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INTRODUCTION, 


§ mankind, in at leaft all the polite and civilized parts of the world, 
A are abundantly convinced of the ineftimable value of Knowledge, we 
fhall not detain the reader with needle{s encomiums of it; neither fhall ~ 
we enter upon a tedious hiftory of the rife and progrefs of the feveral 
Arts; and Sciences. It appears to us much more interefting, as well as more con- 
duciwe to our prefent purpofe, to employ the few pages allotted for an Introduc- 
tion,, in fhewing how juftly this work merits the title of a Complete Didionary of 
Arts: and Sciences: this we fhall attempt to do, by briefly explaining ign 
and nature of the work, and afterwards giving a fhort analyfis of ecto 
mattters contained in it. 


Im general, then, it is defigned, and, upon examination, we are confident 
will be found, to be more univerfal and comprehehfive, than any work of the like 
nature, hitherto publifhed in any language: for not only are the larger branches 
of ficience, and general claffes of natural objects, here explained and ilJuftrated ; 
but;, likewife, their various fubdivifions purfued throughout the moft minute ra- 
mificcations : thus, the properties of Points and Atoms, for inftance, are by no 
meains omitted, though contained in much narrower bounds than thofe of Lines, — 
Angzles, Surfaces, and Solids: here too the fmalleft Infe& and Plant find a place, 
onlyy a lefs one than thofe allotted for the defcription of the Elephant and Oaks 
in a: word, it will contain, fo to fpeak, the quintefcence of literature, extracted 
_ from loads of grofs materials, and efpecially from that chaos of words which fills” 
up whole pages, where one paragraph might have ferved. But this is not all 5 
for |béfides lopping off excrefcences, curtailing fuperfluities, and wholly Bee | 
ufellefs lumber, particular care has been taken to fupply the deficiencies, as we 
as tco correct what appeared to be amifs in the plans of former fcientifical lexico- 
grajphers: hence it is that fome of our articles are more full than theirs, others 
morre concife, and a multitude of entirely new ones added; not to mention the 
diffcerent arrangement and difpofition which obtain on many occafions. Among 
the »new articles may be ranked moft, if not all, the geographical ones, many com 
merrcial and fcientifical, and not a few in natural hiftory. 


‘his work, therefore, will make a Complete, though concife, Body of Arts — 
andl Sciences, Natural Hiftory, and Geography, aifpofed in the commodions form 
of <a di€tionary ; concerning which form we find ourfelves obliged to remark, 
thatt fome have very injudicioufly condemned the ufe of references. A thou- 
fancd inftances might be brought, to prove their being indifpenfibly neceflary 
to tthe perfection of fuch a work : thus, under the general article Anrmat, after 
defiining what is meant by the term, and diftributing it into the clafles QuapRru- 
PEIps, Birps, Frsues, €¥c, the nature of a dictionary, which treats of every 
thimg under diftin& articles, makes references to thefe heads, for the particular 
deffcription and fubdivifions of each, not only afeful, but an effential part of the — 
work, On the other hand, to avoid needle(s repetitions, ithas been ney fuf- 
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ficient, under particular articles, Horse, for example, to fay that it is an ani- 
mal of the clafs of quadrupeds, and order of the jumenta, or beafts of burden ; 
taking care to give the characteriftical peculiarities that diftinguifh it from all 
other animals, and referto the articles ANIMAL, QUADRUPED, and JuMENTA; 
for its general and claffical characters, or thofe it has in common with other ani- 
mals of the fame clafs and order. What has been faid of Animal and Horfe, 
will hold equally with refpe€t to other articles ; thus, from Aritumertic and 
ALGEeRRA we refer to Appirion, SusrracTion, MuttTipiicaTion, Se. 
and from thefe back again to AkiTHMETIC and ALGEBRA, for the general ac- 
count of thefe fciences. This double reference, like a double entry in mer- 
chants books, is that bond of union whereby the various and frequently very 
diftant parts of the work are connected together, and an harmony, fimplicity, 
and order eftablifhed, without which all would be confufion and difcord. But 
befiles this neceflity of fymmetry, arifing from the nature of the work, the ca-. 
price of authors, in coining a multiplicity of names for the fame object, has fub- 
j<éted lexicographers to the cruel and almoft endlefs tafk of explaining the various 
terms they have ufed for one and the fame thing. Now the only poflible me- 
thod of doing this in an accurate and fcientifical manner is to defcribe every 
fach object under a feleé&t name, and refer from the other fynonymous terms to 


thal for the defcription. 


It remains now to fay fomething of the fources, whence the materials of this 
woik have been drawn: and, indeed, thefe are too numerous to be particularly 
mentioned ; allhelps, from whatever quarter, having been ufed with the utmott 
freedom. Ditionaries, tranfaGions, memoirs, fyitems, commentaries, practices, 
and even effays, elements, and grammars have contributed their feveral quotas. 
Thefe, like fo many rich mines, have furnifhed ample materials for erecting this 
new edifice; in which, however, they are fo na ah and new-modelled, in 


_ order to fit them for their refpedtive places, that it would be both tedious and ufe- 


- 


 Jefs to refer to the originals on every occafion. This, neverthelefs, we have al- 


ways taken care to do when neceffary ; never failing to point out the beft authors 
on each art and fcience, and refer the curious to books where farther information 
on the moft interefling fubjeéts may be obtained. . 


With refpe&t to the copper-plates, it is fufficient to obferve, that they muft 
greatly enhance the ment of the work; fince, without them, the moft ac- 
curate defcriptions feldom convey fuch diftin& ideas of things as could be wifhed. 
On the other hand, the defcriptions ferve to explain the copper-plates: for though 
the engraver has, indeed, with much ingenuity, detect the many mathema- 
tical {chemes, figures, machines, inftruments, animals, plants, and other curious 
productions Of artand nature, felected for the illuftration and embeliifhment of this 
work ; yet their properties, conftruction, and various ufes muft be learned from 
the defcription given of them under their refpective articles, 


Having thus, in few words, explained the defign and nature of our undertak- 


ing, we thall next proceed to lay down a plan of the fubject-matter: but as this 


is a tafk of no fmall difficulty, it will be fieceffary, in order to affift our own 2s 
well as the reader’s imagination, to fubjoin the “able or Scheme of Knowledge; 
by which, as by an intelletual compais, we Have fteered our courfe through the 
vt ocean of literature. It is conftru€ted upon a very different plan from all that 
have failen within our notice: that of Mr. Chambers has begn generally diflikec, 
as t60 feholaltic and abftracted ; and even that of the great Bacon, with all the 
improvements of the ingenious authors of the french Encyclopedia, is, in our 

opinion, 
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" Opinion, too complicated, inafmuch as it blends the confideration of the human 
foul with that of the objeéts of its knowledge. On this laft foundation it is 
that the annexed general Scheme of Human Knowledge has been drawn up ; 
which, we flatter ourfelves, has the advantage of any of thofe before-mention- 
ed, not only as being more fimple and natural, but likewife fuller and more 
‘accurately diftributed. 


- This fcheme is branched out, firft into the General and Particular objeAls of 
Knowledge: under the former, or general branch, are comprehended Meta- 

hyfics, Ontology, or Firft Philofophy ; which are again fubdivided into general 
isan tainsy, Phyfics, Mathematics, Phyfiology, and Chronology : all which 
are either employed about the efiences or general attributes of Beings, as will be 
‘explained afterwards, Under the fecond grand branch of knowledge are com- 
prehended all particular objects, fubdivided into Divine, Haman, Nataral, and 
Artificial ; the firft whereof includes all that we know about God and matters of 
religion ; the fecond, all that more immediately regards Mankind, whether con- 
fidered as Individuals, or Members of Society ; the third, all Natural objeéts, 
from the Sun, Stars, and Planets, to the moft minute Infe& and Atoms of our 
earth ; and the fourth, all works of Art; which, notwithftanding their m 
connection with the fecond branch, we have judged expedient to rade onder 
a feparate and diflinct clafs, for this reafon, that as the admirable works of the 
great Author of nature are confidered feparately from Theology, fo may the 


comparatively diminutive, though at the fame time curious and ofeful, produc- 


tions of human Art be confidered feparately from Mankind themfelves. As to 
the many fubdivifions of each of thefe larger branches, they may be feen in the 


“fcheme itfelf; which, being drawn up with no inconfiderable application and — 


“ftudy, is fubmitted to the judgment of the learned, who at leaft cannot fail to 
approve of our endeavours to pleafe them ; fince this defire, added to that of find- 
ing a cue to guide us through the intricate mazes of literature, was what fet us 
“upon compiling it. 


We will now take a general furvey of the Arts and Sciences, and as they pafs 
in review before us, point out the moft important branches treated of under 
each of them; which, at the fame time that it ferves as a farther illuftration of 
the Scheme here referred to, wil] be a brief analyfis of this work. — 


- () Merarxystics, Onrorocy, or First Purtosopry, undoubtedly contti- 
tute the moft fublime of all {ciences, as treating of the eflence and univerfal af- 
fectiions of all beings. To be a good metaphyfician, one muft firft be a good 
divime, a good philofopher, and, in fhort, a thorough proficient in every branch 
of particular knowledge ; he mutt have diftin® and adequate ideas of the nature 
and manifold properties of beings in general; otherwife in clafling, diftinguifh- 
ing, and varioufly arranging them, he muft unavoidably fall into the groffeft 


blumders: we have, therefore, endeavoured to explain the various opinions of — 


the learned concerning Effence, Subftance, Caufe, Effe&t, Poffibility, Necefiity, 
Power, Duration, Nomber, Finite, Infinite, Category, Predicament, Genus, 

Species, &c. 
(2) Preumarorocy, called alfo Pyeumatics, is one great and important 
bramch of metaphyfics, which treats of {piritual beings, their powers, attributes, 
&J-.. whence are a great many curious articles, as Spirit, God, Angel, Soul, 
Minid, Underftanding, Idea, Perception, Judgment, Reafoning, Reflection, Sen- 
fation, &c. alfo Knowledge, Science, Will, Memory, Imagination, &c. alt 
treated of in their feveral places. 
that (3) Puysics, 
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(3) Puysics, another great branch of Metaphyfics, to which belongs the exe 


planation of the general properties of corporeal beings, is fubdivided into Ma- 
thematics and Phyfiology. 


~ (4) MatueMatics treat of Number, Figure, and Magnitude; and hence 
the fabordinate fciences, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry : the great excel- 
lency of all which is owing to this, that as we have more diftinét and determinate 
ideas of their principles, fo likewife is the knowledge thence arifing more precife 
and certain than that of moft other fciences. 


(;) Arirumetic is confidered not only with refpeét to its fundamental 
operations, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Divifion ; but likewife 


-the rules of Proportion, Intereft, Fellowfhip, Rebate and Difcount, Tare and 


Tret, Fraétions vulgar and decimal, Reduétion, Involution, Extraction of roots; 
Alligation, Progreflion both arithmetical and geometrical, Arithmetic of infi- 
nites, Logarithms, &c. of all which, both the principles and practice are ex- 
plained in the moft diftinét manner, and illuftrated by proper examples. 


(6) ALGEBRA, by fome called literai or univerfal arithmetic, very properly 
eccupies the next place, as ferving to refolve all manner of problems by the 
fame fundamental operations of addition, fubtraétion, multiplication, &c. But 
befides thefe it contains a great many others, very different from thofe of arith- 
metic; fuch are Equation, Quadratic, Biquadratic, Cubic, Binomial, Surd, 
Conftru@ion, Coefficient, Limit, &e. alfo many in common with it, as Propor- 
tion, Series, Approximation, Involution, Evolution, Fraction, Ge, 


(7) Gromerry, another moft comprehenfive as well as ufeful braneh of 
mathematics, is confidered as divided into elementary or common, and higher ; 
the firft, or elementary part, may be conveniently fubdivided into, 1. Plani- 
metry, or the menfuration of plain figures, their length, breadth, angles, dia- 
meters, diagonals, areas, &¥c. hence the articles Line, Triangle, Square, Paral- 
jelogram, Polygon, Circle, Ellipfis, Parabola, Hyperbola, Surface, Survey- 
ing, €s'c. the properties of all which are explained in their places, as are aifo 
the figures and ufes of the inftraments employed in defcribing or meafuring 
them, as Ruler, Compaffes, Quadrant, Theodolite, Circumferentor, Plane-table, 
Chain, Scale, Protractor, Perambulator, Sc. 2. Stereometry, or the menfurae 
tion of folids; which may be ftudied under the articles Cube, Parallelopiped, 
Prifm, Pyramid, Globe, Sphere, Spheroid, Cylinder, Cone, Fruftum, Gaug- 
ing, Seétor, Sliding-rule, Gauging-rod, &%c. As to the higher Geometry, it 
may be learned under the articles Curve, Curvature, Tran{fcendental, Ciffoid, 


_ Conchoid, Cycloid, Cauftic, &e. 


(8) Triconomerry is that branch of geometry which teaches the menfura- 
tion of triangles, whether plain or fpherical ; hence a variety of articles, as 
Angle, Degree, Sine, Tangent, Secant, Radius, Triangle, Bafe, Perpendi- 
cular, Hypotheoufe, &¥c. all explained in their places. And as to the menfu- 
yation and properties of fpherical triangles, they will be found under the articles 
Triangle and Spherical. 


(9) SpHERiCcs contain the doétrine of the Sphere, the area of its furface, its 
folidity, formation, projeétion, Gc. whence the articles Orthographic, Stereo- 
graphic, Analemma, Planifphere, Pole, &Fe. 


4 : (10) Conics, 
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(10) Conics, another branch of geometry, treat of the conic fections, as 
Circle, Ellipfis, Parabola, and Hyperbola: whence a variety of articles, as 
Axis, Afymptate, Abfcifs, Focus, Parameter, Ordinate, Diameter, &c. all 
treated of under their feveral articles. 


(11) Puysiotocy, or Narurat Purrosopuy, a fcience of vaft extent, is 
univerfally acknowledged to be the moft fublime, moft entertaining, and at the 
fame time moft ufeful part of {fpeculative knowledge, relating to natural objedis. 
It has for its objeét the Laws and various Phenomena of Nature ; whence arife 
the articles Matter, Body, Extenfion, Solidity, Fluidity, Divifibility, Inertia, 
Motion, Gravity, Attraction, Cohefion, Ele¢tricity, Magnetifm, Elafticity, 
Hardnefs, Softnefs, Malleability, Heat, Light, Cold, Froft, Condenfation, 
Rarefaétion, Fermentation, Generation, Vegetation, Cryttallization, Nutrition, 
Putrefa@iion, Rain, Thunder, Hurricane, Cloud, Meteor, Rain-bow, Summer, 
Winter, Sound, Tafte, Colour, Smell, &c. In fhort, this fcience may be look- 
ed upon as the bafis of all Natural and Artificial Knowledge, and even of Human, 
fo far as it regards the body. 


~ (12) Dy namics conftitute a branch of phyfiology, to which belongs the con~ 
fideration of the Laws of Motion, of Percuflion, of Action and Reaétion, of 

orce, Acceleration, Retardation, Direétion, Velocity, Central Forces, Springs, 
Powers, Weights, &c. 


(13). Mecuaniecs are another branch of Phyfiology, which treat of the Equi- 
librium and Combination of Powers; and hence the fimple machines called 
the Mechanical Powers, viz. Lever, Ballance, Axis in Peritrechio, or Axis 
and Wheel, Pulley, Wedge, Screw, and Inclined Plane: of thefe are all man- 
ner of compound engines and machines conttructed ; fome confifting of feveral 
levers ; others, of levers, fcrews, and wheels; and others, of all the fimple powers, 
variioufly combined. Hence the articles Friétion, Fri@tion-wheels, Clock, 
Watch, Water-works, Wind-mill, Water-mill, Crane, Capftan, Windlas, 
Pile-engine, Silk-engine, Orrery, Ge. 


(14) Curonozoey is employed about Time, and comprehends not only the: 
larger periods, as the Julian and Victorian Periods, the Chriflian Aira, the He- 

ira, Spanifh Era, &Jc. but likewife its lefler divifions, as Hour, Day, Week, 

lonth, Year, Olympiad, Luftrum, Cycle, Age, Century. Hence alfo a va- 
riety of articles, relating either to the methods of computing time, or the 
infiruments for meafuring it, as Fafti, Calendar, Almanac, Eafter, Epact, 
Golden Number, Style, Julian, Gregorian, Indiction, Dial, . Watch, Clock, 
Water and Sand-glafles, &¢. all explained in their proper places, _ 


(15) Fueorocy, confidered as a branch of Pneumatology, treats of the Be- 
ing and Attributes of God, and is either Natural or Supernatural, according as. 
its. principles are derived from Reafon or Revelation; hence alfo the articles 
Eternity, Omnipotence, Omnifcience, Ubiquity, Creation, Providence, &c. 


(16) Rexicion is of much greater extent, as comprehending the Creeds, 
Feitivals, Ceremonies, and Rites of the almoft numberlefs feéts to be found 
among Chriftians, Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans. Our general divifion of 
thefe is into True and Falfe; Chriflianity and Judaifm being ranked under the 
former, and Mahometanifm and Paganifm under the latter : however, to pre- 
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vent being mifunderftood, let it be remarked, that we do not mean this of Jus 
daifm as profefied by the modern Jews, but fuch as it was before the coming of 
our Saviour, and as delivered in the Old Teftament ; for as to modern Judaifm, 
it is perhaps more abfurd than Mahometanifm. 


The principal articles treated of, under this head of Religion, may be clafled 
in the following manner, 1. The various Seéts, as Proteftants, Papifts, Arians, 
Armainians, Socinians, Brachmans, Gymnofophifts, €&c. 2. The Rites and 
Ceremonies, as Baptifm, Eucharift, Ordination, Circumcifion, &¥c. by The 
different kinds of Worfhip, as Adoration, Prayers, Pfalmody, Sacrifice, &¥c. 
4. The Fettivals, as Chriftma:, Eafter, Pentecoft, Paffover, Bacchanalia, &¢. 
5. The Fafts, as Lent, Ramadan, Gc. 6. The facred Books, as Bible, Al- 
coran, Sc. 7. The facred Minifters, as Prieft, Bifhop, Mufti, Dervis, ec. 
8. Places and Utenfils of worfhip, as Church, Chapel, Temple, Mofque, Al- 
tar, (ec. all which are explained in the order of the alphabet. os 


(17) Anruropoxocy includes the doétrine of Haman Nature, confidered in 
general ; the Rank which mankind hold in the Creation ; the Union of Soul 
and Body, and the Laws thereof; the Immateriality, Rationality, and Immor- 


_tality of the Soul; the unalienable Rights and Privileges of every individual, as 


Self-prefervation and Liberty ; the Faculties and Defires common to the whole 
human race, as Underftanding, Defire of Happinefs, Sociability, &c. 


(18) Loaic, a {cience niveh cultivated both by antient and modern philo- 


 fophers, and juftly held in the higheft eRtimation, has the Faculty of the Human 


_ Underftanding for its object, and is confequently but a branch of anthropology. 


Tt confiders the Origin of Human Knowledge, fhews how Ideas or Notions are 
formed, compares them to difcover their Agreement or Difagreement, teaches 
the Rules of Ratiocination, and explains the Methods purfued in the Inveftiga- 
tion of Truth. Hence arife a multitude of important articles, as Perception, 
Hea, Senfation, Reflection, Abftra€tion, Compofition,’ Divifion, Judgment, 


- Propofition, Affirmative, Negative, Univerfal, Particular, Abfolute, Condi- 


tinal, Self-evident, Argument, Axiom, Principle, Syllogifm, ‘Terms, Premifes, 
Conclufion, Figure, Mode, Sorites, Dilemma, Sophifm, Enthymeme, Truth, 
Falfhood, Evidence, Demonftration, Method, Analyfis, Synthefis, &e. 


\ 

(19) Personat Ernics, called by Bacon the Georgics of the Mind, have the 
Faculty of the Will for their object, and confequently are only a branch of an- 
thropology, concerning which we cannot affirm what has been faid of logic, 
fince philofophers have only confidered it as a fubdivifion of Gencral Ethics, 
under the title of the Duties of Man to himfelf. Some, indeed, at the head of 
whom may be placed Lord Shaftefbury and Hutchefon, have treated of the Ba- 
Jance of the Affeétions, the Power of the Paffions, and the Beauty of Virtue: 
and Goodnefs ; yet ftill a regular and fyftematical treatife on this fubject feems 
to be much wanted. We have explained the various terms Anger, Averfion, 
Hatred, Defire, Hope, Joy, Pleafure, Pain, Good, Evil, Paflion, Appetite, 


- Abftinence, Temperance, &%c. under their refpective articles, 


(20, 21) Hizroenypnics and Heratpry are fifter-arts, whereof the firft,. 
by various Symbols and Emblems, tends to preferve the memory of divine ob~~ 
jects of knowledge, whether doétrines, offices, or rites; and the latter, by the: 
like. means, perpetuates the honours of great men and families. Every religion, 
is furnihed with a peculiar fet of Hieroglyphics, or myftical reprefentations. 


The: 
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The Egyptians of old were famous for them ; the feftivals of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were full of them; and even the chriftian and jewifh religions are not 
without them, witnefs B.ptifm, Circumcifion, Crucifixes, Surplices, &c. How- 
ever, it meft be confefled, that the doétrine of Hieroglyphits is by no means re- 
duced to a fyftem; which is the reafon that though we have given the beft in- 
formation in our power on all thefe and the like heads, yet not with fuch pre~ 
cifion as we could have wifhed. With refpect to Heraldry, the cafe is quite other- 
wife ; here we have explained the feveral Ordinaries, Charges, Colours, Metals, 
and Bearings; whence arife the articles Bar, Bend, Chief, Crofs, Bordure, Pale, 
Saltier, Quarter, Dexter, Sinifter, Or, Argent, Azure, Efcutcheon, Shield, Creft, 
Supporters, Blazoning, Gc. all which are defcribed in their places, and the figures 
of moft of them curioufly engraved in the copper-plates. : 
(22, 23) Grammar and History are alfo kindred branches of human 
knowledge, ferving to perpetuate the memory of faéts and inventions, and fpread 
the knowledge of arts and fciences: the firft we have confidered as divided into 
four parts, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Profody ; whence arife the 
articles Letter, Vowel, Confonant, Word, Particle, Subftantive, Adjeétive, Pro- 
noun, Verb, Active, Paflive, Adverb, Prepofition, Interjection, Conjunction, 
Number, Cafe, Declenfion, Perfon, Mood, Tenfe, Concord, Regimen, Verfe, 
Profe, Accent, Pronunciation, Primitive, Derivative, Simple, Compound, Re- 
cr Irregular, Language, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Englifh, German, French, 
c. As to Hiftory, we have confidered it as divided into Civil, Ecclefiaitical, 
Natural, and Literary; hence the articles Diétionary, Syitem, Abridgement, 
Elements, Synopfis, and many of thofe enumerated under the heads Government, 
Religion, and Natural Hifory. 


~~ 


(24,25) Ruzroric and Porrry are two liberal arts which owe moft of their 
captivating charms to a good Imagination, or Genius; and, indeed, without 
the aiid of this faculty, it is impoflible to excel in any oné art or {cience what- 
ever. Under Poetry come the articles Poem, Epic, Dramatic, Lyric, Ode, , 
Hymn, Pfalm, Song, Satire, Elegy, Epigram, Tragedy, Comedy, Prologue, 
Epilogue, Soliloquy, Protafis, Epitafis, Cataftrophe, Act, Scene, Paftoral, Farce, 
Hexaimeter, Pentameter, Iambic, Sapphic, Adonic, &c, And to Rhetoric may 
be referred the articles Elocution, Aétion, Difpofition, Exordium, Narration, 
Confirmation, Peroration, Figure, Trope, Exclamation, Apoitrophe, Epipho- 
nema, Metaphor, Allegory, Hyperbole, Style, &e. 


(26) Music, another art depending upon imagination, we have explained in 
the concifeit manner canfiftent with perfpicuity ; the terms are not only defined, 
but the grounds of Harmony accounted for; and both antient and modern 
Mofic: illuftrated under a variety of articles, as Diagram, Chord, Character, 
Scalé,, Interval, Cleff, Bafs, Tenor, Treble, Genus, Chromatic, Enharmonic, 
Diatonic, Gamut, Solfaing, Temperament, Tone, Note, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Oétave, Diateffaron, Diapente, Diapafon, Al- 
Jegroy, Andante, Trumpet, Flute, Organ, Harpfichord, Violin, Ge. 


(27) Arts, in general, might be referred to the imagination ; but we choofe 
rather to clafs them according to the various ufes they are intended to ferve, as 
may be feen afterwards. 


(28) Anatomy has the conftituent parts of the human body for its object, 
which the reader will find concifely and diftinétly explained in their places, 
-fach are Head, Breaft, Thorax, Abdomen, Arm, Leg, Artery, Bi sgt ea 
a Mofcle, 
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-Mufcle, Bone, Gland, Heart, Stomach, Spleen, Liver, Lungs, Gall, Blood, 
Chyle, Aorta, Carotids, Subclavian, Spermatic, Epigaftric, Vena Cava, Por- 
ta, Jugular, Hand, Foot, Cartilage, Articulation, CFe, 


(29) Meprcine has the Health of mankind for its object, and therefore is 
employed either in preventing or curing the many difeafes to which they are ~ 
liable; in treating of which we have only briefly touched’ upon A&tiology, Dia- 
gioltic, and Prognoftic Signs, in order to make room for the Therapeutic part, 
or method of cure. Many’ are the articles belonging to this fubject, but the moft 
confiderable are thefe, Difeafe, Symptom, Prognoitic, Diagnoftic, Pulfe, Urine, 
Crifis, Regimen, Fever, Agues, Gout, Rheumatifm, Peripneumony, Pleurify, 
Apoplexy, Epilepfy, Palfy, Polypus, Palpitation of the Heart, Madnefs, Hy- 
drophobia, Coavulfions, Confumption, Scurvy, Dropfy, Colic, Plague, Leprofy, 
Diarrhoea, Dyfentery, Eryfipelas, Ge. 


(30) Puarmacy, an art fubfervient to medicine, treats of the Ufes and Pre- 
parations of all medicinal Drugs, whether fimple or compound, natural or ar- 
tificial; thefe are of different kinds, as Earths, S.lts, Sulphurs, Metals, Plants, 
Animal Subftances, Oils, €¥c. and are arranged under different claffes, accord- 
ing to their different qualities, and curative intentions, as Evacuants, Alteratives, 
Aitringents, Styptics, Cathartics, Emetics, Emollients, Narcotics, Sudorifics, 
Diaphoretics, Cardiacs, Vulneraries, &%c. ‘The Simples belonging to each of 
thefe are deferibed with exaétnefs, the Preparations explained, and the Virtues 
enumerated, as delivered in the beft Difpenfatories and writers on the Materia 
Medica: In order to be convinced of this, the Reader needs only confult the 
articles Amber, Ammoniac, Balfam, Scammony, Aloes, Almonds, Cinnamon, 
Saflafras, Jalap, Bole, Cinnabar, Rhubarb, Manna, Guaiacum, Colocynth, 
Sena, Opium, Matk, Electuary, Extra&t, Tin€lure, Syrup, Troche, Pill, Mi- 
thridate, Theriaca, We. 


(31) Cuemistry is an article fubfervient indeed to medicine, but by no 
means confined to that branch: it teaches the methods of preparing the diffe- 
rent kinds of Salts, Oils, Amalgamas, Calxes, Crocufes, Regulufes, Sublimates, 
Spirits, Sc. ufed in medicine; alfo the Smelting, Refining, and varioufly or- 
cering of Metals for the common ules of life > fo that to Chemiftry may be refer- 
red the many operations of Smithery, Coinage, Plumbery, Foundery, esc. Te 
it likewife belong the arts of making Glafs, Lime, Soap, Pot-afhes, Malt, Beer, 
Wines, Vinegar, Dying, Enamelling, Etching, Tanning, &c. Hence a mul- 
titude of extremely ufeful articles, as Calcination, Diftillation, Sublimation, Rec- 
tification, Solution, Menttrunm, Cryitallization, Precipitation, Brewing, Fer- 
mentation, Clarification, Amalgamation, Fluxes, Alkaheft, Aqua fortis, Aqua 
yegia, Furnace, Crucible, Retort, Coppel, Mufile, Gc. 


(32) SurGERy, another art fubfervient to medicine, teaches the feveral manuak 
Operations, as well as the treatment of the various external accidents and difor~ 
ders to which mankind are {ubjeét; hence the articles Amputation, Czfarian 

-SeGion, Cutting for the Stone, Phlebotomy, Scarification, Incifion, Wound, 
Ulcer, Abfcefs, Tumour, Aneurifm, Fraéture, Luxation, Cancer, Gangrene, 
Mortification, Venereal Difeafe, Piles, Rickets, Ruptures, &ec. alfo the inftru- 
ments ufed for this purpofe, as Knives, Lancets, Sciffars, Catheters, Bandages, 

_ ‘Truffles, Probs, Spatula, Needles, Ambe, Tournequet, We. 


(33, 34) Cosmetics and Gymnastics have the beauty and vigour of the 
body for their objcels, Cofmetics imply the art of improving the copalernat 
' ‘ 2 ry 4 
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and Gymnattics, of rendering the body robuft and aétive by a courfe of proper 
exercifes. Among the articles belonging to thefe fubjeéis may be reckoned, 
Dentifrices, Wafhes, Creams, Salves, cofmetical Waters, Walking, Riding, Run- 
ning, Bowling, Boxing, Wreftling, Fencing, Dancing, We. 


(35) Genera Eruics, or Moravity, comprehend the Duties which Man- 
kind owe to each other, independently of pofitive inftitutions, or the laws of 
particular focieties; all comprized under the golden maxim, of treating others as 
we would wifh they fhould treat us, were we in their circumflances. Hence 
arife the articles Hofpitality, Truth, Juftice, Humanity, @c. alfo the oppofite 
vices, Inhofpitality, Pride, Barbarity, Injuftice, Falfehood, Ge. 


(36) Law treats of the pofitive regulations of fociety, for preferving peace 
and good order, and the maintenance of juftice. It explains the Rights and Pri- 
vilegies of every member, whether Nobleman or Commoner, Clergyman or Lay- 
man ; and fpecifies the penalties, which the infringers of thofe Rights incur. 
Every ftate has peculiar laws of its own; thus the Romans had their Civil Law, 
fill of great account in moft nations of Europe; the French, the Salic Law, and | 
the arrezs of their arbitrary monarch; and, to mentionnomore, Great Britain is 
blefled with laws enacted by the joint confent of the King, Lords, and Commons. 
Many are the articles which come under this head, as Statute, AG, Decree, Char- 
ter, Corporation, Clergy, Freehold, Manor, Copyhold, Bill, Bond, Will, Guardian, 
Executor, Adminiftrator, Leafe, Devife, Livery, Indi&tment, Felony, Treafon, 
Judge, Jury, Challenge, Habeas Corpus, Court, Chancery, King’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, Court of Requefts, Plea, ‘Trefpafs, Attachment, Capias, ec. ; 


(37) GoveRNMeEnT very properly comes after Law, being only a power, 
lodged in the hands of one or more magiftrates, to carry the laws into execation. 
i. With regard to its different forms, and fupreme magiflrates, we have treated 
of Atriftocracy, Democracy, Oligarchy, Monarchy, Arbitrary, Free, Mixed, 
Elefitive, Hereditaty, Emperor, King, Conful, Archon, Senate, Sultan, Sophi, 
Czar, Caliph, Czfar, Dictator, Prince, Proteétor, &c. 2. Its branches and 
{ubordinate magiitrates, whether civil, ecclefiaftical, or military; whence Arch- 
bifhop, Bifhop, Dean, Chancellor, Chief Juftice, Mayor, Alderman, Sheriff, 
Bailidf, Juftice of Peace, General, Admiral, Colonel, Captain, Army, Navy, 
Militia, Parliament, Privy Council, Excheguer, Secretaries of State, War-Office, 
Board of Trade and Plantations, Board of Works, Poft-Office, Commiffioners of 
the Admiralty, Cuftoms, Excife, Stamp-Duties, &e. 


(38) Commerce we have confidered as one of the moft ufeful and neceflary 
parts of the whole work, and therefore have treated it with more than ordinary’ 
fulnefs. The natural produ€tions, manufa@tures, and various commodities con- 
cerned in trade, are here accurately defcribed; and the marks whereby to diftin- 
guifhh the good from the bad, and the genuine from the fophifticated, particu- 
Jarly mentioned: fuch are the Ores of metals, Diamonds, and other precious 
ftone:s, Drugs for medicine, painting, or dying, Spices, Grains, Salts, Sulphurs, 
Earths, Woods, Fruits, Silk, Cotton, Wool,. Hair, Cloths, Linens, Stuffs, 
Hard-ware, Glaffes, China and Earthen-ware, &Jc. The reader will likewife find 
the conftitution and privileges of the feveral Companies eftablifhed in Europe 
for ithe carrying on foreign trade; the laws and cuftoms among Merchants, 
for the infuring of fhipping and merchandize; the conftitution of the feverat 
Banks, with an account of their bank and current monies, as alfo of their agios, and 
the method of converting bank money into current money; the ftandards of gold 
and ffilver, and the par of foreign coins with refpect to their intrinfic value, the 
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monies both of coin and account, weights and meafures of our own and other 
countries ; the practical part of Commerce, relating to Buying, Selling, Freight- 
ing, Fa€torage, Cuftoms, Duties, Bounties, Drawbacks, Bills of Exchange, &e. 
and laftly, an explication of all the technical terms and phrafes relating to fo- 
reign or domettic trade, together with the lateft improvements in the art of 
book-keeping. 


(39) Astronomy, asis more fully fhewn under its proper article, treats of 
the Univerfe, and particularly our Solar Syftem ; explains the caufes of the pla- 
netiry motions, the times of their revolutions, their diftances, magnitudes, &c. 
together with the various phenomena which thence arife, as. Conjun&tion, Op- 

ofition, Eclipfe, Aphelium, Perihelium, Summer, Winter, &%c. The articles 
elonging to this fcience, which are indeed very numerous, may be clafied under 
the following heads: 1. The Bodies themfelves, Sun, Moon, Earth, Venus, 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Satellites, Comets, fixed Stars. 2. Syitems 
conceriing them, as Copernican, Ptolemaic, Tychonic, &c. 3. Confiellations, 
or affembiages of the fixed ftars, as the twelve figns, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, @ec. 
Urfa major and minor, Andromeda, Caffiopeia, Hercules, Argo, Perfeus, Lyra, 
Triangle, Sagitta, Pegafus, Gc. 4. Terms and particular branches of this 
fcience, as Sphere, Equinodtial, Meridian, Horizon, Zenith, Nadir, Azimuth, 
Vertical, Ecliptic, Zodiac, Afcenfion, Declination, Longitude, Altitude, Ampli- 
tude, Orbit, Node, Phafes, Parallax, Stationary, Retrograde, Preceflion, Aber- 
yation, Ocultation, Penumbra, &c. 5. Inftruments, as Globes, Armillary- 
{phere, Planetarium, Orrery, Telefcopes, Micrometer, Quadrants, Aftrolabe, Ga 
the defcription of all which is illuftrated b} proper fchemes and figures. 


(40) Gzocrapuy is only a branch of Cofmography, which, having the de- 
fcription of the terraqueous globe of our Earth for its objeét, may be compre- 
hended under. three general heads. 1. Natural Geography, which treats of its 
figure and natural divifions ; whence arife Earth, oblate Spheroid, Continent, 
Peninfula, Ifthmus, Mountain, Promontory, dfland, Ocean, Sea, Gulph, Lake, 
River, Straits, @&e. 2. Political Geography, which is again fubdivided into 
civil and ecclefiaftical ; the former containing a defcription of the political divi- 
fions of the earth into Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, Provinces, &c. 
whence the ariicles Germany, China, Mufcovy, France, Spain, &c. and the 
latter, an account of the ecclefiaftical divifions of it, as Patriarchate, Arch- 
bifhopric, Bithopric, Parith, ce. 3. The Inftruments and technical terms; as 
Globe, Map, Equator, Meridian, Pole, Horizon, Longitude, Latitude, Climate, 
Zone, Amphifcii, Alcii, Perifcii, Antipodes, &e. f 


(41) Narurat History conftitutes a branch of knowledge, on which de- 
pends the very life and well-being of mankind: for fo clofe is our connexion 
with the various productions of mother-earth, that whilft fome ferve us for food 
and medicine, and others for drefs and ornament, there are others which fupply 
our manifold neceffities, fhelter us from the inclemency of the weather, defend 
us from the hoftile attacks of our enemies, whether of the human or brutal 
kind, waft us over immenfe oceans, and, in fhort, procure us all the conve- 
niencies as well as neceffaries of life.: It is from our acquaintance with this 
fiudy, that we derive any advantage. from the ftrength of the ox, the fwiftnefs 
-of the horfe, the fagacity and fiercenefs of dogs, the fleece of the harmlefs fheep, 
the furs of the fable and ermine-animals, or the feveral produ€tions of thofe 
ufeful infecis, the bee, filk-worm, and cochineal. The vegetable world is no 
lefs fubfervient to the purpofes of human life. With- what profufion does it 
furnith our tables! The mineral kingdom likewife contributes its fhare. i 
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knows not the ufe of Gold and Silver, of Iron and Copper, of Tin and Lead, 
of Diamionds and other ftones, or of Salts and Sulphurs ? ‘To thefe we have add- 
ed a fourth branch more neceflary than either the animal, vegetable, er mineral 
kingdoms. Water, Air, and Fire, are the common: bleflings of heaven; with- 
out which animal life could not be fuftained, plants grow, or, perhaps, minerals 
be formed. No wonder, therefore, that mankind fhould profecute this ftudy 
with unwearied application! No wonder, if they ere€&t monuments to thofe who 
make new difcoveries in it! 


(42) Zootocy, or the fcience of Animals, is fubdivided into fix branches : 
1. Quadrupeds, whence Lion, Elephant, Horfe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Ox, Sheep, 
Bear, Tiger, Bat, Squirrel, &c, 2. Birds, as Eagle, Hawk, Peacock, Swan, 
Duck, Dove, Hercn, Pelican, Phoenicopterus, Cock, -Pheafant, Thruth, Lark, 
&c. 3. Amphibious animals, capable of living in water as well as on land: 
fuch are the feveral kinds of Serpents, Snakes, Lizards, Frogs, Tortoifes, &c. 
4. Fifhes, whereof fome have the tail parallel to the horizon, as the Whale- 
kind, the Dolphin, Porpefie, Phyfeter, Sc. Some have the rays of their fins 
cartilaginous, as the Ray-fil, Dog-fifh, Shark, Sturgeon, Ifinglafs-fihh, €&c. 
Others have fins with bony and prickly rays, as the Pearch, Gurnard, Ruffe, 
Sea-Biream, &'c. Some again have fins with bony, but not’ prickly rays: fuch 
are the Sand-eels, Turbot, Whiting, Cod, Haddock, Eel, Conger, Salmon, 
River-bream, Chub, &c. And, finally, others have bony fins, but no officles 
or {mall bones in the branchioftege membrane, as the Sun-fith, Lump-ffh, 
Toad-fith, &c. 5. Infeéts, whereof fome are naked, as the Worm, Leech, 
Gally-worm, Centipes, Millepes, €%c. Others are furnifhed with one or two 
pair of wings as the Bee, Fly, Beetle, Butterfly, Locuft, &c. 6. Animalcules, 
vifible only by the afliftance of microfcopes, of which there are feveral kinds. 


Subordinate to Zoology are feveral arts, which contribute both to profit 
and pleafure, as Farriery, Horfemanfhip, Hunting, Fowling, Fifhing, the ma- 
nagement of Cattle, of Fifth, of Bees, of Silk-worms, of the Kermes and Cochi- 
neal Infeéts, &c. whence arife a multitude of ufeful articles, as Mange, Farcin, 
Haltimg, Gelding, Curvet, Volt, Cupriole, Ferreting, Hawking, Net, Hound, 
Beaglie, Angling. Cow, Calf, Mare, Foal, Sheep, Lamb, Hog, Pig, Poultry, 
Bee, Swarm, Hive, Honey, Silk-worm, Kermes, Cochineal, &c. 5 

(43) Borany treats of the clafles, characters, parts and virtues of plants: 
whence arife many thoufands of articles, as Seed, Flower, Fruit, Root, Trank, 
Branch, Wood, Bark, Leaf, Oak, Vine, Sage, Apple, Cherry, Tulip, Violet, 
Lilly, Tea, Sugar, Refin, Gum, &c. the charatters, preparations, and various 
ufes of all which are given under their refpeétive heads, as has been already men- 
tioned in fpeaking of Pharmacy. 


(44545, 40) AcricutTure, including Garpenine and HusBanpry, furnifhes 
a great many ufeful articles; as Soil, Manure, Tillage, Fallowing, Plough, Drain, 
Sowimg, Marle, Chalk, Clay, Loam, Sand, Inclofure, Hedge, Ditch, Grain, Gra- 
nary, Wheat, Barley, Planting, Prunning, Grafting, Inoculating, Watering, Hot- 
Bed, INurfery, Green- Houle, Walk, Terrace, Gravel, Border, Wildernefs, Orchard, 
Kitchen-garden, Amphitheatre, Wall, Efpalier, Arbour, Alley, Canal, &c. 


(47) MineRatocy treats of all kinds of Foffils, whether Stones, Earths, or 
Metalls: hence the articles Mine, Ore, Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, 
Quiclkfilver, Fluxes, Aflaying, Drefling, Refining, &c. alfo Salt, Sulphur, 
Bitumnen, Amber, Arfenic, Antimony, Cinnabar, Viwiol, Bifmyth, — 
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Brafs, Cobalt, Smalt, Zinc, Nitre, Alum, Armoniac, Precious Stones, Cryftals, 
¥lint, Marble, Lime-ftone, Slate, Glimmer, Afbeftus, Ochres, Marles, Chalk, 
Clay, Sand, Earth, Petrifactions, (e. 


(48) Hxprotocy is employed in explaining the Nature, Principles, and Ufes 
of all kinds of Waters, as Sea-water, Vitriolic Waters, Sulphureous-waters, Cha- 
Iybeate-waters, Lime-water, &¥c. and hence Spring, Bath, Spaw, Briftol, Pyr- 
mont, Scarborough, ‘Tunbridge, Jc. Waters. As to the medicated Waters, 
they belong to Pharmacy. 


(49) Hyprosratics conftitute that part of Natural Hiftory which explains 
the gravity and preffure of water: hence the articles Fluids, Gravity, Preflure, 
Specific-gravity, Denfity, Rarity, Aquilibrium, Arzometer, Hydroftatical Ba- 
Jance, Diving-Bel!, Gc. Under which we have explained the ufe of thefe ma- 
chines in Geometry, Commerce, Mechanics, c. alfo for finding the fpecific 
gravity of folid bodies; whereof we have given a table, as afcertained by the 
beft writers on thefe fubjects. 


_ (S50) Hyprauiics treat of the motion of water, and the conftruction of all 
kinds of inftruments and machines relating thereto. We have therefore con- 
fidered this {cience in five different lights, according to the caufes which pro- 
duce this motion. 1, That arifing from the natural gravity and preflure of the 
particles of water, which will be explained under the articles Spring, River, 
Fountain, Fluids, Fer @eau, Sc. 2. That arifing from the preffure of the air 
on the furface of the refervoir, which will be explained under the heads Siphon, 
Pump, Archimedes’s Screw, Prefiure, &c. 3. The motion of fluids produced 
by the force of condenfed air, confidered under Water-engine. 4. That occa- 
fioned by the force or preffure of piftons, explained under Forcing-pumps. 
5. That owing to attraction; whence the articles Tide, Capillary Tubes, 
Hemattatics, Ge. 


(51) Navicarron is the art of conducting a fhip through the ocean, from 
“One port to another; by which means a communication is opened between the 
mnoft diftant countries, and the delicacies, as well as the conveniencies of life, 
brought from the Eaft and Weft-Indics; the manufactures and fuperfluities of 
one country are carried off, and in exchange are brought home the commod ties 
wanted either for home-confumption, for improving and inlarging their manu- 
Zactares, or as commercial articles to be exported again. As therefore Naviga- 
tion is the foul of ingenuity, the fpring and fupport of induftry, and the only 
honourable means of enriching a nation, fo ufeful a fcience deferves to be ex- 

Jained in the fulleft and moft diflin& manner ; which has been accordingly done 
under the articles Mercator’s failing, Plain failing, Current-failing, Middle- 
Yatitude-failing, Great Circle-failing, Compafs, Chart, Needle, Variation, Log, 
Diftance, Departure, Longitude, Latitude, Reckoning, Courfe, Traverfe, Ob- 
Servation, Quadrants, Fore-ftaff, Back-ftaff, Aftrolable, Harbour, Port, Sound- 
ing, Mooring, Careening, Star-board, Lar-board, Gc. together with the many 
articles hereafter mentioned uader Ship-building, 


(52) AeRotocy treats of the nature and properties of Air, its Fluidity, Gra- 
wity, Elafticity, Denfity, Rarefation, Principles, Atmofphere, Vapour, Exha- 
lation, €c. whence Barometer, Thermometer, Hygrometer, Ge. 


(53) Mereorovocy treats of the various phenomena obfervable in the at« 


mofphere, as Fog, Cloud, Rain, Snow, Hail, Dew, Rainbow, Winter saath 
f alo, 
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Halo, Mock. funs, Thunder, Lightening, Aurora Borealis, Fiery Meteors, Caftor 
and Polllux, Will-with-the-wifp, he. 


(54) Preumarics are chiefly employed in explaining the force and fpring of 
the Aiir, the caufe of Winds, Trade-winds, Monfoons, Hurricanes, &c. alfo 
the comftru&tion of Air-pumps, Air-guns, Diving-Bells, Water-bellows, Aol‘. 
pile, Windmills, Rigging and Sails of Ships, Gc. together with the doGtrine of 
Sound, Echoes, &e. 


(55) Optics, including Catoptrics and Dioptries, may be confidered as theo- 
retical or practical. In the firft of thefe views we have explained the nature and 

opagation of Light, the caufe and Laws of Reflection and Refraétion, the 
i Merent Refrangibility of the rays of Light, the ftru@ure of the Eye and the 
nature of Vifion, the appearance of objects through mediums of different forms, 
and the caufes of the variety of colours obfervable in bodies, as alfo of opacity 
and tranfparency. With regard to the practical part, we have given the method 
of grinding Glafles, Mirrors, Lenfes, &c. and conitructing the moft remarkable 
Optical inftruments, as Telefcope, Microfcope, Camera Obfcura, Magic Lanthorn, 
Polemofcope, Polyhedron, Scioptic Ball and Socket, Helioftata, Spectacles, 
Spying-Glafles, Sc. 

(56, 57) Perspective, Drawine, and Parntinc, are fifter arts, which by 
means of lines, fhade, and colours, exhibit on a plane the likenefs of natural 
objeéts, as they appear to the eye at any height or diftance, or in any attitude 
or other circumftances. Some of the articles, treated of under thefe heads, are 
Scenography, Orthography, Ichnography, Stereography, Anamorphofis, Re- 
dudtion, Plane, Defigning, Engraving, Etching, Draught, Defign, Pentagraph, 
Claro-Obfcuro, Attitude, Action, Expreffion, Group, Contraft, Limning, Minia- 
ture, Frefco, Japanning, Enamelling, Dialling, Drapery, Portrait, Mezzotinto, 
Colours, Crayon, Proportion, Prototype, 9c. 


(58) The artificial objects of knowledge are here claffed, according to the prin- 
cipal purpofes they are intended to ferve; fome being employed about Diet,. 
others about Drefs and Equipage, and others about Building and Furniture: fome 
again are fubfervient to Literature, and others employed about Tools, Inftruments; 
and Mlachines of all kinds. We fhall now take a view of the fubdivifions of this 
laft branch of particular knowledge: And firft of the Arts,refpecting 


(59) Drer, which affords employments for various artifts and tradefmen, as 
Bakers, Brewers, Vintners, Cooks, Butchers, Poulterers, Fifhmongers, &'c. and 
hence the articles Baking, Bread, Bifket, Flour, Dough, Oven, Brewing, Ale, 
Beer, Wine, Cyder, Perry, Mead, Punch, Diftilling, Fermenting, Clarifying, 
Bottling, Flefh, Fith, Beef, Mutton, Poultry, Wild Fowl, Venifon, Po:k, Bacon, 
Ham, Cod, Herring, Salmon, Anchovy, Apple, Pear, Peach, ‘Netarine, 
Curramts, Cherries, Pine-apple, Orange, Melon, &%c. alfo Broth, Soup, Jelly, 
Puddimg,, Pye, Cuftard, Sauce, Defert, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Sugar, Spices, 
Milk, Cream, Butter, Whey, Cheefe, Marmalade, Burgoo, Ragoo, Fricaflce, — 
and a multitude of other fimilar articles. 


(60) Dress and Equipace give rife to ftill more numerous trades, the prin- 
cipal of which are mentioned under this branch in our general {cheme of Know- | 
ledge. Hence the articles Cloth, Linen, Silks, Weaving, Fulling, Dying, 
Bleaclhing, Printing, Stuffs, Camblet, Brocade, Sattin, Cambric, Lawo, Muflin, 
Gown, Hat, Stocking, Lace, Fur, Gloves, Shoes, Boots, Saddles, Chariot, 
Coach, Chair, &c. - (64) 
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(61) Arcuitecrure, or the art of Building, includes a mu'titude offi 
ordinate arts, as Mafonry, Carpentry, and thofe of Bricklayers, Tylers, Slat 
laziers, Smiths, Plafterers, &c. As +o. ArchiteGure, properly fo called, 
confiders the Solidity, Conveniency, Beauty, and Proportion of all manne 
Buildings, as Church, Palace, &%c. The terms, as found in Vitruvius, Palla 
Daviler, &c. are explained. ‘The different orders, as Doric, Ionic, Go 

_ thian, Tufcan, Compofite, &c. are not only deferibed, but illuftrated by C 
er-plates. Hence a variety of ufeful articles, as Building, Foundation, W 
indow, Door, Gate, Porch, Column, Pedeftal, Bafe, Shaft, Entablat 
Capital, Corniche, Freeze, Volute, Module, Modillion, Aftragal, Tore, Chi 
mney, Ceiling, Roof, Floor, Wainfcot, Stair, Hall, Apartment, Chamb 
; Cellar, Kitchen, Barn, Stable, &c. , " ’ 
(62) Fortirication, or Mitatary AkcHiTecTuReE, comprehends | 
manner of Buildings and other works ereSted for the fecurity and defence of 
City, Town, or other places of flrength. Hence the articles Fortrefs, or foi 
fied Town, Fort, Caftle, Citadel, Baftion, Curtin, Rampart, Ditch, or Ma 
Counterfcarp, Covered-way, Glacis, Crown-work, Half-moon, Redoubt, Pi 
form, Battery, Mine, Trench, Parallel, Circumvallation, Contravallation, & 
all which are in the order of the alphabet, as are the fyitems of Coehorn, V; 
-ban, Scheifter, &c. under Fortification. 
a (63) Su1p-suiipinG, or Navan ArcuiTEcTureE, treats of the Conftruatio 
a Rigging, and different parts of Ships of War and Burden, Sloops, Buffes, Galley 
hy: Barges, Boats, &c. Hence the articles Hull, Keel, Stern, Prow, Ded 
a Quarter-deck, Fore-caftle, Cabin, Maft, Bowfprit, Cordage, Cable, Ancho 
Capitan, Pump, Yards, Sails, Tackle, Helm, Steerage, &%c. *] 


(64, 65, 66) The arts relating to Furniture, Literature, Tools, Inftruments, an 
Machines, afford employment to a multitude of workmen, fome of whom a 
‘mentioned under thefe heads in our general {cheme, where we are likewife prett 
full in regard to the works produced by them ; all which the reader will find d 

-_ feribed*in their places, and moft of the Tools, Inftruments, and Machines, illu 
ftrated with copper-plates. pi | 
. Thus we have taken a general furvey of the Arts and Sciences, and pointe 
out fome of the principal {ubjects treated of in this Di€tionary ; concerning th 
Wrility of which, no reafonable perfon can entertain any doubt: —not 
Prince, as having fleets to be equipped, military ftores to be provided, publi 
- buildings to be erected, and matters of government to be tranfacted ; — not th 
* Nobleman or.Gentleman, who have eftates to be improved, gardens to be Jai 
out, mines to be wrought, and other works to be executed; —‘not the Divine o 
Philofopher, who will here find every branch of Literature treated in a truly fe 
entifical and confiftent manner; —not the Merchant or Trader, who without? 
rfect knowledge of the commodities they deal in, the duties to be paid, th 
ounties and drawbacks to be received, and other commercial affairs, are liable 
be greatly impofed on; — and, laftly, not the Farmer or Mechanic, who will here 
find an accurate defcription of the Tools av ’ Operations of theis refpective 
* with many ufeful hints cowards improvine om 
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AR DUN SULENTIAn 2A OBJEGTIS DESUMPTA . 
A DISTRIBUTION OF KNOWLEDGE #! 
| ACCORDING Te 1T8 6 Be aecr | q 


eo f 
Spiritual, PNEUMATOLOGY (2). . 
| . ; ARITHMETIE (5). AR 
Effences, which are either or whence MATHEMATICS wo} ALGEBRA (6). ¥ 


} 


TRIGONOMETRY (@ a 
Corporeal ; Puysics (3) GromETRY (7)9SpuERics (9), ~ 


which treats of Beings in general, Posacs: (rem 


GENE RAL, known by the names of SOxrouocy, or 


METapHysics (1), k D (1a) 
! h : p - YNAMICS (12), 
confidered with refpeét to their PuystoLocy (x1), ee . 
: ; , $ (13). 
FIRsT PHILOSOPHY, Affetions, Caufalty, | (13) 
Attributes, or [ 8 Contingency, ee 
Predicaments. 5 9 Neceffity, i ' 
e f Duration, whence Cur INOLOGY (14). 


Relation, &c, 5 
Being 


j Attributes, of God, as de- § Reafon ; Natural Beha 
; : Speculative, treating of the Providence, duced from Revelation ; $ whence Superaatural ¢THeoLocy (15). 
DIVINE, which is Worthip, &c. 
i either by Creeéds, Chritt 

' Ceremonies, TWh IAD True 

Pra&tical, comprehending the on to be found among Mahometans, whence bretscions (16). 
ivals i ] 
Setts, Be, Daeg bal 


~ in General, his Rank and Condition, the Union of Soul and Body, &c. the Science whereof may be termed ANTHROPOLOGY (17) 


Apprehenfion, ‘Ideas, 
Underftanding; } Judgment, comprehending the \Propofitions. 
whence Reafoning, . Doétrine of Syllogifms. 
Dembaeraeiat ethod, whether § Av=lytical, 4 whence Locics (x18). 


Synthetical ; 


; '. (Defire, 
Good, Love, Hope, — 
Will, refpe&ting fie win) Jo¥s & whence GEorGica Animx, 


a Fear, or perfonal Eruics (19), 
Evil; Hatred,< Averfion, 
Anger 5 
Soul, or Mind, : 
* the Faculties Syinbole= ademas HIEROGLYPHICS (20), 
whereof are , , }Heeanpay (24). ! 
Memory, as aided by t oe eed 
i GRAMMAR (22), comprehending rahe ghee 
or Letters ; whence . : YD aa 
ef C4 . Profody. 
History (23). : 
Speech, RHETORIC (24). | x 
Indica 1 t " pics + 
HUMAN, telpeating / 3° @ deus ae. bear / fe Tragedy, 
Man, confidered 3 : Imagination, as /Verfe, / POETRY (28)s> Dramatic ; whence ney 
bi A es ‘ia ideas whence fubdivided into} : ) Opera. ye 
be ts. Bide eae » \employed about ius a Sal Ps : NP: itoral r 
+ j e/ altoral. 
Sounds, Hue (26) . \Allegorical, : 
& a : Painting, Sculpture, and the whole body of ArTs (27). 
Conftituent Parts, Anatomy (28), 
M, be PHARMACY (30). 
_ 5 Health, MEDICINE .(29) fubfervient to which ares CHEMISTRY (31). 
Body, confidered with refpe&t to its : whence SURGERY (32), 
Beauty, Cosmetics (33), 
: : ? Fencing, F 
Vigour 5 GymMWasTics (34), comprehendings Dancing, 
\ ‘ | ie Boxing, &ec. 


General ETurcs (35), or the duties which. men owe to each other, | bftra&ting from pofitive inftitutions. 


of Nations, or the duties which independent and free ftates owe to each other. 

ais oie snto 9 Common, or Cuftomar 

ta) Municipal, fubdivided into Statute ? Yt Law (36). 
of particular States, viz, } Civil, common to all civilized States. 


as a Member of Society ; Canon, refpeéting the clergy and teclefiattical Polity. 


fe CULAR, ve. ce Lely Ae 
| solged in the hasdeof 4 a few Perfons, F UENCE Olygsichy, and hence § Duvevirate, 
a fingle Perfon ; J Mofarchy. 
ComMERCE (38) 5 whence Company, Corporation, Exchange, Duty, Bounty, Drawback, Freight, Charter-party, &c. 
Ptolemaic : J 
Univerfe; whence Cofmography, fubdivided into the} Cope Ssytems ol etROu | (39). 


Natural, _ (Figure and Natural Divifions, as Continent, Ifland, Ocean, Lake, @¢. 
GEOGRAPHY (40), fubdivided intos Political, defcribing its 4 Political Divifions, as Empire, Kingdom, Province, County, &c. 


NATURAL, which Ecclefiattieal, i Bel Divifions, into Archbifhoprics, Bifhoprics, Parifhes, @c. 


treats of the ; : 
; f Quadrupeds 3 and hence Horfemanhhip, Hunting, Farriery, &c, 
Birds, called ORNITHOLOGY ; and hence Falconry, Fowling, 4 


? : : 
. i i Amphibious Avimals, as Serpents, Lizards Frogs, Ge. 
Animals; whence ZooLocy (42), or the sane of Fithes, termed ICHTHYOLOGY ; and hende Fifhng, &e, 
Earth; whence f Infeéts, both winged and naked, as Flies, Worms, &e. 


Animalcules, or Animals vifible only by the help of Microfcopes 


BoTany (43), containi ag the claffes and charaMters 


¥ ok J Acnicutune (44)5 2) forPlan ka 
Vegetables; whence GARDENING (45), ihe lefeyibing the Cultivation 


NATURAL HISTORY (41) 
defcribing its natural Pro- 


duétions, as Ai aratan ae ‘fimple vitrifiable calcarious, and incombuftit 
4 Ot Minerals ; whence MINERALOGY (47), “ee P Paleias 3 


HusBANDRY (46), 


2 5 compound Ores of Salts, Sulphurs, and Metals, 
5 ; q sina aggregate {parry Concretions, Petrifactions, 
e 
Water, 8 (Hyprojtocy (48), Hyprosratics (49), HyDRauLIcs (50), Navig; 
Fluids, as 4 Air, 3 + AEROLMGY, (52), METEOROLOGY (53), PNEUMATICS (54). ty 
Fire, and Light ; 3° COprics (55), PERSPECTIVE (56), PAINTING (57). ‘ rs 
Baking, é 
Cooking, * ? 
Diet and Domestic Orconomy (59); J Brewery, : : |} (ere : ; 
® Seeds ate earings @penGoneel Dikillery, together with the many Utenfils {and Implements belonging to each of them. 
Pickling, 
: Curing, Ge. : . ; 
Skins, , Tanners, Curriers, Shoemake sy Glovers, Sadlers, Coach-makers, &c, 
Hair, Hatters, Hair-fpinfters, Brofh-makers, Pecuke-makers, &c. 
Wool, Clothiers, Weavers, Fillers, @Dyers, Woollen-drapers, Taylors, Hofiers, &c. 
. : $ Dress and EquipacE (60), / Silk, whence ¢ J browfters, Silk-wesv ars, Miircers, Mantua-makers, &c. 
: whether of) Flax, Bleachers, Linen-drapersj Mijgliners, Thread-fpinners, Lace-weayers, &c, 
’ ; Cotton and Hemp, Mouflin, Callico, Manchefter- elvet, Fultian, Canvas, &c, 
ay - . : | Metals, Refiners, Gold-beaters, Gildeifis, Embroiderers, Lacemen, Sword-cutlers, Buckle and Button-founde: 
4 Precious Stones ; . Lapidaries, Diamond-cutters; § Jewellers ; Ring, Bar-ring, Bracelet, Brilliant, &c, pe p 
» ¢ Mafons, Bricklayers, Tyl rs, Slaters, Carpenters, Smiths, Glaziers, &e, : 
s eT ARCHITECTURE (61); whence 4 Tufcan, Doric, Agric, Cofinthian, Comipofite, Gc. Orders ; alo Column, Capital, @c. 
Church, Palace, Houfe, al!, Library, Bridge, Door, Window, Chimney, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL, (58) \ Buripine, fubdivided intoy ForTiFIcATION (62); whence Caltle, Fort, Baftion, Ramp) 

whether relating to ‘ ' Ship-carpenters, Anchor-fi 
(Sav s . SHIP-BUILDING (63); whence 3 sip of war and burden, 

; Hull, Deck, Maft, Yard, 


UN A “ Painters, Upholfterers, Joiners, Turners, Bedftead-m>kers ; 
FuRNITURE (64) 5 whence Tables, Chairs, Chelts of Drawers, Beds, Blankets, Buroes, 


irt, Moat; Crown: work, Curtin,, Horn-work, Half-moon, &c. 
liths, Cordage-makers, Sail-makers, Sailors, @c. 

Salley, Sloop, Yacht,.Barge, Boat, Sculler, &c, 1 le 
Bowfprit, Stern, Forecaftle, Keel, Cabin, &c. 


Dabinet-makers, Black -finiths, Silver-fmiths, Carpet-weavers, &e. _ 
| Beaufets, China, Looking glaffes, Pictures, Toilets, Plate, Stoves, ce 


ie Paper-makers, Letter-founders, Wood- it riomett 
A LITERATURE (65)3 whence P 2 ? ood-cutters, Printers, En 


ravers, Bookbinders, Bookfellers, Mathematical-inftrument makers, @e. 
Paper, Parchment, Type, Copper-plate, Prefs, Rolling-prefs 


Ink, Book, Folio, Quarto, Ogtavo, Defk, Form, Book-cale, Ge. 


1, Wind-mill, Water-works, Wine-prefs, Powder-mill, Steam-engine, Be. 

ine, Diamond-cutters-wheel, Machines for wire-drawing, Se. 

| Plummet, Bevel, Crane, Pile-engine, Forge, Bellows, Anvil, &e. 

y, Globes, Scale, Balances, Screws, Pullies, Axis and Wheel, Nea, 
iepfydra, Diving-bel!, Telefcope, Punips, Air-pumps, Micrometer, Mee 
d, Grenadoy Drum, Trumpet, Chain-fhot, Fire-works, Battering-ram, Ba i 


' Card, Wheel, Loom, Fulling-mill, Vat, Calender, Reel, Silk-eng 
) Saw, Ax, Plane, Chiffel, Gouge, Hammer, Mallet, Sawing-mill 


» 


[ wat Compaffes, Quadrants, Theodolite, Circumferentor, Orre 


Toous eS ) ¢ Plough, Scythe, Sickle, Pruning-hook, Cart, Waggon, Water-mi 


INSTRUMENTS, 


MACHINES: Be. | 
(66) : 


Watch, Clock, Dial, Barometer, Thermometer, Camera-ob/cura, 
Gun, Piltol, Cannon, Mortar, Cothorn, Ball, Bomb, Bayonet; Swo 


; » [To be placed after'the Introduction. ] 


A NEW AND 


COMPLETE 


DICTIONARY 


O 


Ca 


* 
The firft lettenof the alphabet, and 
9 one of the five vowels, is pronoun- 


ed yarioufly; fometimes open, as 
in the words talk, war; and at others 
clofe, as in take, wake. 

A is alfo ufed, on many occafions, as a 
charaéter, mark, or abbreviation. Thus, 
in the calendar, it is the firft of the do- 
minical letters: among logicians, it de- 
notes an univerfal affirmative propofition : 
as a numeral, A fignified 1 among the 
Greeks ; but among the Romans, it denot- 


ed 500, and witha dafhi over it, thus A» 
5000. The Romans alfo ufed it on pub- 
lic occafions for amtiquare, to antiquate 
or reject a propofed law; as did the 
judges of the fame people for abfolvo, I 
abfolve or acquit ; whence it had the name 
of litera falutaris. A is frequently alfo 
met with, denoting Aulus, Auguflus, Ager, 
Aiunt, &c. A. A. ftands for Augufti ; 
A. A. A. for aurum,; argentum, aes; 
and, among chemifts, for <Amalgama. 
A.M. is uled for anno mundi, or artium 
magifier. A. A.U.C, for anno ab urbe 
condita; A; B. for alia bona; A. C. 
for acta caufa, ox alius ciwis; and A. D. 
for anno domini. On ancient medgls, A 
flands for Argos, and fometimes for Athens ; 
but on coins of modern date, for Paris. 
A, @ or Ga, among phyficians, denote 
ana, or an equal weight, or quantity, of 
feveral ingredients, ‘The letter A is alfo 
ufed by merchants, to fignify accepted ; 
among whom it is likewife ufual to mark 
their {ets of bodks with the letters A,B,C, 
&c, inftead of the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c, 

A, or AN, is alfo one of the english articles, 
See ARTICLE. 

AA, jin geography, the name of fevéral) 


ae > ae 


F 


AR-TS and SCIENCES, . 


s 


ABA 


rivers, in different parts of the world. 
1, Of one in the country ofSologne, in 
France. 3. Of one in french Flanders, 
3. Of three in Switzerland. 4. Of five 
in the Low Countries. 5. Of five in Welt- 
phalia, 6. And, laftly, of one in Livonia. 

AACH, in geography, the name of a town 
and river of Swabia. See the article 
SWABIA. 

AADE, or Aaba, the name of two rivers, 
one in the country of the Grifons in Swit- 

zerland, and the other in dutch Brabant. 

AAR, the name of two rivers, one in Swit- 
zerland, and the other in Weitphalia. 

AATTER, a province of Arabia Felix, 
fituated on the Red-Sea. N, B, There 
are feveral other places, fometimes fpelled 
with AA, but more ufually with one A: 
thefe will be inferted in the alphabetical 
order, according to the’ laft orthography, 

AB, in the hebrew chronology, the ele- 
venth month of the civil, and the fifth o! 
the ecclefiaftical, year: it anfwered to the 
moon of our July, and contained thirty 
days. . 

ABACATUATA, in ichthyology, an ame. 
rican fifh of the acanthopterygious, © 
prickly-finned, kind, It is a ipecies o: 
zeus, according to Artedi, and greath 
refembles the common plaife, both in fiz 
and figure. It has five fins, one on th 
back, and another on the belly, bot 
running to the tail: there are orber tw 
at the gills; and the tail, which 1s con 
fiderably forked, makes the fifth. Se 
plate I, fig. 1. 

ABACOT, the name of the ant ent cor 
net, or cap of ftate, worn by the ene) 
kings, the upper part of which was mad 
up in form of a double crown. . 


B ABAC 


ae A 


ABACTUS, among antient phyficians, a 
term ufed fora mifcarriage effected by art. 
ABACUS, in archite&ture, the uppernrott 
member of the capital of acolumn. See 
the ‘article CAPITAL, 
Vitruvius tells us, tat Calimachus, a ftatu- 
ary of Athens, invented this ornament from 
the following circumftance. An Athe- 
nian old woman happening to place a 
bafket covered with a fquare tile over the 
root of an acanthus, which grew on the 
grave of a young, corinthian lady, the 
plant, fhooting up the following {pring, 
encompatled the bafket all around, till 
meeting with the tile, it curled back in a 
kind of ferolls. The {culptor, paffiiig 
by and obferving it, executed a capital 
on. this plan, reprefenting the tile by the 
abacus ; the leaves of the acanthus by 
the volutes or {crolls, and the bafket by 
sthe body of the capital. } 
"In the tufcan, doric, and tonic orders, 
_» the abacus is flat and fquare; but in the 
™yicher orders, its four fides, or faces, ase 
* arched inwards, with fome ornament, as 
' a rofe or other flower, ‘in’ the middle of 
each arch, and its four corners cut off, See 
plate I. fig. 2, \ 
Scamozzi alfo ufes abacus for a convave 
« moulding in the capital of the tufean 
‘pedeftal, Wee ees 
Abacus, ov Abacifeus, in the antient archi- 
teSure, likewife dénoted certain compart- 
ments in mofaic pavements, and the like. 
ABACUS, among antient mathematicians, 
was a table ftrewed over with duft, or 
fand, on which they drew their figuers or 
fchemes. 
ABACUS, in arithmetic, an infrument for 
- facilitating operations by means of coun- 
ters. Its form is various; but that chiefly 
ufed in Europe, is made by drawing pa- 
‘Yallel lines, diftant from each other at leatt 
twice the diameter of a counter; which 
placed on the lowermoft line, fignifies 
1; on the fecond, ro; on the third, 100; 
on the fourth, 1000; andfoon. Again, 
a counter, placed in the fpaces: between 
the lines, fignifies only the half of what 
it would do on the next fuperior line, At- 
cording to this notation, the fame num- 
ber, 1754 for example, may be -reprefent- 
ed by diferent difpofitions of counters. 
See A and B plate. fig. 3. 
Abacus pythagoritus, a rhe aha ion-table, 
or atable of numbers ready caft up, to ta- 
cilitate operations in arithmetic, 
Abacus logifticus, ig a\fo a kind of multi- 
plication-tabie, in form of a right-angled 
triangle. » 
\ Abacus barmonicys, aragng muficians, des 
a 


Ny 


“te 


ABA 
notes the arrangement of the keys of 4 
mufical inftrument, 

ABAFT, in the fea-language, a term ap- 
plied to any thing fituated towards the 
ftern of a veffel: thus, a thing is faid, 
to be abaft the fore maft, or main-maft, 
when plaged: between the fore-maft, or 
main-maft, and the ftern. 

ABALIENATION, in the roman law, 
a fpecies of alienation. See the article 
ALIENATION. 

ABAPTISTON, or ANABAPTISTON, 
among antient phyficians, names given to 
the inftrument now called a trepan, 
the article TREPAN. 


ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, the — 


fame. with diarthrofis. 
‘DIARTHROSIS.. 2.5 
ABASED, abaifé, in heraldry, is faid of 
the wings of eagles, &c. when the tip 


See the article 


looks downwards to the point of the fhield, : 


or when the wings are fhut; the natural 
way of bearing them being fpread. — 
A chevron, pale, bend, &c, are alfo faid td 
be abafed, when their points terminate4n, 
or below the center of the fhield. Laftly, 
an abafed ordinary, is one placed below 
its due fituation. 

ABASING, in the fea-language, the fame 
with ftriking. See STRIKE. 

ABASSI, or Asassis, a filver-coin, cur- 
rent in Perfia, and fomewhat lefs' than 

‘the englith fhilling. 

ABATE, in the manege. A horfe is faid 
to abate, or take down his curvets, when 
he puts both his hinder-legs to the ground 
atonce, and obferves the fame exacine{s 
invall the times. See the article CURVET. 

ABATELEMENT, in commerce, a term 
uled fora prohibition of trade to all french 
merchants in the ports of the Levant, who 


will not ftand to theif bargains, or refule _ 


to. pay theirdebts,. ‘ 


The abatelement is a fentence of the 
french conful, and muft be taken off be- 
fore they can fue any perfon for the pay- 
ment of thei# debts. 


ABATEMENT, in’a general fe, fig~ 


nifies. the leflening or diminifhing fome- 


thing. BF Cahn Hie 
ABATEMENT, in heraldry, fomething add- 
‘ed toa coat of arms, in order to Jef- 
fen its true dignity, and point out fome 
‘imperfection or ftain in’ the ‘charagter. of 
the perfon who bears it. Abatements are 
al made by reverffon or diminution 5 


whole efeutcheon being turned upfide ~ 


- down, or another inverted one added, in 


. the former cafe; andas to diminutions, 


they are either a delf, a point, a poixt 
dexter, a point ghampain, a plain point, 
. a goav 


See ~ 


—— 
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are ae ABAC ATVATA. | 


S 


\ —TCe Sex 


< BOARD. 


Tug. 3. ABACUS, or COUNTING - 


(9. 4. ARIES, the F7R-TREE . 


eae: 


a goar finifter, or two guffets. See DeLr, 
Pount, Ge. © 

ABATEMENT, in law, fignifies the reject- 
ing a fuit, on account of fome fault ei- 
ther in the matter, or proceeding. Hence, 
Plea in abatement is fome exception al- 
ledged, and proved, againft the plaintiff's 
writt, declaration, &c. and praying that 
the plaint may abate or ceafe ;_ which be- 
ing granted, all writs in the procefs muft 
beg:in de novo, 

Abatement is alfo an irregular entry upon 
‘homfes or lands, and in this fenfe, is fy- 
nomymous with intrufion,, See ABATOR, 

ABATEMENT, among traders, the fame 

with what is otherwife called rebate or 
_ difcount, See REBATE and Discount. 
_ABATIS, or AxBBatts, in middle age 
wriiters, an officer in the ftables of prin - 
ces}; fo called, according to Ducange, 
from batum, an antient meafure of corn. 

ABATOR, in law, one who enters into 
a lhoufe or lands, void by the death of 
the Jaft poffeffor, before the true heir: 
anid thereby keeps him out, till he brings 
the writ intrufione. See INTRUSIONE. 

ABB, in our old writers, is ufed for the yarn 
of a weaver’s warp ; and hence the wool 
of which it was made, had the name of 
abib-wool. 

ABBA, a fyriac term, literally fignifying 
father, and ufed as a title of honour, par- 
ticularly to a bifhop or abbot. 

ABBESS, the fuperior of a convent of nuns, 

See the article NUN. 
The abbefs enjoys tMfe fame privileges, and 
hag the fame authority over her nuns, that 
thie abbots have over their monks 3 {piri- 
tural functions only excepted, of which the 
fexx renders her incapable. See Anzor. 

ABBEVILLE, a large city of France, fi- 
tmated in Picardy, ninety miles N. of 
Piaris; its N, Lat. being so° 7’. and E, 
longitude 2°, ' 

ABBEY, or ABBy, the name of fuch re- 

ligious houfes as are governed by a fu- 
perior, under the title of abbot or abbefs. 
fibbeys differ in nothing from priories, 
except that the latter are governed by pri- 
‘ons, inftead of abbots. 
The abbeys of England, at their diffolu- 
tion under K. Henry VIIJ. became lay- 
fees: no lefs than 190 were then diffolv- 
eid of between 200/, and 35,000/. yearly 
revenue, which ata medium amounted to 
2,853,0001. per annum; animmenfe fum 
im thofé days, 

ABBOT, or ABBAT, the fuperior, or go- 
wernor of a monaftery of monks, erected 
tinto an abbey or prelacy, See Manx and 
IMonasTERy, 


a Ni a? 


a 


The abbots of the primitive monafteries 
were men of great plainnefs and fimpli- 
city ; but afterwards affecting not only 


preheminence over each other, buteven | 


to be independent of the bifhop, there 
arole new {pecies and diftin&tions of abbots 


into mitred and not mired, croziered and. 


not croziered, and cecumenical ones, . 
Mitred Abbots were privileged to wear a 
mitre, and befides enjoyed the full epifco- 
- pal jarifdiétion of their feveral precingts.’ 
Among us, thefe were called abbotse 
fovereign, or abbots - general, and were 
lords of parliament: they were twenty- 
feven in number, befides two mitred pri- 
ors. ‘The not mitred ones continued fub- 
ject to their diocefan bifhop. 
Croziered Abbots were thofe entituled to 
carry acrozier, or paftoral {taff. 


Oeccumenical Abbots, the fame with univer- _ 


fal abbots, a tile affumed among the 
Greeks, in imitation of the patriarch of 


~ 


Conftantinople: nor have thofe of the © 
Jatin church been behind hand with them — 


in this refpe&t ; fome having called them- 
felves abbas abbatum, or the abbot of ab- 
bots ; and others affumed the title of cardi- 
nal-abbot, 

- Abbots, however, are chiefly diftinguifh- 
ed, at prefent, into regular and com- 
mendatory ; the former being real monks 
.or religious, and the latter only feculars. 
or lay-men. Thefe laft, notwithftand- 
ing that the term commendam feems to 
fignify the contrary, have the perpetual 
enjoyment of ‘the fruits:of their abbeys. 
Antiently the ceremony of creating an 
abot confifted in cloathing him with the 
habit called ¢aculla, or cowl: putting 
the paftoral ftaff into his hand, and the 
fhoes called pedals, on his feet; but at 
prefent, it is only a fimple benediétion, 
improperly called, by fome, confecration. 

ABEOT is alfo a title given to others be- 
fide the fuperiors of monafteries: thus 
bithops, whofe fees were formerly abbeys, 
are called abbots; as are the fuperiors 
of fome congregations of regular canons, 
particularly that of St. Geneviéve at 
Paris: and among the Genoefe, the chief 
magiltrate of their republic formerly bore 
the title-of abbot of the people. It was 
likewife ufual, about the time of Char- 
lemaign, for feveral lords to affume the 
title of count-abbots, abba-comites; and 
that for no other reafon, but becdufe the 
fuper-intendency of certain abbeys was 
committed to them. 

ABBREVIATION, the fame with abbre- 
viature, See ABBREVIATURE. 4) 

ABBREVIATOR, in a general fenfe, 

Ba 
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who abridges, or reduces a long writing 
into narrow bounds. 
Ablreviators, in the chancery of Rome,are 
officers whofe bufinefs, according to Cham- 
pini, is to draw up the pope’s briefs, and 
reduce the petitions granted by the pontiff 
into properform, ‘Che abbreviators con- 
flitute a college of teventy-two perfons, 
divided into two parks, or ranks; the 
one called abbreviatores de parco majore, 
who are twe!ve in number, and all pre- 
lates; the other, abbreviatores de parco 
minore, called alfo examinatores, who may 
be all lay-men. 

ABBREVIATURE, or ABBREVIATION, 

properly fignifies the fubftitution of a fyl- 

able or letter for a whole word: thus M. 

ftands for szanipulus, a handful, and 

Cong. for congius, a gallon, 

Abbreviature, in a lefs proper fenfe, is ufed 

“for any mark or character. See Cua- 

_ _ RACTER. 

ABBREUVOIR, in mafonry, certain in- 
dentures made with a hammer, in the 
joints and beds of ftones, in order that the 

_ mortar being received into thefe, may 
bind them the firmer together. 

’ ABCEDARY, AscEDARIAN, or ABECE- 
DARIAN, an epithet given to compofi- 
tions, the parts of which are difpofed in 
the order of the letters of the alphabets 
thus, we fay abcedarian pfa!ms, lamen- 
tations, hymns, &c. 

ABDALS, in the afiatic cuftoms, a kind of 
furious enthufiafts,, whofe madnefs makes 
them frequently run about the ftreets, and 
kill all they meet of a different religion 
from what they profefs; this our failors 
call running a muk, 

ABDEST, among mahometans, a kind of 
wafhing, or lotion, praétifed both by 
‘Turks and Perfians, before prayers, en- 
tering the mofque, or reading the alcor 
ran, 

ABDIARA, in geography, a kingdom of 
Afia, dependent on that of Pegu. See 
the article Pecu. 

ABDICARIAN propojition, abdicaria pro- 
pofitio, in logic, the fame with a nega- 
tive one, See the article PROPOSITION. 

ABDICATION, abdicatio, the act of a 
magiftrate, who gives up, or divefts him- 
felf of an office, It differs from refig- 
nation, as this laft is done in favour of 
fome other perfon: whereas abdication 
is done without any {uch view, See RE- 
SIGNATION, 

ABDICATION is alfo ufed, by civilians, for 
a father’s difcarding his fon. - This, call- 
ed likewile a familia alienatio, was difte- 
ent from exheredation, or difinheriting, 
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as being done in the father’s life-time ¥ 
whereas exheredation never took place till 
his death: fo that an abdicated fon was 
aftually difinherited, but not vice verfia. 
This term, among the Romans, was alfo 
ufed for a citizen’s renouncing his liberty, 
and voluntarily becoming a flave. 

ABDOMEN, in anatomy, the lower part 
of the trunk of the body, reaching from 
the thorax to the bottom of the pelvis. See 
the article THORAX. 

The abdomen is divided, by anatomiits, 
into three anterior regions, viz. the epi- 
gaftric, or upper one; the umbilical, or 
middle one; and the hypogaftric, or 
lower one: there is alfo one pofterior re- 
gion, called regio Jumbaris. See the ar- 
ticle EpiGastric, &c. 

Each of thefe regions is likewife divided 
inte three parts, a middle and two late- 
ral ones: thus, in the epigaftric region, 
befides the middle part, we have the right 
and left hypochondrium ; in the ambilical 
region, the umbilicus or middle part, and 
its lateral parts, the /umdi or loins; and, 
laftly, in the hypogaftric region, the 
middle part is called pubes, and its two 
lateral parts the inguiva or groins, See 
HypocHonpDrRia, &ce. 

Within the abdomen, befides the fto- 
mach and alunentary dué, there are 
contained the mefentery, mefocolon, o- 
mentum, liver, gall-bladder, fpleen, pan- 
creas, mefenteric glands, the la¢teal vef- 
fels, receptaculunw chyli, kidneys, re- “ 
nal glands, ureters, bladder, and the in~ 
ternal parts of generation in both fexes. 
See SromacH, Ge. 

The abdomen forms a kind of oblong 
convexity, like an oval vault, feparated 
from the cavity of the thorax by the dia- 
phragm. [tis lined, on the infide, with 
a ftrong but foft membrane, called the 
peritoneum ; which furrounds, and COfie 
tains all the vifcera. On the outfide, it 
is guarded by the mufcles called obliqui 
afcendentes and defcendentes: together 
with the restus tran{verfalis and pyramida- 
lis. See the defcription of each under its 
proper article. 

The cavity of the abdomen ‘is of an ir- 
regularly oval figure, but {till fymmetri- 
cal. On the forefide, it is uniformly 
arched or oval, and its greateft capacity 
is about the navel. On the upper fide, it 
is bounded by a portion of a vault, ve- 
ry much inclined. On the back fide, it 
is in a manner diyided into two cavities, 
by the jutting out of the vertebra of the 
loins. On the lower fide, it contraéts all 
the way to the edge of the pelvis, and 
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from thence expands again a little, as far 
as the os coccygis, and the tubercles of 
the ilcium ; terminating in the void fpace 
between thefe three parts. 

It is remarkable of the fkin of the ab- 
domen, that it may be naturally increaf- 
ed very much in breadth, without lofing 
any thing confiderable of its thicknefs, as 
is the cafe in the natural ftates of corpu- 
lency and pregnancy. 

Difeafes of the ABDOMEN are chiefly in- 
flammations, abfceffes, indurations, infla- 
tions, fpafms, Gc. See INFLAMMA- 
TION, &c. 

Wounds of the AsDoMEN, Thefe either 
affeét the common integuments and muf- 
cles only, or they likewife penetrate into 
the abdomen. Now it is eafy to exa- 
mine whether this laft be the cafe, by the 
eye, lby a probe or finger, or by injecting 
warm water into the wound : if the wa- 
ter meets with no obftruétion, the wound 
certainly penetrates ; but if itis thrown 
back, and the probe cannot enter, you 
may ‘conclude the wound has not pene- 
tratecl into the cavity of the abdomen. 
Wounds which do not penetrate into the 
cavity are of two forts; for either the 
common integuments only are hurt, or 
the mutcles alfo of the abdomen are di- 
vided!, as far as the peritoneum, Wounds 
of thie firft kind are eafily cured, but 
thofe of the latter clafs are extremely 
dangerous, becaufe the inteltines are apt 
to fall through the wound. Hence the 
future becomes neceffary to keep the gap- 
ing lips of the wound together ; after 
which the wound is to be dreffed with 
vulnewary balfams, and a fticking platter : 
reft amd abftinence muft likewiie be en- 
joined the patient, and his bowels kept 
open by an emollient clyfter. 

If the wound be found to penetrate, the 
furgeon ought to examine carefully whe- 
ther any of the inteftines be hurt ; which 
he may conclude is not the cafe, when 
there is no great degree of weaknels, hae- 
morrlhage, pain, fevers, @c; if when. the 
patiemt is laid on the wounded fide, there 
1s no. difcharge of chyle, gall, excrements, 
or uriine, if milk be injected warm, and 
returm without any alteration of its co- 
Jour} if the inftrument was not very 
fharp; and, laftly, if there is no vomit- 
ing nor difcharge of blood by the mouth, 
ftool, or urine, nor any {welling and 
hardmiefs of the belly, 
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foning, called by the Greeks apagoge 5 


wherein, from a certain or undeniable 
propofition, we infer the truth of fome- 


thing fuppofed to be contained in that. 


propofition: thus in this fyllogifm, 


Whatever God has revealed is certain~_ 


_ ly true: 
Now, God has revealed the myfteries 
of the incarnation and trinity : 


Therefore, thefe myfteries are certain- — 


ly true. 
In arguments of this kind, it is always 
neceflary to prove the minor propofition 
to be contained in the major, or undeni- 
able one, otherwife the reafoning lofes 
all its force. 


AsBpuCcTION, in furgery, a kind of frac- 


ture, wherein the bone being entirely 
broken near a joint, the two ftumps re- 
cede confiderably from each other. See 
FRACTURE, 

ABDUCTOR, or ABDUCENT, in ana- 


tomy, a name given to feveral mufcles on 


account of their ferving to withdraw, 
open, or pull back the parts to which 
they are fixed. Of this kind are the ab- 
duéor auricularis, or of the little- finger; 
the abduétor indicis, or of the fore-finger 5 
the abdudor labiorum, called alfo levator 
and elevator ; the abdudtor minimi digiti 
pedis, or ot the little toe; the abdudor 
oculi, or of the eye; the abduor offis me- 
tacarpi digiti minimi, or metacarpal ab- 
duétor ; the abduétor pollicis, or of the 
thumb, called alfo thenar; the abductor 
pollicis longus, called allo extenfor primus 
pollicis; and laftly, the abductor pollicis 
pedis, or of the great-toe. See FINGER, 
TuHums, Tor, &c. 
ABECEDARIAN, the fame with abce- 
dary, See ABCEDARY. 
ABEL-TREE, or ABELE-TREE, a name 
given to the white poplar with large leaves. 
See the article PopLar, 
ABELMOSCH, or ABELMUSCH, the 
name of the egyptian ketmia, with per- 
fumed feeds, called by us mu/k-/eed. See 
the articles KETMIA and MusK-sEED. 
ABELOITES, or ABELONIANS, in 
church-hiftory, a fe& of heretics, called 
alfo abelians, whofe diftinguifhing doc- 
trine was to marry, and yet live in pro- 
feffed abftinence; a tenet, which, ac- 
cording to fome authors, they founded on 
that text, x Cor, vii, 29. Let them that 
have wives be as though they had none, 
ABERBROTHOCK, one of the royal bo- 


a 


roughs of Scotland, fituated in the county 

of Angus, about forty miles N. of Edin- _ 

burgh ; its W, longitude being 2° 20%). 
: 7 and ~ 


ABDUCENT, abducens, in anatomy, the 
fame with abductor. See AnDuCTOR. 


ABDUCTION, in logic, a form of reas 
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and N; latitude 56° 30/. . 

ABERCONWAY, a town in Wales, 
See CONWAY. 

ABERDEEN, the name of two cities in 
Scotland, fituated on the german ocean, 
in 1° 45/ W. longitude, and 579 19’ 
or 12’ N. lat. and called the old and 
new towns; the former of which was 
a bifhop’s fee, ftanding on the fouthern 
‘banks of the river Don ; and the latter, 
which is one of the royal boroughs, and 
a town of confiderable trade, on the 
northern bank of the river Dee : fo that, 
properly fpeaking, the new town only 
fhould be called Aberdeen, and. the old 
town Aberdon; aber fignifying the 
mouth or conflux of rivers, There is an 
univerfity in both towns ; that in the old 
one being called the King’s-College ; and 
the other, in the new town, the Mar- 
foal's ov Earl-Marfhal's college. 

ABEREMURDER, aberemurdrum, in our 
old law books, murder proved ina judi- 
ciary way. Aberemurder was a crime 
that could not be atoned for with money, 
as moft others might. 

ABERGAVENNY, a town of Mon- 
mouthfhire, fituated fourteen miles weft 
of Monmouth, in 3° 12’ W. longitude 
and 51° so’. N. latitude. 

ABERRATION, in aftyonomy, an appa- 
rent motion of the fixed flars, occafioned 
by the progreffive motion of light. See 
the article LIGHT. if 

ABERRATION, in optics, a deviation of 
the rays of light, when reflected, where- 
by they are prevented from meeting in 
the fame point. Aberrations are of two 
kinds, one arifing from thefigure of there- 
flecting body, the other from the different 

-refrangibility of the rays themfelves : this 
Jaft is called the newtontan aberration, 
from the name of the difcoverer. 

ABERYSTWITH, a market town in 

Wales, fituated in 4° 15’ W. longitude, 

and 52° 30’ N. latitude, about twenty- 

feven miles N. E. of Cardigan. 


._ ABESTA, in perfian antiquity, one of 


the facred books of the magi, attributed 
to their founder Zoroafter, It is a com- 
mentary on two others, called xed and 
azend, See the article ZEND. 
ABETTOR, or ABBETTOR, in law, the 
perfon who promotes or procures a crime 
to be committed: thus, an abettor of 
murder is one who commands or counfels 
another to commit it. An abettor, ac- 
cording as he is prefent or abfent at the 
time of committing the fact, is punifhable 
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as a principal or acceflary. See the ar~ 
ticle ACCESSARY. 
An abettor isthe fame with one whois 


deemed art and part, by the law of Scet- 
land. See ArT and Parr. 


“ABEX, the name of a large traét of land 


lying along the weftern coaft of the Red- 
Sea: it is fubjeét to the Turks. 

ABEYANCE, ABEIANCE, or ABBAY- 
ANCE, in law, the expectancy of an 
eftate or poffeflion : thus, when a parfon 
dies, the fee of the glebe belonging to his 

Church is faid to bé in abeyance during the 
time the parfonage is void. It is a fixt 
principle of law, that the fee-fimple of alk 
lands is in fomebody, or elfe in abey- 
ance. 

ABIB, in the hebrew chronology, the firft 
month of their ecclefiattical year. It was 
afterwards called nifan, and anfwered to 
our March. 

ABIES, the Fir-Treez, in botany, 2 fpe- 

cies of the pine-tree, the fpecific charac- 
ters of which are, that the leaves are 
fingle, and not placed in pairs as in the 
pine. See plate I. fig. 4. and the ar- 
ticle PINE. 
The tops and leaves of the fir-tree, are 
recommended to be taken in diet. drinks 
for the fcurvy. Rofin, tar, common 
pitch, burgundy pitch, ftrafburg turpen- 
tine, canada balfam, &c. are produétions 
of fir ; for the defcription and ufes of all 
which, fee Rosin, Tar, &c. 

ABIGEAT, abigeatus, in the civil law, 
the crime of ftealing or driving off cattle 
in droves, otherwife called abadus. 
it was more feverely punifhed than fim- 
ple theft, viz. by a. condemnation to the 
mines, banifhment, or even death it- 
felf, 

ABIGEAT was alfo ufed among antient 
phyficians, in the fame fenfe with abaéctus, 
for a mifcarriage or abortion effected by 
art. See ABORTION. , 

ABIGEUS, in the civil law, one who is 
guilty of the crime abigeat, See the ar- 
ticle ABIGEAT. 

ABILITY, in a law fenfe, is the power 
of doing certain actions, principally in 
regard to the acquifition ‘or transferring 
of property. Every perfon is fuppofed 
to have this power, whom the law does 
not difable. See the article Non-Azi- 
Lit ¥:. 

ABINGTON, a town of Berkhhire, fitu- 
ated on the river Thames about fifty-five 
miles W. of London, and five miles 
fouth of Oxford, It gives the title 4 

ear 
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earl to the noble family of Bertie. 

AB-INTESTATE, ab intcfato, in the 
civildaw. See INTESTATE. 

ABISHERING, ‘in our old law books, 
chatters, &c. a liberty or freedom from 
all amerciaments: alio a right to the 
forfeitures: of others. 

ABJURATION, in law, is ufed for re- 
nouncing, difclaiming, and denying the 
pretender to have any manner of right to 
the throne of thefe kingdoms : and that 
upon oath, which is required to be taken 
upon divers pains and penalties by many 
fiatutes, particularly 1 W. and M. 
713 W.HII. 1 Anne. x Geo. I. 

ABJURATION, in our antient cuftoms, an 
oath taken by a perfon guilty of felony, 
and who had fled to a place of fanéiuary, 
to leave the world for ever. This is much 
the fame with what in Scotland is called 
Jignimg an a& of banifhment. 

ABjUR ATION of bere/y, the folemn recan- 
tatiom of fome doétrine, as wicked and 
falfe. 

ABLACTATION, ablafaiio, the wean- 
ing a child from the breaft. As nature 
has taken care to provide an aliment fuit- 
able to the ftomachs of new-born infants, 
fo it has pointed out dire&tions when to 
change it for a diet that is more folid and 
cifficult of digettion, See the article In- 
FANT. 

Exercife and motion are the grand pro- 
moters of digeftion. Whillt therefore an 
infantt is incapable of fufficient exerci‘e 
and mnotion to digeft folid food,athin fluid 
is provided for his fufteaance, which is 
almofft converted into nourifhment before 
it is taken into his ftomach ; and left the 
nurfe fhould give him improper aliment, 
providence feems to have fecured his ten- 
der fomach, in fome degree, from the 
milchiiefs of indigeftion, by denying the 
infant the ule of teeth for the firft months. 
See the articles DIGESTION and MiLk. 
Hence it will appear, that a child ought 
not to be weaned till nature points out 
the proper time, by giving him teeth, and 
makimg him capable of taking-exercife 
fuficient to comminute, and afterwards 
to digeft, an aliment more folid and more 
difficult to diffolve than the’ milk of its 
mother or nurfe. 
is furmifhed by degrees with the inftru- 
ments: of mattication, and the power of 
ufing exercife, the tranfition from milk 
to folid food fhould not be fudden. 

It is mot ‘poffiblé to’ lay down rules for 
weanimg of children adapted to every cafe 
that may occur; regard is to be had to 
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-the ftrength and health of the mother or 
nurfe, as well as of the:child. Upon the 
whole, the method which nature jeems 
to point out fhould be» purfued, unlefs 
fome ciscumftances interfere, which 
make it impraéticable. 

ABLACTATION, among the antient gar- 
deners, the fame with what is now called 
grafting by approach, See the article 
GRAFTING, 

ABLAT, a country of Great-Tartary, the 
inhabitants of which, called Buchars or 
Buchares, are fubjeét to Ruffia, but that 
only for proteétion. -It lies eaftward of 
the river Irtis, and extends.five hundred 
Jeagues along the fouthern: frontiers of 
Siberia. " 

ABLAQUEATION, in the agriculture’ 
of ‘the:antients, an operation called bar - 
ing of trees by our gardeners. See the 
article BarING. 

ABLATIVE, ablativus, in latin gram- 
mar, / the name of the fixth cafe, which 
is peculiar to that language. See the ar- 
ticle CASE. 

The ablative is oppofed to the dative ; 
the latter expreffing the aGtion of giving, 
and the former that of taking away : 
thus, ablatum eft a me, it. was-taken 
from me. <It is fometimes’ called the 
comparative cafe, as being much ufed in 
comparing things together: thus, dudcior 
melle, {weeter than honey. 

Ablative ab/olute, among latin gramma~ 
rians, is much the: fame with what.in 
englith is called a parenthefis, as, juvante 
Deo, with God’s affittance. It is called 
abfolute, becaufe governed by no other 
word. 

ABLECTI, in roman antiquity, a fele& 
body’ of foldiers, chofen from* among 
thofe called extraerdizarii. See Ex- 
TRAORDINARIT, & > 

ABLEGMINA, in roman antiquity, 
choice parts of the entrails of victims, 
called alfo proficie, porricie, profetfa, 
and profegmina, ‘The ablegmina, were 
fprinkled with flour, and burnt on the 
altar :' the priefts pouring fome wine on 
them. 

ABLUENTS, in medicine, diluting me- 
dicines, or fuch as dtffolve and carry off 
acrimonious and ftimulating falts, in any 
part of tte body, efpecially the ftomach 
and inteftines, : 

ABLUTION, in a general fenfe, figni- 
fies the wathing or purifying fomething 
with water. 

Ablution, ina religious fenfe, fignifies a 
ceremony in ufe among the antients, nh 
fii! 
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fill praétifed by the Mahometans : it 
confifted in wafhing the body, which was 
always done before facrificing, or even 
entering their temples, This cuftom was 
probably derived from the Jews ; fince 
we read in fcripture, that Solomon placed 
at the entry of the temple, which he 
ereéted to the true God, a great Laver 
which the text calls a Brafen fea, where 
the priefts wafhed themfelves before they 
offered facrifice, having before-hand 
fanétified the water, by throwing into it 
the afhes of a victim that was flain in 
facrifice. 

Ablution, in the church of Rome, was a 
fmall quantity of wine and water, which 
the communicants formerly took to wath 
down, and promote the digeftion of the 
hoft. They fiill ufe this term for the 
water, with which the prieft wafhes his 
hands after confecrating the hoft, 

ABLUTION, among chemifts and apothe- 
caries, is ufed for wafhing away the fu- 
perabundant {alts of any body ; an ope- 
ration otherwife called edulcoration. See 
EDULCORATION,. i 

AxnLuTioOn, among phyficians, is ufed 
either for wafhing the external parts of 
the body by baths; or deterging the 
bowels by thin diluting fluids, as water- 
gruel, whey, @c. Frequent ablutions 
with warm water are faid to difpofe the 
body to putrid difeafes, by relaxing its 

fibres; which is thought to be one rea- 
fon, why the plague is fo frequent in the 
turkifh dominions; the Mahometan re- 
ligion enjoining conftant ablutions. 

ABO, a city of Sweden, and capital of the 
province of Finland: it is fituated in E, 
Jongitude 21° 30’. and N, latitude 60° 
30’ at the mouth of the river Aurojoki, 
on the Bothnic gulph, about two hundred 
and forty miles N. E. of Stockholm, 

ABOLISHING, the fame with abolition, 
See the next article. 

ABOLITION, ina general fenfe, is ufed 
for deftroying, or utterly eradicating 
fomething. 

ABOLITION, in law, denotes the repeal- 

ing any law or ftatute, and prohibiting 
fome cuitom, ceremony, &c. Sometimes 
alfo it fignifies leave granted by the king, 
or a judge, to a criminal accufer to for- 
bear any farther profecution, 
Abolition is alfo ufed by antient civilians 
and lawyers, for defifting from, or an- 
nulling, a legal profecution; for remit- 
ting the punifhment of a crime; and for 
eancelling or difcharging a public debt. 

ABQLLA, a military garment, woyn by 
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ABOMASUS, AspomasumM, or ABOMA- 


ABORIGENES, in geography, a name 


ABORTION, in medicine, an untimely 
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the greek and romar foldiers: it wat 
lined, or doubled, for warmnefs. . 


$1Us, in comparative anatomy, names 
ufed for the fourth ftomach of ruminat- 
ing beafts, or fuch as chew the cud. 
Thefe have four ftomachs, the firft of 
which is called wenter ; the fecond, reti- 
culum ; the third, omafus ; and the fourth, 
abomafus, 

It is in the abomafus of calves and lambs 
that the runnet is found, ufed for curd- 
ling milk. See Mitx and RUNNET. 


given to the original or firft inhabitants of 

any country ; but more particularly ufed 

for the antient inhabitants of Latium, 

rien Aineas with his Trojans came into 
taly. 


or premature birth of a foetus, otherwife 
called a mifcarriage ;_ but if this hap- 
pen before the fecond month of preg- 
nancy, it is only called a falfe con- 
ception. 

Abortion, which is always a dangerous 
and but too often a fatal accident, may 
be owing to a multiplicity of caufes ; but 
the moft frequent ones are immoderate 
fluxes of any kind, violent paffions of 
the mind, {timulating medicines, ftrong 
purges or vomits, fudden commotions of 
the body, as running, leaping, falls, 
blows, Gc. to which we may add a too 
frequent ufe of venery, copious bleeding 
in the foot, a debility or laxity of the 
womb, anda plhethoric habit of body: - 
this laft is often the caufe of abortion in 

young women, pregnant of their firft 

child. 

Tn order, therefore, to prevent abortion, 

the above caufes mutt be carefully guard- 

ed againft. It is likewife conducive to 

the fame end, ta bleed at proper times ; 

as alfo to ule ftrengthening and attempe~ 

rating medicines ; fuch are nitrous pow- 

ders, dragon’s blood, armenian bole, 

blood-ftone, plantain-water, @c. Af- 

tringent plafters are alfo ordered bySyden- 

ham, to be applied to the region of the 
loins. However, it ought to be carefully 
attended to, not to give any thing re~ 
ftringent either internally or externally, 
when the abortion is become unavoidable. 
The figns of an approaching or threaten~ 
ed abortion, are, a fudden flaccidity 
of the breafts, a conftriétion or fubfiding 
of the belly, a pain in the head and eyes, 
grinding pains in the ftomach, coldnefs of 
the extremities, faintings, thiverings, oe : 


“ABR 
As to the immediate forerunners of an 
abortion, they are thefe, violent pains 
in the loins and hips, a dilatation of the 
orifice of the womb, the formation of 
waters, an eruption of the fame, a dif- 
chairge of pure blood, or blood mixed 
with the waters. 
When thefe fymptoms appear, imme- 
diate delivery becomes abfolutely necef~ 
fary, without waiting for ftrong pains, 
which feldom return after the flooding is 
grown fo exceflive, This is performed 
in the fame manner as for a timely birth, 
for which fee DELIveRY and BIRTH. 
Women fubje& to mifcarriages mult be 
very careful to avoid the ufual caufes of 
them, viz. all violent exercifes, fpeak- 
ing loud, ftrong perfumes, difagreeable 
fmells, and above al] the embraces of 
their hufbands: and upon the firft ap- 
pearance of an approaching abortion, 
they ought to confine themfelves to their 
bedls, till the fymptoms either difappear, 
or till it becomes neceffary to forward the 
delivery. Opiates mixed with reftrin- 
gemts are greatly recommended for pre- 
vemting an increafe of the fymptoms,-and 
the bad confequences thereof, as they 
take off the ftimulation, and thereby re. 
move one great caufe of the hemorrhage 
fo much to be dreaded. ‘The following 
form is prefcribed by Boerhaave : Take 
blood-{tone powdered, armenian bole, 
_and dragon’s blood, of each a dram 3; al- 
fo fyrup of myrtle, an ounce; folid 
laudanum, three grains; and plantain- 
water, fix ounces: mix all together, 
anid Jet the patient take half an ounce of 
it every quarter of an hour. 

ATORTION is alfo ufed for a foetus, which, 
dying inthe womb, continues there be- 
yomd the ufual time of geftation. 

ABORTION, among gardeners, fignifies 
fuch fiuits as are produced too early, and 
newer arrive at maturity. 

ABORTIVE, in a general fenfe, a term 
ufed for any thing which comes before 

its due time, or a defign which mifcar- 
ries, 

ABORTIVE is, more particularly, ufed for 
amy thing relating to an abortion, in 
whhich fenfe we fay, an abortive flux, 
abortive velom, Fc. See the articles 
FiLux and VELOM. 

ABRA, a filver coin of Poland, nearly 
equivalent to the englifh fhilling. See 
the article Corn. 

Thhe abra is current through all the do- 

miinions of the grand fignior, where it 

paiffes for a fourth part of the dutch dol- 
VOL, I. 
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lar, called aflani in the Levant, 
ABRACADABRA, a fpell or charm, 
worn about the neck as an amulet againft 
feveral difeafes, particularly the ague, 
See AMULET, CHARM, &c, 
However, in order to give it the more 
virtue, it was to be writien as many ~ 
times as the word contains letters, omit- 
ting always the laft letter of the former 5 


thus, 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
- ABR 
AB 


A 

The whole makes a kind of inverted 
cone, which has this property, that be- 
ginning at the apex, and afcending from 
the lait to the right, the letters always 
form the fame word. According to Ju- | 
lius Africanus, the pronouncing the 
word in the fame manner, will do as 
well, 

ABRAHAMIANS, or APRAHAMITES, 
in church hiftory, heretics who renewed 
the errors of the Paulicians ; a fect, who, 
to the dogtrines of the Manichees, added 
an abhorrence of the crofs, which they 
are faid to have employed in moft fervldle 
offices, out of mere defpite. 

This name is alfo ufed for another fect, 
who fuffered death for the worthip of 
images. . 

ABRASION; in medicine, the corroding 
or wearing of the inteftines, by tharp 
and acrimonious humours, or medicines. 
To remedy this evil, emollient and ob- 
tunding medicines are recommended. 
See the article EMOLLIENTS. 

ABRAXAS, aterm fometimes vfed as fy- 
nonymous with abracadabra. See the ar- 
ticke AERACADABRA. 

Aperaxas, in church-hiftory, a myftical 
term exprefling the fupreme God, under. 
whom the Bafilidians fuppofed 365 de- 
pendent deities. _ It was the principle of 
the gnoftic hierarchy, whence {prang their 
multitude of Afons. From abraxas pro- 
ceeded the primigenial mind; from the 
primigenial mind, the logos, or words 
from the logos, the phronefis, or pru- 
dence ; from phronefis, fophia and dyna- 
mis, or wifdom.and ftrength ; from thefe 
two proceeded principalities, powersy and 

(a angels 5 


aeRO Cy 
angels; from thefe other angels, to the 
jpumber of 365, who were fuppofed to 
‘have the government of fo many celeftial 
orbs cominitted to their care. 
ABRAXAS, among antiquaries, an antique 
gem or ftone, with the word abraxae en- 
raved on it. There are a great many 
Finds of them, of various figures and 
fizes, moftly as old as the third centu- 


ry. 
A RENUNCIATION, a term of the 
ame import with renunciation, See the 
. article RENUNCIATION. 
ABRIDGING, the fhortening, epitomiz- 
ing, or contvaling any book, mattei, or 
thing. 

ABRIDGING, in algebra, is the reducing a 
compound equation to a more fimple 
form. See the article EQUATION. 

‘To prevent the mind’s being diftracted 
with attending to known quantities, con- 
cerning which nothing further is requir- 
‘ed; and to keep the attention entire for 
the reft ; mathematicians ufe to abridge 
their equations, by exprefling all the 
known quantities of the fame term, bya 
fingle letter.--For an inftance: to abridge 
the equation 
3—axxtabx—abc=o 
—b5 +ac 
—c +c 
All the known qvantities—a—b—c of 
the fecond term are fuppofed equa! to one 
jingle letter—z: all the known quanti- 
ties+ab4+-ac+4+-be of the third term, 
equal to another letter +: and a}] the 
known quantities— abc of the fourth term 
to a fingle letter—g. By which means 
we have x3--2xx+4-g 0, inltead of the 
equation propofed. 

ABRIDGMENT,, in literary biftory, fig- 
nifies much the fame with an epitome, or 
abftra& of alarge work, See Epitome. 
‘The perfegtion of an abridgment confilis 
in taking only what is material and fub- 
ftantial, and rejecting all fuperfluities, 
whether of fentiment or ftyle: in which 
light, abridgments mutt be allowed to be 
ufeful performances. Abridgments are 
a very numerous kind of books: we have 
abridgments of the common Jaw, of the 
ftatutes, of the philofophical tranfa&ions, 
of Locke on the human underftanding, 
Ge. 

ABRIDGMENT, in law, the fhortening a 
count, or declaration: thus, in affize, a 
man is {aid to abridge his plaint, anda 
woman her demand in aétion of dower, 


4 any land is put therein, which is not 
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in the tenure of the defendant; fox on 
a plea of non-tenure, in abatement of the 
writ, the plaintiff may leave out thofe 
lands, and pray that the tenant may an- 
fwer to the remainder. ‘The reafon is, 
that thefe writs run in general, and there 
fore fhall be good for the reft. 
ABROCHMENT, or ABBROCHMENT, 
abrochamentum, in our old law-books, 
the fame with foreftalling, See the ar- 
ticle FORESTALLING, 
APROGATION, abrogation, fignifies the 
* totally repealing and abolifhing a law, 
in which fenfe it differs from derogation, 
obrogation, Gc, See DeroGaTion, Ge. 
There may be a great many reafons for 
abrogating a law, as the inconvenience 
and bad confequences arifing from it, an 
alteration of circumftances, a change in 
the face of affairs, @c. which may make 
the repealing it abfolutely neceflary. 
ABROTANUM, SOuTHERN-wooD, in 
botanv. See SOUTHERN- WOOD. 
ABRUPTION, in furgery, the fame with 
abduction. See ABDUCTION, 
ABRUZZO, in geography, the name of 
two provinces of the K. of Naples, both 
lying on the gulph of Venice, and called 
the farther and nearer Abruzzo in regard 
to the city of Naples, The farther Abruz- 
zo, is bounded on the weft by the pope’s 
territories, and feparated from the nearer 
Abruzzo by the river of Pefcara. 
ABSCESS, in medicine and furgery, an 
inflammatory tumour, containing puru- 
Jent matter, pent up ina flefhy part, 
Abfgefs is fynonymous with apoftem, 
impofthume, and impofthumation ; and 
is always the effect of an inflammation, 
which frequently may be difcuffed with- 
out coming to a fuppuration, or before 
an abfcefs is formed. See the articles 
INFLAMMATION, and Tumour, 
When the tumour of an inflammation. 
increafes, together with the pain, heat, ~ 
and pullation depending thereon, and 
thefe fymptoms continue three days, all 
applications, tending to refolve the tu- 
mour, are to be left off; inftead of which 
the furgeon ought to forward the fuppu- 
ration, by applying emollient and matu- 
rating medicines to the part affected. 
Fats, oils, and glutinous fubftances an- 
fwer this purpofe, by obftruéting the pores 
of the fkin, There are alfo a variety of 
herbs, fruits, feeds, roots, gums, and 
meals, which, if made into pultices, an- 
fwer the fame end. The moft noted of 
thefe are galbanum, fagapenum, ammo- 
niacum, 


Fay. /, ABSINVHIUM, or WORINMTOOD 
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niacum, bdellium, opopanax, among 
the gums ; thefe mutt be diffolved in yolks 
of eges, and fome yeft added. Marfh- 
mallows, lint-feed, fcenugreek-feed, figs, 
onions, &c. made in a pultice, with 
butter, yeft, and honey, and often ap- 
plied to the part hot, are accounted ex- 
cellent for ripening abfceffes, which is 
known to be the cafe, by the foftnefs and 
whitenefs of the tumours. See the ar- 
ticle SUPPURATION. 

When the abfcefs is well digefted, it 
fhould be opened with a {calpel in: the 
fofteft and moft dependent part, that the 
_ Matter may have the freer exit. If the 
abfcefs be large, the fcalpel is not to be 
taken out immediately, but the incifion 
_ farther inlarged, Thus, the putrid mat- 
ter is to be let out, and, when glutinous, 
gently preffed forth with the hands, In 
making the incifion, great cae muft be 
taken not to cut the large blood veffels, 
nerves, and tendons. As to the rett of 
the cure, it confifts in thoroughly clean- 
fing, and then healing the ulcer, with 
mundificative and balfamic medicines. 
See the article ULCER. 

ABSCESS, in farriery, is a purulent tumour 
‘Incident to feveral animals, as horfes, 
fheep, poultry, &c, 

in horfes, a cataplafm, or pultice, of 
lime, reduced to a fine powder, and 
mixt with wine and oil in equal quanti- 
ties, ought to be applied to the part af- 
fetted ; or one of wheat-flower, fteeped 
in vinegar, with halfan ounce of manna, 
may be ufed in its ftead, 

In fheep, the way is to open the tu- 
mour, in what part foever it is found, and 
after Jetting out the matter, to pour into 
the wound fome melted pitch, and burnt 
falt powdered. 

In poultry, they open the abfcefs with a 
pair of {ciflars, prefling out the corrup- 
tion witli their fingers ; and then give 
them lettuce chopped fmall, and mixed 
with bran fteeped in water, and {weeten- 
ed with honey, to eat. 

ABSCISSE, abjcifa, in conic fe&tions, the 
part A P, (fee plate II. fig. 4) of the 
diameter of a curve line, intercepted be- 
tween the vertex A of that diameter, and 
the point P. where any ordinate or femi- 
ordinate, MP, to that diameter, falls; 
From this definition it is evident, that 
there are an infinite number of variable 
abfciffes in the fame curve, as weil asan 
infinite number of ordinates, 

In the parabola, one ordinate has but one 
abfciffe ; in an ellipfis, it has two 5 in an 


Be, (eet ee sa a at 
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hyperbola, confifting of two parts, it has 


alfo two ; and in curves of the fecond and 
third order, it may have three and four. 


ABSCISSION, ab/ciffio, in rhetoric, a fi- 


gure of {peech, whereby the fpeaker ftops 
fhort in the middle of his difcourfe: e. g. 
one of her age and beauty, to be feen 
alone, at fuch an hour, with a man of 
his charaéter. I need fay no more. 


ABSCISSION, in furgery, is fometimes 


ufed for amputation, but more properly 
for cutting off fome part of the body, 
when become any wife hurtful: thus we 
fay the abiciffion of the prepuce, of a 
lip, &c, 


ABSINTHIATED medicines, thofe im- 


pregnated with the virtues of ab/inthium, 
or worm-wood ; thus we fay, abfinthiated 
wine, abfinthiated ale, abfinthiated 
water, &c, See the next article. 


ABSINTHIUM, worm-woop, in bota- 


ny, a fpecies of artemifia. See the ar- 
ticle ARTEMISIA. See alfo plate If. 
fig. 1. which reprefents the flowers and 
feeds of worm-wood. 

Worm-wood is greatly commended for 
its medicinal virtues: it ftrengthens the 
ftomach, removes obftrudtions of the liver 
and fpleen, creates an appetite, and de- 
firoys worms. It is alfo ufed in other 
intentions, for which fee the aiticle 
WoOrM-WooD, 


ABSIS, in aftronomy, the fame with ap- 


fis. See the article Apsis. 


ABSOLUTE, ina general fenfe, denotes 


fomething which is unconneéted with, or 
independent on others. 

Among metaphyficians, an abfolute be- 
ing is one whofe exiltence depends on no 
external caufe, or that exifts by a necef- 
fity of its own nature, 


ABSOLUTE is alfo an epithet applied to 


things which are free from limitations or 
conditions : thus we fay, an abfolute de- 
cree, abfolute promife, &c. See DECREE, 
PROMIsE, &e, 


ABSOLUTELY, in a general fenfe, that 


quality or manner of ating whereby a 
perfon, aétion, or thing, is denominated 
abfolute. 


ABSOLUTELY, among divines, is ufed for 


completely, or with full power and effect, 
independently of any thing elle: thus ca- 
tholics hold, that the prieft forgives fins 
abfolutely ; whereas proteftant divines 
do it only declaratively. 


ABSOLUTELY, in geometry, fignifies, en- 


tively or perfectly: thus, abfolutely 
round is the fame as perfeétly reund. 


ABSOLUTION, in a general fente, He 
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att of forgiving, pardoning, or releafing. 


‘ABSOLUTION, among civilians, is ufed 


for a definitive fentence, declaring the 
aceufed perfon innocent, and releafing 
him from all farther profecution, 
ABSOLUTION, among catholics, a power 
affumed by the priefts to forgive fins ab- 
folutely, that is, by virtue of a power 
inherent in themfelves, By ftat. 23 Eliz. 
to procure abfolutions from Rome is de- 
clared to be high treafon. 

Proteftant divines pretend to no fuch 

power, but only declare the {cripture 

terms of pardon. 

ABSOLUTION, in the prefbyterian church, 
is chiefly ufed for a fentence of the church- 
judicatories, releafing a man from excoin- 
munication, and receiving him again into 
communion, 

Abfolutio ad cautclam, is a provifional abfo- 
lution, granted to a perfon who has ap- 
pealed from a fentence of excommuni- 

: cation, 
ABsOLuTio a fevis, in the roman chan- 
cery, is the taking off a fufpenfion or 
cenfure, incurred by fome of their clergy. 
ABSOLUTISM, in matters of theology, 
a doétrine charged on the calvinilts ; 
whereby God is fuppofed to a&. from 
mere pleafure, in regard to the falvation 
of mankind. Abfolutifin is the grand 
obftacle to a union between the luthe- 
rans and calvinifts. 

ABSORBENTS, in the materia. medica, 

fuch medicines as have the power of dry- 

ing up redundant humours, whether ap- 
plied to ulcers, or taken inwardly, 

“‘Teftaceous powders, boles, chalk, cal- 

_ cined bones, &c. are efteemed the moft 

powerful abforbents ; which are chiefly 

given in diforders, arifing from too great 
an abundance of acids in the ftomach, 

It is a neceflary precaution, to drink di- 

luting liquors along with abforbents ; 

alfo to take gentle purges, as weil dur- 
ing the ufe of them, as when they are 
lett off. 

AxBsorBentT Vefels, in anatomy, a name 

peculiarly given to the laSteals opening 

into the inteftines, and ferving to imbibe 
the nutritious juice. See the article Lace 

TEAL VESSELS. 

The pores diffufed over the body are 

fometiines alfo called by this name, from 

their imbibing air, effluvia, &ec, 

Apsorsent Vefels is alio a name ufed by 

fome naturalifts for the fibres of the roots 

of plants, which draw nourifhment from 
the durrounding earth. See the article 

Root, 


e 


ABSORBING, the fwallowing up, fuek- 
ing up, or imbibing any thing: thus black 
bodies are {aid to abforb the rays of light ; 
luxuriant branches, to abforb or walle 
the nutricious juices, which fhould feed 
the fruit of trees, &c. 

ABSORPTION, the effeéts of abforbing. 
See the article ABSORBING. 

‘Thus we read of abforptions of the earth, 
when large tracts of land have been 
fwallowed up. 

ABSTEMIOUS, an epithet given to per- 
fons who ufe a {pare diet, but more efpe- 
cially to thofe who abftain from wine. 

ABsTEMIouS, abflemii, in church- hi- 

ftory, a name given to fuch perfons as 
could not partake of the cup of the eu- 
charift, on account of their natural aver- 
fion to wine. 
Calvinifts allow thefe to communicate in 
the f{pecies of bread only, touching the 
cup with their lip; which is deemed a 
profanation by the Jutherans, 

ABSTENTUS, among civilians, an heir 
who is with-held by his tutor from en- 
tering upon his inheritance. 

Ecclefiattical writers likewife ufe the. 
word abftentus for an excommunicated 
perfon. 

ABSTERGENTS, in the materia medica, 
medicines proper for cleanfing the body 
from concretions and other impurities, 
not to be effeéted by fimple abluents. ~~ 
Abftergents are of a faponaceous nature, 
and therefore very different from mere» 
abluents, tho’ Caitellus reprefents them 
as the fame. 

ABSTINENCE, abfimentia, the abftain- 
ing or refraining from certain enjoy- 
ments ; but more efpecially, from eat- 
ing and drinking: thus the Jews were 
obliged, by the law of Mofes, to abftain 
from their wives on certain occafions ; 
and it has always been a praétice, to ab- 
ftain trom a Juxuriant diet at ftated 
times, as well out of a religious view, as 
to confirm and preferve health. See the 
article Fast. 

Abftinence is highly extolled by fome 

hyficians, and that juftly, when no more 
1s meant by it but a proper regimen: but 
it muft have bad confequences, when in- 
dulged without a due regard to the con- 
ftitution, age, ftrength, @c. of the perfon 
who practifes it. 

ABSTINENTES, in church-hiftory, a 
fe&t of antient heretics, who carried ab- 
ftinence and mortification to an exceflive 
length. 


ABSTRACT idea) ‘among logicians, Hf 
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idea of fome general quality or property 
confidered fimply in itfelf, without any 
yefpect to a particular fubje&: thus, mag- 
nitude, equity, &c, are abftra&t ideas, 
when we confider them as detached from 
any particular body or perfon. 

It is generally allowed, that there are 
no objeéts in nature correfponding to 
abftraét ideas: nay, fome philofophers, 
and particularly the late lord Boling- 
broke, difpute the exiftence of abftract 
ideas themfelves, thinking it impoffi- 
ble for the human mind to form any fuch. 
Abftra&t ideas are the fame with thofe 
called univerfal ones, and the manner of 
forming them, according to modern phi- 
lofophers, is this: we readily obferve a 
refemblance among fome of our par- 
ticular ideas, and thereby get a general 
notion applicable to many individuals, 
‘Thus, herfes are found to refemble each 
other in fhape, voice, and the general 
configuration of their parts, Now, the 
idea which takes in this refemblance, 
excluding what is peculiar to each indi- 
vidual, becomes of courfe common to 
this whole family or clafs of animals, 
and is therefore called a general, univer- 
fal, or abftra&t idea, See ABSTRACTION 
and IDEa. 

ABSTRACT terms or words, thofe made 
ufe of to denote abftra&t ideas. See the 
article ABSTRACT idea. 

ABSTRACT is alfo an epithet given to fe- 

*veral other things on account of their pu- 
rity, or univerfality: thus, we fay ab- 
ftra& numbers, abftra& mathematics, &c. 
See NUMBER and MaTHEMATICS, 

ABSTRACT, in matters of literature, a con- 
cife but general view, or analyfis, of 


fome large work ; in which fenfe, it dif-. 


fers from an abridgment only as being 
fhorter, and its entering lefs minutely 
into particulars ; and from an extract, as 
this laft is only a particular view of fome 
part or paflage of it, 
ABSTRACTION, in logic, that opera- 
tion of the mind whereby it forms ab- 
ftra&t ideas. Sce the article ABSTRACT, 
jupra. 
The faculty of abftraction ftands directly 
oppofite to that of compounding. By 
compofition we confider thofe things to- 
gether, which, in reality, are not joined 
together in any one exiftence. And by 
abftra&tion, we confider thofe things fe- 
parately and apart, which, in reality, 
do not exiftapart. See ComposiTION. 
According to the celebrated Mr. Locke, 
#bitraGtion is performed three ways. 
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Firft, when the mind confiders any one _ 
part of a thing by itfelf, without attend- 
ing to the whole, as the arm, leg, @c. 
of a man’s body. Secondly, by confi- 
dering the mode of a fubltance, without 
taking in the idea of the fubfance itfelf : 
thus, geometricians confider the pro- 
perties of lines, or the length of bodies, 
without attending to their breadth or 
depth. Thirdly, by generalizing our 
ideas in the manner mentioned under 
ABSTRACT idea. 

This dofrine, however, of abftra&tion, is 
denied by Dr. Berkeley, the late bifhop of 
Cloyne, who owns that he can imagine a 
man with two heads, or the upper part of 
a man joined to the body of a horfe: 
nay, adds he, I can confider the hand, 
the eye, the nofe, each by itfelf, abftra&- 
ed or feparate from the reft of the*body, 
but then whatever hand or eye I imagine, 

. it muft have fome particular fhape and 
colour 3 likewife the idea of a man that 
I frame to myfelf, muft be either of a 
white or a black, or a tawney, a ftraight 
er crooked, a tall or a low or a middle 
fized man. Neither can I, by any ef- 
fort or thought, conceive an abfolutely 
abftraé&ted idea, of motion for inftance, 
diftin& from the body moving, and 
which is neither fwift nor flow, cur- 
vilinear, nor reétilinear; and the hke 
may be faid of all abftraét ideas what- 
foever. 

ABSTRACTION, in chemiftry, the evaporat- 
ing or drawing off a menftruum from the 
fubje& it had been put to diffolve. Some 
alfo-ufe the word abitraétion, as fynony 
mous with diftillation and cohobation. 

ABSTRACTITIOUS, or AsBstTRac- 
TIVE, a term ufed by fome chemifts for 
a fpirit drawn from vegetables, without 
fermentation, 


ABSTRUSE, a term denoting fomething 


that is difficult, dark, obfcure, and not 
ealy to be underftood, and accordingly 
oppoled to what is plain and obvious, 
Thus, metaphyfics is an abftrufe {cience, 
as is the new doétrine of infinite fe- 
ries. 

ABSURD, an epithet given to any aétion, 
fentiment, &c. which contradi&ts or runs 
counter to a manifeft truth, or to the re- 
ceived opinions of mankind : thus, i¢ 
would be abfurd to affirm, that twelve. 
inches are not equal to a foot : when ap- 
plied to aétions, abfurd is fynonymous 
with ridiculous. See the articles Rrp1- 
CULE and ABsuURDITY. 

There is an argument, called — 


ABS { 
ad abjurdum; which proves a thing to 
be true, by fhewing the abfurdity of the 
- contrary fuppofition, 

‘ABSURDITY, that error by which any 
thing may be denominated abfurd. See 
the article ABSURD. 

‘The great caufe of abfurdity, is in {peech, 
As reafon confifts in the due ufe of names 
and words, abfurdity confifts in the abufe 
of them. The higheft of all our facul- 
ties, and cur failings, take their rife 
from the famething, language; and are 
as it were well coupled together, to tem- 
per each other, and reduce human na- 
ture to a kind of mediocrity, 

Hobbes affigns abfurdity as a privilege 
peculiar to man, and which no other crea- 
ture is capable of: he adds, that of all 
men, thofe called philofophers, are moft 
expofed to it. Whence the faying of Ci- 
cero: there is nothing fo abfurd but has 
been faid by a philofopher, xihil tam ab- 
furde dict poteft, quod non dicatur a philo- 
fapho. The reafon feems to be, that of 
all men they reafon, and difcourfe moft. 
Yet a nearer and more appofite caufe may 
be affigned ; viz. their neglect at fetting 
out, to define the terms they make ule 
of, z. ¢. to affign the precife idea each is 
made to reprefent: which is. much like a 
man’s undertaking to number, without 
knowing the value of the numeral figures; 
reafoning, according to the author firtt 
cited, being no other.than computing. 
Divers abfurdities alfo arife from the 
wrong connecting names into propofi- 
tions ; as firft, when the names of bo- 
dies are applied to accidents; or the 
names of accidents to bodies: as in that 
prepofition, faith is infufed, or infpired ; 
fince nothing is either fufible, or infpir- 


able, but body: and the fame abfurdity © 


the Cartefiansfall into, when they make 
extenfion to conftitute body, @c. Se- 
condly, when the names of accidents in- 
herent in external bodies are attributed to 
accidents of our own bodies; as when it 
is faid that colour is in the obje&t, found 
im the air, &c. Thirdly, when the names 
of bodies are attributed to words, or 
conceptions ; as is done by thofe who af- 
fert that there are univerfal things, that 
animal isa genus, &c, Fourthly, when 
the names of accidents are given to 
words, and propofitions ; as when jit is 
faid that the definition is the nature of the 
thing, or a perfon’s command, is his 
will. Fifthly, when in lieu of proper 
words, metaphors and tropes are made 
wfe of; as, the way leads to fuch a 
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piace, the proverb fays this or that? 
which though allowable on ordinary oc- 
cafions, yet is of mifchievous conf{e- 
quence in reafoning and fearching after 
truth, Laftly, when names are taken at 
random, and ufed without meaning, as 
tranfub{tantiation, confubftantiation, en- 
telechia, &c. 

He that can avoid thefe rocks will not ea- 
fily fall into an ablurdity, except in a 
very long chain of reafoning, when he 
may be apt to forget fome propofition 
before laid down. 

ABSYNTHIUM, the fame with abfin- 
thium. See ABSINTHIUM. 

ABUCCO, Asocco, or ABOCCHI, 2 
weight ufed in the kingdom of Pegu, 
equal to twelve teccalis anda half. —Two 
abuccos make an agiro, or giro; two 
giti make half a biza, which weighs Loo 
heccalis, that is to fay, 2 pound 5 ounces 
the heavy weight, or 3 pounds 9 ounces 
light weight of Venice. 

ABUNDANT zumbers, thofe whofe parts 
added together make more than the 
whole number: thus the parts of 20, 
make 22, ViZ. 1, 2) 45 5) 10. 

ABUSE, in a general fenfe, the pervert- 
ing fomething from its true defign, pur- 
pofe, or intention. 

ABuSsE of words, is the ufing them with- 
out any clear and diftinét ideas, or with- 
out any idea at all. See ABSURDITY. 

Self Anuse, a phrafe fometimes ufed for 
the crime of felf-pollution. See Poy- 
LUTLON. ‘ 

ABUTALS, the boundaries of a piece 
of Jand. 

ABUTILON, in botany, is, according to 

Linnzus, a fpecies of fida, the flower of 
which refembles that of the mallow, but 
the fruit isa kind of head compofed of 
feveral bivalve capfules + thefe a 
to an axis, and ufually contain k¥dney- 
fhaped feeds. See Plate II. fig, 2. and 
the article S1pa. 
The abutilon is diuretic and yulneraryas 
its leaves, applied to ulcers and fores, 
ferve to cleanfe them ; and its feeds taken 
inwardly, promote urine, and expel the 
gravel, 

ABYSS, in a general fenfe, fignifies any 
unfathomable depth, or an immenfe col- 
le&tion of waters. . 

ABYss, more particularly, denotes a vait 
cavern or hollow receptacle, in the cen- 
ter of the earth, filled with water; the — 
exiftence of which has been difputed by g 
fome, and defended by other naturalifts. 
To it has been attributed the origin of 
Te St aN Re ee See fprings, 
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fprings, the level maintained in the fur- 

_ faces of different feas, and their not over- 

flowing their banks, &c. But the queftion, 

whether there-be fuch an abyfs or no, 

feems yet undetermined. See the articles 
EARTH and DELUGE. 

Abyss is alfo ufed for feveral other things, 
as the cavernous bowels of a mountain, 
or hell, or the bottomlefs pit, the center 
of an efcutcheon, a gulph, &c. 

ABYSS, in antiquity, a name given to the 
temple of Prolerpine. 

ABYss, among alchemifts, is ufed by fome 
for the immediate receptacle of the femi- 
nal matter, and by others for the firft 
matter itfelf, 

ABYSS, in a metaphorical fenfe, is applied 
to any thing that is infcrutable, or in- 
comprehenhble: thus, the judgments of 
God are.called a great aby[s. 

ABYSSINIA, a large empire of Africa, 
otherwife called Ethiopia. See the ar- 
ticle ETHiopia. ‘ 

ABYSSINIAN church, that eftablifhed in 
the empire of Abyffinia: it makes only 
a branch of the Cophts or Jacobites, a 
fet of heretics who admit only one na- 
ture in Jefus Chrift. ; 

ACACIA, in botany, a fpecies of mi- 
mola, the flower of which confifts of only 
one infundibuliform leaf, containing a 
number of ftamina: the flowers are ufu- 
ally collegted in clufters or little heads. 
The piftil arifes from the bottom of the 

owes, and at length becomes a flat pod, 
five or fix inches long, and divided into 
feveral hollow partitions, containing a 
number of roundifh feeds, See plate LI, 
fig. 3. and the article Mimosa, 
‘There are a great many varieties of aca- 


cia, all which may be propagated with us . 


on hot beds. They belong to the poly- 
andyia clafs of Linneus, and are culti- 
vated by the Chinefe for the fake of their 
flowers: thefe they ule in dying that 

, beautiful yellow, which we find bears 
wafhing in their filks and ftuffs. 

ACACIA, in the materia medica of the an- 
tients, a gum made from the egyptian 
acacia-tree, and thought to be the fame 
with our gum-arabic, 

ACACIA germanica, an infpiffated juice, 

» made of wild floes, hardly ripe, The 
true acacia is faid to be very fcarce in the 
fhops, where the german acacia is ufed in 
its (tead, both being powerful aftringents, 
and confequenily good in haemorrhages, 
and all k nds of fluxes. 

SMCACIA, or AKAKIA, in antiquity, a roll 
of baz icpreiented on the medats of the 


4 


no 
greek and roman emperors: fome think 
it is only a handkerchief, which they ufed 


asa fignal ; others take it for a volume, ~~ 


or roll of memorandums or petitions 5 
and finally, others will have it to be a 
purple bag filled with earth, to remind 
the prince of his mortality. 
ACADEMIC, Acapemician, or Aca- 
DEMIST, a member of a modern acade- 
my. See the article ACADEMY. 
ACADEMICS is more particularly ufed for 
a fect of antient philofophers, who main- 
tained that all things were uncertain, and 
confequently that men ought to doubt of 
every thing. They even went fo far, as 
to doubt whether or no they ought to 
doubt; it being a received maxim a- 
mong them, fe wil feire, ue hoc quidem, 
quod nibil {ciant. 
Of this feét, Socrates and Plato were the 
founders. Cicero, who was an academic 
philofopher himfelf, gives a more favour- 
able account of them. He tells us, that 
all the difference between the academics, 
and thofe who imagined themfeives pof- 
fefled of the knowledge of things, con- 
fitted in this: that the latter were fully 
perfuaded of the truth of their opinions; 
whereas the former held many things to 
be only probable, which might very well 
ferve to regulate their condu&, though 
they could not pofitively affert the cer- 
tainty of them. In this, fays he, we 
have greatly the advantage of the dogma- 
tifts, as being more difengaged, more un= 
biaffed, and at full liberty to determine as 
our judgment fhall direét. But the ge- 
nerality of mankind, I know not how, 
are fond of error ; and chodfe rather to 
defend, with the utmolt obftinacy, the 
opinion they have once embraced, than 
with candour and impartiality, examine 
which fentiments are mof agreeable to 
truth. Academ, II, 3. 
This paffage alone, if there were no o- 
ther proof, is a fufficient vindication of 
the academics from the charge of Pyrrho- 
nifm. See PYRRHONIANS. 
ACADEMY, in grecian antiquity, a large 
villa in ohe of the fuburbs of Athens, 
where the fect of philofophers called a- 
cademics held their affemblies. It took 
its name from one Academus or Ecade- 
mus, a citizen of Athéns ; as our mo- 
deérn academies take theirs from it. 
This term was alfo ufed metaphorically, 
to denote the fe&t of academic philofo- 
phers, See the laft article. 
ACADEMY, ina modern fenfe, fignifies a 
fociety of learned men, eftablifhed for the 
« improve= 
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improvement of arts or fciences, Some 
authors confound academy with univer- 
fity ; but though much the fame in la- 
tin, they are very different in englith. 
An univerfity is properly a body com- 
pofed of graduates in the feveral facul- 
ties ; of profeffors, who teach in the 
public fchools ; of regents, or tutors, 
and ftudents who learn under them, and 
afpire likwife to degrees. Whereas an 
academy is not intended to teach or pro- 
fefs any art, fuch as it is, but improve it : 
it is not for novices to be inftruéted in, 
but for thofe that are more knowing ; for 
perfons of diftinguifhed abilities te con- 


* 
ies 


fer in, and communicate their lights and , 


difcoveries to each other, for their mutual 
benefit and improvement. See the article 
UNIVERSITY. 

ACADEMIES of antiquity, are tho’e de- 
figned for the illuttration of whatever 
regards antiquity, as medals, coins, in- 
{criptions, &e, 

‘There are feveral academies of this kind 

in different parts of the world, as at 

Upfal in Sweden, at Cortonain Tufcany, 

at Paris, and at London: thefe two laft 

are called, one the academy of infcriptions 

and belles lettres, and the other the anti- 
~ quarian fociety. See ANTIQUARY. 

Acapemies of architeure. See Aca- 
DEMIES of painting, infra, 

AcavDeEmiEs of belles lettres, thofe chiefly 
defigned for the cultivation of eloquence 
and poetry. Befides the academy of 
belles lettres at Paris, and one at Caen, 
there are feveral in Italy, viz. one at 
Florence, and two at Rome. 

Chirurgical Acapemtzs, thofe eftablifhed 
for the improvement of fargery : fuch is 
that lately inftituted at Paris; the mem- 
bers of which are not only to publith 
their own and correfpandents obferva- 
tions and improvements, but to give an 
~account of al that is publifhed in furgery, 
and to compofe a complete hiftory of this 
art, by ther extracts from all the au- 
thors, antient and modern, who have 
wrote on it. A queftion in furgery is to 

. be propoied by tlie academy yearly ; and 
a prize of a gold medal of two hundred 
livres value to be given him, who fur- 
nifhes the moft fatisfaétory anfwer, 

Cofmographical AcaDEMIES, thofe which 
make geography and aftronomy the chief 
objeéts of their refearches: fuch is that 
called the argonauts, at Venice. 

’ ACADEMIES of dancing. Of this kind there 
was one initituted by Lewis XIV, with 
ample privileges, 
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Ecclefaftical AcAveEmigs, thofe which ems 
ploy their ftudies in illuftrating the doc- 
trines, difcipline, ceremonies, @c, that 
obtained in each age of the church: fuch 
is that of Bologna. 

Hiftorical ACADEMIES, thofe ere&ted for 
the improvement of hiftory; fuch are 
thofe at Lifbon and Tubingen. 


AcaDEMyY of infcriptions, Gc. See ACA- 
DEMIES of antiquity, fupra. 
AcapEMiES of languages, thofe efta- 


blifhed in many parts of Europe, for re- 
fining and alcertaining the Janguage of 
each country ; thus the Paris academy is 
defigned to illuftrate and polifh the 
french ; that of Madrid, the fpanifh or 
caftilian, @c. But befides thefe, there 
others in Italy, Germany, @e. 

Acapemigs of Law: fuch are thofe of 
Bologna and Beryta. 

Medical AcaDEMIEsS, thofe inftituted with 
a view to promote medical knowledge and 
improvements: fuch is that of the Na- 
ture Curioforum, in Germany, and thofe 
of Venice, Geneva, Palermo, @c. to 
which fome add the colleges of phyficians 
at London and Edinburgh. 

Mufical Acapemirs. Thefe are frequent 
in moft parts of Europe, but more efpe- 
cially in Fraace and Italy. 7 

ACADEMIES . of painting, fculpture, and 
architeflure. "There is one of thefe at 
Paris, and another at Rome. 
‘The academy at Paris confifting of the 
moft eminent matters in painting and 
ferlpture, was founded by M. de Noy- 
ers, fecretary of ftate to Lewis XIII, © 
This academy at firft confifted of about 
twenty-five perfons, vig, twelve officers 
called ancients, eleven private members, 
and two fyndics. But at prefent it con- 
fits of forty painters and fculptors, 
There are four perpetual reétors nomi- 
naied by the king, a dire&tor, a chancel-. 
lor, a fecretary who keeps the regifter, 7 
and counterfigns the difpatches; a trea- 
furer, twelve profeffors, adjuncts to the 
rectors and profeffors, fix chancellors, a 
profeffor for that part of anatomy which 
relates to painting, and another for per- 
fpective, The academy at Rome was 
eftablithed by Lewis XIV, and here thofe 
who have won the annual prize in the. 
academy at Paris, are received and enter= 
tained for three years, and have a penfion - 
from the king, to give them an opportu- 
nity of perfecting themfelves. The aca-— 
demy at Paris fends one of their gover- 
nors for its prefident, 

AcavEMiés of fciences, thofe chiefly de- 

figned 
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figned for the improvement of natural 
hiftory and mathematics, with their nu- 
merous branches, botany, chemiftry, me- 
chanics, aftrohomy, geography, &c, 
Thefe are the moft numerous of all others, 
but the moft noted ones are thofe at 
London, Paris, Berlin, Peterfburg, Bo- 
logna. That of London is called the 
Royal Society ; and indeed with us, So- 
ciety is the general term for all eftablith- 
ments of this kind, as academy with fo- 
reigners. See the article Society, 
Acavemy is alfo more particularly ufed 
with us for a kind of fchools, where 
youth are inftruéted in various branches 
of learning. Of this kind, we have 
two royal ones, viz. one at Portfmouth, 
for teaching navigation, drawing, &c. 
which may be called a naval or maritime 
academy ; and another at Woolwich, 
where youth are taught fortification, 
gunnery, &c, which may be ftiled the 
military academy. Befides thefe, there 
are numerous academies, efpecially in 
London, for teaching mathematics, lan- 
guages, writing, accounts, drawing, and 
other branches of learning. ‘The dif- 
fenters have likewife their academies for 
teaching philofophy, divinity, @c, which 
give great umbrage to the fticklers for 
epifcopacy. , abi 
AcCaADEMy is alfo a name peculiarly given 
to a riding {chool, otherwife called the 
manege, See MANEGE. | 
Acavemy Figures, in painting, a draught, 
or defign, made after a model, with a 
crayon or pencil. ° 
ACADIE, or ACADY, in geography, a 
name formerly given to Nova Scotia, or 
New Scotland, one of our American co- 
¥ lonies. See New SCOTLAND. 
ACZENA, in grecian antiquity, a mea- 
fure of length, containing ten of their 
’ feet. See M&asureE and Foor. 
ACAJOU, the CASHEW-NUT-TREE, in 
botany, the name of a fpecies of anacar- 
dium. See ANACARDIUM. 
The flower of the acajou confifts of one 
' funnel-fafhioned leaf, divided into many 
’ fegments at the edges: the piftil, which 
is furrounded with a number of ttamina, 
finally becomes a foft turbinated fruit, 
with a kidney-fhaped capfule affixed to 
* it, in which is contained a feed of the 
fame fhape, See plate IIT. fig. 1. 
‘The acajou is a native of Brafil, of the 
fruit of which the Indians make a kind 
of vinous intoxicating liquor. The 
kernel of the cafhew-nut may be eaten, 
when roafted, but its hulk is extremely 
Von, I. 
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acrimonious. The dyers make uf o 
the oil drawn from it, in dying black. 

ACALYPHA, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecta polyandria clafs of plants; the 
calyx of the male flowers confitts of four’ 
fmall, roundifh, concave, and equal pe- 
tals; there is no corolla; in the female » 
flower the calyx is compofed of three 
leaves, and there is no corolla; the fruit 
is a roundifh, trifuleated, trilocular cap- 
fule, with a large, fingle, roundifh feed 
in each cell. 

ACANACEOUS Plants, among botanifts, 

- thofe which are prickly, and bear their 
flowers and feeds on a kind of heads. 

ACANTHA, among botanifts, a name 

" given to the prickles of thorny plants. 

ACANTHA is alfo ufed by zoologifts for the 
fpines of certain fithes, as thofe of the 
echinus marinus, &¢, 

ACcAaNnTHA is alfo a term ufed by fome ana- 
tomifts for the protuberances of the back 
bone, otherwife called Spina dorfi, See 
the article SPINE. 

ACANTHABOLUS, in furgery, a kind 

of forceps, or inftrument for pulling 
out thorns and other. fharp-pointed bo- 
dies, that may have penetrated the fkin : 
alfo an inftrument for pulling hairs from 
the eye-brows, &c, ae 

ACANTHACEOUS, among botanifts, 
an epithet given to all the plants of the 
thiftle kind, on account of the prickles 
with which they are befet, See the ar- 
ticle THISTLE, 

ACANTHINE, among the antients, e= 
thing belonging to, or refembling the 
herb acanthus:; hence we read of acan- 
thine garments, acanthine woods, Ge. 
The acanthine garments, according to 
fome, were made of the down of thiftles, 
but others will have them to be only em- 
broidered in imitation of the egyptian 
acanthus. They will have the acanthine 
wood to be the fame with brafil-wood. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS Fifhes, A- 
canthopterigii pifees, among zoologifts, 
one of the general claffes or families of 
fifhes, diftinguifhed by having the rays 
of their fins bony, and fome of them 
prickly at the extremities. 

Under this clafs are contained feventeen 
genera, viz. The gafterofteus, chetodon, 
zeus, cottus, trigla, {corpena, trachinus, 
perca, fciena, fparus, labrus, mugil, 
fcomber, xiphias, gobius, blennius, and 
ophidion: for the defcription of all which, 
fee the articles GASTEROSTEUS, CHA- 
TODON, ZEUs, &e. 

ACANTRHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
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didynamia angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a permanent peri- 
anthium: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
the anterior part of which is divided into 
three fegments, and the hinder part 
forms a kind of ring. The piftil, which 
_rifes from the cup, finally becomes an 
acorn-fhaped fruit, containing a number 
ef gibbofe-feeds. See plate IIT. fig. 2. 
The acanthus may be known when not 
in flower, by its beautiful leaves, which 
are fo elegant as to be imitated on carv- 
ings. 
AcANTHUS, in architecture, an ornament 
reprefenting the leaves of the herb acan- 
thus, and ufed in the capitals of the co- 
rinthian and compofite orders. See the 
article CAPITAL. 
For this purpofe, the greek {culptors imi- 
tated the leaves of the foft acanthus, as 
the Goths did thofe of the prickly kind. 
ACAPULCO, in geography, a fea-port 
town of North America, in W. longi- 
tude 102°. N. latitude 17° 30’. It is 
fituated in the province of Mexico, on a 
fine bay of thé South-fea, from whence 2 
fhip fails annually to Manila in the Phi- 
_lippine iflands. 
ACARA, in ichthyology, a fmall brafi- 
lian frefh-water fith, feldom exceeding 
three inches in length. It has a high 
. back Jike the pearch, on which ftands a 
‘Jong fin reaching nearly to the tail, and 
fupported by numerous rigid and prickly 
rays. ‘Its fins are all brown.. But what 
chiefly diftinguifhes. it is a large black 
fpot on the middle of each fide, and ane- 
ther near the tail. See plate IIL. fig. 3. 
ACARA-AYA, a bralilian fifth of the fhape 
_.of our carp: it grows to three feet m 
length, and has two long teeth in the up- 
per jaw, thole in the under one being ex- 
tremely fharp, numerous, and even, Its 
’ tail is broad, and but very little forkedy 
Its belly is white, as are the belly fins, 
the others being pale red. Itis efteemed 
a delicate fith, and eaten falted as well a9 
freth. See plate IV. fig. 1. 
Acara-Mucu, the name of a very re- 
ynarkable imail fifh, about ten fingers 
breadth long, and four broad. Its mouth 
is round, very finall, and turnifhed with 
griangular teeth. On the ridge of the 
back, ju@ behind the eyes, there ftands 
a flender pointed horn, of a cylindrical 
fhape, and four fingers breadth long. 
It is found on the coat of Brafil, has 
no fcales, and is not eatable. See plate 
8V. fig. 2. 
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—Acara-Pesa, a fimall Brafilian fith, €- 2 


ACARA-PITAMBA, a -beautiful 


ACARAUNA, 


~ACARNAN, a {mall fea-fih, common in 


ACARUS, in zoology, a numerous genus 


ACATALEPSY, acatalep/ia, among ane 


ACATALEPTIC, Analarnglnn, in anti- 
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bout a foot long, and four or five inches 
broad, Its mouth is large, but without 
teeth, and its tail is forked. It has one 
long back fin, the anterior rays of which 
are rigid and prickly, but the hinder 
ones foft and flexible, It feems to be a 
variety of fmaris. See SMARIS. 
brafilian 
fifh, refembling our mullet, and grow- 
ing to two feet, or more in length. Its 
tail terminates in two oblique horns ; 
and along the middle of each fide, thers 
runs a broad and beautiful gold-colour- 
ed line, from the gills to the tail. Its 
back, down to this line, is variegated alfo 
with fpots of the fame colour; and the 
fides under the line, are;variegated with 
fhort, longitudinal lines, of a fomewhat — 
paler colour than that of the broad line, — 
its belly is white and its fins yellow. — 
See plate IV. fig. 4. ; 
a fmall american fifh, 
called by our failors the old wife, of 
which there are feveral fpecies. ‘They 
feldom exceed four or five inches in © 
length, and are nearly as broad as long, — 
One has a fharp thorn, or prickle, on | 
each fide near the tail ; thefe it draws in 
or thrufts out at pleafure. Another, 
which is that called the old wife, has four 
fharp thorns on each fide its upper jaw, 
and two on each fide the under one: 
from thefe laft, which bend downwards, 
and in fhape refemble a cock’s fpur, there 
runs up a row of {mall thorns to the eye. 
See plate IV. fig. 3. 


the Mediterranean, and fuppofed to be 
the fame fpecies with the rubellio, or ery> 
thiinus, See plate V. fig, x. and the are 
ticle ERYTHRINUS, , 


of infects, comprehending the lice of fe- 
veral animals, and the mites in general. — 
The body of the acarus is fhort and 
soundifh ; the eyes are two; and the 
legs eight in number, each coniifting of 
eight joints, ‘The largeft or Jongett leg« 
ged acarus is defcribed in plate V. fig, 2. 


tient philcfophers, the impoffibility of 
comprehending fomething. 
The diftinguifhing tenet of the pyrrho« 
nians was, their afferting an abfolute aca< 
taleply in regard to every thing, Se 
the article PYRRHONIANS, 


en 
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ent profody, an appellation given to fuch 
verfes as have all their feet complete, in 
contradiftin&tion to thofe which want a 
fyllable to make up the laft foot. 

ACATERY, or AccaTry, an officer of 
the king’s houfhold, defigned to be a 
check between the clerks of the kitchen 
and the purveyors, 

ACATIUM, in antiquity, a kind of boat 
or pinnace ufed in military affairs. 

The acatium was a fpecies of the zaves 
aGiuariea. See ACTUARIZ naves. 

ACAULOSE, or AcAuLOous, among 
botanilts, aterm ufed for fuch plants as 
have no caulis, or ftem. See CAULIs. 

ACCALIA, in roman antiquity, folemn 
feftivals held in honour of Acca Lauren- 
tia, Romulus’s nurfe: they were other- 
wife called Laurentalia, 

ACCAPITARE, in our old law books, 
the aét of becoming a vaffal, or paying 
homage to fome lord. Hence, 

ACCAPITUM, fignified the money paid 
by a vaffal, upon fuch an occafion. 

It is likewife ufed for the relief due to 
the chief lord.. See RELIEF. 

ACCEDAS ad curiam, in law, a writ 
lying where a man hath received, or 
fears falfe judgment in a hundred- 
court, Or court-baron. It is iflued out 
of the Chancery, and direéted to the 
fheriff, but returnable in the King’s- 
bench or Commonepleas. It lies alfo 
for juftice delayed, and is faid to be a 
fpecies of the writ Recordare. See Re- 
CORDARE. 

ACCELERATED morion, in mecha- 
nics, is a motion which receives continu- 
al increments, or acceffions of velocity. 
See the article MoTion. 

The accelerated motion of falling bodies 
is produced by the impulfe of gravity, 
which keeps continually acting upon 
them, and thereby communicating a new 


augmentation of motion every inftant. ° 


If this increafe be equal in equal times, 
the motion is faid to be uniformly accele- 
rated. See ACCELERATION. 
“ACCELERATED MOTION of bodies on in- 
clined planes, See INCLINED PLANE. 
ACCELERATED MOTION of projectiles. 
See the article PROJECTILES. 
ACCELERATING Force, being a fort 
of centripetal force, is expreffed by that 
velocity, generated ina given time, with 
which bodies (confidered as phyfical 
points) move towards the central body 
attracting them by its abfolute force. This 
accelerating force is greater or lefs, accord- 
ing to the diftance of the center of the 
force, ina reciprocal duplicate preportion, 
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Thus is the gravity, that makes bodies 
tend towards the center of the earth, 
greater in vallies than on the tops of high- 
mountains ; greater at the poles than at 
the equator, which is feventeen miles 
higher ; and greater at the equator than 
at greater diltances from the center of the 
earth; for the fame body, which, near 
the farface of the earth, falls fixteen feet 
in the firft fecond of its fall, would fall 
but four in the fame time, if it began at 
the height of four thoufand miles from 
the furface of the earth, or two femi- 
diameters diftance from its center, At 
equal diftances the accelerating force is 
the fame every where, becaufe all-bodies, 
large or fmall, heavier or lighter, ab- 
ftra&ting from the refiftance of the air, 
are equally accelerated in their fall, See 
thee articles Force, CENTRIPETAL . 
FORCE, MOoTIoN, GRAVITATION, 
ACCELERATION, and DESCENT. 

ACCELERATION, in mechanics, de- 
notes the augmentation or increafe of 
motion in accelerated bodies.’ See the 
Jaft article. 
The term acceleration is chiefly ufed in 
fpeaking of falling bodies, or the tenden- 
cy of heavy bodies towards the center of 
the earth produced by the power of gra- 
vity ; which, aéting conftantly and uni+ 
formly upon them, they muft neceffarily ~ 
acquire, every inftant, a new increafe of 
motion, 
Thus, in the rectangle ABEDCF, 
(plate V. fig. 3.) if 1 @ reprefent the ve- 
locity acquired, whilft a body falls thro” 
Ar, fuppofe one minute; than 25 will 
exprefs the velocity acquired in two mi- 
nutes reprefented by A 2; 3 ¢ the velocity 
acquired in three minutes, or A 3. and 
B C the velocity acquired, whilft the bo- 
dy falls through AB, ; 
Now the triangles Ara, A2b, Ajzc, 
and ABC reprefent the {paces defcrib~ 
ed by the’ falling body in the refpeétive 
times Ar, A 2, A 3, and AB, by 
reafon of the uniform aétion of gravity 5 
but thefe triangles being fimilar, are to 
each other as the fquares of their homo- 
logous fides» At, Az, A3, AB; 
that is, the:{paces are to each other as 
the’ fquares of the times in which they 
are de(cribed. 
Hence allo follows the great law of acce- 
leration, viz. that a falling body, uni~ 
form!y accelerated, defcribes, in the 
whole time of its defcent, juft one half 
of the {pace it would have deferibed in the 
fame time, with the motion it has ac-- 
quired at the end of its fall. 
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From what has been faid, it is evident, 
that the fpacés defcribed by a falling bo- 
dy in a feries of equal portions of time, 
will be as the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 75 
&c, See the figure above referred to, 
where the fpace defcribed in the time 
A tis reprefented by the triangle A 1a; 
whereas the {pace defcribed in the fecond 
portion of time, contains three fuch tri- 
angles; that defcribed in the third por- 
tion, five fuch triangles, and fo on. 
Again, that the fpaces defcribed by fal- 
ling bodies in different times, are as the 
fquares of the velocity acquired at the end 
of their fall. 
As the fpaces reprefented by the odd 
numbers x, 3, 5, 7, Gc. ftill approach 
nearer and nearer to an equality, fo the 
accelerated motion likewife approaches 
nearer and nearer to an uniform motion ; 
and if the body moves in a refifting me- 
dium, the motion will aétually become 
uniform, at a certain diftance, 
ACCELERATION of the motion of pendu- 
lums. See the article PENDULUM. 
ACCELERATION is alfoa term uled in the 
writings of antient aftronomers, where it 
fignifies the difference between the revo- 
lution of thé primum mobile, and that of 
the fun, computed to be three minutes 
and fifty-fix feconds. 
ACCELERATOR, in anatomy, the name 
of two mutcles of the penis, fo called 
from their expediting the urine and fe- 
men. 
They likewife aMfift the ereftores in the 
erection of the penis, by driving the 
blood contained in the cavernous body 
of the urethra towards the glans, which 
is thereby. diftended; the tumefaction of 
thefe mufcles at the fame time compref- 
fing the veins that carry off the refluent 
blood from the corpus cavernofum, 
ACCENDENTES, or AcCENSORES, in 
the church of Rome, a lower rank of 
minilters, whofe bulinefs it is to light, 
fhuff, and trim the candles and tapers. 
ACCENDONES, or AccEDONES, in ro- 
man antiquity, a kind of officers in the 
gladiatorian {chools, who excited and a- 
nimated the combatants during the en- 
gagement. . 
ACCENSI, in Roman antiquity, certain 
, fupernumerary foldiers, defigned to fup- 
ly the place of thofe who thould be 
illed, or anywife difabled, 
Accenfi alfo denoted a kind of inferior 
officers, appointed to attend the roman 
magiftrates, 
ACCENSION, accenfio, the aét of kind- 
ling, or Setting any body on fire, Thus 
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the accenfion of tinder is effected by ftrik< 
ing fire with flint and fteel: and what 
is more furprifing, becaufe lefs common, 
the accenfion of two cold liquors may 
be effeéted by only mixing them together. . 

ACCENT, in a general fenfe, denotes a ~ 
-certain tone or manner of {peaking, pe- 
culiar to fome nation, country, or pro- 
vince: thus we fay, the {cotch accent, the 
iifh accent, @c. 

ACCENT, among grammarians, is the raif- 
ing or lowering of the voice in pronoun 
cing certain fyllables of words. 

We have three kinds of accents, wiz. 
the acute, the grave, and circumflex, 
The acute accent, marked thus (‘), 
fhews that the voice is to be raifed in pro- 
nouncing the fyllables over which it is 
placed. The grave accent is marked 
thus (‘), and points out when the voice 
ought to be lowered. ‘The circumflex 
accent is compounded..of the other two 
and-marked thus (“or* ): it denotes 
a quavering of the voice, between high 
and low. Some call the long and fhort 
quantities of fyllables, accents ; but erro- 
neoufly. See the article QUANTITY. 
Accents not only give a pleafing variety — 
and beauty to the modulation of the 
voice, but ferve to afcertain the true 
meaning of the word, as in préfent and 
refént. 
The Chinefe are extremely remaskable 
for the ufe they make of accents: thus 
the word ya, according to the place on 
which they place the accent, fignifies 
God, a wall, an elephant, ttupidity, anda 
goole. 
‘The hebrew likewife abounds with ac- 
cents; there being no lefs than twenty- 
five tonic accents, fhewing the proper 
tone of the fyllables over or below 
which they are placed ; befides four eu- 
phonic ones, ferving to render the pro- 
nunciation more fweet and agreeable. 
However, it is generally allowed, that the 
accents now in ule were unknown to the 
antient Hebrews. 
Concerning the antiquity of the greek 
accents, authors are not agreed; tome 
making them of modern date, and o~ 
thers contending for their having been 
known to the antient Greeks, 

ACCENT is alfo ufed for a certain intention 
or modulation of the voice, to give the 
fironger, or even contrary fignification 
to the {peaker’s words: Thus, we fay, 
an angry or difdainfui accent; by the 
ule of which, it is eafy to give an ill 
meaning to the fofteft exprefions. 

In this fenfe we are to underftand lord 
Bacon, 
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Bacon, where he obferves, that there are 
accents of fentences as well as of words: 
complaining that the former has been 
utterly negleted, whilft grammarians 
have beftowed a great deal of idle pains 
upon the latter. See EMPHASIS. 
ACCENT, in mufic, a certain modulation 
or warbling of the founds, to exprefs 
paffions, either naturally by the voice, or 
artificially by inftruments, 

Every baf or meafure is divided into the 
accented and unaccented parts; the for- 
mer being the principal, on which the 
fpirit of the mutfic depends, 

The harmony ought always to be full, 
and void of difcords, in the accented part 
of the meafure. 

ACCENT, in poetry, the fame with what is 
otherwile called ref. See Rest. 
ACCENTOR, in mufic, denotes one of the 
three fingers in parts, or the perfon who 
fings the predominant part in a trio, See 
the article Trio. 

ACCEPTANCE, in common law, the ta- 
citly agreeing to fome aét before done by 
another, which might have been defeated 
without fuch acceptance. Thus if a 
hufband and wife, feized of land in right 
of the wife, make a joint leafe or feoff- 
ment, referving rent, and the hufband 
dies; after which the widow receives or 
accepts the rent: fuch receipt is deemed 
an acceptance, confirms the leafe of feoff- 
ment, and bars her from bringing the 
writ cut in vita. ‘ 
ACCEPTANCE, among civilians, denotes 
the confenting to receive fomething offer- 
ed to us, which by our refufal could not 
have taken effeét; or acceptance is the 
aciual concurrence of the will of the do- 
nee, without which the donor is at liber- 
ty to revoke his gift at pleafure. 
ACCEPTANCE, in the church of Rome, is 
particularly ufed for the receiving the 
Pope’s conftitutions. 

The acceptance of the conftitution uzige- 
niths, has occafioned, and ftill continues 
to €xcite a world of confufion in the po- 
pith countries, but more efpecially in 
France, where many of the clergy refufe 
to accept it. 

ACCEPTANCE, among merchants, is the 
figning or fubferibing a bill of exchange, 
by which the acceptor obliges himfelf to 
pay the contents of the bill. See the ar- 
ticle Bits of Exchange. 

Bills payable at fight are not accepted, 
becaule they muft either be paid on be- 
ing prefented, or elfe protefted for want 
of payment. 

The acceptance of bills payable at a fixed 
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day, at ufance or double ufance, &c, 
need not be dated: becaufe the time is 
reckoned from the date of the bill; but 
it is neceflary to date the acceptance of 
bills payable at a certain number of days 
after fight, becaufe the time does not be- 
gin to run till the next day after that ac- 
ceptance: This kind of acceptance is 
made thus, Accepted fuch a day and year; 
and figned. 

In general, he to whom a bill of ex- 
change is made payable ought to demand 
the acceptance of the perfon on whom 
it is drawn, and that in the full extent 
of the terms of the bill, and on refufal 
of acceptance to return it with proteft. 
This he ought to do for his own fecuri- 
ty, as well as for that of the drawer, 
Thus, if the bearer of a bill confents to 
an acceptance at twenty days fight, in- 
ftead of eight days expreffed in the bill, 
he runs the rifk of the twelve days pro- 
longation ; fo that he can have no re- 
courfe againft the drawer, fhould the ac- 


ceptor break in that time, Again, if a 


bill be drawn for three thoufand pounds, ~ 
and the bearer agrees to take an accep- — 


tance for two only, and fhould receive 
no more than that fum, the remaining 


thoufand would be at the hazard of the © 


bearer, as well as in the former cafe, 


_If, therefore, a bill be only accepted in 


part, or for a longer time than that ex- 
preffed in it, the bearer ought to proteft 
it, at leaft for the fum not accepted, 
Again, if the acceptor breaks or refules 
to make payment when the bill becomes 
due, it is neceffary to get the bill imme- 
diately protefted by a public notary, to 
be fent along with the proteft, to the re- 
mitter,. to procure fatisfaétion from the 
drawer. 

By ftatute, inland-bills of exchange muft 


be accepted by figning or endorfing in — 


writing, and protefted for refufal of fuch 
acceptance, otherwife the drawer is not 
liable to cofts; it muft likewife be re- 
turned to the drawer within fourteen 
days. However, fuch proteft is not ne- 
ceffary unlefs the value be acknowledged 


in the bill to be received, and unlefs the _ 


bill be drawn for 20/7. or upwards, | 
A bill drawn on two jointly muft have a 
joint acceptance, otherwife be protefted ; 
but if on two or either of them, the ac- 
ceptance of one is fufficient. -. 


ACCEPTATION, in grammar, denotes 


the meaning or fenfe wherein a word is 
generally taken, Thus we fay, fucha 
word has feveral acceptations. 


AccerTaTion, in law, the fame with 


accept- 


a 
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geceptance. See ACCEPTANCE. — 
ACCEPTER, or Accerror, of a bill of 
Exchange, the perfon who accepts it. 
See the article ACCEPTANCE, 

The acceptor is obliged to pay the con- 
tents of the bill, even though the drawer 
fhould fail before it becomes due, 
ACCEPTILATION, among apo 
fignifies an acquittance given by a credi- 
tor to a debtor, without receiving any 
money. 

ACCEPTION, the fame with acceptation. 
See the article ACCEPTATION. 
ACCESS, ina general fenfe, denotes the 
approach of one thing towards another ; 
but it is more proper to fay, the approach 
of bodies, the appulfe of the planets, &c. 
AccEss, in a more limited fenfe, is ufed 
for permiffion or leave to come near any 
perfon, place, or thing: thus we fay, it 
3s difficult to get accefs to fuch a perfon, 
or place. 

Access, among phyficians, is ufed for 
the beginning of a paroxyfm or fit of 
fome periodical difeafe: thus we fay, an 
accefs of afit of theague, an intermit- 
ting fever, the gout, &c. See the article 
PaROXYSM. 

ACCESSARY, or Accessory, in law, 
a perfon who is in any wife aiding in the 
eommiffion of fome felonious action, 

By ftatute, he who counfels, abets, or 
conceals the committing of fuch an ac- 
tion, or the perfon who has committed 
it, is deemed an acceffary. There are 
two kinds of acceffaries, wiz. before the 
fa&t, and after it. The firft is he who 
commands and procures another to com- 
mit felony, but is abfent when it is done : 
for if he be prefent, he is a principal. The 
acceffary after the fact is one who receives, 
comforts, or affifts the felon; knowing 
him fo be fuch. 

In the higheft crimes, as high treafon, 
&c. and the lowelt, as riots, forcible 
entries, &c, there are no acceflaries, but 
all concerned are principals. It is a 
maxim among lawyers, that where there 
3s no principal, there can be no acceffa- 
ry ; fo that it is neceffary the principal 
be firft convigted, before the acceflaries 
ean be arraigned. However, if the prin- 
cipal cannot be taken, the acceflary may 
be profecuted for a mifdemeanor, and 
punifhed by fine, imprifonment, &c, 
Acceffaries in petty treafon, murder, and 
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matter to efcape, is reckoned an acceffas 
ry ; alfo furnifhing others with weapons, 
or lending them money, &c. will make 
perfons acceflaries. Perfons, buying or 
receiving ftolen goods, knowing them to 
be fuch, are deemed acceffaries to the fe- 
lony. Alfo if the owner of ftolen goods, 
after complaint made toa juftice, take 
back his goods, and confent to the efcape 


of the felon, he becomes acceflary after 
the fa&t. 


ACCESSIBLE, fomething that may be 


come at, or approached to: thus, we 
fay, fuch a place is only acceffible on one 
fide, &e, 

For the geometrical admeafurement of 
acceffible heights and diftances. See the 
articles HEriGHT and DisTANcE, 


ACCESSION, a term of various imports 


thus, among civilians, it is ufed for the 
property acquired in fuch things as are 
connected with, or appendages of other 
things: among phyficians, it fignifies 
the fame with what is more ufually called 
paroxyfm : among politicians, it is ufed 
for a prince’s agreeing to, and becomin 
a party in a treaty before concluded be- 
tween other potentates: again, it more 
particularly denotes a prince’s coming to 
the throne by the death of the preced- 
ing king: and laftly, it is ufed by ro- 
manilts for a peculiar way of eleling a 
pope; which is; when one candidate has 
got two thirds of the yotes, the reft are 
inrolled by acceffion. 


ACCESSORY, in law, the fame with ac- 


ceffary, See the article AccEssary, 


Accessory merve, ACCrssoRrius Wil. 


lifi, or Par ACCESSORIUM, a kind of 
ninth pair of nerves of the neck ; which 
arifing from the fpinal marrow in the ver- 
tebrze of the neck, enters the cranium by 
the great foramen in the os occipitis. 
Here it is jomed by the par vagum, and 
coming out of the cranium again by the 
fame aperture, it recedes from the par va~ 
gum, and is bent back to the trapezius, a 
mufcle of the fhoulder. 


ACCESSORY, among painters, an epithet 


given to fuch parcs of an hiftory-piece as 
ferve chiefly for ornament, and might 
have been wholly left out: fuch are vales,, 
armour, &c, 


ACCIDENCE, in literary hiftory, the 


name given to a {mall book, containing 
the rudiments of the latin tongue. 


felony, are not allowed their clergy. See ACCIDENT, accidens, ina general fenfe, 


Benefit of CLERGY. 

A wife may affift her hufband, without 
being deemed acceffary to his crime ; but 
met ¢ coxt7va, A fervant affifing his 


denotes fomething that is unufual, or 
falls out by chance, 


ACCIDENT, among logicians, is ufed in 


a three-fold fenfe, 1. Whatever does 
Rat 
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aot effentially belong to a thing, as the 
cloaths a man wears, or the money in his 

ocket. 2. Such properties in any fub- 
ject as are not effential to it; thus white- 
nefs in paper is an accidental quality. 
3. In oppofition to fubftanee, all qualities 
whatever are called accidents, as {weet- 
nefs, foftnefs, &c. 

Abfolute ACCIDENT, is uled by the romifh 
church for an accident, which may pof- 
fibly fubfift, at leaft miraculoufly, with- 
out any fubjeét ; an abfurdity, which has 
been ftrenuoufly maintained by many of 
their cafuifts, and even folemnly decreed 
by fome of their councils. 

ACCIDENT, in heraldry, an additional 
note or mark in a coat of arms, which 
may be either omitted or retained, with- 
out altering the effence of the armour, 

AccIDENTS, in aftrology, denote the moft 
remarkable occurrences in the courfe of 
a man’s life: fuch are a remarkable in- 
ftance of good fortune; a fignal deliver- 
ance, a great ficknefs, &¢, 

AccIDENT, among phyficians, is fome- 
times ufed for what is more ufually cal- 
led fymptom. See SYMPTOM, 

ACCIDENTAL, in a general fenfe, an 
appellation given to fuch things as hap- 
pen by accident. See ACCIDENT. 

ACCIDENTAL point, in. perfpective, that 
point in the horizontal line, where all 
lines parallel among themfelves meet the 
perfpe@tive plane. 

ACCIDENTAL dignities and debilities, in 
aftrology, certain cafual difpofitions of 
the planets, whereby they are fuppofed 
to be either ftrengthened or weakened, 

ACCIPENSER, in ichthyology, a genus 
of chondropterygious fifhes, the mouth 
of which is tubular, and has no teeth ; 

’ there is only one hole or aperture of the 
gills on each fide ; and the body is ob- 
long and ufually furnifhed with feven 
fins, See CHONDROPTERYGII. 

Of this genus there are only two fpecies, 
the fturgeon and hufo, or ifinglafs-fith, 
See SrurGEON and IsINGLAss, 

ACCIPITER, in ornithology, the name 
of a whole order of birds, the diftinguifh-_ 
ing charatteriftic of which is, that they 
have a hooked, or crooked beak. 

This order comprehends three genera, 
viz. the parrot, owl, and hawk-kind, 
See Parrot, &e. 

ACCISMUS, in antiquity, denotes a 
feigned refufal of what ene earneftly de- 
fires, . 

The accifmus was a piece of political 
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diffimulation, for which Augufus an@ 
Tiberius are famed. : 

AccisMus, in rhetoric, is accounted a 
fpecies of irony. See IRony, 

ACCLAMATION, acclamatio, in roman 
antiquity, a fhout raifed by the people, 
to teftify their applaufe, or approbation 
of their princes, generals, @c. 

Such is that of Ovid, Faft, 1. 613. 
Augeat imperium noftri ducis, augedB 
Qnnos. 

ACCLAMATION is alfo ufed, in a bad fenfe, 
for expreffions of deteftation, ce. Vid. 
Suet. Domit, c. 23. 

ACCLAMATION, in rhetoric, the fame 
with what is otherwife called epiphone- 
ma, See EPIPHONEMA. 

ACCLAMATION medals, among antiqua- 
ries, thofe whereon the people are repre- 
fented as exprefling their joy by acclama- 
tion, 

ACCLIVIS, in anatomy, the name by 
which fome call the obliquus afcendens. 
See OBLIQUUS. 

ACCLIVITY, a term ufed to denote the 
afcent of a hill or rifing ground, as decli- 
vity is the defcent. 

Acclivity is fometimes ufed by writers © 
on pals vey for the talus of the ram- 
part. See TaLus. 

ACCOLA, among the Romans, fignified 
a perfon whe lived near fome place; ia 
which fenfe, it differed from incola, the 
inhabitant of fuch a place. 

ACCOLADE, in antient cuftoms, the 
ceremony of conferring knighthood, by 
the king’s laying his arms about the 

oung knight’s neck, and embracing 
im, 

ACOLLE’E, in heraldry, a term uled ia. 
different fenfes: fometimes two things 
joined together ; at other times, animals 
with collars, or crowns about their necks, 
and finally, battons, or fwords, placed 
faltierwife behind the fhield, 

ACCOMMODATION, among divines, 
is the applying what is faid of one perfon, 
or thing, to another: thus, the words of, 
Ifaiah, direéted to the Jews of his time, 
are by St. Paul accommodated to the 
Jews who were cotemporaries with that 

- apoftle. 

AccomMopatTioy isalfo ufed for an ami- 
cable agreenient, between two or more 
contending parties. , 

ACCOMPANYMENT, in mufic, is ufed . 
for the inftruments which accompany @ 
voice, to make the mufic more full, 
Among the moderns, the accompany- 

ment 
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ment frequently plays a different part or 
melody, from the fong it accompanies ; 
but authors’ are not agreed, whether or 
no it was fo among the antients. 
ACCOMPANYMENT, in heraldry, denotes 
any thing added to a fhield by way of 
‘ornament, as the belt, mantling, fup- 
porters, &c. 
_ Accompanyment is alfo ufed for feveral 
bearings about a principal one, asa fal- 
tier, bend, fefs, &c. 
ACCOMPLICE, in law, a perfon who 
is privy to, or aiding in the perpetration 
of fome crime. See ACCESSARY. 
By the law of Scotland, accomplices can- 
~ not be profecuted till the principal offen- 
ders are firft conviéted. See the article 
~ ART and Part. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, ina generalfenfe, 
~ denotes the perfecting, or entirely finifh- 
ing and compleating any matter or thing. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT is more particularly 
* ufed for the fulfilling of a prophecy ; in 
which fenfe, we read of a literal accom- 
plithment, a myftical accomplifhment, 
- &ce, See the-article PROPHECY. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT is ftill more particu- 
larly ufed for the acquirement of fome 
branch of Jearning, ufeful art, polite ex- 
ercife, &c. 
ACCOMPT and ACCOMPTANT. See 
AccounT and ACCOUNTANT. 
ACCORD, in mufic, the fame with what 
is more ufually called concord. See Con- 
CORD. : 
AccorpD, in law, a verbal agreement be- 
tween two or more, where any one is 
injured by a trefpafs, or other offence 
_ committed, to make fatisfaction to the 
Anjured party ; who, after the accord is 
erformed, will be barred in law from 
ringing any new action againft the ag- 
-greflor for the fame trefpafs. It is fafeft, 
: Roderic: in pleading, to‘alledge fatis- 
fa&tion, and not accord alone; becaufe 
in this laft cafe, a precife execution in 
every part thereof muft be alledged ; 
whereas, in the former, the defendant 
needs only fay, that he paid the plaintiff 
fuch a fum in full fatisfaétion of the ac- 
cord, which he received. 
ACCOUNT, or AccomPT, in a general 
fenfe, is ufed for all arithmetical compu- 
tations, whether of time, weight, mea- 
fure, money, &c. — 
AccounT is alfo ufed colleétively, for the 
books in which merchants, traders, and 
bankers enter all their bufinefs, traffic, 
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and bargains with each other. 
The method of keeping thefe is called 
book-keeping. See BOoKk-KEEPING. 

To open an ACCOUNT, is to enter in the 
ledger, the name, the furname, and the 
place of abode of the perfon with whom 
you have dealings ; after which the feve- 
ral articles are to be pofted or placed either 
on the credit or debit fide, according as 
the perfon is become your creditor or 
debtor. 

To place or poft a fum to AccOUNT, is to 
enter it into the ledger, either on the de- 
bit or credit fide, according as the perfons 
are become debtors or creditors, 

To examine an ACCOUNT, is to read it exs 
actly, in order.to prove the truth of the 
computation, or detect errors, if there 
are any, 

To fettle an Account, is to fam up all 
its articles, both on the debit and credit 
fide, and find the balance between them ; 
which being placed on the leaft fide, 
makes the fum of both equal: this is 
otherwife called fhutting, balancing, clof- 
ing, or making up an account. 

Account in Company, an account kept 
by traders in partnerfhip, wherein all ar- 
ticles relating to their joint trade are en- 
tered. , 

Account is alfo ufed in different fenfes, 
as for profit, hazard, &c. thus we fay a 
man has found his account in fomething, 
or it has turned to good account 5 alfo, 
if a man commits errors, they fhall be 
on his own account, &c. 

ACCOUNT, in law, is a writ or a&ion, 
which lies againit a perfon, who, by rea- 
fon of his office or bufinefs, is obliged to 
render an account to another, but refufes 
to doit; asa bailiff, for inftance, to his 
lord. 

AccounT, in the remembrancer’s office 
in the exchequer, is the ftate of any 
branch of the king’s revenue ; as the ac- 
count of the mint, of the wardrobe, of 
the army, of the navy, &c. 

Chamber of AccounrtTs, in the french 
polity, a fovereign court, anfwering 
nearly to our exchequer. See the article 
EXCHEQUER. 

Account of fales, among merchants, an 
account of the difpofal and net-proceeds 
of certain merchandiges, after deducting 
charges and commiffion. 

Auditiug an ACCOUNT, the examining and 
paffing it by an officer appointed on pur- 
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ACCOUNT ABLE, a term ufed to denote 
a perfon’s being liable to be called to ac- 
count. See the article ACcouNT. 
ACCOUNTANT, or AccoMpTANT, 
in a general fenfe, denotes one whofe 
bufinels it is to keep accounts, See the 
article ACCOUNT. 
The term accountant is applicable, in a 
more reftrifted fenfe, to a perfon, or 
officer, appointed to keep the accounts of 
a public company or office: thus, we 
fay the accountant of the South-Sea, of 
the India-Company, of the Bank, of the 
Cuftom-houfe, of the Excife, &c. 
Accountant-general, in the court of 
Chancery, a new officer appointed by act 
of parliament to receive all monies lodged 
in court, and convey the fame tothe bank 
of England for better fecurity, The 
falary of this officer and his clerks is to be 
paid out of the intereft made of part of 
the money; it not being allowable to 
take fees in this office. 
ACCOUNTANTSHIP, a term ufed to 
denote the art of keeping merchant's ac- 
counts,more ufually called book-keeping. 
See the article BOOK-KEEPING, 
ACCOUNTING-HOUSE, CounTING- 
House, or ComprinGc-HouseE, a 
place or office fet apart by merchants and 
other traders, in which to keep their 
books of accounts, and vouchers belong- 


ing to them, as well as to tranfaét their — 


bufinefs. 

ACCOUTREMENT, an old term, fig- 
nifying drefs, ftill ufed for the furniture 
of a foldier. 

ACCRETION, in natural hiftory, the 
increafe or growth of a body by an ex- 
ternal addition of new parts: thus it is, 
falts, fhells, ftones, &¢ are formed. 

ACCRETION, among Satins, a term 
ufed for the property acquired in a vague 
or not occupied thing, by its adhering to 
or following another thing already occu- 
pied; thus, if a legacy be left to two 
perfons, and one of them die before the 
teftator, the legacy devolves to the fur- 
vivor by right of accretion. Alluvion is 
another inftance of accretion. See the 
article ALLUVION, 

ACCROCHE’, in heraldry, denotes a 
thing’s being hooked into another. 

ACCROCHING, in our old law-books, is 
ufed for incroaching, or ufurping upon 
another man’s right. 

ACCRUE, or AccreEw, in law, is faid of 
a thing that is connected as an appen- 
dage to fomething elle. 

ACCUBATION, in antiquity, the po- 
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fture ufed among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans at table : which was with the body 
extended on a couch, and the head reft- 
ing ona pillow, or on the elbow, fup~ 
ported by a pillow. 
Pitifcus tells us the manner in which the 
guelts were difpofed, which was this : 
a low round table was placed in the 
dining-room, about which ftocd fome- 
times two, but more ufually three beds 
or couches; from the number whereof 
the dining-room got the name of Bicli- 
nium or Triclinium. Thefe couches were 
covered with richer or plainer cloaths, 
according to the quality of the perfon, and 
furnifhed with quilts and pillows. Each 
couch ufually contained three perfons 3 
it being deemed fordid to crowd more. 
The firft lay at the head of the bed, with 
his legs extended behind the fecond ; who 
Jay in the fame manner in regard to the 
third. The middle place paffed for the 
moft honourable, However, before plac- 
ing themfelves, they always took care to | 
pull off their fhoes, and put on what was 
called the veftis caenatoria, 

ACCUMULATION, ina general fenfe, 
the a&t of heaping or amafling things to- 
gether. 

ACCUMULATION, among lawyers, de- 
notes the concurrence of feveral titles to 
the fame thing, or of feveral circumftan- 
ces or proofs to make out one faét. 

ACCUMULATION, among antient garden- 
ers, was the covering the roots of trees 
by throwing on them the earth which had 
been dug up in ablaqueation. See the 
article BARING of trees. 

ACCUMULATION of degrees, in an univers 
fity, the taking feveral of them together, 
or at fmaller diftances from each other 
than ufual, or than the rules allow of. 

ACCURSED, in a general fenfe, denotes 
fomething that is deteftable, or a perfon 
abandoned to impiety and wickednels. 
See the article ANATHEMA. 
Accurfed is more particularly ufed for an 
excommunicated perfon. See the ar- 
ticle EXCOMMUNICATION, 

ACCUSATION, among civilians, the 
bringing a criminal a¢tion againft any 
perfon; in which fenfe, it differs only 
in circumftances from what among us is 
called impeachment, See the article Im- 
PEACHMENT. 

riters on politics treat of the benefit and 
the inconveniences of public accufations, 
Various arguments are ‘alledged, bo h 
for the encouragement and the difencou- 
5° sagement 
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ragement of accufations againft great men 
Notffing, according to Machiavel, tends 
more to the preferv ition of a flate, than 
frequent accufations of perfons trulted 

with the adminiftration cf public affairs. 
"This, accordingly, was firicily obferved 
by the Romans, in the inftances of Ca- 
millus, accufed of corruption by, Man- 
Jius Capitolinus, @e, Accufations; how- 
ever, in the judgment of the fame author, 
are not: more beneficial than calumnies 
are pernicious ; which is allo confirmed 
by the praétice of the Romans. Man- 


lius not being able to make good his ., 


charge againit Camillus, was caft into 
prifon. } 
ACCUSATIVE, among Jatin grammari- 
’ ans, the fourth cafe, which is always 
governed by an attive verb or prepofition, 
expreffed or underftood ; thus, amo deum, 
I love God ; eo Londinum, i. e. co ad, 
vel verfus Londinuin, Lam going to Lon- 
. don, or I amon my way to London. 
ACE, among gamelters, a card or die 
marked only with one point. 
ACEPHALOUS, ina general fenfe, de- 
notes fomething without a head: thus 
we read of many fabulous ftories, in an- 
tient geographers, as well as in fome 
modern voyages, of nations without 
’ heads, whofe eyes, mouth, Gc, were 
~ placed in their breaits or fhoulders, 
But how Wwaccountable focver it may be 
to reprefent Whole‘rations as acephalous, 


’\ nothing is more certain, than that there 


are many inftances of acephalous births, 
or children born without heads. 
AcEPHALOUS, in our old Jaw. books, an 
an appellation given to fuch poor perlons 
*” as held nothing of any fupcrior, 
ACEPHALUS, any verle which is defective 
in the beginning. . 
ACER, the maple-tree, in botany. See 
the article Mare, 


ACERB, a tafte partaking of a great deal 


of fournefs, joined to a certain degree of 
roughnefs and aftringency ; fuch is that 
of unripe fruits. 

ACERENZA, or Cir eNnza, a town of 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated at the 
foot of the Apennine : It is the capital of 
the province Bafilicato. E. longitude 16° 
4s N, latitude 40° 40’, 

ACERNO, or ACIERNO, a town of the 
kingdom of Naples, about thirty miles 


S. E. of Naples, E. longitude 15@ 40’ 


N. latitude 40° 50’ 
ACERRA, in antiquity, a kind of altar 
ereéted near the bed of a dead perfon, on 
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which incenfe and other perfumes wére 
burnt till the time of the burial. See the 
article BURIAL. ' 

AcERRz alfo denoted the pots wherein 
the incenfe was burnt: hence we read of 
plena acerra, a full acerra. 

ACERRA, in geography, a city of the K. 
of Naples in the province of Lavoro, 
about eight miles N, of Naples, It is a 
bifhop’s tee. Sine 

ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a kind of 
plate wherein fauce was ferved to table, 
and not unlike our falts or vinegar 
cruets. 
Acetabulum was alfoa Roman meafure, 
ufed as well tor dry things as liquids ; 
and equal to a cyathus and an half. See 
the articles MuasurE and CyaTHUs, 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, a hollow 
cavity in the heads of certain bones ferv~ 
ing to receive the protuberant heads of 
others, and thereby forming the articula- 
tion called enarthrofis. 

The acetabulum is lined witha cartilage, 
the circular margin of which is called /u- 
percilium. 

ACETABULUM, in botany, a genus of 
fea-plants, the leaves of which are fhaped 
like abafon, See plate V. fig. 4. 

Some will havethe acetabulum to be of © 
animal origin, and produced by fea in- 
feets. 

ACETARY, a term ufed by. Grew for a 
certain part jn the ftructure of fome fruits, 

“fo called on account of its fournefs, 

ACETOSA, SorreL, in botany. See 
the article SORREL. ; 

ACETOSE, or AceTous, an epithet 
ufed for fuch things as partake fomething 
of the nature of vinegar: hence we fay, 
an acetous tafte, acetous quality, Ge. 

ACH, or ACHE, in medicine, denotes a 
fevere pain in any part of the body. 

Head-Acu,? @& § HEap-acH,. 

Grok Rent “~ 2 TooTH-acu. 

ACHAM, AcHAN, or ACHEM, In geo» 
graphy, a large city, which is the capi- 
tal of a kingdom of the fame name, in 
the ifland of Samatra. : 

ACHANE, in perfian antiquity, a corn- 
mealure equal to forty-five attic medim- 
ni. See the article MEDIMNUS. 

ACHAT, in law- books, denotes a contract, 
or bargain, efpecially in the way of pur- 
chafe. ; . 

ACHATES, the Agar, in natural hiftory. 
See the article AGAT, 

ACHERNER, in allronomy, a flar of 
the firk magnitude, in the fouthern ex- ) 
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tremity of the conftellation eridanus. See 
the article ERIDANUS. 


ACHILLEA, in the linnazan fyftem of ACHOR, in medicine, a kind of running, 


botany, a genus of the fyngenefia 
polygamia fuperflua clafs of plants, the 
common calyx of which is ovated, and 


imbricated with oval acute connivent - 


fquamz : the compound flower is radia- 
ted ; the hermaphrodite florets are nu- 
merous and tubulous; the female florets 
are ligulated; and the proper hermaphro- 
dite ones funnel-fhaped ; there is no pe- 
ricarpium, and the feed is fingle, oval, 
and naked, 

ACHILLEA is alfo a name often given by 
the antients to the gum, called in the 
fhops dragon’s blood. See the article 
Dracon’s Bioop. 

ACHILLEID, Acuituets, in literary 
hiftory, a celebrated poem of the epic 
kind, compofed by Statius in honour of. 
Achilles : It takes in only the infancy of 
that hero, the poet being prevented by 
death from defcribing all his aétions, as 
he intended to have done. 

ACHILLES, an appellation, fometimes 
given to the principal argument, made 
ufe of by each fect of antient philofophers, 
in defence of their fyftem. It has got 
this name, in allufion to the ftrength of 
Achilles. 

Achilles is particularly ufed for Zeno’s 
argument againft motion, which confift- 


ed in making a comparifon between the — 


{wiftnefs of Achilles, and the flownefs of 
a tortoife ; from whence he inferred, 
that a flow body, if but ever fo {mall a 
a diftance before a fwift one, could never 
be overtaken by it. 

Yendoh of ACHILLEs. See the article 
TENDON, 

ACHIOTTE, a drug brought from Ame- 

rica, and uledin dying, as well as in 
preparing chocolate. ; 
It is the produce of a fpecies of mitella, 
a tree which has no leaves, but initead 
thereof a kind of filaments like thofe of 
faffron, only larger. Between thefe, are 
found {mall grains of a vermillion-co- 
lour, about the fize of pepper-corns: thefe 
the Indians bake in cakes to be fent into 
Europe: 

. Achiotte, befides the above-mentioned 
ufes, is efteemed a powerful cordial, as 
well as a prefervative for the retention of 
urine. 

ACHLIS, the fame with machlis, See the 
article MACHLIS. 

 ACHLYS, in medicine, denotes a dim- 

nels of $ght, arifing from a {mall cloud, 
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or fcar, remaining after a fuperficial ul<_ 
cer of the cornea. 


ulcer on the face, chiefly infefting chil- 
dren, but fometimes alfo grown perfons.. *- 
A child’s face is not unfrequently broken 
by thefe achores into a number of fmall 
holes, which difcharge @ moderately vif- 
cid humour. It is dangerous to repel or 
drive the humour inwards; a fever or 
epilepfy being often the confequence. 

ACHRAS, the wILp PEAR-TREE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are not perfeclly known: the flower 
confifts of five ereét petals, of acordated 
fhape ; andthe fruit is an oval berry di- 
vided into five cells. The fruit of the ~ 
achras is more drying, aftringent, and 
four, than common pears, 

ACHRONICAL, ACHRONYCAL, or ACRQes | 
NYCHAL, in aftronomy. See the ar¢ 
ticle ACRONYCHAL. 

ACHYRANTHES, or ACHYRACAN- 
THA, in-botanyv, a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia clafs of plants, having no 
corolla; the calyx is a perianthium, com- 
pofed of five lanceolated, acute, rigid, 
pungent, and permanent dry leaves; 
there is no pericarpium; the feed is 
fingle, roundifh, and compreffed.. 

ACICULZ, in natural hiftory, certain 
{mall fpikes, or prickles, in form of. 
needles, wherewith nature has armed 
feveral animals, as the hedge-hog, echi- 
mus marinus, (ec. 

ACID, in a general fenfe, denotes fuch 
things as affect the palate wath a four, 
fharp, and tart tafte, ¢ 
This property of bodies is generally at- 
tributed to a particular clafs of falts, 
called acid falts; fuppofed to be folid 
fpicule, fharp-pointed at both ends.. 
Their folidity is inferred from their dif- 
folving the hardeft bodies, their fharpnefs 
from theit pungency on the tongue; and 
their being pointed at both ends, from 
their penetrating the hardeft fubltances 
with eafe. R 
The great charaSteriftic of acid bodies, 
is, that they make a violent effervefcence 
when mixed with alkaline fubftances, 
and turn a blue tin@ture of violets red ; 
whereas alkaline fubftances, mixed with 
the fame tinGture, turn it green. 

Acid and alkali have been confidered by 
fome chemifts, asthe two athlete of . 
nature, the great infruments whereby 
all things were effeéted ; and the caule 
not only‘of natural, but praternatural 
things, as difeafes and cures. igi 
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This hypothefis, we chiefly owe to Ta- 
- chénius, a German apothecary and che- 
_ mift, and a follower of Helmont’s fyf- 
tem ; who publifhed two books, to thew 
that all natural things are compofed of 
alkali and acid. The acid, which he 
held was generated in the air, from the 
fun, and contained in it the hidden feeds, 
or fouls of all things, affociated the alkali 
to itfelf; and from hence, as a pafflive 
fubject, arofe the effe or forms of things. 
All this he pretended to prove by the au- 
thority of Hippocrates. He was followed 
by Swalve, and his doétrine has been 
fince defended by others; but combated 
and refuted by Bohnius, Boyle, Bertrand, 
Pitcairn, Hoffman, &c. 

Some have pretended to mend the hypo- 
thefis of acid and alkali, by altering it 
into acid and vifcid; which they will 
have to be the caufes of all difeafes, and 
fluid alkali the inftrument of all cures. 
This dogtrine is afferted by Bontekoe and 
Blanchard, but refuted by Hoffman, See 
the article ALKALI, 

The chemifts call all fubfRtances acids which 
make an effe:vefcence with an alkali. 
However, this does not feem to be a true 
characteriftic of acids, becaufe fome acids 
will caufe an effervefcence, upon being 
mixed with acids of a different kind ; and 
alkaline fubftances will do the fame with 
alkalies ; and acids with bodies which are 
neither alkaline nor acid, but neutral. 
Acids feem to be of ‘the greateft ufe in the 
oeconomy of the world, becaufe they are 
founiverfal. In the bowels of the earth 
we meet with them in almoft every mine 
and mineral; but principally in thofe 
prodigious rocks of falt, which are found 
in almoft every country, and which the 
induftry ef a great many ages have not 
been able to exhauft. Such are thofe in 
the famous falt-mines in Poland, and our 
own in Chefhire, where vaft. quantities 
are got every year, and exported. Not 
to mention the quantities of acids hourly 


ifcharged from the bowels of the earth, 
in the fa ich may be found, by a nice 
examination, in the waters of every {pring, 
the fretheft not excepted, 


In the air the acid is univerfal, and that 
in every part of it. 
Tt is remarkable that the acid abounds 
more in the air, when the winds blow 
fiom the eaft and n orth, and when the 
weather is ferene. This the learned Hoff- 
man informs us is confirmed by the ob- 
fervations of thofe who are concerned in 
‘nitve-works, who semark, that, during 


. 
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thefe winds, their alkaline earth is, im- 
pregnated with an acid, Now as thefe 
winds are remarkably cold, and as acid 
fpirits, particularly that of nitre, increafe 
the coldnefs of ice to a prodigious degree, 
there feems reafon to believe, that the aerial 
acid is more concerned in the produétion of 
of cold in the air than is generally imagine 
ed. The analogy between acids and cold, 
and alcalies and heat is very remarkable, 
The principal acids are vinegar and its 
fpirits ; the juices of lemons, oranges, for- 
rel, citrons, @e. alfo the ipirits of nitre, 
alum, vitriol, fulphur, and fea-falt. 
Vegetable acids will 
intimately diffolve many vegetable, mine- 
ral, and even metallic bodies: thus, horn, 
bone, fhell, and the fleth of animals, are 
thereby reduced into a tranfparent liquor, 
See the articles MENsTRUUM, DIssOL- 
VENT, and SOLUTION, | 
They likewife a&t upon all the metals, ex- 
cept gold, filver, and quick-filver. Fof- 
file acids are ftill more powerful, diffolv- 
ing the hardeft and pureft metals, which 
the vegetable ones will not touch: thefe 
are fo ftrong, as generally to deftroy or 
prove poifonous to animals. Thus, if 
nitre be ground with an equal quantity of 
colcothar of vitriol], or burnt alum, and 
then diftilled in a ftrong fire, it will afford 
a good fpirit of nitre, called by the refi- 
ners agua fortis, which diffolves filver in- 
to extremely bitter, and cauftic cryftals. 
Spirit of fea-falt is a folvent for gold, 
which no other acid in nature will touch. 
See AQUA-FORTIS and AQUA-REGIA. 
Chemifts obferve, that the ftrongeft acid 
menftruum, by diffolving its proper fub- 
je&t, is changed into an infipid, unaétive 
matter, no longer retaining the diffolving 
power it had before. Hence, it \is not 
improbable, that thefe acids are generated 
and deftroyed: for no fpirit of nitre hath 
ever been found native, but is always 
produced from nitre already formed. 
Therefore thefe acids in diffolving bodies, 
concrete therewith, and are changed into 
new fubftances. 

All acids 


agree, 1. In uniting with alkaline fub- 
ftances, making effervefcences with them, 
and producing new kinds of falts, 2, They 
alfo agree, in combining with chalk, 
coral, crabs-eyes, pearl, fhells, horn, 
bone, quick-lime, iron, copper, &c. all 
which are diffolved quicker or flower by 
every acid. Now thefe folutions, except 
the metallic ones, lofe all the acrimony of 


the diffolving acid: thus, for inftance, if 


{pirit 


AC. 
fpirit of nitre be perfectly faturated with 
crabs eyes, this folution will prove a 
limpid, and almoft infipid liquor ; and 
when diluted with fair water filtered 
and kept for fome time in a gentle heat, 
it might pafs for pure water; but upon 
adding fixed alkali thereto, the crabs 
eyes. before diffolved will foon fall to the 
bottom, and fhew that the folution was 
not pure water. Hence, therefore, we 
may eatily be impofed upon in the judg- 
ment we form of water by taking that for 
pure element, which contains numerous 
diffolved and diffolving particles. 3. A- 
cids alfo agree in not only concreting 
with the fubjeéts they diffolve, but like- 
wife in thereby lofing their diffolving 
power. 4. It is alfo a property of all 
acids, to change the colour of vegetable 
juices into red, as we fee in the juice of 
violeis, rofes, turnfol, &e. 5, They all 
agree likewile in this, that they do not 
fo much change the bodies they diffolve, 
as they are changed by them: thus, vi- 
necar remains no longer vinegar in‘the 
lead it bas diffolved, nor can be feparat- 
eu from it again; whereas the Jead may 
fe again recovered, and fo in other in- 
ftances. 6. All acids may be diluted 
with water, and united with fpirits and 
oils s thus, ipirit of nitre unites with al- 
cohol, thouzh not without conceiving 
greai heat, ditcharging red fumes, and 
making a ftrong and almoft fiery effer- 
veicence, The fame {pit of nitre, up- 
on uniung with oils, generally raifes a 
violent heat, and f{cometimes a motion 
productive of fire an! flame. By mix- 
ing acids with oils, a bituminous, pitchy, 
or {ulphureoys matter is commonly pro- 
duced. 

Their differences. Acids differ confiderably 
from one another. 1, In regard to 
ftrength, or the quantity of true acid 
with refpect to the water they contains 
thus, according to Homberg, an ounce 
of the beft vinegar holds but 18 grains of 
true acid, the reit being water; an ounce 
of fpirit of talt, 73 grains of true acid; 
an ounce of {pirit of nitre, 2 drams and 
23 grains of true acid; and an ounce 
of oil of vitriol, 4 drams and 65 grains, 
2. In regard to their folvent power. 
Thus, {pirit of nitre tcarce touches gold, 
with a boiling heat, or at moft renders 
it black ; but preiently diffolves filver ; 
whiltt agua regia has the contrary effect. 
3- In being differently affected by the 
bodies they diffolve : thus fpirit of vine- 
gar, by diffolving lead, becomes thick and 
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unétuous; which is not the -cafe with {pi- © 
rit of nitre. 4. One and the fame acid is 
varioufly changed by aéting upon diffe- 
rent bodies: thus fpirit of vinegar may 
be recovered after diffolving lead, but is 
irretrievably loft by diffolving iron, 


Inflammability and explofive power of 


Acips. Notonly are pure acids rea- 
dily fet on fire, and even their minute 
particles difperfed in the interftices of 
other bodies; but, what is more remark- 
able, if the acid fpirit of nitre be mixed 
with an equal quantity of any of the aro- 
matic oils, as that of cloves, faffafras, 
turpentine, &e, it inftantly burfts into a 
lucid flame with an exceffive ebullition 
and explofion, 


AciDs, in medicine. Not long ago, it 


was fafhionable among phyficians to ex- 
plain the nature of difeafes by the docs 
trine of acids and alkalies; a cuftomy. 
which, however fallen into difrepute, is 
ftill followed by fome, and that with 
reafon in regard to particular diforders. 
Thus, the heart-burn, chlorofis, and other 
ftomachic diforders may be accounted for 
from a prevailing acid humour, which is 
corrected by an animal diet, and the ufe 
of {uch vegetables as contain an aromatic 
oil, Abtorbents, volatile-falts, and broths 
prepared from the flefh of young healthy 
animals, are hkewilerecommended, See 
CaRDIALGIA and CHLOROSIS. 


AcipDs, in the materia medica, denote fuch 


medicines as are poffeffed of an acid 
quality; fuch are vinegar, {pirit of vi- 
triol, &c. 

Thefe being powerful antifeptics, are 
elteemed good in all putrid and malig- 
nant difeafes, and by their cooling virtue 
are no lefs efficacious in inflammatory | 
and feverifh cafes, However, great care 
ought to be taken not to adminifter them 
in fuch large quantities, as to corrode the 
bowels, or coagulate the blood, 

Acids are alfo commended in the plague, 
and as ftyptics, Thus, vinegar not only 
ferves to {top hemorrhages, but being 
{prinkled upon a red-hot tile or irong 
correéts the putrefaftion of the air. See 
the article PLAGUE, &e, 


ACIDITY, aciditas, that quality in bo- 


dies which renders them acid, See AcID, 


ACIDULA, in natural hiftory and medi- 


cine, aterm ufed for the cold mineral — 
waters, or fuch a impregnated with 
fome acid mineral, as alum, vitriol, nitrey 
&c. See thearticle MINERAL WATERe 
This opinion took its rife, no doubt, 
from the tafte of thefe waters, which is 
tharp, 


ALGO 


fharp, brifk, and pungent, whilf they 
are frefh. The fuppofition too, that there 
is an univerfal acid contained in the 
‘earth, ferves to eftablifh ir. 

ACIDULATED, among phyficians, an 
appellation given to fuch medicines, as 
shave been mixed with fome acid. See 
the article ACID. si 

ACINACES, in antiquity, a kind of cutlas, 
or feimetar, in ufe among the Perfians, 

ACINI, among botanifts. See Acrnus. 

ACINIFORMIS tunica, in anatomy, the 
fame with uvea, See the article UVEa. 

ACINUS, in botany, a name given to 
grapes or berries growing in clufters, in 
oppolition to bacca, or fuch berries as 
grow fingle. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT, ina general 
fenfe, is the owning or confeffing fome- 
thing; but, more particularly denotes 
the reward of fome fervice, or the grate- 
ful requital of a favour received, 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT - moncy, a certain 
fum paid by tenants in feveral parts of 
England, on the death of their land-lords, 
as an” acknowledgement of their new 
+ Jords. 

-ACLIDES, in roman antiquity, a kind of 
miffive weapon, with a thong fixed to it, 
whereby it might be drawn back again, 
Moft authors deferibe the aclides, as a 

« — fort. of dart or javelin; but Scaliger 
makes it roundifh, or globular, with a 
wooden ftem to poife it by. 

ACME, in a general fenfe, denotes the 
height, point, or top of any thing. A- 
mong phyficians, itis ufed for the high- 
“eft pitch to which a diftemper rifes, It 
alfo denotes the prime or beft part of a 
thing, | 

_ACOEMETI, -axoiavl, in church hiftory, 
a kind of antient monks, who performed 
divine worthip night and day in their 

churches, The religious of the holy fa- 
cranyent among the papilts, are {till acoe- 
meti. 

ACOLUTHI, or Acoryrut, in church 
hifory, denotes candidates for the mini- 
» ftry, fo called from their continually at- 
tending the bifhop. 

AcoLuTH! is allo ufed for the body- 
guards, who attended the emperors of 
Conftantinople. 

ACOLUTHT, amrvbo, is alfo an appella- 


_ tion given to the fteics, on account of. 


 {g.what phy chad 


their fteady 
once refolved. 
ACOMAC, a county of Virginia, "being 
a kind of -peninfula, formed byethe 
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Atlantic ocean, and the bay of Chefe- 
_ peack. 

ACONE, in Axtural hiftory, a kind -of 
whetitone, otherwife called coticula. See 
the article CoTrcuLa, 

ACONITE, aconitum, in botany, the name 
of 2 genus of plants, called in englifh 
wolffbane, or monkfhood. This genus, 
according to the Linnzan fyftem of bota- 
ny, is of the polyandria trigynia clafs, 
having no calyx.’ Its flower is of the 
polypetalous, anomalous kind; 
compofed of five irregular jeaves, re- 
fembling in fome meafure a man’s head 
with a helmet or hood on it. The upper 
petal reprefents the hood or helmet; the 
two lower ones ftand for that part which 
covers the lower jaw ; and the two wings 
feem adapted for covering the temples. 
From the center of the flower, there arife 
two piftils, refembling feet, and received 
into the hollow of the upper petal, or 
hood ; as is alfo another piftil, which 
finally becomes a fruit, compofed of fe- 
veral membranaceous vagine collected 
into ahead, and ufually containing an- 
gular and wrinkled feeds. See plate V. 
fig. 5. 

All the fpecies of aconite are extremely 


acrimonious, thereby occafioning mor-’ 


tal convulfions, or inflammations that 
end ina mortification. 

ACONITUM, aconirs, in botany. See 
the article ACONITE, 

cacy TIAS, in zoology, a fpecies of fer- 
pent, otherwile called jaculum, or the 
dart-{nake, from its vibrating its body 
in the manner of a dart. It is about 
nine or ten inches long, and of the thick- 
nefs of a man’s little finger. On the back 
it is of a milky grey colour, variegated 
with fmall black-fpots, furrounded with 
a white circle, like fo many eyes, : 
The neck is wholly black: and from it 
there run two milk-white ftreaks along 
the back to the tail, The belly is perfe&- 
ly white. It is found in Egypt, and in 
the iflands of the Mediterranean. 

AconTtas is alfo ufed by naturalifts fora 
kind of comet, or rather meteor, with a 
roundifh or oblong head, and a long 
flender tail refembling a "javelin ; from 
whence it takes its name. 

ACONTIUM, cuoilwy, in grecian antiqui- 


bling the roman pilum, 
ACORN, the fruit of the oak. ~ 
article OAK. 
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tive food of mankind. They are aftrin- 
gent, and therefore efteemed good in 
fluxes, ‘However, they are principally 
ufed at prefent, for fattening of hogs, 
poultry, &ec. 


ACORUS, the fweet flag, in botany, a ge- i 


nus of the hexandiia monogynia cla(s of 
plants, the calyx of which confitts' of a 
very fimple cylindric {padix, covered with 
flofcules ;* the corolla confilts of fix hol- 
low, lax petals, broadeft at top, and, 
as it were, truncated; the fruit isa fhort 
triangular capfule, obtufely acuminated 
at each end, and contains three cells: 
the feeds are of an oblong and oval fi- 
gure, The root of this plant is faid to 
be a diuretic and attenuant, and is re- 
commended in obitruétions of the vilcera : 
it is at_prefent, however, ufed as a cor- 
dial, ftomachic and carminative; for o- 
pening obftructions of the fpleen and ute- 
rus, and promoting the menfes, 
ACOUSMATICI, axecuelma, in gre- 
cian antiquity, fuch difciples of Pytha- 
goras, as had not finifhed their five years 
probation, See PYTHAGOREANS, 
The acoufmatici were inftru€ted by bare 
pofitive precepts and rules, without rea- 
fons or demonttrations; thefe precepts they 
called acoufmata, which were divided in- 
to three kinds, The firft, fuch as af- 
ferted what fomething is; ¢. gr, what is 
the fun, the moon, the tetraétys, or the 
likes. The fecond, fuch as told what is 
moft fuch a thing ; ¢, gr. whatis moft 
juft ? to facrifice: what is the moft pow- 
erful ? reafon: what is the trueft? that 
men.are wicked; The third. prefcribed 
what is'to be done, and what not; e. gr. 
that we ought to beget children ; that we 
are to put off the right thoe firft: that we 
ought not to go in the common road, &e, 
Such were the pythagorean acoufmata ; 
and thofe among his difciples who retain- 
ed the greate(t fund of thefe, were efteem- 
ed the wifeft men, 
Some have denied the appellation of py- 
thagoreans to be due to the acoufmatici, 
in regard many of thefe had their learning 
not immediately from Pythagoras, but 
frem Hippafus, who, according to fome, 
was of Crotona, but according to others, 
of Metapontium. 
ACOUSTICS, axzcixe, denote the {cience 
of heating, or of founds in general, o- 
therwile called phonics, See PHONICs. 
AcousTics are alfo ufed, by phyficians, 
for fuch medicines as are good in cafes 
of deafnefs. See the article DEAFNEss. 
ACOUSTIC dué, im anatomy, a name 
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A CQ 
fometimes given to the external pafface 
of the ear, more ufually called meatus 
auditorius. See the article MEarus, 

Acoustic inflrument, one contiived to 
affift, hearing. It. is fafhioned in the 
manner of a‘horn, with a perforation ia 
the {maller end, which is fitted to be put 
into the ear, : 

Acoustic nerves, the fame with auditory 
nerves, See AUDITORY NERVES, 

ACQUAPENDENTE, a town and ‘bi- 
fhop’s fee of Italy, about forty-fix miles 
north of Rome. E. longitude 129 40’. 
N, latitude 42°40’. 

ACQUEST, or AcquisT, in law, de- 

* notes goods not defcended by inheritance, 
but acquired by purchafe or donation. 
Acqueit is alfo popularly ufed for con- 
quett, or lands acquired by the ford, 

ACQUI, a town of Italy in the dutchy of 
Montferrat. It is a bithop’s fee, and 
fituated upon the river Bormio. E. lon- 
gitude 8° go’ N. latitude 44% 45’. 

ACQUIETANDIS plegiis, in law, a writ - 
which lies for a furety againit a creditor, 
who refufes to acquit him after the debe | 
is paid. 

ACQUIETARE, in old law books, figni- 
fies to difcharge or pay the debts of a 
perfon deceafed, as.the heir to thofe of his 
father. 

ACQUISITION, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes the obtaining or procuring fome- 
thing, Among lawyers, it is ufed for 
the right or title to the enjoyment and 
property of an eftate got by purchafe. 
Acquifition is alfo ufed in a fynonymous 
fenfe with acqueft. See ACQUEST. 

ACQUITTAL, in law, is a deliverance 

or fetting free from the fufpicion of guilt; 
as one who is difcharged of a felony, is 
faid to be acquitted thereof. 
Acquittal is either in fa& or in law 5 in 
fact, it is where a perfon, on-a verdict 
of the jury, is found not guilty ; in law 
it is when two perfons are indicted, one 
as a principal, &c, the other as accefla- 
ry : here if the former be difcharged the 
latter of confequence is acquitted, 

- Acquittal is alfo ufed for a freedom from 
entries and moleftations of a fuperior lord, . 
on account of fervices iffuing out of land. 

ACQUITTANCE, a difcharge in writ- 
ing for a fum of money, witneffing that 
the party is paid the fame. 

A man is obliged to give an acquittance, 
on receiving money ; and a fervant’s ac- 
guittance for money received for the ufe 
of his mafter, fhall bind him, provided 
the feryant uled to receive his mafter’s 
rents. 


h acquittance is a full difcharge, 
id lh aG@tions, &e. 

A, a town of Aftica, on the coaft of 
Britifh have a fort 
ongitude 2’. and N. 
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taining four 


S meafure of land 


roods, or one hundfed and fixty 
poles, See MEASURE. 
pent ox french acre, is equal to 14 


slifh acre. That of Strafburg is 
-one half of the ength acre. 
B.acre is to the englith acre by 
0,000 to 78,694. 
putations of the number of 
in feveral countries: thus, 
id to contain 39 millions 
wards; and the united provinces 
4 millions and one third. 
ax, a tax levied upon lands, ata 
ain rate by the acre, otherwife called 
e-fhot. 
EME, in old law books, is ufed for 
ta portion of land, containing ten acres, 
RID, an appellation given to fuch 
Mm things as are of a fharp, or pungent tafte. 
Antient \naturalifts diftinguifhed two 
kinds of acrid taftes; one proceeding 
from hot and dry, as in pepper ;_ the o- 
ther from hot and moift, as in garlic. 
According to Grew, acrid isa talte com- 
pounded of pungency and heat. 
i bi caufe thirft, drinefs, heat, 
* iiflammation, &e. 
"They likewife quicken the motion of the 
fluids, corrode the folids, &c. and there- 
fore ought to be taken with great caution. 
@#CRIDOPHAGL, axpidopays, in antient 
geography, 4 fabulous nation of Ethiopia, 
H2id to have lived on locults ; from expis, 
a locuft, and gaya, I eat. 
ACRIMONY, that quality in things which 
venders them acrid. See AcRiID. 
‘The acrimony of the humours of the hu- 
man body may be owing either to ftagna- 
tion, or to too great an agitation. 
ACROAMATICintheariftotelian fchools, 
the fame with acroatic, See ACROATIC. 
Acroamaric is alfo uled, in a more gene- 
_sal fen(e, for any thing that is fublime, or 
abftrufe: thus, we read of an acroamatic 
prilofophy, theology, &c, 
ACROAMATICI, an appellation given 
‘tofuch of Ariftotle’s difciples as were in- 
firucted in his acroamatic, or fublime 
philolophy. 
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ACROATIC, in the ariftotelian fchools, 
a denomination given to fuch leétures as 
were calculated only for the intimate 
friends and difciples of that philofopher ; 
being chiefly employed in demonftrating 
fome {peculative, or abftrufe part of phi- 
lofophy. 
The acroatic leétures ftood contradiftin- 
guifhed from the exoteric ones, which 
were adapted to a common auditory. 
ACROBATICA, or AcrosaTicuM, in 
grecian antiquity, an engine on which 
people were raifed aloft, that they might | 
have the better profpect. 
It was of the fame nature with the fean- | 
forium of the latins, See SCANSORIUMe 
ACROCHIRISMUS, axgoxespiopeos, in gre- | 
cian antiquity, a kind of gymnattic ex- 
ercife performed with the filts, without 
clofing at all. 
Some make this a diftin& exercife from 
wreftling, and fuppole it to have given 
the denomination acrochirifte, to a pe- 
culiar fet of athlete who profeffed it. 
Others with more probability confider it | 
as only a fpecies, or branch of wreltling ; | 
fome will have it to have been properly 
only a prelude to a wreftling bout, where- 
with the athlete began to try each others 
ftrength, and bring their arms into play. 
This exercife made part of the pancra- 
tium. Paufanias fpeaks of a. famous 
pancratiaft, named Softrates, who got 
the firname Acrocherfites, or Acrochei- 
riftes, from his having overcome all his — 
antagonifts at the Acrochirifm, — It ap- 
pears to have been in ufe in the age of 
Hippocrates, who afcribes to it a virtue — 
of extenuating the reft of the body, and 
making the arms flefhy. See the article 
PANCRATIUM. : 
ACROCHORDON, among antient phyfi- 
cians, a painful kind of wart, very pro- 
minent and pendulous, See WarRT, 
Thefe are alfo called penfiles verrucae, or 
hanging warts, and ftand diftinguifhed 
from /feffiles Verruca, ov myrmecia. See 
the article MyRMECIA. 
Others. deferibe the acrochordon, as a 
harder, rougher fort of wart, growing un- 
der the cutis, very callous, and ufually of 
the fame colour with the fkin ; fmall at 
bottom and bigger upwards, but rarely ~ 
exceeding the fize of a bean, 
ACROMION, or AcROMIUM, in anato- 
my, the name of the upper part of the 
{capula, or fhoulder-blade, See the article 
SCAPULA. 
ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM, a 
kind of poem, wherein every verle be- 
gins 


OE TER 
ging with the fame letter with which the 
preceding verfe terminates, 

ACRONYCHAL, or 
in aftronomy, an appellation given to the 
rifing of a ftar above the horizon, at fun- 
fet; or to its fetting, when the fun rifes. 
Acronychal is one of the three poetical rif- 
ings of a ftar; the other two being call- 
ed cofmical and helical, See the articles 
CosmicaL and HELICAL. 

This term is alfo applied to the fuperior 
planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, when 
they arecome to the meridian of midnight. 

ACROSPIRE, the popular term for what 
among botanifts is called the germ, plume, 
or plumule. 

ACROSPIRED, in malt- making, a term 
ufed for fuch grains of barley as fhoot or 
fprout out at the blade-end, as well as at 
the root-end, See the article Maur, 
To allow barley to acrofpire, exhaufts 
the fubftance of the grain too much, and 
confequently fpoils the future malt. 

ACROSTIC, in poetry, a kind of poetical 
compofition difpofed in fuch a manner, 
that the initial letters of the verfes make 
fome perfon’s name, title, motto, &c, 
The acroftic is a fpecies of falfe wit, 
which derives its origin from the times of 
monkith ignorance. 

ACROSTICUM, in botany, the name of 
a genus of ‘.ae cryptogamia clafs of 
plants, and of that order called the filices, 
the fruétifications of which are collected 
into clufters, and cever the whole under 
furface of the leaves. 

ACROSTOLIUM, expororisy, in the naval 
architecture of the antients, the extreme 
part of the ornament ufed on the prows 
of their fhips. ‘This was of various 
forms ; fometimes in the fhape of a buck- 
ler, helmet, animal, &c, but more fre- 
quently circular, or fpiral, 

Tt was ufual to tear the acroftolia from 
the prows of vaaquifhed fhips, as a token 
of victory. 

Authors, not unfrequently, confound the 
acroftolia with the decorations of the 
poop or ftern, as alfo with the roftra ; 
from which, however, they are very di- 
ftint&, See RosTRUM and APLUSTRE. 

ACROTERIA, in archite&ture, fmall 
pedeftals upon which globes, vafes, or 
ftatues ftand at the ends or middle of 
pediments, or frontifpieces. The height 
of thofe at the extremes, fhould be only 
half that of the tympanum ; whereas 
that in the middle ought to be one eighth 
part. more, See the articles PEDIMBNT 
and TyMPANYUM. . é; 
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ACT 


This term likewife denotes the figures 


the tops harches; and 
thofe fharp aces, ftanding i 
about flat b gs, with rails a 
luftres. \ \ ‘ 


‘ACROTERIA, an 
term ufed to denote the larger ext 
of the body,\as the\head, hands, an 
Acroteria is alfa ufed for the tips 
fingers, and fometimes for the emi 
of the bo 


tumour, ufaally ri 
wart, tho’ fometimes depre 
ACT, aéus, in a gener, 
the exertion, or effe 
fome power or faculty | 
- A& is diftingtithed fro 
effe&t from the ‘caufe, or 
duced, from that which pro 
Philofophers and diftines menti 
kinds of aéts, as an infinite act, 


one which may be effectec 
powér ; fuch are all human’ a&ions 
tranfient act, or one exercifed on fome 


thing foreign to the agent ; fuch is heat- 


ing: an immanent aét, or one whichis  _ 


effected within the agent himfelf; fuch 
is the aét of thinking, ‘of " 

Act, among logicians, more particularly 

*” denotes an operation of the human mind ; 
in which fenfe comprehending, judging, 
willing, &c. are called aéts. See the ar- 
ticle COMPREHENSION, &c, 

Act, among lawyers, is ufed for an inftru- 

‘ment or deed in writing, ferving to prove 
the truth of fome bargain or tranfaction. 
‘Thus, records, certificates, &c. are call- 
ed aéts. \ 

ActT is alfo ufed for the final refolution, 
or decree of an aflembly, fenate, council, 
@c. Seethe article ASseEMBLY, &c. 
A&s of parliament are called ftatutes ; 
acts of the’ royal fociety, tranfaétions ; 
thofe of the french academy of {ciences, 
memoirs; thofe of the academy of fci- 
ences at Peterfburg, commentaries ; thofe 
of Leipfic, aa eruditorum; the decrees 
of the lords of feffion, at Edinburgh, 
alta federunt, Gc. 

Act of faith, auto de fe, in the church of 
Rome, a kind of jail-delivery, for burn- 

" ing or fetting at libérty the prifoners of 

F the 


placed asornaments, or crownings,on 
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ACT 
the inquifition, or heretics, as they are 
called. 

An aé&t of faith is the utmoft exertion 
of prieftly tyranny, and a reproach to 
humanity itfelf; the tragical part of 
which, 1s thus deferibed by thofe who 


_ have feen it. The prifoners being cloath- 


ed in proper habits, are carried, ina 
folemn proceffion, to the place of execu- 


‘tion ; where there are as many takes fet 


up as there are prifoners to be burnt, 


‘with a quantity of dry furze about 


them, Thofe who make profeflion of 
dying in the communion of the church 
of Rome, are firft ftrangled, and then 
burnt to afhes ; but thofe who perfit in 
their herefy, are chained to ftakes about 
four feet high, a board being fixed on 
the top of the ftake for that purpofe, 
On this the jefuits, after repeated exhor- 
tations to be reconciled to the church, 
deliver them over to the devil, who, 
they tell them, is ftanding at their elbow 
to receive their fouls, and carry them 
with him into the flames of hell ; which 


—Gnftance of catholic charity is followed 


—@ities of 


Act of Grace, 
Acts of the Apofiles, a canonical book of 


by loud fhouts from the deluded mob, 
crying out, let the dogs beards be finged : 
this they do by holding a buth of flam- 
ing furze, faftened to a pole, to their 
aces, till they are burnt toa coal. At 
aft, fire is fet to the furze at the foot of 
the flake; but the unhappy fufferers are 
Jaced fo high, that the flame feldom 
Peches higher than the feat on which they 
it, fo that they feem rather roafted than 
urnt, 
uch is the wretched death thele poor 
people fuffer, and that for no other rea- 
oe for crime it certainly is not, than 
that they cannot {wallow al] the abfur- 
dit Papy ! How thocking is the 
peecice | low deteltable, beyond ex- 
preflion, the authors and promoters 
of it! From {uch a religion, and fuch 
diabolical maxims, will not every pro- 
teftant moft fervently pray to God to de 
iver us ? 
As to thofe who efcape the flames, fome 


_ are imprifoned, and others obliged to do 


penance during their lives, 
See the article GRACE. 


the New Teltament, which contains a 
ge part of the'lives of St. Peter and 
t, Paul, beginning at the afcenfion of our 
Saviour, and continued down to. St. 
Paul’s‘arrival at. Rome, after his appeal 
to Cefar ; comprehending in al] about 
thirty years, St« Luke has been gene- 


® 
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rally taken for the author of this book, 
and his principal defign in writing it was 
to.obviate the falfe acts and falfe hiftories 
which began to be difperfed up.and down 
the world. The exaét time.of his writ- 
ing itis not known, but jit .muft -have 
been at leafttwo years after St, Paul’s ar- 
rival at Rome, becaufe it informs us .that 
St, Paul dwelt two whole years in-his own 
hired houfe ; perhaps -he wrote.it, while 
he remained with St. Paul, during the 
tirne of his imprilonment. 


AcTs, in dramatic poetry, are certain di- 


vihons, or parts of a play, defigned te 
give fome refpite both to the adiors and 
fpectators. See the article DRaMA. 
The aéts are always'fiye, in regular and 
finifhed pieces; a rule not unknown to 
the Romans, as appears from Horace, 
Neu brevior quinta, neu fit produgtior, 
actu. 
According to fome, tthe firft aét, ibe- 
fides intvoducing upon the ftage the 
principal characters of the play, ought 
to propole the argument or fubject of it: 
the fecond, to bring this upon the carpet 
by carrying the fable mto execution : 
the third, to raife obftacles and difficul- 
ties: the fourth, to find remedies for 
thefe, or to raife new onés in the at- 
tempt: the #fth concludes the piece, 
by introducing fome incident to unravel 
the whole affair. 


ACTA, in botany, the name whereby 


Linneus calls the chriftophoriana of 
Tournefort. See CHRIsTOPHORIANA. 


ACTIAN games, ludi aGiaci, in roman 


antiquity, thofe inftitated m commemo- 
ration of the victory at AGtium. 

Some will have it, that they were cele- 
brated every third year; but Strabo, 
whofe opinion is now generally follow- 
ed, tells us, that they returned only 
every fifth year, and were facred to A- 
pollo, thence called ac#ius: hence aétian 
years were an zra, or feries of years, 
commencing from the battle of Actium, 
and otherwife called: the zra of Au- 
guitus. 


ACTINIA, in the hiftory of infeés, a 


genus of fea-animals; of the order of 
the gymmarthria, naturally of a cylindric 
fhape, but.variable figure; the tentacula 
ace very numerous, and are ranged in 
feveral feries about the mouth, which is 
placed at one of the extremities of the 
body; thefe are in a-continual vibratory 
motion, and by that means draw {mall 
animals into its mouth for food, The 
whole animal is equally thick in all par 


Awe? 
and about halfan inch lone; its tail*is 
divided into three parts ; or terminated, 
as it were, by three points: it is of a 


pale fleth’ colour, ‘except the tentacula,” 


which have a beautiful variety of colours, 
red, yellow, blue, and many others’ it 
lodges itfelf in little cavities of rocks, and 
Of the larger fea- plants of the tony kind, 
and is found on the'coatts of the american 
iflands. 

There is a variety of fpecies, differing 
from each other in figure, colour, &e, 
two whereof ate reprefented plate V, 
fig. 6.n° x and 2, 

ACTION, aio, in a general fenfe, figni- 
fies much the fame with aét. . See AcT. 
Schoolmen make feveral more fubtile 
than ufeftil: diftin@ions of agtion, into 
univocal and equivocal, immanent and 
tranfient, &¢. See UNnivocaL, &c. 
ACTION, in mechanits and phyfics, is the 
preffuire or percuffion of one body againft 
another, 

Tt is one of the laws of nature, that ac- 
tion and re-adtion are equal, that is, the 
refiftance of the body moved is always 
equal ‘to the forte communicated to it ; 
or, which is the fame thing, the moving 
body lofés' as much of its force, as it 
communicates to the body moved, See 
the article RE-acTion, 

If a body be urged ‘by equal and contrary 
actions or preffures, it will remain’ at 
refti Bat’ if one’ of thefe preffures’be 
preater'than its oppofite, motion will en- 
fue towards the parts leaft preffed. 

Tt'is to. be obférved, that the aétions' of 
bodies on each other, in a fpace that is 
carriéd uniformly forward, ate the fame 
as if’ the {pace were at’ reit; and any 
power's cr motions that! aé upon all bo- 
dies, fo as to produce equal velocities in 
them in the fame, or in parallel right 
lines, have no effect'on their mutual ac- 
tions, or relative’ motions, Thus the 
motion of bodies aboard a fhip, that is 
carried fteadily and uniformly forward, 
are performed in the fame manner as if 
the fhip was.atreft. ‘The motion of the 
earth round its axis has no effeét on'the 
actions of bodies and agents at its furface, 
bat fo far as it is not uniform and re&i- 
jineal. In general, the ations of bo- 
dies upon each other depend not on their 
abjilate, but relative motion. See the 
article MOTION. 

Quantity of ACTION is ufed to denote the 
product of the weight of a body into its 
velocity, and into the fpace gone through; 
in proportion to which body, the ac- 
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tion is always greater or Iefs. 

When a body is tranfported from one 
place to another, the aétion is the great- 
er, in proportion to the mafs, tothe yelo- 
city, or rapidity of the’motion, and to 
the fpace through which the body is 
carried, : 

Monf, de Maupertuis lays it down as a 
general principle, that ‘* whenever any 
‘* change happens in nature, the When 
** tity of action neceffary to produce 
“* this change is always the leaft poffible.” 
And this, he fays, is a law indicating the 
higheft wifdom. 

From this general principle, and the com> 
mon rule for finding a minimum by 


~fluxions, he deduces ‘the known laws of 


percuffion, for hard and elaftic bodies, 
and even the laws of reft, ashe calls 
them; that is, of the equilibrium, or 
equipollency of preffures, 

This ingenious author feems to think, 
that the laws of motion, thus deduced, 
afford a ftronger proof for the exiftence 
of God, or of a firft intelligent caufe, 
than the’ other arguments commonly al- 
ledged, and deduced from the order of 
nature. But we apprehend, that~ few 
metaphyficians will be of his opinion, 
The proof of a’ God from the order of 
nature feems to depend on two principles. 
1. That there’is an ordér in nature. 
2. That this order is contingent. For if 
this order'was not contingent, but abfo- 
Jutely neceflary; as Spinofa, and other 
atheifts pretend, it feems that no fuffiei- 
cient reafon, fromthe order of nature, 
could be affigned-for the exiitence of a 
firft intelligent caufe, Now, Monf. de 
Maupertuis ‘not having eftablithed the 
contingericy of his principle of the mi- 
nimum of aétion, kis argument feems de- 
feétive in this refpect; not to mention 
others, k 

Mr. Euler ‘has demonftrated, that inthe 
trajectories: defcribed by bodies urged by 
central forces, the velocity, multiplied by 
the element of the curve, is always a mi- 
nimum. Monf: Maupertuis looks on 
this as an application of his principle, to 
the motion of the planets, 


AcTION in ethics, fomething done by a 


free or moral agent, ‘capable of diftin« 
guithinggood from evil, 
The eflence of a moral aftion confifts in 
being done knowingly and voluntarily : 
that is, the agent mutt not only be able 
to diftinguith whether it be good or bad 
in itfelf; but he mutt likéwile be entire- 
ly free from compulfion of any’ kind, 
Pg and 


AOE 
and at full liberty to follow the diftates 
of his own underftanding. Hence the 
actions of idiots, flaves, @c. cannot be 
called moral. Hence alfo appears the 
abfurdity of fatalifm, which undermines 
the very foundation of morality. 


ACTION, in rhetoric, may be defined, the 


accommodation of the voice, but more 
efpecially the gefture of an orator, to the 
fu he is upon. 

It is chiefly directed to the paffions of the 
audience, over whoin it has an abfolute 
{way, in a manner commanding their af- 
fent, and exciting in their breaits fuch 


_ emotions as the orator wants to raife. 


_£* fays, as how he fays it.” 


The furprifing and almoft incredible 
power of aétion, has been known at 
all times. Cicero tells us, ‘* that it 
*€ does not fo much matter what an orator 
Horace, in 
his art of poetry, is no lefs explicit in 
fetting-forth its vat influence on man- 
kind. 
With thofe who laugh, our focial joy 
. appears ; 
With thofe who mourn, we fympa- 
thize in tears, 
If you would have me weep, begin 
the ftrain, hae 
‘Then I fhail feel your forrows ; feel 
your pain. 
After all, the utility and even morality 
of aétion is controverted. Is it juft, fay 
fome, to force the affent of mankind by 
addrefling their _ paffions, without firit 
convincing their reafon ? In fuch a cafe, 
#8 it not to be feared that, the orator will 
warp them to.the fide he himfelf favours ? 
That he will make this toible of man- 
kind fubfervient to his own views? @c. 
On the other hand, -is it not: evident, 
that mankind ftand in need of fuch a 


. powerful {pring to fet. them on aétion ? 


Tf fo, where can be the injuftice in mak- 


. ing ule of it, efpecially in conjunction 


with reafon and folid argument ? 


ACTION, in poetry, denotes much the fame 


with the fable, or fubjeét of an epic or 


. dramatic poem; only that the former 


» | 


may be real, whereas the latter is always 
feigned, } 
It is neceffary to the perfeftion of an 


- a&tion, that it be'but one, that it be en- 


tire, that it ‘be important or affecting, 
and that it have a fuitable duration, 
without being interrupted. It is no 
breach, however, of the unity, or inte- 
grity of the principal aétion, that there are 
fubordinate ones, ferving to obftruét the 
hero’s meafures, 
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In dramatic poetry, the principalaétiort, 
together with thefe fecondary ones, are 
divided into five acts. See the article AcT. 

ACTION, in a theatrical fenfe, is nearly 
the fame with aétion among orators ; 
only the agtor adapts his aétion to an 
affumed charaéter, whereas the orator is 
fuppofed to be in reality what his aétion 
exprefles, whether joyful, grieved, &c. 
The perfection of theatrical a€tion con- 
fifts in imitating nature, or exprefling, 
in a lively manner, the behaviour of a 
man of the affumed chara¢ter and circum- 
ftances. 

ACTION, in painting and fculpture, de- 
notes the pofture of a ftatue or picture, 
ferving a exprefs fome paffion, &c. 

ACTION, ip the military art, is an engage- 
ment befween two armies, or between dif- 
ferent bodies of troops belonging thereto. 
This term is likewife ufed to fgnify fome 
memorable aét done by an officer or com- 
mander of a body of troops. 

ACTION of the mouth, in the manege, fig- 
-nifies a hor/e’s champing upon the bit .of 
the bridle, thereby emiting’a ropy foam ; 
which is looked upon as a fign of health, 
vigour, and mettle, 

AcTion, in law, denotes either the right 
of demanding, in a legal manner, what 
is any man’s due: or the procefs brought 
for recovering the fame. 
A&tions are either criminal or civil. 
Criminal actions are to have judgment 
of death, as appeals of death, robbery, 
&c, or only judgment for damage to the 
injured party, fine to the king; and im- 
prifonment, 

Under the head of criminal aétions may 
likewife be ranked penal aétions, which 
lie for fome penalty or punifhment on 
the party fued, whether it be corporal 
or pecuniary. 
Alfo aétions upon the ftatute, brought 
on breach of any ftatute, or act of par- 
liament, by which an afgtion is given 
that did not lie before ; as where a per- 
fon commits perjury to the prejudice of 
another, the injured party fhall have an 
ation upon the ftatute. And laftly, 
popular actions, fo called, becaufe any 
perfon may bring them on behalf of him- 
felf and the crown, by information, &c. 
for the breach of fome penal ftatute. . 
Civil a&tions are divided into real, per~ 
fonal, and mixt. 
Real astion is that whereby a man claims 
a title, lands, tenements, @c, in fee, or 
for life, and this aétion is either poffeffo- 
ry, or anceltsal ; pofleffory, where the 
lands 


ACT 
Jands are a perfon’s own poffeffion or 
feifin ; anceftral, when they were of the 
pofleffion or feifin of his anceftors. 
Perfonal action, is one brought by one 
man again{t another, upon any contract 
for money or goods, or on account of 
trefpafs,; or other offence committed 5 
and thereby, the debt, goods, chattels, 
. Be. claimed. 
- Mixt action, one lying as well for th 
thing demanded as againft the perfon 
who has it; and on which the thing is 
recovered with damages for the wrong 
fuftained ; fuch is an aétion of watte, 
fued againft a tenant for life; the place 
wafted being recoverable, with treble da- 
mages for the wrong done. 
All a&tions feem to be temporary. A 
real agtion may be prefcribed againft, in 
five years after a fine levied, or recovery 
fuffered, Writs of formedon for any 
title to lands in being, muft be fued out 
within twenty years. Aétions of debt, 
account, detinue, trover and trefpafs, 
are to be brought within fix years; of 
affault and battery within four years ; 
and of flander, within two years, after 
caufe of. action, and. not afterwards. 
However, it ought to be obferved, that 
the right of ation in thefe cafes is faved 
to infants, feme. coverts, and perfons in 
prifon or beyond fea, &c. fo as they com- 
mence their fuits within the time limited 
after their imperfections are removed. 
Aions may be brought againft all per- 
fons whatever, but thofe who are attaint- 
ed of high treafow or felony, an outlaw- 
ed or excommunicated perfon, &c. can- 
not bring any aétion till pardoned, ab- 
folved, &c. A -feme covert mutt fue 
with her hufband, and infants by their 
guardians. 
AcTioNn upon the café, a general a&ion 
which lies for the redrefs of wrongs and 
injuries done without force, and which 
by law are not provided againft. 
This at prefent is the moft frequent of 
all aétions, being brought in all cafes 
where no certain form has been eftablith- 
ed; andthe reafon why it is called an 
aGlion upon the cafe, is becaufe the 
whole caufe or cafe is fet forth in the writ. 
It may be brought as well where there is 
another action, as where no other lies. 
Action upon the cafe for words, is 
brought where a perfon is injured in bis 
reputation: and for words which affect 
the life, office, trade, @c. or tend to the 
lofs of preferment in marriage, or other- 
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ACTION, among phyficians. 


ACT 
wife’; of to: the .difinheritance or other 
damage of. a perfon. 


Prejudicial ACTION, otherwife called pre- 


paratory, one which arifes from fome 
doubt in the principal ; as, where one 
fues his younger brother for lands. de= 
{cended from the father, on which it is 
objeéted to him that he is a baftard: 
Here this point of baftardy is to be fir 
tried or judged, before the prin 

can proceed, 


Action of a writ, is when a perfon 


pleads fome matter by which is fhewn, 
that the. plaintiff had no caufe to kaye 
the writ brought; though, perhaps, he 
may have another writ for the fame mat- | 
ter. It is hence called, a plea to the 
action of the’ writ, in contradiftingion 
from a plea to the ation. t 

The adtions 


of the human body, are divided into the 
vital, animal, or natural ones. 

Vital a&tions are thofe, without which 
life could not be maintained: fuch is the 
motion. of. the heart and lungs.. 
Under animal aétions are comprehended 
the fenfes, imagination, judgment, and 


_ Voluntary. motions, without which we 


could not live comfortably. 

Laftly, natural a&tions are thofe which, 
though not fo immediately neceflary to 
life but that we may live fome time at 
leaft without them, yet are abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to our well-being: fuch ig die 
geftion, ’ 


ACTION, in commerce, a term ufed a- 


broad for a certain part or fhare of a 
public company’s capital ftock. Thus, 
if.a company has 400,000 livres capital 
ftock: this may be divided into 400 
actions, each confifting of 1000 livres. 
Hence, a man js faid to have two, four, 
&c. aétions, according as he has the 
property of two, four, &c. thoufand li- 
vres, capital ftock, 
The transferring of a&tions, abroad, is 
performed much in the fame manner as 
{tocks are with us. 


ACTIONARY, or ACTIONIST, in com- 


merce, a term ufed among foreigners, 
for the proprietor of an action, or share 
of a public company’s ftock. 


ACTIVE, in a general fenfe, denotes fome- 


thing that communicates motion or ac- 


_ tion to another, in which fenfe it ftands 


oppofed to paflive. See Passive. . 
Thus we fay ative caule, active prin- 
ciples, Gc. The quantity of motion in the 
world, Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, muft be 
always 


ACT 
always decteafing, in virtue of the vis 
inertie, &c. fo that there is ‘a neceffity 


for certain aétive principles to recruit it: 


fuch he takes the caufe of gravity to be, 
and the caufe of fermentation. Add- 
ing, that we fee but little motion in the 
univerfe, except what is owing to thofe 
aétive principles. 

A principles, in chemiftry, thofe 

- aét of themfelves, without any 

foreign affiftance: fuch are mercury, 
fulphur, and falt, fuppoféd to be; phlegm 
and earth being reckoned paffive ones, 
Some'authors will have fulphur, or fire, 
to be the only a@ive principle and fource 
of all the motion in the world. 
Others again, with what propriety we 
fhall not take upon us’ to fay, call oil, 
falt, and fpirit aétive principles, only 
becatife their parts are. better fitted for 
motion than thofe of earth or water. 

ACTIVE, among grammarians, an appel- 
lation given to words expreffing fome ac- 
tion, as I write, I read, &e. 

Thefe are denominated verbs, or active 
verbs, from the latin verbum, a word. 
See the article VERB. - 

ACTIVITY, ina general fenfe, denotes 
that faculty or power, from whence things 
are denominated active. See ACTIVE. 
Hence all that fpace, wherein any body 
extends its virtue or influence, is called 
the fphere of its a&tivity. = 

OR, ina general fenfe, fignifies one 
who aéts, or does fome thing. See the 
articles AcT and ACTION. 

AcTor, in a theatrical fenfe, is a man 

who .aéts fome part or character, in a 
play. See Action and THEATRE. 
Aétors were at firtt few in number, one 
or two petfons often aéting all the cha- 
raters ina play. At prefent, however, 
their number is not limited ; a circum- 
ftance which creates flich a ‘diverfity as 
mult greatly intereft the {peétators. 
It is remarkable with what difference ac- 
tors wete treated among the antients. 
At Athens, they were held in fuch e- 
fteem, as to be fometimes pitched on 
to difcharge embaffies, and other nego- 
ciations; whereas, at Rome, if a citi- 
zen became an attor, he thereby forfeited 
his freedom. Among the moderns, aétors 
are beft treated in England; the French 
having much the fame opinion of them 
_ that the Romans had. 

ACTRESS, a woman who performs, or 
ads, fome chara&ter on the ftage.’ See 
the article Acror, fupra. 

Atreffés, or women actors, were un- 
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known to the antientsy among whom 

men always performed the part’ of woe 

men: and hence one reafon for theufe 
of mafks among: then, 

Aétreffes ‘are even faid not to have' been 

introduced'on the: Englifh ftagey till af. 

ter the reftoration of king Charles’ IT. 
who has been charged with contributing 
to the corruption of our mattners; by 
importing this ufage from abroad. But 
this can be but partly true the queen of 

Jaines I. acted-a part in a paftoral: and 

Pryn,- in his’ Hiftriomaftix,  fpeaks’ of 

women’ aétors' in his time as whores ; 

which was one ocean of the feveré pro- 
fecution brought againft him for. that 
book. 

ACTUAL, an appellation given to fuch 
things as exift truly and abfolutely. 
Thus, philofophers fpeak'of a&twal heat, 
cold, &¢, in oppofition to virtual or po- 
tential; divines, of aétual ‘grace, in-op- 
pofition to that which is habitual See the 
articles, HEAT, CoLp, and Grace: 

Acruat fz, that which is committed by a 
perfon himfelf: it is oppofed' to original 
fin, See the-article ORIGINAL, 

ACTUARIZ naves, in roman antiquity, 
akind of thips deligned chiefly for expe- 
dition. 

ACTUARIUS, among the antients, an of- 
ficer, or rather notary, appointed to write 
down the proceedings of ‘a court. *: 
AZuarii were alfo officers who-kept the 
military accounts, and diftributed the 
corn to the foldiers. 

ACTUATE, a term fignifying to ftir up, 
or put in motion: thus, to aétuate a 
perfon, is to prompt him to do fome- 
thing. 

ACTUS, in antiquity, a meafure of length © 
containing one hundred and twenty ro- 
man feet. Thefquare of the aétus was 
juit half of the roman acre or jugerum. 
See the article ACRE. 

ACULEATE, or ACULEATED, an ap- 
pellation given to any thing that has acu- 
lei, or prickles: thus fithes are divided 
into thofe with aculeated, and not acu- 
leated fins. See the article Fisu. 

ACULET, in natural hiftroy, a term ufed 
for the prickles found on fome animals as 
‘well as plants ; alfo for the ftings of bees, 

ACULER, in the manege, is faid of a 
horfe, when working upon volts, he 
does not go far enough forward, at 
every time or motion ; {fo that’his fhoul- 
ders embrace or take in too little ground, 
and his croupe comes too near the’ center 
of the volt, Hories are naturally in- 

clined 


ACU 
elined to this'fault. in making demi-volts, 
See the article Vota. 
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AD 
as not affording time to adminifter pro-« 
per medicines. 


ACUMEN, in the antient mufic, a found 
produced by raifing the voice to a high 


pitch j 
ABOMINA, in antiquity, a kind of mi- 
litary omen, taken from the points or 


AcUTE, in mufic, an epithet given to 
fharp or fhrill founds, in oppotition to 
thofe called grave. 

ACUTENESS, that property of things 


edges of {pears, {words, &c, 
‘gACUPUNCTURE, in the chinefe and 
japanefe furgery, a method of curing fe- 
weral diforders, by pricking the part af- 
fected with a needle. 

This operation is performed with a gold 
or filver-needle, which they ‘ftrike into 
the body with their hand, or with a ham- 
mer provided for that purpofe. Not only 
the legs, arms, and the like parts, are 
upricked in this manner 3 but likewife the 
thead and abdomen. 

They have recourfe to acupunéture in 
‘the-head for head-achs, lethargies, epi- 
Hepfies, convulfions, difeafes of the eyes, 
&c. and in the abdomen for colics, dy- 
fenteries, want of appetite, furfeits, &c. 


diftin& genufes of fithes ; the one called 
the acus of Ariftotle, and the other the 
acus of Bellonius, or of Oppian. 
Of the former kind, called in englifh, 
the needle-fith or tobacco-pipe fifh, there 
are two {pecies, the larger and fmaller. 
The larger is about a cubit long, and 
not thicker than a man’sfinger. It has 
two very fmall fins at the gills, and ano- 
ther at the back, Its anus is nearly in 
~ middle of the body. See plate VI. 
a: 
O the latter kind, called by us the gar- 
fith, there are alfo twogpecies, one with 
{cales, and the other not. The under 
jaw of this laft is longer than the upper 
one, and both are thick fet with fharp 
teeth. It has only one back-fin, and 
the tail is forked, See plate VI, fig. 2. 
ACUTE, an appellation given to fuch 
things as terminate ina fharp point, or 
edge: thus, we fay an acute angle, a- 
cute-angled triangle, &c. See the articles 
ANGLE and TRIANGLE. 
ACUTE accent, in grammar. 
ticle AccENT. 
AcuTe-angled cone. See the article Cone. 
ACUTE difeafes, among phyficians, thofe 
which fuddenly rife to their higheft pitch, 
and terminate in a few days, 
In this fenfe the word ftands oppofed to 
chronical. Dr, Quincy thinks, an acute 
difeafe may be defined, that which is at- 
tended with an increafed velocity of blood, 
Acute difeafes are extremely dangerous, 


See the ar- 


AcuTITION, 


from whence they are denominated acute, 
See the article AcuTE, 

The caufe or principle of the acutenefs 
of founds, is refolved into the greater 
degree of tenfion of the fonorous body ; 
by virtue of which, its parts vibrate more 
{wiftly, or make a greater number of 
returns inthefame time. But this is not 
the only principle, founds being alfo 
more or lefs acute, according to the {pe- 
cies of matter, and the lefs or greater 
quantity of it. Thus a filver body yields © 
a more acute found than a gold ones 
one folid foot, than two ; a fhorter ftring 
gives a more acute found than one that 
is longer, of the fame matter, diameter, 
and tenfion. 


ACUTITION, or AcvuITION, in a ge- 
ACUS, in ichthyology, the name of two . 


neral fenfe, fignifies the fame with acute- 
nefs. ; 


ACUTITION, in grammar, the pronoun- 


cing or marking a fyllable with an a- 
cute accent. See ACCENT or ACUTE, 
among phyficians, the 
fharpening or increafing the force of any 
medicine. 


ACYROLOGIA, in philology, denotes 


an improper word, phrafe, or expreffion: 
it differs a little from the catachrefis. See 
the article CATACHRESIS, 


AD, a latin prepofition, expreffing the re- 


Jation of one thing to another. 
It is frequently prefixed to other words s 
Thus, 

AD extra, among fchool divines, a term 
applied to thofe operations of the deity, 
the effe& whereof terminates without 
the divine effence, as creation, regenera- 
tion, &c, 

The operations ad extra are oppofed to 
thofe ad intra, or fuch as are confined 
within the divine effence. 


Ap hominem, among logicians, an argu- 


ment drawn from the profeffed belief or 
principles of thofe with whom we argue. 


AD ludos, in roman antiquity, a kind of 


punifhment, whereby the criminals en- 
tertained the people, either by fighting 
with wild beafts, or with each other, 
Barbarous diverfion ! 


AD metalla, in roman antiquity, the pu- 


nifhment of fuch criminals as were con- 
demned to the mines, and therefore 
called metallici, A piece of excellent 


policy, 


ADA 
policy, thus to make the punifhment of 


rogues doubly fubfervient to the good of 
the common weéalth? 


Ap walorem, among the officers’ of the : 


king’s revenue, a term ufed for fuch du- 
ties, or cuftoms, a$ are paid according to 
the value of the goods fworn to by the 
owner. Books imported from abroad 
formerly paid duties ad valorem; in- 
ftead of which bound books now pay 
fourteen fhillings per hundred weight, 
and the unbound ones feven, Stat, 9. 
Geo. I. c. 19. f 
ADAGE, a fhort fentence or proverb, con- 


taming fome wile laying, or remarkable - 


obfervation, 
We have a colleétion of greek and ro- 
man adages by Erafmus. 

ADAGIO, fofily, leifurely, in mufic, a 
term ufedito denote the floweft of all 
tines, the grave only excepted, Seethe 
articles Time and GRAVE. 


Sometimes it is repeated. adagio adagio, - 


to fignify a‘ ftill gveater retardation of 

- time. 

ADAMANT, or Adamas. 
uticle.:< 

-ADAMAS, the adamant or diamond. See 
the article Diamonp. 

-ADAMAS, or Adamant, is fometimes alfo uf- 
ed for other things, as the fpume or f{co- 
riz of gold, the higheft tempered iron, 
the magnet, Gc.» See the articles Sco- 
Ria, IRON, and MAGNET. 

ADAMI pomum, in anatomy, a promi- 
nence in the fore part gf thE bros fo 

- called from the idle notion, that a piece of 
the forbidden apple ftuck in Adam’s 
throat, and occafigned this tumour,which 
in reality is onl¥ the convex part of the 
firft cartilage of the larynx, 

ADAMIC earth, terra adamica, aname 
by which fome call the common clay, 
fuppofed to be the adamah, or ruddy 
earth, of which the firft man was formed, 

ADAMITES, in church hiftory, a name 
fometimes ufed for the defcendants of 
Adam and Seth, more ufually called fe- 

thites. See the article SETHIANS. 
Adamites is more particularly ufed, by 
ecclefiaftical writers, fora fe&t of heretics 
who went naked; pretending that man- 
kind were reftored to the original ftate of 

- Innocence, wherein Adam was created. 
They were. likewife accufed of holding 
a community of women, and of lying 
with them in public. The proteftanis 
and papifts mutually charge each other 

- with having adamites among them. 

Pra-ADAMITES, See PRE-ADAMITES. 


See the next are 
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ADAR, in hebrew chronology, the twelfth 
month of their eccleiaftical, and the 
fixth of their civil, year. It has only 
twenty-nine days, and anfwers to the 
latter end of our February and beginning 
of March. , 

ADARCE, in the materia. medica of the 
antients, a kind of falt found concreted 
about reeds and other vegetables in form 
of incruftations. 

It was applied externally in various cu- 
taneous diforders, as a detergent and 
refolver; alfo for the teeth, 

ADARCON, iu jewifh antiquity, a coin 
mentioned in the {criptures, ufually of 
gold, Authors are not agreed about its 
value, fome making it the fame with the 
golden pieces called darics, others equal 
only to the attic drachm, and others twice 
as much. 

ADARTICULATION, a term ufed by 
fome phyficians for what is more ufually 
called arthrodia and diarthrofis, 

ADDA, a confiderable river of Italy, 
which taking its rife in the province of 
Bormio, traverfes the lake di Como, and 
afterwards paffing through the Milanefe, 
falls.into the Po, a little to the weft of 
Cremona. 

ADDEPHAGIA, ina general fenfe, fig- 
nifies gluttony or voracioufnefs ; in which 

jt is made to comprehend the bu- 
limia,. pica, malacia, @c. 
Addephagia, in a more particular fenfe, 
is ufed for greedinefs.in children, which 
makes them cram down new food before 
the old is well digefted. 

ADDER, in zoology, a name by which the 
viper is fometumes called. See VIPER. 

Water- ADDER, in zoology, theenglifhname 
of the natrix. See the article NATRIX. 

ADDER-STUNG, is faid of cattle when 
ftung by adders, or bit by a hedge-hog, 
or threw. For this, fome ufe an ointment 
made of dragen’s blood, with a little 
barley-meal and the white of egas. 

ADDER’s tongue, ophioglofum, in botany, 
2 genus of the cryptogamia: clafs, of | 
plants, and of that order called the filices, 
without any vifible flower; the fruit is — 
an oblong, double, or diftichous capfule, 
divided by tranfverfe articulations into a 
great number of cells, containing {mall 
feeds of an oval fhape. See plate VI.fig. 3. 
Adder’s tongue is efteemed as.a vulnera- 
ry, and -prefcribed either internally or 
externally, It is a {pring plant, to be 
found only in April and May, and may 
eafily be diftinguithed by its fpike or 

. tongue, The common people are ¢x- 

tremely - 


ADD 
tremely fond of it, giving the expreffed 
juice internally for wounds, bruifes, Gc. 
ol ap lying an ointment of it, made with 

‘Yard or May-butter externally, 

ADDEXTRATORES, amohg ecclefiaf- 
tical writers, denote the pope’s mitre- 
bearers; fo called, according to Du- 
cange, on account of their walking at 
the pope’s right hand, when he rides to 

_-vifit the churches. , 

ADDICE, or Apzz, a kind of crooked 
ax, fitted for cutting the hollow fide of 2 
board, &c. 

ADDICTI, in toman antiquity, a kind 
of flaves who were reduced to that ftate, 
by reafon they could not {atisfy forme cre- 
ditor ; whofe flaves they became, till they 
could pay or work out the debt. | 

ADDICTION, addifio, among the Ro- 
mans, was the making over goods to 
another, whether in the way of fale, 
or by fentence of court: the goods fo de- 
livered were called boza addi&a. 

Debtors were fometimes delivered over in 
the fame manner, and thence called /ervi 
addiéti. See the article AppictT1. 

ADDITAMENT, additamentum, aterm 
ufed, by fome phyficians and chemitfts, for 
whatever new ingredients are added to a 
compofition or menftruum, to render it 
more efficacious, 

ADDITION, in a general fenfe; is the 
uniting or joining feveral things together ¢ 
or, it denotes fomething added to ano- 

_ ther, 

ADDITION, in arithmetic, the firft of the 
four fundamental rules of that art, where- 
by we find a fum equal to feveral fmaller 
ones. 

The rule for addition of integers, is, to 
place all the nurhbers of a like kind under 
one another ; that is, the units under units, 
tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, 
&c, and fingly to collect the fums of each. 
To do this, we begin with the units, and 
if their fum does not exceed g, we fet it 
down underneath ; but if it exceeds g, 
the excefs only js to be fet down ; carrying 
one to the next row for every ten, and fo 
of the other rows. 

675 Forexample, if the fums 675 and 


982 982 were given to be added, write _ 


—— 


either of them under the other, 
1657 ‘viz. units under units, tens un- 
der tens, &c. Then, beginning with the 
row of units, I fay 2 and 5 make 7, 
which being tefs than 9, I write it under- 
heath ; after which, paffing to the row 
of tens, I fay 8 and 7 make 15, the Jatt 
of which numbers, w/z. § only is to bg 

Vor, I, ) 
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fet down, and the other carried. to the 
next row; laftly, proceeding to the row 
of hundreds, I fay 1 carrjed.and 9 make 
ten, which added to 6 make 76: this.fom 
is fet down whole, as being, that of the 
laf row ; and thus the fum of both, viz. 
1657, isfound. See the example in the 
margin. i ae 
‘The fame method will hold, where there 
are a great many fums to be added, asin 
the example annexed: for, finding the 
fum of the firft row to_be 18, I fet down 
8, and carry the i to, the next 
49583 row: the fum of the fecond row, 
26259 together with the one carried, I 
18041 find to be 30, and accordingly fet 
15° down o, and carty 4 to the row 
75 of hundreds : the firm of the third 
94108 row, and the 3 carried, being 115 
I fet down x, and carry r: the 
fum of the fourth row, together with the 
1 carried, is 24; I fet down 4, and 
catry 2: laftly, the fum of the fifth 
row, together with the.2 carried, being 
9, [fet itdown. Hence the fum of the 
whole is 94.108. mite" 
‘The demonttration of the rule of addi- 
tion is very eafy ; depending entirely up- 
on the notation in ufe, and the axiom, 
that the whole is equal to all the parts 
taken together, “ 
AppiTion of fragions, is the finding the 
fum of two or more given fractions, whe- - 
ther vulgar or decimal. 
AvDDITION of vulgar fraZions. 
artiele FRACTION, : j 
ApbbiTI0n of decimal fraétions is perform 
ed in the fame manner as that of whole 
numbers, oniy care mult be taken to 
place the decimal points always under 
each other. 
_ Thus, in the example annex- 
86.2493 ed, the {um of the firft row 


See the 


521,058 jg 3 which I fet down ; that 
2949-706 of the fecond row, 14, where- 
ak 


of 4, is fet down and 1 carri- 
3551-1643 ed: and fo of the reft, as 
? expreiied in the margin. 
ADDITION, in a i 24 is the connecting, 
or putting together, all the letters or 
numbers to be added, with their proper 
figns + or—-, See ALGEBRA. 
1, To add quantities that are like, and 
have like figns,, add together their coeffi- 
cients, to the fum of which prefix the 
common fign, and fubjoin the common 


letter or letters. Thus, 
To +19¢ . To ~—26 
Add + 64 Add — 56 
Sim +2s@ Syum=-745 * 
G ex 
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Togat+t b To a-gx 
Addz2a+ 8b Addza— x 
Sum 62496 Sum 3a4—6 x 


‘a. To add quantities that are like, but 
have unlike figns, fubftraét the leffer co- 
efficient from the greater, prefix the fign 
of the greater to what remains, and fub- 


join the common letiers. ‘Thus, 
To —5a To +386 
Add +22 Add —26 
Sum’'— 34 Sum + 66 
To a—6b To 4a—-8b 
Add—3a+26 Add —4.a+36 


Sam—24a—46 Sum oo 0 


The proof of this rule is eafily deducible 
from the nature of pofitive and negative 
quantities. See the article QUANTITY, 
If there are more than two quantities to be 
added, firft add the pofitive ones together 
into one fum, and then the negative, by 
cale 1; which fums are to be again add- 
ed by cafe II. Thus, 
+54 )Tothe fum of 


To 3—8al the poliive +1424 
add }) +924 Add that of the 
: _ as negative. —92 


Sum of aJlis + 52 
3. Toadd quantities that are unlike, fet 
them all down after one another, with 
their figns and coefficients prefixed. Thus, 


To +44 To + a 
Add tye) Add. ur 7% 
Sum+4a+26 Sum + a—-7 * 


To +4a—26 

Add ~—gy+a4-* 
; Sum +4a—2b—8 y+4x 
ApDpDITION of fractions, in algebra. See 
the article FRACTION. 
Appirions, in law, denote all manner of 
defignations given to a man, over and 
above his proper name and furname, to 
fhéw of what eftite, degree, myliery, 
place of abode, &awhe is. 
Additions of degree are the fame with 
titles of Honour, or dignity, as knight, 

/ 


lord, earl, dike, Gc. * 

Additions of efiate are yeoman, gentle- 
man, efquire, and the like. 

Additions of myftery, or trade, are car- 
penter, mafon, painter, engraver, and 
the like. - 

Aditions of place, or refidence, are Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Briltol, York, Glat- 
gow, Aberdeen, &c. 

Thefe additions were ordained to prevent 
ove *man’s being grieved, or molefted, 
for another 3 and that every perion maght 
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ADDITION, in mufic, a dote marked on 


| he PD 

be certainly known, fo as to bear his owrl 
burden. 

if a man is of different degrees, as duke, 
earl, &c. he fhail have the moft worthy. 3. 
and the title of knight, or baronet, is 
part of the party’s name, and therefore 
ought to be rightly ufed; whereas that 
of efquire, or gentleman, being as peo- 
ple pleafe to call them, may be ufed, or 
not, or varied at pleafure. 

A Peer of Ireland is no addition of he- 
flour here; nay, the law-addition to the 
children of britifh noblemen is only that 
of efquire, commonly called lord. - 
Writs without the proper additions, if 
excepted to, fhall abate ; only where the 
procefs of outlawry doth not lie, additions 
are not neceflary. The addition of a pa- 
rifh, not in any city, muft mention the 
county, otherwife it is not good. 


ADDITION of ratios, the fame with what is 


otherwife called compofition of ratios. See 
the articles COMPOSITION and RaAric. 


ADDITION, among diftillers, a general 


term for fuch things as are added to the 
wath, or liquor, while fermenting, with 
a view to increafe the vinofity and quan- 
tity of the fpirit; or to give ita particular 
flavour. 

Additions which the lefs intelligent con- 
found with ferments, are, chiefly falts, 
acids, aromatics, and oils, ‘Tarta;, 
nitre, or common falt, reduced to a fine — 
powder ; alfo the juice of feville-oranges, 
Jemons, f{pirit of fulphur, &c. added to 
the liquor, ferve chiefly to. improve the 
vinous acidity of the fpirit. But for in- 
creafing its quantity, or giving it a fine 
flavour, they ufe the pungent aromatics ~ 
and oils. A large quantity of re&ified, 
or any other fpirit, may likewife be mix- 
ed with the liquor to be diltilled 5 which 
will not only come back, but confider- 
ably increafe the quantity of fpirit to be ~ 
procured from the diftillation. 


AppDITION, in heraldry, fomething added 


to a coat of arms, as a mark of honour ; 
and therefore directly oppofite to abate- 
ment. See the article ABATEMENT. 

Among additions we reckon a bordure, — 
guarter, canton, gyron, pile, &c. See — 
the articles BoRDURE, QUARTER, &e. © 
In this manner the arms of a kingdom, © 
or ftaté; have been added to thofe of no- | 
blemen ; as happened to the dukes of © 
Boufflers and Richlieu in the late italian 
war, who, by a decree of the fenate of 
Genoa, were permitted to add the enfigns 
of that republic to thofe of their families. 
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the right fide of a note, to fignify that it 
is to be founded or lengthened half as 
much more as it would have been without 
fuch mark. See Nore and CHARACTER. 
ADDITIONAL, in a general fenfe, de- 
“notes fomething oyer the ufual fum or 
quantity. 
ADDITIONAL duties, thofe charged upon 
“certain commodities, over and above what 
they were formerly obliged to pay. 
ADDITIVE, ina general feule, lignifies 
 fomething to be added: mathematicians 
{peak of additive ratios, aftronomers of 
additive equations: thus : 
ADDITIVE ratio is uled by fome writers, 
‘for that whofe terms are difpofed to ad- 
dition, that is, to compofition, in oppo- 
fition to fubftraStive ratio, whofe terms 
are difpofed to fubftraction, 7. e. to divi- 
fion. Suppofe the line ac divided in the 
points } and x, 
a b bg ¢ 


the ratio between 2b and 4 x is additive , 
becaufe the terms a d and b x compofe the 
whole ax. But the ratio between ax 
and xis fubltra&tive, becaule ax and 
b x differ by the line gd, 

ADDITIVE equations, in aftronomy, thofe 
which are to be added to the fun’s mean 
anomaly, in order to find the true one. 
See EQUATION, ANOMALY, &ec. 

ADDRESS, ina general fenfe, denotes the 

nice management of an affair, or the 

tranfaéting it with great propriety and 

fkill, y 

DDRESs is, more particularly, wfed for 

‘a fpeech made to the king in the name of 

fome confiderable body of men, by way 

of congratulation, petition, or remon- 
itrance, 

‘Addreffes of parliament were fir fet on 

foot under Oliver Cromwell. : 

DDUCENT mujcles, among anatomifts, 

the fame with thofe more ufually called 

adduétors. See the article ADDUCTOR. 

DDUCTION, addufio among anato- 

; mifts, denotes the aétion of the mufeles 

called addufores. See ADDUCTOR. 

DDUCTOR, in anatomy, a general 

name for all {uch mutcles as ferve to draw 

one part of the body towards another. 

‘Thus, 

DDUCTOR brachifis a mufcle of the arm, 

ferving to bring it towards the trunk of 

the body. 

DDUCTOR indicis, a mufcle of the fore- 

finger, which draws it towards the thumb. 

ODUCTOR oculi, a mufcle of the eye, di- 

keCling its pupil towards the nofe ; and 
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otherwife called dibitorius, for a.like reae 

fom. ; 
Anatomifts reckon up feveral other ad- 
duétors, as the addudfor pollicis, the ad- 
duftor pollicis pedis, adduéor minimi digi- 
ti pedis, adductor proflate, &c. 

ADEA, a province of Annian, on the 
ealtern coaft of Africa,called by fomeAdel. 

ADEB, in commerce, a weight ufed in 
Egypt, principally for weighing rice, 

ADEL, in geography, the capital city of 
Adea, It is fituated about three hundred 
miles fouth of the {traits of Babelmandel. 

ADELSCALC, in old writers, denotes a 

fervant of the king, 
Adelfcalcs, among the Bavarians, feem 
to have been the fame with royal thanes 
among the Saxons, and the miniftri regis 
in antient chasters. 

ADEMPTION, ademptio, among civili- 
ans, denotes the revocation of fome do- 
nation or favour. See REVOCATION. 
‘The ademption of a legacy may be done 
either in exprefs terms, or indiredlly, by 
difpofing of it othe: wife, 

ADEN, a fea-port town of Arabia Felix, 
a little eaftward of the ftraits of Babel- 
mandel, ' 

ADENANTHERA, in botany, a genus 
of the Decandria Monogynia clals of 
plants, the calyx of which is a fingle- 
leaved perianthium, very fmall, and cut 

into five fegments : the corolla confifts ‘of 
five lanceolated bell-fhaped petals, the 
fruitis a Jong membranaceous compreffed 
pod, containing feveral round feeds. 

ADENOGRAPHY, adnolzagia, or ADE- 
NOLOGY, that part of anatomy, which 
treats of the glands. See GLAND. 

ADENOSE abfcefs, adenofus abfcefius, is 
wed for a hard tubercle, difficult to be 
difcuffed, and refembling a gland. See 
the article ARSCEss, 

ADEPS, in anatomy, denotes the fat found 
4n the abdomen ; differing fiom the com- 
mon fat or pinguedo, as being thicker, 
harder, and of a more earthy {ubitance, 

ADEPS, among phyficians, is ufed in a 
more general fenfe,: for all kinds of ani- 
mal fat: thefe they preferihe for their ri- 
pening quality. See the article RIPENERS, 

ADEPTS, the name given to the profici- 
ents in alchemy, particularly thofe who 
pretend to have found out the philolo. 
pher’s ftone, and the panacea, or univer- 
fal medicine, i 
Alchemifts will have it, that there are 
always twelve adepts ; the places ees 
who die being immediately fupplied by 
others of the fraternity, 
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ADEQUATE, in a general fenfe, fome- 
thing exactly correfponding with another. 
Thus, 

ADEQUATE ideas, are thofe which perfect- 
ly reprefent all the parts and properties of 
the obje&t. See the article IDEa. 

‘Jn this fenfe, the idea of a figure bound- 
ed by a curve line, which returns into it- 
elf, and whofe parts are all equally di- 
ftant from’a certain point in the middle, 
is an adequate idea of a circle. 
All fimple and abitraéted ideas are ade- 
quate ones. becaufe they reprefent ob- 
jects as they reaily are: whereas thofe 
of fubitances are inadequate, in regard 
our knowledge of fubftances is extremely 
defective. 


ADESSENARIANS, adefenarii, a fet. 


of chriftians, who maintain that. Jefus 

Chrift is really prefent in the eucharift, 

though not by way of tranfubftantiation, 

See the article TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 

Tre adeffenarians differ among them- 

felves, fome of them holding that the bo- 

dy of Jefus Chrift is in the bread ; others, 
that -it is about the bread; others, that 
it is with the bread; and others, that it 
is under the bread, See EUCHARIST. 

ADFECTED equations, in algebra, thofe 
wherein, the unknown quantity is found 
in two or more different powers: fuch is 
x3 max? +b x=arb. 

For the folution of thefe and other equa- 
_tions. See the article EQUATION. 
ADFILIATION, adfiliatio, a gothic cul- 
. tom, whereby the children of a former 

marriage are put upon the fame footing 

with thofe of the fecond marriage, This 
is otherwife called waio proliumy and fill 
retained in Germany, under the name 
: einkind{chafft. 
* ADHATODA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which is perfonated, 
coniifting of one ieaf divided into two 
lips, the upper one of which is bent back- 
wards, and the lower one divided into 
_ three fegments ; the piltil, which is fix- 
ed into the lower past of the flower, in 
the nantier Fa nail, finally becomes a 
_club-fafhioned fruit, or capfule, flat, 
and divided into two cells, containing 
feveral fmall, compreffed, and heart-like 
feeds. See plate VI. fig, 4. 
This plant is called by Linnzus Jufticia: 
for the charaéters of which, according 
to that botanilt’s fyftem, fee JusTIcra. 
; ADHESION, in phyfiology, is uled to de- 

_ notepthe flicking together of two bodies. 

The adhefion of leaden balls is fo very 
_ » confiderable, that with two (not weigh- 
ing above a pound each, nor touching 
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upon more than .*, of a fquare inch fir. 
face) above one hundred and fifty pounds 
weight have been raifed, In order to do 
this, the furfaces by which they touch 
muft be finely planed, with the edge of a 
fharp penknife, and equaily preffed to- 
gether with a confiderable force, with a 
gentle turn of the hand at the fame time; 
and thus two common leaden bullets will 
adhere fo firmly together, as to require 
upwards of fifty pounds weight to fepa- 
rate them. In polifhed furfaces that are 
very hard, as glafs, brafs, @c. it is im- 
poffible to bring the bodies into fuch clofe 
contact as to echere without the interpo- 
fition of water, or fomething humid to 
fill the pores by expelling the air contain- 
ed therein, which prevents the planes 
coming together while dry ; the humidity 
in this cafe proves a cement, which holds 
the planes together by all its force of at- 
traétion on either fide. 

Maufchenbrock has given many curious 
experiments on the adhefion of bodies, 
which he attributes to atiraétion. See 
the article ATTRACTION. 


ADHESION, among logicians, denotes the 


maintaining fome tenet, merely on ac- 
count of its fuppofed advantage, without 
any pofitive evidence for its wuth. 


ADHESION, in medicine and anatomy. 


There are frequent inftances of the adhe- 
fion of the lungs to the pleura and dia- 
phragm, which occafions many diforders. 
Wealfo read of adhefions of the inteftines 

of the dura mater to the cranium, &c. 


ADJACENT, an appellation given to © 


fuch things as are fituated near, or ad- 
joining to each other: thus we fay, an 
adjacent angle, an adjacent country, @c- — 


ADIANTUM, maidenbair, in botany, a_ 


genus of the cryptogamia clafs of plants, — 
and of that order called the filices, the 
chara€iers of which are not pafedtly af- 
certained, having no vifible flower; the © 
feeds are contained in {pherical capfules, 
placed in the finufes and folds of the leaves, 
and furrounded each with an elaflic ring, — 
wlLich contracting burfts the capfule and — 
fcatters the minute feeds: bofides, as the 
the leaves of all the fpecies of maidenhatr — 
have one general appearance, it is edly ta 
diftinguifh them from other plaints of the — 
fern-kind. See plate VII. fig. z. 
Adiantum is greatly efteemedas a pece — 
toral, and gives name toa fy1up, much 
ufed in that intention. 


ADIAPHORISTS,or ADIAPHORITES, in | 


church hiftory, names given tothe mode~ — 
yate Lutherans, in the fixteentk centdry. ‘ 
The name imports lukewarmnels, or in- 

éifference 5 
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difference ; being compounded of the pri- 
vative « and Sapoges, different. 
ADIAPHOROUS,an epithet given by Mr. 
Boyle to a fpirit diftilled from tartar and 
fome other vegetable bodies : it is faid to 
_be neither acid nor urinous, and in many 
__ refpeéts different from any other fpirit. 
| ADJECTIVE, in grammar, a word ex- 
_ preffing fome quality, or other accident, 
of the fubftantive with which it is joined : 
thus in the phrafe, pure gold, the word 
pure is an adjective, fhewing the quality 
of the gold, 
When the quality is the fubje& whereof 
we {peak it becomes a fubftantive: thus 
if I fay, good is always to be chofen, the 
word good is a fubftantive ; but in the 


phrafe, Peter is a good man, the word 


good is evidently an adjective, expreffing 
the character of Peter. 

ADIGE, a great river of Italy, which, 
taking its rife in Tyrol, runs fouthward 
by Trent, then eaftward by Verona, and 


at laft falls into the gulph of Venice north- 


wards of the mouth of the river Po, 

AD INQUIRENDUM, in law, a writ 
commanding inquiry to be made about 
fomething conneéted with a caule depend- 
in the king’s courts ; as of baftardy for 
inftance. 

ADJOINING, in a general fenfe, denotes 
the fame with adjacent. See ADJACENT. 

ADJOURNMENT, in law, the putting 
off a court, or meeting, to another time or 
place. Thus, adjournment zz eyre is the 
appointment of a certain day, when the 
juitices in eyre are to meet again. 
Adjournments of parliament differ from 
prorogations, in being not only for a 
fhorter time, but alfo in regard each 
houfe has the privilege of adjourning it- 

. felf, See the article PROROGATION. 

ADIPOSE, ina general fenfe, denotes fome- 
thing belonging to the fat of the body. 
The term adipofe is chiefly ufed by phy- 
ficians and anatomifts, in whofe writings 
we read of adipofe cells, adipofe du&s, 

. adipofe membranes, dipofe veffels, @e. 

ADIRBEITZAN, a province of Pertfia, 
fituated on the weftern fhore of the caf- 
pian fea: it makes part of the-antient 
Media, 

ADIT, aditus, in a general fenfe, fignifies 
the paflage to, or entrance of any thing. 
Thus we read of an adit of a mine, adit 
ofa theatre, adit of fhips, @c. See the 
articles Mink, THEATRE, &c. 

ADJUDGING, or AbDjuDICaTION, in 
law, the determining a caufe in favour of 
a perfon, This term is, more particularly, 
wled for the transferring the property of a 
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thing fold by auGtion to the higheft bids 

er. 

ADJUNCT, adjunéum, among philofos 
phers, fomething added to another, to 
which it does not naturally belong: thug 
water in a {punge, is an adjunét to it; 
fo are clothes to a man, 
Adjun&s are what we commonly call 
circumftances, thefe, in ethics, are’com- 
monly reckoned feven, quis, quid, ubi, 
quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando, 

ADJUNCTs, in rhetoric, a denomination 
given to all words added with a view to 
increafe the force of the difcourfe : fuch 
are adjectives, attributes, epithets, &¢, 


“AbjuncT is alfo ufed for a colleague, or. 


afiflant. “Thus, : 
Adjuné& Gods, in heathen theology, were 
a kind of inferior deities, whofe office it 
was to affift the fuperior gods : fuch were 
Mars, Bellona, and Nemefis accounted. 
Apbjuncrs, in the Paris academy of {tien- 
ces, are a fet of members attached to the 
ftudy of fome particular fcience. They 
are twelve in nignber; two for geometry, 
two for aftronomy, two for anatomy, two 
for mechanics, two for chemiftry, and two 
for botany, See the article ACADEMY. 
ADJUNCTION, the a& of joining feveral 
things together, 
There are different kinds of adjun@tion } 
as by adhefion, oppofition, impofition, @e, 
AD JURA REGIS, in law, a writ which 
lies for a clerk prefented to a living by the 
king, again(t thofe who endeavour to eje& 
him, to the prejudice of the king’s title. 
ADJURATION, that part of exorcifm 
which confifts in commanding the evil - 
fpirit, in the name of God, to depart out 
of the .poffeffed perfon, or toanfwer fome 
quettion. : 
ADJUTAQE, or AjuTace, in hydrate 
lics, the tube fitted'to the mouth of a 
jet d’eau. 
It is through ‘the adjutage that water is 
played, and dire&ted into any defired fi- 
gure ; fo that the great diverfity of foun= 
tains confilts chiefly in the different ftruc~ 
ture of their adjutages. See FOUNTAIN. 
ADJUTANT, in the military art, an of _ 
ficer whofe bufinefs it is to affift the ma- ~ 
jor, and therefore fometimes called the 
aid major. See the article Major. 
Each battalion of foot, and regiment of 
horfe, has an adjutant, who receives the 
orders every night from the brigade-ma~ 
jor ; which, after carrying them to the 
colonel, he delivers out to the ferjeants, 
When detachments are to be made, he 
gives the number to be furnifhed by each | 
company, and affigns the hour and ae) 
7 “ » @ 
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ef rendezvous. He alfo places the guards, 
‘eceives and diftributes the ammunition to 
he companies; and, by the major’s or- 
ers, regulates the price of bread, beer, &c. 
Adjutant is fometimes uled, by the French, 
for an aid de camp. See A1D de camp, 

ADJUTANTS general, among the jeluits, 

“a feleét number of fathers, who refide 
with the general of that order: they have 
each a province or country afligned them, 
as England, Germany, &c, and their 
bufinefs is to inform the father general of 
ftate occurrences in fuch countries. 

ADJUTORIUM, among phyficians, is 

*“ufed’ for a medicine preicribed along 
with another more efficacious one ; and, 
particularly, for an external application, 
after the proper ufe of internal medicines, 

ADJUTORIUM, in anatomy, a name fome- 

“times given to the humerus, or fhoulder- 
blade. See the article HUMERUS. 

ADLE eggs, fuch as have not been impreg- 

~ nated by the cock, See the article Ecc, 

ADLEGATION, adlegatio, in the cuftoms 

* of Germany, a right claimed by feveral 
“princes of that empire$ to fend plenipo- 
tentiaries conjunftly with thofe of the 
“emperor, to all negociations wherein the 
- empire in general is concerned. 
“The emperor difputes this privilege of ad- 
_ legation, to the princes of the empire ; 
ut allows them that of Jegation, or fend- 
‘ing ambaffadors about their own private 
affairs. Hence adlegation differs from 
legation, which is the right of fending 
“ambaffadors on a perfon’s own account. 

ADLOCUTION, adlocutio, in roman an- 

 tiquity, fignifies the {peech made by ge- 
Aalto their army, in order to rouze 
their courage before a battle, 

_-. ADMANUENSES, in our old law books, 
“aterm denoting laymen, who {wore by 
‘hying their hands on the book: whereas 

the clergy were forbid to {wear on the 
book, their word being deemed equal to 
anoath, — 

‘ADMEASUREMENT, in law, a writ 
“for adjufting the fhares of fomething to te 

divided. Thus, admeafurement of dowcr 
takes place, when the widaw of the de- 
ceafed claims more as her dower than 
. what of right belongs to her. And, ad- 
‘meafurement of pafture may be obtained, 
when any of the perfons who have right 
! in acommon pafture, puts more cattle 
to feed on it than he ought. : 

* ADMINICLE, adniniculum,in our old Jaw 

“books, is ufed for aid, help, or fupport. 

ApMINICLE, in the french jurifprudence, 
fignifies the beginning or firft ketch of a 
Pile , 
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ADMIWICLES, among antiquarians, «de~ 
note the attributes or ornaments where- 
with Juno is reprefented on medals, 
ADMINICULATOR, in church-hiftory, 
an officer otherwile called advocate of the 
poor. See the article ApyocaTeE. 
ADMINISTRATION, in a_ political 
fenfe, denotes, or ought to denote, the 
attendance of the truftees of the people on 
public affairs; but, more particulaily, 
adminiftration is ufed for the executive 
part of the government, which is faid to 
be good or bad, according as the laws 
are duly enforced, and juftice done the 
fubjects. See the article GOVERNMENT. 
ADMINISTRATION, in law, the office of 
an adminiftrator, See ADMINISTRATOR, 
Whenever a man dies inteftate, letters 
of adminiftration are taken out in the 
prerogative court. ‘ 
ADMINISTRATION is alfo ufed for the, 
management of the aifairs of a minor, ° 
lunatic, ce. 
ADMINISTRATION, among ecclefiafticak 
“writers, denotes the power wherewith a 
parfon is invelted ; and that as well in re- 
ard to the temporalities of his cure, as 
{o its {piritualities, viz. the power of ex- 
communicating, of adminiltring the fa- 
craments, &c. 
ADMINISTRATION, among anatomifts, de- 
“notes the art of properly diffeéting the’ ” 
parts of the human body, and particularly. 
the mutcles. , 
ADMINISTRATION, in commerce, a re- 
gulation‘at Calao, a city of Peru, oblig- 
ing all fhips allowed to trade on the 
coaft, to unload their european goods, 
and pay certain duties. 
ADMINISTRATOR, in law, the perfon 
to whom the goods, effeéts, or eftate of 
one who died inteftate, are entrulted ; for 
which he ig to. be accountable, when re- 
quired. 
The bifhop of the diocefg where the party 
dies, is regularly to grant adminiftration : 
but if the inteflate has goods in feveral 
diocefes, adminiftration muft be granted 
by the archbifhop in the prerogative court. 
The perfons to whom adminiftration is’ 
granted, area hufband, wife, children, 
whether fons or daughters, the father or 
mother, brother or fifter, and, in gene- 
ral, to the next of kin, as uncle, aunt, 
coufin ; then to a creditors 
Anaftion lies for and againft an admini- 
ftrator, as for and againft an executor 3 
only that he is accountable no farther, 
than to the value of the goods, t 
ADMINISTRATOR is alfo ufed in feveral 
other fenfes, as for an advocate of 4 
whe Se ee Ye 
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church ; for a perfon appointed to receive 
and manage the revenues of an holpital 
or religious houfe ; for a prince who en- 
ioys the revenues of a fecularizing bifhop- 
ric; and, laftly, for the regent of a ftate 
ing. a minority, or a vacancy of the 
‘throne; in this laft fenfe, we fay, the 
~adminiftrator of Sweden, of Wirtem- 


i” berg, &e. 
/ ADMINISTRATIVE, properly denotes 


a power held in right of fome other per- 
. fon or perfons. 
ADMINISTRATRIX, a female, or wo- 
man who aéts as adfniniftrator. 
article ADMINISTRATOR. 
ADMIRAL, admirallus or admiralius, in 
maritime affairs, a great officer, who 
commands the naval forces of a kingdom 
or ftate, and clecides all maritime caufes. 
‘There are feveral opinions with regard 
- to the origin and denomination of this 
fmportant officer, whom we find eftablifh- 
ed in moft maritime kingdoms. Some 
will have it that both the name and dig. 
‘nity are derived from the Saracens; for 
Admiral, in the Arabian language, fig- 
hifies a prince or chief ruler; and there- 
fore the chief commander of the navy was 
called by this narhe, as a mark of dignity 
and honour. And it muft be obferved; 
in favour of this opinion, that there are 
Ho inftances of admirals in this part of the 
world, before the year 1284, when Philip 
of France, who had attended St. Lewis to 
ihe wars againft theSaracens, created an ad- 
miral, Others borrow it from the Greeks, 
the captain of the feas, under the emperor 
of Conftantinople, being called dungar@, 
which is derived from ai», falt-water, 
and dex@, chief ; because his jurifdiftion 
Jay on’the fea, But this officer was not 
invelted with the fupreme adminiftration 
of naval affairs, being fubordinate to the 
dux magnus, or grand general.—It is un- 
certain when the term was introduced 
among us, but the firft mention of it is 
, during the reign of Edward I. 

Lord High Apmirat of Great. Britain, call- 
ed in fome antient records, Capitaneut 
Marinorum, is judge, or prefident, of 
the court of admiralty. He has the ma- 
nagement of all maritime affairs, and the 
governmentof the royal navy, with power 
of deciding in all maritime caufes, both 
civil and criminal ; he judges of all things 
done upon, or beyond the fea, in any 
part of the world ; upon the fea coafts, 
in all ports and havens, and upon all 
rivers, below the firft bridge, from the 
fea, From ‘him; vice-adriirals; tears 


See the © 
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admirals, and all other officers in tle 
navy, receive their commiffions: He alfo 
appoints the judges for his court of ad- 
miralty, and may imprifon, releafe, &c. 
In fhort, this is fo great an office, with 
regard to truft, honour, and profit, that 
it has ufually been given to princes of the 
blood, or the moft eminent perfons among 
the nobility, Ri Kan 
For fome time palt; we have bad no lord 
high-admiral in Britain ; that office be- 
ing executed by a certain number of com= 
miffioners, called Jords of the admiralty. 


* See the article ADMIRALTY, 


This term alfo denetes the commander 
in chief of a fingle fleet or fquadron ; or} 
in general, any flag officer whatever. 

In the britifh navy, befides the admiral 
who commands in chief, there are the 
vice-admiral who commands the fecond 
fquadron, and the tear-admiral, who 
commands the third {quadron. The ad- 
miral carries his flag at the main-top- 
matt. head ; the vice-admiral at the fore- 
top-maft-head ; and the rear-admiral, at 
the mizen-top-maft-head, See the ar- 
ticle FLAG. 


Vice- ADMIRAL likewife denotes an officer 


invefted with the jurifdiétion of an admi- 
ral, within a certain county or diftriét. 
There are upwards of twenty fuch vice- 
adimirals in Great-Britain ; but an ap- 
peal lies from their fentence, or determi- 
nation, to the admiralty-court in London: 
In France, the admiral is one of the 
great officers of the crown, general of 
the marine, and of all the naval forces of 
the kingdom, From him the captains and 
matters of trading veffels are obliged to 
take their licences, paffports, coceantinones 
and fafe-conduéts. 
The tenth of all prizes belongs to him, 
and the whole of all fines adjudged in 
the courts of admiralty. He alfo has the 
duty of anchorage, tonnage, @c. 


ADMIRAL is alfo an appellation given to 


the moft confiderable fhip of a fleet of 
merchant-men, or the veffels employed 
in the cod-fifhery of Newfoundland. | 
This laft has the privilege of choofing 
what place he pleafes on the fandy fhore, 
to dry his fifh. He alfo gives proper or- ~ 
ders, and appoints the fithing places to 
thofe who come after him ; and as long 
as the fithing-feafon continues, he carries 
a flag on his main-maf. 


ADMIRAL, in conchyliology, the’name of 


a beautiful hell of the voluta-kind; much 

admired by the curious. See VOLUTA, . 

There are four Species of this fhell, he 
the . 
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the grand admiral, the vice-admiral, the 
orange-admiral, and the extra-admiral. 
‘The firft is extremely beautiful, of an 
elegant white enamel, variegated with 
bands of yellow, which reprefent, in 
- fome meafure, the colours of the flags in 
men of war, Itis of a very curious fhape, 
and finely turned about the head, the 
clavicle being exerted; but its diftin- 
guifhing character is a denticulated Line; 
running along the center of the large 
yellow band: by this it is diftinguifhed 
rom the vice-amiral, the head of which 
is alfo lefs elegantly formed. See plateVII, 
fig. 2. where A reprefents the admiral, 
B the vice-admiraly => 
The orange-admiral has more yellow 
than any of the others, and the bands of 
the extra-admiral run into one another. 
ADMIRALTY, properly fignifies the of- 
~ fice of Jord high-admiral, whether dif- 
charged by one or feveral joint commif- 
fioners, called lords of the admiralty. 
In Holland there are five admiralties, 
boards, or chambers; compofed of the 
deputies of the nobles, the provinces, and 
towns, who have the care of fitting out 
fleets, and, in general; of all maritime 
affairs, 
ADMIRALTY-Court, or court of admiralty, 
in the britith polity, a fovereign court, 
held by the lord high-admiral, or the 
commiffioners of the admiralty. 
This court has cognizance in all maritime 
affairs, civil as well as criminal. All 
crimes committed on the high-jeas, or 
in great rivers, beneath the bridge next 
the fea, are cognizable only in this court ; 
which, by ftatute, is obliged to try the 
fame by judge and jury. But in civil 
caufes, itis otherwife, thefe beimg all de- 
termined according to the civil law ; the 
reafon whereof is, becaufe the fea is with- 


out the jurifdition of the common Jaw. 


Tn cafe any perfon be fued in the admiral- 
ty court, contrary to the ftatutes, he may 
have the writ of /perfedeas to ftop farther 
proceedings, and alfo an action for double 
damages againft the perfon fuing. 
Subordinate to this court, there is another 
of equity called court-merchant ; where- 
in all caufes between merchants are decid- 
ed, agreeable to the rules of the civil law. 
ADMIRATION, ina general fenfe, fig- 
“nifies an expreffion of wonder at fome ex- 
cellence; and fometimes the aftonifh- 
ment, conceived at fome extraordinary 
event. 
Grammarians have a character for expref= 
_ fing.this affe&tion, or ftate of mind, call. 
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eda point of admiration, and marked 
thus(!). . my ae 

ADMISSION, admiffio, among ecclefiafti- | 
cal writers, denotes the aét of a bifhop’s 
peeing) or allowing a clerk to be able, ' 
or qualified for ferving a cure. 
This is done after examination, by pro- 
nouncing the formula admitio te babilem: — 
If any petfon prefume to be admitted, who — 
has not epifcopal ordination, he fhall for- 

eit roo /, 

ADMITTENDO clerico, a writ granted 
to a perfon who has recovered his right _ 
of prefentation in.the contmon pleas ; by 
which 'the bifhop; or metropolitan, is or- 
dained to admit his clerk, See the ar- 
ticle ADMISSION. 

ADMITTENDO iz focium, a writ affociating 
certain perfons, ulually knights, and 
other gentlemen of the county, to the 
juftices of affize already appointed. 

ADMONITION, in church-hiftory, a | 
part of difcipline, which confifts chiefly in | 
warning an offender of the irregularities 
he is guilty of; and advifing him to mend — 
his manners. : 
By the antient canons, nine admonitions | 
were required before excommunication. 
See the article ExCOMMUNICATION. 

ADMONITIO fiuftium, among the Ro-— 
mans, a military punifhment, not unliké 
our whipping, only that it was perform- 
ed with vine branches, 

ADMORTIZATION, in the feudal cu- 
ftoms, the reducing the property of lands; 
or tenements to mortmain. See the ar- 
ticle MORTMAIN, 

ADNAME, among grammiafians. See 
the article ADNOUN. ae F 

ADNASCENTIA, among gardeners. Sec — 
the article ADNATA, 

ADNATA, in anatomy, one of the tu-, 
nics or coats of the eye, otherwife called 
conjunétiva and albuginea. F 
It is the fame part with what is called the 
white of the eye, formed by the tendinous 
expanfions of the mufcles which move thé 
eye. See thearticle EYE. 

ADNATA, or ADNASCENTIA, among gar~ 
deners, terms ufed for fuch off-fets, as, 
by a new germination under the earth, 
proceed from the lilly, narciffus, hya- 
cinth, and other flowers ; and afterwards 
grow to the roots. Thefe by the French 
are called cayeux. ; 

ADNATA is alfo a term ufed for fuch things 
as grow upon animal or vegetable bodies, 
whether infeparably, as hair, wocl, horns, 
&c. or accidentally, as the feveral epifiti- 


cal plants, ADNOUN. 
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ADNOUN, or ADNAME, adzomen, terms 
fometimes ufed to denote an adjective. 
See the article ADJECTIVE. 

AD-OCTO, a phrafe ufed by antient phi- 
lofophers, importing the higheft degree 
of perfe&tion, by reafon they reckoned 
none above the eighth. 

ADOLESCENCE, adolefcentia, the flower 

of a man’s youth, commencing from his 
infancy, and terminating at his full fta+ 
ture or manhood. 
This period of human life is commonly 
computed from fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age. 
was reckoned from twelve to twenty-five, 
in boys ; and from twelve to twenty-one 
mm girls, } 

ADONAL, one of the names of God ufed 
in the fcriptures, and properly fignifying 

. #y lords, in the plural, as adoni does my 
ford, in the fingular number. 

ADONIA, in antiquity, feftivals kept in 
honour of Venus, and in memory of her 
beloved Adonis, 

"The adonia lated two days, on. the firft 
of which the images of Venus and 
Adonis were carried with great folem- 
nity, in manner of a funeral; the woe 
men crying all the while, tearing their 
hair, and beating their breafts, On the 
fecond, changing their note, they fung 
his praifes, and miade rejoicings, as if 
Adonis had been raifed to life again, 
The adonia were celebrated by moft an- 
tient nations, as Greeks, Egyptians, Sy- 
rians, Lycians, &c, The prophet Eze- 
kiel, c. viii, ver. 94. is thought to mean 
thefe feftivals. 

ADONIC, in antient porctry, a kind of 
verfe confifting of a daétyle and {pon- 
dee or trochee, marked thus —wy 
or —vv | —v, as fella refulft. 
This kind of verfe had its name adonic, 
on account of its being originally ufed 
in the lamentations for Adonis. How- 
eVer, its principal uie among poets, is to 
ferve as a conclufion to each itrophe of fa- 
-phic verfe, 

ADONIDES, in botany, an appellation 
given to fuch botanifts as have given de- 
{criptions or catalogues of the plants cul- 
tivated in fome particular place. 

Avonis, Pusasant’s Exe, or Rep 
Mairtus, in botany, a genus of the 

.polyandria polygynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a perianthium compofed 
of five obtufe, hollow, fomewhat colour- 
ed and deciduous leaves; the corolla 
confifts of five oblong obtufe beautiful 

_ petals; and foinétimes there are more 


: 
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Among the Romans, it * 


ADO 

than five? there is no pericarpium ; the 
receptacle is oblong, fpicated, and holds 
five feries of feeds; the feeds are nume- 
rous, irregular and angular, gibbous at 
the bafe, and their apex reflex and pro- 
minent, 


ADOPTIANTI, in church hiftory, a feé&t 


of heretics, who maintained that Chrift, 
with refpect to his human nature, was 
not the natural, but adoptive fon of God. 


ADOPTION, adoptio, a folemn aét, where- 


by one man makes another his heir; in-~ 
vefting him with all the rights and privi- 

leges of a fon, | 

Adoption was in frequent ufe among the 

Greeks and Romans, who had many 
regulations concerning it. The Lace- 

demonians, in order to prevent inconfide- 

rate adoptions, had a Jaw, that they 

fhould be tranfacted, or at leaft confirm. 

ed, before their kings; at Athens, flaves, 

madmen, and perfons under age, were 
incapable of adopting; and at Rome, 

adoptions were confirmed before the pre- 

tor, in an affembly of the people, or by 

a refcript of the emperor. 

Adoption, being chiefly defigned for the 
comfort of thofe who had no children of 
their own, was looked upon’ as a Kind 
of imitation of nature. Accordingly, 
young men were not permitted to adopt 
their elders; on the contrary, it was 
neceflary that the adopter fhould be 


eighteen years older than his adopted fon, |.’ 


to give an appearance of probability of 
his being the natural father. 
Children, thus adopted, were invelted 
with all the privileges, and obliged to 
perform all the duties of natural chil- 
dren, even to the affuming the names of 
the perfon who adopted them; and be-~ 
ing thus provided for im another family, 
they ceafed to have any claim of inheri- 
tance, or kindred, in the family they had’ 
left, unlefs they firft renounced their adop- 
tion; which, by Solon’s laws they were 
not permitted to dé, till they had beget- 
ten children to bear the name of their 
adopted father. 
On the other hand, the perfon who had 
once adopted children, was not permit- 
ted to marry afterwards, without exprefs 
leave from the magiftrate; whom it was 
ufual to petition tor fuch a licence, in 
cafe the adopted children a¢ted an un- 
grateful part, ' 
Among the Romans, before adoption 
could take place, the natural father was 
obliged to renounce all authority over 
his fon, and with great formality con- 
HR fent 
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fent that he fhould be tranflated into the © 
family of the adopter. The a?option 
of a perfon already free was called adro- 
gation. 9 

‘The ceremonies of adoption being va- 
rious, have given rife to a great many 
different kinds of it: thus, we read of 
adoption by teftament, when a man 
adopted another by his laft will ; adop- 
tion by arms, or the prefenting the 
adopted fon with a fuit of armour ; 
adoption by cutting off the hair ; adop- 
tion by matrimony, or the adopting the 
children of a wite by a former hufband,&c. | 

ADOPTION, ina theelogical fenfe, denves 
an aét of God's free grace, whereby thofe 
who believe in Chrift are accounted the 
children of God, and entitled to a fhare 
in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

ADOPTIVE, ina general fenfe, fignifies 
fomething adopted, ‘Thus, we fay, a- 
doptive children, an adoptive book, &c. 
This laft is the title given by Menage 
‘to a book of elegies, or verfes addrefled 
to him. : 

ADOPTIVE arms, in heraldry, thofe en- 
joyed by the conceffion of another, which 
the adopter is obliged to marfhal with 
his own, as being the condition of fome 
honour or eftate left him. 

AvopriveE is fometimes alfo ufed for bor- 
rowed or foreign: thus we fay, adoptive 
hair, adoptive goods, &c, 

Of adoptive hair, are made all manner 
of wigs, tétes, &c, at prefent in fuch 
univerfal ufe. 
Befides their domeftic gods, the Romans 
had a multitude of adopted ones, bor- 
rowed from foreign nations. 
ADORATION, adoratio, denotes the act 
of worthipping God, or a being fuppofed 
to be God. 
‘The word comes from ad, to; and os, 
eris, the mouth, and imports, to kifs 
the hand, this being univerfally acknow- 
ledged to be a mark of great refpect. 
Among the Jews, adoration confilted in 
kiffing the hands, bowing, kneeling, 

. and. even proftration, Hence, in their 
language, the word kifling is ufed for 
adoration. As to the ceremony of 2do- 
fation among the Romans, it was per- 
formed with the head veiled, or covered ; 

the devotee applying his right-hand to 
his lips, the fore-finger refting on the 
thumb, which wasere&; and then bow- 

ing, he.turned himfelf round from left 
~‘to'right, The Gauls, on the contrary, 

"thought ’it more religious to turn from 


” 
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right to left; and the Greeks, to Wor- 
fhip with their heads uncovered, ‘The 
chriftians follow the grecian rather than 
the roman mode, by uncovering when 
they perform any a&t of adoration.: 
Divines {peak of a great many kinds of 
adoration: thus, we read of fupreme ado- 
ration, or that which is paid immediately 
to God; of fubordinate adoration, ren- 
dered to inferior beings; of abfolute 
adoration, or that paid to a being on ac- 
count of its own perfe&tions: this is op- 
pofed to reiative adoration, or that paid 
to an objeét, as belonging to, or repre- 
fenting another. 


ADORATION is alfo ufed, in a civil fenfe, 


for any extreordinary homage or refpect 
paid by one man to another. 

The Peifians adored their kings, by fal- 
Jing prottrate betore them, ftriking the 
earth with their fore-heads, and kiffing 
the ground. ‘This was a piece of fere 
vility, which Conon, a nobleman of 
Athens, refufed to comply with, when 
introduced to Artaxerxes; neither would 
the plilofopher Califthenes perform it to 
Alexander the great, as judging it im- 
pious and uplawtul, 

‘The roman emperors were adored, by 
bowing or kneeling at their feet, laying 
hold of their purple robe, and imme- 
diately withdsawing the hand, and kif- 
fing it. 

Adoration is more particularly ufed, for 
the ceremony of paying homage to the 
pope, by kifling his feet; which not 
only the people, but the greateft prelates, 
and even princes make no feruple of per- 
forming. Proteftants have hence taken 
occafion, and not without reafon, to 
charge the popes with exceflive pride, 
and even impiety, 

Adoration is ftill more particularly ufed, 
for a method of eleéting a new pope, 
when the cardinals, inftead of proceeding 
in the ufual way, unanimoufly fall down 
and adore one of their own number. 
Adoration is the laft ceremony of a re- 
gular election, but bere it is the eleétion 
itfelf, or rather fuperfedes it. 


Perpetual ADORATION, in the church of 


Rome, a kind of religious fociety, fre- 
quent in the popifh countries; which 
confifts of devout perfons, who, by re- 
gularly relieving each other, keep con- 
ttantly praying before the eucharilt both 
day and night. 


ADOREA, in roman antiquity, a word 


ufed in different fenfes ; fometimes for 
all manner of grain; fometimes for a 
' kind 


ADR 
kind of cakes made of fine flour, and 
offered in facrifice; and, finally, for a 
dole or diftribution of corn, as a reward 
for fome fervice: whence, by metonymy, 
it is put for praife or rewards, in general. 

ADOSCULATION, aterm ufed by Grew 
for a kind of impregnation, effected by 
the external contaét of the parts of ge- 
Neration, without intromiffion. Such he 
fuppofes that of feveral birds and fith, 
as well as of plants, which is effected by 
the falling of the farina foecundans on 
the piftil. 

ADOSSE’E, in heraldry, a term ufed for 
two rampant animals, placed back to 
back. 

It alfo denotes any other figure, as axes, 
keys, &c. placed with their heads facing 
different ways. 

ADOUR, the name of three rivers of 
France, in the province of Gafcony ; 
which, arifing tem different fources, 
afterwards unite, and fall into the bay 
of Bifcay below Bayonne. 

ADOXA, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
tandria tetragynia clafs of plants, the co- 
rolla of which is plain, and confifts of a 
‘fingle petal, divided into four oval acute 
fegments, longer than the cup; the fruit 
is a globofe berry, fituated between 
the calyx and corolla; the calyx adheres 
to its under-part ; the berry is umbilicat- 
ed, and contains four cells; the feeds 
are fingle and compreffed. ‘This is the 
fructification of the terminatory flower, 

‘the lateral ones atl add a fifth to the 
number of the parts. 

AD PONDUS OMNIUM, among phyfi- 
cians, denotes, that the laft-mentioned in- 


gredient ought to weigh as much as all. 


the reft put together. 
ADQUISITUS, in antient mufic, a name 
"given by the Romans to the note called 
by the Greeks proflambanomenos. 

AD QUOD DAMNUM, in law, a writ 
which ought to be iffued before the king 
grants certain liberties, as a fair, market, 
or the like; ordering the fheriff to en- 
quire by the country what damage fuch 
a grant is like to be attended with. 

This writ is alfo iffued, for making the 
fame enquiry with refpect to lands granted 


to religious houfes, or corporations ; for. 


turning and changing of highways, &@c. 
ADRACANTH, the fame with traga- 
canth. See the article TRAGACANTH. 
ADRESS, or Appress. See ADDRESS. 
ADRIA, a {mall town of Italy, about 
twenty-fix miles fouth of Venice, for- 
merly a bifhop’s fee, which is now tranf- 
jated to Ravigo, 


Leavy 
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. It was from this town that the adriatic fea, 
or gulph of Venice, took its name. 


ADRIANOPLE, a great and populous _ 


city of Turkey in Europe, fituated in a 
fine plain, on the river CR gen about 
150 miles N. W, of Conftantinople, It 
is eight miles in. circumference, and fre- 
quently honoured with the grand fig- 
nior’s prefence, Ealt longitude 26° 30’ 
N. latitude 42°. ‘ 

ADRIATIC fea, the fame with the gulph 
of Venice, being a very confiderable 
branch or part of the Mediterranean, 
reaching from Otranto to Venice, and” 
wafhing the northern coaft of Italy, 

ADROGATION, in antiquity, that kind 
of adoption, which took place.in regard 
to aperfon already his own mafter, See 
the article ADOPTION. 

It was fo cailed.on account of a queftion 
put to both the parties; to the adopter, 
whether he would take fuch a perfon for 
his fon; and to the adopted, whether he_ 
confented to become fuch a perfon’s fon? 

ADSCRIPTS, a term ufed by fome ma- 
thematicians for the natural tangents. 
See the article TANGENT. 

ADSIDELA, in. antiquity, the table at 
which the famens fat during the facrifices, 
See the article SACRIFICE. . 

ADSTRICTION, among phyficians, is, 
ufed to denote the too great rigidity and 
clofenels of the emuncttories of the body, 
particularly the pores of the {kin alfo 
for'the ftyptic quality of medicines,. See 
the article AsTRINGENTS.. 

AD TERMINUM qui preteriit, in law, 
a writ of entry, that lies for the leffor or ‘ 
his heirs, if after the expiration of a term 
for life or years, granted by leafe, the te- 
nant or other occupier of the lands, &c. 

. with-holds the fame from fuch leffor. 

ADVANCE, in the mercantile ftile, de- 
notes money paid before goods are deli- 
vered, work done, or bufinefs performed. 
To pay a note of hand, or bill, by ad- 
vance, is to pay the value before it be- 
comes due; in which cafe it is ufual to 
allow adifcount for the time it is pre- 
advanced. 

ADVANCED, ina general fenfe, denotes 
fomething pofted or fituated before ano- 
ther: Thus, advanced ditch, or moat, in 
fortification, is that drawn round the gla- 
cis or efplanade of a place. See Moar. 

ADVANCED-guard, or VANGUARD, in the. 
art of war, denotes the firft line or divi- 
fion of an army, ranged, or marching in 
order of battle ; or it is that part which 
is next the enemy, and marches firft to- 
wards them, See the article Army. 

Hz Advanced- 
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Advanced-guard is more particularly ufed 
for a fmall party hag ftationed before 
the main-guard. See the article GUARD. 

ADVANCER, among f{portfmen, denotes 
one of the ftarts, or branches of a buck’s at- 
tire,betsween the back antler, and the palm. 

ADUAR, in the arabian and moorfh cuf- 
toms, a kind of ambulatory village, con- 
fifting of tents; which thefe people re- 
move from one place to another, as fuits 
their conyeniency. 

ADVENT, in the calendar, denotes the 
time immediately preceding Chriftinas. 
It includes four fundays, or weeks, which 
begin either on St. Andrew’s day, or on 
the funday before or after it. 

The term advent, adventus, properly fig- 
nifies the approach or coming on of the 
feaft of the nativity. See NaTiviTy, 
During advent, and to the end of the oc- 
‘taves of epiphany, the folemnizing of 
marriage is forbid, without a fpecial li- 
“eence, See the article MARRIAGE. 

ADVENTITIOUS, an appellation given 
to whatever accrues to a perfon or thing 
from without. Such are {parry incrufta- 

-tions upon wood, &e. 
ADVENTITIOUS, among civilians, denotes 
all fuch goods as are acquired accidental- 
» Ty, or by the liberality of a ftranger, Ge. 
ADVENTITIOUS fofils, the fame with ex- 
“— ~ traneous or foreign ones, found imbodi- 
_ edin other foffils: fuch are fhells, bones, 
- Be. in ftone. ; 
~ AD VENTREM infpiciendum, in law, a 
- writ by which a woman is to be fearched 
whether the be with child by a former 
hufband, on her with-holding of lands 
from the heir. 
ADVENTURE, ina general fenfe, de- 
notes fome extraordinary event, e!pecial- 
‘ly fuch as falls out cafually. 
ADVENTURE a]{ denotes a hazardous, or 
- “difficult undertaking, the fuecefs where- 
of depends on foinething not in the power, 

-or under the controul of the adventurer ; 

in which fenfe, fending goods to fea, fight- 

- ing a battle, @c. are great adventures, 

Bill of ADVENTURE, among merchants, 
- )a-writing figned by a merchant, teftify- 
ing that the goods mentioned in it to be 
fhippéd on board a certain veffel, belong 
to another perfon, who is to run all ha- 
-gards; the merchant only obliging him- 
felf to account to him for the produce of 
them, be what it will. 
ADVENTURER; in a general fenfe, de- 
_ motes one who hazards fomething, See 
, the article ADVENTURE, 
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ADVENTURERS, 
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. By flatute 13 Geo. II. c. 4. adventurers 
may obtain a charter for whatever fettle~ 
ments in America they fhall take from 
the enemy. 

or merchant - ADVEN- 

TURERS, a company of merchants e- 

rected for the difcovery of lands, trades, 

&c. See the article COMPANY. 


ADVERB, adverbium, in grammar, a 


word joined to verbs, exprefling the man- 
ner, time, &c. of an aétion: thus, in 
the phrafe, it zs conducive to health to rife 
early, the word early is an adverb: and 
fo of others. 

Adverbs are alfo added to nouns, and 
even to other adverbs, in order to mo- 
dify, or afcertain their meaning; “vhence 
fome grammartans call them modifica- 
tions: thus, in the phrafe, be prayed 
wery devoutly, the word devoutly quar 
lifies the actvon of prayer, and the word 
very does the fame in regard to de- 
voutly. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may 
be reduced to certain claffes; the princi- 
pal of which are thofe of order, of place, 
of time, of quantity, of quality, of man- 
ner, of affirmation, doubting, compari- 
fon, interrogation, diminution, Gc. 


ADVERBIAL, fomething belonging to 


adverts: thus we fay, am adverbial 
phrafe, number, &c. See ADVERB, 
Thus, over againft, by way of, @c, are 
adverbial expreffions ; and once, twice, 
thrice, &c. adverbial numbers, 


ADVERSARIA, among the antients, was 


a book of accounts, not unlike our jour- 
nals, or day -books. > 


ADVERSARIA is more particularly ufed, 


among men of letters, for a kind of 
common-place-book, wherein they en- 
ter whatever occurs to them worthy of 
notice, whether in reading or converfa- 
tion, in the order in which it occurs: a 
method which Morhof prefers to that of 
digelting them ander certain heads. See 
the article Book. 

Adverfaria is alfo ufed for books contain- 
ing various oblervations, remarks, &c. or 
even a commentary upon fome author or 
writing, 


g 
ADVERSARY denotes a perfon who is 


an enemy to, or oppofes another, ‘ 
Adverfary, in a law fenfe, is ufed indif- 
feréntly for esther of the contending par- 
ties, confidered as oppofing the other. 


ADVERSATIVE, in grammar, a word 


exprefling fome difference between. what 
goes before and what follows it, Thus, 
ath in 
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in the phrafe, be loves knorwledge but bas 
no application, the word but is an adver- 
fative conjunétion ; between which and 
a disjunétive one there is this difference, 
that the firft fenfe may hold good without 
the fecond oppofed to it, which. is other= 
wife in regard to disjunétive conjunc- 
tions. See the article Dis;)UNCTIVE. 
ADVERSATOR, in antiquity, a fervant 
who attended the rich in returning from 
fupper, to give them notice of any ob- 
ftacles in the way, at which they might 


be apt to ftumble, 

ADVERTISEMENT, in a general fenfe, 
denotes any information given to perfons 
interefted im an affair. 
ADVERTISEMENT ismore particularly ufed 
for a brief account of an affair inferted.in 
the daily or other publi¢ papers, for the 
information of all concerned, or who may 
find fome advantage from it, 
Advertifements of this kind are certainly 
of great ufe to the public. Traders, thip- 
matters, companies, and every man, of 
what rank or condition foever, find their 
advantage in them. Nay, as the beft 
things are capable of being abufed, even 


fharpers, quacks, and a long: &c, of de- — 


figning rogues make ufe of them to im- 
pofe upon the credulous and unwary. 
ADVICE, or letter of ADVICE, a letter 
' miffive, by which a merchant, or banker, 
informs his correfpondent, that he has 
drawn a bill of exchange, that his debtors 
affairs are ina bad ftate, or that he has 
fent a quantity of merchandize, whereof 
the invoice is ufually annexed, See the 
article INVOICE, 

A letter of advice for the payment of a 
bill of exchange fhould mention the name 
of the perfon for whofe account it is 
drawn, the day, month, and year; the 
fum drawn for; the name of him from 
whom the value is received; and the 
perfon’s name to whom it is payable. 
For want of fuch advice, it is very allow- 
able to refule accepting a bill of ex- 
change. 

ADULT, in a general fenfe, an appella- 
tion given to any thing arrived at matu- 
rity: thus we fay an adult perfon, an 
adult plant, @e, 

ADULT, ‘among civilians, denotes a youth 
“between fourteen and twenty-five years 
of age. 

ADULTERATION, ina general fenfe, 
denotes the act of debafing, by an im- 
proper.mixture, fomething that was pure 
and genuine, ‘Thus, adulteration of 
coin, is the cafting er making it of 4 


» 
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metal inferior in goodnefs to the ftandard, 
by ufing too great a proportion of alloy. 
This is a crime which all nations have 
made capital, 


ADULTERATION, in pharmacy, is the uf- 


ing ingredients ef lefs virtue in medicinal 
compofitions, to fave expence; a prac- 
tice with which the dealers in medicines 
and drugs are but too well acquainted. 


ADULTERATION, among diftillers, vint- 


ners, &c, is the debafing of brandies or 
wines, by mixing them with fome im- 
proper liquor. 
By ftat, 1 W. & M. c. 34. whoever fells 
adulterated, wine, is to forfeit three hyne 
dred pounds. 


ADULTERER, denotes a man who is 


guilty of adultery. See ADULTERY, 


ADULTERESS, a female adulterer, or 


woman who commits adultery. 


ADULTERINE, ina general fenfe, de- 


notes any thing which has been adulte-, 
rated. See the article ADULTERATION. 
Adulterine children, among civilians, 
thofe {prung from an adulterous amour. 
Adulterine is alfo ufed for any thing that 
is fpurious, falfe, or counterfeited: thus 
we fay adulterine writings, balance, key, 
coins, &c, 


ADULTERY, the crime of married per- 


fons, whether hufband or wife, who, im © 


violation of their marriage vow, have car- 
nal commerce with anether, befides thofe 
to whom their faith has been plighted. 


By the law of Mofes, both man and wos . 


man, who had been guilty of adultery, 
were put to death, 

The antient Romans had no formal law 
againft adultery ;, Auguftus being the 
firft who made it punifhable: by banifh- 
ment, and in fome‘cafes by death. How- 
ever, by an ediét of Antoninus, a huf- 
band could not profecute his wife for 
adultery, unlefs he was innocent himfelf. 
And by the regulations of Juftinian, at 
the inftance of his wife Theodora, the 
punifiment of adultery in the woman 
was mitigated; whipping, and fhutting 


up in a convent for two years, being ~ 


deemed fafticient, during which time, if 
the hufband did not take back his wife, 
fhe was fhut up for life. sey 
Among the Greeks, adultery was punifh-. 


ed varioufly ; fometimes by fine, and at — 


others by what they called paratilmus: 
nay, the Lacedemonians are even faid to 
have permitted it. ; 

Adultery among European nations, is 


reckoned a private crime, none but the ~. 


hufband being foffered to intermeddle in 
the 
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. the affair ; and what is no lefs remarkable, 
though the hufbind be guilty of adultery, 
the wife is not allowed to profecute him 
for the fame. : 
In England, adultery is accounted a {pi- 

' yitual offence, and therefore the injured 

rty can have no other redrefs but to 
ac an aétion of damages againft the 
adulterer ; and to divorce and ftrip the 

- ‘adultrefs of her dower, is all the punifh- 

» ment fhe incurs. And, indeed, it muft 

» be owned, that the laying a heavy fine 
wpon'the man, and punifhing the woman 
in the manner juft mentioned, is as like- 
ly, if not more fo, to-prevent the fre- 
quency of adultery, as more fevere me- 

* thods. ' 

Authors have eftablifhed feveral difting& 

- Species or kinds of this crime: thus, ma- 
nifeft adultery is when the parties are 

- caught in the fact; fecret adultery, when 
the knowledge of it is kept concealed 
from the world; prefumptive adultery, 

_ ‘when the parties are found in bed toge- 

. ther; fingle adultery, when one of the 
parties is not married: and fo of other 
cafes. ; 

ApuLrery is alfo ufed for any kind of 
‘unchaftity ; in which fenfe, divines un- 

- derftand the feventh commandment. 

ApuLTERY, in the fcripture-language, is 

- Jikewife ufed for idolatry, or the forfak- 

© ing the worfhip of the true God for that 
of a falfe one. 


~ BDVOCATE, advocatus, among the Ro- 


mans, a perfon who undertook the de- 
fence of caufes, which he pleaded much 
~ §n the fame manner as our barrifters do at 
prefent, 7 
_ Advocates were held in great honour, 
_. during the firftages of the roman com- 


-_ monwealth, being ftiled comztes, bonora- 


ti, clariffimi, and even patroni. 

‘The term advocate is {till kept up in all 

countries where the civil law obtains. In 

Scotland there is a college of advocates, 

confifting of ec and eighty per- 

fons, appointed to plead in all actions be- 

fore the lords of feffion. 

In France there are two kinds of advo- 
_ eates, or thofe who plead, and thofe who 

only give their opinions, like our cham- 
- ber counfellors. 

Lord-ApvocaTe, one of the officers of 
ftate in Scotland, who pleads in all caufes 
of the crown, or wherein the king 1s con- 
cerned, 

The lord advocate fometimes happens to 
be one of the lords of feflion ; in which 
eafe, he only pleads in the king’s caules, 


Fifal Apvocate, fii advocatus, in ro- 
man antiquity, an officer of ftate under 
the roman emperors, who pleaded in all 
cafes wherein the f/cus, or private trea- 
fury, was concerned. 

Confiftorial ADVOCATES, officers of the con- | 
fittory at Rome, who plead in ali oppe- 
fitions to the difpofal of benefices in that 
court: they are ten in number. 

ApvocaTE of a city, in the german polity, 
a magiltrate appointed, in the emperor's | 
name, to adminitter juftice. ; 

ApDvocaTE, among ecclefiaftical writers, & 
perfon who undertakes the defence of a 
church, monafiery, &c. . 
Of thefe there were feveral kinds, as elec- 
tive advocates, or thofe chofen by the © 
chapter, bifhop, abbot, &c. nominative 
advocates, or thofe appointed by the em- 
peror, pope, &@c. military advocates, thofe 
who undertook the defence of the church 
rather by arms than eloquence, &c. There 
were alfo feudal advocates, fupreme and 
fubordinate advocates; and matricular 
advocates, or thofe of the mother or ca- | 
thedral church. 

ADVOCATION, among civilians, the 
a&t of calling another to affift us by 
pleading fome caufe. 

Letters of ADVOCATION, in the law of Scot- 
land, a writ iffued by the lords of feffion, 
advocating, or calling, a caufe from an 
incompetent judge to themfelves. 

ADVOCATIONE decimarum, a wiit 
which lies for claiming a fourth part of 
tithes, or upwards, belonging to any 
church. 

ADVOW, in law. See Avowry, 

ADVOWEE, in law, fignifies the patron 
of a church, or he who hasa right to pre- — 
fent to a benefice. 

Paramount ApvowEz, is ufed for the king, — 
as being the highelt patron. 

ADVOWEE ailfo denotes the defender of the 
rights of a church; in which fenfe it 
amounts to the fame with advocate. See 
the article ADVOCATE. 

ADVOWING, or Avowry. See the 
article AVOWRY. 

ADVOWSON, in a general fenfe, denotes 
the office or employment of an advowee, 
See the article ADVOWEE, 

Apvowson, in law, is theright of pa- 
tronage, or prefenting to a vacant bene- 
nefice. See the article PATRONAGE, 
Advowfons are either appendant, or in 
grofs. Appendant advowfons, are thofe © 
which depend on a manor, or lands, and 
pafs as appurtenances of the fame: where- 
as advawion in grols, is aright of pre- © 

fentation 


# 


AE 

fentation fubfiting by itfelf, belonging to 
a perfon, and not to lands. 
In either cafe, advowfons are no lefs the 
property of the patrons than their landed 
eftate: accordingly they may be granted 
away by deed or will, and are affets in 
the hands of executors, However, papilts 
and jews, feized of any advowfons, are 
difabled from prefenting: the right of 
prefentation being in this cafe transferred 
to the chancellors of the univerfities, or 
the bifhop of the diocefe, 


- ADVOWTRY, aterm uled in fome old 


law-books for adultery. See the article 
ADULTERY. ; 

ADUST, among phyficians, an appella- 
tion given to fuch humours as are be- 
come of a hot and fiery nature, Thus 
blood is faid to be aduft, when, the more 
fubtle and volatile part being’evaporated, 
the remainder is vapid and impure, | 
ADUSTION, among phyficians, is ufed 
for an inflammation of the parts about 
the brain and its membranes, attended 
with hollownefs of the finciput and eyes, 
a pale colour, and drinefs of the body: 
in which cafe, the yolk of an egg, with 
oil of rofes, applied by way of cataplafm, 
is recommended; as are the leaves of 
turnfol, the parings of a gourd, the pulp 
of a pompion, applied in the fame man- 
ner, with oil of rofes. 

ADY, in botany, the name of a fpecies of 
palm-tree, found in the ifland of St. 
‘Thomas ; the fruit of which is of the 
fize and fhape of alemon, and contains 
an aromatic, kernel, from whence an oil 
is prepared that an{wers the end of butter 
in Europe, 

The Portuguefe call the fruit caryoces 
and cariofe, and efteem the kernels as a 
good cordial. 

ADYTUM, «dvi; in pagan antiquity, the 
moft retired and fecret place of their tem- 
ples, into which none but the priefts were 
allowed to enter. 

‘The term is purely Greek, fignifying in- 
acceflible. 

The adytum of the heathens anfwered to 
the fanétum fanétorum of the Jews, and 
was the place from whence they delivered 
oracles, 

ADZE, a kind of ax, otherwife called ad- 
dice, See the article ADDICE. 

AE, 2, among grammarians, a dipth- 
thong or double vowel, compounded of 
A and E, ; 

The orthography of this diphthong is far 
from being fixed, th¢ fimple E frequent- 
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ly fupplying its place. When, therefote, - 


ED 


an article cannot be found under the Z, 
the reader is to look for it under E; 
though the references for the moft part, 
will be a faithful guide in cafes of this 
nature. 


ZEACEA, in grecian antiquity, folemn fe- 


ftivals and games celebrated at A®gina, 
in honour of AZacus; who, on account 
of his juftice upon earth, was thought to 


have been appointed one of the judges 


in hell. 


ZECHMALOTARCHA, aixpcrolagynes 


in jewith antiquity, the title given to the 
principal leader or governor of the he- 


brew captives refiding in Chaldza, Affy- | 


ria, and the neighbouring countries. 
The Jews themfelves call this magiftrate 
Rofch-galuth, 7. e. chief of the captivity, 
Bafnage affures us, that there was no zch- 
malotarch before the end of the fecond 
century: and Prideaux. fays, that the 
zechmalotarch, at prefent, is only the head 
of their religion, like the epi/copus Fude- 
orum in England, the altarch at Alexan- 
dria, and the ethnarch at Antioch, 


ZEDES, in roman antiquity, befides its 


more ordinary fignification of a houfe, or 
the internal part of a houfe, where the fa- 
mily ufed to eat, likewife fignified an in- 
ferior kind of temple, confecrated indeed 
to fome deity, but not by the augurs. 
There were a vaft number of thefe in an- 
tient Rome: thus we read of the edes 
Fortuna, ades pacis, edes Herculis, &c, 


4EDILE, edils, in roman antiquity, 2 © 


magiftrate whole chief bufinefs was to 
fuperintend buildings of all kinds, but 
more efpecially public ones, as temples, 
aqueduéts, bridges, &e. 

To the ediles likewife belonged the care 
of the highways, public places, weights 
and meafures, &@c. They alfo fixed the 
prices of provifions, took cognizance of 


debauches, punifhed lewd women, and ~ 


fuch perfons as frequented gaming-houfes. 
The cuftody of the plebifcita, or orders. 
of the ait was likewife committed to 
them. They had the infpection of co- 
medies, and other pieces of wit; and 
were obliged to exhibit magnificent games 
to the people, at their own expence, 
whereby many of them were ruined, 
At firft the ediles were only two in num- 
ber, and chofen from among the common 
people ; but thefe being unable to fupport 
the expence of the public thews, twe 
more were created out of the patrician or- 
der; thefe laft took upon themfelves all 
ihe 


AE 
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the charges of the games, and were call- 
ed adiles curules, or majores, asthe two 
|, plebeians were denominated minores. 
_ Julius Czfar, in order to eafe thele four, 
created two others, who were called adi- 


ELU 
or triple arifta or awn ; the feed is fingls 
and oblong ; the corolla of the male flower 
is alfo a‘bivalve ariftated glume, as in thé 
hermaphrodite flower. 
JEGINETIA, in botany, a genus of the 


twadigetz 


JEDILITIAN edif, 


des cereales, as having the infpection of all 
‘manner of grain committed to their care. 
‘There were alfo zdiles in tle municipal 
cities, who had much the fame authority 
as thofe in Rome. 

edilitium edifium, 
aniong the Romans, was particularly 
ufed for the zdile’s fentence, allowing 
redrefs tothe purchafer of a beaft or flave, 
that had been impofed on. 


. ZEDITUUS, in roman antiquity, an officer 


belonging to temples, who had the charge 
of the offerings, treafure, and facred 
utenfils. 

The female deities had a woman-officer 
of this kind called ASpiTva. 


#EGAGROPILA, or AZGAGROPILUS, 


eiyalgomA@+, in natural hiftory, a ball 
compofed of a fubftance refembling ‘hair, 


* generated in the ftomach of the chamois- 


goat, 


- Ft is a kind of bezoard, called dezoar 
” germanicum, and is poffeffed of no medi- 
~ cinal virtue, no more than the balls of the 
* fame kind formed in the ftomachs of cows, 


shogs, @c. See thearticle BEzoaR. 


FEGILOPS, aiyisvt, among phyficians, 


an abfcefs in the corner of the eye, next 
the nofe; or, according to Heiiter, a 
fmall tumour caufed by an inflammation 
er abfcefs, which in time, by ‘the acri- 


‘ mony of its oe ulent matter, erodes the ex- 


ternal fkin, lacrymal duéts, and fat round 
the ball of the eye; nay, fometimes it 
renders the neighbouring bones carious to 
a dangerous degree. 

As to the method of treatment, the fur- 
geon is firft to endeavour to difperfe the 
tumour, by moiftening it feveral times a 
day with fpirit of vitriol ; but if he finds 
this impratticable, he is to forward the 
petit as much as poffible, left an 
obftinate fiftula, or worfe confequences, 
fhould be the effeé&ts of too long delay. 
For this purpofe, a plafter of diachylon 
with the gums, or emollient cataplafms 


may be uled, 


When fully ripe, the tumour is to be laid 

en with a lancet or fcalpel, and the ul- 
cer cleanfed and healed in the ordinary 
way. Seethe article ULCER. 


ZEGILOPs, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
 gamia-monoecia clafs of plants; the co- 


rolla of the hermaphrodite flower confifts 
of abivalve glume, terminated bya double 


EGIPAN, in heathen mythology, a de- 


fembled a goat, and theit lower part 


JEGIS, in heathen mythology, is particu 


fuckled him, Afterwards making a pre- 


ZEGOPODIUM, Gout-wEED, in bat 


ZEGYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the name 


ZELURUS, in egyptian mythology, the 


didynamia angiofpermia clals of plants; 
the flower of which confifts of one leaf, 
large, round, and inflated at the bafe ; 
the tube is fhort and cylindric 3 and the 
mouth fmall, but expanded and turning 
back at the edges. 


nomination given to the god Pan, by rea- 
fon he was reprefented with the horns; 
legs, feet, &c. of a goat. 

Egipan is alfo the name of certain mon- 
fters, the upper part of whole bodies re- 


a fith’s tail, 


larly ufed for the fhield or cuirafs of Ju- 
piter and Pallas. 

Zé zis is derived from aif, aiy@, a thes — 
goat; Jupiter having covered his fhield _ 
with the {kin of Amalthea, the goat that — 


fent-of the buckler to Minerva, this god- 
defs:fixed the head of Medufa on the mid- — 
dle of it, which, by that means, beeame 
capable of turning all thofe into ftone — 
who looked at it. 


a- 
ny, a genus of the pentandria digynia dats 
of plants; the general corolla whereof is 
uniform ; the fingle flowers confift each 
of five, oval, concave, and nearly equal 
petals ; the fruit is naked, ovato-oblong, 
{triated, and feparable into two parts 3 — 
the feeds are two, oyato-oblong and ftri- 
ated, convex on one fide, and plain on 
the other. 


of feveral Uetergent ointments, ufed for 
eating off rotten flefh, and cleanfing foul 
ulcers. 

The zgyptiacum, as ordered in the E3_ 
dinburgh difpenfatory, is a compofition of 
verdigreafe, reduced tofine powder; five 
ounces; of honey, fourteen ounces; of 
vinegar, feven ounces : all which are to 
be boiled over a gentle fire, to the con+ 
fiftence of an unguent. 
It is an admirable cleanfer, and much re- 
commended by furgeons to keep down 
fungous excrefcences, and eat off raw 
fiefh ; only that the egyptiacum of the 
London difpeniatory is thought to be too 
corrofive. 


deity or god of cats; reprefented fome« 
times 
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times like acat, and at others, like a man 
with a cat’s head. 

ZENIGMA, ama, denotes any dark fay- 
ing orqueftion, wherein forme well-known 
thing isconcealed underoblicure language, 
The parable, gryphus, and rebus are by 
fome accounted three f{pecies, or branches, 
of znigma. See the articles PARABLE, 
Gryrruus, and REBus. 

‘To compole an enigma, two things are 

. to be chofen which bear fome refemblance 

to each other, as the fun anda monarch, a 
fhip and a houfe, a bed and the grave, 
&c, on which fome perplexing and intri- 
cate queltion, defcription, or profopo- 

- pia is to be made. This laft is mof 

. pleafing, in as much as it gives life and 
aétion to things void o¢ them : fuch is that 
famous one of the chemifts, called the 
Sybelline /Enigma, and fuppofed by 
fome to fignify the name Jebovah, by 
others the word phofphorus, but by the 

_ generality the word arfenic, agosy:xov. 

Rvviea prapcar’ Exar, werpaovaraGss bipet, veut. 

"Ap Tetic co meuras Bud pedajnar’ Exvow txden, 

"H Acid D3 7a Avid, yaikiolvapwvm ra wivre. 

Te raya; F agidud imarovrddeg fick dic torres 

Kal teei¢ velo Benddeg neal dig rela, Vvbis 33 tisibtpety 

“Oux duintos Fon Tig map kaw coping, 

Thus tranflated by Mr.. Leibnitz. 
~ Literulis nofcor, quadrifyllabus ipfe, no- 
. wenis: 
Syllaba habet binas, nifi quod tenet ultima 
ternas: 
_ Vocales quatuor, quinis non propria vox eft. 
_ Bis feptem vicibus numerum centuria to- 
tum. 
_ Ingreditur, decadefque novem, tum bis tria. 
_ Sime 
Noveris, binc aditus ad facra nofira pa- 
tent. 
Painted zenigmas are reprefentations of 
fome objects, whether of nature or art, 
concealed under the human figure. See 
the next article. 
¥’. Meneftrier has attempted to reduce the 

. €ompofition and refolution of AEnigma’s 
to a kind of art, with fixed rules, and 
principles, which he calls the philofophy 
of enigmatic images. 

ZJENIGMATICAL, denotes fomething 
belonging to, or partaking of the nature 
of an znigma. See the laft article, 

‘The antient fages in general affected an 
genigmatical way of writing, to conceal 
their do&trines from the populace. The 
Romans in Nero’s time were obliged to 
have recourfe to the like method, though 
for different reafons. The xnigmatical 
met af the Egyptians were a {pecies 
OL. 4, 
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of hieroglyphics, confilting of fuch as 


bore no natural refemblance to the things - 


they reprefented, Such was the beetle, 
ufed to exprefs the fun; the ferpent, to 
reprefent the ftars.—Among the divers 
fpecies of revelation, enumerated by di- 


_ vines, there is one called the znigmatical. 


Vander Hard maintains at large, that 
the whole book of Jonah is enigmatical, 
particularly, that by the prophet himfelf, 
1s to be underftood the jewifh nation ; by 
his being calt into the feain a ftorm, and 
{wallowed by a whale, the Jews being 
carried into captivity; by his prayer in 
the fith’s belly, the Jewifht exiles fuppli- 
cations in their captivity ; by the fifh’s 


* 


vomiting him up, their return into their - 


own country, &e. 


ZEOLIC, in a general fenfe, denotes fome- 


thing belonging to Alia, or A£olis. 
Eolic dialect, among grammarians, one 
of the five dialeéts of the greek tongue, 
agrecing in moft things with the doric di- 
ale&t. See the article Doric. | 
fEolic verfe, in profody, a kind of verfe, 
confifting of an iambus, or fpolidee, then 
of two anapefts, feparated by a long {yl- 
lable, and laftly, of another fyllable. 
Such is, 

O feelliferi conditor orbis, 


JEOLIPILE, colipila, a hollow metalline 


ball, in which is inferted a flender neck, 
or pipe; from whence, after the veffel 
has been partly filled with water, and 
heated, iffues a blaft of wind with great 
vehemence, 


Great care fhould be taken that the apers. 


ture of the pipe be not ftopped when the 
inftrument is put on the fire, otherwife 
the zolipile will burit with a vait explo- 
fion, and may occafion no little mifchief. 
As to the phanomena of the zolipile, 
they may be accounted for from the rare- 
faction of the water. See RAREFACTION. 
Dr. Plot gives an inftance where the 
eolipile is agtually ufed to blow the 
fir@: the lord of the manor of Effington, 
is bound by his tenure to drive a goofe 
every New-year’s-day three times round 
the hall of the lord of Hilton, while 
Jack of Hilton (a brazen figure having 
the ftructure of an zoljpile) blows the fire, 
In Italy it is faid, that the zolipile is 
commonly made ufe of to cure fmoaky 
chimneys: for being hung over the fire, 
the blaft arifing from it carries up the 
loitering fmoak, along with it. 
F. Merfennus; and forme others, have 
made ufe of this machine, to mealure the 
gravity and “oe of rarefaction of the 
air. 
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~~ gis, But this method. is Jiable to conti- 

-  derable objections, 

'- JEOLIS, in antient geography, a country 

‘lying upon the: weltern coaft of Afia Mi- 
ROM sort hes 


>! JROLUS, in the 


heathen ‘theology, the 
. -, god of the winds, painted with, fwoln 
-+ « blubber: cheeks, like one who. with.main 
. force. endeavours to blow a dlatt; alfo 
\ with two fall wings upon his fhoulders, 
,anda fiery high-coloured countenance. 
ZEON, «iw, properly fignifies: the age or 
duration of anything, Sée DURATION. 
ZEON, among the ;Platonifts, was uled to 
denote any virtue, attribute, or. perfec- 
. . tion: hence they reprefented the deity as 
- anvaffemblage of all: poffible zons, calling 
it pleroma, @Angwua,. a greek word figni- 
fying fullnefs. 
For.a farther account of zxons, as receiv- 
ed among fome heretic chriftians. See the 
_ article VALENTINIANS. hao 
JEORA, among antient phyficians, a pe- 
culiar kind of lexercife, which confilted 
in being carried about ina, litter or other 
vehicle. Sometimes the patient's bed was 
_ hung by ropes, in the manner ofa ham- 
moc, and moved backwards and forwards, 
Travelling in a chariot, or on boarda 
fhip or boat, were alfe accounted fo many 
kinds.of eora.. © 


ZEQUATION, EQUATION. 
ZEQUATOR, . EQuaTor, 
ZEQUILIBRIUM, EQUILIBRIUM. 
JEQUINOCTIAL,(» /EQUINOCTIAL. 
ZEQUIPOLLENCE,/# \EQUIPOLLENCE 
ZEQUIVALENT,) |’ [EQuIVALENT. 
JEQUIVOCAL, EQUIVOCAL. 
ZEQUIVOCATION: EQUIVOCATION 


ZERA, in chronology, a~ieries of years, 


commencing froma certain fixed point-of | 


_ time, called an epocha: thus, we fay the 
chriftian vera, that is, the numberof years 
elapfed fince the birth of Chrift. 

The generality of authors, however, -ufe 
the terms zra and epocha'in a fynony- 

. mous fenfe, or for the point of time from 
which the computation commences; ma- 
king no oiher difference between them, 
except that the former is chiefly ufed by 
the vulgar, and the latter by chronologers. 

Spanifo ABR A, method of computing tithe 

‘among the antient Spaniards, commenc- 
ing from. the fecond divifion of the roman 
provinces between Auguitus, Anthony, 
and Lepidus, in the year of Rome 714, 
and the 4676th year of the Julian period, 
and 38th before Chriff, Hence, if to 
any year of the {panith zra we add 4675, 
the {um-will be she Julian year; ory if 
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AER 
irom the fame year we fubltraét- 38; the 
remainder will be the year of the chriftian 
wera. ; 
By this era the Spaniards comppted their 
time for about fourteen hundred years, 
when it was changed for the common 
chiriftian era. (ges 
Chriflian JERA denotes the number of years 
elapfed fince the birth of Chrift';-a me- 
thod of computation firft introduced: in 
the fixth century, and not. received ‘in 
Spain till towards the end of thefourteenth, 
See the article Bpocua. nett 
ZERA of Nabonofar. See NABONASSAR. 
JER A of the Hegira, See Hecira. 
ERARIUM, in roman antiguity,~ the 
treafury, or place where the public mo- 
ney was depofited. 
JEvarium and fifcus are fometimés: ufed 
ina fynonymous fenfe, though’ the Jat- 
ter, ftrictly fpeaking, contained only the 
money belonging to the emperor: © 
fErarium fanétius was an appendage add- 
ed to the former, for containing the mo= 
ni¢s.arifiing fromthe twentieth part of all 
legacies, which was kept for-the extreme 
neceflities of the ftate, 
. /@vavium privatum was the emperor’s 
privy purfe, or place where the monies 
afifing from his private patrimony were 
- depofited,. =n 
fER RIUM Ilithia, or Funtnis Lucine, one 
where the monies: were depofited, which 
parents paid for the birth of each.child. 
‘There are feveral other treafuries men= 
- tioned in hiftorians, as the erarinm ju- — 
ventutis, veneris, &c, , 
ZERARIUS, ina general: fenfe, ‘denotes 
any perfon employed in coining, or ma- 
- naging the public monies. See the ar- 
ticle AERARIUM. we 
Prarius was more particularly ufed ‘by 
the Romans for a degraded citizen, whofe 
‘name had been ftruek off ‘the lift of *his 
century. ? 
The erarii were fo called on account’ of 
their being liable'to all the taxes and other 
burdens of ‘the ftate, without enjoying 
_any of its privileges. Hence, inter era~ 
rios referri was a great deal more fevere 
. punifhment than tribu moveri.’ > 
AERIAL, ina general fenfe, denotes fome- 
thing partaking of the nature of air : 
thus we fay, an aérial fubftance, aérial 
particles, @e. ‘ 


~ Aérial is alfo ufed for any thing conneéted 


with, or belonging to air; in which fenfe 
we fay aérial inhabitants, aérial perfpec- 
tive, aérial regions, &c. See the articles 
PursPectivs and REGION. 
RIANS, 


ERY 
#AERIANS, aériani, in church-hiftory, a 
branch of arians, who-to the doétrines of 
that fect added fome peculiar dogmas of 
their own ; as, that there is no difference 
between bifhops and priefts; a doctrine 


maintained by many modern divines, — 


particularly of the prefbyterian and other 
‘reformedchurches. SeePRESBYTERIANS. 
ZERICA, or Erica, the name by which 


fome cali the common herring, See the — 


article HERRING. 


AEROGRAPHY fignifies a defcription of 


the air, efpecially of its dimenfions, and 
other moft obvious properfies ; in which 
fenfe it differs but little from. __ 

AEROLOGY,which isa fcientifical account 
of the nature and Jefs obvious properties 

,,. of air. See Arr apd ATMOSPHERE. 

-AEROMANCY, aéromantia, a fpecies of 

divination performed by means of air, 
winds, &c. 
Aéromancy is alfo ufed for the art of fore- 
telling the various changes of the air and 
Weather, by means of barometers, hy- 
grometers, &c, See BAROMETER, &c. 

AEROMETRY, aerometria, the art of 
meafuring the motion, gravity, elafticity, 
rarefaétion, conden{ation, &c, of air ; 
in which fenfe, aérometry is fynonymous 
with pneumatics, a term in more common 
ufe. See the article PNEUMATICS. 

AEROPHYLACEA, a term ufed by fome 
naturalilts for certain caverns or refervoirs 
of air, fuppofed to exift in the bowels of 
the earth, by means of which they ac- 
count for the origin of {prings. 

AEROSTATICA, that branch of aéro- 
metry which confiders the weight and 
ballance of the air and atmofphere. 

AERSCHOT, a town of the dutch ne- 
therlands, fituated in Brabant, about fif- 
teen miles eaftward of Mechlin, 

ZERUGINOUS, an epithet given to fuch 
things as refemble, or partake of the na- 
ture of the ruoft of copper. Thus, an 
zruginous colour is green, or that of 
verdegris, 

The term zruginous is frequently appli- 
~ ed for the green ftuff caft up by vomit in 
bilious cafes, 

ZERUGO, in natural hiftory, properly 
fignifies the ruft of copper, otherwife cal- 
led viride eris, 
4Erugo is either natural, as that found 
about copper-mines; or artificial, like 
verdegris. See the article VERDEGRIS, 

-#ERUSCATORES, in antiquity, a kind 
of {trolling beggars, not unlike gyplies, 
who drew money from the credulous by 
Fortune: telling, and playing of tricks, 
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The priefts of Cybele were called erufeas es 


tores magne matris, on account of their - “ 


begging in the ftreets, 


fErufcatores was alfo a denomination 


given to griping exadtors, or colleors of © 


the revenue, 


4ES properly fignifies:copper, or money. 


coined of that metal. 

Copper and Money, 
Asuthors fpeak of @s rude, es grave,-and 
#5 fignatum. Some will have the two for- 
mer to denote the famé thing, wiz. mo- 
ney paid by weight and not by tale, as 
‘the es /ignatum, or coined money, was. 
Others, again, will have the es grave 


to have'been large pieces of coined cop-: 


per, containing a whole as, or pound 
weiglit. Kufter, on the other hand, thinks 
that es grave was ufed to denote any kind 
of copper:-money, in oppofition to that 
made of gold or filver, which was light. 

Es flavum, yéllow copper, among the 
Romans, an appellation given to the 
coarfer kinds of brafs, the finelt being 
called orichalcum. See the articles BRass 
and ORICHALCUM. 

Flos FERS, xxrxe-a8®, among an- 
tient alchemifts, a kind of {mall feales 
procured from melted copper, by expo- 
fing it in a vehement heat : but among 
the moderns it is fometimes ufed for eru- 
£9 or verdegris. 

4ES uflum, among chemitts, a prepara- 
tion of copper, otherwile called as vene- 
ris, @s crematum, &c. 

There are feveral ways of making it, but 
the moft frequent is, by expofing plates 
of copper in a reverberatory furnacestill 
they will crumble into'3 powder, which 
is called as uflum. 

45 ufium is extremely drying and deter- 
five, and therefore ufed for eating offdead 
flefh, and cleanfing foul ulcers; and is 
either fprinkled on the part in fine pow- 
der, or mixed in ointments. 

4s uflunis allo ufed for colouring glafs. 

/ESCHYNOMENE, in botany, a genus 
of the diadelphia d candria clals of plants; 
the corojla whereof is papilionaceous 5 
the fruit confifts of a long compreffo- 
plane, articulated, unilocular pod, con- 
taining a fingle kidney: fhaped feed. 

ZESNECY, in Jaw-books, a term ufed to 
denote the priority of age among copar- 

_ceners. See the article COPARCENERS. 

ZESTIMATIO CAPITIS, a term met 
with in old law-books, fora fine antient- 
ly ordained to be paid for offences com- 
mitted againtt perfons of quality, accord- 
ing to their feyeral degrees, 

iz ESTI- 


See the articles: ** 


OT 
- #ESTIVAL, in a general fenfe, denotes 
fomething conneéted with, or belonging 
to (ummer. Hence, we fay zx{tival point, 
zeftival fign, zftival folftice, &c. See the 
articles Point, SIGN, SOLSTICE, &c. 
ZESTUARIA, e@fluarium, in geography, 


' denotes an arm of the fea, which runs a 
good way within land, Such is the Bri- 
ftol channel, and many of the friths of 


Scotland. 

JESTUARIES, in the antient baths, were 
fecret paffages from the hypocauftum, 
into the chambers. See the articles BATH 

_ and HyPocaAusTUM. 

\ZESTUARY, among phyficians, denotes 
a vapour-bath, or any other inftrument 
for conveying heat to the whole, or a par- 

. tieular part of the body. 

ZETATE probanda, in law, a writ which 
formerly lay to inquire whether the king’s 
tenant was of full age ; but now difufed, 
fince the abolifhing of wards and liveries. 

ETH, or ATH, a ftrong little town in the 

' auftrian netherlands, and province of Hai- 

- nault, fituated on the river Dender, about 
twenty miles S$. W, of Bruffels. : 

ZETHER, Aid, in phyfiology, a term 
ufed by philofophers for the moft fubtile 
of all fluids, which, commencing from 
the limits of our atmofphere, occupies 


the vaft expanfe of heaven ; or, it is that’ 


inconceivable fine fluid, which fills the 
intermediate fpace between one fixed ftar 
and another, as well as between the pla- 
nets of our folar fyftem, 

Though the exiftence of fuch a fluid_be 
generally allowed, yet authors differ 
‘widely with refpeét to its nature ; fome 
making it a finer kind cf air, others a 
kind of fiery effluvia from the fun and 
fiery ftars ; and others, a fluid fui generis, 
fEther is fuppofed by fome philofophers 
not only to fill up the intermediate fpace 
between the heavenly bodies, but to per- 
meate all bodies whatever ; alfo to be the 
medium of light, that vaft fluid in which 
the air is only a tinfture; and, laftly, 


that it is the caufe of gravity in the © 


earth and other celeftial bodies, affifted in 
the action of burning, and in the diffolu- 
tion of other bodies by menftruums. 
After all, there are not wanting fome 
who make it a queftion, whether there 
be any fuch fluid as ether at all, 
ETHER, in chemiftry, a name fometimes 
ufed for any extremely volatile and fub- 
tile {pirit, as the /piritus etherius frobenit. 
See the article Sprrit. 
Ether is more particularly ufed for an ex- 
tremely penetrating fpirit, made by di. 
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ftilling f{pirit of wine with oil of vitriol, 
and then pyecipitating thefulphureous gas 
with an alcali. 

4ETHERIAL, ina general fenfe, denotes 
fomething belonging to, or partaking of, 
the nature of ether. See AETHER, 

ZETHERIAL oi/, among chemifts, a fubtile 
effential oi], approaching to the nature of 
a fpirit. See the article OIL, 
fEtherial phofphorus, a name given by 
fome to the mercurial phofphorus, See 
the article PHosPHORUS, 

4ETHIOPS, or AZTHIOPS MINERAL, a 

preparation of mercury, made by rub- 
bing in a marble or glafs mortar, equal 
quantities of» quickfilver and flowers of 
fulphur, till the mercury wholly difap- 
pears, and there remains a fine deep 
black powder, from whence it has got 
the name of zthiops. 
This is efteemed. one of the fafeft prepa- 
rations of mercury, and is much ufed 
againft cutaneous foulneffes, in fcrophu- 
lous cafes, in remains of venereal difor- 
ders, and even in the gout and rheuma- 
tifm. In fcorbutic cafes, fcarce any me- 
dicine exceeds it ; and it has been long 
known as a remedy againft worms. Its 
dofe is from a fcruple to a dram or two. 

ZETHIOPS albus, a preparation of mercu-~ 
ry, which is made by rubbing quickfilver 
with a double quantity of crabs eyes, or 
fugar-candy, till it is extinguifhed. 

ZETHIOPS of Dr. Plummer, a medicine 
prepared by levigating fulphur auratum 
antimonii with an equal quantity of calo- 
mel : itis faid to be good in venereal and 
cutaneous diforders. 

ZETIOLOGY, that branch of phyfic which 
affigns the caules of difeafes, 

ZETIOLOGY, in rhetoric, is deemed a fi- 
gure of fpeech, whereby, in relating an 
event, we, at the fame time, unfold the 
caufes of it. 

ZETIT A, or ATITES, in natural hiftory, 
a name given to pebbles or ftones of any 
kind, which have a loofe nucleus rattling 
within them, and are called in englith, 
the eagle-ftone. 

So far from being a particular genus of 
foffils themfelves, we find zxtite among 
very different genufes, as the geodes, he- 
teropyrxz, @c. but the moft valued of 
all others, is that formed of the feveral 

" varieties of our common pebbles, See the 
articleGropEs, &c. ee 
As to the formation of zetite, naturalifts 
account for it from this confideration, that 
as the nuclei are coarfer and more deba- 
fed by earth than the reft of the air i 

they 


f 


AFF 

they mut fhrink up and contra& them- 
felves into a fmaller fize; by which 
means, it will be feparated from the fur- 
rounding cruft, and thereby become 
loofe. See plate VII. fig. 3. 
Many imaginary virtues have been af- 
cribed to thefe ftones, as, that they affitt 
women in labour, difcover thieves, @c. 
than which nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous. ; 

JETNA, 2 famous burning mountain, or 
volcano of Sicily. It is one of the higheift 
mountains of the whole ifland, and fitu- 
ated on the eaftern coaft, not.far from 
Catania, 

AFFECTIO bovina, a diforder incident to 
cattle, occafioned by a {mall worm, which 
eats its way all over the body. 

AFFECTION, in a general fenfe, denotes 
an attribute infeparable from its fubject, 
or an effential property of it. Thus, 
quantity, figure, weight, &c. are affec- 
tions of all bodies. 

AFEECTIONS of the mind are the fame with 
paffions or inclinations. See the article 
Passion. 

AFFECTION, in geometry, a term for- 
merly ufed to denote the property of any 
curve. 

AFFECTION, in medicine, a term ufed for 
any diforder with which a limb or other 
part of the body is affifted. Thus, we 
fay, the hypochondriacal, or hyfterical af- 
fection, &c. See the articles HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC Passion, and HysTeErics. 

AFFEERERS, or AFFEERORS, in law, 
perfons appointed in court-leets, courts- 
baron, &c. to fettle, tpon oath, the 
fines to be impofed upon thofe who have 
been guilty of faults arbitrarily punith- 
able; that is, fuch as haveno exprefs 
penalty afligned by ftatute. 

AFFETTUOSO, or con AFFETTO, in 
the italian mufie, intimates that the part, 
to which it is added, ought to be played 
in a tender moving way ; and, confe- 
quently, rather flow than faft, 

AFFIANCE, in law, denotes the mutual 
plighting of troth, between a man and a 
woman, to marry each other. 

AFFIDATIO DOMINORUM, in oll 
Jaw-books, denotes an oath of allegiance, 
taken by the lords in parliament, 

AFFIDATUS, or AFFIDIATUs, in old 
law-books, fignifies a tenant by fealty ; 
or one who put himfelf under the pro- 
teétion of his lord, vowing fealty to him. 

AFFIDAVIT fignifies an oath in writing, 
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fworn before fome perfon who is authos |; . 


AFF 
rifed to take the fame. 
In an affidavit, the time, place of habi- 


tation, and addition of the perfon whe 
makes it, are to be inferted. ; 


Affidavits are chiefly ufed to certify the | ) 


ferving of proceffes or other matters con- 
cerning the proceedings in a court ; and 
therefore fhould fet forth the matter of 
fa&t to be proved, without taking any no- 
tice of the merits of the caufe. They are 
read in court upon motions, but are not 
admitted in evidence at trials. 

By ftatute, the judges of the courts at 
Weftminfter may commiffion perfons, in 
the feveral counties in England, to take 
affidavits relating to any thing depending 
in their feverat courts, 

AFFINITY, affinitas, among civilians, 
denotes the relation of each of the partics 
married to the kindred of the other. 
Affinity is diftinguithed into three kinds. . 
1. Direct affinity, or that fubfifting be- 
tween the hufband, and his wife’s rela- 
tions by blood ; or, between the wife, and 
her hufband’s relations, by blood. 2, Se~ 
condary affinity, or that which fubfifts 
between the hufband, and his wife’s rela- 
tions by marriage. 3. Collateral affinity, 
or that which fubfifts between the hufband, 
and the relations of his wife’s relations. 
The degrees of affinity are always the 
fame with thofe of confanguinity, Hence, - 
in whatever degree of confanguinity the 
kindred of one of the parties married are, 
they are in the fame degree of affinity te 
the other, 

By the canon law, direé& affinity renders 
marriage unlawful to the fourth genera- 
tion, inclufive ; but the cafe is otherwife 
with refpect to the fecondary and collate- 
ral kinds. It is likewife to be obferved, 
that the affinity contraéted by a criminal 
commerce, is an impediment to marriage 
fo far as the fecond generation: thus, a 
man is not allowed to marry the fifter of 
a woman he has lain with. Nay, with re- 
gard to contracting marriage, affinity is 
not diffolved by death: for, though a 
woman may be admitted a witnefs for the 
brother of her deceafed hufband, the is 
not allowed to marry him, 

In the romifh church, a kind of fpiritual 
affinity is fuppofed to be contraéted by 
baptifm ; fo that it is not deemed lawful 
for a god-father to marry his god-daugh- 
ter, without a difpenfation. 

AFFINITY is alfo ufed to denote a confor- 

. mity, 


more things: thus, werfay, the affinity 
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MOAR ON fd ees acy 
: ON, among logicians, is 
_ «the a& of the mind affecting thetruth or 
" xeality of fomething; or it is a poftive 
_Propofition, declaring certain properties 
- Ff qualities to belong to the ‘thing in 
- qpeftion : thus, when I fay,.ewery circle 
_ asa -perfeetly round figure, 1 affirm per- 
_ _,fe& xoundnels to. be an infeparable, pro- 
“_ perty of a circle. iis 
AFFIRMATION is alfo ufed for the ratify- 
_, Ing or confirming the fentence, or decree, 
Ff fome inferior.court: thus, we fay, the 
Boule of lords on an appeal affirmed the 
~~ decree of the Jord chancellor, or the.decree 
__of the lords of feffion. 
AFrinmaTion alfo denotes a folemn. at- 
' “teftation of the truth of fome fa&, which 
_ the quakers,are allowed to make inftead 


' * of am oath. 


_. ‘This fect think all. kinds of {wearing un- 
Nentels and therefore the legiflature has 
_ Sppointed, the following ‘affirmation to 


a 


be taken inftead thereof, wiz. I A.B. 


do sincerely, folemuly, and truly declare 
and affirm, &c. This affirmation is, by 


’ ftatute, put upon the fame footing with . 


“an oaths every perfon convicted of. af- 
"firming a falfhood, being liable to the pe- 


_malties provided againft wilful.and cor- _ 
It is alfo deemed equiva- . 


“ .yupt perjury. > deeme: 
__ gent to an oath, except in criminal cafes, 


‘ ppon juries, and in places of profit and — 


truft under the government. 
AATEIRMATION,among fome grammarians, 
denotes a part of fpeech generally called 
_ averb. See the article VERB. 
AFFIRMATIVE, ina general fenfe,. de- 
notes any thing which implies an affirma- 
tion. See the article AFFIRMATION. 
AFFIRMATIVE, in the roman inquifition, 
a defignation, given to fuch heretics as 
- . openly avow the opinions they are charg- 
_, ed withal. 
AFFIRMATIVE charafer, See the article 
. CHARACTER. s 
AFFIRMATIVE propoftion, See the article 
_ PROPOSITION. 
“AFFIRMATIVE quantity. See QUANTITY. 
MPFIRMATIVE jigz, See SIGN. 
AFFIX, among grammatians, a particle 
, -added at the beginning of a word, either 
_. to diverfify its form, or alter its fignifica- 
‘Son. 


ib jhe hebrew, language, there are a 
mu 


titude of affixes, i, e. fingle letters 
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S tik 
or fyllabless which, being» prefixed to 
nouns and verbs, ferve inttead of . pro- 
nouns, and contribute greatly to the bre- 
vity of that language. 

AFFLATUS, among heathen mytholo- 

», giftsand poets, denotes the aétual in{pi- 
ration of fome divinity: thus, Virgil, 

affiata eft numine quando 
Jam propriore Dei. 
Tully, however, muft be underftood to 
extend the meaning of the word farther, 
when he attributes aJl great a€tions.to a 
divine afflatus. See INSPIRATION. 

AFFORAGE, in the french cuftoms, a 
duty paid to the lord of a diftvidt, for 
permiflion to fell.wine, or-other liquors, 
within his feigniory. 

Afforage is alfo.uled for the rate or price 
of pravifions, laid and fixed by the pro- 
volt of Paris, or by the fheriffs, 

AFFORESTING, afforefiatio, in our old 
law-books, is the turning lands into a 
foreft, as the converting a foreft to other 
ufes, is called di/afforefting or deafforefiing . 

AFFRAY, or AFFRAYMENT, in law, 
formerly fignified the crime of affrighting 
other .perfons, by appearing in unufual | 
armour, brandifhing a weapon, @¢. But, © 
at prefent, affray denotes a fkirmifh or 
fighting between two or more :.and there 
mutt be a ftroke given, otherwife it is no 
affray. 

An afiray is a common injury, punifh- — 
able by the juftices of the peace in their 
fefions, by fine and imprifonment, and, 
accordingly, differs from aflault, which 
isa private offence, 

A conftable may feize, and carry affray- 
ers before a juftice; as may likewife any 
private perfon. y 7 

AFFRONTE‘E, in heraldry, an appel- 
lation given to animals facing one ano- 
ther on an efcutcheon, a kind of bearing, 
which is otherwile called confrontée, and. 
ftands oppofed to adofe. 

AFRICA, in geography, a vaft peninfu- 
la, which makes one of the four gran 
divifions, or quarters of the world, us 
they are commonly, though falfely called. 
It is joined to Afia by the ifthmus of 
Suez, reaches about four thonfand two 
hundred miles in breadth from eaft to _ 
weft, and is fituated between 37° north 
latitude, and 35° fouth latitude. The 
Mediterranean fea bounds it on the north, 
the ifthmus of Suez, the red-fea, and, the 
eaftern ocean, on the eaft; the fouthern 
ocean on the fouth ; and the atlantic, or 
weftern ocean on the weft, 

Geographers 


ADT 
‘Geograpliets divide Afticainto ten°grand 
diviftane 1, Egypt) 2. Abyffinia, or 
the ‘upper’ Ethiopia. «¢:' The coaft of 
AnianandZanguebar. 4. Monoemugi, 
Monomotapa, and Caffraria; fometimes 
calléd the lower Ethiopia. 5. Congo, 
Angola; and'Guineds 6. Nigritia, or 
Negroland?” 7. Zaara} ‘or ‘the defert. 
8. Biledulgerid, the _antrent’ Numidia, 
g. The empire of Morocco, ro. ‘The- 
eoaft of Barbary, on the Mediterranean, 
comprehending the countries of Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoly, and Barca. See the ar- 
 tiddé Ecypt;, Ge, 
The principal commodities ‘are’ gold, 
ambergréafe, elephants’ teeth, guinea- 
pepper, red-wood; hides; wax, faundets, 
fugars civet, oil, cardamums, hemp, flax, 


dates, almonds, indigo, gum, oftrich- © 


féathers, amber,’ ebony, canes} citrons, 
lemons, coppers cocoa-+nuts, cloves, faf- 
fron, cryftal; and a’ multitude ofnegroes, 
that fupply our american ‘plantations with 
flaves, 
Aftica is reprefented in’ painting, by a 
black’ woman’ almoft' naked; with \friz- 
zied hair,’an elepliant’s trunk ‘for‘a’creft, 
' arfierce lion on one fide, and a‘viper ahd 
ferpenton'the other; with other emblems 
' of the produce of 'thé country: 
Arrica is alfo atonfiderable fea-port town 
" of Barbary, about feventy miles fouth'of 
- Tunis. wt : 
AFRICAN company, a fociety of merchants 
eftabliflied by king Charles IT: for trading 
to Africa ; which ‘trade is now ldid open 
to all’ his majefty’s fubjeéts, paying ten 
per cent, for maintaining the forts. - 
AFSAGERS, perfons “appointed by’ the 
‘ burgo-mafters of Atnfterdam, to’prefide 
over the public fales’ made in’ that’city. 
They maft’ always havea clerk of ‘the 
fecretaries office, with them, to také an 
account of the fale. | ' a 
AFT, ‘in the ‘fea language, the fame with 
abaft:* See'theatticle ABAFTs ~*~ *’ 
AFTER-birth, in midwifery, the mem- 
* “branes ‘which furrounded ‘the infant “in 
the womb, more ufually called the fe- 
cundihes. Sée the articles DELIVERY and 
SECUNDINES, Fass i 
In brutes this is ‘called the heam,’ or 
cleaning, eh 
AFTER-math, ‘in hufbdndry, « fignifies ‘the 
grafs which’ {prings or grows tp ‘after 
mowing; or the grafs, or ftubble, cut 
after corn. 
AFTER+00n; denotes one half of ‘the na- 
tural day, or the {pace of time between 
noon and night, 


The anticnt Romans dedicated their® af- 
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ternoons' to divérfiony as’their'foretiogms,, 
to’ bufinefs.« Phe+ formet were’ referved - 

for pleafure, and the enjoyment: of life. . 
~ But thotigh it* was the’ rulé*not tot 

any ‘part of the’ afternoon: for’ bufinels, 

’ nor’ any“of the forenoon ‘for pléafire; ‘yet 

fome few of the more’ labori6us’ masi- 

' ftrates‘madeit a cuftémto continue their 
occupation to 'the tenth Hour; anfwerihg 
to'our four o’clock, asis'related"of Afi- — 
nius’ Polio; but’ after ‘that? timey “he 
would ‘not fo nruch’as’open a letter; frome - 

~ whiatever’quarter if'eatne.! 2 Yt 
AFPER“pains, in midwiféty, exeéfhive 

felt in the groin, loins; &c: after the’ wo- 
man’is delivered. See DELIVERY, \ -- 
~ In order to “guard  againit them, ‘phiyi 
cians recommend oil of fweet almonds, 
{perma ceti, troches of ‘myith’ and fyrup 
of maidén-hair ; andj generally, with 
fuccefs.. TA AM Apne SRN Re Se eeeaee es 
AFTER (doarmis, in’ the management’ of 
bees, ‘are thofe whichleave the hive fome 

. time after the firft has fwarméed? © 
Butler tells us, that the after-fwarms dif- 

~ fer fromthe prime, ‘in that the lattet’ are 
' direéted by the vulgar, or crowd! of bees, 

whofe only rule is the fulnefs of the hive 5 

_ whereas the former areappoirited ‘by the 
raking bees, and’ indicated’by a’ OF 
call, which’ thefe'‘make for the fpace'of 
two” or three days, as’ it were*to’ 

~ warhing*to' thé ‘common’ Nera rcs 
’ for’a march.’ Within’ eight or ten days 

after ‘the “prime-{warm. is gore, if’ the 
princefs next in‘ order find a’ competent 

; ma and erg Meaidig' ns“to 
_ tune'her treble voice, ina ‘mournful and — 

begging’note, as if fhe-prayed the queen- 

. mother to let thenygo5 ‘to whtich voice, 

if Me'vottclifafe ‘a: reply; “by “tuning -her- 
bafs' tothe ‘other's: treble,’ it ‘miarks“her 
 conifenit's’ in’confequence of which; with- 
~in a day’or two’ after, if the weather “al- 

~ low,’ the new {warm appears,’ If the 
printe fwarm’'be broker, the ‘after will 
both call and fwarm the fooner, perhaps 

~ the héxt‘day 5 in Which’ a third; fonie- 
timesca fourth; fucceeds In the fame {eae 
fon; but all ‘ufually ‘within'a fortnight 
after thé prime-fwarm.’ SeeBEE! ~ 

AGA, in the turkifh language; fignifies a 
great‘lord, or commander. Hence, the 
aga ‘of the janizaries ‘is the commander 

— in chief of that ‘corps; as the general’ of 
“the vhorfe is denominated {pahiclar‘aga. 
_ See JANTZARIES and SPAHT’S. : 
Inftead of aga, the term agaffi, or agafi, is 
ndtihahequéndty mer with; as the capi- 

agai, 7.¢. the chief of the pages, &c, 
AGANIPPIDES, in antient™ poetry, a de- 


fignatios 


# 


AGA DSF 
_ fignation given to the mufes, from a 
fountain of mount Helicon, called Aga- 


nippe. me 
AGAPE, or AGAPgs, in church-hifto- 
_ Fy, certain love-feafts kept by the antient 
chriftians, as a token of brotherly chari- 
ty and mutual benevolence. 
However innocent the original intention 
of thefe feftivals might have been, abufes 
in time got footing in them, and gave 
great occafion for {candal; fo that it be- 
_ came neceffary to forbid the kifs of cha- 
_ rity between perfons of different fexes, 
as well as to have any beds or couches in 
_ the place where they affembled. 
AGAPET A;, in church-hiftory, a kind of 
nuns among the primitive chriftians, who 
attended on, and ferved the clergy. 
At firft there was nothing fcandalous in 
thefe focieties, though they gave great 
offence afterwards, and were whollf abo- 
lifthed by the council of Lateran, in 1139. 


AGARIC, agaricus, in botany, a. genus’ 


of the cryptogamia algz clafs of plants, 
. growing on the trunks of trees, efpecially 
the larch-tree, and refembling the com- 
mon mufhroom, both in fubftance and 
firuSture, See plate VII. fig. 4. 
Agaric isa fungus, of an irregular fi- 
gure, three or four inches in length, and 
as many in breadth and thicknefs. It is 
extremely foft and elaftic, taking an im- 
preflion ps the leaft touch, and refum-~- 

. » Ing its former figure again: its colour, 

_ on the out-fide, is a pale yellowith white, 
but a pure white within. 
It was much ufed by the antients, as a 
purge; but the prefent pra&tice condemns 
it, as being not only difagreeable, but 
unfafe and pernicious. 

Female Acaric, the agaricus pedis equini 
facie of ‘Tournefort, called from its be- 
ing very eafily inflammable, touchwood 
or fpunk, is a fungus frequently met 
with on different inde of trees in Eng- 
land, and has been fometimes brought 
into the fhops mixed with the true agaric 
of the larch. From this it is eafily diftin- 
guifhable, by its greater weight, dufky 
colour, and mucilaginous tafte, void of 
bitternefs, The medullary part of this 

. fungus, beat foft, and applied external- 
ly, has been of late greatly celebrated as 
a ftyptic, and faid to reftrain not only 
venal, but arterial hemorrhages, without 
the ufe of ligatures. See the articles 
Strypric and H&MORRHAGE, 

Mineral Acanric, in natural hiftory, a light 
marley earth, fo called on account of 
its refemblance to the vegetable agaric, in 
its colour and spongy textures 
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It never conftitutes a ftratum of itfelf, bet 
is found in cracks and fiffures of rocks, 
roofs of caverns, and fometimes in the 
horizontal vacuities of thefe ftrata, in 
form of a white porous powder. 
Mineral agaric is a good altringent, and 
therefore prefcribed in fluxes, hemor- 

. thages, to dry old ulcers, ftop defluxions 
of the eyes, &c, 


AGAT, achates, in natural hiftory, a ge- 


nus of femipellucid gems, variegated 
with veins and clouds, but without zones, 
like the onyx. 

Agats are formed of a cryftalline fub- 
ftance, varioufly debafed with earths of 
different colours, to which is to be at- 
tributed the variety of their appearance. 
Thus, fome have a white ground, as the 
dendrachates or mocoa-ftone, the pha/- 
fachates, and another fpecies.. Others 
have a reddifh ground, as the hemacha- 
tes, fardachates, corallo-achates, &c. 
Others, again, a yellowifh.ground, as 
the cerachates andleonteferes. And, laft- 
ly, fome have a greenifh ground, as the 
japachates. A more particular account 
of all which may be feen under their fe- 
veral articles DENDRACHATES, PHAs-~ 
SACHATES, HAMACHATES, &c. 
Agats have got peculiar denominations 
according to the different figures repre- 
fented on them, their affinity to other 
gems, and the fubftance* they moft re- 
femble in colour. Hence, the dendra- 
chates, fardachates, hemachates, Gc. 


AGAT is alfo the name of an inftrument 


_ ufed by the gold wire-drawers; fo called 
from the agat in the middle of it, which 
forms its principal part. 


AGATTON, atown of Africa, on the 


coaft of Guinea, fituated near the mouth 
of the river Formofa, about eighty miles 
fouth of Benin, 


AGAVE, the ale, in botany. See ALor. 
AGDE, a Sinall, but well inhabited city 
of France, in the province of Langue 


doc, near the mouth of the river Eraut, 
about thirty miles fouth-weft of Mont- 
elier. It is the fee of a bifhop. 


AGE, in a general fenfe, denotes a cer- 


tain portion, or part of duration, applied 
to the exiftence of particular objeéts: thus 
we fay, the age of the world, the age of 
Rome, &c. that is, the time, or number 
of years, elapfed fince the creation of the 
world, or the building of Rome. Thus, 
alfo a man’s age is the time he has lived, 
or the number of years elapfed fince his 
birth ; and fo in other inftances, as the 
age of a houfe, the age of a tree, &c. 


Ass, in horfemanthip, makes a confide- 


rable 
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AGE 


rable point of knowledge ; the horfe be- 


ing an animal that remarkably fhews the. 


progre(s of his years, by correfpondent 
alterations in his body. 

Ws have chara&teriftics from his teeth, 
hoofs, coat, tail, and eyes, 

x. The firft year he lias only {mall grin- 
ders and gatherers, of a brightifh colour, 
which are called foal’s teeth. The fecond 
year he changes his four foremoft teeth, 
wiz. two above, and two below, and they 
appear browner and bigger than the reit. 
The third year he changes the teeth next 
thefe, leaving no apparent foal’s teeth 
before, but two above, and two below, 
on each fide, which are all bright and 
finall. The fourth year, he changes the 
teeth next thefe, and leaves no more foal’s 
teeth before, but one above and below on 
each fide. The fifth year his foremoft 
teeth are ali changed, and the tufhes on 
each fide are complete ; and thofe which 
fucceed the Jatt foal’s teeth are hollow, 
with a {mall black fpeck in che middle, 
which is called the mark in a horfe’s 
mouth, and continues till he is eight 
years old, Thefixth year there appear 
new tufhes, near which is vifible iome 
young fleth, at the bettom of the tufh; 
the tufhes being white, fmall, fhort, and 
fharp. ‘he feventh year his teeth are at 
their full growth, and the mack in his 
mouth appears very plain. At eight all 
his teeth are full, plain, and {mooth, and 
the black mark but juft difcernable; the 
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nut, you. may conclude him under téns | 


AGE 


but if the joints are all fmooth he may be 
fifteen. 


4. If the eyes are round, full, and, as it 


were, fiarting from his head, having na . 
c - 


pits over them, but fmooth and even with 
his temples, and free from wrinkles, 
both under and above, it is a certain 
mark of youth. 

5. If the fkin be taken up in any part 
between the finger and thumb, and, be- 
ing let go, returns fuddenly to its place, 
and remains without wrinkles, he may be 
judged to be young. 

We may alfo judge of a horfe’s age, by 


looking on his palate; for if he ts old, > 
the roof of his mouth is lean and dry to~ 


wards the middle, and thofe ridges, 
which, in young horfes, are pretty high 
and plump, diminifh as they increafe in. 
age; fo that in very old horfes, the roof 
of the mouth is nothing but fkin and 
bone, — This laft isa very neceffary re- 
mark, efpecially in mares, which fel- 
dom have any tufhes to difcover their 
age by. - 


AGE of a hart, in hunting, is judged by the 


furniture of his head,—At a year old; 
there is nothing-to be feen but bunchesa 
At two, the horns appear more perfectly, 
but ftraiter anc fmaller., At three they 
grow into two fpars ; at four into three, 
and fo increafe yearly in. branches, till 
they are fix years old; after. which their 
age is not certainly to be known by their 
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- head. 

AcE is alfo ufed in a fynonymous fenfe 
with century. See CENTURY, 

AGE likewife denotes certain periods of th 
duration of the world, i 


tufhes locking more yellow than ordina- 
ry. The ninth his foremoft teeth fhew 
longer, broader, yellower, and fouler 
than before, the mark quite difappear- 
ing, and the tuthes bluntifh. At ten no 


holes-are felt on the infide of the upper 
tufhes, which, till then, are ealily felt. 
At eleven his teeth are very Jong, yellow, 
black, and foul, and ftand direéily op- 
pofite each other, At twelve the teeth of 
his upper jaw hang over thofe of his un- 
der, At thirteen his tufhes are worn al- 
moft clofe to his chaps; if he has been 
much ridden; otherwife they will be 
long, black, and foul. : : 
2. With regard to the hoof, If it be 
fmooth, moift, hollow, and well found 
ing, it is a fign of youth; but if, on the 
contrary, it be rugged, andas it were, co- 
vered with feams one above another, and 
withal dry, foul, and crufty, it is a fign 
of old age. 

3. If a joint about the ftern of the tail, 


"near the buttock, be felt to flick out 
more than the reft by the bignels of a 
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\ ges, is called the obfcure or Uncertain 


Thus, among chriftian chronologers, we 
meet with the age of the law of nature, 


which comprehends the whole time be-. 


tween Adam and Mofes; the age of the 
jewith law, which takes in all the time 
from Mofes to Chrift; and laftly, the 
age of grace, or the number of years e- 
lapfed fince the birth of Chrift. : 
Among antient hiftorians, the duration 
of the world is alfo fubdivided into cer- 


tain periods, called ages ; of whith they ~ 


reckon three: the firft, reaching from 
the creation to the deluge which happen- 
ed in Grecce, during the reign of Ogy- 


age; the hiftory of mankind, dutin 
period, being altogether uncertain.” 
fecond, called the fabulous or 
terminates at the firft olympia her 
the third, or hiftorical age, commences. 
K a The 
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The antient poets.alfo divided the dura- 
tion of the world into four ages, or pe- 
‘yiods; the firft of which they called the 
golden age, the fecond the filver age, the 
third the brazen age, the fourth the iron 
age. Not unlike thefe are the four ages 
of the world, as computed by the Eaft- 
Indians, who extend them toa monitrous 
length. 


Ace a'fo denotes certain degrees or periods 


of human life, commonly reckoned four, 
wiz. infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age. The firft of which extends to the 
fourteenth year ; the fecond, to the twen- 
ty-fifth year; the third, to the fiftieth 
year: and the fourth, to the feventy- 
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ftaid till his full age; which the court 
generally agrees to, However, as a pur- 
chafer, a minor fhall not have his age- 
prier ; nor in any writ of affize, of 
dower, or petition ; but he may in any 
action of debt. 

By the civil law the cafe is otherwife, an 
infant or minor being obliged to anfwer 
by his tutor or curator. 

Among the Romans it was unlawful te 
put up for any public office, or magiftra-, 
cy, unlefs the candidate had attained to 
a certain age; which differed according 
to the offices fued for. Hence the phrafes 
confular age, pretorian age, &c, See 
the articles CONSUL, PRH TOR, &e. 


AGE of the moon, in altronomy, the time 
elapfed fince her laf conjunétion with the 
fun. See the article Moon. 

AGEMOGLANS, AGIAMOGLANS, or 


fifth year, or rather, as long as a man 

lives. See the article LONGEVITY. 
Ace, in law, fignifies certain periods of 

life, when perfons of both fexes are en- 


\ 


abled to do certain aéts, which for want 
of years and diferetion they were incap- 
able of before: thus, a man at twelve 
years of age, ought to take the oath of 
allegiance to the king, in a leet : at four- 
teen, which is his age of difcretion, he 
may marry, choofe his guardian, and 
claim his lands held in focage. 

‘Twenty-one is called full age, a man or 
woman being then capable of acting for 
themfelves, of managing their affairs, 
making contraéts, difpofing of their 
eftates, and the like ; which before that 
agethey could not do, 

A woman is dowable at nine years of 
age, may marry at twelve, and at fours 


‘§ gs choofe her guardian. 


a man or woman atts in any of the 


- above-mentioned capacities, before the 
time prefcribed by law, he or fhe may” 


retraét at that time, otherwife they are 
fuppofed to agree to it anew, and it fhall 


- be deemed valid. ‘Thus, if a man mar- 


ries before fourteen, or a woman before 
twelve, they may either agree to the mar- 
riage, or not, at thefe feveral ages ; and 
fo in other cafes, 

At fourteen, a man may difpofe of his 
perfonal eftate by will, but not of lands. 
Atsthis age too a man or woman Is firft 
capable of being a witnefs, and under 
“it perfons are not generally punifhable 


_ for crimes, though they muft fatisfy the 


damage fuftained by trefspafs committed 
by thes a 

nier, etatem precari, is when an 
being brought againft a perfon un- 
, for lands defcended to him, he, 
n or petition, fhews the matter 
art, praying the action may be. 


AZAMOGLANS, in the turkifh cuftoms, 
chriftian children raifed every third year, | 
by way of tribute, from the chriftians to- —— 
lerated in the turkifh empire, 

The collectors of this odious tax ufed to 
take one child out of three, pitching al- 
ways upon the moft handfome. 

The word agemoglans properly fignifies 
a barbarian’s child; and out of their 
number, after being circumcifed, and in- 
ftruéted in the religion and language of 
their tyrannical matters, are the Jani- 
zaries recruited. As to thofe who are 
thought unfit for the army, they are em- 
ployed in the loweft offices of the feraglio, 


AGEN, an antient city of France, in the 


province of Guienne, fituated on the river 
Garronne, about fixty miles fouth-eaft of 
Bourdeaux. It is a bifhop’s fee, and the ~ 
capital of the Agenois. 


AGENDA, among philofophers and di- 


vines, fignifies the duties which a man 
lies under an obligation to perform: thus | 
we meet with the agenda of a chriftian, ~ 
or the duties he ought to perform, in 
oppofition to the credenda, or things he 
is to believe, ; 

Agenda is more particularly ufed for di- 
vine fervice ; in which fenfe, we meet with 
agenda matutina & vefpertina; that is, 
morning and evening prayers. 


AGENDA, among merchants, a term fome- 


times ufed for a memorandum book, in 
which is fet down all the bufinefs to be 
tranfacted during the day, either at home 
or abroad, 


AGENT, in a sree fenfe, denotes any 
. 


thing which aéts or produces an effect, 

See the articles AcT and ACTION. 

Agents are cither Hatural or moral. 
Natural 
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Natural agents are all fuch inanimate bo- 
dies, as have a power to aét upon other 
bodies, in a certain and determinate man- 
ner: fauch is fire, which has the invari- 
able property or power to warm or heat, 
Moral agents, on the contrary, are ra- 
tional creatures, capable of regulating 
their a&tions by a certain rule. 

It is a celebrated queftion among philofo- 
phers, and divines, whether man be a 
free, or a neceflary agent? It may be 
thus ftated: man is a neceflary agent if 
all his a&tions are fo determined by the 
caufe preceding each action, that not one 
paft action could poffibly not have come 
to pafs, or have been etherwife than it 
was ; nor one future a¢tion can poffibly 
Not come to pafs, or be otherwife than it 
fhall be. Onthe contrary, man is a free 
agent, if he be able at any time, under 
the'circumftances and caufes he then is, 
to do different things ; or in other words, 
if he is not ever unavoidably determined 
in every point of time, by the circum- 
ftances he is in, to do that one thir, he 
does, and not poffibly to do any other. 
See the article FREE, 

Which of thefe two definitions agrees to 
man, is a queition cf fact to be deter- 
mined by what we experience in our- 
felves, with regard to the operations of 
our own minds. A late author pretends 
to reduce the latter definition to an ab- 
furdity. 

AGENTS, among phyficians and chemitts, 
an appellation given to all kinds of men- 
ftiuums. 

AcEnT is alfo ufed to denote a perfon en- 
trufted with the management of an affair, 
whether belonging to a fociety, compa- 
ny, or private perfon; thus we fay, 
agents of the exchequer, of the victual- 
ling office, &c, 

AGENTS of bank and exchange, in the com- 
mercial polity of France, are much the 
fame with our exchange-brokers. 
AGENT and patient, in law, is faid of a 
perfon who is the doer of a thing, and 
alfo the party to whom it is done. Thus, 
if a man who is indebted to another, 
makes his creditor his executor, and 
dies, the executor may retain fo much of 
the goods of the deceafed, as will fatisfy 
his debt; by which means he becomes 
agent and patient; that is, the perfon to 
whom the debt ‘is due, and the perfon 
who pays it. 

AGERATUM, maudlin, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the fyngenefia pelygamia equalis 


clafs of plants, with a monopetalous per- 
fonated flower; and an oblong mem- 
branaceous fruit, divided into two cells, 
which contain a number of minute feeds, 
affixed to a placenta, See plate VII. - 


This plant is faid to be good for incon- 
tinence of urine, on account of its aftrin- 
gent virtue; but is rarely prefcribed in 
the prefent praétice. 

AGGA, or AGonna, a bittith fettlement 
on the gold coaft of Guinea. It is fitu- 
ated under the meridian of London, in 6 
degrees of north Jat. 

AGGER, in the antient military art, a 
bank or rampart, compofed of various 
materials, as earth, boughs of trees, @c. 
The agger of the antients was of the 
fame nature with what the moderns call 
lines. 

AGGER was alfo ufed in feveral other . 
fenfes, as for a wall or bulwark, to keep 
off the fea ; for the middle part of a mi- 
litary road, ujually railed intoa ridge; 
and fometimes for the heaps of earth 
raifed over graves, more commonly call- 
ed tumuli. 2 

AGGERHOUYS, a city of Norway, capi- — 
tal of the province of the fame name. It 
is {ubjest to Denmark, and fituated in 11° 
eaft longit, and 59° 30! north lat. 

AGGLUTINANTS, agglutinantia, in 
pharmacy, &c. make a clafs of ftrength- 
ening medicines, of a glutinous or vifcous 
nature ; which, by readily adhering to 
the folids, contribute greatly to repair 
their lofs. 
Agglutinants may be divided into two 
kinds: 1. Good nourifhing foods, efpe- 
cially jellies, whether of hartfhorn, veal, 
mutton, &c, 2. Medicines, properiy fo 
called, as olibanum, dragon’s’ blood, gum 
tragacanth, caffia, comfrey, plantain, and 
others of the fame intention, 

AGGLUTINANTS, among furgeons, denote 
much the fame with vulneraries. See the 
article VULNERARY. 

AGGLUTINATION, ina general fenfe, 
denotes the joining two or more things 
together, by means of a properglue or 
cement, " 

AGGLUTINATION, among phyficians, fig- 
nifies either the adherence of new {fub- 
ftance, or the giving a glutinows confitt- 
ence to the animal fluids, wher y 
become more fit for nourifhing the 
See the article AGGLUTINANTS, — 
Agglutination, according.to fom 
feéted by a fermentation; 
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attribute fach a glutinous nature to the 
chyle, that a bare contaét fuffices to make 
it adhere. 

AGGLUTINATION is alfoa term ufed by 
afironomers, to denote the mecting of two 
or more ftars in the fame pert of the 
zodiac, or the fame coalition of feveral 
ftars. 

AGGRAVATION, a term ufed to denote 
whatever heightens a crime, or renders 
it more blag&, 

AGGREGATE, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes the fum of feveral things added to- 
gether, or the colleStion of them into one 
whole. Thus, a houle is an aggrevate 
of ftones, wood, mortar, &c. See the 
article AGGREGATION. 

An aggregate differs from text, mixt, or 
compound ; in as much as the union in 
thefe laft is more intimate, than between 
the parts of an aggregate. See the ar- 
: ticle Text, @&e. ) 
' AGGREGATION, in natural philofophy, 
a {pecies of union, whereby feveral things, 
nowile connested by nature, are collecied 
together fo as to form one whole. 
AGGREGATION is alfo ufed in a figurative 
fenfe, for an affociation, or the adding 
*new members to a fociety already efta- 
blithed. 
AGGRESSOR, among lawyers, devotes 
_ the perfon who began a quarre!, or made 
the fir affault. 
It is a very material point to. know who 
was the firit aggreffor, and, accordingly 
never fails to be ftriétly enquired into, 
 AGHRIM, a town of Ireland in the 
county of Wicklow, and province of 
Leinfter, fituated about thirteen miles 
~ fouth-welt of Wicklow. 

- AGIADES, in the turkith armies, denote 

. a kind of pioneers, employed in fortify- 
ing camps, and the like offices, 

AGILD, or AGinDeE, in old law-books, 
denotes a perien of fo little account, that 
whoever killed him was Jiable to no fine 
for fo doing, 

AGILITY, agilitas, fignifies an aptitude 
of the feveral paits of the body to mo- 
tion 5 or it may be defined, the art or 
talent of making the beft ufe of our 
ftrength. 

AGINCOURT, a village of the french 

_ Netherlands ; famous on account of the 

y victory obtained by Henry V, of England, 

over the French, in 14.15. 

10, in commerce, a term chiefly ufed. 


Holland and at Venice, where it de- 


ne a 
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AGI 


notes the difference between the value of 
bank ftock, and the current coin. 

Money in bank is commonly worth more 
than {pecie: thus, at Amiterdam, they 
give 103 or 104 florins for every 100 flo- 
rins in bank. At Venice, the agio is 

- fixed at 20 per cent. 

Agio is alfo ufed for the profit arifing 
from the difcounting a note, bill, &c. 
See the articles B1LL and DiscounrT. 
Agio of affurance, is the fame with what 
we call policy of affurance. See the 
article PoLicy. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM, in the greek 
church, fubject. to. the Turks, a wooden 
machine, uied inftead of bells, the ule of 
thefe being prohibited. ‘ 

AGIST, AcIsTMENT, AGISTAGE, or 
AGISTATION, in law, the taking in 
other people’s cattle to graze, at fo much 
per week, mS 
‘The term is peculiarly ufed for the tak- 
ing in cattle to be fed in the king’s forefts, 
as well as for the profits thence arifing. 

AGISTMENT is allo ufed in a metaphorical 
fente, for any tax, burden, or charge: 
thus, the tax levied for repairing the 
banks of Romney marfh was called agi/- 
tamentum, - 

AGISTOR, or AGISTATOR,.an_ officer 
belonging to forefts, who has the care of 
the cattle taken in to be grazed, and le- 
vies the monies due on that accounts 
There are four fuch agiftors in each fo- 
reft all created by letters patent, and 
commonly called gueft-takers, or gift- 
takers. 

AGITATION, agitatio, the a& of thak- 
ing a body, oy tofling it backwards and 
forwards, 

Agitation greatly affifts feveral operations 
of nature, By it butter is made out of 
milk, Digeflion too is reckoned an in- 
fenfible kind of agitation. 

The agitation of the body is deemed one 
mark of in{piration, See INSPIRATION. 

AGITATION, among antient phylicians, de- 
notes a kind of exercife, generally called 
fwinging, which they put in praétice 
when the patient could ufe no other ex- 
ercife. 

AGITATOR, in antiquity, a term fome- 
times u/ed for a charioteer, efpecially . 
thofe who drove in the circus at the cu- 
rule games. 

Acirartors, in the englifh hiftory, cer- . 
tain officers fet up by the army in 1647, 
to take care of its interefts. : 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell joined the agitators, only with 
a view to ferve his own ends 5 which be- 
ing once accomplifhed, he found means 
to get them abolifhed. 


AGLECTS, AGLETS, or AGLEEDS, a- 


mong botanifts, the fame with what is 
more ufually called apices. See APICES. 


AGMEN, in the roman art of war, de- 


AGMONDESHAM, in geography. 


noted an army, or rather a part of it, in 
march: thus we read of the primum ag- 
men, or van-guard; medium agmen, or 
main body ; and the pofremum agmen, or 
rear-guard. We alfo meet with the ag- 
men pilatum, which was a part of the ar- 
my, drawn up in form of an oblong pa- 
rallelogram, and anfwered to what the 
moderns call column. However, the 
agmen quadratum, or {quare form, was 
that moitly praétifed in the roman armies. 
See 
the article AMERSHAM. 


AGNABAT, a town of Tranfylvania, 


fubje& to the houfe of Auftria, fituated 
about ten miles north- ealt of Hermanftadt. 


AGNATION, egnatio, among civilians, 


denotes the relation of kinfhip fubfitting 
between the defcendants of the fame man, 
in the male line. 


AGNOETZ, in church-hiftory, a fect of 


heretics, fo called on account of their 
maintaining. that Chrift, with refpect 
to his human nature, was ignorant of 
many things, and particularly of the day 
of judgment, an opinion which they built 
upon the text, Mark xiii, 32. whereof 
the moft natural meaning is, that the 
knowledge of the day of judgment does 
not concern our Saviour, confidered in 
the character of Meffiah. 


AGNOMEN, in roman antiquity, a kind 


: 


of ‘fourth or honorary name, given to a 
perfon on account of fome extraordinary 
action, virtue, or other accomplifhment. 
‘Thus theagnomen Africanus was beftow- 
ed upon Publius:Cornelius Scipio, on ac- 
count of his greatatchievements in Africa. 
In cafes of adoption, it was ufual to re- 
tain their former cognomen, or family 
name, by way of agnomen: thus Mar- 
cus Junius Brutus, being. adopted by 


_ Quintus Servilius Cepio, called himfelf 


Quintus Servilius Cepio Brotus. 


‘ Some contend, that the agnomen was the 


third in order of three roman names: 
thus, in. Marcus Tullius Cicero, that 
Marcus is the, prenomen, Tullius the 
nomen, and Cicero the agnomen ; and 
others <re of opinion, that the agnomen 
is the tame with the cognomen, 


AGNUS, ihe lamb, in zoology, the young 
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of the fheep-kind; for the proper treate 
ment of which, fee the article LAMB, . 


AGNus caflus, in botany, &c. a name 


given to the vitex, on account of its effi- 
cacy in preventing loofe venereal defires, 
pollutions, Gc, See the article VirEx. 
During the feaft of Ceres, the athenian - 
ladies, who made profeflions of chattity, 
Jay upon the leaves of agnus caflus: and 


_ to this day the monks and nuns are faid 


to ule them for the fame purpofe, 


AGNUS dei, inthe church of Rome, acake 


of wax, ftdmped with the figure of a 
Jamb fupporting a crofs, 

Thefe being confecrated by the pope with 
great folemnity, and diftributed among 
the people, are fuppofed to have great 
virtues ; as to preferve thofe who carry 
them worthily, and with faith, from all 
manner of accidents ; to expel evil fpi-~ 
rits, &e, 

What an admirable expedient to drain 
the purfes of the credulous laity, and fill 
thole of the clergy ! 

Agnus dei is alfo a popular name for that 
part of the mafs, where the prieft {trikes 
his breaft thrice, and fays the prayer be- 
ginning with the words aguus dei, 


Acnus /eythicus, in natural hiftory, the 


name of a fétitious plant, faid to relemble™ 
a lamb, and to grow in Tartary. 
The ufual account given of this extraore 
dinary produétion is, that the Tartars 
fow in their ground a feed refembling 
that of melon, but lefs oblong; from — 
whence arifes a plant called by them Bo- 
rometz; 7, é lamb, growing almoft to 
the height of three feet, and having feet, 
hoofs, ears, and the whole head, except- 
ing horns, refembling that animal. In 
lieu of horns it has a peculiar fort of hair, 
not unlike horns; it is covered with a. 
fine thin fkin, which being pulled off, is 
worn by the natives as a cover for the 
head. The pulp within refembles that 
of the Gammarus; and when wound- 
ed, a liquor ouzes out like blood, It 
lives as long as there is grafs and herbage 
around it ; but when thefe are confumed, 
it waltes and dies. Add, that wolves are 
fond of it, while no other beafts will feed 
on it. 
Kempfer,who was in the country, could 
not, by the moft diligent enquiry, find 
any account of it: and therefore con- 
cludes the whole to bea ition, 
As to the curiofities thewn under tis 
name, they can be nothing elfe but the. 
capillary roots of certain plants helped 
out by art, ea ity 

; AGOGE, 


{ 
AGO 

AGOGE, among antient muficians, a fpe- 
cies of modulation, wherein the notes prow 
ceeded by contiguous degrees. 

"There are three kinds of agoge: 1.When 
the notes rife from grave to acute, as, B 
C DE, called by the antients dufus reé- 
us, and by she modern Italians conduci- 
mento retto. 2. When they fall from 
acute to grave; as EDC B, called by 
the antients dudfus revertens, and by the 

_ modern Italians conducimenio ritornante, 
3. When they rife by flats and fall by 
tharps, called by the antients duéfus cir- 
cumcurrens, and by the modern Italians 
conducimenta circoncorrente, 

AGON, in the public games of the antients, 

_ aterm ufed indifferently for any conteft 
or difpute, whether refpe@ting bodily ex- 

\ ercifes, or accomplifhments of the mind. 
Thus poets, muficians, @c. had their 
agones, as well as the athlete. 

Games of this kind were celebrated at 
moft of the heathen feftivals, and not un- 
frequently by theméelves, either annual- 
ly, or at certain periods of years: of this 

‘Jatt kind were the ago gymnicus at 
Athens, the agom nemeus, agon neronia- 
nus, agon folis, &c, 

AGON was alfo uled for one of the minifters 
employed in the heathen facrifices, whofe 
bufinefs it was to ftrike the victim. 

AGONALES, or AGONENSES, in roman 
antiquity, the fame with the falir. See 
the article SALI. 

AGONALIA, in roman antiquity, fefti- 
vals celebrated in honour of Janus, or of 
the god Agonius, whom the Romans in- 

. woked before undertaking any affair of 
importance. 

‘They feem to have been kept three times 
in the year, vix.on the sth of the ides 
of January, on the 12th of the calends 
of june, and on the third of the ides of 

December. 

AGONISTARCHA, in antiquity, the 
officer who directed the preparatory ex- 
ercifes of the athlete ; though fome make 
him the fame with the agonotheta. See 
AGONOTHETA, 

AGONOTHETA,Aconopica,or AGo- 
NOTHETES, in grecian antiquity, was 
the prefident or fuperintendant of the fa- 
cred games ; who not only defrayed the 

expences attending them, but infpetted 
the manners and difcipline of the athlete, 
and adjudged the prizes to the viftors. 

At firft there was only one agonotheta, 
in‘the olympic games; but feveral col- 
leagues were afterwards joined with him, 


three of wham had she dirgctign of she 
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horfe races, three others of the penta~ 
thlon, and the reft of the other exercifes. 

AGONUS, in ichthyology, the name of a 
fith of the herring kind ; being a fpecies 
of clupea, with black fpots on both fides. 
See plate VIII. fig, x, and the article 
CLUPEA. 

AGONY, among phyficians, denotes ex- 
treme pain, or the utmoft efforts of na- 
ture, ftruggling with a difeafe. 

Agony, ina more limited fenfe, is ufed 
for the pangs of death; which are lefs 
painful than ufually imagined, the body 
being then incapable of quick fenfations. 
However, various means have been 
thought of for mitigating the agony of 
death. Lord Bacon confiders this as 
part of the province of a phyfician; and 
that not only, when fuch a mitigation 
may tend to a recovery, but alfo when, 
there being no further hopes of a recove - 
ry, itcan only tend to make the paflage 
out of life more calm and eafy. 

Opium has been applied for this purpofe, 
with the applaufe of fome, but the con- - 
demnation of more. Baglivi promifed a 
treatife exprels, de medicina Agonizantium, 
or the method of treating thofe in the 
agonies of death, Some think a medi- 
cine might be found out, which would al- 
leviate the pains of death, without accele- 
rating it, or which might even tend at 
the fame time to retard it. But perhaps 
one of the beft recipe’s for this end, is 
that of M. Patin, viz. abftinence from 
all medicines, 

AGONYCLITA, or AGonYCLITES, in 
church-hiftory, a fect of chriftians, in the 
feventh century, who prayed always ftand- 
ing, as thinking it unlawful to kneel. 
The word is greek, of the above import. 

AGORANOMUS, ayopavomos, in greciam 
antiquity, a magiftrate of Athens who 
had the regulation of weights and mea- 
fares, of the prices of provifions, Gc. 
The agoranomes anfwered in part to the 
zedile of the Romans. See /EDILE. 
Some make the agoranomi only ten in 
number, five to the city, and as many 
tothe pyreus ; whereas others make them 
fifteen. 

AGRA, a city of the hither India, and 
capital of a kingdom of the fame name. 
It is fituated on the river Jemma, and is 
a large, populous, and beautiful city, 
where the mogul frequently refides. 

AGRAM, acity and bifhop’s fee of Hun- 
gary, fituated near the frontiers of Care 
niola. 

AGRARIAN, in a general fenfe, ye 

omg 
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fomething belonging to, or connected 
with, lands. ‘Thus, 

Acrarian flations, agrarie frationes, in 
the roman art of war, werea kind of ad- 
vanced guards, pofted in the fields. 

AGRARIAN laws, among the fame people, 

thofe relating to the divifion and diftri- 
bution of lands; of which there were a 
great number, but that called the agra- 
rian law, by way of eminence, was pub- 
lifhed by Spurius Caffius, about the year 
of Rome 268, for dividing the conquered 
lands equally among all the citizens, 
and limiting the number of acres which 
each citizen might enjoy, 
Harrington, in his Oceana, thinks an 
agrarian law the only bafis of liberty ; 
through the want of which, or the non- 
obfervance of it, the common-wealth of 
Rome came to ruin. He likewife lays 
down the plan of an agrarian law for 
England, whereby no man fhould be al- 
lowed to poffefs more than 2000 /, a year 
in lands. 

AGRARIUM, the fame with agiftment. 
See the article AGISTMENT, 

AGREEMENT, in law, fignifies the-con- 
fent of feveral perfons to any thing done, 
or to be done. 

There are three kinds of agreement. 
Firft, an agreement already executed at 
the beginning, as when money is paid, 
or other fatisfaétion made for the thing 
agreed to, Secondly, an agreement af- 
. ter an a& done by another, to which a 
perfon agrees: this is alfo executed. 
Thirdly, an agreement executory, or to 
be executed in time to come. 
An agreement put in writing does not 
change its nature, but if it be fealed and 
delivered it becomes {till ftronger, nay, 
any writing under hand and feal, or a 
provifo amounting to an agreement, is 
equivalent to a covenant, 

AGRESSES, or Ocressgs, in heraldry, a 
term fometimes ufed for pellets. See the 
article PELLETS. 

AGRIA, a town and river of upper Hun- 
gay. The town is a bifhop’s fee, and 
ituated about thirty-five miles N. E. of 
Buda, 

AGRICULTURE, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes the art of rendering the earth fer- 
tile, by tillage and culture, 

In which fenfe, it comprehends garden- 
ing, as well as hufbandry. See the ar- 
ticles GARDENING and HusBANDRY. 

AGRICULTURE is more particularly u/ed 
for the management of arable lands, by 
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ploughing, fallowing, manuring, &e, 
See the article PLouGnHine, &c, 
Agriculture is a no lefs honourable than 
profitable art, held in the higheft efteem 
among the antients, and equally valued 
by the moderns, 

The Egyptians afcribed the invention of 
agriculture to Ofiris, the Greeks to Ce- 
res and ‘her fon Triptolemus, and the 
Italians to Saturn or Janus, But the 
Jews, with more reafon, afcribe this ho- 
nour to Noah, who, immediately after 
the flood, fet about tilling the ground 
and planting vineyards. » 
Agriculture has been the delight of the 
greateft men. We are told, that Cyrus 
the younger planted and cultivated his 
garden, in a great meafure, with hisown 
hands; and it is well known, that the 
Romans took many of their beft generals 
from the plough. 

But not to detain the reader with a need- 
lefs encomium of this univerfally admired 
art, we fhall here fubjoin its principal 
branches, which will be creat of under 
their refpeétive articles, 

Agriculture, then, may be fubdivided 
into the proper management, 1. Of all 
kinds of arable lands, whether of a 
clayey, fandy, loamy, or whateyer other 
foil. See the articles CLay-LANDS, 
SANDY-LANDS, &c. 

2. Of lands employed in_ pafturage, 
whether they be meadow lands, magrfhy 
lands, &c. See Meavow, &e. 
3. Of wood-lands, or thofe laid out in 
nurferies, plantations, forefts, woods, &e. 
See the article Woon, &c. . 

AGRIA, in natural hiftory, an order of 
quadrupeds which have no teeth, but have 
avery long and cylindric tongue, OF 
this order there are only two known gee 
nera, the myrmecophaga, and the ma- 
nis. See the articles MyRMECOPHAGA 
and Mantis. y 

AGRIFOLIUM, in botany, the fame 
with aquifolium, See AQuIFOLIUM, 

AGRIMONIA, in botany. See the article 
AGRIMONY, 

AGRIMONOIDES, in hotany, a fpecies 
of agrimonia, with rofaceous flowers, 
which, together with their.cups, are re~ 
ceived inte another funnel-fathioned cup, 
fimbriated at the edges. The proper 
cup of the flowef at length becomes a 
pointed, oval fruit, ulually containing 
only one feed, See plate VILL. fig. at 
It flowers in April, comes to perte&ion 
in May, and grows in fome mountainous 


parts 
Bs ; 
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arts of Italy ; as to its medical virtues 
it agrees with agrimony. See the next 
article. 
AGRIMONY, agrimonia, in botany, a 
_ genus of the dodecandria digynia clafs 
of plants with rofaceous flowers, the cup 
of which at length becomes an oblong 
_. échinated fruit, containing one or two ob- 
Jong feeds. See plate VIII. fig. 3. 
“grimony-leaves make a very pleafant 
tea, faid to be good in the jaundice, in 
cacheéctic cafes, and in obftructions of the 
liver and fpleen. The country people 
alfo ufe it, by way of cataplafm, in 
‘contufions and frefh wounds. 
_AGRIPPA, a denomination given by an- 
tient as well as modern phyficians, to 
children born with the feet foremo{t. See 
the article DELIVERY. 
Notwithftanding what fome alledge, this 
kind of birth is certainly very dangerous: 
and, therefore, ought to be carefully 
avoided by the skilful midwife. 
AGROM, in medicine, a diforder inci- 
dent tébthe people of the Eaft-Indies, 
wherein their tongues cleave in feveral 
places. 
_,The'remedy for this difeafe, which they 
“attribute to an extreme heat in the fte- 
mach, is to chew the black feeded bafi- 
_lica, and to drink a chalybeated liquor, 
or the juice of large mint. 
- AGROSTEMA, in botany, a diftin® ge- 
nus of plants, according to Linnzus ; but 
comprehended among the lychnis’s by 
_ Tournefort.” See the article Lycuris. 
AGROSTIS, in botany, a genus of the 
_ triandria digynia clafs of plants, the ca- 
lyx of which is eipoted of a glume, 
confifting of two valves, and inclofing a 
‘Tingle flower ; it is of an acuminated fi- 
gure ; the corolla is alfo of an acuminat- 
ed figure, and compofed of two valves; 
it is fcarce fo long as the cup, and one of 
the valves is larger than the other, and 
ariftated ; the corolla ferves in place of 
a pericarpium ; it furrounds and every 
way inclofes the feed, which is fingle, 
roundifh, and pointed at each end. 
AGROSTOGRAPHIA, among natu- 
ralifts, fignifies the hiftory or de{cription 
of graffes. Such is that of Scheuchzer, 
_ containing an accurate defcription of {e- 
veral hundreds of -fpecies of grafs. 
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AGU 

of any of the greater feltivals. | 

iodical 
fevers, which, according to the different 
times of the return of the feverith pa- 
roxy{m, or fit, are denominated quoti- 
dian, tertian, or quartan agues. See the 
article QUOTIDIAN, @&e, 

Agues are thought to be owing to a fup- 
preflion of perfpiration, as their more im- 
mediate caufe, whether that be occafioned 
by a foggy and moift air, or by putrid 
damps; but their caufa proxima feems 
to be an aétual corruption of the hu- 
mours of the body. 

Dr. Pringle thinks the beft way of ac- 
counting tor the periodic returns, is upon 
the principle of putrefagtion, ‘The heat 
of the body, he obferves, varies little, 


and therefore the corruption produced in - 


any of the humours muft happen in,a 
determinate time. If we fuppofe, that. 
in the paroxyfm the more corrupted par- 
ticles. of the blood do not at all pafs off 
through the fkin with the fweat, but that 
fome part of them are difcharged with 
the bile ; thefe particles coming into the 
inteftines, and being from thence taken 
up by the laéteals, and carried into the 
blood, may there aét as a new ferment, 
and cccafion a return of the fit. Thus, 
the corruption of the bile-may be the 
effect of the firit fit, and the caufe of thofe 
that enfue. ; ' 
The doétor farther obferves, that though 
all moift countries are fubjeét to agues of 
fome kind ex other; yet if the moifture 
is» pure, and the fummers are. not clole 
and hot, they will moftly appear in are- 
gulaitertian fhape, and be eafily cured. 
But if the moifiure arifes from long ftag- 
nating water, in which plants, fithes 
and infeéts die and rot, then the damps, 
being of a putrid nature, not only occa- 
fion more frequent, but more dangerous 
fevers, which oftener appear in the form 
of quotidians, and double tertians, than 
that of fingle ones. 

It is remarkable, how much thefe fevers 
vary with the feafon ; for however fre- 
quent, violent, or dangerous they are 
in the decline of fumimer, or beginning 
of autumn, when the putrefattion is 
higheft; yet before winter they are com- 
monly reduced to a fmall number, be- 


_AGRYPNIA, in a general fenle, denotes 

- muclithe fame with watchfulnefs, or an Puy 
inaptitude to fleep; which isa very trou- AGUEPERSE, a town of France, fituated 
blefome fymptom of feverifh, and other in the Lyonnois, about fifteen miles north 

_. diforders. See the article WaTCHING. © of Clermont. ; ' 

- Aeryrsia, in the greek church, the vig AGUTY, in zoology, an ree aves 

ae : rupe 


come mild, and generally aflume a re- 
gular tertian form. . 
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druped of the rat-kind, of the fize of the 
guinea-pig, which it greatly sefembles. 
Its hairs are rigid and glofly, of a mixed 
colour between red and brown, with 


AIR 
chief lord on feveral otcafions, as to take 
his eldeft fon a knight, to make up a por- 
tion for marrying his daughter; and fo 


in other cafés. 


more or lefs of black. Its whifkers are Rsyal A1D, an appellation fometimes given 


like thofe of the rabbit-kind; but like 


_ to the Jand-tax, / 


the hog, its upper chop is longerthan AtDs, in the french cuftoms, certain duties 


the under one, Its upper lip is fplit, like 
that of the hare. Its tail is very fhort, 


paid on all goods exported or imported 
into that kingdom. 


the eyes are prominent, and the legs are Court of A1ps, in France, a fovereign court ~ 


altogether or almoft naked. See plate IX. 
g- 6. ‘ / 
AHOUAT, in botany, the name of Tourne- 
fort for a genus of plants, called by Lin- A 
nzus cerbera; the flower of which confifts of 
_one infundibuli-form or funnel-fathioned 
leaf; and its fruit, which fomewhat re- 
fembles a pear, contains a triagonal ker- 
nel. See plate VIII, fig, 4..and the ar- 
ticle CERBERA, * 
AHUYS, a fea-port town of Sweden, in 
the province of Gothland, fituated in E, 
longitude 14°, and N, longitude 56°, 
AJAZZO, the name of two towns, the one A 
in the ifland of Corfica, and the other in 
leffer Afia, about fifty miles weft of 
Aleppo. 
AID, ina general fenfe, denotes any kind 
of affiftance given by one perfon to ano- 
ther, A 
Alp, or AYDE, in law, denotes a peti- 
tion made in court to call in. help from 
another perfon, who has intereft in land, 
or other thing contefted, This is called 
aid prier, which not only ftrengthens 
the party that prays for the aid, but gives 
the other perfon an opportunity of avoid- 


eftablifhed in feveral cities, which has 
cognizance of all caufes yelating to the 
taxes, gabels, and aids, 

IDs, in the manege, are the helps of afs 
fiftances, by which the horfeman contri- 
butes towards the motion or aétion re- 
quired of the horfe, by a difcreet ufé o 
the bridle, cavefon, fpur, poinfon, rod, ° 
calf of the leg, and voice. 

The inner heel, inner Jeg, inner rein, 
&c. are called inner aids; as the outer 
heel, the outer leg, outer rein, &¢, are 
called outer aids. f 
TEREBA, in ichthyology, a fith of the 
paftinacha marina kind, the™body of 
which is of a regular oval or roand 
fhape, and its head placed far within 
the verge of the thin part. See plate 
VIII, fig, 5. 

IGUISCE’, Arcutsse’, or EGuiste’, 
in heraldry, denotes a crofs with its four 
ends fharpened, but fo as to terminate in 
obtufe angles. , 
It differs from the crofs fitchée, in ag 
much as the latter goes tapering by de- 
grees toa point, aid the former only at 
the ends. 


ing a prejudice that might otherwife ac- AILE, or Aig, in law, a writ whic 
s 4 prey £ ? 


crue to his own right. Thus, a tenant 
for life may pray aid of the perfon in re- 
verfion ; and a city or borough, that 
holds a fee-tarm of the king, if any thing 
be demanded of them, may pray for aid 
of the king, 


lies where a perfon’s gtand-father, of 
great-grand-father being feifed of lands, © 
&e. in fee-fimple the day that he died, 
and a ftranger abates or enters the fame 
day, and difpoffefies the heir of his inhe- 
ritance. 


Alp-de-camp, in military affairs, an officer AILESBURY, the cotinty-town of Bucks 


employed to receive and carry the orders 
of a general. They ought to be alert in 
comprehending, and punctual and di-+ 
ftinét in delivering them. 

In the french armies, every general is 
allowed four aids de camp, a lieutenant- 
general two, and a marfhal-de-camp ones A 

Atd-mayjor, the french term for an adjutant. 

See the article ADJUTANT. 

AD, auxilium, in antient cuftoms, a fub- 
fidy paid by vaffals to their lord, on cer- 
tain occafions, 

Such were the aid of relief, paid upon the 

death of the lord mefne, to his heir; the 

aid cheval, or capital aid, due te the 
Vou, I. 


inghansfhire, fituated near the Thames, 


~ about forty four miles welt of London, 


It fends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title of earl to the noble family 
of Bruce. W. longitude 40’. N, latitude 
51°. 40’. ‘ : 
IR. aér, in phyfiology; a thin elattic 
flui }, furrounding the gyobe cf the earth. 
It is no eafy tafk to afCertain the nature. 
and origif of air, as bane a fluid impersh 
ceptible to all our fenfes, except that of 
feelings Indeed, feém the refiftance and 
impreffion itmakes, we know that there. 
is {uch a body, which every where furs — 
rounds our earth, and is of the utmot 
Le imporae 


hypothefes have been framed. 
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importance not only to mankind, in pro- 
moting many uleful arts, but abfolutely 
neceffary to the prefervation of animal 
life itfelf, 


The beft account we have of the origin 


of air, is that of Mr. Boyle, who fup- 
pofes it to be made up of three different 
kinds of corpufcles, viz. x. Of thofe 
numberlefs and minute particles, which, 
in the form of vapours or dry exhala- 
tions, afcend from the earth, water, mi- 
nerals, vegetables, animals, @c. in fhort, 
of whatever fubftances are elevated by 
the celeftial or fubterraneous heat, and 
thence diffufed into the atmofphere, 2. 
Of a ftill more fubtile matter, conffting 
of thofe exceedingly minute atoms, the 
magnetical effluvia of the earth, with 
‘other innumerable particles fent from the 
bodies of the celeltial luminaries, and 


- caufing, by their tmpulfe, the idea of 


light inus, 4. Of an elaftic fubftance, 
which is the bafis of all the other parts, 
and ¢onftitutes the true effence of air, 
concerning the ftruéture of which various 
Some 
have refembled thefe elaftic particles to 
_ the {prings of watches coiled up, and en- 
deavouring to reftore themfelves; others 
to flocks of wool, which being compref- 
fed, have an elaftic force ; and others, to 
flender wires, of different fubffances, con- 
filtences, &c. yet all fpringy, expanfible 
and compreffible. 
That the air was created at firft with the 
earth itfelf is not to be doubted; and 
that ever fince, there has been a conftant 
generation of particles of air by the mu- 
tual action of bodies upon eacli other, as 
in fermentation, and all kinds of natural 
and artificial chemiftry, fir Ifaac Newton 
thinks very reafonable to fuppofe ; and 
Mr. Boyle has given numerous experi- 
ments relating to the production of arti- 
ficial or faétitious air. See the articles 
FERMENTATION, DISTILLATION, &c. 
Among the artificial methods of produ- 
cing air, the fitteit for practice feem to 
be fermentation, corrofion, and the diflo- 
lution of bodies, by the boiling of water 
and other liquors ; by the mutual aétion 
of bodies upon one another, efpecially 
faline ones eid laftly, by analyfing and 
refolvying certain fubftances, 
At appears from the experiments made by 
the late Jearned Dr. Hales, that different 
bodies contain different quantities of air, 


_ from a fixteenth,to one half of their whole 
wre, 
 fubltance. 


_° column fhews the bulk of thé bedy 


In the following table, the 


! 
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Properties of AiR, 


AIR 
in cubic inches ; the fecond, its weight in 
grains, the third, the quantity, of gene- 
rated air in cubicinches ; the fourth, the 
weight of this air in grains; and the 
fifth fhews the proportion which it bears 
to the whole, 
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Subftances, 4 be zs € 
9} 0 Poe 
Deer’s horn A} 24.}yr1 
Oyfter-thell 3 5 aa is 
Heart of oak | 71135) 108 30 
Indian wheat |— | 388]2-0] 77] + 
Peafe 1 | 318 396 113] 3 
Muttard-feed |—} 439 270} 77 i 
opal ]135]135} 38/28. 
ry tobacco |I—tyraz}y H 
Honey, with ti Bl i 
calx of bones$ | 1} 359}144] 41] 2 
Yellow wax 1} 243] 4] Is}_x 
Coarfe fugar | 11373/126} 36' 
Newcafile coal] 2] 1584180] 51]'s 
Nitre, with 5 ‘: 
ee ek 2 {211} go} 26 3 
Rhenifh tartar] 1 O4}1 z 
Calculus hu- shee nia if 
ideas } % | 230] 516]147 x 


Air being an univerfal 
and powerful inftrument, which nature is 
conftantly applying in all her works, the 
knowledge of its aétive properties is 
highly neceffary not only to the chemitt 
and phyfician, but to the philofopherand 
divine. . 
1. Fluidity, then, which is one of the 
moft obvious and eflential properties of 
air, feems to be owing to the tenuity of 
its parts, Thatairis a fluid, appears from 
the eafy paffage it affords to’ all bodies 
meving init. However, air differs from 
all other fluids, in being compreffible, in 
its differing in denfity according to its 
height from the earth’s furface, and in 
being incapable of fixation, at leaft by 
itfelf. It is of a different denfity in every 
part, decreafing from the earth’s furface 
upwards ; whereas other fluids are of an 
uniform denfity throughout, ‘The air 
is therefore a fluid fui generis. See the 
articles FLuiD, CoMPREssron, Con- 
DENSATION, CONDENSER, CONGELA- 
rion, Density of the air, and Ar- 
MOSPHERE, i. 
2, Gravity, another confiderable property 
: of 


A re 


of air, may be proved from various ex- 
periments upon the air-pump ; the prin- 
cipal of which are as follow. i. By 
aétually weighing it in a nice balance, 
where we fhail fee, that one gallon of 
air will weigh a dram very nearly, 2. By 
filling a glafs tube with mercury, and 
inverting #t in a bafon of the fame fluid, 
where it will appear, that a column will 
be fupperted m the tube, by the fole 
weight or preffure of the air, to upwards 
of the height of twenty-eight inches. 3. 
By taking the air off the furface of the 
quickfilver in the gage*of the air- pump, 
which then immediately rifes by the pref- 
fure of the external air. 4. By exhauft- 
ing a receiver placed over the hole of the 
brafs plate on the pump, which will then 


be kept fait by the preffure of the incum- — 


‘bent air. Ov, 5. More demonttratively, 
by exhaufting a fimall receiver under one 
larger, and letting in the air at once up- 
on it, which will then be faltened to the 
plate as before, though not placed over 
the hole. 6, By placing the hand on the 
epen receiver, and exhaufting, the weight 
of the air on the hand, will be extremely 
fenfible. 7. By placing a piece o: thin 
gilafs or a bladder on the faid open re- 
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fyringe on drawing up the pifton, as it 
will in the open air. See Pump, St- 
PHON, FOUNTAIN, and ENGINE. 
However, as the air is an heterogeneous 
fluid, its weight muft vary according to 
its different component parts; hence an 
inftrument called a barometer, has been 
invented to fhew this variation. Seé the 
article BAROMETER. 

3. Elafticity, a third effential property 
of air, is alfo demonftrable from various — 
experiments of the like kind. x. By the 
great expanfion of a fmall quantity of 
air in an emptied bladder, when the air 
is taken off from the external parts in the 
receiver, 2. By the extrufion of a fluid 
out of a glafs-bubble, by the expanfion 
of the bubble of air contained therein. 
3: By the expulfion of the white and yolk 
of an egg through a {mall hole in the’ 


’ dittle end, by the expanfion of the air 


contained in the great end; and alfo, by 
raifing up the fkin of the egg, (after the 
yolk is taken away, and one half of the 
fhell) by the expanfion of the faid in- 
cluded bubble cf air, fo as almoft to fill 
the half fhell. 4. Glafs-bubbles and. 
images, filled with water, fo as to make 
them juft fink in ‘water, will, upon ex- 


hautting the air from the furface, rife to 
the top of the veffel. 5, Alfo a bladder, — 
filled with air, and juft made to fink with © 
a weight, will, upon exhauftion, foon > 
rife by the expanfion of the contained air, . 


ceiver, which, when the air is a little ex- 
haufted, will be broke into pieces by the 
weight of the incumbent air. 8. The 
air, exhaufted from a thin bottle under a 
receiver, and then fuddenly let in, will, 


by its weight, inftantly reduce it to very 
fmall pieces. 9. By putting a piece of 
wood under. quickfilver in the receiver, 
and then exhaufting the air, and letting 
it in again, it will, by its weight, force 
the quickfilver into the pores of the 
wood, and very fenfibly increafe its 
weight. 10. The exhaufted brafs he- 
mifpheres prove not only the prodigious 
weight of the air, but alfo the quantity 
thereof very exa@tly. 11. By exhautt- 
ing glafs-bubbles, fwimming in water, 
and letting the air in again, it will force 
the water into the bubbles, and make 
them fink» 12. The fyringe, with its 
weight defcending in vacuo, and afcend- 
ing again upon the admiffion of air, does 
very prettily prove the preffure of the air, 
and the rationale of fyringes in general. 
See SYRINGE, GRAVITY, &e. 

That water rifes in pumps, fiphons, and 
all kinds of water engines, by the pref. 
fure of the air only, is made evident by 
taking” off the faid preffure, in the ex- 
haufted receiver, from a bafon of mercury, 
which then will not rife in the pipe of the 
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6. Beer, cyder, water, and porous bo- 
dies do emit great quantities of air un- 
der the exhaufted receiver. 7. Fithes 
are made {o light or buoyant, by in- 
creafing the fpring of the air in their 
bladders, that they rife to the top of the 
water, and cannot again defcend to the 
bottom. 8. But that curious experiment, 
which fhews the force of the fpring of the’ 
air to be equal to its weight or preffure, 
is by raifing the mercury by the expan 
fion of a fmall quantity of confined air 


to the fame height in an exhaufted tube | 


above the air-pump, as that which it is 
raifed to in the mercurial gage by the 
preflure of the atmofphere below it. 

Mr, Boyle has determined the difference 
between the moft rarified and moft con-_, 
denfed air, to be as x to 520000: fince * 
therefore, after fe high.a degree of rare- _ 
fastion and condenfatiOh, its elafticity fill 
remains, we may fairly conclude air to 
be an unchangeably elaftic, moveable . 
fluid, conftantly operating in, and upon 
all bodies, by its own peculiar vibratory 
motion. j rm 
L2 Heat 


is 


he 
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Heat is found: to increale the elafticity of 
air, and cold to have a quite contrary 
effect: hence appears the ule of the ther- 
mometer for indicating the various de- 
rees of both. See THERMOMETER. “ 
The great a&tion of animal life, wiz. 
breathing, by infpiration and expiration 
of air, is owing to the preffure and {pring 
of the air conjointly, as is evident by 
the contra&tion and expanfion of a blad~ 
der in a {mall receiver, with a bladder 
tied on at the bottom to reprefent the dia~ 
hragm, See the article DIAPHRAGM. 
hat air, pafling through the fire and 
heated bra{s tube, is unfit for animal re- 
fpiration, is fhewn by tlie judden death 
of any animal put into a receiver filled 
therewith, Alfo candles and live coals, 
put into this aduft air, immediately go 
out. Hence the noxious and peftilential 
qualities of damps and fuffocating exha- 
Jatians, fo fatally experienced in mines 
and other fubterranean places. See 
Dames, ExHaLaTrion, and MINE, 
That the different velocities, with which 
heavy and light bodies defcend in the air, 


is owing to the air’s refiftance only, is 


manifeit fiom the equal velocity or fwift- 
nefs with which all bodies defcend in the 
~ exhauited yeceiver, as is fhewn in the ex- 
periment of a guinea and a feather. See 


the article DescENT. 
"That fermentation, putrefaction, &c. de- 


pend on the air, and are promoted by it, 
is fhewn by preferving fruit in their natu- 
ral bloom and perfeétion through the 


winter in an exhaufted glafs. See FER- 


- MENTATION, PUTREFACTION, &c, 


The ufe of the diving-bell depends upon 
the {pring and force of the air; for fince 
the fpace,. which the air takes up, is re- 
ciprocally as the power compreffing it, it 
is evident, that, at the depth of thirty- 
_ three feet of water, where the preffure of 
the atmofpiere ts doubled, the bell will 
be half filled with water; at the depth 
of fixty-fix feet, it will be two thirds 
filled; at the depth of ninety-nine feet, 
it will be three-fourth$ filled ; and fo on. 
See the article DIVING-BELL. 
The (pring of the air is moit evidently 
concerned. in that chirurgical operation, 
called cupping ; for which a vacuum is 
‘made by a fyginge in the cupping-glafs 


. pple to that part, the {pring of the air 
re 


the fleth under the glafs does. ftrongly 
act, and by that means caufes the flefh 


“to diftend and fwell into the glafs, while 


the preflure of the air, on the parts with- 
-eut the gla’s, accelerates the motion of 
A ioe 
ao, 


cone 
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the blood and fluids towards the part 
where it is diminifhed or taken off by the 
giais. See the article CUPPING. 

From this account of the air, and its pro- 
perties, many curious appearances may 
be underftood, ‘ 
1. Air, asa fluid body, is tite vehicle of 
the effluvia of all odorous bodies to the 
organs of {melling; and, as a ponde- 
rous fluid, it preffes them on the nerves 
of thofe organs, with a force fufficient ta” 
make them fenfible. It alfo impreffes 
{apid fub{tances upon the organs of tafte, 
and renders them oblervable by the fenfes. 
It_is alfo the inftrument of found; for 
the undulations, caufed in it by bodies 
moved by various dire&tions, ftrike upon 
the external ear, which, by a fingular 
mechani m, coinmunicates this notice to 
the nerves expanded upon the internal 
ear, This weight of the air alfo, by 
prefling upon the furface of animals and 
vegetables, prevents a rupture of their 
veffels, from the force neceffary to circu- 
late their juices, to which it is, as it 
were, a counter-balance, All the/e things 
are evident, becau‘e, on the tops of high 
mountains, where the air is. very rare, 
the fenfes of {melling, tafting, and hear- 
ing are very languid. «On the tops of 
mountains alfo the blood veffels ave very 


fubjeé&t to burft, whence frequent hes -e | 


morihages happen to thofe who travel ta 
their f{ummits. See the articles SMELL, 
Taste, HEaRING, Ge. 

2. The air, by its elafticity, contributes 
greatly to the folution of the aliment in 
the ftomachs of animals. For, when 
that which is contained in every part of 
the food is rarified and expanded by the 
heat it meets within the ftemach, it de- 
ftroys the cohefion of the component par- 
ticles, and aflifts in reducing it to a ftate 
of fluidity. At the fame time, as it is 
confined in the ftomach, all its aétion 
mult be determined to the aliment, which 
it muft therefore at upon with great force 
in this rarified flate. See Sromacny, 
RAREFACTION, DiGEs TION, &e. 

3. Re'piration, fo neceflary to the con- 
tinvance of the animal life, is performed 
by means of the air. For, when the 
atr is expelled out of the lungs, the pui- 
monary vefiels, through which the blood 
circulates from the right ventricle of the 
heart, and by which it is returned to the 
left auricle, collapfe, and are no longer 
pervious, till the air, rufhing into the 
branches of the afpera arteria upon the 
elevation of the breaft, diftends the lungs - 

an 


ALE 
and thereby opens not only the air-vef- 
fels, but alfo the branches of the pulmo- 
nary vein and artery, which accompany 
every where thofe of the afpera arteria, 
Here the air, as a heavy fluid, aéts upon, 
compreffes, and comminutes the blood ; 
and, as it is elaftic, and dilatable by heat, 
the aétion of it upon the blood in the 
lungs, is, by this property, rendered 
greater, See RESPIRATION, CIRCU- 
LATION, &c, 

4. If we confider the air in all lights, we 
fhall find, that every alteration it under- 
goes muft induce fome great change on 
the animal machine. Thus when it,is 
very heavy, it mult prefs upon the fur- 
face of our bodies, and the interna] part 
of the lungs, with a greater force than 
when itis light, It has been proved by 
curious obfervations, that the difference 
of weight, with which our bodies are 
prefled by the atmofphere, in the greatett 
Gegree of its natural gravity, from that 


which we fuftain when it is lighteft, a- - 


mounts to 3982 4 pounds troy-weight. 
Now as this difference is very great, the 
effeéts of it mutt alfo be confiderable. 

5. The different degrees of heat and 
elafticity in the air muft have effects pro- 
portionable to the caufes upon the bodies 
of animals. ‘The various contents alfo 


eof the air muft of courfe induce great 


changes, as it fome way or other finds 
means to communicate the qualities it 
borrows. from them to the blood and 
juices of animals, Hence it becomes the 
vehicle of contagion, and the propagator 
of difeafes, both epidemical and ende- 
mial, which admit of infinite variety, 
becaufe the alterations of the air, with 
refpeét to its properties, and to the innu- 
merable combinations of bodies con- 
tained in it, are infinite, However, we 
may venture to conclude, that the moft 
healthful is that which is ferene and dry, 
and confequently ponderous, and replete 
with the acid vital fpirit. 

6. It is the phyfical office and ule of the 
air, to affift in raifing the vapours and ex- 
halations of the earth, and to ferve as a 
general matrix for them; wherein they 
are all blended together, and fermented, 
or fome way changed in their nature, fo 
as to perform new offices, or recruit the 
vegetable, animal, and mineral king- 
doms, when fuch enriched vapours fall 
back again in rain or dew to the earth, 
See Vapour, Rain, and Dew. 

7- Hence nyay be conceived in general 
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how all the changes, and phenomena, as 
meteors, explofions, thunder, lightening, 
the aurora borealis, &c, happen in this 
great chaos of the atmofphere,»~viz. ac- 
cording as floating particles of different 
kinds chance to meet, fo asto form con- 
fiderable aggregates or collections ; and 
according as they are favoured by the re- 
quifite degrees of heat, cold, drinefs, or 
moifture, - See the articles Msreor, 
EXPLOSION, THUNDER, @c,' 

As the various degrees of the heat and 


. cold in the air is indicated by the ther- 


mometer, and its different weight, by the 
barometer, fo its moifture and drinefs is 
fhewn-by the hygrometer. See the article 
HYGROMETER, 

Having confidered the properties of the 
air, it is neceffary to confider alfo what 
eorpu(cles are blended and contained in 
this heterogeneous fluid, And thefe are 
in reality almoft infinite, of various na- 
tures, and entirely different in different 
parts of the atmofphere. We may there- 
fore confider it as. an univerfal chaos, in 
which corpufcles of almoft every kind, . 
being confounded together, make up a 
compofition confifting of the moft diffe- 
rent parts. For, x. There is always, 


and every where, fire contained in the - 


common air, See the article FIRE. 
2, There is water contained always in 
the air, and in every part of it, and that 


in fuch a manner, that it does not ap- _ 


pear poffible, by any known methods, to 
feparate the water entirely from it. Wa- 
ter is every moment per{piring from every 
perfon in health, in an invifible vapour. 
SanStortus computes, that, in twenty~ 
four hours time, there exhales from fuch 
a perfon nearly the weight of five pounds, 
much the greateft part of which is wa- 


ter. A vatt quantity of aqueous fteams 


muft therefore be continually exhaling 
from animals of all kinds fcattered all 
over the earth; and that all plants like- 
wife fend forth a dewy aqueous vapour, 
is a thing which has been long confirmed 
by obfervations ; But the late learned and 
induftrious Dr, Hales has, in his curious 


Treatife of vegetable flatics, reduced the - 


vaft quantity of aquegus vapours exhal- 
ing from plants to calculation. Dr. 
Halley, from obfervations made with the 
greateft care and accuracy, has made it_ 
appear, that from the furface of the Me- 
diterranean fea alone, in one fummer’s 
day, there exhales, by the heat of the 
feafon only, without any affiftance fro 
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the wind, 52,800,000,000 tons of water, 
Hence the origin of fprings and rivers, 


Seg the articles WATER, PERSPIRA- 


TION, SPRINGS, SEA, Ge. 

3. All the parts that we can obferve in 
vegetables, are continually changing, and 
difperfed throughout the atmolphere. 
That the fpirits of vegetables do always, 
and every where, exhale, and fill the air 
with a continual fragrance, no body can 
difpute. And it is very certain, that the 
odour of plants, difperfed through the 
vat tracks of air, often informs the ma- 
riners, before they difcover land, of their 
approach to the fhore. Hence. then it 
follows, that whatever odoriferous {pi- 
rits are at any time by nature produced in 


“piants, all thefe are certainly, at length, 


contained in the air alone. ' 

4. If we enquire whether the parts of 
animals are contained alfo in the air, we 
fhall find there is a great quantity of ex- 
haling {pirits ; and thofe wholly peculiar 
to every animal, that are continually dif- 
fipated and carried into the air from living 
animals, and adhere to other bodies ; 
and by means of thele {pirits it is, that 
dogs, which purfue by fcent, diftinguith 


‘ fo accurately the animals from which 


, 


they exhale ; and how full the air is fre- 
quently of effiuvia, exhaling from animals, 


i ape evident from the irfeStion too - 
© 


ten obfervable in contagious diftempers. 


_ 5. Foffils are likewile difcoverable in the 


air; forall foffile-falts, however fixed, at 
Jaft fly off in the air, if they are diflolved 
in water, (efpecially in that which they 


‘attract from the air) and are afterwards 


digefted for.a long time in a, putrifying 
heat, then diftilled with a great degree 
of fire, their refiduum calcined ina ftrong 
open fire, and then diffolved in the air 
again. Do not the chemifts convert, by 
different methods, many thoufand pounds 
weight of. fuch falt into acid volatile 
fumes, which they call fpirit? And does 
not every fuch chemical operation infect 
the very air? With regard to the prin- 
ciples, which are termed fulphurs, thele, 
whenever the foffils are burnt, are entirely 
carried into the air, and, being inter- 
mixed with it, difappear ; the faline acid 
part changing into a fuffocating fume, 
and the oleaginous part being attenuated 
by the action of the flame, and flying off 
in aninvifible er footy black vapour. It 
is very certain, that hardly any thing at 
all of thefe parts remains in the earth, 
Sulphur now itfelf, when alone, is care 
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ried into the air in form of an impalpable 


powder, and is there difperfed about. 
6. Metals themfelves have been found to 


* be fo far changed, that even thofe, under 


a new form of a volatile fame, have been 
elevated and fcattered in the air. This is 
univerfally known to be true of mercury, 
which, agitated only by a fire of 600 de- 
grees, flies .off, and becomes invifible. 
And if the air, impregnated with it, fur- 
rounds, and is applied to, a human body, 
how wonderfully does it penetrate it, and 
how quickly does it raife a faliyation ! 
But befides, while it thus flies off, it car- 
ries up and bears away with it fome part 
of certain metals; as appears from the © 
diftillation of lead and tin with mercury. 
If we examine into the manner in which 
nature operates, according to the laws 
which the great Creator has ordained, we 
fhall plainly difcover that this air is the | 
grand, efficacious, and neceflary inftru- 4 
ment which nature univerfally employs 7] 
in almoft all the operations fhe is perpe- : 
tually engaged in. For in this, bodies 
of all kinds are placed; . in this they — 
move ; and in this they perform all their | 
actions, as well thofe which proceed from 
their particular and private natures, as | 
thofe which depend upon their xelation to — 
other bodies. There is, fearcely any li- © 
quid, as appears by experiment, which 
has not air intermixed with it; fcarcely 
any folid out of which it may not be ex~ 
tracted by art. So that it is fearce pof- | 
fible to fpecify any operation of nature, — 
which happens without the affiftance of 
air, or utterly exclufive of it: the ope- 
rations of the foadftone, gravity, and 
the particular attraétion and repulfion 
of corpuicles, may perhaps be alone ex- 
cepted, as capable of being performed 
without jit; to all others it 1s abfolutely — 
neceflary. All the operations of chemi- — 
firy, without any exception, are pere | 
formed in the air. In fhort, fuch is the 
generating and vivifying power of air, 
that fome of the antient philofophers con- 
fidered it as the firft principle of all things. 
Air not only aéts upon all bodies, by its 
common properties of weight and ela- 
fticity, but by the peculiar virtues of the 
ingredients whereof it is cempoled, By 
means of a corroding acid it diffolves iron 
and copper, unlefs well defended by oil. 
Even gold, in the chemiits laboratory, © 
when the air is impregnated with the ef- 
fluvia of aqua regia, contratts a rut like 
other bodies, It ae volatile bodies, and — 
volatilizes 
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article ACID. es 
From the different efflavias, diffufed thro’ 
the air, proceed a variety of effects, Near 
mines of copper, it will difcolour filver 
and brafs; and in London, the air of 
which abounds with acid and corrolive 
particles, metalline utenfils ruft fooner 
than inthe country, It is very difficult 
to obtain oil of fulphur in a clear dry air, 
as its parts are then more ready to evapo-~ 
rate; whereas, ina moift cloudy air, it 
may be obtained in abundance. All falts 
melt moft readily in cloudy weather ; and 
feparations fucceed beft in the fame ftate of 
the air. If pure wine be carried intoa 
place where the air is full of the fumes of 
wine then fermenting, it will begin to 
ferment afrefh. 


. 


© Air, in medicine, makes one of the fix 


. non-naturals, and that not the leaft pow- 


* -erful. The very life of animals depends 


“on it, as is proved by experiments in the 


air-pump; moft animals being unable 
to live in the exhautfted receiver. 

The wholefomnefs or unwholfomnefs of 
air, is certainly owing to the different 
effuvia with which it abounds. Lord 
Bacon thinks the beft air is to be met 
with in open champaign countries ; 
where the foil is dry, not parched or 
fandy, and fpontaneoufly produces wild 
thyme, wild marjoram, and the like 
{weet-fcented plants, That near rivers 
he thinks rather prejudicial, unlefs they 
are fmall, clear, and have a gravelly 
channel. The morning air is deemed 
more refrefhing than that of the evening, 
and air agitated with breezes, than that 
which is ferene and ftill. 

As good air contributes greatly to health, 
fo that which is bad is no lefs prejudicial 
to it, Stagnating air is produétive of 
putrid and malignant diforders, as dy- 
fenteries, bilious fevers, @c; and that 
which is too moift, of inflammatory ones, 
as coughs, rheumatifms, @c, Moilt and 
rainy feafons, however, differ widely 
in this refpect ; fince in marfhy coun- 
tries, intenfe and continued heats occa- 
fion the greateft moifture in the air: 
whereas frequent fhowers, during the 
hot feafon, cool it, check the excefs of 
vapour, dilute and refrefh the corrupted 
ftagnating water,and precipitate all noxi- 
ous and putrid effluvia. 

Air, in mythology, was adored by the 
heathens under the names of Jupiter and 
Juno; the former reprefenting the fupes 
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volatilizes thofe which are fixed. See the 
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AIR 
rior,‘and finer part of the atmofphere, 
and ‘the latter the inferior and grofler 
‘part. The augurs alfo drew prefages 
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from the clouds, 


thunder, 
ing, &e. 


lighten- 


Arg, in painting, @c. denotes the manner 


and very life of a&tion; or it is that 
which expreffes the difpofition of the 
agent, See the article ACTION. 

It is fometimes alfo ufed in a formewhat 
fynonymous fenfe with gefture or attitude. 


AiR, in mufic, denotes the melody pro 


for fongs, odes, and the like; being 
ufually quick and lively. 

Sometimes it is uled for the fongs them- 
felves, called by the Romans era, frem 
which the modern term air is derived. 
It is an obfervation of lord Bacon, that 
airs have fome affinity with the affections 
of the mind: thus, there are merry airs, 
doleful airs, warlike airs, airs inclining 
to pity, &c. And hence we are to ac- 
count for the great influence of mufic. 
But the fame author remarks, that tho” 
this variety of airs difpofes the mind to a 
variety of paflions conformable to them 5 
yet, generally {peaking, mufic feeds that 
difpolition of the fpirits which it finds. 


ArrRs,, in the manege, are the artificial. 


motions of taught horfes, as. the demi- 
volt ; curvet, capriole, &c. See the ar- 
ticles VOLT, @e. 

An air is defined to be a cadence and 
liberty of motion, accommodated to the 
natural difpofition of the horfe ; making 
him rife with obedience, meafure, and 
juftnefs of time. 

Some even extend the meaning of the 
word to the natural paces of the horfe, as 
walking, trotting, gallopping ; but the 
more exaét writers reflrain it to thofe mo- 
tions already mentioned, 


AIR-BLADDER, the fame with what fome 


call the (wim, or fwimming- bladder ; be~ 
ing a veficle found in the bodies of all 
fifhes ; the cartilaginous, cetaceous, and 
perhaps a few other kinds excepted, 
By this bladder, which is always more 
or lefs replete with air, the fifh is enabled 
to fuftain its body at any depth. Neat the 
bottom, the great weight of the incum- 
bent water comprefles the body of the 
fifh, or rather the inclofed air-bladder, 
till it becomes equiponderant with an 
equal bulk of water. In the middle re- 
gion, where the preffure is lefs, the air- 
bladder expands; and thereby increafes 
the bulk of the fifh, without adding any 
thing to its-weight, till it becomes equi- 
‘ ponderant ~. 
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ponderant with an equal bulk of water. 
As the fith continues to rife, the air-blad- 
-der ftill expands and fuftains it. 

It is highly probable, that fithes have a 
power of expanding or compreffing the 
air-bladder, exdlufive of the weight of the 
water, and by that means of tiling, or 
finking, according as they dilate or com- 
prefs the bladder. ~ 
Some fifhes have only a fingle air- bladder ; 
others, a double one; and in others, it is 
triple, or divided into three cells, Fifhes 
which lie grovelling at the bottom, have 
no air-bladders ; and it is remarkable,that 
if the air-bladder be pricked or burit, in 
fithes naturally furnifhed with it, they im- 
mediately fink to the bottom, from 
whence they can never raife them({elves. 

AiR-GUN, a machine for exploding balls 

by means of condenfed air. 
Authors defcribe two kinds of this ma- 
chine, viz, the common one, and what 
is called the magazine air-gun. 
‘The common air gun is made of brafs, 
and has two barrels; the innermoft one 
KA ( See plate IX. fig. 1. ) being of a 
fmall bore; and the other E CDR, 
Jarger. In the ftock of the gun there is a 
fyringe S MN P ; by which the air ts in- 
jected into the cavity between the two 
barrels, through the valve E P, The ball 
K is put down into its place, in the-fmal- 
ler barrel, witha rammer, as in other 
guns, AtS$L is another valve, which 
being drawn open by the trigger O, makes 
way for the air to get behind the ball, fo 
as to drive it out with great violence. 

- By opening and fhutting this valve fud- 

. denly, ‘one charge of condenfed air will 
anfwer for feveral difcharges, which are 
effeted by'means of a lock, reprefented 
in fig, 2. 

Magazine Air-Gcun, that reprefented in 

hg. 3. where feveral balls are fo lodged 
in the cavity or magazine E D, which 

_is of a ferpentine form, that they may be 

drawn into the fhooting barrel by means of 
the hammer H, reprefented in fig, 5. 

‘To make a difcharge, pull the trigger 
ZZ (fig. 3.) which throws up the feer 
y x, and difengages it from the notch x 
upon which the ftrong fpring W W 
moves the tumbler T, to which the cock 
is fixed. ‘The end w of this tumbler bears 
down the end of the tumbling lever R, 
which by its other end 2, raifes the flat 
end of the horizontal lever Q3 by which 
means the pin P p is pulled up, and open- 
ing the valve V, difcharges the ball: all 
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AIRk-PUMP, a machine by which the air, : 


' ‘That commonly ufed at prefent is repre-_ 


AIR 
which is evident from a bare view of the 
fioure. nels eae 

To bring another ball inftantly to fuc- 
ceed, there isa part H, called the ham- 
mer, reprefented in figs 4. 5. which turns 
the key of the cock, or circular part 
a bc; into any fitvation required. When 
a ballis in the gun the bore of this key 
coincides with that of the barrel K K, 
but when it is diftharged, the hammer H 
is inflantly brought down to fhut the pan 
of the gun ; by which motion; the bore 
of the key is turned into the fituation z & 
(fig. 4. ) fo as to coincide: with the ori- 
fice of the magazine ; and upon lifting 
the gun upright, the ball next the key 
tumbles into its cavity, and falling behind 
two fmall {pring ss ( fig. 3.) is by them | 
detained. Then opening the hammer | 
again, the ball is brought into its proper — 
placey near the difcharging valve, and t i 
bore of the key again coincides with that 7 
of the fhooting barrel. | 


contained in a proper veflel, may be ex-: 4 
hautted, or drawn out. 

Otto de. Guerick, a burgo-mafter of 
Magdeburg, was the firft inventor of 
this curious inftrument: which was after- 
wards greatly improved by. Mr, Boyle, 
Mr. Papin, and Mr. Hawktbee, 


fented in plate X, where A A are the 
two brafs barrels, in which the piftons 
C C move up and down. The brafs tube 
or pipe, maked H. H, is calléd the fwan’s. 
neck ; thro’ which the air paffes from” 
under the receiver OO, by a fmall hole 
K, in the middle of the brafs plate II, 
on the top of the pump, toa brafs piece” 
in the box DD; which being perforated 
Jengthwile to the middle point under each 
barrel, tranfmits the air by a bladder- 
valve to be pumped out. ‘The mercurial 
gauge, which communicates with the re- 
ceiver, is marked LL L, The ftop-cock 
N, ferves.to readmit the air, when there 
isoccafion, B is the handle, or winch 
for working the pump. G, G, are two 
pillars fupporting the frame of the pump- 
whee], which is {crewed upon them by the 
two nuts EE, As to the ufes of the 
other parts, they will readily be compre «= 
hended by only infpecting the figure. — 
‘The operation of this machine depends” 
on the elafticity of the air: for, by work 
ing the pump, the air in the receiver will 
expand itfelf: by which means part of it 
will be forced into the barrel of the pump 
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to be carried off. By thus continuing to 
work the pump, the air in the receiver will 
be gradually exhaufted ; but can never be 
wholly drawn out, fo as to leave a perfeét 
vacuum within the veffel: for it mult be 
confidered, that the air which is exhatfted, 
is only pufhed out by the fpring of that 
which remains behind : if therefore, every 
particle were fuppofed to be exhaufted, 
the laft would te expelled without ar 
agent; or there would be an effect with- 
outa caufe, which is abfurd, 


Portable Airn-PUMP, one fo contrived as to 


be eafily carried from one place to another. 
Its defcription may be feen in plate XI. 
fig. 1. where A B is the head, or part 
containing the wheel, which alternately 
saifes and depreffes the piftons C, D, in 
the barrels E, F. On the bottom, I K 
L ftands the receiver MN. The piece 
for carrying off the air is marked O, and 
communicates with the perforated bra{s- 
piece on which the barrels ftand, and 
from which they receive the air to be ex- 
haufted. P Qisa fmall receiver, under 
which is a bafoh of mercury R, witha 
tube hermetically fealed R$; the fall 
of the mercury in which tube, ferves to 
indicate the degree of exhauftion, The 
ftop-cock T is defigned to let the air 
again into the receiver, 


Smeaton’s AIR-PUMP. See the articlePuMP, 


Arr-SHAFTs, among miners, are holes 
made from the open air to meet the adits, 
and fupply them with frefh air. 
Thefe, when the adits are long, or ex- 
ceeding thirty or forty fathom, become 
highly neceffary, as well to give vent to 
the damps and noxious vapours, as to let 
in frefh air. 
AIR-THREADS, in natural hiftory, aname 
given to the long filaments fo frequently 
feen in autumn floating about im the air, 
Thefe threads are the work of fpiders, 
efpecially the long-legged field-fpider ; 
which having mounted to the fummit of 
a bufh or tree, darts from its tail feveral 
of thefe threads, till at length it produces 
( one capable of {uftaining it in the air: on 
this it mounts in queft of prey, and fre- 
quently rifes to confiderable heights. 
When a fpider has thus raifed itfelf, it 
does not defcend always by the fame 
thread ; but winding that up, it darts out 
another, more or lefs long, as it 1s intend- 
ed for a higher or lower flight. 
AIR-VESSELS, in plants, certain veffels, 
or du&s, for imbibing and conveying air 
to the feveral parts of a plant, 

Vou, I, 
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That all plants contain air is certain, 
but that they are furnifhed with diftinét 
organs, an{wering to the trachez and. 
lungs of animals, has not been fuffi- 
ciently proved. Even the ingenious Dr, 
Hales {peaks doubtfully on this head, 
propofing his fentiments by way of que- 
ftion, whether the ufe of thofe fpiral 
wreaths, coiled round the infides of the 
veflels fuppofed to convey the air, and 
manifeft in the leaves of the vine and 
feabious, may not be to promote the 
quicker afcent of air, by conforming in 
fome degree to its elaftic contortions. 


AIRA, in botany, a genus of the trian- 


dria digynia clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof is compofed of two valves, ex 
tremely refembling thofe of the cup; one 
of thefe often produces an arifta, near 
twice as long as the flower; the corolla 
ferves the office of a pericarpium, and in- 
clofes the feed, which is fingle, and of an 


oval figure. 
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There are fome fpecies of this genus, in 
which male flowers are mixed with the 
hermaphrodite ones under the fame com- 
mon cup: in this cafe, the male flower 
produces an arifta, whereas the female 
does not, 
IRE, in geography, the name of twe- 
towns of France, the one fituated in the 
province of Gafcony, about fixty-five 
miles fouth of Bourdeaux ; and the other 
in Artois, about thirty miles S. E. of 
Calais. 
IRB is alfo a fea-port town in Scotland, 
fituated in W. loncitude 4° 40’ and N, 
latitude 55° 30’. at the mouth of a river of | 
the fame name which di(charges itfelf in- 
to the frith of Clyde. 
IRESHIRE, a county of Scotland, the 
capital of whichis the town of Aire. It 
lies eaftward of the mouth of the frith of 
Clyde. 
IRING, a term peculiarly ufed for the 
exercifing horfes in the open air; the - 
advantage of which. to thefe noble and 
ufeful animals, no body will difpute.. 
Their matters in this, as well as in many 
other refpeéts, are more mindful of the 
health of thefe valuable creatures than of 
their own. It were well, if this negleét 
could be called a facrifice to public or pri- 
vate bufinefs ; but when no fuch caule. 
can be affigned, would it not be highly 
commendable, as well as falutary, for 
gentlemen to air themfelves at the fame 
time with their horfes ? 
IRY, or AERY, among fportfmen, a 
M term 


4g . 
Bi ~~ AKOND, in the perfian affairs, the chief - 
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term expreffing the neft of a hawk or 
eagle, 

Airy TRIPLICITY, among aftrologers, 
deriotes the three figns Gemini, Libra, 
and Aquarius, 

AISIAMENTA, in law, the fame with 
eafement. See the article EASEMENT. 
AISNE, or Alse, a river of France, which 
rifes on the frontiers of Lorrain, near 
Clermont, and falls into the Oyfe, a lit- 

__ tle’ below Soifons, 

AITOCZU, a confiderable river of Jeffer 
Afia, which, arifing in the mowmtain 
Taurus, falls into the fouth part of the 

* Euxine fea. 

AJUGA, BUGLE, in botany,a genus of the 
didynamia-gymnofpermia clals of plants : 
the flower is monopetalous and ringent ; 
the upper Jip being fmall, and bifid 5 the 
lower one, large and trifid: there is 
no pericarpium : the feeds are contained 
“in the cup of the flower, and are four in 

** number. 

_ The flowers and leaves of bugle are faid 
to be godd in fluxes, in’retention of urine, 
‘and in hernias, 

TAJUSTING, or AbDjusTING, among 
ecclefiaftical writers, the fame with ac- 
commodation. See ACCOMMODATION. 

AJUTAGE, or Apjutace, a kind of 

* “tube fitted to the mouth of the veffel, 
through which the water of a fountain is 
‘to be played, ° 
To the different forms and ftruftures of 
adjutages, is owing the great variety of 

_ fountains. See the article FOUNTAIN. 

‘AIX, in geography, the name of feveral 
places, wiz. of a large city of France, 
the capital of Provence ; of a {mall town 
‘of Savoy, about eight miles north of 
Chamberry ; of an ifland on the coaft 

of Gafcony, between that of Oleron 
and the main land; and of a village of 
Champagne, fituated in the generality of 
Chalons, 


“AIX-La-CHAPEELE, otherwile called Aach, 


‘Ach and Aken, an imperial gity of Ger- 
“many, in the dutchy of Juliers, 
Tt is large and populous ; being much 
-reforted to by foreigners as well as by 
Germans, on account of its hot baths. 
AIZOON, in botany, a genus of the icofan- 
. dria pentagynia clafs of plants, the calyx 
which is a permanent perianthium, 
formed of a fingle leaf, divided into five 
lanceolated fegments: there is no corolla : 
the fruitis a ventricofe capfule, of a pen- 
tagonal figure, and formed into five cells + 
the feeds are numerous and roundifh. 
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AL A 
judge in.all cafes of contra&ts and othe 
civil tranfaions, He is at the head of the 
lawyers, and has his deputies in all 
courts of the kingdom. 

AL, an arabic particle prefixed to words, 
and fignifying much the fame with the 
englith p aide the: thus they fay alker- 
mes, alkoran, &c. 
koran, &c. 

AL, or ALD, a {axon term frequently pre- 
fixed to the names of placts, denoting 
their antiquity, as Aldborough, Ald- 
gate, &@c: 

ALA, a latin term, properly fignifying a 
wing ; from a refemblance to which, fe- 
veral other things are called by the fame» 
name: thus, 

AL#, in anatomy, is fometimes ufed 
for the lobes of the liver, the nymphz of 
the female pudendum, the two cartilages 
which form the noftril, the arm-pits, 
young ftems or branches, &e. 

A.a, in botany, is ufed in different fenfes ; 
fometimes it denotes the hollow between 
the ftaik of a plant, and the leaves ; fome- 
times it is applied to the two fide petals of 
the papilionaceous flowers, the upper,pe- 
tal being called the wexillum, and the | 
lower one the carina; others ufe it for 
the {lender membranaceous parts of fome 
feeds, thence faid to be alated ; and others, 
again, for the membranaceous expanfions, 
found on the ftems of plants, thence de- 
nominated, alated ftalks. 

ALABASTER, alabaftrites, in natural 
hiftory, the name of a genus of foffils, — 
nearly allied to the marbles ; being ele- 
gant ftones of great brightnefs, but brit- — 
tle, and not giving fire with fteel: they 
ferment with acids, and readily calcine 
in the fire. : 

Naturalifts enumerate three fpecies of ala- — 
bafter: 1. A white kind, called hedinum 
marmor, by the antients. 2. A yellowifh — 
white kind, called by the antients phen- — 
gites. 3. A yellow and reddifh kind, 
called fimply alabafter by the antients. 
The laft kind, ox alabafter of the an~ — 
tients, which is ftill found in Egypt, and — 
even in Cornwall, is an extremely beau- 
tiful ftone; being elegantly variegated 
with veins of a pale reddifh, whitith, or 
brown colour, upon a clear, pale, yel- 
low ground, from whence it was fome- — 
times called onyx, and onychites. 
The alabafters are much ufed by flatua- — 
ries, for fmall ftatues, vafes, and co-— 
lumns; as they cut fmmoothly, and take- 
a beautiful polifh. Sometimes they. are 
employed like plafter of Paris, aites be~ 
ing 
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ing firft calcined to a fine powder. This 
they mix up with water to a thin confilt- 
ence, cafting it in a mould, where it rea- 
dily coagulates into a firm body. 
ALABASTER, in antiquity, a term not only 
ufed for a box of precious ointment, but 
alfo for a liquid meafure, containing ten 
ounces of wine, or nine of oil, 
Some will have the alabafter-box, men- 


tioned in the gofpels, to have been of - 


glafs, and to have been called alabafter 
from itsholding the meafure expreffed by 
that name. 

ALABASTRUM dendroide, the name of a 
f{pecies of laminated alabafter, beauti- 
fully variegated with the figures of trees, 
fhrubs, &c. ; 

ALADULIA, in geography, the moft 


eafterly divifion of Leffer Afia, compre- 


hending the antient Cappadocia and Ar- 
menia Minor. : 

ALAIS, a confiderable town of France, in 
the province of Languedoc, fituated on 
the river Gardon, at the foot of tlre Ce- 
vennes. 

ALALCOMENIUS, in grecian antiquity, 


the boeotian name of the month called by | 
the Athenians memaéferion. See the ar- | 


ticle M#MACTERION, 


ALAMIRE, or A-La-MI-RE, among — 


muficians, a note of the modern {cale of 
mufig. See the article SCALE. 

ALAMODE, in commerce, 4 thin, gloffy, 
black filk, chiefly ufed for women’s hoods, 
and mens mourning fcarfs. 

ALAND, or ALANDT, an ifland of the 
Baltic fea, fituated between 18 and 20° 
eaft longitude, and between 59 and 61° 
of north latitude. 


ALANORARIUS, in our old cuftoms, . 


was a keeper of fpaniels, fetting-dogs, 

.&c, for the ufe ‘of {portfmen. 

The word is derived from alan, a gothic 

term for a greyhound, 
ALARAF, among mahometans, denotes 


the partition- wall which feparates heaven ~ 


from hell ; though fome ufe it in a larger 
fenfe for a limbus, or middle ftate, where- 
in thofe whofe good and evil aétions ex- 

- aétly balance each other, enjoy neither 
happinefs nor mifery. 

ALARBES, or ALARABES, a name given 
to thofe Arabians who live in tents, and 
diftinguith themfelves by their drefs from 
the others who live in towns, than whom 
they pretend to be more confiderable. 

ALARES, in roman antiquity, an epithet 
given to the cavalry, on account of their 
being placed in the two wings, or alz, of 
the army. Though fome will have the 


term to have denoted a kind of light. 
armed foldiers, fo called fiom their agili- 
ty and fwiftnefs, : 


ALARES mlifculi, in anatomy, the latin 


name of the mufcles move ufually called 
pterygoide, See PTERYGOIDZ#USs. 


ALARM, in the military arx, denotes 


either the apprehenfion of being fuddenly 
attacked; or the notice thereof fignified by 
firing acannon, fire-lock, or the like. 
Falfe alarms are frequently made ufe of 
to harrafs the enemy, by keeping them 
conftantly under arms. Sometimes alfo. 
this method is taken to try the vigilance 
of the piquet-guard, and what might be 
expected from them in cafe of real 
danger, 


ALARM-BELL, that rung upon any fudden 


emergency, as a fire, mutiny, or the 
hikes ;* 


ALARM@POST, or ALARM-PLACE, the 


ground for drawing up each regiment, 
in cafe of an alarm, ‘This is otherwife 
called the rendezvous, 


ALARM is alfo the name of an inftrument 


for wakening people, by making a noife, ’ 
letting fall a weight upon them, or even 

pulling them, A fimple one of this kind 

may be thus made: let a pack-thread, 

fupporting a weight, be fo placed againft 

a candle, that it may be burnt at a cer- 

tain hour ; on which the weight will fall 

and waken the perfon. ~ 


ALATAMAHA, a large river of North. 


America, which, rifing in the apalachian 


* mountains, runs fouth-eaft, thro’ the pro- 


vince of Georgia, and falls into the At- 
lantic ocean below the town of Frederica. 


ALATED aves, among botanifts, thofe 


made up of feveral pinnated ones, as in 
the orobus. See the article PINNATED. 


ALATERNUS, in botany, a fpecies of 


rhamnus, See the article RHAMNUS. 
Its flower confifts of one funnel-like leaf, 
divided into four deep fegments ; and the 
fruit is a berry, containing for the moft 
part three feeds, globof@ on-one fide, and 
angular. on the other. See plate XI. 
fig. 2. 


ALAUDA, the Lark, in ornithology, a 


diftin& genus of birds of the order of the’ 
pafres, the characters of which are 
thefe: the tongue, which is membrana- 
ceous and pointed, has a rim or margin. 
round it; the beak is ftrait, and pointed ¢ 
the two chaps equal in fize ; and the claw 
of the hinder toe longer than any of the 
other toes, See the article Lark. 


Aaupa, in ichthyclogy, the name by 


which fome writers call feveral fpecies of 
1% blen- 


ALB 
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blennius, particularly the mulgranoc. ALBENGA, a fea-port town of Italy, fi- 


See plate XI. fig. 3, and the article 
BLENNIUS. 


tuated on the Mediterranean fea, about 
fifteen miles north-eaft of Oneglia. 


ALAUTA, a confiderable river of Turky ALBIGENSES, in church hiftory, a fe&t of 


in Europe, which, after watering the 
north-eaft part of Tranfylvania and part 
of Wallachia, falls into the Danube al- 
moft oppofite to Nicopolis. 

ALB, or Ase, alba, in the romith 
church, a veltment of white linen, hang- 
ing down to their feet, and anfwering to 
the furplice of our clergy. In the an- 
tient church, it was ufual with thofe new- 
ly baptifed, to wear an alb, or white vett- 
ment; and hence the Sunday after eafter 
was called dominica in albis, on account 
of the albs worn by thofe baptifed on 
eafter-day. 

ALBA firma, or ALBUM, in our old cu- 
ftoms, denoted rent paid in filver, and not 
in cern, which was called blackmail. 

ALBA terra, one of the many names by 

~ which alchemifts call the philofopher’s 
ftone, faid to be compounded of mercury 
and fulphur, 

ALBANI, in roman antiquity, a college 

- of the alii, or priefts of Mars, fo called 
from mount Albanus, the place of their 
refidence. See the article Sati, 

ALBANIA, a province of ‘Turky in Eu- 
rope, fituated on the eaft fide of the guiph 
of Venice, 

ALBANO, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 

°.° pagna di Roma, about twelve miles fouth- 

eaft of Rome. E. lon. 13°, N. lat. 41° 45’. 
ALBANS, or St. Auzans, a town of 
Hertfordthire, fituated about twenty 
miles north-weft of London. It returns 
_two members to parliament, and gives 
the title of duke to the noble family of 
Beauclere : north lat. 51° 40’. 
ALBANY, a town ef North America, ip 
’ the province of New York, fituated on 
Hud{on’s river, in 74° of wet iongitude, 
and 43° north latitude. 
ALBARA, or ALBorA, among antient 
' phyficians, a malignant kind of itch, ap- 
proaching tothe leprofy. See the articles 
Ircu, and Leprosy. 

_ ALBARAZIN, a. town of Spain, in the 

“kingdom of Aragon, fituated upon the 
riyer Guadalayir, abostone hundred and 
ten miles eaft of Madrid. 

ALBEMARLE, a town of France, in the 
"province of Normandy, from whence the 

noble family of Keppel takes the title of 
earl. E. long. 2°, N. lat, 49° 4s!. 
SALBEMARLE js alfo the name of the moft 
** northerly diftriét of North Carolina, See 
-thearticleCgroLina. — ak 


chriftians, which appearec in the XIIth 
and XIJIth centuries. They are ranked 
among the groffett of heretics, the mani- 
cheans, by roman catholics ; from which 
charge proteftants generally acquit them, 
though with fome limitation, See the 
article MANICHEES. 

At the time of the reformation, thofe of 
the albigenfes who remained, embraced 
calvinifm., See the article CALVINISTS, 

ALBION, the antient name of Britain, See 
the article BRITAIN. 

ALBORAK, among the mahometan wri- 

ters, the beaft en which Mahomet rode, 
in his journies to heaven. 
The Arab commentators give many fa- 
bles concerning this extraordinary vehicle, 
‘It is reprefented as of an intermediate 
fhape and fize, between an afs and a 
mule. A place, it feems, was fecured 
for it in paradife, at the interceffior of 
M.homet; which, however, was, in 
fome meafure, extorted from the prophet, 
by Alborak’s refufing to let him mount 
him, when the angel Gabriel was come to 
condu& him to heaven. 

ALBOURG, or ALBurc, a fea-port — 
town of north Jutland, in the kingdom , 
of Denmark, 

ALBRET, or AuBrit, a finall town of © 
France, mm the province-of Gafcony, 
about thirty-five miles fouth of Bourdeaux. 

ALBUGINEA funica, in anatomy, the 

* third or innermoft coat of the telticles, fo 
called from its white colour. 
It isa {trong thick membrane, very fmooth 
on the outer furface ; the inner, which ad- 
heres to the fubfance of the tefticle, being — 
rough and uneven. Into its upper part 
ave inferted blood veffels, nexyves, and — 
lymphatics, which from thence fend di- — 
vers branches into the fubftance of the 
tetticles. 
Albuginea is alfo a name fometimes given 

_ to one of the coats of the eye, otherwile 
called adnata. See the article ADNATA, 

ALBUGINEUS, an appellation given by 
_fome to the aqueous humour ef the eye. 
See the-article Eye. 

ALBUGO, among phyficians, denotes a 
diftemper of the eye, cauled by a white, 
denfe, and opaque {pot growing upon the 
tunica cornea, and obltrudting ghe fight. - 
It is otherwife called leucoma. See the 
article LEUCOMa. . 

ALBULA, imichthyology, a name given 
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by different authors to very different fithes ; 
particularly to the cyprinus with twenty 
bones in the belly-fin, and to feveral 
fpecies of coregonus. See the articles Cy- 
PRiNuUs and COREGONUS, 

The albula nobilis, or coregonus with 
fourteen rays in the back-fin, is repre- 
fented in plate XI. fig. 4. 

ALBUM, in antiquity, a kind of table, or 
xegifter, wherein the names of certain 
magiftrates, public tranfactions, &c. 
were entered, Of thefe there were va- 
rious forts, as the album fenatorum, al- 
bum judicum, album pretoris, &c. 

ALBUM gracum, among phyficians, de- 
notes the white dung of dogs, faid to be 
good for inflammations of the throat ; 
but little regarded at prefent. 

ALBuM oculi, the white of the eye; other- 
wife called albuginea and adnata. 

ALBUMEN, the term ufed by medical 


writers for the white of anegg. See the | 


article EGG, 
The albumina, or whites of eggs, are, on 
‘account of their agglutinating and cool- 
ing quality, ufed in collyriums for the 
eyes ; alfo for burns, and in fome mix- 
tures with bolearmoniac for frefh wounds, 
Boiled with any liquor, they ferve to cla- 
rify it; for being thereby hardened, they 
garry off with them the grofs and fecu- 
lent parts, 
Diftilling the albumen by a retort in a 
fand heat, till it be brought to a drynefs, 
it yields an incredible quantity of water, 
which has moft of the properties of the 
whole mafs. 
The white of an egg makes an extraordi- 
nary menftruum. Being boiled hard in 
the thell, and afterwards fufpended in the 
air bya thread, it refolves and drops 
down into an infipid fcentlefs liquor, 
which appears to be that anomalous un- 
accountable menflraum, fo much ufed by 
Paracelfus ; and will, though it contain 
nothing fharp,oleaginous, or faponaceous, 
make a thorough folution of myrrh ; 
which js more than either water, oil, 
{pirits, or even fire itfelf, can effect. 

ALBUQUERQUE, a city of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Leon and_province of Eftre- 
madura, fituated on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal. W. long. 7°, N. lat. 39°. 

ALBURN, the englith name of a compound 
colour, being a mixture of white and red, 
or reddifh brown. 

ALBUS picis, a name fometimés ufed for 
a fpecies of cyprinus, with large eyes and 
an acute roftrum. See Cyprinus. 


ALBY, or Auzi, acity of France, in the 
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province of Languedoc, fituated in 40’ 
eaft longit, and 43° 50° north lat, 

ALCA, in ornithology, a genus of birds of 
the order of the anferes: the beak is of a 
convex and compreffed figure ; and is in- 
curvated and furrowed in a tranf{verfe di- 
rection.; the feet ftand very backward, 
and have each three toes. 

ALCACER 4d Sal, or ALCAREZ, a town 

. of Portugal, in the province of Eftrema- 
dura, abaut forty-five miles fouth-eatt of. 
Lifbon. W. long. 9°, N. lat. 38° 30’. 

ALCAICS, ia antient poetry, a denomina- - 
tion given to feveral kinds of verfe, from 
their inventor Alczus. 

The firft kind confilts of five feet, wiz. 
1. a {pondeeor iambic: 2, aniambics 3.4 
long fyllable: 4, a daétyl: 5. a dadtyl > 
fuch is the following verfe of Horace, 
Omnes | e0\dem| cogimur,| omnium 
Verfatur urna, &c. 
The fecond kind confifts of two daétyls, 
and two trochees : fuch is 
Exili\um impofi|tura | cymbe. 
Befides thefe two, which are called daéty- 
lic alcai¢s, there is another termed fimply 
alcaic, and confifting of, 1. an epitrite ; 
2. acoriambus; 3. a coriambus; 4, a 
bacchius: thus, 
Cur timet fla\uum Tiberim| tangere, cur} 
olivum ? 

ALcalic ede, a kind of manly ode, com- 
pofed of feveral ftrophes, each confifting _ 
of four verfes, the two firft of which are” 
always alcaics of the firft kind ; the third 
verfe is an iambic dimeter hypercataleétic, - 
that is, it confifts of four feet and a long 
fyllable: and the fourth verfe is an alcaic 
of the fecond kind : fuch is the followimg _ 
ftrophe of Horace, who calls this kind of 
poetry minaces Alcai camena. 

Non poffidentem multa vocaveris 
Recié beatum: recins occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus fapienter uti, &c. 
Lib, IV. Od. ix. ver, 45. 

ALCAID, Atcaype, or ALCALDE, in 
the polity of the Moors, Spaniards, and 
Portuguefe, a magiftrate, or efficer of 
juftice, anfwering nearly to the French 
prevoft, and the britith juftice of peace. 
Thealcaid, among the Moors, is vefted 

- with fupreme jurifdi€tion, both in civil 
and criminal cafes, 

ALCALA de Guadiara, a.town of Spain, 
in the province of Andalufia, about fix 
miles fouth of Seville. 

ALCALA de Henares, a town of Spain, in 
the province of New Caftile, about fix- 


teen miles eaft of Madrid, 
ALCALA 
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ALCALA de Real, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Andalufia, about fifteen miles 
north- welt of the city of Granada. 
ALCALY, or ALKALy, in chemiftry, 
' @c. See the article ALKALY. 
ALCANNA, in commerce, a powder pre- 
- pared from the leaves of the egyptian pri- 
vet, in which the people of Cairo drive a 
confiderable trade. It is much ufed by 
the turkifh women, to give a golden co- 
Jour to their nails and hair, In dying, it 
gives a yellow colour, when fteeped with 
common water, and ared one, when in- 
fufed in vinegar. ‘There is alfo an oil 
extracted from the berries of alcanna, and 
. ufedin medicine as a calmer. 
ALCANTARA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Eftremadura, on the frontiers 
_of Portugal, W. lon. 7°, N. lat. 39° 10’. 
Knights of ALCANTARA, a military order 
of Spain, which took its name from the 
abovementioned city. 
‘The Spanifh antiquaries vary much in their 
accounts of this order. The Jefuit Mendo 
fixes its origin in 1156, Barbofa in 1176. 
The chronicles of the order relate, that 
Ferdinand king of Leon took it under his 
proteétion in 1176; that pope Alexan- 
der ILI. confirmed it the year following ; 
that Lucius III, in 1184, gave it the or- 
der of St. Benedi& ; and that Nugnez 
Ferdinand, in 1218, gave it the city Al- 
eantara, from whence it took the name. 
Carro de Forres, and Franc. de Bades 
affirm, that it was at firft called the order 
of St. Julian del Pereyro, from the name 
of the city where it was founded ; but 
that the precife year of its inftitution is 
not known, 
The knights of Alcantara make the fame 
vows as thofe of Calatrava, and are only 
diftinguifhed from them by this, that the 
erofs fleurdelifce which they bear over a 
Jarge white cloak, is of a green colour : 
they poffefs thirty-feven commendaries. 
By the terms of the furrender of Alcan- 
tara to this order, it was ftipulated, that 
there fhould be a confraternity between 
the two orders, with the fame prattices 
and obfervances in both ; and that the or- 
der of Alcantara, fhould be fubjeé to be 
vifited by the grand mafter of Calatrava. 
But the former foon got free from this 
engagement, on pretence that their grand 
matter had not been called to the eleftion 
of that of Calatrava, as had been likewife 
ftipulated in the articles. 
The knights of Alcantara make a very 
confiderable figure in the hiftory of the 


expeditions againft the Moors. 
ALCARAZ, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of New Caftile, fituated on the river 
Guadarema, W. lon. 3%, N. lat. 38° 3’. 
ALCAZAR de Sal, a {mall-town of Por- 
tugal, inthe province of Eftremadura, 
near the confines of that of Alantejo. 
ALCE, theelk, in zoology. See Etx. 
ALCEA, VERVAIN-MALLOW, in botany, 
a genus of the monadelphia polyandria 
clafs of plants, the calyx of which is a 
double perianthium ; the exterior one, 
which is permanent, confifts of a fingle 
patent leaf, divided into fix fegments 5 
the interior is alfo permanent, and con- 
fits of a fingle leaf divided into five feg- 
ments: the corolla confifts of five very large 
patent and emarginated petals, grow- 
ing together at the bafe : the fruit is come 
pofed of numerous capfules, each contain 
ing 4 finglecompreffed kidney-thaped feed. 
See-plate XII. fig. x. 

ALCHEMIST and ALcHEMy. See the 
articles ALCHYMIST and ALCHYMY. 
ALCHIMILLA, or ALCHEMILLA, LaA- 

DIES-MANTLE, in botany, a genus of 
the tetrandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a fingle-leaved peri- 
anthium : there is no corolla, nor any pe- 
ricarpium; the cup finally becomes a cap- 
fule, containing a fingle elliptical and 

compreffed feed. See plate XII, fig. 2. 
The alchimillas are efteemed powerful 
vulneraries and incraffants : they are like- 
wife faid to have confiderable efficacy in 
ftopping the floodings of the menfes and 
fluor albus ; and fome apply them exter- 
nally in a vomica pulmonum. 
ALCHYMIST, or ALCHEMIST, a per- 
fon who profeffes or praétifes alchymy. 
See the next article. 
The office of alchymifts, as affigned by 
fome authors, is of great extent: ‘to 
them it belongs to explain the principles, 
the properties, and qualities of all metals, 
and the feveral alterations thefe are capa- 
ble of ; to teach the manner of converting 
impure and grofs metals into gold and 
filver ; to give even to precious itones the 
degree of perfection they want ;: to pre- 
ferve the human body in perfeét- vigour, 


and cure the moft dangerous and defpe- | 


rate defeafes incident thereto. 
ALCHYMY, or AtcuEmMy, denotes the 
higher or more fecret parts of chemiftry. 
See the article CHEMISTRY. ~ 
The principal objects of alchymy are thefe, 


1, The making of gold. 2. An univer- — 


fal medicine, or panacea, 3. An uni- 
verlal 
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verfal diffolvent, or alkaheft. And, 4. An 
univerfal ferment. See the articles Pa- 
NACEA, ELIxiR, and ALKAHEST. 
As to the making of gold, it has been 
attempted three different ways, by fepara- 
tion, by maturation, and by tran{muta- 
tion ; which laft they pretend to effect by 
means of the philofopher’s ftone. See the 
article PHILOSOPHER’S flone. 

Kircher tells us, that the antient Egyp- 
tians were great adepts in alchymy ; but 
that they had no need to tranfmute the 
bafer metals into gold, as having ways 
to feparate it from all kindsof bodies, even 
the mud of the Nile. 

Be this as it will, modern alchymifts, 
who pretend to tranfmute metals into 
gold, area fetof arrant cheats: they put 
into a crucible the metal to be changed 
into gold ; then fet it on the fire, blow, 
and flir it with rods; and, after a great 
deal of farce, gold is at length found in 
the bottom of the crucible, inftead of the 
matter putin. But this there are feveral 
-ways of effefting without a tranfmutation 
of one metal into another : fometimes it 
is done by fecretly dropping in a piece’ of 
gold ; fometimes by cafting in fome gold 
duft under the appearance of fome elixir, 
or the like 5 fometimes a crucible is ufed 
with a double bottom, and gold conceal- 
ed between them ; fometimes the rod, 
employed to ftir the metal, is hollow, and 
filled with gold-duft ;. and at other times 
fome gold-dutt is mixed with the charcoal, 
the athes of the furnace, and the like. 
By fo many ways do thefe charltons im- 
pofe upon mankind, who are neverthelefs 
fo exceflively credulous as to believe 
them. 

ALcHyYMy is alfo fometimes, though in 
a lefs proper fenfe, ufed for common che- 
miftry, See the article CHEMIsTRY. 

ALCMAER, a town of north Holland, 
remarkable for the fine paftures in its 
neighbourhood, and the great quantities 
of butter and cheefe made there. 


ALCMANIAN, in antient lyric poetry, a - 


kind of verfe, confifting of two dactyls 
and two, trochees, as 
Virgini\bus pue\rifque | canto. 
ALCOBAGCA, a {mall town of Portugal, 
in the province of Eftremadura : it is de- 
fended by a pretty ftrong caftle ; but what 
makes it moft remarkable is the abbey of 
St Bennet, which is the burying-place of 
moft of the kings of Portugal. 
ALCOHOL, or Atxoot, in chemiftry, 
denotes {pirit of wine rectified by repeat- 
ed diftillations, till it has acquired the 
% 
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- utmoft fubtilty and perfe€tion of which it 
iscapable. See the article Sprrit. 
Pure alcohol is the lighteft of all fluids 
next to air; it is extremely thin, pel- 
lucid,.and fimple; it is wholly inflam- 
mable, leaving no phlegm or faces be- 
hind. It is a great refifter of putrefaction, 
and therefore ufed to preferve various ani+ 
mals, which being fufpended in it, will 
continue entire for many ages. 

ALcoHOL alfo denotes a very fine impal- 
pable powder, 

ALCOHOL martis, filings of fteel reduced 
to an impalpable powder, by turning it 
into ruft with urine, then levigating it, 
and mixing it with a large quantity of 
water, that is, about a gallon, to two 
pounds and a half of filings. After it 
has ftood a quarter of an hour, the upper 
part to the water is to be poured off, and 
evaporated toa drynefs, The powder at 
the bottom is to be put into a paper, in 
the form of a fugar-loaf, and wathed, by 
gradually pouring in hot water, till it is 
freed from the urinous falts . with regard 
to the remaining grofs powder, the fame 
procefs is to be repeated over again. 

To bring the gout back from the noble 
parts of the joints, Mufgrave has a great 
opinion to this remedy ; he prefcribes it 
thus: take of alcohol martis from five to 
ten grains, theriaca andromachi from 
half a fcruple to one dram, mix thefe 
with as much fyrup of clove july-flower as 
is fufficient to make a bolus. See Gour. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, among chemilts, 
the procefs of rectifying any fpirit, or re- 
ducing it to a perfeét alcohol. 
Alcoholization is fometimes ufed ina fy- 
nonymous fenfe with pulverization. See 
the article PULVERIZATION. 

ALCORAN, or ALKoRAN, the name of a 
book held equally facred among the maho- 
metans as the bible is among chriltians. 
The word altoran properly fignifies read- 
ing ; a title given it by way of eminence, 
jult as we call the old and new teftament, 
feriptures, 

That Mahomet was the atthor of theal> 
coran is allowed both by chriftians and. 
the mahometans themfelves; only the la 
ter-are fully perfuaded that it was revealed © 
to him by the minifiry of the angel Ga- — 
briel ; whereas the former, with more 
reafon, think it all his own invention, 
affitted by one Sergius a chriftian monk, 
The Alcoran is held not only of divine 
original, but eternal and uncreated, ‘re- 
maining, as fome exprefs it, in the very — 
eflence of God. The fw tranicript sg 
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from everlafting by God’s throne, written 
on a table of vaft bignefs, in which are al- 
- fo recorded the divine decrees, paft and 
future. A copy from this table, in one 
volume, on paper, was fent down to the 
loweft heaven, in the month of Rama- 
dan, on the night of power. From 
whence. it was delivered out to Mahomet 
by parcels, fome at Mecca, and fome at 
Medina. Though he had the confolation 
of feeing the whole once a year, and in 
the laft part of his life twice. Ten new 
chapters were delivered entire, the greater 
part only in feparate periods, which were 
written down from time to time by the 
the prophet’s amanuenfis, in this or that 
part, of this or the other chapter, as he 
direSted. The firft parcel that was re- 
vealed, was the five firft verfes of the 
_ninety-fixth chapter, which the prophet 
received in a cave of Mount Harah, near 
Meeca;. 
The general aim of the Alcoran was, to 
unite the profeffors of the three different 
religions, then followed in Arabia, Ido- 
laters, Jews, and Chriftians, in the know- 
ledge and worfhip of one God, under the 
fanétion of certain laws, and the outward 
figns of ceremonies, partly of antient, and 
partly of novel inftitution, enforced by the 
confideration of rewards and punifhments, 
both temporal and eternal, and to bring 
all to the obedience of Mahomet, as the 
prophet and embaffador of God, who was 
to eftabith the true religion on earth, and 
be acknowledged chief pontiff in {piritual 
matters. The chief point therefore incul- 
cated in the Alcoran, is the unity of God, 
to reftore which, the prophet confeffed 
- was the chief end of his miffion. The 
reft is taken up in prefcribing neceflary 
laws and dire&tions, frequent admo- 
nitions to “moral and divine virtues, 
the worfhip and reverence of the fu- 
preme being, and refignation to his will. 
One of their moft learned commentators di- 
ftinguithes the contents of the Alcoran, in- 
) Pacectical one literal; under the former 
‘ re comprehended all the ob{cure, parabo- 
lical, and cenigmatical paflages, with fuch 
as are repealed, or abrogated ; the latter, 
fuch as are clear, and in full force. 
As to the book itfelf, as it now ftands, 
it is divided into an hundred and fourteen 
furas ox chapters, which are again divid- 
‘ed into fmaller portions or verfes, But 
befides thefe divifions, mahometan writers 
farther divide it into fixty equal portions, 
called bizh or hazab, each of which they 
Aabdivide into four parts. 
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After the title at the head of each chapter, 
except the ninth, is prefixed the formula, 
‘* In the name of the moft mercifiil God,”’ 
called by the Mahometans Bé/mallah, 
wherewith they conftantly begin all their 
books and writings, as the diftinguifhing 
mark of their religion, 
Twenty-nine of the chapters of the Alco- 
ran have this further peculiarity, that 
there are certain letters of the alphabet 
prefixed tothem. In fomea fingle letter ; 
in others, two or more. Thefe letters are 
fuppofed, by the true believers, to conceal 
divers profound myfteries, the under- 
ftanding whereof has been communicated 
to no man, their prophet excepted, Yet 
fome have pretended to find their mean- 
ing, by fuppofing the letters to ftand for 
fo many words, exprefling the names, at- 


tributes, and works of God. Others ex- _ 


plain thefe letters from the organ made ufe 
of in their pronunciation ; others from 
their value in numbers. ‘Thus there are 
five chapters, whereof one-is the fecond, 
which begins with thefe letters, 4, Z, M. 
which fome imagine to ftand for Allah, 
Latif, Magid; God is gracious, and to 
be glorified. Others for Ana, Li, Minni ; 
To me, and from me, viz. belongs ali | 
perfection, and proceeds all. Others for 
Ana, Allah, Alam; (am the moft wile 
God. Taking the firft letter to denote 
the beginning of the firft word, the fecond 
the middle of the fecond, and the third © 
the laft of the third word. Others for — 
Allah, Gabricl, Mahomet: the firft, the 
author; the fecond, the revealer; the 
third, the preacher of the Alcoran, Others. — 
pretend, that as the letter 4 belon gs to the 
lower part of the throat, the firft of the 
organs of {peech ; Z to the palate, the 
middle organ, and M to the lips, the laft 
organ; fo thefe letters denote, that God — 
ig the beginning, middle, and end. 
Others, that as the numerical value of — 
thefe three letters is feventy-one, they de- 
nate, that inthe fpace of fo many years, 
the religion preached in the Koran fhall 
be fully eftablithed. Golius conjectures, 
that thefe letters were put.there by t! 
pyitt; for Amar ti Maho SUT F 
command of Mahomet. — ee: 


tongue, and as the or 
ave taught by the book. 


by any human pen ; and therefore infifted 
on aas bertiittent miragleygyeater than 
that of raifins the dead and | 
to convince the world of its divitte original ; 
and to this miracle did Mahomet himfelf 

_ chiefly appeal, for the confirmation of his 
miffion, publicly challenging the mot 
eloquent {choolmen in Arabia, to pro- 
duce a fingle chapter comparable to it. A 
Jate ingenious and candid writer, who is 
a very good judge, allows the ftyle of the 
alcoran,to be generally beautiful and flu- 
ent, efpecially where it imitates the pro- 
phetic manner, and fcripture phrafe ; con- 
cife, and often ob{cure ; adorned with 
bold figures, after the eaftern tatte ; 
enlivened with florid and fententious ex- 
preffions ; and, in many places, efpeci- 
ally where the majefty and attributes of 
God are defcribed, fublime and magnifi- 
cent. 

To the pomp and harmony of expreffion 
fome afcribe all the force and effect of the 
alcoran; which they confider as a fort of 
mufic, equally fitted to ravifh and amaze, 
with other fpecies of that art. In this 
Mahomet fucceeded fo well, and fo ftrange- 
ly captivated the minds of his audience, 
that feveral of his opponents thought it the 
effect of witchcraft and enchantment, as 
he himfelf complains, 

So numerous are the commentaries on the 
alcoran, that a catalogue of their bare 
titles would make a volume, we have a 
very elegzaut.tranflation of it into englifh 
by Mr. Sale; who has added a prelimi- 
nary difcourfe, ‘with other occafional 
notes, which the curious may coofvlt on 
this head, : 

Alcoran is alfo ufed, in a more limited 
fenfe, for a part or chapter of the alcoran, 

ALCORAN, in a figurative fenfe, is an ap- 
pellation given to any books full of im- 
poftures, or impiety, 

ALCORAN, among the Perfians, is alfo ufed 
for a narrow kind of fteeple, with two or 
three galleries, where the priefts, called 
moravites, fay prayers with a loud 
voice. 

ALCORANISTS, among the mahome- 

> an appellation given to thofe who 
ofely to the alcoran, as the ulti- 

f faith: fuch are the Perfians, 

adiftiné&tion from the Turks, 

Arabs, &c. who -admit a multitude of 

traditions befides the alcoran. 

ALCOVE, among builders, a recefs or 
partofa chamber, fepsrated by an eftrade 
or partition of columns and_other corref- 
ponding ornaments ; in which is placed a 
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' *bed of ftate, and fometimes feats to éfi- 
tertam company. spe 
‘Thefe alcoves are frequent in Spain, and 
the bed raifed two or three alcents, with 
a rail at the feet. ; 

ALCYONIUM, jin botany; a genus of 
fubmiarine plants, confifting of a rigid fis 
brofe fubltance, difpofed in various forms, 
and fometimes coated overtwith a cru of 
a fimilar but more cei pa matter than 
the ret. 

The alcyouia, of which authors enue 
rate a great many {pecies, have no vifible 
flowers nor feds. 

ALCYONTUM is alfo uled for various othet 
fubltances, particularly a kind of white 
coral, or aftroites, frequently found fof- 
file in England, ; 

ALDBOROUGH, a fea-port town of Suf. 
folk, which fends two members to pare 
liament, E. lon, 1° go’, Ni lat. 52° 20/4 

ALDBOROUGH is alfa a market-town of 
Yorkthire, about fifteen miles north-wett 
of the city of York. 

ALDEA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Eftremadura, about ten niiles 
fouth of Lifbon, 

ALDEBARAN, in aftronomy, a ftar of 
the firft magnitude, called im englith the 
bull’s eye, as making the eye of the cons 
ftellation taurus. 5 

ALDER -iree, the englith name of a genus 
of trees, called by botanifts anus. See 
the article ALNUs, Aig 
Alder-wood is much ufed by turners, 
for making houfhold furniture, ladders, 
€&c. It will keep long in water, and 
therefore makes good pipes for convey 
ing water. ' : 

Berry-bearing- ALDER, the englifh name of 
the frangula of botanical writers. See 

* the article FRANGULA. ht 

ALDERAIMIN, in aftronomy, a ftar of 
the third magnitude, on the right fhoul- 
der of cepheus. See the article CEPHEUS, 

ALDERMAN, in the britifh policy, a 
magiltrate fubordinate to the mayor of a 
city, or town-corporate. sah 
The rumber of thefe magiftrates is not 
limitedy but is more or lefs according to 
the magnitude of the place. In London 
they are twenty-fix ; each having one of 
the wards of the city committed to his 
care. Their office is for life; fo that 
when one of them dies, or refigns, a 
-ward-meote is called, who return two 
perfons, one of whom the lord mayor and 
aldermen choofe to fupply the vacancy. 
By the charter of the city of London gall 
the aldermen who haye been lowdhbaeis, 
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together with the three eldeft ones not ar- 
rived at that dignity, are jultices of the 
peace. 

ALDERMAN, among our faxon anceftors, 

was a degree. of nobility, anfwering to 
earl or count at prefent. 
Alderman was alfo ufed, in the time of 
king Edgar, for a judge or jultice; in 
which fenfe Alwin is called aldermannus 
totius Anglia. 

ALDERNEY, or Auricni, an ffland 
On the coaft of Normandy, fubjeé.to the 
crown of Great Britain. 

ALE, 2a fermented liquor, obtained from 
an infafion of malt, and differing only 
from beer by having a lefs proportion of 
hops. See the articles BEERandBREWING. 
Ale is thought to be the fame kind of li- 
quor with the cerevifia, zythum, and cur- 
mi of the antients, 

There are feveral forts of ale, fome pre- 
pared one way, fome another. Pale ale 
1s brewed of malt flightly dried, and is 
efteemed more vifcid than brown ale, 
which is made of malt more highly dried 
or roafted. : 

The annual confumption of ale, or malt- 

' Hiquors in the britifh dominions, is very 
great; fome making it amount to the 
value of four millions fterling, 

Medicated AEs, thofe wherein medicinal 

herbs have been infufed, or put to fer- 
ment: fuch are the cerevifia cephalica, 
werevifia epileptica, Ge, 
Gill-ale, or that prepared by infufing the 
dried leaves of ground-ivy, is efteemed 
abiterfive and, vulnerary ; and therefore 
good in diforders of the breait and ob- 
ftructions of the vifcera. 

ALE-BERRY, the popular name for ale that 
is boiled with bread and mace, {weetenedy 
ftrained, and drank hot, 

ALE-CONNOR, an officer in London, who 
infpeéts the meafures of public houfes. 
They are four in number, and chofen by 
the common-hall of the city. 

ALE-SILVER, a tax paid yearly to the 

' Jord mayor of London, by all who fell 
alegwithin the city. 

ALE-MBASURE. See MEASURE. 

ALEA, in roman antiquity, denotes in 
general all manner of games of chance ; 
but in a more reftrif&ted fenfe, was ufed 
fora particular game played with dice 
and tables, not unlike our back-gammon, 
See the article BaCK-GAMMON. 

ALECTORIA, in natural hiftory, a ftone 

faid to be formed in the ftomach, hiver, 

er rather gall-bladder of old cocks ; to 
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which old medical authors. attributé a 
great many fabulous virtues, 

ALECTOROMANTIA, in grecian anti- 
quity, a fpecies of divination performed 
by means of a cock, in the following 
manner: A circle being defcribed on the 
ground, and divided into twenty-four 
equal portions, in each of thefe {paces was 
written one of the letters of the alphabet, 
and on each of the letters was laid a grain 
of wheat ; after which a cock being turn- 
ed loofe in the circle, particular notice 
was taken of the grains picked up by the 
cock, becaufe the letters under them be- 
ing formed into a word, made the an- 
fwer defired. 

ALEGRET TE, a town of Portugal in the 
province of Alentejo, fituated on the river 
Caya. W. lon, 7°. 50/"N. lat. 39°. 

ALEMBIC, or Lempsic, a chemical vef- 
fel, ufually made of copper, being an ob- 
long roundifh body, terminating in a 
floping tube, or roftrum, through which 
the condenfed vapours pa(s in diftillation. 
The alembic, properly fpeaking, is only 
the upper part of an apparatus uled’for - 
diftilling, but fome lefs accurate writers 
often.ufe it to denote the whole. 
Alembics are either open, thatis, where | 
the head and cucurbit make two feparate | 
parts ; or blind, where the capital is fealed | 

metically upon the cucurbit. 

ALEMBROTH, among alchymilfts, de- 
notes a kind of fixed alkaline falt, nearly | 
allied to halonitrum and alum, and par- 
taking of the nature of alkahelt, See the 
article ALKAHEST. 

Some ufe the term alembroth dzficcatum, 
for falt of tartar. See the article TARTAR. 

ALENGNER, a town of Portugal, inthe © 
province of Eftremadura, about twenty- 
feven miles N. E. of Lifbon. 

ALENTEJO, a province of Portugal, ly-_ 
ing fouthward of the Tagus. 

ALENZON, a large city of Normandy, fi- 
tuated under the fame meridian with 
London, in 48° 32/ N. latitude. 

It is the capital of a dutchy of the fame _ 
name, 

ALEPPO, a large city of Afiatic Turky, 
fituated in E. longitude 37° 4’. and N. 
latitude 36° 30°. 

It is an inland town, lying almoft in the 
middle between the river Euphrates and 
the Levant-fea, ‘The chriftians who are 
allowed the free exercife of their religion, 
have their heufes and churches in the fu- 
burbs. 
The beglerbeg of Aleppo commands the 
whole 
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whole extent of country between the Le- 
vant-fea and the Euphrates, 

ALET, or ALETH, a city of France, fi- 
tuated in the upper Languedoc at the 
foct of the Pyrenees, about thirty-two 
miles S. W. of Norbonne, E. long, 2°. 
N. lat. 43°. 10’. 

ALEXANDRIA, a port town of Egypt, 
fituated in E, longitude 31°15’ and N. 
latitude 30° 40’. about fourteen miles 
weftward of the moft wefterly branch of 
the river Nile. 

ALEXANDRIA is alfo the name of a city of 
Italy, fituated on the river Tanaro, 
about forty miles N. W. of Genoa. 
E. longitude 8° 52’. N. latitude 44° 45’. 
ALEXANDRIAN, or ALEXANDRIN, in 
poetry, a kind of verfe, confifting of 
twelye, or of twelve and thirteen fyllables 
alternately ; fo called from a poem on 
the life of Alexander, written in this 
kind of verfe, by fome french poet, 
Alexandrins are peculiar to modern poe- 
try, and feem well adapted to epic poems. 
They are fometimes ufed by moft nations 


of Europe, but chiefly by the French ;_ 


whofe tragedies are generally compofed 
in Alexandrins. 

ALEXIPHARMIC, among phyficians, 
an appellation given to fuch medicines as 
refift poifon, and correét or expel the 
caufes of malignant diforders. 
Alexipharmics preduce their effect chiefly 
by promoting perfpiration, whereby the 
putrid particles are carried off: they are 
therefore nearly allied to the diaphoretics, 
See the article DIAPHORETICS. 
Alexipharmics agitate and attenuate the 
humours, on which account they are im- 
proper in all cafes where thefeare acrid or 
too thin ; alfo in all inflammatory difor- 
ders, unlefs adminiftred with great cau- 
tion, On the contrary, they are very 
ferviceable in thofe difeafes, which pro- 
ceed from external cold and obftructed 
perfpiration, as catarrhs, rhéumatifms, 
fluxes, coughs, and glandular tumours. 
Alexipharmics make a large clafs of me- 
dicines, but the principal ones are thefe : 
x, Of the animal kingdom, hartfhorn, 
bezoars, and the bones and teeth of dit- 
ferent animals. 2. Of the vegetable 
kingdom, the leaves and flowers of 
all the aromatic plants, efpecially fuch as 
are umbelliferous, 3. Of the mineral 
kingdom, the different preparations of an- 
timodny, the dulcified fpirit of vitriol with 
alcohol. 

ALEXITERIAL, among phyficians, a 
term of much the fame import with a- 
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lexipharmic ;"though fometimes ufed in a 
fynonymous fenfe with amulet. See the 
articles ALEXIPHARMIC and AMULET. 

ALFAQUES, among the .Moors, the 
name generally ufed for their clergy, or 
thofe who teach the mahometan religion, 
in oppofition to the morabites, who ane 
fwer to monks among chriftians. 

ALFELD, a town of Germany in the bi- 
fhopric of Hildefheim, and circle of lower 
Saxony, fituated about ten miles S. of 
Hildetheim, in E. longitude 9° 50’, and 
N. latitude 52°. 

ALFET, in our old cuftoms, denotes a 
cauldron full of boiling water, wherein 
an accufed perfon, by way of trial or pur- 
gation, plunged his arm up to the elbow. 

ALGA, in botany, a genus of fubmarine 
plants, called in englifh, grafs-wreck, 

~ and compofed of long flender leaves of a 
dufky-green colour, very much refem- 
bling fome kinds of grafs. See plate 
AIT, fig, 3° 

- Authors enumerate feveral {pecies of al« 
ga, the moft confiderable of which is the 
alga-marina, fo much ufed in the glafs 
trade. See the article GLAss, 

ALGAROT, or ALGAREL, among che- 

' mifts, an arabic term for an emetic pow- 
der, prepared from regulus of antimony 
diffolved in acids, and feparated again 
by repeated lotions in lukewarm water. 
By evaporating two third parts of all thefe 
lotions, is obtained a very acid liquor, 
called /pirit of pbilofophic vitriol. 

ALGARVA, the mott foutherly province 
of the kingdom of Portugal. See the ar- 
ticle PORTUGAL. ae 

ALGEBRA, a general method of compu+ 
tation by certain figns and fymbols ; or 
it is the method of refolving problems by 
means of equations, See EQUATION. 
Some call algebra fpecious, literal, or 
univerfal arithmetic. Others define it to 
be the art of refolution and equations. 
Cardan calls it very juftly, ars magna, 
the great art. 

From the Arabians, the Moors and Sa- 
racens brought this art into Spain ; from 
whence it came into England, and that 
before we knew any thing of Diophan- 
tus, a greek writer who publifhed a fy- 
ftem of algebra about the year 8co of the 
chriftian ra. 
To the facility, concifenefs, and great 
extent of the algebraical method of com- 
putation, may, in a great meafure, the 
modern improvements in geometry and 
the other branches of mathematics be a- 
“feribed. It has, indeed, been accufed of 
& obp 
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obfcurity, but without reafon$ for as we 
have no ideas more clear or diftin& than 

* thofe of numbers,’ it frequently happens 
that more fatisfa&tory knowledge is ob- 
tiine’ from computations, than from 
conftructions, 

The obfcurity complained of, has chiefly 
arifen from the ufe of the negative fign, 
See the article NEGATIVE. | 

Algebra is of two kinds, numeral and li- 
teral. 

Numeral ALGEBRA, that wherein all the 

_ given quantiues are reprefented by num- 
' bers, and only the unknown quantity 
expreffed by fome letter or other fymbol. 
This is otherwile called vulgar algebra, 
* and was that uled by the antients. 
Literal or fpécious ALGEBRA, that wherein 
’ all the quantities, known as well as un- 
- known, are exprefied by letters of the al- 
“phabet. 
his way of notation pleafes the mind, 
aflifis the imagination, and edfes the me- 
_ Mory: neither is it, like the zumeral, li- 
mited to certain kinds of problems, but 
ferves equally for the invefligation and 
~ demonftration of aJ] theorems and pro- 
blems both arithmetical and geometrical, 
In this art, the given quantities are ge- 
nerally marked with the firft Letters of the 
alphabet, a, 8, ¢c, d, Gc, and the quan- 
' tities fought are diftinguifhed by the laft 
Jetters, x, y, x, &c, but Harriot,. and 
fome others, denote the unknown quan- 
tities by yowels, and the known by con- 
- fonants. 
We have a multiplicity of books on this 
fubje; but thofe of Saunderfon, Simp- 
_ fon, and Maclaurin, are undoubtedly 
the beft, 
As to the feveral rules and operations of 
algebra, they will be treated of under their 
yelpective articles. See the articles Ap- 
DITION, SUBSTRACTION, &e. 

ALGEBRAIC, or ALGEBRAICAL, de- 
notes any ‘thing belonging to. algebra, 
Thus we fay algebraical charaéters, al- 
gebraical curve, @c. See the articles 

CRARACTER, CURVE, &c, 

ALGENEB, a fixed “ar of the fecond mag- 
nitude, on the right fhoulder of the con- 

_ ftellation Perfeus. See PERSEUS. 

ALGHER, or ALGER], a city on the 
north-weft coalt of the ifland of Sar- 
dinia, fituated in E. longitude 8° 40’, 

~and N. latitude 41° 30°. 

ALGIERS, a kingdom of Africa, fituated 
between 30 and 37 degrees of N, latitude ; 
and between 1° W. and 9° E. longitude. 

_qt is Bounded by the Mediterranean on 
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the north, by the kingdom of Tunis on 
the eaft, by mount Atlas on the fouth, 
and by the river Mulvia, which feparates 
it from the empire of Morocco, on the 
weit ; extending 600 miles from eaft to 
welt, along the barbary coaft. 

The Turks, who are matters of this king- 
dom, are but few in number in compari- 
fon of the Moors, or natives, who have 
no fhare in the government. The Arabs 
who live in tents are diftinét from either. 
‘The dey of Algiers is an 'abfolute, tho” 
an eleétive monarch. He is chofen by the 
turkith foldiers only, and is frequently 
depofed, oreyen put to death, by them. 

ALGIERS is alfo the name of the capital of 
the above-mentioned kingdom, fituated 
near the mouth of the river Safran, on the 
Mediterranean -fea, oppofite to the ifland 
of Majorca; its E. longitude being 3° 
20°, andits N. latitude 36° 40’. 

ALGOL, the name of a fixed far of the 
third magnitude in the conftellation Per- 
feus, otherwile called Medufa’s head, 

ALGONQUIN, one of the two principal 
languages f{poken in North America, 
viz, from the river of St. Lawrence to 
that of Miffifippi; the other, which is 
called Huron, being fpoken in Mexico. 

ALGORITHM, an arabic term, not un 
frequently ufed to denote the practical 
rules of algebra, and fometimes for the 
practice of cominon arithmetic ; in which 
laft fenfe, it coincides with logiftica nu- 
meralis, or the art of numbering truly 
and readily. Hea 
Hence we meet with the algorithm of in- 
tegers, algorithm of fraétions, &c. See 
the articles INTEGER, &c. 

ALHAMA, a {mall town of Granada in 
Spain, furrounded with hills, and fituat- 
ed about twenty-five miles S. W. of Gra- 
nada. W. Jon, 4°, N. lat. 37°. 

ALHIDADE, or AtLipapdE, a term of 
arabic origin, fignifying the index or — 
diopter of a mathematical inftrument for — 
taking heights and diftances. See the 
article DIOPTER. ; 

ALHIRTO, otherwife called RostTRUM 
GaLLINA, in aftronomy, a fixed tar of 
the third magnitude in the conftellation 
capricorn. 

ALI gives the denomination to a feét, or di- 
vifion, among the Mahometans, who 
adhere to the right of fucceffion of Ali, 
the fourth caliph, or fucceffor of Maho- 
met, and the reform of muffelmani{m jn- 
troduced by him. 

The feétaries of Ali, are more particular- 
ly called Schiites, and ftand oppofed e 
; the 
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the Sunnites, or fe&t of Omar, who ad- 
heré to the law, as left by Mahomet, 
Abubeker, and Omar. Ali was coufin 
of Mahomet, and fon-in-Jaw of that pro- 
phet, having married his daughter Fati- 
mah. After Mihomet’s death, great dif- 
putes arofe about the fucceflion; many 
ftood for Ali, but Abubeker was prefer- 
red, and eleéted the firft caliph. Ali took 
his turn, after the death of Othmam 
The Perfians are the chief adherents to 
the fe& of Ali, whom they hold to have 
been the legitimate fucceffor of Mahomet, 
and Abubeker an ufurper, On the con- 
trary, the Turks are of the fect of Omar, 
and hold Ali in execration, having raifed 
a furious civil war among the mufful- 
men. 
ALICANT, a large ‘fea-port town of 
Spain, in the province of Valencia, with 
a very ftrong caftle. It is fituated in W. 
longit. 30’ and N, latitude 38° 35’. 
ALIEN, in Jaw, a perfon born in a flrange 
country, not within the king’s allegiance, 
in contradiftinétion from a denizen or na- 
tural fubjeé, 
An alien is incapable of inheriting lands 
in England, till naturalized by an act of 
parliament. — No alien is intitled to vote 
in the choice of members of parliament, 
has a right to enjoy offices, or can be re- 
turned on any jury, unlefs where an alien 
is party in a caufe; and then the inqueft 
of jurors fhal] be one half denizens and 
the other aliens. 
ALIEN-DUTY, an impoft laid on all goods 
imported by aliens, over ‘and above the 
cuftoms paid for fuch goods imported by 
britifh, and on britifh bottoms. See the 
article DuTY. 
ALIEN-PRIORIES, a kind of inferior mo- 
nafteries, formerly very numerous in 
England, and-fo called from their be- 
longing to foreign abbies. 
ALIENABLE, denotes fomethiing that may 
be alienated. See ALIENATION. 
All eftates are alienable ; except thofe'in 
tail and for life: a bond too, with condi- 
tion-not to alien, is faid to be good. 
ALIENATION, Glienatio,in taw, de- 
notes the aét of making over a man’s 
property in lands, tenements, &¢. to an- 
other perfon, ‘ 
To alien or alienate in fee, is to fell or 
convey the fee-fimple of lands, @c. 
Alienation, in mortmain, is making over 
Jands, tenements, &c. to a body politic, 
or to a religious houfe, for which the 
king’s licence muft firft be obtained, 
“otherwife the lands, @c, aliened will be 


forfeited. See the article MoRTMAaIN, 
Alienation of crown lands is always fup- 
pofed to be made under a faculty of per- 
petual redemption. > oT 
A perpetual copy-hold is alfo a kind of 
alienation. 


ALIENATION, in roman antiquity, was 


i for a father’s difcarding a fon in 
is own life-time, See ABDICATION, 
ALIENATION-OFFICE is that to which are 
carried all writs of covenants and entry 
upon which fines are levied, in order to 
have fines for alienation fet upon them. 
ALIFORMIS, in anatomy, the name of 
a pair of mutfcles arifiag from the ptery~ 
goide bones, the proceéfs of the os cunei- 
forme, with a beginning partly nervous, 
and partly flefhy, and ending in the neck 
of the lower jaw towards the internalfea 
of ‘the head. m 
ALIFORMIS PROCESSUS, a name fome- 
times given to the prominences of the os 
cuneiforme, See CUNEIFORME. 
ALIMENT, ina general fenfe, whatever 
contributes to the nourifhment of a body, 
whether animal or vegetable. 
Aliment, among phyficians, fignifies what- 
ever is capable of nourifhing the human 
body. Aliment is either animal or vege- 
table, of an attenuating or incraflating na~- 
ture; and with refpeétto the tafte, is fweet, 
fat, acid, aftringent, falfuginous, bitter, 
andacrid. See Drier, Foop, Dicges- 
TION, and SANGUIFICATION, © 


Aliment fhould always be of a lower na-— 


ture than the body nourifhed ; for too 
near an’ approximation or fimilatity of 
fubftance betwixt the aliment and the bo- 
dy to be nourifhed, fucceeds but badly, 

ALIMENT is allo fometimes ufed ina fyno- 
nymous fenfe'with alimony. See the ar- 
ticle ALIMONY. : 

ALIMENTARY, in a general fenfe, a 
‘term applied to whatever belongs to ali- 
ment or food. 

ALIMENTARY DUCT, a name by which 

fome call the inteftines, on account of the 
food’s pafling through them. 
Morgan in his mechanital practice of 
phyfic, confiders the alimentary dud as a 
great gland; the laéteals being its fecre-. 
tory veffels, and the inteftines from the 
pylorus to the anus its vas expurgato- 
rium, ooh 
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Some make the alimentary du& to be the - 


true characteriftic of an animal. See the 
article ANIMAL. eats: 
Alimentary du& is fometimes alfo ufed 
for the thoracic duét. See THoracic. 
ALIMENTARY CHILDREN, @limentarii 
pueri, 
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pueri, in Yoman antiquity, an appellation 
given to thole educated in houfes, not un- 
like our hofpitals, ereéted for that purpofe. 

»There were likewife alimentary girls, 
Glimentaria puelle, who owed their 
maintenance to the bounty of feveral em- 
preffes, as the boys did theirs to that of the 
emperors. 

ALIMENTARY LAW, among the Romans, 
that whereby children were obliged to 
maintain their aged parents. 

ALIMONY, alimonia, in law, denotes the 
maintenance fued for by a wife, in cafe 
of a feparation from her hufband, where- 
in the is neither chargeable with elope- 
ment nor adultery, 

Antiently, this was recoverable only in 
the f{piritual courts, but at prefent may be 
obtained in chancery. 

ALIPILARIUS, or ALiPiLus, in ro- 

--man antiquity, a fervant belonging to 
the baths, whofe bufinefs it was by means 
of waxen plafters and an inftrument call- 
ed volfella, to take off the hairs from the 

_ arm pits, and even arms, legs, &c. this 
being deemed a point of cleanlinefs. 

ALIQUANT parts, in arithmetic, thofe 
which will not divide or meafure the 
whole number exaétly. Thus 7 is an 
aliquant part of 26, fortwice 7 wants z 
of 16, and three times 7 exceeds 16 by 5. 

ALIQUOT part, is fuch part of a number 
as will divide and meafare it exaétly 

gr ithoumeny remainder. — For inftance, 
~~ is an aliquot part of 4, 3 of 9, and 4 
of 16. 


To find all the aliquot parts of a num- 


ber, divide it by its leaft divifor, and 
the quotient by its leaft divifor, until 
you get a quotient not farther divifible, 
- and you will have all the prime divifors 
or aliquot parts of that number. Thus 
Go divided by 2, gives the quotient 30, 
which divided by 2 gives 15, and a5 
divided by 3, gives the indivifible quo 
tient 5, Hence the prime aliquot parts 
are I, 2) 2, 3,53 and by multiplying 
any two or three of thefe together, you 
will find tHe.compound aliquot parts, 
VIZ. Ay 65 10) 1%, 159205 30. 
Aliquot parts muft not be confounded 
with commenfurable ones ; for though 
the former be all commenfurable, yet 
thefe are not always aliquot parts: thus 
4 is commenturable with 6, but is not 
an aliquot part of it. See the article 
COoMMENSURABLE, 
ALISMA, GREAT WATER PLANTAIN, in 
botany, a genus of the hexandria poly- 
gynia clafs of plants, the calyx of which 
3 


is a perianthium compofed ‘of three oval, 
hollow, permanent leaves; the. corolla 
confifts of three, large, roundifh, plane, 
and very patent petals; the fruit confifts 
of capfules, arranged together in a roun- 
dith or trigonal form: the feeds are fingle 
and fmall. 


ALITES, in roman antiquity, a defigna- 


tion given to fuch birds as afforded mat- 
tes for auguries by their flight; in which 
fenfe, they are contradiftinguifhed from 
thofe called ofcines. See OscineEs. 


ALKA, in ornithology, a bird of the an- 


feres, or goofe-kind, about the fize of a 
duck, and all over black except the breaft 
and belly which are white: it is called 
in englifh the awk or razor-bill. See 
plate XIII. fig. 3. 


ALKAHEST, or ALCAHEST; among 


chemifts, denotes an univerfal menftruum 
capable of refolving all bodies into their 
ens primum, or Ft matter; and that 
without fuffering any change, or dimi- 
nution of force by fo doing. 

Van Helmont aflures us, in the moft po- 
fitive manner, that he himfelf was malter 
of fuch a menftruum ;_ concerning which 
many have been the opinions and hypo- 
thefes of chemifts. Some have had fan - 
guine expectations of finding an alka- 
heft in fea-falt, and mercury; others 
from nitre; in fhort, there are few bo- 
dies, but fome one or other has fixed 
on as the fubjeé of his refearches after 
this fo much famed menftruum. But 
the moft general opinion is, that it is to 
be obtained from human urine. Weare 
told, that the matter of this diffolvent is 
both bafe and precious; that it cofts 
nothing ; that all men have it in their 
power; that Adam carried it with him 
when he went out of Paradife; that it 
is concealed in the microcofm, and very 
powerful in the macrocof{m; in fhort, 
that it is human urine. 

Paracelfus ufes no fynonymous terms for 
the alkaheft ; but Helmont calls it zgzzs 
aqua, ignis gebenna, and fummum et feli- 
cifimum omnium falium. He adds, that 
it was no natural produétion, but folely 
to be obtained by art. 

Alkaheft, according to Starkey, is com- 
pofed of three principles: a volatile uri- 
nous falt; an intermediate fpirit, or ef- 
fential oil of urine ; and an acid nowife 
corrofive, which is nothing but the vinous 
fpirit of urine, When the oily fpirit 


has coagulated the falt, both are to be ] 


diffolved by the vinous fpirit, which. will 
likewife. unite with them by fermenta- 
tion, 


ALK 
tion. ‘This operation is to be repeated, 
till the whole becomes an entirely fiery 
and fpirituous effence, or what is the 
fame thing, a falt without phlegm. 
Various other proceffes are delivered, by 
different authors, for obtaining an alka- 
heft ; which, it is faid, will tranfmute 
ftones, gems, metals, and in general, all 
bodies whatever, whether belonging to 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom, into an aétual falt, equal in quan- 
tity to their whole bulk. 

It is an obfervation of Boerhaave, that 
nothing in all nature is more furprifing 
than the change of bodies attributed to 
the action of this menftruum ; inafmuch 
as they are changed into a quite different 
matter, without lofing any of their virtues 
or weight in the operation, By means 
of alkaheft, the moft folid bodies, not 
excepting gold and gems, are faid to be 
changed into a faline volatile fubftance, 
which contains all their virtues, and is 
capable of mixing with animal fluids. 
In this ftate they become potable, in 
the true fenfe of the word; for what 
the chemifts mean by potable gold, is on- 
ly gold reduced toa faline and foluble 
fubftance, capable of circulating thro’ 
all the veffels of the human body. 
Another equally furprifing property of 
alkaheft, is its being able to diffolve all 
thefe bodies, without mixing with, or 
fuffering any change from them ; fo that 
it muft produce its effeéts, by only aét- 
ing externally upon the fubject. 

After all, many great chemifts have 
doubted whether it be poffible to obtain 
fuch an univerfal menftruum, as the al- 
kaheft is reprefented to be, ‘Thofe who 
defire a more particular account of the 
alkaheft, may confult Boerhaave’s ele- 
ments of chemiftry; alfo Starkey, Pel- 
Jetier, Juncker, Baldwin, &c. who have 
all treated of this fubject. 

ALKALI, among chemifts and phyfi- 
cians, an appellation given to all fub- 
ftances which excite a fermentation when 
mixed with acids. 

Originally the term alkali fignified on- 
ly the falt extraéted from the athes of 
kali or glafs-wort; afterwards, it was 
ufed for the falts of all plants, extracted 
in the fame manner; and as thefe were 
obferved to ferment with acids, the figni- 
fication of the term was ftil] farther ex- 
tended, fo as to comprehend whatever 
fubftances had this effect. 

Alkalies, or alkaline fubftances, are 
therefore of various and widely different 
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kinds. Some are earthy, as quick-lime, 


marble, and fealed earths; others me- 
talline, as gold, filver, tin, Gc. others 
of animal origin, as fhells, bezoars, the 
calculus humanus, &c. and laftly, all 
the ftony fubmarine plants, as coral. 
Alkalies are either fixed, as falt of tar- 
tar, and oil of tartar per deliquium ; or 
volatile, as fpirit of harthhorn, The 
fixed may be diftinguifhed from the vo- 
Jatile, as the former will give a red orange 
colour to a folution of quick-filver by 
the fpirit of nitre; whereas the latter 
ib to this folution a white milky co- 
our. But every alkaline fubftance, whe- 
ther fixed or volatile, being mixed with 
the juices of turnfol, rofes, or violets, 
prefently changes their natural colours 
to'a green. It muft be obferved, that 
no vegetables can afford an alkaline falt 
without the action of fire; on the con- 
trary, if fuffered to dry or rot {pontane- 
oufly, they vanifh or change their form, 
without leaving the leaft fixed alkali be- 
hind. Hence we may conclude, that 
fixed alkaline falts have their nature im- 
parted to them by fire, and not by any 
natural vegetable operation. 
There is, however, a natural fixed alkali 
of the mineral kind, namely natrum, 
which is more common than is generally 
imagined, and is often found in mineral 
waters, Of the feveral kinds of fixed 
alkalies, the moft common is that called 
by the name of pot-afh. 
The grofs lee which wines depofite after 
fermentation, being preffled dry, and 
burnt to afhes, afford likewife a fixed al- 
kali, which may alfo be produced from 
fixed nitre, from tartar and nitre mixed, 
and regulus of antimony. . 
It is evident, from repeated experiments, 
that all fixed alkalies are endowed with 
the power of attracting water, air, pure 
alcohol, oil and acids, though of thele 
laft, they attra& fome more ftrongly than 
others, 
Alkalies are ufed in medicine to refolve © 
and fufe tenacious coagilations of the 
juices, to open obftructions, attenuate the 
fluids, gently ftimulate the folids, pro- 
mote perfpiration, fweat, urine, and a 
difcharge of all acid humeurs, by means 
of a neutral purgative falt, which they 
form with the acid in the inteftines. 
Whether any volatile alkali exifts in na- 
ture, without the affiftance of putrefac- 
tion, or diftillation, is not eafy to deter- 
mine; but it is certain, that both animal 
and vegetable fubltances yicld thefe falts 
in 
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in great plenty, The moft remarkable are 
animal falts; which may be procured by 
diftillation from every animal fubftance, 
as hartfhorn, bloed, filk, cobwebs, &c. 
The hypothefis of acid and alkali was 
formerly in great efteem. The patrons 
of this hypothefis afferted that alkalies 
and. acids were the univerfal principles of 
all bodies ; and from hence accounted for 
every phenomenon of nature. But ex- 
perience has demonftrated their fyitem to 
be falfe and infignificant, See AcrD. 

ALKALINE, ina general fenfe, a term 
applied to all {uch things as have the pro- 
perties of an alkali. See ALKALI, 

VALKALIZATION, among chemitts and 
phyficians, denotes the impregnating a 
liquor with alkaline falts. 

ALKALY, the fame with alkali. 
article ALKALI, 

ALKEKENGI, winTER-CHERRY, in bo- 
tany, the name of a diftin& genus of 
plants, the flower of which confiits of one 
jJeaf, of a rotated form, and divided into 
feveral fegments. This is-(ucceeded by a 
fott fruit, refembling a cherry in thape, 
and containing a number of flat feeds. 
See plate XIII. fig. 2. 

‘This genus is called by Linnzus, phy- 
falis, and makes one of the pentandria 
monogynia clafs of the {ame author. 

“ALKERMES, in pharmacy, a compound 
cordial medicine, of the form and confift- 
ence of a confection, «It is made of va- 
rious ingredients, as rofe-water, fugar, 
cinnamon, aloes- wood, &c. but the prin- 
cipal oneis kermes, See KERMES. 

‘(ALKORAN.  See:the article ALCORAN. 

“ALL-HALLOWS, or ALL-SaAINTS, a fef- 
tival obferved by mof{t denominations of 
chriftians, in commemoration of .all the 
‘faints in general. It is kept on the firft 
“of November. 

Thernumber of faints being fo exceffively 
multiplied, :it was found too burden- 
‘fome, to dedicate a feaft day toeach. In 
reality there were not days enopgh, fcarce 
hours enough, in the year for this pur- 
‘ pofe. Hence an expedient was had re- 
courfe to, by commemorating {uch in the 
Jump as had not their own days, »Bo- 
oniface TV. in the ninth century, intro- 
duced the feaft of all- faints in Italy, 
which was foon after adopted into the 
* other churches, 

AALL saints Bay, or Batha de todos fane- 
tos, a {pacious harbour neaf St. Salvador in 
Brazil, in fouth America, onthe atlantic 
ocean, W, longitude 40°. S. latitudes 2°, 


See the 
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ALL-SOULS, a feftival kept in comme> | 


ALLANTOIS, or ALLANToIDEs, in 


- Heifter lay under the fame incredulity 


ALLAY, the fame with alloy. 
ALLEGATION, el/legatio, ina law fenfe, 


AE: 


moration of all the faithful deceafed, on 
the fecond of November. ‘ 
The feat of all-foule was firft introduced 
in the eleventh century, by Odilon abbot 
of Cluny, who enjoined it on his own 
order; but it was not long before it 
became adopted by the neighbouring 
churches, 


comparative anatomy, a veficle invetting 
the foetus of feveral animals, as cows, 
fheep, goats, &c. and filled with an uri- 
nous liquor conveyed thither from the 
urachus. The word allantoides is deriv- 
ed from aAdag, a gut, and «des, fhape, 
As to the exiftence of the allantois in the | 
human fpecies, anatomifts are by no 
means agreed; fome contending for it, 
and others denying it. 

Several anatomifts, who difpute the ex- 
iftence of the human allantois, allow of | 
an intermediate membrane in the human 
{pecies, between the chorion and amnios, 
but deny it the appellation of an allantois, 
as holding it to differ from the allantoides 
of brutes, in ftruéture, as well as office. 
Harvey will not allow an allantois even 
in brutes, but fancies the allantois and 
the chorion to be. the fame membrane, | 
only with two names ; the firft derived — 
from its fhape, the fecond from its office. 
According to his opinion, the foetus does 
not void any urine, but the whole is con- 
tained in the bladder, till the time o 
birth. Hale refolves all thefe difficulties, 


with, Harvey ; but has lately publithed 
his recantation in form. Galen, and 
moft of the antients, it is certain, not 
only hold the allantois and chorion for 
diftin& membranes, but allow an allan- 
tois to the human foetus; though this, — 
itis to he obferved, they did not fo much 
from their experience of it, as. from a 
fuppofed conformity between the vifcera, 
&c. of men, and of brutes. Hence the 
accounts. they have left as to the figure, 
fituation, &c. of the allantois, agree only 
to their appearance in brutes, Galen de- 
fcribes the allantois as part of the navel- 
ftring, refembling a pudding, and reacii- 
ing from one comer of the uterus to the 
other. 

See the 
article ALLOY. 


fignifies the producing inltruments, or 
deeds, to authorize or juftify fomething, 
ALLEGA- 


e. 


78%, v. 


‘ALLEGATION; in matters of literature, is 


the quoting an author in regard to the 
fubje&t in hand. 
ALLEGIANCE, in law, denotes the obe- 
dience which every fubject owes to his 
lawful fovereign. 
Gath of ALLEGIANCE, in the britith policy; 
that taken in acknowledgment of the 
king, as a temporal prince; as the oath 
‘of fupremacy acknowledges him for the 
fupreme head of the church. 
The oath of allegiance, taken by the 
people to the king, is only the counter- 
part to the coronation oath, taken by the 
king to the people, and as fuch, partakes 
of the nature of a covenant; that is, is 
conditional, and ceafes on a violation of 
the contra by the prince; at leaft this 
is the do@rine of fome of the chief ad- 
vocates for the revolution, The anti- 
revolutioners, on the contrary, hold the 
oath of allegiance to be abfolute and un-. 
conditional. 
ALLEGORICAL, a term applied to what- 
ever belongs to, or partakes of the na- 
ture of an allegory. See ALLEGORY. 
ALLEGORY, aaanyspia, in matters of li- 
terature, a mode or fpecies of writing, 
wherein fomething elfe is fignified than 
the words, in their literal meaning, ex- 
prefs. An allegory may be contidered 
as a feries or chain of metaphors, conti- 
ued through a whole difcourfe, For 
example, when the prophets reprefent the 
Jews under the allegory of a vine plant- 
ed, cultivated and watered by the hand of 
God, which inftead of producing good 
fruit, brings forth verjuice and four 
grapes, 
Allegories have entered into moft reli- 
gions ; the jewifh abounds with them, 
and it is well known that fome philofo- 
phers of the gentile world, undertaking 
to givea rational account of the many 
fhocking abfurdities which the poets had 
introduced into their religion, found it 
neceflary to maintain that thefe fictions 
contained mytteries, and fignified fome- 
thing very different from what they feem- 
ed toexprefs. Hence came the word al- 
legory, or a-difcourte that in its natural 
fenfe, addo eyopever, fignifies fome other 
thing than what feems intended to be 
meant. 
Allegory includes parable, apologue, 
mv, or fable, and parcemia, or pros 
verbs ; at leaft, under allegories are com- 
prehended fuch proverbs as are applicable 
to fubjects of different kinds, 
Scaliger confidesg allegory as one part, or 
Vou. I, 
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fide of a comparifon, _ It differs from iro- 


ny, in that allegory imports a fimilitude 


between the thing {poken and intended ; 
irony a contrariety between them. 

Some have allegorized, or reduced to al+ 
legory, whole fciences, as heathen theo- 


logy, mythology, antient hiftory, poetry, — 


colmogony, theogony, and moft of the 
wifdom of the antients, as well as of the 
moderns. By the help of allegory, we 
find natural philofophy in. Mofes, cherai- 
{try in the antient poets, fublime and {pi- 
ritual things in low, vulgar, or grofs 
ones, wonderful difcoveries in rabbinical 
fables, admirable fenfe and harmony, in- 
ftead of contradiction, blunder, and folly. 
Allegories have been in ufé in all ages 


and countries ; we find them particularly — 


among the orientals, and the Egyptians 
who are fuppofed to have been the fath 


of them. ‘They were adopted by the an= 
tient Jews, but more by the Rabbins, and ~ 
cabbalifts of latter days. The Chriftians  ” 


borrowed the ufage very early ; the pris 
mitive fathers abound with them. The 
Mahometans alfo give into allegory, 
where the literal fenfe of the aleoran is 
liable to objections, particularly in the 
carnal account of paradife, .The Gno- 
ftics, Valentinians, and Bafilidians, ap- 
pear to have been great dealers in allego+ 
ry; at leaft if the conjectures of moderns 
be not here miftaken, who refolve the 
doétrine of the ZEons, of Abraxa’s, &e. 
into the allegorical fyftem. Mina 

The great fource of allegory, or allego- 
rical interpretations, is fome difficulty, or 
abfurdity, in the literal and obvious fente, 


~—For a refuge, either to fave the reputa-_ 


tion of the writer; or conceal the igno= 


rance of the commentator, recourfe ishad . 


to the expedient of allegory, ‘The mil- 
chief is, as there are no certain laws, or 
rules, whereby to conduct, moderate, and 
reftrain the fpirit of allegorizing, we find 
ftrange confufion, and endlefs difcord the 
fruit of it. sau 
Aliegories are diftinguifhed into divers 
kinds+ as, verbal, real, fimple, allufiye, 
phyfical, moral, political, theological, &c, 
LLEGRO, in mofic, an italian word de- 
noting that the part is to be played ina 
{prightly, brifk, lively, and gay manner. 
Allegros move fwifter in triple than in 
comimon time, See the article Time. 
Piu-allegro, fignifies that the part it is 
joined to, fhould be fung or played 
quicker; as ' 
P iu allegrd, antimates that the part 
to which it refers ought to be played or 
fung 
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r id ' 
ALL 
fong only a little more brifkly than alle- 
sro alone requires. 
ALLELUJAH, among ecclefiaftical wri~ 
ters. See thearticle HALLELUJAH. 
ALLEMAND, a fort of grave folemn 
“mufic, with good meafure and a flow 
movement. ~*~ 
“ALLEMANNIC, in a general fenfe, de - 
notes any thing “belonging to the antient 
Germans. Thus we meet with alleman- 
nic hiftory, allemannic language, alle- 
mannic law, &c. 
The allemannic law, as well as language, 
prevailed in the more fouthern parts of 
Germany, as the faxon law did in the 
northern. 
ALLENDORF, a little city in the land- 
~ gravate of Hefle Caffel, in Germany, fi- 
jgptes upon the river Wefer, E, longit. 
yo?. N, latitude 51° 30' 
ALLER, a river which runs through the 
«duchy of Lunenburg, and falls into the 
Weler, a little below Verden. ° 
ALLERION, or ALERION, in heraldry, 
a fort of eagle without beak or feet, hav- 
ing nothing perfect but the wings. 
They differ from martlets in that their 
wings are expanded, whereas thofe of the 
- ymartlet are clofe; and denote imperialifts 
vanquifhed and difarmed, for which rea- 
- fon they are more common in french than 
jn german coats of arms. 
ALEU, or ALLODE. See the articles 
- AuLopraL and ALLODIUM. 
ALLEVIARE, in old records, fignifies 
to levy or raife an accuftomed fine or 
compofition. 

ALLEVIATION is the a& of making a 
thing lighter or more eafy to be born. 
ALLEY, in gardening, a ftrait parallel 
~ walk, bounded on both fides witli trees, 

fhrubs, &, and ufvally covered with 
gravel or turf. 
‘An alley fhould be broad enough for two 
perfons to walk a-breaft, and therefore 
fhould not be lef than five feet in width. 
By this it is diftinguifhed from a path. 
Some fay, that an alley ought never to 
exceed fifteen feet in breadth. 
Covered alley ,thatover which the branches 
_of the trees meeting, form a fhade. 
Alley in ziczac, that which having too 
great a defcent, is apt to be damaged by 
floods, ~~ 
Alley of compartment, that which divides 
the {quares of a parterres See the article 
PARTERRE. 
ALLEY, among 
now paffage leading from one 
another, ~ ; 


builders, denotes a nar- 
place to 
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ALLEY, in perfpeétive, that which, -iit 
order to have a greater appearance o 
length, is made wider at the entrance 
than at the termination. 

Counter. alleys are little alleys by the fides 
of the great ones. 

ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon laws 
the relation contra&ted between two per- 
fons or two families by marriage. 

An alliance is thus contrasted between the 
hufband and his wife’s relations, between 
the wife and her hufband’s relations, but 
not between the relations of the hufband 
and wife. 

ALLIANCE is alfo ufed for a treaty entered 
into by fovereign princes and ftates, for 
their mutual fafety and defence. 
In this fenfe, alliances may be diftinguifh- 
ed into fuch as are offenfive, whereby the 
contraéting parties oblige themfelves 
jointly to attack fome other power 5 and 
into defenfive ones, whereby they bind 
themfelves to ftand by and defend each 
other, in cafe they are attacked by others, 
Under this head too may be ranked trea- 
ties of fubfidy. é 

ALLIANCE, ina figurative fenfe, is appli- 
ed to any kind of union or conneétion ¢ 
thus we fay, there is an alliance between 
the church and ftate, ~ 

ALLIGATION, in arithmetic, is the rule 
of mixture, which teaches to compound 
feveral fpecies of ingredients or commo~ 
dities together, according to any intent 
or defign propofed ; and 1s either medial 

/ or alternate. r 

ALLiGaTION medial fhews the rate or — 
price of any mixtures, when the feveral 
quantities of the mixture, and their rates, 
are known, he 
Rule: multiply each quantity given, by 
the price; and then, by dire&t proportion, 
fay, as the fum of the quantities given, to 
the fum of the produéts ; fo is any part 
of the mixture, to the value of that part. 
Example: a goidfmith melts 3 oz. of 
gold, at 41, 6s. 8d. per ounce, with 

_ 1202, at gl. per ounce, and 8 oz. at 
ai. 5s. per ounce: when they are all 
melted together, one ounce will be found © 
tobe worth 4}, ass .2,d. Thus, 
oz. 1s. d. 1. 
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ALLIGATION alfcrnaig teaches to mix 

; goods, 


multiplied to- 
gether produce 


goods, of different prices, in fuch pro, 
portion, that the mixture may be fold for 
any price propofed. 
Rule: fet down the names of the things 
to be mixed, together with their prices ; 
then, finding the difference between each 
of thefe, and the propofed price of the 
mixture, place thele differences in an al- 
ternate order, and they will fhew the pro- 
portion of the ingredients. Thus, 
To find in what proportion rum at Io s, 
the gallon, ought to be mixed with bran- 
dy at 4s, the gallon, that the mixture 
may be fold for 8s. the gallon: firlt fet 
down the rum and brandy, together with 
R their prices, asin the 
ve <* margin; then find- 
Brady 4-8 4 ing the difference be- 
tween 8, the propofed price, and 4, the 
_ price of the brandy, place this difference, 
wiz. 4. alternately, that is oppofite to the 
the rum: and, after the fame manner, 
place the difference between so and 8, 
Viz. 2, oppofite to brandy: then will 
4 and 2 fhew the proportion of the rum 
to the brandy, that is, there muft be four 
gallons of rum for two gallons of bran- 
dy, Thofe who are curious to have a ful- 
ler explanation of this rule, may con- 
fult Ward, Wallis, Taquet, Malcom, 
and other books on arithmetic. 
ALLIGATOR, in zoology, a name given 
to the finaller kind of crocodiles in the 
Wett-Indies. See CrocopiLe. 
An alligator fmells fo ftrong of mufk as 
to affect the water and air at a confide- 
rable diftance, 
ALLIOTH, a ftar in the tail of the greater 
bear, much ufed for finding the latitude 
at fea, 
ALLIUM, cartickx, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, the charaéters and 
ufes of which fee under GARLICK, 
ALLOCATION, allocatio, the admitting 
or allowing of an article in an account, 
particularly in the exchequer. Hence 
ALLOCATIONE FACIENDA is a writ di- 
reéted to the lord treafurer, or barons of 
the exchequer, commanding them to al- 
low an accountant fuch fums as he has 
lawfully expended in the execution of his 
office, 
ALLOCATO comirarv, a new writ of 
exigent allowed, before any other county- 
court held, on a former not being ¢om- 
plied with. Seethe article EXiGENT. 
ALLODIAL, an epithet given to an inhe- 
ritance held without any acknowledg- 
ment to a lord or fuperior, in oppofition 
to feudal, See the article FEUDAL. 
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Allodial lands are frée lands; for which 


neither fees, rents, nor fervices are due, 
See the article ALLODIUM. 


ALLODIARIUS, or Atoprarius, in 


our old writers, denotes the proprietor of 
an allodium, See the next article. ~ 


ALLODIUM, or ALLEwp, denotes Jands 


which are the abfolute property of their 
owner, without being obliged to pay-any 
fervice or acknowledgment whatever toa 
fuperior lord ; in which fenfe they ftand 
oppofed to feudal lands, which pay a fee 
to fome fuperior. 

Allodium nohile, that which had alfo ci- 
vil and criminal jurifdiftion annexed to 
it; in oppofition to allodium villanum, 
which had ng ¥ h jurifdigtion. 


ALLOM, the fame with alum. See the 


article ALUM. 


ALLONGE, in fencing, denotes a throft 


or pals at the adverfary. See Pass. 


ALLOPHYLUS, in botany, a genus of — 


the octandria monogynia cla{s of plants, 
the calyx of which is a perianthium 


_ compofed of four leaves of an orbicular 


figure, and two oppofite ones fmaller 
than the others; the corolla confilts. of 
four petals lefs than the cup, of an.orbi- 


cular figure, and equal one to another, 


with large ungues ‘of the fame length with 
the fmaller leaves of the cup... The cha- 
racters of the fruit and feed are not afcer- 
tained, 


ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT of goods, 


in. commerce, is the dividing a fhip’s car- 
go into feveral parts, which are to be 
purchafed by fevera! perfons, whofe names 
being written upon as many flips of pa- 
per, are applied by an indifferent perfon 
to the feveral lots ; by which means the 
goods are divided without partiality, each 
man having the parcel upon which his 
name is fixed, 


ALLOWANCES, at the cuftom-houle, 


to goods rated by weight, are two, ° 
wiz. draught and tare. See the articles 
Draucut and Tare. 


ALLOWED, a word written in the mar- 


gin of an account of expences over againit 
fuch articles as are admitted to berea- 
fonable. 


ALLOY, or ALLay, a proportion ef a _ 


baler metal mixed with a finer one. Thus 
all gold coin has an alloy of filver and 
copper, as filver coin has of copper alone; 
the proportion in the former cafe, for 
ftancard gold, being two carrats of alloy 
in a pound troy of gold; and in the Jat- 
ter eighteen penny-weight of alloy fora 
pound troy of filver, ‘ae 
Oz According 


‘ 
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According as gold or filver has more or ALMAGEST, in matters of literature, is 


Jefs alloy than that mentioned above, it is 
faid to be coarfer or finer than the ttand- 
ard. However, it ought to be remarked, 
that the coin of different nations varies 
greatiy in this refpect; fome ufing a 
larger, and others a lefs proportion of al- 
loy, the original intention of which was 
to give the coin a due degree of hardnels. 
‘There is a method of examining, by means 
of touch-needles, what proportion of al- 
Joy is contained in any coin, See the 
article TOUCH-NEEDLE. 

ALLOM, the fame withalum. See ALUM. 

ALLUSION, in rhetoric, a figure by which 

“ fomething is applied to, or underftood of 

another, on account ‘of fome fimilitude 
between them. 

An allufion to words is trifling and low, 
making what we commonly call a pun. 

See the article Pun. 

However, allufions to fome apophthegm, 
remarkable event, or generally received 
cuftom, are not only extremely pleafing, 
but approved by the beft writers, anuent 
as well as modern. 

ALLUVION, alluvio, among civilians, 

' denotes the gradual increafe of land along 
the fea-fhore, or on the banks of rivers. 
‘This, when flow and imperceptible, is 
deemed a lawful means of acquifition ; 
but when a confiderable portion of land 
is torn away at once, by the violence of 
the current; and joined to a neighbour- 
ing eftate, it may be claimed again by 
the former owner. 


ALLY, /ocius, in matters of polity, a fo- 


=, 


vereign prince or ftate, that has entered 


into alliance with others. See the article 
ALLIANCE. 

- ALMACANTARS, the fame with almu- 
~-cantars, See ALMUCANTARS, 
ALMACARRON, a port-town of Spain, 


in the province of Murcia, at the mouth 


of the river Guadalentin: welt longitude 


1° 15’, north latitude 37° 40’. ) 
ALMADE, a town of Spaip, in the pro- 
vince of ja Mancha, in the kingdom of 
Caftile, fiiuated upon the,top of a moun~ 
tain, where are the mo(t antient, as well 
‘)) cagune richelt filver mines in Europe. 
ALMADIE, a kind of canoe, or fmall 
* yeilel, about four fathom long, ufually 
made of bark, and ufed by the negroes of 
Africa. z 
Almadie is alfo the name of a kind of 
long boats, fitted out at Calicut, which 
are eighty feet in length, and fix or (even 
jn breadth. ‘They are exceeding fwift, 
and are otherwile called cathuré. 


particularly ufed for a colleStion or book 
compofed by Ptolemy, containing vari+ 
ous problems of the antients both in geo- 
metry and aftronomy. 

Almagett is alfo the title of other collec- 
tions of this kind. Thus, Riccioli has 
publifhed a body of aftronomy, which he 
calls the New almagef ; and Plukenet, a 
book which he cails Almageftum bota- 
micum. 

ALMAGRA, in natural hiftory, the name 
of a fine deep-red ochre, with a faint ad- 
mixture of purple, ufed both in painting 
and medicine, being an excellent aftrin- 
gent. It isthe fame with what the anti- 
ents called fil atticum, 

ALMANAC, in matters of literature, a 
table. containing the calendar of days and 
months, the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
the age of the moon, &c. 

Authors are neither agreed about the in- 
ventor of almanacs, nor the etymology of 
the ward ; fome deriving it from the ara 
bic particle al, and manah, to count; 
whilft others think it comes from alma- 
aah, i, e. handfels, or new year’s gifts, 
hecaule the aftrologers of Arabia ufed, at 
the beginning of the year, to make pre- 
fents of their ephemerides for the year 
enfuing, 

As to the antiquity of almanacs, Ducange 
informs us, that the egyptian aftrologers, 
long before the Arabians, ufed the term 
almenach, and almenachica defcriptio, tor 
their monthly predictions. e this as it 
will, Regiomontanus is allowed to have 
been the firft who reduced almanacs to 
their prefent form. 

Conftruéction of ALMANACS. The firft thing 
to be done, is to compute the fun’s and 
moon’s place for each day in the year, or 
it may be taken from fome ephemerides 
and entered in the almanac; next, find 
the dominical letter, and, by means there= 
of, diftribute the calendar into weekss» 
then, having computed the time of eafter, 
by ic fix the other moveable feafts ; add- 
ing the immoveable ones, with the names 
of the martyrs, the rifing and {etting of © 
each Juminary, the length of day and 
night, the afpects of the planets, the 
phafes of the moon, and the fun’s en- 
trance into the cardinal points of the 
ecliptic, z. ¢. the two zequinoxes and fol- 
ftices. 

Thefe are the principal contents of alma- 

nacs ; befides which there are others of a 

political nature, and confequently diffe- 

rent in different countries, as the birth- 
days 
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days and coronation of princes, tables of 
intereft, &c. ; 
On the whole, there appears to be no my- 
ftery, or even difficulty, in almanac- 
making, provided tables of the heavenly 
motions be not wanting. For the duties 
upon almanacs, fee STAMP-DUTIES, 

ALMANZA, a little town in the province 
of New Catftile in Spain, remarkable for 
the defeat of the confederate army by the 
French, is 1707: welt longitude 1° 15’, 
north latitude 39°. 

ALMEDA, a town in the province of Ef- 
tremadura, in Portugal: weft longitude 
9% 40’, north latitude 38° 40%. 

ALMEDIA, a frontier town in the pro- 
vince of Tralos Montes, in Portugal: 
weftlongit. 7°, north latitude 40° go’, 

ALMEHRAB, in the mahometan cuftoms, 
a nich in their mofques, pointing towards 
the kebla, or temple of Mecca, to which 
they are obliged to bow in praying. See 
the article KEBLA. 

ALMIGGIM-woop, in the feripture-lan- 
guage, is thought to be that of the indian 
pine-tree ; which being exceeding light, 
and of a beautiful white colour, was 
greatly efteemed for making mufical in- 
ftruments, 

ALMOND, the fruit of the almond-tree. 
See the next article. 

ALMOND-TREE, amygdalus, in botany, the 

englifh name of a diftinét genus of trees, 
with rofaceous flowers, and an oblong 
ftony fruit, in which is included a kerne! 
of the fame fhape. See plate XVI. fig. 4. 
This genus belongs to the icofandria- 
monog ynia clafs of Linneus, who makes 
it comprehend both the amygdalus and 
perfica, or peach-tree, of other botanifts, 
Of the feveral {pecies of almonds, the 
{weet and bitter kinds are moft ufed in 
medicine ; the former being reputed cool- 
ing, healing, emollient, and nutritive ; 
and the latter, aperient, deterfive, and 
diuretic. 
We have feveral preparations of almonds, 
as blanched almonds, or thofe which have 
been ‘fleeped in warm water, till they 
dropped out of their fhells ; butter of al- 
monds, made by adding blanched al- 
monds to a preparation of cream and the 
whites of eggs boiled together ; almond- 
milk, made of fweet blanched almonds 
boiled in fair water, and frequently ufed 
as a cooler ; and fo in other inftances. 

ALMONDS, amygdala, in anatomy, a name 
fometimes given to the two glands, more 
ufually cailed tonfils. See TonsiLs. 

ALMOND-FURNACE, among refiners, that 
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in which the flags of litharge, left in re- 
fining filver, are reduced to lead again, 
by the help of charcoal. 

ALMONER, an officer appointed to dif- 
tribute alms to the poor. 

The lord almoner, or Jord high almoner 
of England, is an ecclefialtical officer, 
ufually a bifhop, who has the forfeiture 
of all deodands, and the goods of felos 
de fe, which he isto diftribute among the 
poor, 
By virtue of an antient cuftom, the lord 
almoner may give the firft difh from the — 
king’s table, to whatever poer perfon he 
pleafes; or, in lieu of it, an alms in 
money. 

The parifhioners, alfo, of the parifh ad- 
jacent to the king’s place of refidence, no- 
minate twenty-four poor men, to whom 
the lord almoner diftributes four pence 
a day in money, bread, and {mall beer. 
To the great almoner of France belongs 
the fuperimtendency of hofpitals, &c, and 
from his hands the king receives the fa- 
crament. 

ALMONER is fometimes alfo ufed for a dea- 
con of achurch, a chaplain, or even a 
legatee. 

ALMONRY, Aumpry, or AmBRY, See 
the article AMBRY. 

ALMS, eleemofyne, a general term for what 
is given out of charity to the poor. 

In the early ages of chriftianity, the alms 
of the charitable were divided into four 
parts, one of which was allotted to the 
bifhop, another to the priefts, and a third 
to the deacons and fub-deacons, which 
made their whole fubfiftence; the fourth 
part was employed in relieving the poor, 
and in repairing the churches, 

The manner of coileéting alms in the af- 
femblies of the primitive chriftians, is 
explained by St. Paul, in the ninth 
chapter of his fecond epiftle to the Co- 
rinthians, 

Alms alfo denotes lands or other effeé&s 
left to churches, or religious houfes, on 

. condition of praying for the foul of the. 
donor. Hence, free-alms, was that which 
is liable to no rent or fervice. Reafon- 
able alms was a certain portion of the 
eftates of inteftate perfons, allotted to the 
poor. 

ALMs-BOX, or ALMS-CHEST, in churches, 
and hofpitals, @c. a ftrong box, with a 
hole or {lit in the upper part, to receive 
the alms of the charitably difpofed. Thofe 
of ¢hurches have three keys, one kept by 

xt fon, and the gther two by the 

‘church-wardens, 
ALMs- 


Te 


ALMS-FEOH, or ALMES-FEOH, a term an- 


tiently ufed for Peter’s pence. See the ar- 
ticle Perer’s PENCE, 


ALMs-HousE, a kind of petty hofpital for ALNAGER, in the english polity, a pub- 


the maintenance of a certain number of 

poor, aged, or difabled perfons, Of thefe 

there are a great number about London 

and Weftminfter; fome endowed by 

public companies, and others by private 
erfons, 

 ALMUCANTARS, in aftronomy, an 
arabic word denoting circles of the fphere 
pafling through the center of the fun, or 
a ftar, parallel to the horizon, being the 
fame as parallels of altitude. See the ar- 
ticle PARALLELS of altitude. 
Almucantars are the fame with refpect to 
the azimuths and horizon, that the paral- 
lels of Jatitude are with regard to the me- 
ridians and equator, They ferve to thew 
the height of the fun and ftars, and are 
defcribed' on many quadragts, &c. 

ALMUCANTAR’s fafa mathema- 
tical inftrument, ufually made of box, 
or pear-tree, having an arch containing 
fifteen degrees. —It was formerly ufed to 
find the altitude of the fun about the 
time of his rifing, in order to find his am- 
plitude, and the variation of the com- 
. pals. 

ALMUCIUM, in middle-age writers, de- 

"notes a kind of cover for the head, worn 

chiefly by monks and ecclefiaftics: it 

was of a {quare form, and feems to have 
given rife to the bonnets of the fame 
fhape, ftill retained in univerfities and 
cathedrals, : 

ALMUG-TREE, mentioned in the fcrip- 

tures, which the vulgate tranflates /igua 
thyina, and the feptuagint wrought-wood, 
js underftood by the beft commentators 
to be a gummy oily fort of a tree, and 
particularly that which produces gum 
arabic, 

‘ ALMUNECAR, a port-town of Granada, 
in Spain, fituated upon the Mediterra- 
nean fea: weit longitude 3° 45’, north 
lat. 36° 40’. 

ALNAGE, or AULNAGE, in the englifh 
polity, the meafuring of woollen manu- 
faQures, with an.ell, and the other func- 
tions of the alnager, See the next article. 
Alnage was at firft intended as a proof 
of the.goodnels of the commodity, and 
therefore a feal was invented as a fig- 
nal, that the commodity was made ac- 
cording to the ftatute. But now, that 
thefe feals may be bought and affixed to 
whatever commodity the buyer pleafes, 
our rivals have acquired an opportunity 
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ALNUS, the aLDER-TREEF, in botany, a 


ALOA, aawa, in grecian antiquity, a fe- 


ALOE, in- botany, a genus of the hexan- 


ALOE, of ALOES, in pharmacy, the in 


A-L 
of fupplanting our trade with foreign na- 


fions, to the great prejudice of our wools 
len manufactures. 


lic {worn officer, whofe bufine({s'is to. ex- 
amine into the affize of all woollen cloth 
made throughout the kingdom, and to 
fix feals upon them, Another branch of 
his office is to colle&t an alnage-duty to 
the king. See the laft article, press 
There are now three officers relating to 
the alnage, namely, a fearcher, mea- 
furer, and alnager ; all which were for- 
merly comprized in the alnager, until by 
his own negleét it was thoug!it proper to 
feparate thefe offices. 


{pecies of betula, with amentaceous 
flowers, and fruit of a fquamofe ftruc- | 
ture, containing numerous compreffed | 
feeds. See plate XIII fig, 3. and the ar- 

ticle BETULA, i | 


ftival kept in honour of Ceres, by the 
hufbandmen, and fuppofed to refemble 
our harveft-home. 


dria monogynia clafs of plants, with a 
liliaceous flower, confifting of only one) 
tubular leaf, divided into fix deep feg~ 
ments at the edge: its fruit 1s an oblong | 
capfule, divided into three cells, and con< 
taining a number of angulated iecds. 
See plate XIII. fig. 4. 

Several fpecies of this exotic plant are 
cultivated in the gardens of the curious 
where they afford a very pleafing variety 
as well by the odd fhape of their leaves as 
by the different {pots with which they ar 
variegated. 

Some aloes are arborefcent, or divided ins 
to a number of branches, like trees 
others are very fmail, growing clofe t 
the ground, The two moft coniiderabl 
fpecies are the aloe of America, and tha 
of Afia; the former on account of it 
beautiful flowers, and the latter for th 
drug prepared from it. 


{piffated juice of the afiatic aloe, prepare 
in the following manner: from the leave 
freth pulled, is prefied a juice, the thinne 
and purer part of which is poured o 
and fet in the fun to evaporate to a har 
yellowith fubftance,which is called fucco 
trine aloe, as being chiefly made at Suc 
cotra, Thethicker part, being put int 
another veffel, hardens into a fubftan 
of a liver-colour, and thence called al 
hepatica. "The thickeft part, or fed 
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ment hardens into a coarfefubftance, call- 

ed aloe cabalina, or the horfe-aloe, as be- 
ing chiefly ufed as a purge for horfes. 
‘This juice is famous for its purgative 
virtues, being ufually given in the form 
of a tin&ture in wine, which is called Az 
era picra: it purges off a large quantity 
of bilious ad pituitous humours, and 
promotes the menfes and hemorrhoidal 
difcharges ; but then it fhould always be 
adminiftred with caution, and never given 
to people fubjeét to fpitting of blood, or 
hemorrhages of any kind. It is alfo to 
be avoided in all acute and inflammatory 
diforders, as well as by women with 
child, for fear of abortion, 

ALOE rofata, a preparation of fuccotrine 


of rofes, or violets, and expofed to the 
fun, or put upon a flow fire, thickens to 
a confiftency proper for making pills. 
Aloes is accounted an excellent purging 
medicine, efpecially to cold conftitutions, 
a good ftomachic; and, applied outwardly, 
is extremely ferviceable in cicatrizing 
wounds. 
ALoE-woop, lignum aloes, or xylo-aloes. 
See the article XyLO-ALOES. 
ALOETICS, a general term for all medi- 
cines, the bafis or principal ingredient of 
_ which is aloes, 
~ Aloetics are reputed hurtful in hamor-~ 
rhages, as alfo in the tenefmus, hemi- 
cranium, & ce. 
ALOGIANS, in church-hiftory, a fe& of 
antient heretics, who denied that Jefus 
Chrift was the logos or eternal word ; 
and confequently reje€ted the gofpel of 
St. John, as fpurious. 
- ALOOF, in the fea-language, a word of 
command from the perfon who conns to 
the man at the helm, to keep the fhip 
near the wind, when failing upon a 
quarter- wind, 
ALOPECIA, in medicine, denotes a fall- 
' — ing-off of the hair, occafioned either by a 
defeét of nourifhment, or by a bad ftate 
of the humours. 


' pecia and defluvium capillorum, as in the 
former, certain {pots are left entirely 
bald ; whereas, in the latter, the hair 
only grows exceffively thin, ‘They like- 
wile diftinguith it from the ophiafis, as 
the baldnefs in this laft creeps in fpiral 
lines about the head, like the windings of 
a ferpent. The intefttion of cure, how- 
ever, feems to be much the fame in them 
all, viz. to fupply proper nourifhment, 
where that is wanting ; and to correct the 
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aloes, which being diffolved in the juice. 


Some make a diftinStion between the alo- ' 


ALP 


bad qualities of the humours, where thefe 
are in fault. 

To prevent the hair from falling off by 
degrees, the head is to be wafhed every 
night at going to bed, with a lye, pre- 
pared by boiling the afhes of vine branches 
inred wine. A powder made by reduc- 
ing hermodaétyls to fine flour, is alfo 
recommended for the fame purpofe. 

In cafes where the baldnefs is total, a 
quantity of the fineft burdock roots are to 
be bruifed in a marble mortar, and then 
boiled in white wine till there remains 
only as much as will cover them. This 
liquor, carefully ftrained off, is faid to 
cure baldnefs, by wafhing the head every 
night with fome of itwarm. A lye made 


by boiling afhes of vine branches in com- . 


mon water, is alfo recommended with 
this intention. A frefh-cut onion rub- 
bed on the part till it be red, and itch, is 
likewife faid to cure baldnefs. 
ALOPECURUS, Fox-TaiL-cRass, in 
botany, a genus of the triandria digy- 
nia clafs of plants, the calyx of which is 
a bivalve glume, containing a fingle 
flower : the valves are hollow, of an ovato 
lanceolated figure, equal in fize, and com- 
preffed ; the corolla is univalve; the 
valve is concave, and of the length of the 
cup, and has a very long arifta inferted in- 
-to its back near the bafe. There is‘no 
peticarpium : the corolla itfelf remains, 


and contains the feed, which is fingle and’ 


of a roundifh figure, 


ALOSA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 


clupea, with the upper jaw bifid at the ex- . 


tremity, and {potted with black; called 
in englith the fhad, or mother of herrings, 
See thearticle CLUPEA. 

ALOST, a town inthe auftrian Flanders, 
upon the river Dender, half-way between 
Bruffels and Ghent. 

ALOWAY, a port-town of Scotland, fi- 
tuated on the river Forth, remarkable for 
the coal mines in its neighbourhood: weft 
longitude 3° 45’, north latitude 56° 20%, 


ALPHA, among grammarians, the name + 


of the firft letter of the greek alphabet, an- 
{wering to our A. 
The alpha, when compounded with other 
words, “is moft frequently uied ina pri- 
vative or negative fenfe, anfwering to the 
englifh payticle zz or un: thus agamts,, 
alau@-, fionifies unmarried, being com- 
pounded of the privative aand ya¢@mar- 
riage. Sometimes, however, 1¢ augments 
the ignification of the words it is com- 
pounded with, as <.@», walde robuflus. 
As a@ numeral, alpha ftands for one, or 
* the 
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the firft of any thing ; only, for diftinc- 
tion fake, there ufed to be an acute accent 
placed over it, when not a letter of order, 
thus A’. 
Hence it is that we find alpha frequently 
ufed among antient writers, for the firft 
or facial perfon of a clafs or fet of 
men: thus Plato is called the alpha of 
wits, as Eratofthenes was furnamed beta, 
or the fecond Plato. And, for the fame 
reafon, it is ufed for the beginning of a 
thing, as omega for the laft; both which 
together, viz. A and 9, denote the 
eternity of Ged. 
Alpha is alfo a title given by fome antient 
writers to the jewifh legiflator Moles. 
The reafon of the appellation is much 
controverted. Helladius, in his Chrefto- 
mathia, and Ptolemy fon of Hepheftion, 
pretend that Mofes was infected with 
the leprofy, which the greeks call <ap@, 
and that hence arofe the denomination 
arga. This opinion feems to have ow- 
ed its rife to a tradition among the hea- 
thens, that the Jews were expelled Egypt, 
becaufe they were over-run with this 
difeafe. A tradition fupported by Diodo« 
rus Siculus, Tacitus, Juftin, Apion, and 
others ; but refuted by Jofephus.—A late 
writer apprehends, that the notion of 
Mofes’s leprofy took its rife from that 
text in the old teftament, wherein the 
prophet, having put his hand into his 
bofom, drew it out again white as a leper, 
which the Septuagint render Aados, 
Others have invented other reafons of the 
appellation, which do more honour to 
Mofes. Nicolai conjectures that he might 
have been denominated Alpha, om ac- 
count of the fairnefs and brightne{s of his 
complexion, when he came from the 
mount; or from his being the chief, or 
leader of the jewifh people ; or even from 
his being well learned, in regard the 
Hebrew word Aleph, from whence the 
Greek alpha was formed, fignified as 
much. If none of thefe will ferve, the 
fame author, from the confideration 
of the radical letters of the word alpha, 
deduces divers other myftical fignifica- 
tions: Mofes might have been fo called, 
becaufe he was the moft meek of men ; or 
in’ regard he mediated between God 
and the Jews 5 or becavfe he was flow of 
fpeech ; or becaufe he converfed familiarly 
with God; or, in fine, becaufe he wrote 
a hiftory of the times before him. 
ALPHABET, in matters of literature, the 
natural or accuftomed feries of the feveral 
letters of a language. 
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As alphabets were not contrived with de 
fign, or according to the juft rules of ana- 
logy aad reafon, but have been fuccef- . 
fively framed, and altered, as occafion 
required, itis not furprizing that many 
grievous complaints have been heard of 
their deficiencies, and divers attempts 
made to eftablifh new and more adequate 
ones in their place, 

All the alphabets extant are charged by 
bifhop Wilkins with great irregularities, 
with refpect both to order, number, 
power, figure, Gc. 

As to the order, it appears (ays he) in- 
artificial, precarious, and confufed, as the 
vowels and confonants are not reduced 
into claffes, with fuch order of precedence 
and fubfequence as their natures will bear. 
Of this imperfeétion the greek alphabet, 
which is one of the leat defeétive, is far 
from being free: for inftance, the Greeks | 
fhould have feparated the confonants from — 


the vowels ; after the vowels they fhould | 


have placed the diphthongs, and then the | 
confonants ; whereas in faét, the order is | 
fo perverted that we find the oixg the 
fifteenth letter, in order of the alphabet, — 
and the #musla, or long o, the twenty-— 
fourth and laft, the « the fifth, and the 4 
the feventh. 
With refpe& to number, they are both 
redundant and deficient ; redundant, by 
allotting the fame found to feveral letters, 
as in the latin cand &, f and ph; or by 
reckoning double letters among the fimple 
elements of fpeech, as in the greek £ and 
¥, the latin g or cu, x or ex, and the 7 
Confonant; deficient in many refpects, par- 
ticularly with regard to vowels, of which 
feven or eight kinds are commonly ufed, 
though the latin alphabet takes notice on- 
ly of five. Add to this, that the diffe- 
rence among them, with regard to long 
and fhort, is not fufficiently provided 
againft. 
The powers again, are not more exempt 
from confufion ; the vowels, for inftances 
are generally acknowledged to have each — 
of them feveral different founds; and 
among the confonants we need only bring 
as evidence of their different pronuncia- 
tion, the letter cin the word circa, and 
g inthe word negligence. Hence it hap- 
pens, that fome words are differently 
written, though pronounced in the fame 
manner, as cefio and fefio; and others 
are different in pronunciation, which are 
the fame in writing, as give, dare, and 
Rive, vinculum. 
Finally, the figares are but ill-concerted, 
there 


ae 
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there being nothing in the characters of 
the vowels anfwerable to the different de- 
grees of apertion ; nor in the confonants 
analogous to their agreements or difagree- 
ments. 

Alphabets of different nations vary in the 
number of their conftituent letters, The 
englith alphabet contains twenty-four let- 
ters, to which if j and v confonant are 
added, the fum will be twenty-fix 5 the 
french, twenty-three ; the hebrew, chal- 
dee, fyriac, and famaritan, twenty-two 
each ; the arabic, twenty-eight ; the per- 
fian, thirty-one; the turkith, thirtyethree ; 
the georgian, thirty-fix ; the coptic, thirty- 
two; the mufcovite, forty-three; the 
greek, twenty-four; the latin, twenty- 
two; the fclavonic, twenty-feven; the 
dutch, twenty-fix ; the fpanifh, twenty- 
feven; the italian, twenty ; the ethiopic, 
as well as tartarian, two hundred and 
two ; the indians of Bengal, twenty-one ; 
the baramos, nineteen ; the chinele, pro- 
perly fpeaking, have no alphabet, ex- 
cept we call their whale language their 
alphabet : their letters are words or ra- 
ther hieroglyphics, and amount to about 
80,000. 

If alphabets had been conftruéted by able 
perfons, after a full examination of the 
fubje&t, they would not have been filled 
with fuch contradictions between the 
manner of writing and reading, as we 
have fhewn above, nor with thete imper- 
feétions that evidently appear jin the al- 
phabets of every nation, Mr, Lodowic, 
however, and bifhop Wilkins, have en- 
deavoured to obviate al] thefe, in their 
univerfal alphabets or characters. See 
the article CHARACTER, 


AvPuaseT is alfo ufed for a cypher, or 


table of the ufwal letters af the a!phabet, 
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for extracting bullets out of gun-thot 
wotinds, " 
This inftrument derives its name from 


"the inventor-Alphonfus Ferrier, a phyfi« 


cian of Naples. It confilts of three 
branches, which are clofed by a ring. 
When clofed and introduced into the 


-wound, the operator draws back the 


ring towards the handle, upon which 
the branches opening take hold of the 
ball ; and then the ring is pufhed from 
the haft, by which means the branches 
grafp the ball fo firmly as to extraét it 
from the wound, See the article Gun- 
SHOT WOUNDS. 


ALPHONSINE TaB es, aftronomical t-- 


bles calculated by order of Allphonfus, 
king of Cattile, in the conftruction of 
which that prince is fuppofed to have con- 
tributed his own Jabour. See TaBLe. 


ALPHOS, a99-, among phyficians, 2 


difeafe of the fkin, otherwiie called deuce 
& wvitdigo; wherein it is rough, and 
fprinkled as it were with white {pots : for 
when thef& are black, the diftemper is 
called melane. 


ALPINIA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 


nandria-monogynia élafs of plants, the 

corolla whereof is monopetalous, unequal, 

and as it were double; the exterior one 
is trifid, the upper fegment is hollow, the 

two fide ones flat, and it hasa tube; the 

interior is fhort, its edge is trifid, andthe. 
lower fegment of the three hangs out be- 

yond the lateral parts of the exterior co- 
rolla, the other two are emarginated, and 

the bafe is ventricofe; the fruit is a flefhy 

capfule, of an ovated figure, compofed of 

three valves, and containing three cells 4 

the feeds are numerous, of an ovated fi-, 
gure, with a prominent but truncated 

apex, and a caudated bafe. 


with the correfponding fecret charaéters, ALPS, a chain of exceeding high moun- 


and other blank fymbols intended to ren- 
der the writing more difficult to be decy- 
phered, See the article DEcYPHERING. 


ALPHABET, among merchants, a kind 


of index, with the twenty-four letters, in 


tains, feparating Italy from France and 
Germany, 
Alps is fometimes alf ufed in a more gee 
neral fenfe, for any mountains of extra- 
ordinary height. 


their natural order, in which are fet down ALRAMECH, in aftronomy, the name 


the names of thofe who have open ace 
counts, referring to the folios of the led- 


ger. 
ALPHABETICAL, fomething belonging 


to, or partaking of, the nature of an al- 
phabet. Thus we fay, alphabetical or- 
der, method, &c. 


ALPHETA, in aftronomy, the fame with 


lucida coronz. See the article Lucipa. 


Vou. I. 


of a ftar of the firft magnitude, otherwife 
called ar&turus. See ARCTURUS, 


ALSACE, a province formerly belonging 


to Germany, but almott intirely ceded to 
France by the peace of Muniter, is ft 
tuated between the river Rhine on the 
ea(t, and Lorrain on the weft, Switzer- 
land on the fouth, and the palatinae of 
the Rhine on the north. 


gery, an inftrument ALSEN, z idand in the leffer Bele, at the 


entranes, 


ALT 


‘entrance of the Baltic-fea, between Slef- 
wic and Funen, E. longitude 10%, N. la- 
‘titude 52° 12’, 

ALSFIELD, or ‘AsFieLD, a town of 
Heffe Caffel, in Germany, E. longitude 
9°. N. latitude 50° 4o’. 

ALSINE, crieKwEED, in botany, the 
name by which Tournefort calls the ftel- 
Jaria of Linneus, the flower of which is’ 
vofaceous ; confifting of feveral petals dif- 
pofed in acircular form, and fometimes 
whole, fometimes bifid at the ends. The 
fruit isa membranaceous capfule, of a 
roundifh or conic fhape, and containing 
2 number of feeds affixed to a placenta. 

* See plate XIV. fig. x. and SrELLARIA. 
The alfines are reputed cooling, and 
therefore good in fervours of the blood, 
and confumptions arifing from heétical 
diforders. 

Aasine, im the Linnean fyftem of botany, 
a genus of the pentandria trigynia clafs 
of plants, the calyx of which is a perian- 
thium, confifting of five concave oblong 

‘and acuminated leaves ; the corolla con- 
filts of five equal petals, longer than the 

‘cup; the fruit is an oval covered eapfule, 
Containing only one cell: the feeds are 

* numerous and roundifh. 

‘ALSINELLA, in botany, the name by 

- * which Dillenius calls the plant fagina, See 

* the article SaGina. . 

ALSIRAT, in the mahometan theology, 
denotes'a bridge laid over the middle of 

hell, the pale or path whereof is 
fharper than the edge of a fword ; over 

“which, however, every body muft pafs 
atthe day of judgment, when the wicked 

‘ will tumble headlong into hell, whereas 
the good will fly over it like the wind. ° 
LT, in mafic, a term applied to the high 
notes in the feale. See SCALE. 

ALTAR, altere, or ara, a place upon 
‘which facrifices were antiently offered to 
fome deity, 

* The heathens at firft made their altars 
‘only of turf; in following times they 
were made of ftone, of marble, of wood, 

“and even of horn, as that of Apollo in 


* Delos. Altars differed in figure as well 


as in materials, Some were round, others 
‘fquare, and others oval. All of them 
* were turned towards’ the eaft, and ftood 
* Jewer than.the ftatues of the gods, and 
_were generaHy adorned with {fculpture, 


of the prrticular tree confecrated to the 
_ deity, s, the altars of Jupiter were 
» decked with oak, thofe of Apollo with 
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laurel, thofe of Venus with myrtle, and 
thofe of Minerva with olive. 


' The height of altars alfo differed accord- 


ing to the different 


ods to whom they 
facrificed. 


Thofe of the cceleftial gods 


‘ were raifed to a great heighth above the 


ground ; thofe appointed for the terreftrial 
were almoft on a level with the furface of 
the earth; and, on the contrary, they 
dug a hole for the altars of the infernal 
gods. According to Servius, the firft 
were called altaria, the fecond ara, and 
the lat crodiculi; but this diftin@tion is not 
every where obferved, for we find in the 
beft authors, the word ara, as 2 general 
word, including the altars of cceleftial, 
infernal, and terreftrial gods. 

Before temples were in ufe, altars were 
erected fometimes in groves, fometimes 
in the highways, and fometimes on the 


- tops of mountains ; and it was a cuftom 


to engrave upon them the name, proper 
enfign, or charaéter of the deity to whom 
they were confecrated. Thus, St. Paul 
obferved an altar at Athens, with ‘an in- 
fcription Zo the unknown God. 

In the great temples of antient Rome, 
there were ordinarily three altars; the 
firft was placed in the fanétuary, at the 
foot of the flatue of the divinity, upon 
which incenfe was burnt, and libations 
offered: the fecond was before thet gate 
of the temple, and upon it they facrificed 
the viétims ; and the third was a portable — 
altar, upon which were placed the offer-— 
ings and ‘the facred veffels. 
Befides thefe ufes of the altars, the an- 
tients fwore upon them, and fwore by 
them in making alliances, confirming 
treaties of peace, and on other folemn oc- 
cafions. Altars aHo ferved as a place of — 
refuge and fanGuary to all thofe who fled — 
to them, whatever crime they had com- 
mitted. 

Among the Jews, altars in the patriar- 
chal times were very rude. The altar — 
which Jacob fet up at Bethel was nothing 
but a ttone, which ferved him inftead of © 
a bolfter ; that of Gideon, a ftone before 


* his houfe ; and the firft which God com- 
* manded Moles to ere&t to him, was pro- 


bably of earth or unpolifhed ftones with- 
out any iron ; for if any ule was made of 
that metal, the altar was declared inipure. 


' The principal altars of the Jews were 
. inferiptions, and the eaves ‘and flowers.” 


thole of incenfe, of burnt-offering, and 
the altar, or table, for the Jhew-bread. 
The altar of incenfe was a {mall table of - 
fhittim wood, covered with plates of gold, 
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of one cubit in Jength, another in width, 
and two in heighth. At the four corners 
were four kinds of horns, and all round a 
little border or crown over it. This was 
the altar hidden by Jeremiah before the 
captivity, and upon it the officiating 
prieft offered, every morning and evening, 
incenfe of a particular compofition, See 
plate XIV, fig.4. 

The altar of burnt-offerings was made of 
fhittim wood, and carried upon the 
fhoulders of the priefts by ftaves of *the 
fame wood, overiaid with brafs. In the 
time of Moles, this altar was five cubits 
fquare and three high, but im Solomon's 
temple it was much larger, being twenty 
eubits [quare and ten in height. It was co- 
vered with brafs, and at each corner was 
a horn or {pire wrought out of the fame 
wood with the altar, to which the facri- 
fices were tied. Within the hollow was 


a grate of brafs, on which the fire was | 


made; through it fell the athes, and were 
received in a pan below. At the four 
corners of the grate were four rings and 
four chains, which kept it up at the horns. 
This altar was placed in thé open air, 
that the {moke of the burnt-offerings 
might not fully the infide of the taber- 
nacle. See plate XIV. fig. s. 

The altar or table for the thew-bread, 
was likewife of fhittim wood, covered 
with 
sound it, adorned with feulpture. It was 
two cubits long, one wide, and one and 
an half in height, Upon this table, which 
flood in the holy of holies, were put every 
fabbath-day, twelve foaves, with falt and 
incenfe, See the article SHEW-BREAD, 
The jewifh altars, after the return from 
the captivity, and the building of the 
fecond temple, were in fome refpeécts dif- 
ferent from thofe defcribed above. 

That of burnt- offerings, was a large pile, 
built-of unhewn ftones, thirty-two cubits 
fquare. at the bottom, and twenty-four 
fquare at the top.. The afcent was by a 
gentle rifing thirty-two cubits in length, 
and fixteen in breadth. 

AwTar is alfo ufed, among chriftians, for 
the communion-table. See the article 
COMMUNION-TABLE, ; 

The denomination altar, is undoubtedly 
founded on the notion of the eucharift’s 
being a proper facrifice. See the ar- 
ticle EUCHARIST. 

In the greek church there is a preparatory 
kind of altar, called altar of prothefis 
whereon the bread is bleffed, before it is 
eastied to the large altar. Pes 
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ates of gold, having alittle border 
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ALTAR is fometimes alfo ufed to detiofe the 

- offerings made at the altar, in contradi- 
ftinétion from the fettled revenues of a 
church, called fimply ecclefia. : 

ALTaR, ara, in attronomy. See Ara. 

ALTAR-THANE, in our old law-books, an 
appellation given to the prieft, or parfon 
of a parifh, to whom the altarage belong- 
ed. See the article ALTARAGE. 

ALTARAGE, among ecclefiaftical wri- 
ters, denotes the profits arifing toa prieft 
on account of the altar, as well as the of- 
ferings themfelves made upon it, y 

ALTARIST, altarifia, the fame with al- 
tar-thane, See ALTAR-THANE. 

ALTEA, a fea-port town of Spain, fitu- 
ated upon the Mediterranean-fea, in the 
province of Valencia, about forty-five 
miles fouth of the city Valencia. W. lon. 

as’. N. lat. 38°. go’. 

ALTEMBURG, a town of Tranfilvania 
fubje& to the houfe of Auftria, fituate 
: 23° eaft longit. and 46°, 25’. north. 

at. ’ 

ALTENA, a port-town of Holfteiny in 
Germany, fituated on the river Elbe, 
It belongs to the Danes, and is the place 
where>all their eaft-india goods are fold. 

ALTENBURG, a town of Mifnia, in 
upper Saxony, about twenty-five miles 
fouth of Leipfic, and fubje& to the duke 
of Saxe-altenburg. E. longit. 12°. 40°. » 
N, lat. 50°. 50’. 

ALTENBURG-OWAR, a fortified town of 
lower Hungary, fituated on the river Da- 
nube, and fubjeét to the houfe of Auftria. 
E. lon. 17°. 20%, N. fat. 48%. asf. 

ALTERANTS, or ALTERATIVE medi- 
cines, in pharmacy, @&c. an appellation 
given to all fuch medicines as correé the. 
bad qualities of the blood and other animal ° 
fluids, without occafioning any fenfible © 
evacuation. , 
Alterants, in this fenfe, make one of the 
capital fpecies, or divifions of medicines. 


They ‘ftand oppofed to evacuants ; and 
are alfocontradiftinguifhed from ftrength- 
eners, &c. ; 


We meet with medicines of the purgative 
kind, reprefented by practical writers as 
alterants ; the colocynth particularly by . 
Helmont: for all medicines which ope- 
rate in the fartheft paffages, they fre. 

yc include under that appellation. 
ccordingly it is found of fervice to give 
fuch medicines as are properly cathartic, 
by way of alteratives, in ftubborn, chro- 
nical cafes; thus, tzn4ura fatra, for in- 
ftance, given in the quan of half a 
fpoonful for a dofe, has no immediate 
Pz effet ~ 


“ 


ALT 


effedt upon the inteftines, fo as to difcharge 


_ their contents, but paffes into the further 


ftages of circulation. 

Dr. Woodward enquires into the efficacy 
of feveral of the molt celebrated alterants, 
and endeavours to fhew on what little 
foundation their great ule is eftablifhed, 
Of this number, according to him, are 
the abforbents, cortex peruvianus, bitters, 
falts, {teel and its preparations, mineral 
waters, Ge. 

‘The more efficacious and ufeful alterants, 
according to the fame writer, are cordials, 
fromachics, attenuants, mercurius dul- 
cis, vegetable oils, mucilages, certain 


-vabforbents, and fome preparations of 


opium. 

According to this learned phyfician, all 
that is commonly alledged concerning the 
canes of the principles, or ferments of 
difeafes, by alterant remedies, is merely 
chimerical and imaginary ; that there is 
no change made to the advantage of the 
human body, without a fucceffive reno- 
vation, and difcharge of what is hurtful, 
and a fupply of its place by fomething 
innocent, 

The primitive or conftituent elements of 
bodies never change their figure, magni- 
tude, foiidity, or gravity, but remain 
ftill the fame as at the creation, Hence 
fome infer, 1, The vanity of all pretences 
to the tranfmutation a waale And, 
#. The folly of pretending to change the 
mafs of blood, by thofe remedies called 
alterants, 

The mjxtures and ¢ombinations of the 
primitive elements are almoft infinite, and 
their alterations as to fenfe and external 
appearance is fo too, It may be added, 
that among alterant medicines, there are 
feveral which change the fcene of the 
fymptoms ; others fufpend the aétion of 


- the njorbife matter for a time; and 


others diminifh the fenfibility of the or- 
gans. But thefe remedies, which hold 
the morbific principles captive for a time, 
are only palliatives, and even on fome ac- 
counts, dangerous, fince they may as well 
captivate other principles neceflary to life. 
Woodward gives the preference to eva- 
cuants, as being the only medicines ca- 
pable of freeing the machine from what 
meoinmodes it. 

Some take a contrary courfe, and afcribe 
even the falutary eff&.&s of evacuants to 
their alterative nature. This has been al- 
Jedged of mercury in the venereal difeafe ; 
the like is urged concerning minoratives, 
which fome maintain do not work a cute 


” 
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by evacuation, fo much as by alteration. 
The like is alledged of ipecacuanha in 
the cure of the dyfenteries, and of divers 
other emetics, in cafes of apoplexies. In 
effe&t, evacuating medicines, as they do 
not feparate the good from the bad, feem 
indifferently difpofed, either to do harm 
or good, 
Alterants operate chiefly by fweetening 
what is too tour and acid, cooling what 
is over hot, and the like. Hence the di- 
vifion of them into abforbents, calmers, 
attenuants, emollients, and demulcents. 
See the articles ABSORBENTS, &c, 

ALTERATE or ALTERAL, in mufic and 

eometry, See the article SESQUI. 

ALTERATION, alteratio, in a general 
fenfe, denotes {ome variation in the qua- 
lities or circumftances of athing, without 
wholly changing its nature. ‘Thus, a 
piece of cloth is altered by being dyed a 
different colour; fo is a piece of wood, 
by being fathioned into a different thape ; 
and fo in other cafes. 

ALTERATION, in inedicine, is particular- 
ly ufed to denote the aétion of alterant 


medicines. See the article ALTERANTS. | 


Alteration, ina ftill more limited fenfe, 
is ufed for the change which food under- 
goes before it becomes proper nourifh- 
 mentto the body ; in which fenfe it com- 
prehends digeftion and affimilation, See 
DiGEsTion and AssiMILATION, 


ALTERATIVE mepicineEs, the fame | 


with alterants.. See ALTERANTS. 
ALTERCATION, a debate between two 
companions. ‘Thus, we fay, they have 


continually fome altercation, though they | 


never come to an open rupture, 
ALTERN-BAsg, in trigonometry, a term 
ufed in contradiftinétion to the true bafe. 


Thus, in oblique triangles, the true bafe — 


is. either the fum of the fides, and then 
the difference cf the fides is called the al- 
tern bafe; or the true bale is the differ- 


ence of the fides, and then the fum of the — 


fides is called the altern bafe. ‘ 


ALTERNATE, in a general fenfe, a — 


term applied to fuch perfons or things as 
fucceed each other by turns, Thus, two 
who command each his day, are faid to 


have an alternate command, or to com- — 


mand alternately, 


ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is faid in re-_ 


peét of the fituation of the quarters. 
Thus the firlt and fourth quarters, and 
the fecond and third, are ufually of the 
fame nature, and are called alternate 
quarters, f 
ALPERNATE, in botany, fucha 
tion 


difpeli- | 


ALT 
tion of the leaves of a plant, that the firt 
on one fide of a branch ftands higher than 
the firft on the other fide, the fecond the 
fame, and fo on to the top. 

ALTERNATE ALLIGATION in arithmetic. 
See the article ALLIGATION, 

ALTERNATE ANGLES, in geometry, See 
the article ANGLE, 

ALTERNATE PROPORTION, 
ticle PROPORTION. 

ALTERNATION properly fignifies a fuc- 
ceffion by turns. See ALTERNATE. 

ALTERNATION is alfo ufed for the differ- 
ent ways which any number of quantities 
maybe changed, or combined. See the 
article COMBINATION, 

ALTERNATIVE, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes much the fame with alternate. See 
the article ALTERNATE, 

ALTERNATIVE PROMISE, that whereby 
two or more perfons are bound, conjunét- 
ly and feverally, to perform fomething ; 
which being done by any one of them, all 
the reft are acquitted. 

ALTERNATIVE PROPOSITIONS, the fame 
with thofe more ufually called disjunctive 
ones. See the article DisjuNCTIVE 
PROPOSITION, 

ALTHZEA, MARSH-MALLOW, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, with a double 
calyx, the exterior one being divided in- 
to nine fegments ; the fruit confifts of nu- 
merous caplules, each containing a fingle 
feed. It belongs to the monadelphia po- 
Jyandria clafs of Linnzus, 

Its flowers and fruit are nearly the fame 
with thofe of the malva, or mallow, See 
the article MaLva. 

Althea is much ufed as an emollient. 
The root and leaves are of great ule 
againtt fharp corroding humours in the 
ftomach ; alfo balfamic and peétoral, and 
are often ordered in clyiters for the ttone, 
and in cataplafms and fomentations a- 

- gaink fwellings, 

ALTIMETRY, altimetria, denotes the 
art of meafuring altitudes or heights. Sce 
the articles ALTiTuDE and Heicur. 

ALTIN, akingdom of Afia, in great Tar- 
tary, between the fources of the Irtich 
and the Oby. It is bounded on the noith 
by the Kirgiles, on the eaft by the Ama- 
doners, on the fouth by the kingdom of 
Eluth, and on the weft by the Istich, 
which feparates it from Barabintkoi. 

AbyiN is alfothe capital of the kingdom of 
that name, fituated in the northern part 
of the kingdom, at the head of the river 


Kijam, 


See the ar- 


prr0y 


ALY: * 

ALTIN, in commerce, a kind of money 
current in Mufcovy, worth three copics. 

ALTINCAR, among metallurgifts, a kind 
of flux-powder, ufed in the fufion and 
purification of metals, 

ALTITUDE, altitudo, in geometry, one 
of the three dimenfions of body ; being 
the fame with what is otherwile called 
height. See the article HeicHT. 
Altitude of a figure, is the diftance of its 
vertex from its bafe, or the length of a 
perpendicular let fall from the vertex to 
the bafe. See thearticles Figura, Pgr- 
PENDICULAR, &c. : 

ALTITUDE, in optics, is the height of an 
object above a line, drawn parallel to the 
horizon from the eye of the ob/erver. 

ALTITUDE of the eye, in perfpettive, is its 
perpendicular height above the geometri- 
cal plane. 

ALTITUDE of @ flar, &c. in aftronomy, 
is an arch of a vertical cirele, intercepted 
between the {tars and the horizon. 

This altitude is either true or apparent, 
according as it is reckoned from the ra- 
tional or fenfible horizon, and the differ- 
ence between thefe is what is called by 
aftronomers the parallax of altitude. See 
the article PARALLAX. 

Near the horizon, this altitude is always 

_ increafed by means of refraétion. See the 
article REFRACTION. 

Sailors commonly take the altitudes of 
ftars with a quadrant, but as this method 
is liable to an error of fix, feven, or 
more minutes, by reafon of the motion 
of the fhip, as well as the coarfenefs of 
their inftruments, Mr. Parent has given ~ 
a new way of finding their altitudes, by 
means of a common watch. His me- 
thod is this; having obferved the differs 
ence of time between the rifing of two 
ftars, the right afcenfion and declination 
of which are known from aftronomical 
tables, it will be eafy to diftinguith that 
part of the difference which arifes from 
their different pofition from that arifing 
from the obliquity of the fphere. Now 
this laft is precifely the altitude of the 
pole of the place of obfervation ; for as 
to the way the fhip may have made be- 
tween the rifing of the two ftars, it is fo 
fmall as to be fafely overlooked, or at 
moft eftimated in the common way of 
reckoning. 

As to the methods of taking the meridian 
altitude of the fun, or of a ftar, by means 
of a gnomon, or quadrant. See the ar- 
ticles GNOMON, and QUADRANT, 

ALTITUDE 
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ALTITUDE .of motion, according to Dr. 
Wallis, is its meafure eftimated in the 

. line of direétion of the moving force, 

ALTITUDE, inaftrology, is the fame with 
‘what is otherwife called exaltation, See 
the article EXALTATION, 

ALTITUDE of fluids is more ufually ex- 
preffed by the term depth. See DEPTH. 

Determinative AUTITUDE, that from 
whence a heavy body falling, acquires a 
certain velocity by its natural acceleration. 

ALTITUDE of the equator. See EQUATOR. 

ALTITUDE of the nonagefimal: See the 
article NONAGESIMAL, : 

Circles of ALTITUDES, See CrRcLE, 

Parallelsof Auritube. See PARALLEL, 

ALTEIRK, a town of Alface in Germa- 

ny, fituated on the river Ill, in N. lat, 
47°. 40% and E. lon. 79.0154 

ALTMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tyrone, and province .of Ul- 
fter, fituated in N. latit.°54°. 34’, and 
W. longit. 7°.. 8’, 

ALTMUL, a-river of Germany, which 
arifing im Franconia, runs fouth-eaft by 
the city of Anfpach ; and continuing its 
courfe eaft by Papenheim and Aichftet, 

. falls into the Danube at Kelheim, about 
twelve miles above Ratifbon. © 

ALTO and BASSO, in law, denotes the 
abfolute febmifiion of all differences high 
and Jow to fome arbitrator. 

ALTO-RELIEVO. See RELIEVO. 

ALTO RIPIENO, in mulic, the tenor of 
the great chorus which fingsor plays on- 
ly now and then in fome particular places, 

ALTORF, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia, fituated in N, latitude 

~ 47° 46.and E, longitude 9° 35°. 

ALvTORF is.likewife the name of a town in 

. the circle of Franconia, fituated in N. la- 
titude 49°. 20’, and E, longitude 11° 2,0/. 

ALTORF is alfothe capital of the canton of 
Uri, in Switzerland, fituated on the Jake 
Lucern, in N, latitude 46°. 50’. and 
E. longitude 8%. 30’. 

ALTZHEIM, or ALTZEY, @ town of 
Germany, fituated in N, latit. 49° 45’. 
and E. long. 7°. 52’. about forty-two 
miles north-weft of Heidelberg.» 

ALVA DE TORMEs, a town of Spain, in 
the Province of Leon, fituated on the river 
Tormes, in N. latit. 41°. and W, long. 
6°. about fixteen miles fouth-eaft of Sa- 
lamanca. ont 

ALUDELS, in chemiftry, are earthen 


* pots ranged one above another, for rc- — 


taining the flowers which afcend in the 
procefs of fublimation, See the article 
SUBLIMATION, 
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The loweft aludel is fitted to a pot, placed 
in the furnace, wherein is the matter to 

_ be fublimed; and at top is a clofe 
head, to retain the flowers which afcend 

. higheft. 

ALVEARIUM properly fignifies a bee- 
hive, from alweus, a channel, or cavity. 
Hence, 

ALVEARIUM, among anatomitts, denotes 
the hollow of the auricle, or outer ear. 

- See the article Ear. 

ALVEOLUS, in natural hiftory, :properly 
denotes one of thofe waxen cells, where- 

' of the combs in bee-hives confift.. Thefe 
aveoli, or cells, ferve for different: pur- 
poles. As ftore-houfes, they preferve ho- 
ney and wax for future ufe ; and as ni- 
dufes, they ferve to defend the embryo- 
bees while hatching, See the article BEE. 
Naturalifts and mathematicians have be- 
ftowed no little pains in examining the 
ftru@ture of thefe cells; the form of 
which appears to be the moft commo- 
dious that it is almoft pofhible for art to 

" invent, ‘as requiring the Jeaft wax to con~ 
tain the fame quantity of honey, The 

. body of the cell is hexagonal, or confifts 
of fix fides ; and the bates are of a pyra- 

- midal figure, compofed of three rhombu- 
fes, the oblique angles of which have 
been found by meniuration:to be nearly 
110°, varying only about halfa degree 
from what, by the ftriéteft rules of geo- 
metry, they ought to be, viz.. 109% 
28’. 16%, 

As to the difpofition and arrangement of 
thefe cells in combs. See HONEY-COMB, 

ALVEOLUS, in anatomy, the focket-like 
cavity in the jaws, wherein each of the © 
teeth is fixed, 

ALVEOLUS, in botany, a name given to. 
the cells in which the feeds of certain 
plants, as the dipfacus and corona folis, | 
are ranged, ; 

ALVEOLUS, in the hiftory of foffils, a ma- 
rine body, not known at prefent in its res — 
cent ftate, but frequently found foffile. — 
The alveoli are of a conic fhape, and | 
compofed of a number of cells, like fo 
many bee-hives, jointed into one another, 
with a fiphunculus, or pipe of communi- 
cation, like that of the nautilus. They 
are fometimes met with entire, but more 
frequently truncated, or with their fmall- 
er ends broken off. 

_ALVEUS, properly fignifies a channel 5 
and hence is ufed by fome anatomitts for 
the tumid laéteal vefiels, proceeding from — 
the receptaculum chyli. ro 

ALVES is alfo ufed in roman antiquity, 

or 


ALU 
- for a kind of boat, fafhioned out of the 
trunk of a fingle tree: fuch was that in 
which Romulus and Remus were expofed. 
ALUM, alumen, inv natural -hiftory a -pe- 
culiar kind of falt, feparated by art from 
various fubftances. In Italy, it is ob- 
tained from a foft reddifh ftone ; about 
Puteoli, from feveral kinds of earth ; 
and in England, from a whitith or bluifh 
ftone, called irith flate. 
In fome parts of the world, alum is found 
pure ; having been wathed from its ore 
by water, and afterwards, on the evapo- 
ration of the water, left in a dry form, 
Alum bears a near affinity to vitriol, in 
refpeé&t of the faline principle, i. e. the 
acid fpirit, which is the fame in both. 
It differs from vitriol, as this latter is 
found to have a metalline bafis, e. gr. 
iron or copper; whereas the bafis or mat- 
’ ter of alum, wherewith the faline part is 
united, is an alcalious or chalky earth, or 
ftone, refembiing lime-ftone, as appears 
from the origin and preparation of alum, 
and from the ftony fediment it depofits by 
folution. See the article VITRIOL. 
Alum alfo bears a near conformity with 
falphur, as both are formed from the 
fame faline fpirit ; which, if it meet with 
a ftony fubftance, forms alum, with a 
bituminous one, fulphur. See the arti- 
cle SULPHUR, 

Alum then is formed of the univerfal 
acid, or fluid falt combining with a chal- 
ky earth.—The fame acid, with a mercu- 
rial earth forms common fea falt, and with 
a moift, rocky, or clay earth, fal gemme, 
This fyftem is confirmed, by. what natu- 
ralifts have obferved concerning the origin 
of the native alum in the ifle of Chio. 
‘That ifland is a hollow fpungy rock, pe- 
netrated on all parts by the fea-water. 
M. Tournefort confiders the whole as a 
a natural laboratory, wherein the fea- 
water undergoes much the fame aétion in 
it asin our retorts. By this means, an 
acid fpirit is feparated from it, which pe- 
netrating the fubftance of the rocks, dif- 
folves and incorporates with them, and 
forms mines of alum. This feems hard- 
ly to be doubted, inafmuch as by. pour- 
ing (pirit of falt on common ftones, or 
chalk, aluminous concretions are readily 
formed, The fame fpirit mixing with a 
bitumen under-ground, forms fulphur. 
Some'attribute the origin of alum chiefly 
to a fulphureous principle acting on, cor- 
roding of , and coagulating with a mineral 
fubftancé, ufually of a terrene and ftony, 
ratlier than metallic nature, tho’ that me 
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tal be often contained in the alum ftone. 
That the fulphur is the chief efficient and 
material caule of this production, feems 
to appear hence, that many alum ftones 
diftilled per defcenfum, yield good brim- 
ftone, and all alum ftones during calci- 
nation, emit a fulphureous fleam. Aa 
inquifitive naturalift gathered from the 
very fame rock, and that within a few 
inches of each other, both vitriol, alum, 
and fulphur, all of them excellent in their 
kind. Indeed thofe three minerals are fo 
nearly allied, that an ingenious chemift 
affures us, he can, by fome tttifices, con- 
vert alum into vitriol, or vitriol into alum, 
the fame to all intents and purpofes, with 
the natural. : 

Alum is ranked by Homberg, and others, 
as an urinous neutral falt, on account of 
the urinous fmell it exhales by burning, 
and its ufe in the volatilization of fix- 
ed falts: Yet fomedeny alum to be- 
loig to the clafs of falts, and rank it ra- 
ther among {tony fubftances; by reafon 
that after diflolving alum, and precipita- 


- ting the folution with oil of tartar per de- 


liquium, the coagulation at the bottom, 
refembles a ftony calx, and being expofed 
to the fire will neither melt nor fublime. 


_ The ore of alum, if mature, yields its 


falt immediately, and without trouble; 
but if lefs mature, it requires a previous 
calcination, as is the cafe in many of our 
Englith alum ftones ; and if very crude 
or immature, it muft not only be burnt, 
but a long time expofed to the air before it 
will yield its falt, From this it appears, 
that the alum is not a genuine and native 
falt, but is compofed by the acid of ful- 
phur, corroding fome peculiar earth or 
ftone, as vitriol is by its corroding fome 
metal ; and that, in both thefe operations,. 
this corroding acid can fometimes perform 
its bufinefs, while it lies in the bowels of 
the earth ; and. fometimes while it lies ina 
theopen air, tho? it fajled of it while buried. 
Alum diftilled into an. acid fpirit, with 
copper, or iron, becomes good vitriol 5 
and vitriol freed from its metallic parts 
becomes aluminous ; and, being diftill- 
ed, yields a fpirit not to be diftinguifhed 
by the tafte from that of alum, and even 
fcarce by the moft accurate ferutiny. Rec+ 
tified oil of vitriol, or fpirit of fulphur, 
of the fame degree of ftrength, will fome- 
times concrete into a folid and tranfpa- 
rent fubftance, refembling cryftallized 
alum ; ‘and: this fubftance is nowife dif- 
ferent whether prepared by-one or the 
other of thefe ways, and in both — 

ey 
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bles the pureft alum, fo a8 not to be 
dittinguifhable from it unlefs by tafting it. 
Alum ores generally contain vitriol as 
as well as alum, and are capable of great > 
fermentation, when expofed to the air, 
tho’ they would never have been fubjeé& to 
it while buried in the earth, They will 
become fo hot in the heap, that it is fcarce 
poflible to endure the hand upon them ; 
and fometimes will break out into abfo- 
lute flame. The acid and the fulphur 
they contain are the occafion of this, as, 
according to Sympfon, and fome others, 
they are of all fubterranean fermentations 
and heats; and the whole is not badly 
explained, by the familiar inftance of 
adding water to rectified oi] of vitriol. 
The acid and the fulphur of that fluid 
are, as in thefe ores, fo combined as not 
to exert their forces naturally againft one 
another, but all is quiet as in thefe ftones 
while under-ground, but the water does 
to the one, what the air doés to the other ; 
fends in a third, which not agreeing with 
either of the other, difturbs and fets their 
particles in motion, and the veffel con- 
taining the liquid becomes as hot to the 
touch in the one cafe, as the folids them- 
felves are in the other. 

Procefs of making ALtum. At Whitby, 
in Yorkfhire, alum is made thus : having 
burnt a quantity of the ore with whins, 
or wood, till it becomes white; they 
then barrow it in a pit, where it is fteep- 
ed in water for eight or ten hours. This 

liquor, or lixivium, is conveyed by 
troughs to the alum-houfe into cifterns, 

and from them into the pans, where it is 
boiled about twenty-four hours, Then 
add a certain quantity of the lee of kelp ; 
the whole is drawn off into a fettler ; 
where having remained about an hour, 
that the fulphur and other dregs may 
have time to fettle to the bottom, it is 
conveyed into coolers. This done, to 
every tun of the liquor they add about 

' eight gallons of urine ; and having ftood 
four days and nights, till quite cool, the 
alum hegins to cryftalize on the fides of 
the veffel, from which being {craped off, 
it is wathed with fair water, and. then 
thrown in a bing, to let the water drain 
off. After this % is thrown into a pan, 
called the roching pan, and there melted ; 
in which ftate it is conveyed by troughs 
into tuns, where it ftands about ten days, 
till perfectly condenfed. Then ftaving 
the tuns, the alum is taken out, chipped, 
and carried to the ftofe-houfts. 
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Properties and ufes of ALUM. In medicine 
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This is what we commonly call roche or 
rock alum, as being prepared from ftones 
cut from the rocks of the quarry 3 and 
ftands contradiftinguifhed from the com- 
mon alum, orthat prepared from earths. 
The method of making alum in Italy is 
fomewhat different from the former. 

Mr. Geoffroy had an exa& information, 
in Italy, of the method cf making roche- 
alum at Civita Vecchia. Near that city 
are quarries of a greyith or reddifh ftone, 
pretty hard, like the travertin. They 
calcine thefe ftones in kilns, and then 
boil the calx in water over a ftrong fire. 
The water diffolves all the falt contained 
in the calx, and there remains an infipid 
earth. The water, thus impregnated, is 
left to cool, and the falt fhoots into cry- 
ftals, like tartar, about the fides and bot- 
tom of the eafk, which is the roche-alum. 


alum is a very valuable and powerful af- 
tringent: the old authors are full of its 
praifes in ftopping haemorrhages of all | 
kinds, in faltening the teeth, and in 
ftrengthening the gums ; on this account 
it was an ingredient in all their dentifrices, 
and obtains a place in moft of ours to this | 
day. Alum, mixed with honey, cures 
the aphthz ; and with the juice of knot- 
grafs, is good for exanthemata and 
rheums in the ears ; with cabbage-leayes 
and boiled honey, it is effectual in the 
leprofy ; and very good in warm water | 
to make a fomentation for the itch, pa- — 
ronychia, pterygia, and kibes; to fcour 
away all nits and lice, and to anoint fcalds 
or burns, 
Alum, in colouring and dying, not on- _ 
ly ferves to bind the colour upon the” 
ftuffs, and has the fame ufe there that 
gum-water and glutinous oils have in 
painting, but likewife difpofes ftuffs to 
take colour, and adds a brifknefs and 
elegance to them. It alfo preferves paper — 
that has been dyed in its water, from 
finking when wrote upon ; and is there-~ 
fore extremely proper for wafhing prints 
defigned to be coloured, for it will not on- 
ly fix the paper fo that the colours will not 
run, but will alfo help to brighten them. 
In whatever form alum is found, whe- 
ther naturally pure, in rough ore, or pu-~ 
rified by art, when diffolved and made 
into a pure fait, it exhibits the fame marks 
and charaéters: it will not run per deli- 
quium, or melt to a fluid in a moift air. 
It requires fifieen times its own weight of 
water to diffolve it perfectly; and when a 
p oper 
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proper quantity of that is evaporated, it 
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fitence of a pafte, is formed in the thape 


forins ogtogonal cryitals, of a fweet, au- . of a fugar-loaf; hence it obtained its 


ftere and very ftyptic tafte. 


name: it is ufed as a cofmetic, 


A folution of alum coagulates milk, turns AtLum-waTER. See the next article. * 


the tin&ture of heliotropium purple, makes 
no-alteration in the folation of corrofive 
fublimate, turns the infufion of galls tur- 


ALUMINOUS, an appellation given to 
fuch things as partake of the nature and 
properties of alam, See ALuM, i 


bid and whitifh; with falt of tartar it ALu'Minous waTERs, thof impregnated, 


concretes into a white coagulum, without 
any fenfible heat or {moke ; and often up- 
on mixing this folution with oil of tartar, 
an urinous fmell is perceived ; but this 
only happeris when the alum has been 
purified with urine, There is no fuch 
_ fell from. the roman alum. 
Artificial ALUM, that prepared. by art, in 
contradiftinction from the native alum. 
Artificial alm is alfo uied for aluin pro- 
duced by caufing burnt earthen veffels im- 
bibe a large quantity of oil of vitriol ; 
the effect of which is, that they are there- 
by reduced to a mucilage, which being 
expofed to the open air, affords cryftals 
ef pure alum. ‘Tobacco-pipes, wetted 
with fpirie of fulphur, likewife afford 


beautiful cryftals of plumofe allum. See - 


. the article Plumofe ALuM, infra, 

Burat ALUM is that melted in a fire-fhovel, 
er crucible, where it is allowed to bubble 
till it becomes a white hard fubftance. 
The. watry part of the alum being thus 
expelled, the remainder is left poffeffed of 
all its acids, lefs clogged, and more in a 
condition to exert its effets, It proves a 
gentle efcharotic, and is ufed in fimall 

. quantities, mixed with other ingredients, 

.. in tooth-powders. 

Native AtuM, or Fofile Anum, that form- 
éd by nature, without the affiltance of art. 
‘There are fti}l mines of native alum in 
the ifland of Chio, confifting of a kind 
of vaults, or apartments, crufted over 
with alum, which may be looked upon 
as exfoliations froin the rock. 

Phimofe Anum, or Plume AuuM, a kind 
of natural alum, compofed, of a fort of 


threads, or fibres, refembling feathers ; - 


whence it has its name, , 
Prepared ALum, or Purified Avum, that 


which is diffolved in hot rain-water, and 


either naturally or artificially, with the 
virtues of alum. 

Of the former kind is the fpaw at Scar- 
borough reprefented, to be ; and of the 
latter, the agua aluminofa of the: thops. 
See the articles SCARBOROUGH, and 


« Aqua aluminofa, 
ALVY 


S, in anatomy, denotes the lower 
belly, or wventer; but Celfus ules it t» 
fignify the belly relative to ftools. Thus 
Alvus liquida is when the feces are li- 
quid, and afvus adftrifa when the belly 
is bound, 


ALYSSOIDES, in botany, a fpecies of © 


alyffum, with cruciform flowers, and el- 
liptical fruit, divided by an intermediate 
membrane into two cells, which contain 
a confiderable number of orbicular, flat, 
and marginated feeds. See plate XIV. 
‘fig. 2, and the next article. ; 
ALYSSO, or ALYSSUM, MAD-WORT, 
in botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 
filiculofa clafs of plants; the flower is of 
the cruciform kind, and confifts of four 
leaves $ the fruit is a {mall roundifh cap- 
fule, divided into two cells, in which are 
contained a number of {mall roundith 
feeds. See plate XIV. fig. 3. 
As tothe medicinal virtues of alyffon, it 
is faid to be aperitive, and goodj for the 
bite of a mad dog; being of a very pene- 


* 


trating and diaphoretic nature, and agree- | 


ing in other refpects with the: fcurvy- 
rafs. with 

ALYTARCHA, a prieft of Antioch, i 
Syria, who, in the games inftituted in 
honour of the gods, prefided over the 
eAvla', or officers who carried rods to clear 
away the crowd, and keep order. 
In the olympic games, the alytarches had 
the fame command, and obliged every 
perfon to preferve order and decency. 


afterwards made ta.cryftallize, by evapo- ALZIRA, a town of Spain, in the province 


rating the water. 
Roche-A Lum, or Rock-ALuM. See the ar- 
.. ticle Procef; of making ALUM, fupra. 


of Valencia, fituated on the river Xucar, 
about eighteen miles fouth of the city of 
Valencia. W. lon. 20° N, lat. 39°. 10, 


Roman Anum, a fort of rock alum, of a AMABYR, or Amvazpyr, a barbarous 


reddith colour, made in the country near 

_ Rome. 

Saccharine ALuM is a compofition of com- 
mon alum with rofe-water and the whites 
of 58s, re being boiled to the con- 

OL. I, 


cuftom which formerly’ prevailed in 
Wales and fome oe al of the king 
dom ; being a certain fine, or fum of mo- 


ney, paid to the lord, upon marrying a 


maid within his manor. 


AMA. 
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JAMA 
AMADABAT, a large, populous, trad- 
ing city in the Eaft-Indies, the capital of 
the province of Guzurat, or Cambay, 
and fituated in 72° eaft longitude, and 
23° 40’ north latitude. 

AMADANAGER, a town in the higher 
peninfula of India, fituated in 74° 15° 

 eaft longitude, and 18° north latitude, 

AMADIA, a city of aftatic ‘Turky, in 
the province of Curdefan, fituated ona 
high mountain, in 43° eaft longitude, 
and 37° north latitude. 

AMAIN, or AmMayne, in the fea-lan- 

guage, 2 term importing to lower fome- 
thing at once. Thus, to ftrike amain, is 
to lower, or Jet fall; the top-fails; to 
wave amain, is to make a fignal, by 
waving a drawn fword, or the like, as a 
demand that the enemy ftrike their top- 
fails. 
The term amain, is alfo ufed in lowering 
a yard, or letting any thing: down into 
the hold, as a word of command to do it 
gently, and by degrees. 

AMAK, or AmMaka, an ifland of Den- 
maik, lying in 13° 5’. eaft longitude, 
and 55° 29’ north latitude, and feparated 
by a very narrow channel from Copen- 
hagen. 

AMALFA, acity of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and province of the hi- 
ther Principato. It is the fee of an arch- 
bifhop, and remarkable for giving birth 
to Flavius Blendus, inventor of the fea- 
man’s compafs. Ealt longitude s5° 20’, 
north latitude 48° 50’, 

AMALGAM, amailgama, denotes a mafs 

of mercury united and incorporated with 
fome metal. See AMALGAMATION. 
Amalgams grow foft with heat, and hard 
with cold; and the metals amalgamated 
with mercury, affume a confiltence harder 
or fofter, in propottion tothe quantity of 
mercury employed in the amalgam, 
Amalgams are uled either to render a me- 
tal fit to be extended on fome works, as 
in gilding ; or elfe to reduce the metal 
into a very fubtile powder, 
Thus gilders, to lay gold on any ether 
body, diffolve it in hot mercury; which 
done, they apply the folution on the bo- 
dy to be gilt, then ferting it over the 
coals, the mercury evaporates, and leaves 
the gold adhering to the body like a cruit. 
The amalgams of gold, filver, tin, lead, 
zinc, bifmuth, and copper, are all white; 
and when the proportion of the quantity 
of the metal to that of mercury is confi- 
derable, they form a kind of pafte. 

AMALGAMATION, in chemittry, the 
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operation of making an amalgam, or of — 
mixing quickfilver with fome metal, is 
performed by fufing, or at leaft igniting 
the metal, and in this ftate adding a pro- 
portion of mercury to it; upon which 
they mutually attraét and incorporate 
with each other, 
Of all metals, gold unites with mercury 
with the greateft facility; next to that, 
filver; then lead, tin, and every metal, 
except iron and copper, the laft of which 
incorporates with quickfilver with great 
difficulty, and the former fearce at all. 
The amalgam of gold is thus made: 
take a dram of the regulus of gold, beat 
it into very thin plates, and upon thefe, 
heated in a crucible red hot, pour an 
ounce of quiekfilver; ftir the matter with 
an iron rod, and when it begins to fums, 
caft it into an earthen pan filled with wa- 
ter, and it will coagulate and become 
tractable. Gold will retain about thrice 
its weight of mercury. 
To make an amalgam of lead: melt 
clean lead in an iron ladle, add to it an 
equal weight of heated mercury, ftir them 
together with an iron rod, then let them 
cool, and you will have an uniform mals 
of a filver colour, fomewhat hard, but | 
growing fofter and fofter by trituration. | 
Put this mafs into a glafs mortar, grind 
it, and mix with it any quantity of mer- 
cury at pleafure, and it will unite with it, 
as falt with water. 
The amalgam of tin is made exaétly in 
the fame manner, and this alfo may be 
diluted by the addition of mercury. 
To have an amalgam of copper; take a 
folution of pure copper, made in aqua 
fortis, fo ftrong that the aqua fortis could - 
diffolve no more of the metal; dilute the 
folution with twelve times its quantity of 
fair water ; heat the liquor, and put in- 
to it polifhed plates of iron, and the cop- 
per will be precipitated in a powder to 
the bottom, while the iron will be dif- 
folved : proceed thus till all the copper is 
fallen, pour off the liquor, wath the pow- 
der with hot water, till it becomes per- 
fe&tly infipid; then dry the powder, and 
grind it in a glafs mortar with an equal 
weight of hot quickfilver, and they will 
unite into an amalgam, which will alfo 
receive a further addition of mercury. 
An amalgam of copper in any other way 
is very difficult to make. 
Pure filver precipitated from aqua fortis, 
may in the fame manner be made into an 
amalgam. 
From thefe operations we may ne 
that 
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that the making of amalgams is the foun- 
dation of the art of gilding, both in gold 
and filver, and that metals by that art 
may be mixed, confounded, and fecretly 
eoncealed among one another. 

AMANCE, a town of Lorrain, fituated 
in 6° 40’ eaft longit. and 489 40’ north 
Jatitude, about feven miles nBrth-ealt of 
Nancy. 

AMAND, or St. AMAND, the name of 
two towns; one fituated in the dutchy of 
Bourbon, inthe province of Lyonois, in 
France ; and the other in french Fian- 
ders, about fix miles north of Valen- 
ciennes, 

AMANTEA, a fea-port town and bi- 
thop’s fee of the kingdom of Naples, fitu- 
ated near the bay of Euphemia, in the 
province of Calabria, in 16° 20’ eaft 
longitude, and 39° 15’ north latitude. 

AMAPALLA, a fea-port town of Mexi- 
co, in the province of Guatimala, fituat- 
ed on the Pacific ocean, in 93° weft lon- 
gitude, and 12° 30’ north latitude. 

AMARANTA, or AMARANTE, an or- 
der of knighthood, inftituted in 1653, by 
Chriftina queen of Sweden, in memory 
of a mafquerade, wherein fhe had affum- 
ed that name, which fignifies unfading, 
or immortal. Her nobility likewife af- 
fumed different characters, viz. of gods, 
goddeffes, fhepherds, nymphs, @c. and 
fo well pleafed was the queen with the di- 
verfion, that fhe inftituted this order in 
memory of it, confifting of fixteen lords 
and as many ladies, with the motto dolce 
nella memoria. 

AMARANTH, amaranthus, in botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, fometimes 
called prince’s feather, the flower of which 
is rofaceous, and its fruit an oval or 
roundifh ecapfule, containing only one 
Jarge feed of a roundifh compreffed fhape. 
See plate XV. fig. x. 
All the fpecies of this genus, which be- 
lengs to the monoecia-pentandria clafs of 
Linnzus, are drying and aftringent ; ac- 
cordingly we find the flowers of the com- 
mon large garden-kind, dried and pow- 
dered, recommended in diarrhoeas, dy- 
fenteries, and haemorrhages of ail kinds, 
as well as for incontinence of urine. 

MARANTHOIDES, in botany, a fpe- 

cies of gomphrena, with flofculous flow- 

ers collected into a fquamofe head and a 

_ roundifh fruit, See plate XV. fig. 2. 
and the article GOMPHRENA, 

‘The flowers of the amaranthoides have 

got the appellation of everlatting; be- 

¢eaule, if gathered in full perfection, and 
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kept in a dry place, they will retain their 
beauty many years, ; 

AMARYLLIS, cy ei a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia cilafs of plants, 
the corolla whereof confilts of fix lanceo- 
lated petals ; the fruit is an oval or nearly 
oval capfule, formed of three valves, and — 
containing three cells; the feeds are nu- 
merous ; the inflection of the petals, ftami- 
na and piltil, in this genus is very diffe- 
rent in the various f{pecies. 

This genus comprehends the lilio-narcif- 
fus of Tournefort and Dellenius, and the 
Guernfey-lily. 

AMASIA, the northern divifion of leffer 
Afia, lying on the fouth fhore of the Eu- 
xine fea. ; 
Amahia is alfo the name of the capital ci- 
ty of the above province, fituated in 36® 
eaft longitude and 42° north latitude ; 
about feventy miles fouth of the Euxine 


ea. 

AMATORII mu/culi, in anatomy, thofe 
mu(cles of the eyes that draw them fide- 
ways, and affift in the look called ogling, 
The amatorii mufculi ave otherwife call- 
ed the obliquus fuperior, or trochlearis, 
and the obliguus inferior. See the articles 
OxBtLiquus and FROCHLEARIS, 

AMAUROSIS, apaugpacis, among phyfi- 
cians, a diftemper of the eye, otherwife 
called gutta ferena, See GUTTA ferena. 

AMAZON, in a general fenfe, denotes a 
bold daring woman, whofe breafts have 
been cut off, to render her more fit for 
fighting. 

AMAZONS, in a more limited fenle, were 
an antient nation of women, inhabiting 
that part of leffer Afia now called Ama- 
fia. See the article AMASIA. 

The Amazons are faid to have killed all 
their male children, and to have cut off 
the right breaits of their females, to fit 
them for martial exercifes. “The exift- 
ence, however, of fuch a nation is con- 
tioverted by many judicious authors, and 
detended by others, particularly Mr. Pe- 
tit, who bas publifhed a diflertation on the 
fubject, wherein are feveral curious in- 
quiries concerning their arms, drets, @c, 
We alfo read of {cythian Amazons, of 
german Amazons, of lybian Amazons, 
and Amazons of America, living on the 
banks of the great river which bears 
their name, who are reprefented as go- 
verned by a queen, no men being per- 
mitted to live among them; only, ata 
certain fealony thofe of the neighbouring 
nations are {fuffered to vilit them, for the 
fake of procreation, The Amazons of 
Qa Lybig 
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Lybia are famous for their wars with an- 
other female nation, called Gorgons. 
See the article GorGONS, 

On medals, the buft of the Amazons is 
ordinarily reprefented armed with a little 
battle-ax, called by the Romans biceps, 
or fecuris, which they carried on their 
fhoulder, with a fmall buckler in form of 
a half moon, diftinguithed by the name of 
pelta, upon their left arm. 

AMAZON, in geography, a great river of 
fouth America, which rifing in Peru, 
near the equator, runs eaftward a courfe 
of more than three thoufand miles; and, 
like other rivers between the tropics, an- 
nually overfiows its banks, at which fea- 
fon it is about one hundred and fifty miles 
broad, where it falls into the Atlantic 
ocean, 

AMAZONIAN, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes fomething belonging to the Ama- 
zons. See the article AMAZON, 

AMAZONIAN, amaxouius, among antient 
phyticians,.an epithet given to a troch, 
which is prepared of the feeds of fmal- 
lage and anife, the tops of wormwood, 
myrrh, pepper, opium, caftor, and cin- 
namon. It ts generally called the Ama- 
zon’s troch, and is prefcribed for pains of 
the ftomach, and bilious vomitings. 

AMBAGES, an idle circumlocution, or 
vain connecting together of words and 
fayings, remote from the true purpofe of 
the fpeaker. See CIRCUMLOCUTION, 

AMBAMARJAM, or AMBARA, the ca- 
pital city of Abyflinia, or higher Ethio- 

ia, fituated on the fide of a Jake, out of 
which the river Nile iffues; in 35° eaft 
longitude, and 13% fouth latitude. 

AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a ceremo- 
ny among the Romans, when, in order 
to procure from the gods an happy har- 
velt, they conduéted the vidlims thrice 
round the corn-fields in proceffion, be- 
fore facrificing them. 

Ambarvalia were either of a private or 
public nature: the private were pe: form- 
ed by the mafler of a family, and the 
public by the priefts who officiated at the 
folemnity, called fratres arvales. 

The prayer preferred on this occafion, 
the formula of which we have in Cato, 
de Re Ruff, cap. cxlii. was called carmen 
ambarvale. 

At thefe feafls they facrificed to Ceres a 
fow, a fheep, anda bull or heifer, whence 
they take the name of /uovetaurilia. 
The method of celebrating them was, to 
lead a viétim round the fields, while the 
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peafants accompanied it, and one of theix’ 
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number, crowned with oak, hymned forth 
the praifes of Ceres, in verfes compofed on 
purpofe. 

This feftival was celebrated twice a year, 
at the end of January, according to fome, 
or in April, according to otherss and for 
the fecond time, in the month of July: 
but we have nothing certain as to the 
particular day, 

AMBASSADOR, the {me with embaf- 
fidor. See the article EMBASSADOR; 

AMBE, among furgeons, an inftrument 

for reducing diflocated bones, confifting 
of a horizontal leaver, moved by a hinge, 
upon a vertical ftandard, or foot. 
This is the ambe of Hippocrates, which 
being found inconvenient, new improye- 
ments of it have been made. . See the ar~ 
ticle Euxation of the HUMERUS. 

AMBE, among anatomifts, a term ufed for 
the fiiperficial jutting out of a bone. Seo 
the article Bone. 

AMBER, fuccinum, ov ele@rym, in natu- | 
ral hiftory, a pellucid and very hard in- 
flammable fubltance, of one uniform 
ftruéture, of a bituminous tafte, of a ve- 
ry fragrant fmeli when rubbed, and high- 
ly endowed with the property which from | 
it 1s called eleCtricity. 

Origin and nature of AMBER. Naturalifts 
have been extremely in the dark about 
the origin of amber: fome have mains 
tained it an animal fubftance, others take” 
it fer a refincus juice oozing from pop- 
lars and firs, frequent on the coafts of 
Pruffia, where it is found in great abun 

ance. But the generality of authors con 
tend for its being a bitumen, whic 
trickling into the fea from fome fubter- 
raneous fources, and then mixing with 
the vitriolic falts which abound in thof 
parts, becomes congealed and fixed; th 
refult of which congelation is amber, 
However, as good amber is found i 
digging at a great diflance from the fea 
it is moit probable that it is wholly o 
mineral origin, and is a bitumen, onc 
liquid, of the apbtha or acre kind 
hardened into its prefent fate by a mine: 
ral acid, of the nature of fpirit of fulphur, 
or oil of vitriol; more efpecially as the 
fubltances abound in the earth, and an ar 
tificial mixture of them produce a bod 
very much like native amber, and afford 
ing ali its principles on a chemical ana 

lyfts, 
The natural colour of amber is a fi 
pale yellow, but it is often made whit 
fometimes black, and in both cafes is re 
dered opaque by the admixture of extra 
, pai Ney neo 
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neous bodies. Sometimes it is tinged — miles north of Ratifbon, in 12° eaft lone 

with metalline particles, and remains gitude, and 49% 25’ north latitude, 

pellucid 5. but the moft frequent varia- AMBERGREASE, or AMBERGRISE, 

tion from the yellow, is into a dutky anbra grifia, in natural hiftory, a fo- 

brown. _ lid, opaque, and fragrant fubftance, of a 
Properties, preparations, and ufes of Am- greyith or afh colour, and melting almoft 
' per. Amber is hard, dry, tranfpa- like wax, ; 

rent, toughifh though brittle fubltance, Nature and origin of AMBERGRISE. The 


of a ftyptic tafte, and, when warm, of a. 


peculiar fragrant tartifh fmell. It makes 
no effervefcence with acids; and when 
rubbed fo as to heat, it will attract firaws, 
bits of paper, or any other light fubitance, 
and even metals in thin pieces, as leaf- 
brafs and the like, It is one of the lighteft 
foffils we know, is foluble in fpirit of 
wine, in the effential oils of plants, and 
likewife, though with much difficulty, 
in fome of the expreffed oils, as that 
of linfeed. On a chemical analyfis, it 
yields at firft a fubacid water, and after- 
wards a yellow fetid oil, and a volatile 
falt; the remainder in the retort being a 
black, light, and friable matter, refem- 
bling in colour the bitumen judaicum. 
The preparations of amber in ule are, 1. 
Salt of amber, fal fuccini. 2. The oil 
of amber, oleum fuctini. 4. ‘Tinéture of 
amber, tindéfura fuccini. The falt and 
oil of amber are obtained by the fame 
procefs: the falt is a true acid, and the 
only one that is obtained in a folid faline 
form; the oils greatly refemble the na- 
tive petrolea or naphtha, the fubftances 
from which amber was formed. ‘The 
falt is diaphoretic, and diuretic; is ef- 
teemed in convulfions, head-achs,. and 


opinions concerning the nature and-ori- 
gin of ambergrife are as various as thofe 
relating to amber. Some take it for the 
excrement of a bird, which being diflolv- 


ed by the heat of the fun, and wathed of — 


the fhore by the waves, is fwallowed by 
whales, who return it in the condition we 
find it. Others fuppofe it a fpongy earth, | 


ing lighter than the water. Others ima 


wathed into the fea, where it floats, = 
4 


gine ita fort of gum, which exfudating # 
from trees, drops into the fea, and cen- - 


geals into ambergrife, Others contend 
for its being formed from honey-combs, 
which fall into the fea from the rocks 
where the bees had formed their nefts. 


And, laftly, others will have it a fort of © 


bituminous juice, which fprings out of | 
the bottom of the fea, as waphtha does 

out of fome fprings, and there thickens 
and hardens. 
referred it to the mineral kingdom, te 
which, in all probability it belongs, be- 
ing a frothy and light bitumen exfudating 
out of the earthin a fluid form, and di- 
ftilling into the fea, where it hardens, 
and floats on the furface, or is thrown 


upon the fhore, Ambergrife is found on 


But the later writers have ~ 


the fea-coafts, particularly thofe of Af- 

rica, from the Cape of Good-hope to the 

Red-fea, in lumps fometimes very large, 

in the middle of which we frequently mee 
_ with ftones, fhells and bones. 

Properties, preparations, and ufes of AM~= 
BERGRISE, Ambergrife is a coarfe irs 
regular fubftance, of a lax incoherent 
texture, remarkably light, fo as not to 
fink in water, of a rugged furface, very ‘ 
fort and fatty, and when moft pure and, 
perfect is of a light grey colour, a ftrongxe 
{cent, and being pricked with a hot needle” 
yields an odorous finell. It is neither 
foluble, nor makes the leaft effervefcence 
with any acid, It melts very freely over - 


all nervous and hyfteric complaints. The 
oil, by rectification, becomes a good an- 
tihyfteric and emmenagogue, being very 
fubtile and penetrating ; externally, itis 
of ule in reftoring contracted paralytic 
limbs. Tincture of amber is procured by 
digeftion in {pirit of wine, with a fand- 
heat ; and has all the virtues of amber in 
the fubftance. . 

The mechanical ufes of amber are fen 
in toys, cabinets, utenfils, and the bet- 
ter fort of varnifhing, In medicine, be- 
ing reduced to powder, it is given in the 
Fluor albus, convulfions, and in all dif- 
orders of the nerves. 


AMBER, in geography, a river, which, 
rifing in the fouth-weft part of Bavaria, 
‘runs north-eaft by Lanfperg and Dachan, 
and falls into the Ifer, a little above 
Landfhut. 

AMBERG, a fortified town of Bavaria, 
‘Gtuated on the river Is, about thirty 


a fire, into a kind of yellow rofin, It is 
inflammable, and burns with a bright 


_ whitifh flame; and is foluble in fpirit of 


wine, which, however, does not take 
up its whole fubftance, but always leaves 
a remainder in form of a black bituminous 
matter. On analyfis it yields by diftilla 
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tion, firt a quantity of infipid phlegm, 
then an acid fpirit with a yellowihh oil, 
and a fmall portion of an acid falt. 


- Ambergrife is much uled by perfumers, 


in giving a rich fweet odour in mixture, 
efpecially with mufk. In medicine it is 
avery high cordial, of great ule in con- 
vulfions, with us ; and with the eaftern an- 
tions is in great repute as a provocative 
to venery, and a prolonger of life, The 
‘only preparation of ambergrife in ufe; is 
its tinéture or effence, which has all the 
virtues of the ambergrife in fubftance. 


AMBIDEXTER, a perfon who can ufe 


both hands with the fame facility, and for 
the fame purpofes, that the generality of 


pet do their right hands. 


ere it not for education, fome think 
that all mankind would be ambidexters ; 


- and, in faét, we frequently find nurles 


obliged to be at a good deal of pains be- 


_ fore they can bring children to forego the 


ufe of their left hands. It is the more 


pity, that any of the gifts of nature — 


fhould be thus rendered in a great mea- 
fore ulelefs, as there are many occafions 
in life which require the equal ‘ule of 
both hands: fuch are the operations of 
bleeding in the leftarm, left ancle, @c. 


AMBIDEXTER, among lawyers, a juror or 


embraceor, who accepts money of both 
parties, for giving his verdict ; an offence 
for which he is liable to be imprifoned, 


. forever excluded froma jury, and to pay 


ten times the fum he accepted of, See 


the article DECIES FANTUM. 


AMBIEGNZS oves, in the heathen fa- 


crifices, an appellation given to fuch ewes 


_ as, having brought forth twins, were fa- 


“erificed together with their two lambs, 


one on each fide, We find them meanoned 
among other facrifices to Juno. 


AMBIENT, a term ufed for fuch bodies, 


efpecially fluids, as encompafs others on 
all fides = thus, the air is frequently call- 
ed an ambient fluid, by reafon tt is dif- 
fufed round all terreftrial bodies. 


AMBIGENAL HYPERBOLA, aname giv- 


en by fir Ifaac Newton to one of the triple 
hyperbolas of the fecond order, having 
one of its infinite legs falling within an 
angle formed by the afymptotes, and the 
other falling without. See HYPERBOLA. 


AMBIGUITY, in rhetoric and grammar, 


* a defect of language, whereby words are 


gendered ambiguous, See the next ar- 


ticle. 
AMBIGUOUS, aterm applied to a word 


ox expreffion which may be taken in dif. 
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ferent fenfes. See EQquivocaL. 
The refponfes of the antient oracles were 
always ambiguous. See ORACLE. 


AMBILLON, a village of France, in 


Touraine, where there isa great quarry 
for mill-ftones. 


AMBIT, ambitus, in geometry, is the fame 


with what is otherwife called the perimeter 
of a figure. Sée the article PERIMETER. 


AMBITUS, in roman antiquity, the aét of 


fetting up for fome magiftracy, or office, 
and formally going round the city to fo- 
licit the intereft and votes af the people. 
On thefe occafions it was not only ufual 
to folicit the intereft of their friends and 
others, with whom they were perfonally 
acquainted ; but the candidates, being at- 
tended by perfons of an extenfive ac- 
quaintance, who firggeited to them the 
names of the citizens, and thence called 
nomenclatores, or interpretes, made their 
application to all they met. This me- 
thod of fuing for offices was deemed al- 
lowable, and therefore never prohibited 
by law; but to reftrain all undue influ- 
ence, whether by bribery, or by exhibit- 
ing games, fhews, and the like, many 
Jaws were enacted, and fevere fines im- 
poled, 


AMBLE, in horfemanhhip, a peculiar pace 


by which a horfe’s two legs of the fame 
fide move at the fame time. 

Many methods have been propofed to 
bring a young horfe to amble: fome try 
it by new ploughed fields ; fome endea- 
vour to bring him to amble from the gal- 
lop; and many ufe weights: fome at-. 
tempt to procure an amble in hand, ere. 
they mount his back; others, by the help 
of hind fhoes, made on purpof ; others, 
by folding fine foft lifts about the gam- 
brels of the horfe; and others, by the 
tramel,, 

All thefe methods, however, are attend- 
ed with great danger to the horfe ; and 
the beft way is to try with the hand, by 
a gentle deliberate racking of the horfe, 
by helping him in the weak part of the 
mouth with a fmooth, big, and full 
fnaffle, and correcting him firft on one 
fide, then on the other, with the calves 
of your legs, and fometimes with a fpur.., 


AMBLETEUSE, a fmall fea-port town 


of Picardy, in France, fituated about five 
miles north of Boulogne. 


AMBLYGON, amblygonium, in geometry, 


denotes an obtufe-angled triangle; or a, 
triangle, one of whofe angles confifts of 


more than ninety degrees, 
AMBLY- 
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AMBLYOPY, apCavomia, among phyfi- , blood of facrifices, which they camé te 
cians, denotes the fame with gutta ferena.* fuck from the altars like flies, : 
See the article GUTTA ferena. AmBROSIA is alfo an appellation given te. 
AMBO, or AMBON, in ecclefiaftical anti- certain medicines, freed from their groffer 


quity, a kind of pulpit, or reading-defk, | 


where that part of the divine fervice call- 
ed the gradual, was performed, See the 
article GRADUAL, 

Befides the gofpel, which was read at the 
top of the ambo, and the epiftle, which 
was read a ftep lower, they likewife pub- 
lithed from this place the acts of the mar- 
tyrs, the commemoration of departed 
faints, and the letters of peace and com- 
munion, fent by one church to another : 
here too converts made a public profef- 
fion of their faith ; and bishops, their de- 
fence, when acculed: treaties alfo were 
fometimes concluded, and the corona- 
tions of emperors and kings performed in 
the fame place, 

AMBOS, a town of Orleanois, in France, 
fituated on the river Loire, about ten 
miles eaft of Tours, in 1° eaft longitude, 
and 47° 25’ north latitude. 
AMBOYNA, an ifland of the Eaft-Indies, 
lying between the Molucea iflands and 


thofe of Banda, in 126° eaft longitude, 


and 3° 40’. fouth latitude. 

In this ifland, which is about feventy 
miles in circumference, the Dutch have a 
{trong fort, garrifoned by feven or eight 
hundred men. What makes it the more 
remarkable, is the cruel wfage and expul- 
fion of the englith fagtors by the Dutch, 
in the reign of king James J. 
AMBRESBERRY, a market-town in 
Wilthhire, about fix miles north of Sa- 
lifbury, and fituated in 1° 40’ weft lon- 
gitude, and 52° 20! north latitude. 
AMBROSE, or St. AMBROSE i the 
«wood, an order of religigus, who ufe the 
ambrofian office, and wear an image of 
that faint engraven on a little plate: in 
other refpeéts they conform to the rule of 
the auguftins, See the articles AMBRO- 
SIAN OFFICE, and AUGUSTINS. 
AMBROSIA, in heathen antiquity, de- 
notes the folid food of the gods, in con- 
tradi{tinétion from the drink, which was 
called nectar. See the article NECTAR. 
It had the appellation ambrofia, as being 
f{uppofed to render thofe immortal who 
fed thereon. However, Lucian makes 
himfelf merry at the expence of this di- 
vine food, which, according to him, 
could not have been fo excellent as it is 
reprefented by the poets, fince the gods 
ave faid to have left it for the fat and 


parts, and faid to be poffeffed of extra- 
ordinary virtues; in which fenfe it a= 
mounts to much the fame with quint~ 
effence. See the article QUINTESSENCE. 

AMBROSIA, among antient naturalifts, a 
term ufed for the rough or crude wax, 
fuppofed to be the food of bees. See the 
article Wax. 

AMBROSIA, in botany, the name of a 
diftinét genus of pkants, with flofculous 
flowers, compofed of feveral fmall infun- 
dibuliform flofcules, divided into five 
fegments: thefe, however, are barrens 
the fruit, which in fome meafure refembles 
a club, growing on other parts of the 
plant. See plate XV. fig. 3. 

This genus belongs to the monogcia-prn~ 
tandria clas of Linneus, 

At is of a repelling and aftringent quality, 
revives the heart and brain, ftops fluxes, 


and is prefcribed both externally andin- 


ternally. 

AMBROSIAN orFIcs, in church-hiftery, 
a particular formula of worfhip in the 
church of Milan, which takes its name 
from St. Ambrofe, who inftituted that 
office in the fourth century. Each church _ 
originally had its particular office; and 
when the pope, in after-times, took upon 
him to impofe the roman office upon ald 
the weftern churches, that of Milan thele 
tered itfelf under the name and authority 
of St. Ambrofe; from which time the 
ambrofian ritual has prevailed, in contra- 
diftinétion from the roman ritual, = 

AMBRY, a place in which are depofited 
all utenfils neceflary for houfe-keeping. 
In the antient abbies and priories, there 
was an office under this denomination, 
wherein were laid up all charities for the - 
poor. 

AMBUBAJZ, in roman antiquity, were 
immodett women, who came from Syria 
to Rome, where they lived by proftitu- 
tion, and by playing on the flate: the 
word is derived from the fyriac abbud, 
which. fignifies a flute; although others 
make it come from am and Baia, becaufe 
thefe proftitutes often retired to Baise. 


According to Cruquius, thefe womea _ 


uled likewife to fell paint for ornamenting 
the face, &e. 

AMBULATION, the fame with walking, 
See the article EXERCISE. 
AMBULATION, in furgery, a term given to 

the 


Be ay 
SE 
the {preading of a gangrene or mortifi- 
cation. _ 


/ AMBULATORY, a term antiently ap-. 


- pliedt o fuch courts as were not fixed, but 
removed fometimes to one place, fome- 
times to another: thus the court of par- 
liament and court of king’s bench were 
formerly ambulatory. 

AMBURBIUM, in roman antiquity, a 

proceffion made by the Romans round the 
city‘and pomarium, in which they led a 
victim, and afterwards facrificed it, in 
order to avert fome calamity that threat- 
ened the city. 
Scaliger, in his notes upon Feftus; will 
have the amburbium to be the fame with 
the. ambarvale } but Servius, upon the 
third eclogue makes a diftin&tion between 
them. See the article AMBARVALIA, 

AMBURY, or ANBURY, among farriers; 
denotes a tumour, wart, or {welling, 
which is foft to the touch and full of blood: 
This diforder of hortes is cured by tying 
a horfe-hair very hard about its root; and 
when it has fallen off, which commonly 
happens in about eight days, ftrewing 
fome powder of verdegris upon the part, 

to prevent the return of the complaint, 

_ Ifthe tumour be fo low, that nothing can 
be tied about it, they cut it out with a 
knife, or elfe burnt off with a fharp hot 
iron ;. and in finewy parts, where a hot 
iron is improper, eat it away with oil of 
vitriol, or white fublimate. 

AMBUSCADE, or AmBusu, in the mi- 

- , litary art, properly denotes a place where 
foldiers may lie concealed, ti!] they find 
an opportunity to furprife the enemy.- 

AMBUSTION, ambuftio, among phyfi- 
cians, the fame with what we commonly 
calla burn. See the article Burn. 

AMBY, a town of the auftrian Nether- 
Jands, in the province of Limburg, fituat- 
ed oppofite to Maeftricht, onthe eatt fide 
of the river Maefe, in 5° 45/ eait long. 

. and 50° ¢6/ north latitude. 

AMELIA, a city of Italy, fituated on a 
mountain, about fifty miles norti-eatt of 


Rome, in 13° 20! ealt longitude, and 


. 42° 40° north Jatitude. 

AMEN, in the feripture Janguage, a. fo- 
Jemn formula, or conclution to all prayer, 
fignifying /o be it. 

. The term amen is hebrew, being derived 
from the verb aman, t. e. to be true, 
faithful, &c. fo that, ftriéily fpeaking, 
it fignifies truth; and, ufed adverbially, 
as.is frequently donein the gofpels, tiu- 

. ly or verily. Sometimes it is. repeated. 
twice together, and then it ftands for the 
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fuperlative, as amen, amen, dico vobis. 

AMENABLE, or AMAINABLE, among 
lawyers, one that may be led or govern- 
ed, a term commonly applied to a woman 
governable by her hufband. 

AMEND, or AMENDE, in. the french cue 
ftoms, a pecuniary punifiment impofed 
by a judge for any crime, falfe profecu- 
tion, or groundlefs appeal. 

Amende honorable, an infamous kind of 
punifhment inflicted; in France, upon 
traitors, parricides, or facrilegious per- 
fons, in the following manner: the of- 
fender being delivered into the Hands of 
the hangman, his flirt is {tripped off, and 
a rope put about his neck, and a taper in 
his hand; then he is led into court, where 
he muft beg pardon of God; the king, 
the court, and his country. Sometimes 
the punifhnient ends here, but fometimes 
it is only a prelude to death) or banifli- 
ment to the gallies, 

Armende honorable is a term alfo ufed for 
rhaking recantation in open court; or in 

. prefence of the perfon injured. 

AMENDMENT; in law, the correction of 

an error committed in a procefs, which 
may be amended after judgment, unlefs 
the error lies in’ giving judgment, for in 
that cafe it is not améndable, but the par- 
ty mult bring a writ of error, 
A bill may be amended on tke file at 
any time before the plea is pleaded ; but 
not afterwards, without motion and leave 
of the court. : 

AMENDMENT, ina literary fenfe, denotes 
the correGtion of fome impropriety in the 
firft impreflions of a book, : 

AMENDMENT of a bill, in parliament, is — 
fome alteration made in the firft draught ~ 
of it. Weeven read of amendments of 
amendments. However, it is to be ob-~ 
ferved, that all amendments-are made in 
the houfe, from whence the thing to be 
amended originally proceeded. _ 

AMENTACEOUS, in botany, an appel- 
lation given to fuch flowers as have an 
aggregate of fummits hanging down in 
form of a rope, or cats-tail, which is 
alfo called an julus or catkin, See plate 
MV. fig. 4. 

AMENTU™, in roman antiquity, a thong 
tred about the middle of a javelin or dart, 
and fattened to the fore-finger in order to 
recover the weapon as foon as it was dif-. 
charged. The antients made great ufe of 
the amentum, thinking it helped to in- 
force the blow. 

Amentum alfo denotes a latchet that 
bound their fandals, ; 
AMERCE- 
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AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, 
in law, a pecuniary punifhment impofed 
upon offenders at the ae of the court, 
Amercements differ from fines, the latter 
being certain punifhments growing ex- 
prefsly from fome ftatute, whereas the 
former are impofed arbitrarily in propor- 
tion to the fault, 

' Befides, fines are affeffed by the court, 
but amercements by the country. 
A court of record only can fine, all others 
can only amerce. 
Sheriffs are amerciable for the faults of 
their officers, and clerks of the peace may 
be amerced in the King’s-bench for grofs 
faults in indi€tments removed to that 
court. 
A town is fubjeé&t to amercement for the 
efcape of a murderer in the day-time, 
and if the town is walled, it is fubject to 
amercement whether the efcape happens 
by day or night. 
The fiatute of Magna Charta ordains, 
that a freeman is not to be amerced for a 
fmall fault, but in proportion to the 
offence, by his peers and equals. 
AMERICA, one of the four grand divi- 
fions of the earth, otherwife called the 
Welt-Indies, is a vaft continent lying 
between 80° north latitude, and 8° 
fouth latitude, and between 35°. and 
345°. weft longitude, bounded by the 
Atlantic ocean, which feparates it from 
Europe and Africa on the eaft, and by 
the Pacific ocean, ufually called the South 
fea, which divides it from Afia, on the 
weft, 
This vaft continent is divided into two 
peninfulas, called North and South Ame- 
rica, and feparated from each- other by 
the ifthmus of Panama. 
America, fometimes called the new world, 
as being unknown to the antients, is pof- 
felled at prefent'by the european nations, 
To Spain helong old and new Mexico, 
Florida,’ Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Pa- 
tagonia, or Terra Magellanica, Paragua, 
and the iflands Cuba, Hifpaniola, Porto- 
Rico, and Trinidad, The Portuguefe 
are matters of the extenfive maritime 
country of Brazil, The Britith poffels 
the provinces of Georgia, fouth and north 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Penfilva- 
nia, the two Jerfeys, New York, New 
England, New Sco:land, New Britain, 
and the iflands Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. 
Chriftophers, Newfoundland, @c. and 
laftly, Hudfon’s-bay, or Britith Canada, 
The French claim‘al! that extent of coun- 
try, lying weftward of the britifh plantas 
Vou. I, 
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tions, and are in poffeffion of the er 
of Caen, Martinico, Guadaloupe, &¢ 


* The Dutch are poffeffed of Surinam, and 


of fome iflands on the north coaft of Ter- 

ra Firma, as Curaffow, Aruba, Bonaire, . 
&c, And to Denmark belongs the ifland 

of St, Thomas, See the articles MEx- 

1GO, FLoripa, &e. 

Such, at leaft, were the partitions of this 

vait continent, as they ftood before the 

breaking out of the prefent war, in the 

year 1756; during which France loft al- 

Joft all her american fettlements. 


AMERSHAM, a market-town of Buck- 
* inghamfhire, about twenty-feven miles 


weftward of London, 

It is fituated in 40’ weft longitude, and 
51°. 40’, north latitude, and fends two 
members to parliament. 


AMETHYST, amethyfus, in the hiftory 


of precious ftones; a gem of a purple 
colour, which feems compofed of a ftrong 
blue anda deep red: and according as 
either of thofe prevaiis, affording different 
tinges of purple, fometimes approaching 
to violet, and fometimes even fading to 
a pale rofe-colour. 
Though the amethyft be generally of a 
purple-colour, it is neverthelefs fome- 
times found naturally colourlefs, and 
may at any time be eafily made fo by 
putting it into the fire; in which pellu- 
cid, or colourlefs ftate, it fo well imitates 
the diamond, that its want of hardnels 
feems the only way of diftinguifhing it, 
Some derive the name amethyft from its 
colour, which refembles wine mixed with 
water + whil{ft others, with more proba- 
bility, think it got its name from ‘its 
fuppofed virtue ot preventing drunken- 
ne{s; an opinion, which, however imagi- 
nary, prevailed to that degree among the 
antients, that it was ufual for great drink. 
ers to wear it about their necks, 
Be this as it will, the amethyft is fearce 
inferior to any of the gems in the beauty 
of its colour; and in its pureft ftate is 
of the fame hardnefs, and at leaft of 
equal value with the ruby and fapphire. 
It is found of various fizes, from the 
bignefs of a {mall vetch, to an inch and 
an half in diameter, and often to much 
more than that in length. Its thape is 
extremely various, fometimes roundith, 
fometimes oblong, and at others flatted, 
at leaft on one fide ; butits moft comm@éh 
appearance is in a cryftalliform figure, 
confitting of a thick column, compofed 
of four planes, and terminated by a flat 
and fhirt pyramid, of the fame ae 
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of fides; or elfe, of a thinner and. longer 


~hexangular column; and fometimes, of 


_ form. 


a long pyramid without any column. 
It makes the gayelt figure in the laft 
of thefe ftates, but is hardeft and mott 
valuable in the roundifh and pebble-like 


‘The Ainethiy is found in the Eaft and 
Welt-Indies,. and in feveral parts of Eu- 
‘rope; the oriental ones, at leaft fome. of 
the finer {pecimens, being fo hard and 


_ bright, as to equal any of the coloured 


gems in value. However, by far the 


greater number of amethy {is fall infinitely 


. Short of thefe, as all the european ones, 


and not a few of thofe brought from the 


» Eat and Welt-Indies, ,are very little 


harder than common cryftal. 


Counterfeit or faititious AMETHYST, a kind 


of glafs made of. cryftal-frit, manganefe, 


. and zaffer; which, in colour, greatly 


refembles the natural amethyft. 
The method. of giving this colour to 


_ giafs is as follows, Take cryftal-frit, 


made with the moft perfect and fine tar- 


_ fo; then prepare a mixture of manga- 


nefe in powder, one pound; zaffer pre- 


» pared, one ounce and half; mix thefe 
_ powders well together, and add to every 


pound of the frit, an ounce of this pow- 


der. | Let it be put into the pots with the — 


_ frit, not into. the already made metal. 


When the whole has ftood long enough 
in fufion.to-be perfeétly pure, work it in- 
to veflels, and they will refemble the co- 


. lour of the amethyft. 
AMETHYST, in heraldry, a term for the 


purple colotr in the coat of a.nobleman, 


. jn ule with thofe who blazon by precious 
_. ftones inftead of metals and colours. 


This,in a. gentleman’s efcutcheon is call- 


. ed Purpure, and in thole of fovereign 


princes Mercury, 


AMBAR, or, AMHARA, a kingdom of 


_ Abyffinia in Africa, fubject to the great 
Negus. It is bounded on the north by 
the kingdom of Bajemder ; on, the ealt, 
by that of Angote; on the fouth, by the 


_ kingdom of Waiaca; and on the wett, 
. by the Nile, which feparates it from the 


kingdom of Gojam, This country is 


- remarkable for the mountains Ghefghen 
» and Ambacel, where the children and 
smear relations of the kings of Abyflinia 


were formerly confined, upon which ac- 


. count it is regarded as the native country 


of che modern emperors. 


AMIAg,in ichthyology, the name of a 


*-‘fith nearly of the fhape of the common 


~.mackrel, only that i is mach larger ; 
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being ufually three feet in length. It as 
a {pecies of {comber, with the laft. ray of 


the hinder dorfal fin, very longs See the 
article SCOMBER. 


AMIABLE; or Amicanis numbers, fach 


as are mutually equal to the fum of one 
another's aliquot parts, as the numbérs 
284 and 220. 

Van Schouten was the firft who gave this 
name to fuch numbers, of which it, is 
eafily apprehended, there are but very 
few at leaft to be fet down and manage- 
able by us. For 284 and 220 are the two 
Jeaft, and the two next greater are 18416 
and 17296. 


AMIANTHUS, in natural, hiftory,, vul- 


garly called earth-Jax, a fibrofe, flexile, 


- and elaflic mineral fubftance, compoied 


of fhort and abrupt. filaments; being a 
genus of that order of foffils called af- 
befti. See the article AsBEsTus. 
There are feveral fpectes of amianthi ; 
that of a greyifh green colour, with fhort, 
abrupt, and interwoven filaments, is the 
fame with the plumofe alum of the thops. 
See the article Plumofe ALuM. 

The properties of the amianthus are very 
wonderful, They will neither. give fire 
with fteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis ; 
and if thrown into the fire, will, endure 
the moft extreme heat without the leaft — 
injury to their texture. In medicine, | 
they are ufed as an ingredient in pfilothra, — 
and are jaid to refift poifons, and to cure 
the itch. 


AMICABLE, in a general fenfe, denotes | 


any thing done in a friendly manner, or 
to promote peace. 

AMICABLE BENCHES, fcamna amicabilia, 
in roman antiquity, were, according to 
Pitifcus, lower and lefs honourable feats 
allotted for the judices pedanei, or inferior 
judges, who upon being admitted, of the 

_ emperor’s council, were dignified by hina 
with the title amici, 

AMICTUS, in roman antiquity, was any 
upper garment worn over the tunica. 

Amic¥us, among ecclefiaftical writers, 

the uppermoft garment antiently, wor 
by the clergy; the other five being th 
alba, fingulum, ftola, manipulus, a 
planeta. 
The amiétus was a linen. garment, of 
{quare figure, covering the head, neck, 
and fhoulders, and buckled, or cla(ped 
before the breaft. It is ftill worn by th 
religious abroad, 

AMICULUM, in roman antiquity, a wo: 
man’s upper garment, which differed fro 
the palla, as we learn from Livy ; but i 
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what that difference confilted, we are ata 
lofs to know, unlefs that it was fhorter 
than the patla. 

The amiculum was worn both by ma- 
trons and courtezans. 
The amiculum: worn by men refembled 
the chlamys or paludamentum, 
AMIENS, the capital city of Picardy in 


eaft longitude 2° 30’. and forth latitude 
a9” 50". 
Amiens is a beautiful town,and a bifhop’s 
fee, under the ‘archbifhop of Rheims, 
Here too is an univerfity of confiderable 
note. 
AMITTERE LecEM TERR, among 
| lawyers, a phrafe importing the lofs of 
liberty of {wearing in any court, The 
punifhment of a champion overcome or 
yielding in battle, of jurors found guilty 
in a writ of attaint, and of a perfon out- 
Jawed. : 
AMMANNIA, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, belonging to the ¢etran- 
dria monogynia clals of Linneus; the 
flower of which is compofed of four oval 
patent petals, growing within the cup; 
and its fruit is a roundifh capfule covered 
by the cup, and containing four cells; 
the feeds are numerous and-imall, 
AMMI, BisHor’s WEED, in botany, a 
diftinét genus of umbelliferous plants, 
belonging to the pentandria dicynia clals 
of Linneus; the flower of which is ro- 
faceous, and compofed of heart-like pe- 
tals ; andits fruit is a {mall roundifh and 
itriated capfule, containing two ftriated 
feeds, convex on one fide, and plane on 
the other. See plate XV. fig, 5. 
The feeds of this plant are reputed aro- 
matic, aperitive, carminative, and alexi- 
pharmic; being one of the leffer hot feeds 
of the fhops, and recommended in hy- 
fteric complaints, as well as to expel 
wind, and to promote the menfes. 
AMMODYTES, the saAND-EEL, or 
GriG, in ichthyology, a genus of mala- 
copterygeous fifhes. Tne charafters of this 
genus of fifhes are as follow: the body 
is oblong and flender, and is of a round- 
ed but fomewhat depreffed figure ; there 
are no belly-fins, .the head is of a depref- 
fed form, and the branchioftege mem- 
brane on each fide contains feven bones, 
but they are in great part covered by the 
opercula of the gills. The head of the 
ammodytes is fmall, much narrower than 
the body, of a compreffed figure, and 
acute at the forepart ; the lower jaw pro- 
jects a great way beyond the upper, and 
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Was . A By , nt” 
the opening at the mouth is Jarge; the 
noftrils have each a double aperture, and . 
ftand in the middle between the eyes and 
the extremity of the roftrum ; the eyes 
are large, and the iris of a filvery colour g 
the fcales are extremely {mal! on the back, 
and are of a greyifh’ colour, afd the bel- 
ly is of a filvery-white, Sce plate XVI. - 
fig, I. 
It has got the appellation ammodytes, 
from its diving into, or burying. itfelf 
under the fand. terdy. 

AMMON, or HAMMON, in antiquity, an 
epithet given to Jupiter in Libya, where 
was a celebrated temple of that déity, un- 
der the denomination of Jupiter Ammon. 
There has beén a great difpute about tl 
origin of this name. Some derive it fron 
the greek arsoc, fand, in regard the tem- 
ple was fituate iy the burning fands, of 
Libya, others borrow it from the egyptian 
anam, aram, as having been firft difco- 
vered by that animal ; others will have 
amon to fignify the fez, and the horns 
wherewith he is reprefented, the fun- 
beams. 

AMMONIAC, ‘or Gum-Ammoniac, in 
the materia medica, a gum, or more pro- 
perly a gum-refin, extracted from a feru- 
aceous plant growing in’ fome parts of 
Africa.and Afia. It is brought to us in 
drops or granules, and fometimes in large 
maffes, compofed of a number of thefe 
granules conne&ted together by other 
matter of the fame kind. ; 
The beft ammoniac is a'ways freeft from 
drofs, of a yellowifh colour without and 
white within, of a bitterifh tafte and caf- 
tor {mell: 
Arimoniac is in great efleem with mo- 
dern phyficians. It attenuates and de- 
terges, and therefore is prefcribed in all 
diftempers arifing from grumes and vifci- 
dities, which prevent a due motion of 
the nervous fluid. It is found of vaft 
fervice in afthmas, and infarctions of 
the lungs, in all nervous cafes, and par- 
ticularly thofe termed hyfterical. Some- 
times it is given in pills, but more ufually 
in an emulfion of hyfop-water, which is 
called lac ammoniacum. It alfo enters 
into the compofition of many topics as 
as a fuppurative, and is fometimes ufed 
externally in plaifters. - 

Sal AMMoniac, a kind of chemical falt, 
more ufually called fal-armoniac. See 
the article ARMONIAC, 

AMMONIT, in natural hiftory, the 
fame with the cornua ammonis, or fnake- 
ftones. See CORNU AMMONISs. 
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AMMOSCHISTUM, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a genus of foffils, confitting 
of flate fone, compofed only of fparry 
and cryftalline particies, or of talcy, {par- 
ry and cryftalline particles. See SLATE, 
AMMUNITION, a general term for all 
' warlikesprovifions, but more elpecially 
powder, ball, @e. 
* Ammunition, arms, utenfils of war, gun- 
powder, imported without licence ‘from 
_ his majetty, are, by the laws of England, 
‘forfeited and triple the value, 

And again, fuch licence obtained, ex- 
cept for furnifhing his majelty’s public 
~ flores, is to be void, and the offender to 
incur a premunire, and be difabled to 
’ hold any office from the,crown. 
AMMUNITION BREAD, SHOES, &e, fuch 
as are ferved out to fhe foldiers of an army 
or gairifon, 
Whoever is curious to know the quanti- 
ty of ammunition neceflary for the fiege 
of a place, may confult the chevalier de 
St. Julien’s treatife de la forge de Vulcain; 
and the quantity requifite for the defence 
of a place, will be found in Suirey de St. 
Remy’s memoires d'artillerie. 
AMNESTY, «price, in matters of policy, 
an aét by which two parties at variance, 
promife to pardon and bury in oblivion 
all that is paft. 

Amnetty is either general and unlimited, 
or particular and reftrained, though moft 
commonly univerfsl, without condition 
or exceptions ; fuch as that which paffed 
in Germany at the peace of Ofnaburg in 
the year 1648. 

Amnefty, in a more limited fenfe, de- 
notes a pardon granted by a prince to his 


rebellious fubjests, ufually with fome ex- | 


ceptions: fuch was that granted by 
. Charles If, at his rettoration. 
AMNIOS, in anatomy, a thin pellucid 
mem rane, which furrounds the foetus, 
The amnios is an interior membrane con- 
tiguous to the exterior one called the 
chorion, having no veffels, or at the ut- 
mot very few; and contains a pellucid 
glutinous Jiquor which flows out upon 
the breaking of this membrane at the time 
of detivery. 

With regard to the liquor inclofed in the 
amnios, the famous Harvey thought it 
abjolutely nutritious both from its tafte 
and confiitence, but Jater anatomifts have 
difproved that doftrine, and have fhewn 
that the ufe of that liquor is to prevent 
the weight of the child, and the inequa- 
lities of its body from bearing hard upon 
the neck of the uterus; to defend the 
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AMORBACH, a fmall city of Franconi 


AMORE, in ichthyology, the name of 
‘ genus of brafilian fifhes, of which the 


AMO 


child from receiving hurt when it. moves, 
and alfo to prevent it from adhering tc 
the uterus. : 


AMOEB/EUM, apofasv, in antient poe 


try, a kind of poem, reprefenting a dif 
pute between two perfons, who are made 


. to anfwer each other alternately: fuct 


are the third and feventh of Virgil's ec. 
logues, vf 


AMOMUM, in the materia medica, the 


name of a {péciés of fium, an aromati 
plant, the feed whereof is a powerfu 
diuretic, and aperient ; and, confequent. 
ly, efteemed good in nephritic cafes, .ob. 
ftrutions of the vifcera, and fuppreffior 
of the menfes, See the article S1uM. 
As to the amomum of the antients, itis 
congeries of round membranaceous fruit: 
the external coats of which are ftriatec 
like thofe of the cardamoms, but no! 
tough like them. “They have no pedi- 
cle, but are affixed by their bafis to < 
wooden ftem of a fibrous texture, - aro- 
matic fmell, and acrid tafte. The flow. 
ers are like thofe of leucovium, and the 
leaves like thole of briony. 

The beft ainomum is that which is white 
or reddifh, of a diffufed fubftance, wit 
pods full of feed, ponderous and fra. 
grant. 


AMomMvM, in botany, a genus of the zo. 


nandria monogynia clafs of plants, the co: 
rolla whereof is monopetalous, confifting 
of a fhort tube, and a limb divided inte 
three oblong fegments, the middle feg: 
ment is larger than the reft, and the fi. 
nus oppofite to it more open; the nec. 
tarium is monophyllous, and inferted inte 
the large finus juft mentioned; it {carce al 
all appears above the fegments of the,c 

rolli; the fruit is coriaceous, of an ov 

figure, but fomewhat three cornered, 

is compofed of three valves forming 
many cells; the feeds.are numerous an 
fmaNl. The amomum comprehends t 
plant called zinziber by authors ; for 
ufes and charaéters whereof, fee the a 
ticles GINGER and ZINZIBER. 


in Germany, belonging to the elector 
Mentz. 


are three fpecies. 1. The amore-guac 
2. amore-tinga. 3. amore-pixuma, 

The amore-guacu is about half a fo 
long, with a pretty thick head, and lar 
gills. Ithas feven fins, an oblong t 
rounded at the extremity, and is cover 


with very large fcales, This fh is al 


AMO 
gether of a darkifh colour, except in the 
belly, where it is a little more white. 
The amore-tinga is of the fame figure 
‘with the former, but lefs. Its fcales are 
white and ftained with black fpots. 

The amore. pixuma is as large as the ta- 
moata, and refembles that fith very much. 
Its colour is very dark, except in the 
belly. 

AMORGO, an ifland of the archipelago, 
about ninety miles north of Candia, ly- 
ing in eaft longitude 26° 25’. and north 
latitude 37°. 
AMORPHA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
belonging to the diade/phia decandria clafs 
' of Linnzus; the flower of which con- 
filts of one petal vertically ovated, hollow 
and erect; and the fruit is a lunulated 
pod, of a compreffed form, and covered 
with tubercles, in which are contained 
two feeds, of an oblong kidney-like 
_ fhape. 

AMORTIZATION, in law, the aliena- 
tion of lands or tenements to a corpora- 
tion or fraternity, and their fucceffors. 
See the article MORTMAIN. 
Amortization alfo denotes the privilege 
of taking lands, &c. in mortmain, for 
which purpofe the king’s confent muft 
firlt be obtained, This licence is granted 
upon paying to the king and the {uperior 
acertain fum to indemnify them for fe- 
veral incidental dues, which in the com- 
mon way would have fallen to them, but 
by the amortization are cut off, 

AMOS, or the prophecy of Amos, aca- 
nonical book of the Old Teltament. 
This prophet boldly remonftrates againft 
the crying fins that prevailed among the 
Ifraelites, fuch as idolatry, oppreffion, 
wantonnefs and obftinacy, and reproves 
the people of Judah for their carnal fe- 
curity, fenfuality and injuftice. He ter- 
rifies them both with frequent threat- 
nings, and pronounces that their fins will 
at laft end in the ruin. of Judah and Ifrael, 
which he illuftrates by the vifions of a 
plumb line and a bafket of fummer- 
fruits. He begins with denunciations 
of judgment and deftru&tion againft the 
enemies of the Jews, and concludes with 
promifes of reftoring the tabernacle of 
David, and ereéting the kingdom of 
Chrift. 

AMOVING, the act of expelling a perfon 
from his place or office, There is a fta- 
tute for amoving papifts from London 
ane Weftminfter, and ten miles round 
them. 


AMOUR, a largeriver of Afia,which, arif- 
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ing in Siberia, runs eaftward through Chi- 
nefe Tartary, and falls into the bay of 
Corea in the indian ocean, 


AMOY, an ifland on the fouth-weft coaft 


of China, fituated in eaft longitude 118°, 
north Jatitude 25°, 


AMPELIS, in zoology, a fpecies of paf- 


fares, of a chefnut-brown colour with a 
ferruginous breaft. This bird has a head 
of a pale chefnut colour on the forepart, 
but of a deeper brown behind, fhort but . 
well feathered wings, a tail moderately 
long, and {lender legs of a bluith black 
colour, It is a native of Bohemia, 


AMPELITES, CaNNEL-COAL, in natu- 


ral hiftory, a folid, dry, opake foffil, very 
hard, not fufible, but eafily inflammable 
and burning with a bright, vivid, white 
flame. It is found in many parts of 
England, but particularly .in a quarry 
near Alengon in France: it is of a very 
good black, though not near fo deep and * 
fhining as jet, and in the thinneft pieces, 
has not the Jeaft tranfparence. 

It makes no effervefcence with aqua for- 
tis. It dies the hair black: being ap- 
plied tothe belly, it is reputed good for 
killing of worms. It is capable likewife 
of afine polifh, and for that reafon is 
turned into a vaft number of toys, as 
{nuff-boxes, and the like. . 

Ampelites is by fome called vine-earth, 
becaufe it kills the worms that creep upon 
the vines. 


AMPHIARTHROSIS, am¢iapSpwois, in 


anatomy, aterm under which fome mo- 
derns comprehend all thofe jun&tures of 
the bones, which have a manifeft motion, 
and which differ from the feveral articula- 
tions of the diarthrofis either in regard to 
their figuré or motion. ' See the article 
DIARTHROSIS, , 


AMPHIBIOUS, among zoologifts, an ap- 


pellation given to a clafs of animals, 
which live part of their time in the water, 
and part of it on land. 
The diftinguifhing charaéters of this 
clafs, according to Linnzus, are thefes 
they have either naked or fealy bodies, 
and fharp-pointed fore-teeth, but with- 
out any grinders, or dentes molares: to 
dea! add, that they have no radiated 
ns. 
To this clafs belong the tortoife, the 
frog-kind, and the lizard and ferpent- 
kinds, See the article TORTOISE, &c, 
Anatomifts obferve, that the lungs. of 
amphibious animals are fo formed, that 
though refpiration be neceffary to them, 
yét it is not requifite to be perin at 
ort 


~ The: amphiétyons met 


AMP Fax 


thort ‘intervals. Hence it is, that they 
can remain a long time under water 
without being fuffocated, and many of 
them, even a confiderable part of their 
lives. ~ 
AMPHIBIOUS, in botany, a term fome- 
timés applied to the plants, more ufually 
called aquatic, See AQUATIC. 
AMPHIBLESTROIDES, in anatomy, a 
name by which fome call the retina of the 
eye. ‘See RETINA. 
AMPHIBOLIA. Sce the next article. 
AMPHIBOLOGY, apepiBoroyia, in gYdm- 
mar and rhetofic, a term ufed'to denote 
‘a phtafé fulceptible of two different in- 
terpretations, 
Amphibology arifes from the order of the 
purafé, rather than from the ambiguous 
meaning of a word. ey 
Voffius rather chufes to call this defe& 
* of language, amphibolia, 
AMPHIBRACHYS, in antient poetry, 
thei name of a foot confifting of three 
fyllables, whereof that in the middle is 
Jong, and the other two fhort: fuch is 
the word abire. 


AMPHICTYONS, cpidowes, in grécian 


antiquity, an aflembly compofed of depu- 
ties from the different ftates of Greece, 
and refémbling, in fome meafure, the 
diet of the german empire. See D1kErT. 
Some'fuppofe the word Agixluove to be 
formed? of audi, about, and xiew, or 
x.y, in regard the inhabitants of the 
country round about met here in coun- 
_ ol. Others, with more probability, from 
Amphi@yon, fon of Deucalion, whom 
they fuppofe to have been the founder 
of this affembly; though others will 
/ avé Actifius, king of the Py cited to 
have been the firft who gave a form and 
Jaws to this body. 
regularly at 
Delphi, twice a year, viz. in fpring and 
avtomn; and decided all differences be- 
tween any of the grecian ftates, their de- 
terminations being held facred and in- 
* violable, — 
+ Anthots givé different accounts of the 
* number of the Amphiétyons, as well as 
‘ef the ftates who were entitled to have 
their reprefentatives in this council; ac- 
cording to Strabo, Harpocration, and 
*. Suidas, they were twelve from their firft 
" inftitution fent by the following cities, 
and ftates; the Tonians, Dorians, Per- 
thebians, Beeotians, Magnefians, A- 
chxans, Phthians, Melians, Dolopianis, 
| fenianians, Delphians, and Phoczans, 
Hichines only’ reckons eleven, inftead of 


the Achwans, /Enianians, Delfphians, 
and Dolopians, he only gives thefe three, 
the Theffalians, Ateans, and Locriahs ; 
and Paufanias no moré than ten. 

In the time of Philip of Macedon, the 
Phocans were excluded the alliance, for 
having plundered the Delphian temple, 
and: the Lacedamonians were admitted 
in their place ; but the Phocxabs fixty 
years after, having behaved gallantly 
againft Brénnus and his Gauls, were 
reftored to their feat inthe Amphiétyonic 
council, Under Auguftus, the city Ni- 
copolis was admitted into the body ; and 
to make room for it, the Magnefians, 
Mieélians, Phthians, and Enianians, who 


till then had diftin& voices, were order- - 


ed to be numbered with the Theffalians, 
and to have only one ¢ommon reprefen- 
tative. Strabo {peaks as if this council 
were extingt in the times of Augufus 
and Tiberius; but Paufanias who lived 
many years after, under Antoninus Pius, 
affures us it remainéd intire in his time, 
and that the number of Amphiétyons 
was then thirty. i 

‘The members were of two kinds ; éach 
city fending two deptties, under diffe- 
rent denominations, one called ‘legopernuoy, 
whofe bufinefs feems fo have been more 
immediately to infpeét what related, to 
facrifices and ceremonies of religion; the 
other murayegas, charged with hearing 
ard deciding of caufes and differences 
between private perfons. Both had an 
equa right to deliberate and vote, in all 
that related to the common interefts of 
Greece, The Hieromnemon'was elected 
by lot; the Pylagoras, by plurality of 


voices. 


AMPHIDROMIA, apyoidpouie, in anti- 


quity, conftituted part of the luftration 
of infants. See LUsTRATION, 


AMPHIMACER, in ancient poetry, a 


foot confifting of three fyllabies, where- 
of the firft and laft are long, and that 
in the middle fhort: fuch is the word 
caftitas, 


AMPHIPOLES, inantiquity, the principal 


magiftrates of the city of Syracufe, in Si- 
cily, called archons at Athens, - See the 
article ARCHON. 


AMPHIPOLIS, or STRYMON, a town 


of european Turkey, once the capital of 
Macedonia, fituated in ealt longitude 
40° 5’. and north latitude qr° 30’, 


AMPHIPPII, in grecian sponte foldi- 


ers, who, in war, uléd two horfes with- 
out faddles, and were dextrous enough 
to leap feom one to the other, 
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not agreed, whether thefe 
’ oked together or not. 
= pak antients, vellels with a prow at each 
P., end... | es. 234 : 
. They, were ufed chiefly in rapid rivers, 
and narrow channels, where it was not 
 eafy to. tack about, 
| AMPHIPROSTYLE, in the architesture 
| of theantients, a temple. which had four 
columns in the front, aud as many in the 
face behind. ry 
AMPHISBANA, in zoology, a kind of 
ferpent fo.called, becanfe it moves. with 
_ eitherend forward. Itis,a,nativeiof warm 
climates. See plate XVI. fig. 2. 
‘The body of the amphifbana, has a 
number, of circular annuli, furrounding 
it from the head, to the extremity of the 
tail ;.fo that it feems compofed of anum- 
ber. of narrow and fomewhat rounded 
rings applied clofe to one another, and 
having deep furrows between them, 
Of the amphifbena there are feveral fpe- 
cies: whereof the flefth, liver, and heart, 
~ are proper to excite fweat, and reputed 
an antidote again poijfon, 
AMPHISCII, among geographers, 2 name 
applied to the, people, who inhabit the 
torrid zone. 
Amphifcii, as the word.imports, have 
their fhadows one part of the year to- 
wards the north, and atthe other towards 
the fouth, according to the fun’s place in 
the.ecliptic. They are alfo called Alcii. 
See the article Asc, 
AMPHITHEATRE, in antiquity, a fpa- 
cious edifice, built,cither round or oval, 
with a number of rifing feats, upon which 
the people ufed to fit. and behold -the 
combats of gladiators, of wild ‘beafts, and 
other ports. 
Awphitheatres were at firft only of wood, 
and it was not till the reign of Auguftus, 
that Statiliuns Taurus built one for the 
firlt time of ftone, The loweft part was 
of an oval figure, and’ called arena, 
becaule, for the conveniency of the com- 
batants; it was ufually ftrewed with 
fand, and round the arena were vaults 
ftiled. caveze, in which-were confined the 
wild beafts appointed for the fhews. 
Above the cavee was erected a large 
circular periftyle, podiwm, adorned with 
columns. This was the place of the 
emperors, fenators, and other perfns of 
diftinétion, 
The rows of benches were above the 
podium. Their figure was circular, and 
they were entered by avenues, at the end 
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of which were gates, called vomitorix. 
Tie, moft perfect remains we now have 
of antient.amphitheatres, are that of Vel- 

~ pafian, called the colifeum, that at Ve- 

~ ona’ in Italy, and that at Nifines ia 
Languedoc, See COLISEUM, 

AMPHITHEATRE, in gardening, a temple 
of view, ereéted on arifing ground, of 
a femiciseular figure, 
Thefe amphitheatres are formed. of ever- 

_ greens, obferving always to plant the 
fhorteft growing trees in the front, and 
fhe talleit trees behind, 

They are alfo made of flopes on the fides 
of hills, and covered with turf, keing. 
formerly efteemed great ornaments in 
gardens, but they are. now generaliy 
excluded ; as the natural flope of fach 
hills\is to perfons of true talte, far more 
beautiful: than the {tiff angular flopes. of 
thefe amphitheatres. } 

AMPHITRITE, in zoology, the name of 

a {mall naked fea inieét, of an oblong fi- 
gure, with only one tentaculuin, redem- 
bling a piece of thread. : 
There aye feveral {pecies of this animal, 
fome of which are marginated, and ya- 
rioully furrowed, fo as to bear fomere- 
femblance to a quill. See plate XVI, fig, 

* 3. N°. rand 2. 

AMPHORA, in antiquity, aliquid mea- 
fure, in ufe among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans,, See the article MEASURE, 

The roman amphora: contained forty- 
eight fextaries, and was equal to about 
feven gallons one pint, englifa wine- 
meature; and the grecian, or attic am- 
phora, contained one third more. 
Ainphora, was alfo a dry meafure, like- 
wife in ufé among the Romans, and con- ._ 
tained three buthels. ‘i 

AMPHORA, among the Venetians,, the 
largeft meafure ufed for liquids. Ie 
contains four bigorzas, the bigorza be- 
ing four quarts, the quart four fachies, 
and each fachie four leras; but by whale- 
fale, the amphora is fourteen quarts, and 
the bigorza three quarts and a half, 

AMPHORA, in aftronomy, a name fome- 
times ufed for one of the twelve figns of 
the zodiac, more ufually called aquarius, 
See the article AQUARIUS. 

AMPHOTIDES, in antiquity, a kindof 
armour or covering for the ears, w Rs 
the antient pugiles, to prevent their ad- 
verfaries from laying hold of this part. 

AMPLIATION, in roman antiquity, was 
the deferring to pafs fentence in certain 
caufes, This the judge did, by pronoun- 
cing the word @mphus; or saa it 

tae, 


* 


i‘ 
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the letters N. L. for non liquet; thereby 

_ fignifying, that as the caufe was not clear, 
it would be neceffary to bring farther 
evidence. 

AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric, 
the article EXAGGERATION. 

AMPLITUDE, in aftronomy, an arch of 

the horizon intercepted between the eat 
or wet point thereof, and the center of 
the fun, ftar, or planet, at its rifing 
and fetting, and fo is either north or 
fouth, 
If the amplitude be taken from the rifing 
fun, or ftar, it is called its rifing or or- 
tive amplitude; if when it fets, its fetting 
or occafive amplitude. The fun’s am- 
plitude, either rifing or fetting, is found 
by the globes, by bringing the fun’s 
place to the horizon, either on the eaft 
or weft fide, and the degrees from the 
eaft point, either north or fouth, are 
the amplitude required, To find the 
amplitude trigonometrically, fay, as the 
cofine of the latitude: radius: : fine 
of the prefent declination : fine of the 
amplitude, This problem is ufeful in 
navigation, to find the variation of the 
compas, 

Magnetical AMPLITUDE, the different 
rifing or fetting of the fun, from the eaft 
or welt points of the compafs, It is 
found by obferving the fun, at his rifing 
and fetting, by an amplitude-compafs. 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a projectile, 
the horizontal line, fubtending the path 
in which»the projectile moved. See the 
article PROJECTILE, 

AMPULLA, in antiquity, a round big- 

- bellied veffel, which the antients ufed tn 
their baths, to contain oil for anointing 
their bodies, 

Ampulla was alfo a cup made of glafs, 
and fometimes of leather, for drinking 
out of at table. 

AMPURIAS, a town of Spain, capital 
of the diftric&t of Ampouzdan in Cata- 
Jonia, and fituated in eaft longitude 2° 

of and north latitude 42° 15’, 

AMPUTATION, in furgery, the cutting 
offa limb, or other part of the body, 
with an inftrument, 

Tho’ the amputation of limbs is as much 
as poflible to be avoided, yet in many 
cafes it is abfolutely neceffary to fave 
the patient's life. Such as, 1. When the 
mutcles of the part, or limb, are fphace- 
lated. 2. When the mufcles and bones 

are violently contufed and thattered, 3, 

When there is an incurable caries, or 

fpina vento/a, 4. When a large artery 


See 
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is either totally divided, or fo wounded, 
that the hemorrhage is not to be ftopped 
without the danger of mortification. 
When itis required on account of either 
of thefe caufes to amputate a limb, the 
arm for example; two things muft be 
obferved: 1. The place where the am- 
putation is to be made, which fhould be 
one or two fingers breadth above the in- 
jured part, and never in it. 2. The pre- 
paration of the:feveral neceffary inftru- 
ments, The whole apparatus being pro- 
vided, the patient, affiftants, and fur- 
geon being difpofed in proper poftures, 
and the tournequet applied to the arm, | 
the operation is begun by an annular in- 
cifion made through the fkin with a {cal- 
pel, upon which the fkin is drawn up- 
wards as much as poffible. Then the 
flefh is divided down to the bones with 
the crooked {calpel,the ligaments between 
the ulna and radius are cut, and the pe- 
riofteum are feparated from the bones. 
The laft ftep is to fix the faw fo as that 
it may work upon the bones ef the cu- 
bitus at the fame time. It muft alfo be 
moved gently at the beginning, but when 
well entered, the motion may be falter. 
And thus in one or two minutes, the 
amputation may be completed, See the 
article Saw. 
The bufinefs, however, of the furgeon | 
is not at an end here. He is to make — 
a ftriét compreffure and deligation upon | 
the larger arteries, to fupprefs the ha- 
morthage, This is done, by fecuring — 
the larger arteries by ligature with needle 
and thread, and the {maller by fquare — 
comprefies of linen, and fometimes, as 
among the ancients, by the aétual cau- _ 
tery. The flefh and ends of the bones, 
likewife, are to be invefted with doffils | 
of dry lint, over which a piece of the» 
fungus called crepitus lupi, with a bol- 
{ter of tow, are to be fixed and retained on 
the ftump by a wet bladder or plaifter ; 
fo that the {kin may’be drawn down to — 
cover the wound, and procure a fpeedy — 
cicatrifation. See the article WOUND. 

AMSDORFIANS, ‘in church-hiftory, a 
fe& of proteftants, inthe XVIth century, 
who took their name from Amfdorf, 
their leader. 

They maintained, that good works were 
not only unprofitable, but even oppofite — 
and pernicious to falvation. 

AMSTERDAM, a large and beautiful 
city of Holland, fituated on the river 
Amftel, and an arm of the fea, called 
Wye, a little ealward of the Zuyder-fea, 

in 
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in 4° 40! eaft longitude, and 52° 20’ 
north latitude. © 
It is computed to be half as big as Lon- 
don; and, in point of trade, equal to any 
town of the known world; there being 
people in it of almoft every nation and re- 
ligion in Europe, who apply themfelves, 
with the utmoft diligence, to heap up 
wealth, not with a view to enjoy it, but 
to have the pleafure of dying rich. 
AMSTERDAM is alfo the name of a town 
of the Curacoes, in America : likewife the 
name of three iflands, one of which lies 
in the indian ocean; between New Hol- 
land. and Madagafcar ; the fecond be- 
tween Peru and the iflands of Solomon ; 
and the third in the chinefe fea, between 
Japan and the ifland of Formofa, 
AMULET, a charm, or prefervativeagainft 
mi(chief, witchcraft, or difeafes, 
Amulets were made of ftone, metal, 
fimples, animals, and, in a word, -of 
every thing which fancy or caprice fug- 
gelted; and fometimes they confifted of 
words, charaéters, and fentences, ranged 
in a particular order, and engraved upon 
wood, &c. and worn about the neck, or 
fome other part of the body, See the 
article ABRACADABRA. 
At other times they were neither written 
sor engraved, but prepared with many 
fuperftitious ceremonies, great regard 
being ufually paid to the tnflaebes of the 
ftars. The Arabians have given to this 
fpecies of amulet the name of talifman. 
See the article ‘TALISMANS. 
All nations have been fond of amulets ; 
the Jews were extreamly fuperftitious in 
the ule of them, to drive away difeafes : 
and the Mifna forbids them, unlefs re- 
ceived from an approved man, who had 
cured at leaft three perfons before, by the 
fame means. 
Even amongtt the chriftians of the early 
times, amulets were made of the wood 
of the crofs, or ribbands with a text of 
{cripture written in them, as prefervatives 
againit difeafes ; and therefore the coun~ 
cil of Laodicea forbids ecclefiaftics to 
make fuch amulets, and orders ali fuch 
as wore them to be caft out of the church. 
AMURCA, among antient phyficians, a 
medicine prepared by boiling the recre- 
ments or feces of oil olives to the con- 
fittence of honey ; of fome ule as an al- 
tringent and drier, 
Amurea is alfo an appellation ufed by 
fome writers for the fluid found in the 
renes fuccenturiati, See the aitisle Sue- 
CENTURIATI, 
Vo; i, 
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AMY, in law, the next friend or relation — 


ANA 

to be intrufted for an infant. See the 
article PROCHEIN. 

Alien amy fignifies a foreigner here, fubs 
ject to fome foreign prince, or power, in 
friendfhip with us, 


AMYGDALA, in botany, the fruit of — 
the amygdalus, or almond tree, See the — 


atticle ALMOND-TREE, 
AMYGDAL#, almonds, in anatomy. See 
the article ALMONDS, 
AMYGDALUS, the almond tree, in bo- 


tany, a genus of trees, for the defcrips — 


tion and ufes of which, fee the arti« 
cle ALMOND-TREE, and. plate XVI. 


&. 4. 

AMYLON, or AMyLuM, 4 term given 
to ftarch, See the article STARCH. 

It is ufed in the materia medica amongft 
aftringents and agglutinants, 

Amylum, in a general fenfe, is ufed by 
Cattellus to fignify any fort of chymical 
fecule. . 

AMY THAONIS emplaftrum, among ans 
tient phyficians, a platter for convulfionsy 
and diftortions of the joints. It was made 
of gum ammoniac, wax, bdellium, each 
eight drams; of turpentine, illyrian ore 
rice, galbanumy each twenty drams, 

AMZEL, in ornithology, the englifls 


name of two fpecies of merulz, or blacks - 


birds. See the article MkRuUL&; 

AN Jour and WasTE, in law, fignifies a 
forfeiture of lands for a year and a day, 
to the king, by perfons committing petit 
treafon and felony, and afterwards the 
land falls to the lord. | 

ANA, among phyficians; denotes an equal 
quantity of the ingredients which immea 
diately precede it in prefcriptions: it is 
written by abbreviation 4 or aa; thus, 
R thur. myrrh. alum, 23; iD: that isy 
take frankincenfe, myrrh, and alumy 
each a {eruple. 

ANA, in matters of literature, a latin tere 
mination added to the titles of feverah 
books in other languages, 

They are collections of the converfation 
and memorable fayings of men of wit 
and learning; the Scaligeriana was the. 
fiift book that appeared with a title in 
ana, and was afterwards followed by the 
‘ Perroniana, Thuana, Naudzana, Mee 
nagiana, and’even by Arlequiniana, in 
ridicule of all books in ava. The Me 
nagiana are accounted the beft, 


ANA, among occult philofophers, a term 


ufed to denote the human mind; from 
whence fome will have anafapta,ademon 
invoked by fick perions, to be derived. 

& 


ANA- 


- 


ANA 
ANABAPTISTS, in church-hiftory, a 
fect of proteftants, which fprung up in 
Germany, in 1521, immediately after 
the rife of lutheranifm. At firft, they 
preached up an entire freedom from 
all fubje&tion to the civil as well as ec- 
clefiaftical power: but the tenet from 
whence they take their name, and which 
they ftill maintain, is their re-baptifing 
all new converts to their fe&t, and con- 
demning infant-baptifm. 
Great troubles were occafioned in Ger- 
many by this feé&t; but of all places, 
where they prevailed, none fuffered fo 
much by them as the town of Munfter. 
The anabaptitts, however, of Holland 
and Friezland difapproved the feditious 
behaviour of their brethren of Munfter : 
and, at prefent, though this feét ftill fub- 
fits as well in Britain as abroad, yet they 
no longer pretend to be divinely in- 
fpired, they no longer oppofe magi- 
ftrates, nor preach up a community of 
goods, &c. : 
The anabaptifts fupport ‘their principal 
dotrine upon thofe words of our faviour, 
He that believeth, and is baptized, feall 
be faved. Now, as adults, or grown 
perions, are alone capable of believing, 
they argue, that none but adults are fit 
to be baptifed. This doétrine is oppofed, 
by alledging the contrary pra¢tice of the 
primitive church, as well as from fcrip- 
ture, which tells us, that children are 
capable of the kingdom of heaven, and 
at the fame time affures us, that, except 
a man be baptized, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God, 
Ais for the anabaptifts in England, they 
differ in very little from the other pro- 
teftant diffenters, except their rejecting 
infant-baptifm ; as appears from their 
confeflion of faith, publifhed-in 1689. 

ANABASII, in antiquity, expeditious 
couriers, whocarried meflages of import- 
ance, and travelled either on horfeback, 
or in wheel-carriages. See COURIER. 
They are mentioned by St. Jerome, in 
his third book againft Rufiinus, 

ANABASIS, among phyficians, denotes 
either the increafe or augmentation of a 
fever in general, or of any particular pa-~ 
roxyfm. 

ANABASIS, in the linnzan fyftem of bota- 
ny, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
clafs of plants, the calyx of which isa 
perianthium, confifting of three round th 
concave, cbtule, patent, leaves; the co- 
rolla is compofed of five ov.l, equa’, per- 
manent petals, Jefs than the cup; the 
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fruit is a roundifh berry, containing @ 
fingle feed, 

ANABIBAZON, in aftronomy, a name 
given to the northern node of the moon 
or dragon’s head. See DRAGON’s HEAD. 

ANABLEPS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
malacopterygious fifhes with fix bones 
in the branchtoftege membrane, and only 
two fmall fins in the extremity of the 
back. Of this genus there are only one 
known {pecies. 

ANABOLEUS, ava€sasuc, in antiquity, 

an appellation given to grooms of the 
ftable, or equerries, who affifted their 
mafters in mounting their horfes, 
As the antients had no ftirrups, or in- 
ftruments that are now in ufe for mount- 
ing a horfe, they either jumped upon his 
back, or were aided in mounting by ana« 
bolei. 

ANABROSIS, arz€zoc1, among antient 
phyficians, a corrofion of the folid parts, 
by acid humours. It is alfo called dia- 
brofis. 

ANACALYPTERIA, avexarunlupica, in 
antiquity, feftivals among the Greeks on 
the day that the bride was permitted to 
lay afide her veil, and appear in public. 
‘The word is derived from a verb which 
fignifies to uncover. 

ANACAMPTIC, a name applied by the 
antients to that part of optics which treats 
of reflexion, being the fame with what is 
now called catoptrics. See CATOPTRICS. 
It is alfo ufed with regard to echoes, 
which are founds produced by reflexi- 


on. 

ANACARDINE conFecTion, anacar- 
dina confeétio, among phyficians, a pre- 
paration of anacardiums, or molucca- 
beans, with mirobalans,. pepper, caftore- 
um, refined ugar, laurel-berries, cyprus, 
coftus, and rocket ; efteemed excellent in 
all cold diforders ; alfo for ftrengthening 
the memory and underftanding. 

ANACARDIUM, the acajou, or ca/bew- 
nut-tree, in botany, a genus of the de- 
candria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a deciduous perian- 
thium, compofed of one leaf, divided 
into five parts, erect and acuminated ¢ 
the corolla contilts of a fingle petal 5 the 
tube is very fhoit; the limb is divided 
into fire lanceolated s¢flex fegments long- 
er than thecup: there is no pericarpi- 
um; the feed is a large nut, of a kidney 
like thape, placed at the extremity of the 
receptacle, which is very large, flethy, 
and of aturbinated oval gure, See the 


article Acajou. 
ANA | 


(ANA 

ANACATHARSIS, avaxaSacoic, among 
phyficians, denotes a difcharge of noxi- 
ous humours by fpitting; in which 
fenfe it ftands contradiltinguifhed from 
catharfis, or a purgation by ftool. 
Hence, 

ANACATHARTICS, in pharmacy, an 
appellation given to all fuch medicines as 
promote an anacatharfis ; though fome 
likewife comprehend emetics, errhines, 
mafticatories, &c. under thisterm, See 
the article EMeTic, &e. 

ANACEPHALEOSIS, avaxeqaraswoig, in 
rhetoric, the fame with recapitulation, 
See the article RECAPITULATION. 

ANACHORET, avayweda, in church- 
hiftory, denotes a hermit, or folitary 
monk, who retires from the fociety of 
mankind into fome defart, with a view 
to avoid the temptations of the world, 
and to be more at leifure for meditation 
and prayer. ’ 

Such were Paul, Anthony, and Hila- 
rion, the firft founders of a monattic life, 
in Egypt and Paleftine. 

Anachorets, among the Greeks, confit 
principally of monks, who retire to caves 
or cells, with the leave of the abbot, and 
an allowance from the monattery ; or 
who weary of the fatigues of the mona- 
ftery, purchafe a {pot of ground, to which 
they retreat, never appearing again in 
the monaftery, unlefs on folemn occafions, 
They are fometimes called afcete. See 
the articlé AscETICcs. 

In the weft, anchorets are extolled, by 
Peter Damian, as the molt perfect fort of 
monks: they often amaffed great riches, 
by the prefents that were brought to them, 
out of regard to their piety ; and all their 
wealth was bequeathed, at their death, to 
the monaftery they had belonged to, in 
confequence of the permiffion to retire and 
live a folitary life, 

ANACHRONISM, in matters of litera- 
ture, an error with refpect to chronology, 
whereby an event is placed earlier than 
it really happened, in which fenfe it ftands 
oppofite to parachronifm. 

_ANACLASTICS, anaclaflica, that part 
of optics which confiders the refraction of 
light. See the article REFRACTION. 

ANacuastic glafes, Vitra Anaclafiica, 
a kind of_fonorous phials, or glaffes, 
chiefly made in Germany, which have 
the property of being flexible ; and emit- 
ting a vehement noife by the human 
breath. They are alfo called vexing 
glaffes, by the Germans, on account of 
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the fright and difturbance they occafion 
by their refilition. 

The anaclaltic glaffes are a low kind of 
phials with flat bellies, refembling in- 
verted funnels, whofe-bottoms are very 
thin, f{carce furpaffing the thicknefs of an 
onion peel: this bottom is not quite flat, 
but a little convex. But upon applying 
the mouth to the orifice, and gently in- 
fpiring, or as it were fucking out the 
air, the bottom gives way with a horri- 
ble crack, and of convex, becomes ton- 
cave. On the contrary, upon expiring 
or breathing gently into the orifice of the 
fame glafs, the bottom with no lefs 
noife bounds back to its former place, 
and becomes gibbous as before. 

The anaclaftic glaffes firlt taken notice 
of, were in the caftle of Goldbach ; where 
one of the academifts Nature curioforum, 
having feen and made experiments on 
them, publifhed a piece exprefs on their 
hiftory and phenomena. 

They are all made of a fine white glafs, 
It is to be obferved in thefe, 1. That 
if the bottom be concave at the time of 
infpiration, it will burft; and the like 
will happen if it be convex at the time 
of expiration. 2. A ftrong breath will 
have the fame effeét even under the 
contrary circumftances. 


ANACLETERIA, in antiquity, afolemn | 


fettival celebrated by the antients, when 
their kings or princes came of age, and 
affumed the reins of government, It is 
fo called, becaufe proclamation was 
made of this event to the people, who 
went to falute their prince, and con- 
gratulate him upon his new dignity. 

ANACLINOPALE, among the antient 
athlete, a kind of wreftling, performed 
on the ground; the combatants volunta~ 
rily throwing themfelves down for that 
purpofe. 

ANACREONTIC verse, in antient 
poetry, a kind of verte, fo called from its 
being much ufed by the poet Anacreon. It 
confifts of three feet and a half, ufually 
fpondees and iambufes, and fometimes 
anapetts ; fuch is that of Horace, 

Lydia dic per omnes. * 

ANACYCLUS, in botany, a genus of 


plants of the /yugenefia polygamta’fuper- . 


fla of Linneus, being the fame with 
he fantolinoides of other authors. See 
the article SANTOLINOIDES. 
ANADEMA, «avadeua, in antiquity, de- 
notes the fillet which the kings of Perfia 
wore round their heads. 
$2 Anadema 


ra 
&: 


ANA 

_ Anadema denotes alfo akind of ornament 

“which women wore on their heads like 
a garlan 
ANADIPLOSIS, evidirawcic, in rhetoric 
- and poetry, a repetition of the laft word 
of a line, or claufe of a fentence, in the 

beginning of the next; thus, 
Picrides, vos bec facietis maxima Gallio: 
Gallo, cujus amor, Bc. 
Et matutinis accredula vocibus inftat, 
Vocibus inftat ,6 affiduasjacit ore querelas. 
ANADIPLOsIs, among phyficians, the re- 
-newal of a cold fit, in a femitertian fever, 
before the fit is entirely ended. 
~ ANADROMOUS, among ichthyologifts, 
a name given to all fith which, at ftated 
feafons, go from the frefh waters into the 
fea, and afterwards return back again, 
“Such are the falmon, and fome other 
' truttaceous fifhes, 
Anadromous fithes frequent rivers chiefly 
to depofite their fpawn ; which done, they 
return again to the fea; the young fry 
likewife make for the fea, where having 
‘acquired their full growth, they return 
into the frefh water to lay their {pawn, 

ANAGALLIS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, belonging to the pentandria-mo- 
nogynia clafs of Linneus ; the flower of 
which is gs agen multifid, and or- 
bicular ; the fruit is'a globofe capfule, 
containing only one cel!, and dividing 
horizontally into two hemilpheres ; the 
feeds are numerous and angular, 
Ainagallis is very deterfive, of a heating 
and drawing quality, whence it extracts 
fplinters out of the flefh, has the virtue 
of drying without mordacity ; and for 
that reafon is elteemed proper for conglu- 
tinating wounds, and helping putrid ul- 
cers, See plate XVI, fig, 5. 

ANAGLYPHICE, or Anactyprice, 
denotes the art of embofling. See the 
article EMBOSSSING. 

ANAGNI, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 
‘pagna di Roma, fituated about thirty-two 
miles eaft of Rome, in 13° 45’ eaft lon, 
and 42° north latitude. 

ANAGNOSTA, or ANAGNOSTEsS, in 
antiquity, a kind of literary fervant, re- 
tained in the families of perfons of dif- 
tinGtion, whofe chief bufinefs was to read 
fothem during meals, or at any other 
time when they were at leifure, 

The anagnofte were taught to read with 
clearnefs, propriety, and good accent, 
‘They were in great credit under the em- 
eror Cliudius, 

ANAGOGICAL, fignifies myfterious, 

traniporting, and is ufed to exprefs what- 
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ANAGOGY, orANAGOGE, wayelnamong 


ANAGRAM, avefsaujea, in matters of li- 


é 
ANAGRAMMATIST, 


ANAGROS, in commerce, a meafure for 


ANAGYRIS, BZAN-TREFOIL, in botany, 


ever elevates the mind, not only to ihé 
knowledge of diyine things, but of di- 
vine things in the next life, fuch as they | 
pais, and will pafs eternally between God 
and his faints. This word is feldom ufed, 
but with regard to the different fenfes of 
{cripture. The anagogical fenfeis, when 
the facred text is explained with a regard 
to eternal life, the point which chriftians 
fhould have in view; for example, the 
reft of the fabbath, in the anagogical fenfe, 
fignifies the repofe of everlafting happi- 
nefs, 


ecclefiaftical writers, the elevation of the 
mind to things celeftial and eternal. 

It is alfo an interpretation of a paflage of 
fcripture, by which the mind is raifed to 
the confideration of thefe things. See 
the preceding article, 


terature, a tranipofition of the Jetters of 
fome name, whereby a new word is form- | 
ed, either to the advantage or difadvantage 
of the perfon or thing to which the name _ 
belongs; thus, from Galenus is formed © 
Angelus: fiom James; Simea; and fo 
of others, os { 
Thofe who adhere ftriftly to the definition | 
of an anagram, take no other liberty than | 
that of omitting or retaining the letter H, 
at pleafure ; whereas others make no _ 
feruple to ufe E for m, v for w, s for 
z, and C for K: and vice verfa. 
Befides anagrams formed as above, we 
meet with anotherkind in antient writers, 
made by dividing a fingle word into fe- 
veral; thus, /us tinea mus are formed out, 
of the word fuflineamus. 
Anagrams are fometimes alfo made out 
of feveral words; fuch is that on the 
queftion put by Pilate to our favigur, 
Quid eft veritas ? whereof we have this 
admirable anagram, wiz. ¢ff vir qui ad~ 
ft. , 
a perfon whd 
compofes or deals much in anagrams, 
See the preceding article, 


grain uled in fome cities of Spain, parii 
cularly at Seville. 

Forty-fix anagros make about 10% quar 
ters of London, 


a genus of plants with papilionaceou 
flowers, the vexillum of which is fhorter 
than any of the other petals, and its frui 
an oblong pol, containing kidney-lik 
feeds : to this it is to be added, that three 
leaves ftand on every petal, It belong 

to 


os 
tothe diadelphia decandria Clafs of Lin- 
nus, 

According to Lemery, the leaves of ana. 
&yris are laxative, and its feeds emetic. | 
ANALECTA, or ANALECTES, in anti- 
quity, a fervant whofe employment it 

was to gather up the off-falls of tables. 

ANALECTA, analeéts, ina literary fenfe, 
is ufed to denote a colleGion of fmall 
pieces, a8 eflays, remarks, &c. 

ANALEMMA, avannma, In geometry, 
a projeftion of the fphere_on the plane of 
the meridian, orthographically made by 
ftrait lines and ellipfes, the eye being fup- 
pofed at an infinite diftance, and in the 
eait. or welt points of the horizon. ‘See 
orthographic projection of Mars on the 
plane of the meridian. 

ANALEMMA denotes likewife an inftrument 
of brafs or wood, upon which this kind 
of proje&tion is drawn, with an horizon 
and curfor fitted to it, wherein the folftitial 
colure, and all circles parallel to it, will be 
concentric circles ; all circles oblique to 
the eye, will be ellipfes ; and all circles 
whole planes pafs through the eye, will 
be right lines. 

The ule of this inftrument is to fhew the 
common aftronomical problems, which 
it will do, though not very exactly, unlefs 
it be.very large. 

Thisinftrument is very antient, Ptolemy 
having written upon it in a peculiar trea- 
tife. As to the method of conftructing it, 
fee Agulonius’s Optics, Taquet’s Optics, 
Witty in his Treatife of the Sphere, and 
Dechales de A ftrolabiis, 

ANALEPSIS, among phyficians, denotes 
the augmentation or nutrition of anema- 
ciated body. Hence, 

ANALEPTICS, in pharmacy, are refto- 
rative medicines, proper to nourifh the bo- 
dy when much weakened. See the article 
REsTORATIVE. 

ANALOGICAL, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes fomething belonging to, or par- 
taking of the nature of analogy. Hence, 
Analogical fyllogyf is one whole force 
chiefly depends on the analogy between 
the two premifes. See SYLLOGISM. 

ANALOGISM, among logicians, the ar- 
guing from the caufe to the effeét, 

ANALOGISM, among phyficians. See the 
article ANALOGY. 

ANALOGISTA, among civilians, denotes 
@ tutor, who is not obliged to give an ac- 
count of his condu&. 

ANALOGY, avahoyia, in matters of lite- 
rature, a certain relation and agreement 
between two or more things ; which in 
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other refpects are entirely different; thug. 


the foot of a mountain bears an analogy ~ 


to the foot of an animal, although they 
are two very different things, 

There is likewife an analogy between be- 
ings that have fome conformity or refem- 
blance to one another ; for example, be- 
tween animals and plants, and between. 
metals and vegetables ; but the analogy 


is {till ftronger between two different fpe- i 


cies of certain animals, 

Analogy enters much into all our rea- 
foning, and ferves toexplain and illuftrate 
but not to demonftrate. Neverthelefs, a 
great part of our philofophy hath no 
other foundation than analogy, the utili- 
ty of which confifts in fuperfeding all ne- 


“ 
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ceflity of examining minutely every par- _ 


ticular body; for it fuffices us to know, 
that every thing is governed by general 
and immutable laws, in order to regulate 
our conduét with regard to all fimilar bo- 
dies, as we may reafonably believe that 
they are all endowed with the fame pro- 
perties: thus, we never doubt that the 
fruit of the fame tree has the fame tafte, 
It is true, reafoning by analogy may 
fometimes induce to error: thus, the 
analogy between the conftellation called 
Jeo, and the animal of that name, has 
given room to fomeaftrologers to imagine 
that children born under that conftellas 
tion were infpired with a martial fpirit. 
ANALOGY, among geometricians, denotes 
a fimilitude of ratios, SeeRATIO. 
ANALOGY, in medicine, is the fimilitude 


obfervable among feveral difeafes, in vir= 
tue of which they are treated nearly in ~ 


the fame manner: thus, by analogy, 
bleeding is prefcribed in colds, the pleu- 
rify, peripneumony, &¢, as being all of 
an inflammatory nature. — See the article 
INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 

ANALOGY, among grammarians, is the 
correfpondence which a word or phrafe 
bears to the genius and received forms of 
a language, : 

ANALOGY Of dofrine, among critics, is 
the explaining the alfage of an author, 
in a manner confiftent with the fyftem 
which he is known to have generally fol- 
lowed. And, nearly in the fame fenfe, is 

ANALOGY of faith, among divines, the 
conneétion which fubfifts between the f{e- 
veral articles of the chriftian faith, in 
contradiftin&tion from reafon on the one 


hand, and from authority and tradition _ 


on the other. Hence, by analogy of 
faith, all obfcure paffages of {cripture are 
to be interpreted, agreeably to the general 

fy emg 
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fyfem clearly demonftrable from holy 
writ. 

ANALOGY, in rhetoric, a figure of fpeech 
otherwife called comparifon. See the ar- 
ticle COMPARISON. 

ANALYSIS, in a general fenfe, is the re- 
folution of fomething compounded, into 
its conftituent parts. Hence, 

ANALysIs, among logicians, isa method 
of tracing things backward to their fource, 

and of refoiving knowledge into its origi- 

~ mal principles. 

It is alfo cal'ed the method of refolution, 

and fands oppofed to the fynthetic me- 

thod, or method of compofition, See the 
article METHOD. 

‘The art of this method confifts chiefly in 

combining our perceptions, and clafling 

them together with addrels ; and in con- 
triving a properexpreffion of our thoughts, 
fo as to reprelent their fevera) divifions, 
elaffes, and relations. This is ciearly 
feen in the manner of computing by fi- 
A pares in arithinetic, but more particular- 
ly in the fymbols applied in refolving al- 
gebraical problems. 
ANALYSIS, among mathematicians, the 
_ art of difcovering the truth or falfhood 
of 2 propofition, or its poffibility and 
impoflibility. This is done by {fuppo- 
fing the sathahbow: fuch as it is, true ; 
and examining what follows from thence, 
unti} we arrive. at fome evident truth, 
or fome impoflibility, cf which the firft 
propolition is a neceflary confequence ; 
and from thence eftablifh the truth or 
impoffibility of that propofition, 
The analyhs of the austibat geometricians 
_ confifted in the application of the propofi- 
. tions of Euclid, Apollonius, &e, till they 
arrived, proceeding flep by ftep, at the 

-. fvuth required. That of the moderns, 

_ though not fo elegant, mult, however, 
be allowed more ready and general. By 
this lat, geometrical demonftrations are 


wonderfully abridged, a number of truths . 


are fiequently expreffed by a fingle line, 
and whole feicnces may fometimes be 
learned in a few minutes, which other- 
wife would be fcarcely attained in many 
years. 

Analyfis is divided, with regard to its 
object, into that of finites and infi- 
nites. 

Analyfis of finite quantities, that which 
is called {pecious arithmetic. See the ar- 
ticle ARITHMETIC. 

Analyfis of infinites, the fame with 
fluxions. See the article FLUXIONS, 
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ANALYSIS, in chemiftry, the reduétion of 
a mixed body into its principles. This 
is the chief object of chemiftry, and is 
principally effected by means of fire. 
The antient chemifts admitted only three 
principles or elements, falt, fulphur, and 
mercury# to which the moderns have 
added two more, water and earth: into 

. thefe all bodies are refolvable by a chemi- 

cal analyfis, though no operation, no 
human art, can exhibit them pure and 
elementary. 
On this then, as well as on other accounts, 
it is far from being clear, that a chemi- 
cal analyfis gives the true firft elements of 
things ; for it appears that there are cor- 
pufcles, which, when alone, are either 
fo hard as to be incapable of being divid- 
ed, or changing their figures ; or fo mi- 
nute, as to efcape the action of fuch bo- 
dies as might otherwife divide them, 

ANALYsis ts alfo ufed to fignify the anato- 
mical diffeftion of an animal. See the 
article ANATOMY, 

ANALYSIS, among grammarians, is the 
explaining the etymology, conftruétion, 
and other properties of words. See the — 
article ETYMOLOGY, &e, 

ANALYSIS, in rhetoric, is the tripping a 
difcourfe of all its gorgeous drefs of tropes 
and figures; or, fhewing what ule the 
orator has made of them, to embellith 
and fet off every thing to the beft advan« © 
tage. 

ANALYsSI8 of powers, is the operation of — 
refolving them into their roofs, otherwife 
called evolution. See the articles Evo- 
LUTION, POWER, and Roor. 

ANALYsis is alfo ufed for a brief, but me-_ 
thodical illuftration of the principles of a — 
fcience ; in which fenfe it is nearly fyno- 
nymous with what we etherwife call a 
fynopfic. 

Anatysis likewife denotes a table of the 
principal heads of a continued difcourfe, 
difpofed in their natural order. 

ANALYST, a perfon who makes ufe of 
the analytical method of refolving pro- 
blems. See the article ANALYSIS. 

ANALYTIC, or ANALYTICAL, ina ge« 
neral fenfe, denotes fomething belonging 
to analyfis. See the article ANALYSIS. 

ANALYTICS is more particularly ufed for 
the mathematical and logical analy{es 
above explained. 

ANAMNESTICS, among pbhyficians, — 
figns by which the prefent (tate’ of the bo- 
dy is difcovered, in contradiftin&tion from 
prognoftics. See PRoGnostic. 
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Anamneftics, according to Blancard, al- 
fo denote remedies which reftore the me- 
mory: fuch are all fpirituous things. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, avaucgpwers, in per- 
fpestive and painting, a monftrous pro- 
jection, or reprefentation of an image on 
a plane or curve furface, which, beheld 
ata proper diftance, fhall appear regu- 
lar and in proportion. 

To delineate an anamorphofis upon a 
plane: 1. Draw the fquare ABCD, 
(plate XVI. fig. 6.) of a bignels at plea- 
fure, and fubdivide it into a number of 
little {quares. 2. In this fquare, called 
the craticular prototype, let the image to 
be reprefented deformed, be drawn. 3. 
Then draw the line ab (ibid. fig. 7) equal 
to A B, and divide it into the fame num- 
ber of equal parts as the fide of the proto- 
type AB. 4. Ereét the perpendicular 
E V, in the middle of @ b, fo much the 
longer as the deformity of the image is to 
be greater. 5. Draw V S perpendicular 
to E V, fo much the fhorter as you would 
have the image appear more deformed, 
6. From each point of divifion draw ftrait 
lines to V, and join the points a and S, 
by the right line aS. 7. Through the 
points de f g draw right lines parallel to 
a 6, then will abcd be the fpace in 
which the monftrous projection 1s to be 
delineated; this {pace is called the crati- 
eular eftype. Laftly, in every areola, 
or fmall trapezium, of the fpace abc d, 
draw what appears delineated in the cor- 
refpondegt areola of the fquare ABCD ; 
and thus you will obtain a deformed 
image, which will appear in juft propor- 
tion toan eye diftant from it the length 

F V, and raifed above its height V S, 

_An image may be deformed mechanical- 

ly, if you place it, having little holes 
made here and there in it with a needle, 
againft a candle, and obferve where the 

rays going through thefe holes, fallon a 

plane or curve furface ; for they will 
give the correfponding points of the image 
to be deformed. 

NANAS, the Pping-APPLE, in botany, 

Tournefort’s name for a genus of plants 5 

the flower of which confifts of only one 
infundibuliform petal, divided into three 
fegiments at the edge; and its fruit is of 

a turbinated form, containing a number 

of kidney-like feeds, See plate XVII. 

fig. 5. 

‘The ananas belongs to the hexandria- 

monogynia clafs of Linnzus, who makes 
it a {pecies of Bromelia. See BROMELIA, 

No fruit comes up to it, either for its de- 
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licious flavour or beautiful colour. Tt ig 
propagated with usin ftoves, and thould 
be gathered and eaten as foon as ripe, 
which is known by its frong and agree- 
able fmell, as well as foftnefs. 


The juice of the azanas makes an excel- . 


lent wine, very proper to be given ina 
naufea, and to provoke urine: Lemery 
adds, that on the {pot where it grows natu- 
“rally, they make a confeétion of it, which 
is brought here whole, and is good to ree 
ftore a weak conftitution. 


ANAPZEST, auapeflus, in antient poe= 


try, a foot confitting of two fhort fylla~ . 


bles and one long: fuch is the word 
{copulos. 

It is juft the reverfe of the daétyl, 
the article DacTYL, 

ANAPZESTIC verses, thofe confiftting 
wholly or chiefly of anapzelts. 

ANAPHORA, in rhetoric, the repetition 
of the fame word or words in the begins 
ning of a fentence or verfe: thus Virgil. 

Pan etiam Arcadia mecum fi judice cer= 
tet, 
PanetiamArcadid dicat fe judice vidlumt. 

ANAPHRODISIA, aveggodisia, in antient 
phyfic, denotes impotence, with regard 
to venereal commerce. 

ANAPLASIS, among antient phyficians, 
the replacing of a fraétured bone in the 
fame fituation it obtained before it was 
broken. } 
Anaplafis a\fo fignifies a renutrition of the 
extenuated flefh. 

ANAPLEROSIS, in a general fenfe, is 
the fame with repletion. See the article 
REPLETION. 


See 


Anaplerofis, among furgeons, expreffes - 


the reftoring deficiences ; anc in this fenfe 
is the fame with proffhefis. See the article 
PROSTHESIS. 

ANAPLEROTICS, in pharmacy, fuch 
medicines as promote the growth of flefh 
in wounds and ulcers. 

Of this kind are feveral gums and 


balfams, as farcocolla and the vulnera® 


ry balfam. 

Anaplerotics are alfo called incarnatives, 
See the article INCARNATIVES, 
ANAPODOPHYLLUM, in botany, the 

name by which Tournefort.calls the po= 
dophyllum ot Linneus. See plate XVII, 
fig. 2. and the article PODOPHYLLUM. 
ANARCHY, in matters of polity, fucha 
contufion in the ftate, that no fupreme 
authority is lodged either in the prince or 
other rulers, and coniequently the people 
live at large without fubordination, or 


any vefpeét for the laws, 
All 
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All’governments, in general, tend to one 
extreme or other, viz. defpotifin or 
anarchy. 

No body can be fond of anarchy but thofe 
whofe affairs are defperate ; becaufe pri- 
vate perfons can never be fure of their lives 
and fortunes when the country is ina 
ftate of anarchy. 

ANARRHICHAS, in the artedian fy- 
ftem of ichthyology, the name of a 
genus of malacopterygious fifhes, called 
by other writers /upus-marinus, the fea- 
wolf. See the article Lupus, 

ANARTHRA, a clafs of naked infe&s, 
diftinguifhed from all others by having 
neither wings nor limbs. 

‘To this clafs belong all kinds of worms 
and leeches, 

ANAS, in zoology, a genus of birds of the 
order of the anferes, according to Linne- 
us, the beak of which is convex, with an 
obtufe point, and the whole verge furnifh- 
ed with tranfverfe lamellofe teeth ; the 
tongue is obtufe and ciliated. Under 
this genus are comprehended the platea, 
eygnus, anfer, eider, bernicla, penelope, 
bofchas, clangula, glauctum, querquedula, 
Suligula, &e. 

ANASARCA, in medicine, a fpecies of 
dropfy, wherein the fkin appears puffed 
up and (welled, and yields to the impre{- 
fion of the fingers, like dough. 

‘The caufes of this difeafe are, 1. A dimi- 
nution of the vis vite. 2. A vilcidity 
in the blood and lymph, by which means 


the extremities of the veffels being ob- - 


ftruéted, and the adipofe,cellules filled up, 
a greater quantity of lymph is collected 
in the body than can be received by the 
veins and’ lymphatic duéts, or expelled 
by the pores and other abforbent veflels. 
If the humour be teo vifcous, it is called 
feucophlegmatia. See the article Lruco- 
PHLEGMATIA. 
As to the remedies for this diftemper, fee 
the article Dropsy. 
ANASTASIS, among antient phyficians, 
denotes a rifing upto go to ftool. It 
likewife fignifies a migration of humours, 
when expelled from one place, and ob- 
liged to remove to another. 
ANASTATICA, the Rose of Jerr- 
CHO, in botany, a genus of the tetrady- 
namia filiculofa clafs of plants, the calyx 
of which is a deciduous perianthium, con- 
fitting of four oval, eblong, concave, 
ere&t and deciduous leaves: its flower 
confifts of four roundifh petals, difpoled 
in the form of acrofs; and its fruit isa 
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fhort bilocular pod, containing’ in each 
cell a fingle roundifh feed. 
ANASTOMASIS, or ANAsTOMOSIS, in | 
anatomy, the opening of the mouths of 
vefiels, in order to difcharge their con 
tained fluids ; as in the menfes,; hemor 
rhoids, blood from the nofe ot lungs, 
occafioned either by the weaknefs of the 
veffel, or the quantity of blood. 
ANnasToMasis likewife denotes the com- 
munication of two veffels at their extre« 
mities ; for example, the inofculation of 
a vein with a vein, of an artery with an 
artery, or ofan artery with a vein. 
ANASTOMATICS, in pharmacy, me- 
dicines which have the power of opening 
the mouths of veffels, and promoting the 
circulation of the blood. 
Such are all deobftruent, cathartic, fude- 
rific, and diuretic medicines. 
ANASTROPHE, avargopn, in rhetoric and 
grammar, denotes the inverfion of the 
natural order of the words: fuch is jaxa 
per & feopulos, for per faxa@ fcopulos, 
ANATHEMA, avaénua, among ecclefi~ 
aftical writers, imports whatever is fet 
apart, feparated, or devoted ; but is moft 
ufually meant to exprefs the cutting off a 
. perfon from the privileges of a fociety and 
communion with the faithful. 
The anathema differs from excommuni- 
cation in the circumftance of being attend~ 
ed with curfes and execrations. It was 
prattifed in the primitive church againft 
notorious offenders; and the form of that 
pronounced by Synecius againft one 
Andronicus, is as follows: ** Let no 
church of God be open to Andronicus, 
but let every fanétuary be fhut againft 
him. I admonith both private men and 
magiftrates, neither to receive him under 
their roof, nor to their table; and priefts 
more efpecially, that they neither con« 
verfe with him living, nor attend his fu- 
nerals when dead,”’ 
Several councils alfo have pronounced | 
anathemas again{t fuch as they thought 
corrupted the purity of the faith, and their ] 
decifions have been conceived in the fol- 
lowing form: Si quis dixerit, &c, ana- 
thema fit. 
There are two kinds of anathemas, the 
one judiciary, and the other abjuratory. | 
The former can only be denounced by a J 
council, a pope, ora bifhop; the latter 
makes a part of the ceremony of abjura- | 
tion, the convert being obliged to anathe- J 
matize the herely he abjures, See the ar- | 
ticle ABJURATION, 
ANAq 
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AS ATHEMA, in heathen antiquity, was an 
offering or prefent made to fome deity, 
fo called from its being hung up in the 
temple. f 
Whenever a perfon left off his employ- 
ment, it was ufual to dedicate the tools 
to the patron-deity of fuch atrade, Per- 
fons too, who had efcaped fome immi- 
hent danger, as fhipwreck, and the like, 
or had met with any other remarkable 
inftance of good fortune, feldom failed to 
teftify their gratitude by fome prefent of 
this kind. 
ANATHEMATA likewife denote chriftian 
- offerings, otherwife called donations. See 
the article DONATION, 
ANATHEMATIZING, the a& of pro- 
nouncing an anathema againft fome per- 
fon or other, .SeéCANATHEMA, 
ANATOCISM, avéloxtou@-, in antiquity, 
an ufurious intereéft forthe tile of money. 
This is when the lender accumulates to- 
gether the interefts of feveral years, and 
~~ requires a niew intereft to be paid for 
them, as for the firft principal. 
ANATOMICAL, iin:a general fenfe, de- 
notes’ fomething belonging to anatomy : 
Hence we fay anatomical preparations, 
injections, &c. See PREPARATION, &c. 
and the next articles 
ANATOMY, aidlouny among phyficians, 

-furgeons, &c. the art’ of diffeéting, or 
taking to pieces, the feveral folid patrs of 
animal bodies, with a view to difcover 
their ftructure and ufes. 

’ Anatomy, in refpeé of its fubject, is di- 
vided into human. and comparative, 
Human anatomy is that which is employ- 

--ed on the human body, and comparative 
anatomy that which is employed upon the 
bodies of other animals, thefe ferving for 
the more accurate diftinétions of feveral 
parts, and fupplying the defects of hu- 
man fubjeéts, 

Anatomy from its various ends, may be 
faid to be of fout kinds; the primary 

- one is an acquaintance with the work of 
the creator, in the human frame, as an 
intimate knowledge of the figure of the 
feveral parts of the human body, their 
conne&tions, communications, actions, 
and ufes, is one of the ftrongeft argu- 
ments apainft atheifm: the fcience, there- 
fore, treated in this Jight, may be called 
philofophica] or theological anatomy. 
Of the fecondary ends, the firit is health, 
for the prefervation of which, reftoring 
it when impaired by difeafes, or even 
preventing their accefs, nothing furely is 
more neceflary than a true knowledge of 
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the ftru€ture of that frame which is liable 
to be injured ; in this fenfe anatomy is . 
ftiled medical ; and many, indeed, efta- .- 
blifh this as the firft fpecies of it, arid the 
preferving and reftoring health as its pri- 
mary object. 

Another end of anatomy is determining 
the caufe of fulpicious deaths, impotency, 
barrennefs, the true times of pregnancy 
and delivery, the mortality of wounds, 
and a multitude of other cafes of great 
importance to be adjufted in a court of 
judicature: andin this fenfe the fcience 
may be called juridical. 

But, laftly, a great end of anatomy is the 
determining the caufe and manner of the 
death of difeafed perfons, from a fubfe- 


* quent diffeétion of the body: thisis of 


the utmoft ufe in the praftice of phyfic, 
to difcover the latent caufes of many dif- 
eafes, which, without the affiltance ‘of 


~'thefe diffections, the world could never 
~ have been truly acquainted with, 


Upon the whole, then, it appears that 


' the ufe of anatomy is very great, nor is 


it confined to the bounds of medicine 
alone: the philofopher and the magiftrate, 
the painter and the fculptor, are in their 
refpective employments, more or lefs qua- 
lified, in proportion to the progrefs they 
have made in this feience ; but the phyfi- 
cian and furgeon are the people to whom. 
it’ is. moft immediately neceffary ; and 

» withouta perfeé&t knowlcdge of it, 
cannot do juftice to the world in their 
profeffions. What the needle is to the 
mariner, anatomy is. to both thele; and 
wé may venture 'to fay, that without its 
affittance, they would be rather detrimen- 


ital'than beneficial to mankind. 


With regard to the antiquity of anatomy, 
it feems fcarcely poffible, but that the 
flaughter of beafts for the ufe of man, 
cafualties, mitrders, and the accidents 
of war, muft have’ furnifhed mankind 
with.a general knowledge of the ftru€ture | 


“of the parts, in very early ages of the % 


world. But it is not very certain at what 
period it began to be cultivated as a fci- 
ence. This, however, muft have been 
very early, efpecially if we pay any re- 
gard to Manetho, the famous egyptian 
writer, who, according to Eufebius, re- 
lates, that Athotis, an egyptian king, 
wrote fome treatifes of anatomy, ‘This 
king, if the egyptian chronology was to 
be depended upon, lived many ages be- 
fore Adam. ‘This, however falfe with 
regard to time, tends to prove the great 
antiquity of the fcience, However this be, 

if 
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it is certain. that..before, or, at Jeaft, in 
the days of Homer, anatomy was much 
cultivated, fince this author appears to 
have had a competent knowledge of the 
parts, and to have been well verfed in the 
renunciation of wounds, {fo as to give an 
accurate account of their effeéts in almoft 
all parts of the body, But Hippocrates is 

the firft author, at Jeaft extant, who 
“treated of anatomy {cientifically. This 
great writer, confcious of his noble and 
exalted genius, publifhed many anatomi- 
cal obfervations, which, though disjoint- 
ed, and fcattered here and there in. his 
‘ works, yet make up almoft an entire bo- 
dy of anatomy, when colleéted together, 
He was followed by Democritus, Empe- 
docles, Alcmzon of Crotona, Ariftotle, 
Galen, &c. Anatomy, however, made 
but flow, and almoft imperceptible ad- 
vances towards perfection, till the time of 
Andreas Vefalius, who was born at-Bruf- 
fels in the year r514. His fuperior ge- 
nius, in conjunétion with his indefatigable 
application and induftry, foonraifed him 
to fuch a pitch of anatomical knowledge, 
as rendered him at once the ornament of 
his own, and the admiration of future 
ages. ‘This accurate anatomift was fol- 
lowed by Stephanus, Vicary, Gemi- 
ni, Sylvius, Servetus, Columbus, Fa- 
bricius, Riolanus, Libavius, &c. whoall 
contributed to the improvement of ana- 
tomy. In 1622, Cafpar Afellius, pro- 
feffor of anatomy at Pavia, obferved the 
lacteal veffels in the mefentery, which he 
defcribes as conveying the chyle to.a large 
gland, feated in the center of the intef- 
tines. He, however, modeftly declines 
the honour of this difcovery, becaufe he 
fays thefe lagteals were known to Hippo- 
erates, Erafiftratus, and Galen. The-ce- 
Jebrated Harvey, in the year 1628, pub- 
lithed his difcovery of the circulation, of 
the blood, which was of the moft impor- 
tance to phyfic of any that was ever made, 
and acquired him an immortal name. Pec- 
quet, in the year 1651, difcovered the 
relervoir of the chyle, and the thoracic 
duct. Aad Rudbecks and Bartholine in 
3650, and 1651, difcovered the lympha- 
tic veilels. Wharton, in 1655, dilcovered 
the lower falival duéts; and. Steno the 
upper falival ducts, thofe of the palate, 
noltrils, and eyes, in 1661, Willis 
fucceeded him, and publifhed an accurate 
anatomy of the brain and nerves. 
Anatomy is alfo greatly indebted to the 
accurate obfervations of Malpighius, who 
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died in 1694. This great anatomift made 
a va{t number of difcoveries in the lungs, 
brain, liver, fpleen, glands, lymphatics, 
&e, by the help of the microfcope. The 
celebrated Ruyfch has happily elucidated 
the finer and more intricate part of the 
human machine, by means of injeétions. 
Other more late writers upon anatomy are 
Maurice, Hoffman, Cowper, Ridley, 
Bartholine, Keill, How, Morgagni, Val- 
falva, Pacchionus, Drake, Vercellonius, 
Santorini, Chefelden, Monro, Douglas, 
Heifter, Winflow, &c. 

ANATOMY, is alfo ufed, in a lefs proper 
fenfe, for the analyzing of compound bo- 
dies. See the article ANALYSIS. 

Anatomy of plants, is otherwife called 
dendranatomy. See the articles PLANT 
and DENDRANATOMY. 

ANATRON, Natron, or NATRUM, in 
natural hiftory. See Narrum. 
Befides the falt commonly called by this 
name, fome likewife ufed it to denote the 
{cum found on the furface of the compo- 
fition of glafs, when in fufion ; as alfo 
for the terra farrafenica, and a nitrous 
juice, which concretes in vaults and other 
fubterraneous places, 

ANATRON is. fometimes alfo ufed for a 
compound falt, made of quick lime, 
alum, vitriol, common falt, and nitres 
and ufed as a flux to promote the fufion 
of metals. See the article FLux. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, in the biftory. of 
philofophy, the followers of Anaximan- 
der, the moft antient of the philofophical 
atheifts, who admitted of no other fub- 
ftance in nature but body. 

ANBURY, among farriers, the fame with 
ambury. See the article AMBURY. 
ANCASTER, a town of Lincolnfhire, 
near Lincoln, weft longitude 30’. north 

latitude 52°. 50’. 

ANCENIS, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Britany, welt longitude 19. 5’. 
north latitude 47°. 20’, 

ANCESTORS, thofe from whom a perfon 
is defcended. in a ftrait line, the father 
and mother not included. 

‘The law makes a difference between an- 
ceftors and predeceffors, the firft being 
applied to a natural perfon, asa man and 
his anceltors, and the latter to a, body 
politic, as a bifhop and his predeceffors. 
We fay likewife, a prince and his prede- 
ceffors, to fignify the kings that have 
reigned before ; but we never fay a king 
and his anceftors, unlefs he is by birth 
defcended of his predeceffors, 
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ANCESTREL, in law, fomething that 


relates to, or has been done by one’s an- 
ceftors, Thus, 


Homage anceftrel fignifies homage per- — 


formed by one’s anceftors. 

ANCHILOPS, in medicine, a fmal] tu- 
mour in the great angle of the eye, fre- 

ace degenerating into an abcefs, or 

. fiftulalacrymalis. See FisTuLa. 
Mott authors ufe the terms anchilops and 
#gilops, in a fynonymous fenle, See the 
article AZGILOPs. 

ANCHOR, anchora, in maritime affairs, 
an extremely ufeful inftrument, ferving 
to retain a fhip or boat in its place. 

It is a yery large and heavy iron inftru- 
ment, with a double hook at one end, and 
a ring at the other, by which it is faftened 
to a cable, 

It is caft into the bottom of the fea, or ri- 
vers, where taking its hold, it keeps fhips 
from being drawn away by the wind, 
tide, or currents. 

The parts of an anchor are: 1. The 
ring to which the cable is faftened. 2, 
The beam, or thank, which is the long- 
eft part of the anchor. 3. The arm, 
which is that which runs into the ground. 
4. The flouke or fluke, by fome called 
the palm, the broad and péaked part, 


with its barbs, like the head of an arrow, - 


which faftens into the ground. 5, The 
ftock, a piece of wocd faftened to the 
beam near the ring, ferving to guide the 
fluke, fo that it may fall right, and fix 
"In the ground. _ 

There are feveral kinds of anchors: 1. 
The ftheet anchor, which is the largeft, 
and is never ufed but in violent ftorms, 
to hinder the fhip from being driven a- 
fhore. 2. The two bowers, which are 
ufed for fhips to ride in a harbour. 
4. The ftream anchor. 5. The grapnel. 
The iron of which anchors are made, 
ought neither to be too foft nor too brit. 
tle; for, if the iron be brittle, the anchor 
is apt to break, and if it be foft, the an- 
chor will bend. In order to give them a 
proper temper, it is the pra¢tice to join 
brittle with foft iron, and for this reafon, 
the fpanifh and fwedilh iron ought to be 
preferred. 

‘The fhank of an anchor is to be three 
times the length of one of its flukes, and 
a fhip of 500 tons, bath her theet anchor 
_of 2000 weight ; and fo proportionably 
for others fmaller or greater, although 
Aubin obferves, that the anchors of a 
large veffel are made fmaller in propor- 
tion than thofe of a fnall one. ; 
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The anchor is faid to be a-peak, when 
the cable is perpendicular between the 
hawie and the anchor. See HawseEs. 
An anchor is faid to come home when 
it cannot hold the fhip. An anchor is 
foul, when, by the turning of the fhip, 
the cable is hitched about the fluke, To 
fhoe an anchor, is to fit boards upon the 
flukes, that it may hold the better in foft 
ground. When the anchor hangs right 
up and down by the fhip’s fide, itis faid 
to be a cock bell, upon the fhip’s coming 
to an anchor. 
The inhabitants of Ceylon ufe large 
ftones inftead of anchors, and in fome 
other places of the Indies, the anchors 
are a kind of wooden machines loaded _ 
with ftones, 

Shoe for an ANCHOR. See SHOE. 

ANCHOR Is alfo ufed, in a more general 
fenfe, for any thing that holds fait ano- 
ther. Thus the fea-mufcles are faid to 
ride at anchor by a kind of threads, emit- 
ted out of their bodies and faftened to 
rocks and other bodies. See Muscie, 

ANCHOR, in architeGture, a fort of carv- 
ing, fomething refembling an anchor, It 
is commonly placed as part of the enrich- 
ments of the boultins of capitals of the 
tufcan, doric, and ionic orders, and alfo 
of the boultins of bed mouldings of the 
doric, ionic, and corinthian cornices ; 
anchors and eggs being carved alternate- 
ly through the whole buildings, 

ANCHOR, in heraldry, are emblems of 
hope, and are taken for fuch ina {piritual 
as well as in a temporal fenfe. 

ANCHORAGE, or ANcHuoRING- 

GROUND, a place where a fhip may caft 
anchor. ‘ 
The beft anchoring ground is {tiff clay 
or hard fand ; and the beft place for rid- 
ing at anchor, is where a fhip is land- 
locked, and out of the tide. 

ANCHORAGE, in law, is a duty taken of 
fhips for the ufe of the port or harbour, 
where they caft anchor: for the ground - 
there belonging to the king, no man can 
Jet fall anchor thereon, without paying 

the king’s officers for fo doing. 

ANCHORALIS processus, the fame as 
the proceffus coracoides. See the article 
CORACOIDES, 

ANCHORED, or ANKERED, in heraldry, 
is faid of a crofs, the four extremities of 
which sefemble the foukes of an anchor. 
This crofs refembles very much the crofs, 
moline, the whole difference between 
them confifting only in this, that the an- 
chored crofs is fomewhat fharper at the 
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points than the moline. See Mone, 
ANCHOVY, in ichthyology, and com- 
merce, a fpecies of clupea, with the up- 
per jaw longelt. See the article CLUPEA, 
The anchovy is fo like the common fprat, 
another fpecies of clupea, that it is no 
‘wonder this fifh is often pickled and fold 
under its name. See plate XVII. fig. 3. 
Anchovies are much elteemed in fauces ; 
the common way of eating them being 
with oil, vinegar, &c. 

ANCHUSA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is an oblong, cylindric, 
acu‘e, perianthium, divided into five feg- 
ments, and permanent 3 the corolla con- 
filts of a fingle petal ; the tube is cylindric, 
and of the length of the cup; the limb is 
lightly divided into five fegments, ereéto- 

atent anc obtufe ; the opening is clofed 
by five oblong, convex, prominent, and 
connivent fquamule; there is no peri- 
carpium: the cup becomes larger, and 
ferves as a fruit, containing in its cavity 
four oblong, obtule, and gibbous feeds, 

ANCHYLOBLEPHARON, among phy- 
ficians, denotes a cohefion of the eye-lids. 
In this diforder of the eye-lids, they fome- 
times cohere to each other, and fometimes 
to the globe of the eye itfelf. This is eafily 
diftinguifhable from the flight glewing up 
of the eye-lids, from the fmall-pox, or 
other the like caufes. This diforder is 
fometimes brought with an infant into the 
world, fometimes it comes upon adults 
by a flefhy excrefcence from the angles of 
the eyes, and fometimes it happens from 
accidents, as blowing up of gun-powder, 
and the like. This is always dangerous, 
and difficult of cure, but moft fo when 
the eye-lids grow to the cornea. They 
are to be divided by a blunt-pointed pair 
of fciflars, and when feparated from each 


other, it muft be tried whether they ad-— 


here to the eye; ifthey do, they muft be 
feparated with great caution with a blunt 
pointed fcalpel ; but there is here great 
danger of injuring the fight ; when fepa- 
rated, they muft be kept from touching 
one another, to prevent their cohering 
again, by lint, ora plate of lead, 
ANCLAM, a town of Pomerania, in Ger- 
many, fituated on theriver Pene, in eaft 
Jong. 14°. and north Jatit. 549. abopt 
forty-five miles north- weft of Stetin. 
ANCLE, Talus, and Afragalus, in anato- 
my. See the article ASTRAGALUS. 
ANCLE luxated, in furgery. The ancle is 
fubje& to be luxated, either in running, in 
jumping, or eyen in walking, and that 
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in four direGions, either inward 67 
outward, backward or forward. When 
the ancle is luxated inward, the bottom 
of the foot is turned outward; and on 
the contrary, when it is luxated outward, 
the bottom of the foot is turned inward, 
which latter cafe is indeed much more 
frequent than the others. If it is difloca- 
ted forward, the heel becomes fhorter, 
and the foot longer than it fhould be, 
and if backward, the contrary figns to 
thefe will appear. The ancle however 
can fearce poffibly be luxated outwards, 
unlefs the fibula be feparated from the ti- 
bia, or elfe quite broken, which may hap- 
pen to the external ancle; nor isit at all 
uncommon for a luxation of the ancle to 
be attended with very grievous fymptoms, 
efpecially when occafioned by fome great 
external violence ; norcan it indeed well 
happen otherwife, in this cafe, fince the 
diftortion of the foot muft neceffarily 
overftrain the adjacent tendons, | liga- 
ments, and nerves, and thence excite 
very violent pains, and other bad fymp- 
toms, or the veins and arteries may alfo 
be very eafily lacerated, which will occa- 
fion a large extravafation of blood about 
the whole foot, which too often gives 
rife toa gangrene. Itis, however, ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that the ancle is not 
always luxated, after it has been violent- 
ly {trained by leaping or turning the foot 
on one fide; for it fometimes happens, 
that the ancle is not diftocated-on thefe 
occafions, but only the parts are violently 
contufed and ftrained. The ancle, when 
truly luxated, is more or Jefs difficult to 
be reduced, according to the violence of — 
the force by which the accident was occa- 
fioned. The molt ready way, however, 
of reducing a luxation of the ancle, ac- 
cording to Heifter, is, to place the pa- 
tient upon a bed, feat, or table, letting 
the leg and foot be extended in oppofite 
direétions by two affiftants, while the 
furgeon replaces the bones with his hands 
and fingers in their proper fituation. When 
the foot is by this means reftored to its 
proper pofition, it is to be well bathed 
with oxycrate and falt, and then careful- 
ly bound up witha proper bandage, The 
patient mutt be enjoined to keep his bed — 
for a confiderable time, till the bad fymp- 
toms are gone, and the ancle has recover- 
ed its ftrength fo far, as to bear the 
weight of the body, without any uneafi- 

nefs or danger. 


ANCOBER, or R10-coBre, a river on 


the coaft of Guinea, in Africa. 
CON, 
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ANCON, avxoy, in anatomy, the gibbous 
eminence, or flexure of the cubit, the 
middle of the eminence on which we lean, 
being the greateft of the two apophyles of 
the ulna, and the fame with the olecra- 
non, See the article OLECRANUM. 

ANCONA, a fea-port town of Italy, fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Venice, in eaft lon- 
gitude 15°. and north latitude 43° 20’. 
It is the capital of a marquifate of the 
fame name, fubjeét to the pope. 

ANCONZEUS, in anatomy, the fixth muf- 

cle of the elbow ; fo called, as being fi- 
tuate behind the folds of the ancon. 
It arifes from the back part of the extre- 
mities of the humerus, paffes over the el- 
bow, and is inferted into the lateral and 
internal part of the cubitus, about three 
or four fingers breadth above the olecra- 
num, Its ufe is to affilt in extending the 
arm, 

ANCONES, in architefture, the cdrners, 
or coins of walls, crofs-beams, or raf- 
ters. Vitruvius calls the confoles, which 
are a fort of fhouldering pieces, by the 
name ancones. 

ANCONY, in mineralogy, denotes a 

bloom of iron fafhioned into a flat bar, 
about three feet long, with a fquare rough 
knot at each end. 
The procefs for bringing the iron to this 
ftate is this: they firft melt off a piece 
from a fow of caft iron, of the proper fize ; 
this they firft hammer at the forge into a 
mafs of two feet long, and of a fquare 
fhape, which they call a bloom; when 
this is done, they fend it to the finery, 
where, after two or three heats and work - 
ings, they bring it to this figure, and 
calf itan ancony. The middle part beat 
out at the finery is about three feet long, 
and of the fhape and thicknefs the whole 
is to be, this is then fent to the chafery, 
and there the ends are wrought to the 
fhape of the middle, and the whole made 
into a bar. 


ANCYLE, avavan, in antiquity, a kind of 


fhield which fell, as was pretended, from 
heaven in the reign of Numa Pompilius. 
At which time likewife a voice was heard, 
declaring that Rome fhould be miftrefS of 
the world as long as fhe fhould preferve 
this holy buckler. 

Authors are much divided about its fhape : 


however it was kept with great care inthe | 


temple of Mars, under the direétion of 
twelve priecits, and left any fhould at- 
tempt to fteal it, eleven others were made 
fo like as not to be diftinguifhed from the 
facred one. Thele ancylia were carried 
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in proceffion every year round the city of 
Rome. 

ANCYLE, in furgery, a diftortion of the 
joints, caufed by a fettlement of the hu- 
mours, ora diltention of the nerves; in 
which cafe remedies of a mollifying and 
relaxing nature are required. See the ar- 
ticle JornT. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM, ayxvacyroccov, a- 
mong phyficians, denotes a contraction 
of the ligaments of the tongue, hindering 
fpeech. This happens, either when the 
membrane which fupports the tongue is 
naturally imperfect or of too hard a fub- 
ftance, or is occafioned by a preceding 
ulcer, and a hard cicatrix left under the 
tongue. It is to be cured only ‘by manu- 
al operation by the furgeon. 

The effect of the ancylogloffum is not one 
ly to hinder ihe ufe of fpeech, but in chil- 
dren it alfo difables them from fucking. 
The cure is performed by a careful feétion 
of the frenum, fo as not to hurt the 
nerves, or other veffels. 

This operation is never to be performed, 
where the injantis able to thruit its tongue 
ftraight out of the mouth. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente complains 
feverely on the officiouthels af midwives, 
who, without ever examining the condi- 
tion of the frenum, praétife the opera- 
tion promifcuoufly on all infants, from 
an opinion, that without it the child 
would never be able to fpeak. But, ac- 
cording to this author, there is {carce one 
child in 100,000 in whom this ligament 
needs any cutting at all. 

ANCYLOMELE, a furgeon’s crooked 
probe. See the article PROBE. 

ANCYLOSIS, avvawess, in furgery, the 
the fame with ancyle. See ANCYLE. 

ANCYROIDES, avavpoe3n:, among anato- 
mifts, the fame with what is called cora- 
coides. See the article CORACOIDES, 

ANDABAT A, avda6ara:, in antiquity, @ 
fort of glsdiators, who mounted on horfe- 
back, or in chariots, fought hoodwinked, 
having a helmet that covered their eyes, 

ANDALUSTA, the moft fouth-weft pro- 
vince of Spain, having Eftremadura and 
new Cattile on the north ; and Granada, 
the ftraits of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic 
ocean on the fouth. 

New ANDALUSIA, a province of Terra 
Firma, in fouth America, lying on the 
coaft of the Atlantic ocean, oppofite to the 
leeward iflands, having the river Oroono- 
co on the welt. \ 

ANDAMAN, the name of fome fmall 
iflands, fituated on the eaft fide of the en-_ 

trance 
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trance of the bay of Bengal, in eaft lon- 
gitude 92°. and north latitude 15°. 

ANDENES, an iflend in the north fea, 
upon the coat of Norway. It is only in- 
habited by fifhermen. ; 

ANDERLECHT, a fortrefs of the auftrian 
Netherlands, about two miles fouth of 
Bruffels. 

ANDERNACHT, a city of Germany, 
fituated on the lower Rhine, in eaft lon- 
gitude 7°. and north latitude 50°, 25’. 
about thirty miles fouth of Cologn, 

ANDERO, a fea-port town of Spain, in 
the province of Bifcay, about fixty miles 
wef of Bilboa, fituated in weft longitude 
4°.30’, and north latitude 43°. 20’. Here 
the Spaniards build and lay up fome of 
their men of war. 

ANDES, a vatt ridge of mountains, which 
runs almoft the whole length of fouth 

- America, They are efteemed the high- 
eft in the world, being covered with fnow 
in the warmeft climates, and from thence 
called the Sierras Nevada, or the fnowy 
mountains. 

ANDEUSE, acity of Languedoc, in France, 
fituated in eaft longitude 3°. go’. and 
north latitude 43°. 45’. 

ANDOVER,,a large market-town in Hamp- 
fhire, fituated about ten miles north-weft 
of Winchefter, in weft longitude 1%. 30%, 
and north latitude 51%. 20’. It fends two 
members to parliament. 

ANDRACENE, in botany, a genus of the 
-monocecia gynandria clafs of plants ; the 
corolla of the male flower is formed of five 
emarginated flender petals, fhorterthan the 
cup ; the female flower has no corolla ; 
the fruit is a capfule containing three 
cells, with two obtufe trigonal feeds, 
roundi‘h on one fide, and angular on the 
other. 

ANDREW, or knights of St. ANDREW, 
an order of knights more ufually called 
the order of the thiftle. See the article 
THISTLE, 

Knights of St. Andrew is alfo an order 
~inftituted by Peter the great of Mufcovy, 
in 1698 ; the badge of which isa golden 
medal, on one fide whereof is reprefented 
St. Andrew’s crofs, and on the other are 
thefe words: Czar Pierre monarque de 

. tout la Ruffie. 

This medal, being faftened to a blue rib- 
bon, is fufpended ve the right fhoulder. 

St. ANDREW’s Cross, in heraldry, is a 

~ erofs in form of the letter X. See the ar- 
ticle Cross, : 

St. ANDREW’s-Day, a feftival of the chri- 
ftian church, celebrated on the thirticth 
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of November, in honour of the apoftle St, 
Andrew. ' 

St. ANDREW'S, in geography, a city inthe 
county of Fife in Scotland, fituated on 
the german ocean, in weft longitude 2°, 
25’. and north lat. 56°. 20’. about thirty 
miles north-eaft of Edinburgh. 

St. Andrews was formerly an archbifhop’s 
fee, but at prefent is chiefly remarkable 
on account of its univerfity. 

St. ANDREW’s is alfo the name of a town 
of Carinthia in Germany, fituated in eaft 
long./ 15°. and north latit. 47°. abou 
a hundred miles fouth of Vienna. 

ANDRIA, @dpea, in grecian antiquity, 
public entertainments firft inftituted by; 
Minos of Crete, and, after his example, 
appointed by Lycurgus, at Sparta, at 
which a whole city, or a tribe, affifted. 
They were managed with the utmoft 
frugality, and perfons of all ages were 
admitted, the younger fort being obliged| 
by the law-giver, to repair thither as tol 
{chools of temperance and fobriety, 

ANpRIA, in geography, acity of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, fituated in| 
eaft longitude 17°, and north latitude 
41°. 6’, Itis a bifhop’s fee. 

ANDROGYNOUS, avdpoywG-, in zoology 
an appellation given to animals, whichy 
have both the male and female fex in the 
fame individual. Thefe are otherwife called) 
hermaphrodites, See HERMAPHRODITE, | 

ANDROIDES, av3panc, in mechanics, a| 
human figure, which by certain {prings, 
performs feveral external funétions of a 
man. See thearticle AUTOMATON, | 

ANDROLEPSY, avdporndia, in grecian ane 
tiquity, an aétion allowed by the Athe4| 
nians, againft fuch as protected perfons' 
guilty of murder. ‘The relations of the 
deceafed were empowered to feize three 
men in the city or houfe, whither the 
malefattor had fled, till he were either 

furrendered, or fatisfagtion made fomel 
other way for the murder, | 

ANDROMACHUS’s TREACLE, andro= 
machi theriaca, in pharmacy, Gc. Se 
the article THERIACA. 

ANDROMEDA, in aftronomy, a fall 
northern conftellation, confifting of twen 
ty-feven ftars, vifible to the naked eye 5 
behind Pegafus, Caffiopeia, and Perfeus 
See the article PEGAsuS, &c. 

ANDROMEDA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria monogynia clafs of plants ; the 
calyx of which 1s a very fmall acute co 
loured and permanent perianthium, cu 
into five fegments ; the corolla confilts o 
a fingle petal, of ‘an oval form, inflated 

and 
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and quinquefid; the fruit is a roundifh cap- 
fule, containing five cells, in which are 
feveral roundith fhining feeds. 
ANDRON, avdpav, in grecian antiquity, 
denotes the apartment in houfes, defign- 
ed for the ufe of men; in which fenfe, it 
ftands oppoled t6 gyneceum. See the 
article GYNECEUM: ; 
ANDRONION, among antient phyficians, 
a name given to troches invented by An- 
dron.—They were made of baluftines, 
birthwort, plumofe alum, vitriol, myrrh, 
aloes, frankincenfe ; and were reckoned 
good for deterging the callofities of ulcers, 
ANDROPOGON, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia monoecia clafs of plants, the 
calyx. of which is a bivalve oblong, ob- 
tufe glume ; the corolla is alfo a bivalve 
gluine, fmallerand thinner than the cup ; 
there is no pericarpium; the feed, which 
is fingle, oblong, covered and armed with 
the arifta of the flower, is included in the 
glumes of the calyx and corolla. 3 
ANDROS, an ifland in the Archipelago, 
near the fouth end of Negropont. 
ANDROSACE, in botany, a diftin& ge- 
nus of plants, the flower of which con- 
fifts of one faucer-like petal, very wide at 
the mouth, and divided into five fegments ; 
and its fruit is a globofe, unilocular cap- 
fule, containing a number of {mall oval 
or roundifh feeds, affixed to a placenta. 
See plate XVIII. fig. 1. 
This genus, which belongs to the pentan- 
dria monogynia clafs of Linnzus, takes 
its name from the relief it gives mankind ; 
being aperitive, and good in.the gout, 
dropfy, and retention of urine. 
ANDROTOMY, or ANDRANATOMY, 
the diffeftion of a human body, in contra- 
diftingtion to zootomy. See ZooTOMyY. 
ANDRYALA, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia polygamia equalis clals of 
plants, the common calyx of which is 
fhort, multifid, round and, hairy: the 
compound flower is imbricated and uni- 
form, with numerous and equal herma- 
phrodite corollule ; the proper flower is 
monopetalous, ligulated, linear, teun- 
cated, and divided into five fegments : 
there is no pericarpium ; and the feed, 
which is fingle, oval, and crowned with 
down, has no other cover but the cup, 
NDUXAR, acity of Andalufiain Spain, 
fituated on the river Guadalquiver, about 
thirty-two miles ealt of Corduba, in weft 
long. 4°. and north latit, 37°. 50’. 
ANECDOTE, avexdoroy in matters of lite- 
-vature, fome fact relating to hiftory, not 
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formerly publifhed to the world, or ge- 
nerally known. 
Anecdotes have fomething in them very 
alluring, efpecially when they regard 
perfons of diftingtion: fuch is the infa- 
tiable thirft of mankind after knowledge t 
However, it is proper to remark, that 
few of the many pieces publifhed under 
the title of anecdotes, truly deferve that 
name, as being filled with a multitude of 
facts: and circumftances to be found in 
other writers. 
ANECDOTES, anecdota, is alfo aname gi- 
ven to the works of the antients, which 
have never been publifhed in print, 
ANEE, in commerce, @ meafure for grain, 
ufed in fome provinces of France, 
Anee at Lyons, fignifies alfo a: certain 
quantity of wine, which is the loada 
afs can carry at once. 
That load is fixed at eighty englifh quar 
wine meafure. 
ANEGADA, one of the Caribbee iflands, 
fituated in weft longitude 63°. 5’. and 
north latitude 13°, ss 8 
ANELE, or ANIL, im our old fatutes, 
names ufed for indigo. See INDrco.- 
ANEMIUS, among chemifts, an appella- 
tion given toa wind furnace ufed in mak- 
ing fierce fires for melting and diftilla-_ 
tion. 
ANEMOMETER, among mechanical 
philofophers, an inftrument contrived 
for meafuring the ftrength of the wind. 
There arevarious kinds of anemometers : 
that of which Wolfius gives the ftru@ure, 
is moved by fails like thofeof a wind- 
mill. He experienced, he fays, the good- 
nefs of it, and affirms that the inward 
ftiuéture may be preferved to meafure even 
the force-of running water, or that of - 
men and horfes when they draw. In‘the 
memoirs of the academy of feiences is 
defcribed a new anemometer, which ex- 


prefles on paper, not only the feveral —— 


winds that have blown during the {pace of 
twenty-four hours, but'aifo the; ftrength 
and velocity of each. Forthe defeription, 
confrution, and reprefentation of an 
anemometer. See the°article VeLocity 
and force of the WIND. | 
ANEMONE, wind-FLOWER, in botany, 
the name of a: diftinét: genus of slants. 
See the article WIND=PLOWER. © / 
ANEMOSCOPE, according to Vitruvius’s 
defcription, a machine fhewing from 
~ what point of the compafs the wind blows, 
Such is that at Buckingham-houfe, in. 
London, See the article Wana. ¢ . 
on This 
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"This is done by means of an index mov- 
ing about an upright circular plate, the 
index being turned by an horizontal axis, 
and the axis by an upright ftaff, at the 
top of which is the fane moved about by 
the wind. 

Anemofcope denotes alfo an inftrument 
invented to foyetell the changes of the 
wind. Otto Guerick gave this name to a 
machine he invented, confilting of a little 
wooden man, which by rifing and falling 
in a glafstube, fhewed the change of the 
weather. But it has been difcovered, that 
this was only an application of the com- 
mon barometer. See BAROMETER. 

ANETHUM, Dix, in botany. See the 
article Diu. 

ANEURISM, or Anzurysm, in furgery, 
athrobbing tumour, diftended with blood, 
and formed by a dilatation or rupture of 
an artery, 

Surgeons ufually diftinguith two kinds, 
the true and the fpurious, A true aneurifm 
has always a puifation more or lefs, and 
is formed by a dilatation only of the arte- 
ry either all round, or on one fide of it. 
‘The fpurious aneurifm is when the artery 
being opened by a punéture, wound, ero- 
fion, or other external violence, extrava- 
fates the blood betwixt the mufcles and 
integuments, the limb being thereby ren- 
dered livid and fwelled. A true aneu- 
rifm may likewife degenerate into one that 
is {purious, by a gradual dilatation of the 
artery, till by the burfting of the coats, 
the blood is either extravafated, or dif- 
charged freely from the wound, 
Aneurifms may be alfo diftinguithed, 
from the fituation of the arteries, into ex- 
ternal and internal ; the firft affecting 
fome external, the other an internal arte- 
ry- Though aneurifms moft frequently 
happen in the brachial artery, yet the dif- 
order is not reftrained to that part alone ; 
for they may arife from an infinite num - 
ber of cafes, both external and internal, 
in all parts, where there are any arterial 
trunks or confiderable branches diftri- 

_ buted. 

The cure of aneurifms differs according 
to their kind. A fmall one of the true 
fpecies may be removed by diligation ; 
that is, by a comprefs and bandage, or 
by an inftrument adapted for the pur- 
pofe. But if that method fhould not 
iucceed, recourfe muft be had in this, as 
in large and fpurious aneurifms, to in- 
cifion. 

ANGARIA, in roman antiquity, akind of 
public fervice, impofed on the provin- 
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cials, which confifted in providing horfes 
and carriages for the conveyance of mili- 
tary ftores, and other public burdens. 

ANGARIA is fometimes alfo ufed for a 
guard of foldiers, pofted for the defence 
of a place. 

ANGARIA, in a more general fenfe, is ufed. 
for any kind of oppreffion, or fervices, 
performed through compalfion. 

ANGEIOGRAPHY, or ANGEIOLOCY, 
among anatomifts, the defcription and 
hiftory of the feveral veffels of the human 
body, 2s the arteries, veins, nerves, lym 
phatics, @c. See ARTERY, VEIN, &c, 

ANGEIOGRAPHY, among  antiquarians, 
denotes the defcription of the various 
utenfils, weights, meafures, @c. of the 
antients, 

ANGEL, a name given to thofe fpiritual, 
intelligent beings, who are fuppofed ta 
execute the will of God, in the govern- 
ment of the world. 

The exiftence of angels has been ad-. 
mitted in allreligions. The Greeks and 
Latins acknowledged. them wuhder thé 
naine of genii or demons ; and in the 
- alcoran, we find frequent: mention of| 
them, the mahommedans affigning them| 
different orders and decrees, and different 
employments both in heaven ‘and earth.| 
Thovgh among the Jews in general, the 

- exiftence of angels was’ believed ( the 
Sadduces only excepted, whordenied the| 
exiftence of all {pirits whatever; but God) 
yet they donot feem to haye known the 
names of any angel before the babyloni 
captivity. ‘Tobit, who is thought to have 
lived at Nineveh fome time’ before that 
event, isthe firft who has called an ange 
by his name, He mentions” Raphael 5 
and Daniel, who lived fometiine after] 
Tobit, has taught us the names of Michael 
and Gabriel. As to the nature of angels,| 
authors ‘are not fo unanimous as about 
their exiftence.’ The moft univerfal opi 
nion is, that they are of a {piritual, in¢ 
corporeal; nature; yet many of the old 
fathers imagined them to be corporealy 
and capable of fenfual pleafures. Nor aré 
they better agreed concerning the tim 
when angels were created, Some think 
that they were created at the fame time 
as the heavens; the Hebrews conjeétur 
that God created them upon the feconé 
day of the world; and finally, other 
have afferted, that they exifted long be 
fore the fenfible world. 
As to their office or employment, fome 
are faid to prefide over empires, nations, 
provinces, cities, and particular perfons, 
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Thefe latter are ftiled guardian angels. . ANGELIC, or Ancericat, ina general 


Thus Michael is acknowle'!ged to be the | 


prote“tor of the people of Ifrael ; and in 
the New Teftament, we read of faint 
Peter’s angel who fet him at liberty ; and 
Jefus Chrift enjoins us not to defpife little 


ones, becaufe their angels continually . 


behold the face of God. 

The number of angels is no where men- 
tioned in fcripture; tbut it is always re- 
prelented as immenfely great, and alfo 
that there is afubordination among them. 
Hence ecclefiaftical writers make an hie- 
rarchy of nine orders of angels. See the 
article HigRARCHY. 

But befides thefe, we read of evil angels, 
the minilters of God’s wrath ; as the de- 
ftroying angel, the angel of death, the 
angel of Satan, and the angel of the bot 
tomlefs pit. Thus God fmote Senache- 
rib’s army with the fword of the deftroy- 
ing angel; -he flew David’s fubjeéts with 
the {word of the angel of death; and 


the angel of Satan buffetted St. Paul. > 


The angel of the bottomlefs pit is the 
‘prince of devils, the fame with the de- 
ftroying angel. In general, good and 
bad angels are diftinguifhed by the oppo- 
fite terms of angels of light, and angels 
ef darknefs. i 
And to conclude, thofe angels that kept 
not their firft eftate, but fell from their 
obedience into fin, for which they were 
expelled the regions of light, and -caft 
down into hell, to be referved in everlaft- 
ing chains under darknefs, until the 
jadgment of the great day, are called 
fallen angels. 
ANGEL is likewife a title given to bifhops 
of feveral churches. In this fenfe is St. 
Paul underftood by fome authors, where 
he fays women ought to be i Woe? 3 the 
church, becaufe of the angels ; and thus 
in the Revelations, the feven flars are 
the angels, that is, bifhops of the seven 
churches. 

ANGEL, in commerce, the name of an an- 
tient gold coin. in England, of which 
fome are ftill to be-feen in the cabinets of 
the curious.. It had its name from the 
figure of an angel reprefented upon it. 
It was 23 4 carats fine, and weighed four 
all id a Its value differed in dif- 

erent reigns... y 
The French have alfo had their angels ; 

, but they are now outofufe. | 

ANGEL-FisH, in ichthyology, a name by 
which Yome call the. {qualus, with no 
_pinva ani, and the mouth fituated in the 
Sah of the head. See Squarus, 
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Berry-bearing ANGELICA, Aralia 


ANGELICS, a 


fente, an epithet giyen to whatever be- 
longs to; or partakes of the nature of 
angels. See the article ANGEL. 


ANGELIC is alfo a denomination figurative. 


ly given'to feveral things, on account of 
their fuperior excellence. Thus we read 
of an angelic life, angelic poem, angelic 


_ pills, ec. 
ANGELIc-HaBit. Seethe article Hapir. 
ANGELICA, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria digynia clafs of plants, the 
general umbel of which is roundifh and 
multiple; the partial umbel, while in. 
flower, is perfectly globofe; the general 
involucrum is compofed of either three or 
five leaves; the partial involuerum is 
fmall, and compofed of eight leaves; the 
proper perianthium is fmall, and quin- 
quedentate ; the general corolla is uni- 
form ; the fingle flowers confift each of 
five deciduous, lanceolated, and flightly 


crooked petals; the fruit is naked, roun- 


difh, angular, and feparable into two 
parts : the feedsaretwo, of an oval figure, 
plain on one fide; and convex or ftriated 
on the other. 

Angelica is a fimple much efteemed for 
its medicinal virtues, being reputed fto- 
machic, cordial; alexipharmic, and of 
great ule in peftilential fevers, in all con- 
tagious diftempers, and the plague itfelf, 
But the virtues afcribed to it on this ac- 
count, are fomewhat foo great. At pre- 
fent it is regarded little otherwife than as 
acarminative. It has been made an ingre- 
dient in many of our officinal compofi- 
tions. The ftalks make a very pleafant 
fweetmeat preferved with fugar, which ig 
avery good way of taking angelica on 
many occafions. A 
See the 
article ARALIA. 


ANGELICA, in grecian antiquity, a cele-, 


brated dance performed at their featts ; fo 
called, becaufe the dancers were drefled 
in the habitof meffengers. . tM 

gelici, in church hiftory, 
an antient fe& of heretics, fuppofed. by. 
fome to have got this appellation from 


_ their. exceflive veneration of angels, and 


by others. from their maintaining that 
the world was created by angels, 


_ ANGELICS, angelici, is alfo the name of an. 


order of knights, inftituted in 1291, by. 
Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of 
Conftantinople. 
Some will have this order, which ftill 
fubfitts in Italy, to have been much more 
notenti making Conftantine ite founder. 
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ANGELO, or St. ANGELO, a fea-port 
town of Apulia in Naples, fituated on 
the gulph of Venice, in 16° 25/ eaft lon- 
gitude, and 41° 20” north latitude. 
This is alfo the name of two other fmall 
towns in Italy, one fituated in the king- 
dom of Naples, and the other in the pro- 
vince of Urbino. 

ANGELOS, a fine city of Mexico, fituated 
in 103° weft longitude, and 19? north 
latitude, about feventy-five miles fouth- 
eaft of the city of Mexico. 

ANGELOT, in the hiftory of coins, a gold 
coin ftruck at Paris, while fubje& to the 
Englith, fo called from the reprefentation 
of an angel fupporting the arms of Eng- 
land and France. 

ANGER, ira, among moral philofophers, 
denotes a violent paffion, or propenfity, 
to take vengeance on the authors of fome 
fuppofed injury done to the angry perfon. 
Mr. Hutchefon, having defined anger, a 
propenfity to occafion evil to another, arif- 
ing upon apprehenfion of an injury done 
by him, obferves, that this violent propen- 
fity is attended generally, when: the in- 
jury is not very {udden, with forrow for 
the injury fuftained, or threatened, and 
defire of repelling it, and making the au- 
thor of it repent of his attempt, or repair 
the damage. 

But befides thefe conditions, which are 
good, -in fome fort intended by men 
when they are calm, as well as during 
the paflion, there.is in the angry perfon a 
propenfity to occafion mifery to the offen- 
der, a determination to violence, even 

» where there is no intention of any good 
to be obtained or evil avoided by this vio- 
lence. And it is principally this pro- 
penfity which we denote by the name an- 
ger, though other defires often accom- 
pany it, 

Aoger in fcvipture is often attributed to 

' God, not that he is capable of thofe ir- 
regular motions which this paffion pro- 
duces, but becaufe he punifhes the wicked 
with the feverity of a provoked father, 

ANGERMANIA, a maritime province of 

_ Sweden, lying on the weftern thore of the 
Bothnic gulpk. aT 

ANGERMUND, atown of the dutchy of 
Berg in Germany, fituated on the eatt 
fide of the Rhine in 6% a0/ eaftlongitude, 
and 5x° ro’ north latitude. It lies about 
nine miles north of Duffeldorp, and is 

_ fubjeé& to the ele&tor palatine. 

ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, feafts 
celebrated at Rome in honour of Ange- 

_ Tona, the goddels of filence and patience, 


46] AN. Gy. 
They were inftituted, according to Ma- 
crobius, in confequence of a vow, whet 
the people were afflied with the quin- 
zy, angina. ‘They were held on the 
twenty-firlt of December. 

ANGERS, a latge city of France, capital 
of the province of Anjou, and fituated on 
the river Loire, in 40’ weft longitude, and 
47° 30 north latitude. It is a bifhop’s 
fee, and has a +s) academy for the ftu- 
dy of the law chiefly, 

ANGHIERA, a town of the Milanefe in 
Italy, fituated on the eaft fide of the Laco 
Maggiore, about forty miles welt of Mi- 
lan, in 9° eaft longitude and 45% 40’ 
north latitude. 

ANGINA, in medicine, a violent inflam - 
mation of the throat, otherwife called 
quinzy. See the article QUINZY. 

ANGIOSPERMIA, in the linnzan fy- 
fem of botany, denotes thofe plants of 
‘the didjnamia clafs, which have their 
feeds inclofed in a capfule, or feed-veffel. 
See the article Dipynamia. 
The angiofpermia are diftinguifhed from 
the gymnolpermia, which have them fo; 
becaufe the angiofpermia have them en- 
clofed in a capfule, and adhering to a 
placenta placed in the middle of that cap- | 
fule. The clafs of didynamia centains the 4 
labiated and perfonated plants, The an- 
giofpermia are the perfonated, the others 
the labiated kinds, See the article Gym- 
NOSPERMIA. } 

ANGLE, angulus, in geometry, the incli- 
nation of two lines meeting one another 
ina point, and called the legs of the — 
angle. Thus ABC (plate XVIII. fig. 
2. N°. 5.) ixthe angle made by the two 
lines AB, BG meeting in the point B, 
which is the vertex of the angle, 

Angles are either reétilineal, or right-_ 
lined, *as ABC, above referred to; or 
curvilineal, as DEF (fig. 2. N°. 2); / 
or, laftly, formed of a ftrait line and a’ 
curve one, and thence called mixed, as_ 
HIG, ibid, N°. 3. J 
Angles are of great ufe in almolt every 
branch of mathematics. They make one 
half the fubje& of trigononietry, and have 
much to do in geography, aftronomy, &c. 
 ReGilineal angles, according to the great- 
er or lefler degree of inclination, are ei- 
ther right, acute, or obtufe. : 

Right ANGLE, is that formed between two 
lines, one of which ftands upright, or 
perpendicularly, on the other, inclining 
no more one way than it does the other : 

_ fuch is the angle E BC; (ibid, N°. 4.) 5 
forif BC be produced toD, E Bwill 
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be found to ftand up#ht on DC, or 

~ to incline neither way. A right angle is 
faid to be an angle of ninety degrees, be- 
caufe meafured by a quadrant of a circle, 
or 22. = 90 ; fo that a right angle, or 
an angle of ninety degrees, is the fame 
thing. ‘ 

Acute ANGLE, one whofe vertex is acute, or 
tharp, being always lets than a right 
angie: fuch is the angle ABC, ibid. 

Obtufe ANGLE, one with a blant or obtufe 

vertex, as ABD, which is always greater 
thania right angle, zbid. 
Angles likewife receive other denomina- 
tions from their different pofitions, and 
the relation they bear to the figures they 
are in, and tothe lines which form them. 
Hence, 

ANGLES ina femi-circle, thofe fubtended 
by the diameter of that circle, as DFC, 
DGC, (ibid,) which are always right 
angles. 

ANGLE at the-center, that formed by two 
radii, or femi-diameters of a circle, as 
OCN, ibid. N°. ¢. 

ANGLE at the circumference, or in a fegs 
ment, that formed by two chords of a 
cirele meeting at the circumference: fuch 
is OPN, (idid.) which is only half of 
the angle at the center OC N, fubtended 
by the fame chord ON; or, which 
comes to the fame thing, it is equal to 
half the arc OS N. Moreover, all angles 
in the fame fegment, and confequently 
fubtended by the fame chord ON, as 
OQN, OPN, ORN, are equal to 
one another. 

ANGLE of a femi-circle, that formed by a 
diameter and the circumference of a cir- 
cle, as BAO, (ibid, N°. 6) which is 
lefs than a right angle, and yet greater 
than any reétilineal acute one. 

ANGLE of a fegment, that which a chord in 
a circle makes with the tangent at the 
point of conta&t: fuch are the angles 
EDC, FDC: the former being the an- 
gle of the greater fegment, and the latter 
of the leffer fegment, zbid, 

ANGLE of contac, that which the tangent 
of acircle forms with its circumference, 
as EDA, (ibid,) which is les than any 
right-lined angle. 

ANGLEs are faid to be adjacent or conti- 
guous, which have one leg common to 
both, as DGI and DGE, (ibid. N°. 
7.) which taken both together are equal 
to two right angles. 

Oppofite, or vertical ANGLES, thofe formed 
by twe lines crofling each other, as the 
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angles DGT, EGF, (ibid.) which are 


always equal. 

An angle is alfo faid to be oppofite to the 
fide that fubtends it: thus GH F is to the 
fide oppofite GF. 

Again, when one of the fides of a tri= 
angle is produced, as from F toK, (ibid.) 
the external angle GF K, is equal to the 
two internal angles FGH and FHG, 
which are faid to be oppofite to it. 

Alternate ANGLES, the internal pairs of 
acute or obtule angles, formed by a right 
line DL cutting two parallel right lines 
IE, HK (ibid.): fuch are EGF and 
GFH, both acute and equal; alfo the 
obtule ones IGF and GFK, likewife 
equal, tag 

Plain ANGLE. See the article PLaIn. 

Spherical ANGLE, that formed by the in- 
teriection of two great circles of the 
fphere, 

Solid ANGLE, that formed by the meeting 
of three or more plain angles, not bein 
in the fame plain, in one point: fuch is 
the angle of a dye, of a fquare box, or 
the like. 

In regard to folid angles, it has been de- 
monitrated, that the plain angles forming 
them, are always lefs than three hun- 
“dred and fixty degrees, or four right 
angles. 
For the other properties and appellations 
of angles, when combined in triangles, 
fquares, polygons, circles, &c. fee the 
articles TRIANGLE, Square, &e, 
For the fines, tangents, and fecants of 
angles, fee the articles SinE, TAN- 
GENT, and SECANT. fi 
And, laftly, for the various denomina- 
tions of angles, preuliar to different 
branches of mixt mathematics, as navi- 
gation, fortification, optics, mechanics, 
aftronomy, &c. fee the articles Navi’ 
GATION, FORTIFICATION, &a, j 

ANGLE of incidence. See INCIDENCE, - 

ANGLE of reflection, See REFLECTION. 

ANGLE of refraction. See REFRACTION. 

ANGLE of vifion, See VisIon, 

ANGLES of the eye, in anatomy, the fame . 
with the corners of the eye, called by 
anatomifts canthi. See CANTHI. ; 

ANGLER, a perfon who pradtifes the art _ 
of angling, whether as a diverfion, or 
otherwife. See the article ANGLING, | 
The tackle neceflary for an angler is vatie 
ous, according to the branch of the art 
he applies himfelf to. He matt be equipt 
with variety of hooks, and a competent 
quantity af every fort ; he muft not be 
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without wax, filk, and a pair of (ciffars 
or pen-knife, a baiket, or bag, and Jand- 
ing-net, pine fhot, and floats of 
every kind, needles and thread, lines, hair, 
indian grafs, variety of feathers, move 
particularly thofe taken from the neck 
of a mallard, the wing of a partridge, a 
capon’s neck, the top of a plover, or the 
hackle of a red cock. He mutt likewife 
be furnifhed with twift, and bedding for 
dubbing his artificial flies; he muft have 
a landing-hook, reels for his filk lines, 
a pouch or book for his hair lines, a con- 
~ venient place wherein to repofite his fmall 
craft, viz. flies, hooks, wax, fhot, filk, 
&c. a bag for his worms, a tin box for 
his gentles. 
When he takes his ftand, he is to fhelter 
‘himfelf under fome bubh, or tree, or 
ftand fo far from the brink of the river 
that he can only difcern his float; by rea- 
fon fifh are timorous, and eafily frighted, 
‘The beft way of angling with the fly is 
down the river, and not up; neither 
need the angler ever make above halfa 
dozen of trials in one place, either with 
fly or ground bait, when he angles for 
trout: by that time the fifh will either of- 
fer to take, or refule the bait and not 
ftir at all, 
The angling rod muft be kept in a mo- 
derate {tate, neither too dry nor too moitt, 
in the firft cafe it will be brittle, in the 
other rotten, When paftes are uled, it is 
, proper to mix a little row with them, and 
‘rub them over with honey; finally, a 
final! anointing them with butter ts of 
Airis ufe to keep them trom washing off 
the hoak. The,eyes of any fifh that is 

' taket are an excellent bait, for almoft 
any other kind@f fith, 

ANGLESEY, an ifland and county of 
north Wales, which fends one member 
to parliament. 

ANGLICANJE GUYTT, EnNctisxH 
Drops, in chemical pharmacy. See the 
article Drop’, *' 

ANGLICANUS /udor, among phyficians. 
See the article Supor,' 

ANGLICISM, in matters of ftile, a man- 
ner of {peech peculiar to the Englifh lan, 

_ guage. See ENGLIsH and LaNGUAGE. 

ANGLING, among iportimen, the art of 
fifhing with a rod, to which are fitted a 
line, hook, and bait. Ste ANGLER. 

In angling the following rules gre to be 
obferved, 1. To place yourtelt fo that 
your fhadow do not at any time Jie upon 
the water if fhallow. 2, To angle ina 
pond near the ford where the cattle go to 


drink, and in fivers, in fuch places as the 
fith you intend to angle for, ulually fre- 
quent ; as for breams, in the deepelt wa- 
ter ; for eels, under banks ; for chub, in 
deep fhaded holes ; for pearch, in fcowrs ; 
for roach, in the fame places ; for tvouts, 
in quick ttreams. 

‘The beft times for angling are from April 
to Oétober; for in cold ftormy weather, 
or bleak eafterly winds, the fith will not 
bite, The time of the day, in the warm 
months, is. in the morning, about nine 
o'clock, and in the afternoon, between 
three and four. In order to attraét the 
fifh to the place intended for angling, it 
will be proper once in four or five days to 
caft in fome corn boiled foft, garbage, 
worms choped to pieces, or grains fteeped 
in blood, and dried; and if you fith in a 
ftream, it will be beft to caft in the grains 
above the hook. 

The beft way of angling with the fly is 
down the river; and in order to make 
the fith bite freely, be fure to ufe fuck 
baits as you know they are naturally in- 
clitted to, and in fuch manner as they are 
accuftomed to receive them. 

The feveral methods of angling for fal- 
mon, trout, carp, tench, pearch, pike, 
dace, gudgeons, roach, flounder, &c. 
may be feen under the articles Salmon 
FisHinG, Trout Fisuinc, &e, 


ANGLO-SAXON, an appellation given to 


the language {fpoken by the Englifh Sax- 
ons, in contradiftinction from the true 
Saxon, as well as from the modern Eng- 
lith. See Saxon and ENGiisH, 


ANGOL, a city of Chili, in fouth Ame- 


rica, fituated in 78° weft longitude, and 
38° fouth latitude. 


ANGOLA, a large maritime country on 


the fouth-weft fide of Africa, lying be- 
tween 10% and 15° eaft longitude, and 
5° and 16° fouth latitude, 

The Portuguefe have feveral colonies and 
confiderable fettlements on this coat, 
which does not hinder the other nations 
of Europe from driving a traffic in flaves 
with the natives, who are all negroes. 


ANGON, in the antient military art, a 


kind of javelin ufed by the French. They 
darted it a confiderable diflance. The 


. iron head of this weapon refembled a 


flower-de-luce. It is the opinion. of fome 
writers, that the arms of France are not 
flowers-de-luce, but the iron point of the 
angon, or javelin of the antient French. 


ANGOULESME, a city of France, fitu- _ 


tuated about fixty-four miles fouth-eaft of 
Rochelle, in xo” ealt longitude, and 45° 
40 


ANG 
40’ north latitude. It is the capital of 
Angoumpis. See the next article, 

ANGOUMOIS, a province of France, 
bounded by Poitou on the north, by 
Limofin on the eaft, by Perigord on the 
fouth, and by Santoin on the weft. 

ANGOURA, or AncyRrA, a large popu- 
Jous city of Natolia, in afiatic Turky, 
fituated on the river Melus: eaft longi- 
tude 33°, north latitude 41° 5’. 

ANGRA, the principal town of the ifland 
of Tercera, one of the Azores, See the 
articles AZORES. 

ANGROGNA, a town of Piedmontafitu- 
ated about jeven miles welt of Pignerol : 
eaft longitude 7°, north longitude 4.4° 45’. 

ANGUILLA, in ichthyology, the name 
by which zoologitts call the eel. See Eev. 

ANGUILLA, in geography, one of the 
Caribbee-iflands, fubje&t to Great Bri- 
tain, and fituated in weft longitude 63°, 
and north latityde 18° 15’. 

ANGUINEAL, denotes fomething he- 
longing to or refembling a fnake, anguis, 
Hence we fay, anguineal ‘curve, hyper- 
bola, verfe, Sc, Sce the articles CURVE, 
HiyPERBOLA, &¢é, 

ANGUINUM ovum, among antient na- 
turalifts, a fabulous kind of egg, faid 
to be produced by the faliva of a clufter 
of ferpents, and poffeffed of certain ma- 
gical virtues. 

ANGUIS, in zoology, a genus of amphi- 
bious animals, with a round body, co- 
vered over with {cales, without any feuta, 
This genus comprehends the wipera, 
c0cuia, afpis, natrix, caudifona, cobra, 
cenchris, bydrus, and anguis afculapii, 
See the articles VIPER, CA CiLIA, &e. 

- ANGULAR, in a general fenfe, denotes 

fomething relating to, or that hath angles, 

See the article ANGLE, 


ANGULAR CAPITAL, CAPITAL. 
ANGULAR COLUMN, COLUMN. 
ANGULAR MOTION, \$2MorTION, 
ANGULAR NICHE, ® ) Nicue. | 
ANGULAR SECTION, SECTION. 


ANGUS, a thire or county of Scotland, 
bounded on the north by the thire of 
Merns; on the ealt, by the german 
ocean ; on the fouth, by the frith of Tay, 
which divides it from the fhire of Fife ; 
and on the welt, by the hire of Perth, 
This county, which for the moft part is 
exceeding fertile, is otherwife called For- 
farfhire, from its capital Forfar. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA, in roman antiquity, 
a tunica embroidered with little purple 
ftuds, according to moft antiquarians ; 
but Rubennius pretends that it was an 
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oblong band of purple woven in the ftt- 
nica, refembling a nail. It was worn 
by the roman knights, as the laticlavia 
was by the fenators. © 

ANHALT, a province of the circle of up< 
per Saxony, in Germany, lying fouth- 
ward of the dutchy of Magdeburg, 

ANHELATIO, or ANHELITUS, among 
phyficians, a fhortnefs of breath which 
happens to found perfons, but efpecially 
to valetudinarians, after violent exercife. 
See the article ASTHMA, 

ANHIMA, in ornithology, a brafilian 
bird, refembling in fome degree a crane $ 
from which, however, as well as from 
all other birds, it is diftinguithed by a 
flender horn of a bony fubftance, inferted 
a little above the origin of its beak ; its 
wings too have each a horn of this kind, 
growing out of the fore-part of the bone. 
It is longer than a fwan, and mottled’ 
with black, grey, and white, with a very- 
little yellow in fome places. See plate 
XVIII. fig, 3. 5 

ANHINGA, in ornithology, an extremely 
beautiful water-fow! of the Brafils, abeut 
the fize of our common duck. Its beak 
is about three fingers breadth long, and 
has a row of hooked prickles both above 
and below ; its neck is flender and long 5 
its head and neck are yellowifh ; the up- 
per part of the back is brown, ‘fpotted 
with yellow ; and the breaft, belly, and 
thighs, are of afilvery white. See plate 
XVIII. fig. 4. 2 

ANIAN, a large maritime country on the 
eaftern coalt of Africa »)ying between the 
equator and 12° north latitude, and be- 
tween 40° and 50° longitude, 

ANIAN is alfo the nam a ftrait, fuppof- 
ed to lie between the nofth eaft of Afia, 
and north-weft of America. 

ANJENGO, a fiiall town and faétory on 
the malabar-coaft, belonging to our eaft- 
india company. 

ANIMA, among divines apd naturalifts, 
denotes the foul, or principle of life, in 
animals, See the article SouL. ; 

Anima, in a lefs proper fenfe, is ufed for 
the principle of vegetation in plants. See 
the article VEGETATION. 

ANIMA, among chemifts, denotes the vola- 
tile or {pirituous part of bodies. 

ANIMA, among Boyt a term fome- 
times given to highly refined medicines, 
or fuch as are poffelted of an extraordinary 
virtue, Thus, we read of anima rba- 
barbari, anima pulmonym, &c, the for- 
mer denoting an extraét of rhubarb, and 
the latter faffron, on account of its fup- 

poled 
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-pofed efficacy in diforders of the lungs. Generation of ANIMALS, Sce the article 


. Thus alfo, 

Anima bepatis, is a name by which fome 

~ call fal martis, or falt of iron, on ac- 
count of its efficacy in difeafes of the liver. 

ANIMA articulorum, an appellation given 
to hermodaétyls, as being good in dif- 
erders of the joints. See the article 
HERMODACTYLS. 

ANIMA /aturni, a white powder obtained 
by pouring diftilled vinegar on litharge, 

OF eataersble ufein enamelling. See the 
article ENAMEL. 

ANIMA mundi, i. e. foul of the univerfe, is 
by fome defined to be a certain, pure, 
etherial fubltance, which being diffufed 
through the mafs of the world, informs, 

_ aétuates, and unites the divers parts of 
it into one great, perfect, organical body. 

"The anima mundi of the medern plato- 
nifts, is an ztherial fpirit which exifts 
pure in the heavens, but pervading ele- 
mentary bodies on earth, aflumes fome- 
thing of their nature, and thence becomes 
of a peculiar kind, 

Others define it to be an ignific virtue in- 
fufed into the chaos, and diffeminated 
through the whole frame for the confer- 
vation, nutrition, and vivification of it, 
The axima mundi is rejected by moft.of 

' the modern philofophers, although many 
of them fubftitute fomething very much 

like it. . Thus the cartefians have their 

- fubtile matter ; fome later philofophers 

~ have admitted fire ; and others, an elaftic 
fpirit or medium diffufed through all the 

_ parts of {pace. %, 

ANIMADVERSION, in matters of lite- 
rature, is ufed to fignify, fometimes cor- 
rection, fometimes remarks, upon a beok, 
&c. and fometimes a ferious confidera- 
tion upon any point. 

ANIMAL, in natural hiftory, an orga- 

- nized and living body, which is alfo en- 
dowed with fenfation: thus, minerals 
axe faid to grow or increafe, plants to 

" grow and li¥e, but animals alone to have 
fenfation. 

The delcription, hiftory, and claffing of 
animals, make not only a confiderable, 
but the moft excellent part, of natural 

_ hiftory, known by the name of zoology, 
See the article ZOOLOGY. 

_ Different authors have eftablifhed diffe- 
rent divifions or families of animals; but 
the moft natural one feems ta be into 
quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, amphibious 

_animals, infeéts, and animalcules, vifible 
only by the help ofa microfcope. See the 
articles QUADRUPED, BirD, &¢. 


GENERATION. 

ANIMALS, in heraldry, are much-ufed, 

both as bearings and fupporters. 
It is to be obferved, that in blazoning 
animals muft be interpreted in the bett 
fenfe, and fo as to redound to the greateft 
honour of the bearers. For example, 
the fox being renowned for wit, and like- 
wile given to filching for his prey; if 
this be the charge of an efcutcheon, we 
muft conceive the quality reprefented to 
be his wit, and not his theft. All beafts 
muft be figured in their moft noble ac- 
tion; asa lion rampant, a leopard, or 
wolf paffant, a horfe ranning or vault- 
ing, a greyhound courling, a deer trip- 
ping, and a lamb going with a {mooth 
pace. In like manner, every animal mutt 
be moving and looking to the right fide 
of the thield, the right foot being placed 
foremoft, Thefe are the precepts given 
by Guillim, and yet we find that there 
are lions paffant, couchant, and dormant, 
as well as rampint. See the articles 
RAMPART, Passant, &c, 

AnrmaL, ufed adjeftively, denotes any 
thing belonging to, or partaking of, the 
nature of animals. Thus, 

ANIMAL ACTIONS, thofe that are peculiar 
toanimals, Such are fenfation and muf- 
cular motion, See SENSATION, &c. ; 

ANIMAL LIQUORS, aname given to the va~ 
rious fluids found in animal bodies, as 
blood, Jymph, &c, 

ANIMAL MOTION, the fame with what is 
called mufcular motian. See the article © 
MOorTion. 

ANIMAL SECRETION, the feparation of the | 
feveral juices of the body from the blood, 
See the article SECRETION. 

ANIMAL SPIRITS, a very fine fubtile juice | 
in animal bodies, fuppofed to prefide over © 
the animat ations, | 
Thofe who maintain the exiftence of ani- — 
mal fpirits, for that is a point not yet de~ © 
termined, imagine them to be feparated in. | 
the brain from the fubtileft parts of the 
blood, and conveyed from thence by the © 
nerves to all parts of the body, for the 
performance of every animal funétion. 
Upon this precarious hypothefis, which, 
however, is of great antiquity, many 
elaborate theories have been formed ; 
but anatomifts are fo little agreed, touch- 
ing the nature of thofe fpirits, that it is 
by no means fafe to Jay any ftrefs upon 
them, in accounting for diftempers, or 
inveftigating remedies. 

ANIMAL SysTEM denotes the whole clafs - 
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‘ef beings endowed with affimal life, | and contrary to obfervation and pi 
otherwife called animal kingdom, | Yet how fuch vaft numbers of anima 
ANIMAL OECONOMY. See OFCONOMY. ‘ean bes as it were at pleafure producedy 
ANIMAL OIL. See the article Ori, without having recourfe to fomething like” 
ANIMALCULE, an animal fo minute in = equivocal generation, is very difficult to 


its fize, as not to be the immediate object 
of our fenfes. 

Animalcules are feen only by the aflitt- 
ance of microfcopes, and are valtly more 
numerous than any other part of the ani- 
mal creation ; but the fpecies, on a clofe 
examination, are found to be extremely 
few, in proportion to the number of in- 
dividuals, The moft obvious diftin&tion 
among them is, that fome have, and 
‘others have not tails; and that fome 
have, and others have not vifible limbs. 
According therefore to thefe characters, 
they are arranged by Dr. Hill under 
three claffes, diltinguifhed by the names 
of gymnida, cercaria, arthronia; the firft 
containing thofe which have no vifible 
jimbs, ner any tail; the fecond, thofe 
which have tails; the third, thofe which 
have vifible limbs. 

Animalcules are difcovered by the mi- 
crofcope in moft liquors, as water, wine, 
vinegar, &c, in feveral chalybeat waters, 
in oats, barley, &c. and in the puftules 
of the itch. 

Naturalifts have many fpeculations can- 
cerning the origin, the multiplication, 
and propagation of animalcules ; whe- 
ther,-e. gr, it be by putretaction or by 
copulation, and the ordinary intercourfe 
of the two (exes ; concerning the mecha- 
nifm of animalcules, the ftruéture of 
their eyes, their different orders and ceco- 
nomy, their number, minutenels, food, 
office, ule, &e. 

Some will have animalcules the caufe of 
all difeafes, particularly the itch, the 
plague, &c. Others affign them a nobler 
ufe, ard fuppofe them intended to ani- 
mate and enliven all nature, to be the 
principle of life, motion, generation, and 
the firft ftamina or rudiments of man him- 
felf. Thus fome have afferted, that the 
animatcules, found in the male fperm of 
animals, were the future animals in mi- 
niature, and that by thefe generation was 
performed, See the article GENERATION 
of Animals. 

As tothe origin and propagation of ani- 
malcules, we find naturalifts extremely 
at a lofs, and therefore advancing con- 
jectures and hypothefes, each more chi- 
merical than the other, The fyftem of 
putrefaGion folves the difficulty quickly : 
but the fuppofiiion is unphilotophical, 


fay! To produée a million of living 
creatures in a few hours, by only expofing 
a little water in a window, or by adding 
to it a few grains of fome feed, or leaves 
ofa plant, feems difficult to believe, We 
therefore muft fuppofe them to have been 
pre-exiltent. 
Huygens imagines, that the animalcules 
in pepper or ginger water come thither 
out of the air, attraéted by the fpicy 
fell. But can we fuppofe that the effluvia 
of aromatic bodies, grofs enough to af= 
fe& ounolfastory organs, can produce the 
like fenfations in creatures many millions 
of times lefs than us ? Ought not the odo~ . 
rous particles which affect them, to be 
proportional to their own fize? Each 
corpufcle of the effluvia, e. gr. of pepper, 
may be many degrees bigger than the 
whole body of one of our animalcules 5 
and inftead of entring its noftrils, muft 
knock it down, or even bury it under its 
Joad. 
Harris is rather of opinion, that the eggs 
of fome exceeding {mall infects, whicl are 
very numerous, may have been laid or 
lodged in the plice or ruge of the coats 
of the grain, by fome kinds that inhabit 
thofe feeds, as their proper places. For 
that infeéts of the larger kinds do fre~ 
quently thus depofite their eggs, on the 
flowers and leaves of plants, is often ex- 
perimented ; and it is probable that'the 
fmaller or microfcopical infeéts do the 
fame. Now thefe being wathed out of 
the feeds by their immerfion in water, 
may rife to the furface, and there be 
hatched into thefe animals which we fee 
fo plentifully to abound there. Or, the 
furface of the water may arreft the ftrag- 
gling eggs of fome microfeopical infects, 
which before floated in the air, and being 
prepared for this purpofe by the infufion 
of proper grain, or a due degree of heat, 
may compofe-fo proper a nidus for them, 
that by the fun’s warmth they may eafily 
be hatched into living creatures, which 
may afterwards turn into flies of the fame 
fpecies with the animal parent. 
But this is not enough, M. Malezieu has 
difcovered fome animalcules to be vie 
viparous, and others oviparous. And 
Lewenhoeck and others pretend to Have 
feen them in the very aét of copulation. 
Others affure us they have feen eggs i 
the | 
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the bodies of fome atimalcule§ which 
are traniparent ; and that in others, eggs 
have appeared placed on the outfide of 
the body ; from which M. Malezieu and 
M. Tobelot have oblerved young ones to 
iffue alive; of the fame kind and form 
with their fires and dams. 

Indeed; confidering the great variety of 
{pecies of animalcules, it is not probable 
‘they fhould all propagate in the fame 
manner. Mr. Harris obferved a fort of 
green belts on fome that were found in 
the {cum of puddle water 5 and on fur- 
ther obfervation found thefe belts compof- 
ed of globules, fo like the roes or fpawn 
of fithes, that he cotld not but fancy 
they ferved for tle {ame ufe! After April 
he found many of them without any 
thing of the green belt; others with it 
very much, and that unequally; diminifh- 
ed, and the water filed witha vaft num- 
ber of {mall animals; which before he faw 
not there, and which he now looked on 
as the young animated fry, which the 
- old ones had fhed. BSA igi 
With regard to their ftructure and. ceco- 
nomy, animalcules are found of divers 
forts; fome formed like fifties, others 
reptile, others hexapedal ; fome horned; 
@c. In feveral kinds, however fmall, ’tis 
¢ealy to difcover the form of their mouths, 
their probofcides, horns, &c. the motions 
of theirhearts, lungs, and other parts, In 
fome of the animalcules oblerved by Lew- 
enhoeck, he computed that three or four 
hundred of the fmalleft, piaced contigu- 
ous to each other in a line, would only 
equal the diameter of an ordinary.grain of 
fand. Now multiply 300 cubically, and 
the produce is 27,000,c09 of animals, 
equal to one grain of fand, fo thatacubical 
inch would contain 13,324,000,000,000, 
er almoft 14 millions of millions, 
The contemplation of animalcules jhas 
made the ideas of infinitely fmall bodies 
extremely familiar tous. A mite was 
antiently thought ‘the limit of littlenefs ; 
but we are not now furprized to be told 
of animals twenty-feven millions of 
times {maller than a mite. For fuch is 
the enormoufly little fize of a’kind of 
microfcopical animalcule oblerved by M, 
Malezieu, as he\proves by a geometrical 
calculation of the augmentation which his 
giafs makes. Hartloeker has carried the 
. matter farther. If the fyftem of genera- 
tion be true, which fuppofes that all ani- 
mals were formed from the beginning of 
the world, and inclofed one within jaft- 
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ANimaTco alfo impérts a thing to be,im- 


.ANIMATION is allo ufed figuratively, ied 
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other, and all of them in the firft animals 
of each {pecies, how minute muft the ani- 
malcules now produced have been at the 
beginning! It appears by calculation, 
that the {pawn of the\firft fifh muft have 
been to that of the lait, as unity followed 
by thirty or forty thoufand cyphers, is to 
unity. 

Naturalifts fuppofe another fpecies or or- 
der of invifible animaicules, wiz. fuch as 
efcape the cognizance even of the beit 
microfcopes, and give many probable con- 
jectures in relationto them. Reafon and 
analogy give fome fupport to the exift- 
ence of infiniteimperceptible animalcules. 
The naked eye, fay fome, takes in from 
the elephant to the mite; but there com- 
mences a new order referved only for the 
microfcope, which comprehends all thele 
from the mite, to thofe twenty-feven 
millions of times fmaller; and this order 
cannot be yet faid to be exhaufted, if the 
microfcope be not arrived at its laft per- 
feftion: and when it is airived there, 
fhal! we then have attained the whole 
fyitem of animals? It is nowife probable 
that the limits of nature fhould coincide 
exactly with the limits of our eye-fg>t; 
when aififted by the microfcope. Whd' | 
Knows, fays another, but the finalleft and 
molt imperceptible animals themfelves 
have others lefs bred afd nourifhed by 
them, and which bear the fame propor- | 
tion tothem, tHat thofe bear to the ani- 
mals they are produced on... , 

ANIMATED, or AnNIMar#, in a fene~ | 
ral fenfe, dendtes fomething endowed 
with animallife. See ANIMAL, 


pregnated with vermin; 6r animalcules ; | 
in which fenfe} all terreftrial bodies what- 
ever may be faid to be animated. See | 
the article ANIMALCULE; |, 
ANIMATED MERCURY; a term ufed bP | 
Mr. Boyle to denote mercury which be- j 
ing impregnated with {pirituous particles, | 
may grow hot when. mingled with gold. | 
ANIMATED NEEDLE, is one touched with a) 
loadftone. See NEEDLE and MaGnet.) 
ANIMATED POWER, in mechanics, denotes 
a man, or other animal, in oppofition td] 
weights, &c. aunt. & 
ANIMATION fignifies the informing aa 
animal body witha foul. Thus the for= 
tus in the womb is faid to come to itg 
animation, when it begins to aét like 4 
true animal, or after the female, that bearg| 
it, isquick. See the article FOETUS. | 
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the act of giving life and energy to a dif- 
courfe, © ~ 

ANIME, or Gum Anima, in natural 

hifory and pharmacy, a kind of gum, or 
rather refin, being a friable fubttance, in- 
flammable, and foluble in oil. There 
are two kinds, the oriental and ccciden- 
tal: the oriental is a @ry refin, brought 
in.large cafks, and of a very uncertain co- 
lour, fome being greenifh, fome reddith, 
and fome of the colour of myrrh. 
The occidental is a yellowith white, re- 
fembling frankincenfe in colour. Both 
kinds are ufed in perfumes ; and in me- 
dicine externally, for cold flatulent af- 
fe&tions of the head, nerves, and joints; 
palfies, contractions, contufions, &c. 

Anime’, in heraldry, a term ufed when 
the eyes of any rapacious creature are 
borne of a different tinéture from the 
creature itfelf. We aifo fay, tncenfed of 
fich or fuch a tin&ture. 

ANIMI pitrqurum, fainting, or fwoon- 
ing, in medicine. See the articles LrPo- 
THYMIA and SWOONING. 

ANINGA, in commerce, a root which 
grows.in the Antilles iflands, and is 
pretty much like the china plant. It is 
ufed by fugar bakers, for refining the fu- 
gar, and is more effectual and leis dan- 
gerous than the fublimate of mercury and 
arfenic, 

ANJOU, a county, or rather earldom of 
France, bounded by the province of 
Maine.on the north, by Tourain on the 
veaft, by Poigtou on the fouth, and by 

sritany on the welt. 

ANISCALPTOR, in anatomy, a name 
by which fome -call the latifimus dor/i. 
See the article LATissimus. 

ANISE, anifum, in the materia medica, 

\ a’fmall feed, of an oblong fhape, ending 
each‘way in an obtefe point, with a fur- 
face very deeply ftriated, and of a lax and 
brittle fubftante. ; 
The plant which produces it is a fpe- 
cies of the cuminum of Linneus. See the 
‘article CUMINUM, 

The beft feed is what is frefh, full, free 
from mouldinefs, and has a very {trong 
fmell, Tt is of a hot nature, good to ex- 
pel wind out of the bowels and ftomach, 
and is fed by the confectioners in fugar- 
plums, of various denominations. There 
is extracted by diftillation from anife-feed, 
amoil, which, as well as that expreffed 
from .it when bruifed, anfwers all the 
}" rpofes of the feed itfelf ; and during the 
diftillation, there comes off a water called 
anife-feed water, which is a celebrated 
Von. ts 
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cordial and carminative. 

ANKER, a liquid-meafure at Amfterdam. 
It contains about thirty-two gallons eng 
lith meafure, 

ANNA, in geography, a city of Arabia 
Petrea, fituated on the weftern fhore of 
the river Euphrates, in 42°, 35/ of eaft 
longit. and 33° 30/ north lat, 

ANNALS, a@nnales, in matters of litera- 
ture, a ipecies of hiftory, whith relates 
events in the chronological order wherein 
they happened. ‘They differ from perfect. 
hiftory in this, that annals are a bare re« 
Jation of what paffes every year, #$ a jour- 
nal is of what pafits every day ; whereas 
hiftory relates sot only the tranfa&ions 
themfzlves, but alfo the chufes, motives, 
and fprings of a@ions. Annals require 
nothing but brevity, hiftory demands or- 
nament. Cicero infornis us of the origin 
of annals: to preferve she memory cf 
events, the pontifex maximus, lays he, 
wrote what pafied each year, and expoil- 
ed it on tablets in his own houfe, whee 
every one was at liberty to reads: this 
they called axnales maximi ; and ‘hence 
thewriterswhw imitated this {imple method 
of narrating facts were called annalifts, 

ANNAMABOERF, an englifh fagtory en the 
go!d-coaft, in Guinea, in Affica. 


ANNAND, the capital of the fhire of An-. 


andale, in Scotland, fituated upon a riv r 

of the fame name, in 3° welt longit, and 

54° 40’ north latitude. - : 
ANNAPOLIS, the copital of Maryland, a 


britif colony in north America, in 78% 


weft longit. and 39° 25’ north lat. 

ANNATES, among ecclefiaflical writers, 
a year’s income of a {piritual living. 
Thefe were, in antient times, given to the. 
pope throughout all chriflendom, upon the 
deceafe of any bifhop, abbot, or parifh- 
clerk, and were paid by his fucceffer. 
In England, the pope claimed them firit of 
fuch foreigners as he conferred benefices 
upon, by way of provifion ; but after- 
wards they were de:nanded of all other 
clerks on their admiffion to benefices. At 
the reformation they were taken from the 
pope, and vefted in the King; and fi- 
nally, queen‘Anne reftored them to the | 
church, by appropriating them to the 
augmentation of poor livings, |. 

ANNEALING, or NEatina, the burn- 
ing of baking glafs, earthefeware, &c, 
in an oven or furnace, 


ANNEALING of glafs, GLass. 
ANNEALING of ion, & See TROW. 
ANNEALING of fiecl, STEEL. 


ANNECY, a town of the duchy of Savoy, 
x fituated 
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fituated upon a lake of the fame name, 
fubjeét to the king of Sardinia; in 6° 
10/ eaft longitude, and 46° north latitude. 

ANNEXATION, in law, aterm ufed to 
imply the uniting of lands or rents to the 
crown, 

ANNIHILATION, the a& of reducing 
any created being into nothing. 
Annihilation ftands oppofed to creation, 
and both are the works of omnipotence ; 
for bodies naturally admit of changes and 
alterations in their forms, but not of an- 
nihilation. 

It is obje&ted againft this notion of anni- 
hilation, that it requires an a&t; where- 
as, according to the opinion of fome phi- 
Jofophers, annihilation muft eafye upon 
God’s merely ceafing to att. 

Annihilation, in a moral fenfe, is fome= 
times ufed: thus, the capital of the fouth- 
fea is reduced to one half; and unlefs 
great care be taken, the male-practices of 
brokers will foon render another annihi- 

_ lation neceffary. 
ANNIS CoMMUNIBUS. 
COMMUNIBUS ANNIS. 

ANNIVERSARY, the annual return of 

any remarkable day, 
Anniverfary days, in old times, more 
particularly denoted thofe days in which 
an office was performed for the fouls of 
the deceafed, or the martyrdom of the 
faints was celebrated in the church, 

ANNO DOMINI, 7, e. the year of our 
lord, the computation or time from our 
faviour’s incarnation, The. englifh is 
now inferted in the dates of all our deeds. 

ANNOISANCE, in law, the fame with 
nufance, Seethe article NUSANCE. 

ANNOMINATION, in rhetoric, the fame 
with what is otherwife called paronoma- 
fia- See the article PARONOMASIA. 

ANNONA, in roman antiquity, denotes 
provifion for a year of all forts, as of 
fleth, wine, &c, but efpecially of corn. 
Annona is \ikewife the allowance of oil, 
falt, bread, flefh, corn, wine, hay, and 
‘ftraw,which was annually provided bycon- 
tractors for the maintenance of an army. 

ANNONA PRAFECTUS, in antiquity, an 
extraordinary magiltrate, whole bufinefs 
it was to prevent a {carcity of provifion, 
and to regulate the weight and finenefs of 
bread. 

ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, 
a brief commentary, or remark upon a 
book or writing, in order to clear up 
fome paffage, or draw fome conclufion 
from it: thus the critics of the lat age 
have made learned annotations upon all 
the claifi.s, 


See the article 


ANN 


ce et ae 


ANNOTATION, among phyficians, the be- 

ginning of a febrile paroxyfm, when the 
patients ufed to fhiver, to yawn, ftretch, 
and be drowly, 
Annotation is alfo proper to heétic fevers, 
and happens when the patient, an hour 
or two after eating, feels an increafe of 
heat, with a Avifter pulfe, but without 
any of the forementioned fymptoms. 

ANNUAL, in a general fenfe, an appella- 
tion given to whatever returns every year, 
or is always performed within that fpace 
of time: thus we fay, the annual motion 
of the earth, annual plants, &c., See the 
article EARTH, &ec. 

ANNUAL EQUATION, in aftronomy. 
the article EQUATION, 

ANNUAL, or ANNUEL, in the {cottifh law, 
any yearly revenue, or rent, payable at 
the two great terms, Whitfuntide and 
Martinmas, 

ANNUITY, a yearly income arifing from 
money, &c. and either paid for a term 
of years, or upona life, , 
Annuities are faid to be in arrears, when | 
they are due either yearly or half yearly, 
and are unpaid for any number of pay | 
ments. If, therefore, the amount of annui« 
ties in arrear, at fimple intereft, be want- 
ed, let a be the annuity, r the rate of one 
pound per annum, m the amount thereof, 
and # the number of years ; then @ being 
the firft year’s amount, a+ 1 a7 will be 
the amount of the fecond year,a+2ar_ 


See 


of the third, anda +x2—1xarwill 
be the z year’s amount: wherefore #, the — 
fum of thofe amounts, will be equal to 


2uU—i 
na+ ar. 


So that when any of © 
2 

thefe four quantities 72 ar are given, 

the value of the fourth may be eafily 

feund, as in the following table : 


~ 8 Ia 
; < QQ : 
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4\mrarni—xz+-x2zu4+8amri[zt 
ee cee, 


27a 


Suppofing 2a—ra=Z 


But if the intereft be compound, and 
*= 


ANN 
x = 14-7 be equal to the principal and 
intereft of one pound, at any given rate, 
then any three of the four quantities 
amnx being given, the fourth will be 
found as under : 


Ue ia 
sive io 
ci § |é. 
, a Solution 
a. ° 
tix XU—IXa 
1laxnzai= — 
x—1 
2imx nia x—I1XM 
4 
x —t 


gia x aln|—Lx—1xm+a—La 


ia 

a, mM Mm—a 

4|\% an\x|\>—%* +-*=— 
a a 


L being the logarithm of «—1 and a, 


If the difcount in buying and felling an- 
nuities at fimple intereft be wanted : then 
fince the amount of one pound for any 
time is to ane pound as the amount 
of an annuity is to its prefent value, 


Ui——i 


thatis, asr+ar:1::2a+4+ ars 


na+4nn—nxar 


I+ar 
2+2urxs 


 / a os 


=s. Therefore, 


Z+-urT—rxX nz 


———; and fuppofing 


4S—aAan+axn 
2sr+ra—2a=2, 


eteez+8sar 


2ra 
But when it is compound intereft ; 


— 


a 
s will be equal a— xd 


LM aN | 
x 
La—+La+s—sx 
Ti ae 
x=. And if 2 be fuppofed to be in- 


5 
finite, @ being the annual rent, s will be 
equal tosw~—a, If then it is required 
to find how many years purchafe, at com- 
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pound intereft, any annuity is worth, 
will be equal to____*, andx —”—" 

x—1 ” 

As to the do&trine of annuities upon lives, 
founded upon bills of mortality, fee Dr. 
Halley’s Difcourfe in the Philofophical 
Tranfattions, De Moivre’s treatife, and 
the article Lire, 

There are feveral differences in law be- 
tween an annuity and arent ; every rent 
is iffuing out of lands, but an annuaty 
charges only the granter, his heirs, @c. 
alfo no aétion lies for an annuity but the 
writ of annuity ; but for the recovery of 
rent, the fame remedy lies as for lands. 

ANNULAR, in a general fenfe, fomething 
in the form of, or refembling, a ring. 
Hence, 

ANNULAR, in anatomy, is an appellation 
given to feveral parts of the body: thus, 
the annular cartilage is the fecond carti- 
lage of the larynx; annular ligament, 
that which enconfpaffes the writ, and 
binds the bones of the arm together ; an- 
nular procefs, or protuberance, a part of 
the meduila oblongata, See the articles ° 
CARTILAGE, LIGAMENT, &c, 

ANNULAR is alfo a peculiar denomination 
of the fourth finger commonly called the 
ring-finger. : 

ANNULET,, in archite&ture, a fmall {quare 
member in the doric capital, under the 
quarter-round, : 
Annulet is alfo a narrow flat moulding, 
which is common to divers places of the 
columns, as in the bafes, capitals, &c, 
It is the fame member which Vitruvius 
calls a fillet; Palladio, a liftel or cinéture ; 
Scamozzi and Mr. Brown, a fupercili- 
um, lift, tinea, eye-brow, fquare, and 
rabbit, : 

ANNULET, in heraldry, a mark of dif- 
tinction which the fifth brother ofa fa- 
mily ought to bear in his coat of arms. 
The hieroglyphic of the annulet is very 
various: fome of the antients ufed it to 
denote fervitude ; the romans reprefented 
by it liberty and nobility. It is an em- 
blem of fecrecy, if it have a feal; and of 
love, if the cypher, the face, or the arms 
of the perfon beloved are engraved upon 


it. é 
ANNULLING, a term fometimes ufed for 
cancelling, or making void, a deed, fen- 
tence, or the like. , 
ANNUNCIADA, ANNUNTIADA, or AN- 
NUNTIATA, an order of knighthood in 
Savoy, firft inftituted by Amadeus I, in 
the year 1409; their collar was of fifteen ~ 

x 2 Jinks, 


ANO 


form of a true lover’s knot,.and the mot- 
to F. E. R, T. fignifying fortitudo ejus 
Rhoduem ienuit. Amadeus VIII. gave the 
name annunciada to this order, which 
was formerly known by that of the knot 
of love, changing, at the fame time, the 
image of St. Maurice, patron of Savoy, 
which hung at the sollar, for that of the 
Virgin Mary ; and inftead of the motto 
abovementioned, fubftituting the words 
of the angel’s falutation. 
ANNUNCIADA is allo the title of feveral re- 
Jigious orders, inftituted at different 
times, and at different places, in honour 
of the annunciation. See the next article. 
ANNUNCIATION, the tidings brought 
by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, 
of the incarnation of Chritt. 
Annunciation is alfo a feltival, kept by 
the church on the 25th of March, in 
commemoration of thefe tidings; itis of 
very great antiquity. 
In the romith church, on this feaft the 
pope performs the ceremony of marrying 
or cloyftering a certain number of maid- 
ens, who, are prefented to him in the 
church della Minerva, cloathed in white 
ferge, and muffled up from head to foot : 
an officer itands by, with purfes contain- 
ing notes of fifty crowns for thofe who 
make choice of marriage, and notes of an 
hundred for thofe who.choofe the veil. 
Annunciation is likewife a title given by 
the Jews to part of the ceremony of their 
priffover. 
ANODYNE, in pharmacy, a term applied 
to medicines which mitigate pain. 
Anodynes are of two kinds; the firft 
proper, called alfo paregorics; the fe- 
second improper, becaule they rather ftu- 
pify than alleviate, and are known by the 
name of hypnotics and narcotics. See the 
atticle Hypnorics, Ge. 
‘Anicng anodynes may be reckoned all 
relaxing remedies, diluters, and medi. 
cines, which, by any means, deftroy acri- 
mony, of expel wind, together with the 
compound medicines of the fhops, which 
pafs under this name; fuch is the ano- 
dyne balfam made of caftile foap, opium, 
camphire, faffron, and fpirit of wine, ac- 
counted excejlent in allaying the tortures 
of the gout, and in obftructions of the 
urinary paflages. 
ANOMALISTICAL year, in aftrono- 
my, the time that the earth takes to pafs 
through her orbit; it is allo called the 
periodical year, 
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links, interwoven ‘one with another, in - 


ANO 


The {pace of time belonging to this year 
is greater than the tropical year, on ac- 
count of the preceffion of the equinoxes, 
See the article PRECESSION, 


ANOMALOUS, ina general fenfe, is ap- 


plied to whatever is irregular, or deviates 
from the rule obferved by other things of 
the like nature. 


ANOMALOUS VERBS, in grammar, fuch 


as are not conjugated conformably to the 
paradigm of their conjugation: they are 
found in all languages ; in latin the verb 
legois the paradigm of the third conju- 
gation, and runs thus, lego, degisy legit ; 
by the fame rule it fhould he fero, feris, 
Jerit, but we fay fero, fers; Jert 3 fero 
then is an anomalous verb, In englifh the 
irregularity relates often to the preter 
tenfe, and paflive participle; for example, 
§ive, were it formed according to rule, 
would make gived in the preter tenfe, and 
paflive participle ; whereas, in the former, 
it makes gave, and in the latter given. 


ANOMALY, in grammar, that quality 


in words which renders them anomalous, 
See the preceding article. 


ANOMALY, in altronomy, an irregularity 


in the motion of the planets, whereby 
they deviate from the aphelio# or apogee ; 
which inequality is either mean, excen- 
trie, or coequate and true, 


Mean ANOMALY, in the old aftronomvy, is 


the diftance of a planet from the line of 
the apfes, according to its mean motion : 
thus, ifE S D (plate XIX, fig, 1. n®. 
1.) be the fun’s orbit, A M N B the 
ecliptic, the earth at T, the fun at_S, 
and A B the line of the nodes; then is 
the angle AT M, or the arch A M, the 
fun’s mean anomaly. 

But, in the new altronomy, where a 
planet, at P, defcribes an elipfis A P 
B A (ibid. n°.'2.) about the fun, fi- 
tuated in the focus 8, the mean anomaly 
is the arch, or angle, or trilinear area 
ASP, contained under the line of the 
aplfes A B (viz. the tranfverfe axis) and 
the line S P, which is proportional to the 
time, Again, drawing Q P H perpen- 
dicular to A B, and SF perpendicular 
to the radius Q C, continued, the mean 
anomaly will be reprefented by the wili- 
near circular area A Q S, or by the arch 
AQ 4-5 F 5; as is demonttrated by aftro- 


nomers. 


Excentric AXOMALY, in the new aftro- 


nomy, is an arch A Q of the exceutric 
circle AQ B, terminated by AB, ard 
by the line Q_H, drawn through the 

centre 


ANO 
centre of the planet P, perpendicular to 


. 


| Coeqiate or true ANOMALY. is the diftance 


of the fun from its apfogeum, or of a 
planet from its apbelium, where it is feen 
from the fun; that is, it is the angle 
AS P at thefun, under which the planet’s 
diftance from the aphelium appears. For 
a farther account of anomaly, confult 
Gregory, Keil, &c. 
ANOMOEANS, in church-hiftory, an- 
tient heretics, who afferted, that the Son 
was of a nature different from, and in 
nothing like to, that of the Father. ‘This 
was the name by which the pure arians 
were diftinguifhed, in contradiftinction 
to the femi-arians, who acknowledged a 
y efs of nature in the Son, at the fame 
time that they denied, with the pure 
-arians, the confubftantiality of the word. 
The femi-arians condemned the anomoe- 
ans in the council of Seleucia; and the 
anomeoeans in their turn condemned the 
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at prefent by the name cricoides, was fore 
merly called anonymous. 


ANOREXY, in medicine, a loathing: of 


meat, or want of appetite. 

An_anorexy is occafioned either from an 
ill difpofition of the ftomach, or a redun- 
dancy of humours. The cure is differ- 
ent, according to the caufe, both which 
are treated of under the article NAUSEA. 


ANOUT, a {mall ifland in the Schager- 


rack, or that part of the fea of Denmark 
which has Norway on the north, Jutland 
on the weft, Sweden on the eaft, and the 
ifle of Zealand on the fouth; it lies in 
13° eaft longit. and 56° 36/ north lat. 


ANS, in aftronomy, the parts of faturn’s 


ring, which are to be {een on each fide of 
the planet, when viewed through a tele- 
fcope, and the ring appears {omewhat 
open. They are fo called becaufe they 
are like handles to the body of the planet. 
See the article SaTURN. 


ANSE, a fimall town of France, in the 
Lyonnois, four leagues north of Lyons. 

ANSEL-wericutT, the fame with auncel- 
weight. See the article AUNCEL. 

ANSER, in the linnzean fyftem of zoology, 


femi-arians in the council of Conftanti- 
nople, 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural hi- 
ftory, a genus of cryftalline fpars, of no 


determinate form, eafily fiffile, but cleav- 
ing more readily in an horizontal than in 
a perpendicular direétion, their plates 
being compoled of irregular arrangements 
of fhort and thick rhomboidal concye- 
tions, See the article Spar. 

ANONA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
belonging to the polyandria-polygynia clafs 
of Linnzus:; the perianthium 1s compofed 


of three cordated, hollowed, and acumi-_ 


nated leaves: the corolla confilts of fix 
cordated feffile petals, three alternately 
interior and fmaller: the ftamina are 
fcarce vifible, but the antherze are nume- 
rous: the fruit is a large berry, of an 
oval figure, covered with a {quamofe punc- 
tuated bark; the feeds are numerous, 
hard, of an oblong figure, and are placed 
circularly. 

ANONIS, REsT-HARROW, in botany, 
the name of Tournefort, for the Ononis 
of Linnzus. See the article ONONIS, and 
plate XVIII. fig. 5. 

ANONYMOUS, fomething that is name- 
lefS, or of which the name is concealed. 
It is a term ufually applied to books 
which do not exprefs the author’s name, 
or to authors whole names are unknown. 
ANONYMoyYsS, in anatomy, an appellation 
given to parts newly difcovered, and con- 
fequently without any proper names: thus 
the annular cartilage of the throat, known 


an order of birds, diftinguifhed by hay- 
ing their beaks dentated in the manner of 
a faw, and the feet formed for {wimming, 
Of this order we have the following ge- 
nera, wiz. 1. The pelican. 2. The - 
anas, or duck-kind. 3. The mergus. 
4. Thealca, 5. Thecolymbus, or diver= 


kind, 6. The Jarus, or gull-kind, @c. ~ iH 


See the articles PELICAN, ANAS, &e. 
Anfer is, more particularly, ufed for the 
common goofe. See the article Goosz, 


ANSER, in aftronomy, a ftar of the fifth or 


fixth magnitude, in the milky-way, bee 
tween the fwan and eagle. ¢ 


ANSES, in aftronomy, the fame with anfa, 


See the article ANS. 


ANSLO, a fea-port town of Norway, and 


province of Aggerhuys, fituated in 109, 
12‘ eaft long. and 59° 30! north lat. 


ANSPACH, or OHNSPACH, a city of 


Germany, and circle of Franconia, fitu- 
ated in 10° 36° eaft Jongitude, and 49% 
22’ north latitude. 
It is the capital of the marquifate of An- 
{pach, of which family was the late queen 
Caroline. 


ANSPESSADES, in the French armies, a 


kind of inferior officer in the foot, below 


the corporals, but above the common 


centinels. There are ufually four or five 
of them in a company. 


ANSTRUTHER easter and wesTER, 


two 


ANF 
two royal burghs of Scotland, fituated on 
the fouth-eaft coalt of the county of Fife, 
in 2° 25’ welt longitude, and 56° 20’ 
north latitude, 

ANSWER, the reply made to 2 queftion. 
To an{wer for aunan, in a commercial 
fenfe, fignifies to be his furety. 

ANSWER, inlaw. See REJOINDER. 

ANT, formica, in zoology, a well known 
infe&t, much celebrated for its induftry 
and ceconomy. 

The ant makes a diftin& genus of infects, 
of the order of the Aymenoptera, or thole 
with membranaceous wings; and is dif- 
tinguifhed from the other genera of this 
order, by having an ere&t fquama, or 
fcaly body, placed between the thorax and 
abdomen. ( 

Ants are all furnifhed with four wings, 
excepting the mules, as they are called, 
or thofe of no fex, which have noneat all, 
Of this genus we have the following {pe- 
cies in England: 1. A fmall blackifh 
ant. 2. A fmall reddifh brown ant, 
3. A middle-fized black ant. 4. A mid- 
dle-fized reddifh ant. 5, The great ant, 
or horfe ant, alfo known by the name of 
bippomyrmex. 

ANT-BEaR, in zoology. 
MyrMECOPHAGA, 

ANTA, in the antient architefure, a 
fquare pilafter, placed at the corners of 
buildings. 

Anta is ufed by M. Le Clerc for a kind of 
fhaft of a pillar, without bafe or capital, 
and even without any moulding. 

ANTAGONIST, antagonifia, denotes an 
adverfary, efpecially in {peaking of com- 
bats and games. 

ANTAGONIST MUSCLES, in anatomy, 
thofe which have oppofite functions, as 
flexors and extenfors, abdutors, and ad- 
ductors, &c, 

ANATANACLASIS, in rhetoric, 2 fi- 
gure which repeats the fame word, but in 
a different fenfe, as, dum wvivimus, Vi- 
vamius. 

ANTARCTIC, in a general fenfe, de- 
notes fomething oppofite to the arétic, or 
northern pole, Hence 
Antarétic circle, in geography and aftro- 
nomy, is one of the leffer circles of the 
{phere, and diftant only 23° 30’ from the 
South pole, which is likewile called an- 
tar&tic, for the fame reafon. 

ANTARES, a ftar of the firft magnitude, 
otherwife called the {corpion’s heart. See 
the article SCORPION, 

ANTE’, in heraldry, denotes that the 


See the article 
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pieces are let into one another in fuch 
form as is there expreffed, as, for in- 
ftance, by dove-tails, rounds, fwallows 
tails, or the like. 

ANTEAMBULONES, in roman anti- 
quity, fervants who went before perfons 
of diitin€lion, to clear the way before 
them. They ufed this formula, Date 
locum domino meo; -i. e, make room, or 
way, for my matter, 

ANTECEDENT, in general, fomething 
that goes before another, either in order 
of time or place. 

ANTECEDENT DECREE, among {fchoolmen, 

is a decree preceding fome other decree, 
or fome action of man, or the previfion 
of that action. It is much difputéd, whe- 
ther predeftination be a decree antecedent 
or fubfequent to faith. 
Antecedent will, or defire, is that 
which in God precedes another will or 
defire, or fome knowledge “or previfion. 
But it is to be remarked, that thefe terms 
are applied to God only in refpeét to the 
order of nature, and not to an order of 
fucceffion. 

ANTECEDENT, in grammar, the word to 
which a relative refers.: thus, God whom 
ewe adore, the word God is the antecedent 
to the relative whom. 

ANTECEDENT, in logic, is the firft of the 
two propofitions in an enthymema. See 
the article ENTHYMEME, 

ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, is the firt 
of two terms of a ratio, or that which is 
compared with the other, as in the ratio 
of 2 to 3, ora@ to b, 2 anda are each 
antecedents, 

ANTECEDENT SIGNS, in medicine, fuch 
as are obferved before a diftemper is fo 
formed as to be reducible to any particu- 
lar clals, as a bad difpofition of the blood, 
which precedes an infinite number of 
difeafes, 

ANTECEDENT TERM, in mathematics, the 
firft one of any ratio: thus, if the ratio 
be a: b, ais the antecedent term. 

ANTECEDENCE, antecedentia, in aftro- - 
nomy, an apparent motion of a planet 
towards the weft, or contrary to the or- 
der of the figns, viz. from taurus to- 
wards aries, &c, 

ANTECEDENCY, or ANTECEDENCE, 
in a general fenfe, denotes the property 
or prerogative of being antecedent. See 
the article ANTECEDENT, » 

ANTECESSOR, one that goes before. It 
was an appellation given to thofe who 
excelled in any fcience: Juftinian applied 

it 
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it particularly to profeffors of civil law ; 
and in the univerfities of France, the 
teachers of law take the title axteceffores 
in all their thefes. 

ANTECHAMBER, or ANTICHAMBER. 
See the article ANTICHAMBER. 

ANTECHRIST. See the article ANTI- 
CHRIST. 

ANTECURSORES, in the roman armies, 
a party of horfe detached before, partly to 
get intelligence, provifions, @c. and 
partly to chufe a proper place to encamp 
in, Thefe were otherwile called antece/= 

ores, and by the Greeks prodromi. 

ANTEDATE, among lawyers, a {purious 
or falfe date, prior to the true date of a 
bond, bill, or the like. See DATE. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, whatever exifted be- 
fore Noah’s flood: thus, the generations 
fromAdam to Noah are called the antedi- 
luvians. There are great difputes among 
philofophers about the form, conftitu- 
tion, figure, and fituation of the antedi- 
Juvian earth. Dr. Burnet contends that 
it was only a hollow cruft, with an uni- 

’ form equable furface, without mountains 
and without feas, and in all refpects dif- 
ferent from what we now find it to be. 
Dr. Woodward undertakes to prove that 
its appearance was the fameas at prefent ; 
that it had the fame pofition in refpect of 
the fun, and confequently the fame vicif- 
fitudes of feafons: and Mr. Whifton 
imagines, that the chaos, of which our 
earth was formed, had been the atmo- 
{phere of acomet ; that the annual mo- 
tion of the earth began as foon as it af- 
fumed a new form; but that the diurnal 
motion did not take place till the fall of 
Adam ; that before the deluge the year 
began at the autumnal equinox ; that the 
orbit of the earth was a perfeét circle : 
and that the folar and lunar years were 
the fame, each confifting of jult three 
hundred and fixty days. The ftate of 
the antediluvian philofophy has likewife 
been the fubject of much debate among 
authors. 

ANTEGO, one of the Caribbee iflands, 
in the Atlantic or American ocean, fitu- 
ated in 61° 30’ weft longitude, and 17° 
30’ north latitude. It is about twenty 
miles long, and as many broad. 

ANTEJURAMENTUM, by our an- 
ceftors called juramentum calumnia, an 
oath which antiently both accuter and ac- 
cufed were to take before any trial or 
purgation. 

The accufer was to fwear that he would 
profecute the criminal; and the accufed 


LY 
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to make oath, on the day he was to un- 
dergo the ordeal, that he was innocent of 
the crime charged againft him. 

ANTELOPE, in zoology, a fpecies of 
goat, otherwife called gazella, See the 
article GAZELLA, 

ANTENCLEMA, in rhetoric, called by 
the Latins relatio, is when the fault is 
imputed upon any misfortune happen- 
ing, to the perfon to whom it happen- 
ed: thus, Oreftes blamed his motker, 
Horatius his fifter, and Milo blamed 
Clodius. 

ANTENNA, in the hiftory of infeéts, 
flender bodies with which nature has fur- 
nifhed the heads of thefe creatures; be- — 
ing the fame with what in englith are 
called horns, or feelers. See Horn. 

ANTEPAGMENTA, in the antient ar- 
chiteéture, the jambs of a door. They 
are alfo ornaments, or garnifhings, in 
carved work, of men, animals, &c. 
made either of wood or ftone, and fet on 
the architrave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, in grammar, the 
third fyllable of a word from the end, or 
the laft fyllable but two. The Greeks 
put the acute accent upon the antepenul- 
tima ; and the Latins, when the penul-. 
tima is to be pronounced fhort, put it up- 
on the antepenultima, as in the word do- 
minus. Tee 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, among logi- 
cians, certain preliminary queftions, 
which illuftrate the dogtrine of predica- 
ments and categories. They are fo call- 
ed becaufe Ariftotle has placed them be- 
fore the predicaments, in order to treat 
that fubject afterwards without interrup- 
tion. 

ANTEQUIERA, a town of Granada, in 
Spain ; jituated in weft longitude 4°. gol, 
and north latitude 36°. g0’. about twen- 
ty-five miles north of Malaga. 

ANTERIOR, or AnTERt1ourR, denotes 
fomething placed before another, either 
with re{peét to time or place, 

ANTESIGNANI, in the roman armies, 
foldiers placed before the ftandards, in 
order to defend them, according to Lip- 
us ; but Czefar and Livy mention the 
antefignani as the firft line, or firit body, 
of heavy-armed troops. The velites, 
who ufed to fkirmifh before the army, 
were likewife called antefignani. i 

ANTESTATURE, in fortification, a 
{mall retrenchment made of palifadoes, 
or facks of earth, with a view to difpute 
with an enemy the remainder of a piece 
of ground, This term is grown obfo- 

lete, 
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Tete. Seethearticle RETRENCHMENT. _ , plant with this anthera ; and fometimes 
ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inward ona different one. It is monophyllous, 

protuberance of the external ear, being divided into fix patent fegments, and 

a femicircle-within, and almoft parallel commonly contains three roundith feeds 

to the helix. See the article HELIX, lodged in its bottom. 
ANTHELMINTICS, among phyficians, ANTHOLOGION, the title of the fervice 
‘medicines proper to deftroy worms, See book ufed in the greek church. 

the article Worms, * Jt is divided into twelve months, contain- 
ANTHEM, a church-fong performed in ing the offices fang throughout the year, 


cathedral fervice by chorifters, who fung on the feftivals of our faviour, the virgin, 
alternately. It was ufed to denote both — and other remarkable faints. 
pfalms and hymns, when performed in ANTHOLOGY, avforoy:a, a difcourfe of 
this manner, But at prefent, anthem flowers, or of beautiful paffages from any 
is ufed in a more confined fenfe, being authors. ; 

~ applied to certain paffages taken out of ANTHOLOGY is alfo the name given to a 
the fcriptures, and adapted to a particu- ——_colle&tion of epigrams taken from feveral 


© dar folemmity. greek poets. 

ANTHEMSS, in botany, the name uféed ANTHOLYZA, in the linnzan fyftem 
‘by Linneus for the chamemile of other of botany, makes a diftin& genus of 
writers. See the article CHAMZMILE, plants, the flower of which confifts of 
This is alfo the name by which fome — one tubular petal; and its fruit is a 
writers cil the buphthalmum or ox-eye. roundifh capfule, confifting of three valves, | 
See the article BUPHTHALMUM. and divided into three cells, containing 


ANTHERZ, among botanifts, denote | a number of triangular feeds, 

"the little roundith or oblong bodies, on = ‘This genus belongs to the triandria mo- 

_ the tops of the flamina of plants. See nogynia clafs, and is comprehended a- 
the article STAMINA. mong: the gladioli by other botanifts. 
The anthera is the principal part of the ANTHONY, or Knights of St, ANTHONY, 
male organ of generation in plants, a military order, initituted by Albert 
anfwering to the glans penis in animals, duke of Bavaria, Holland, and Zealand, 
It is tumid and hollow, containing a) when he defigned to make war againft « 
fine powder called farina fa@cundans. the Turks in 1382. ‘The knights wore 
See PLANT, GENERATION, FARINA. a collar of gold made in form of a her- 

AANTHERICUM, in botany, the name  mit’s girdle, from which hung a ftick 
by which Linnzus calls the phalangium cut like a crutch, with a little bell, as they 


ot Tournetort. -See PHALANGIUM. are reprefented in St. Anthony’s pictures. 
ANTHESPHORIA, inantiquity, aficilian St. ANTHONY’s Fire, a name fometimes 
f: ftivai, inftituted in honour of Profer- given to the eryfipelas. See ERYSIPELAS. | 
pine. Another folemnity of this kind ANTHORISMUS, in rhetoric, denotes — 
feems to have been obferved at Argos, in _ acontrary defcription or definition of a 
honour of Juno, * thing, from that given by the adverfe 


’ ANTHESTERIA, in grecian antiquity, party. 
feftivals celebrated in the {pring by the ANTHOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus 


antient Athenians, in honour of Bacchus, of plants, by Pontedera called sourne- 

during which the mafters feafted their  fortia, and bclongiag to the poljgamia 
flaves, asthe Romans did inthe time of — disecta clafs of Linneus. 

the Saturnalia, See SaTURNALIA, It is male and female, %n different plants, 

It was ulual, during thefe feafts, to ride and fome are hermaphrodites. The an- 

in c#a-tots, and pa{s jelts upon all that drogynous flower is of one leaf, with two 

paffed by. _ : piftils and four ftamma, with the germen 

ANTHESTERION, in antient chrono- below the flower. The male flowers 

logy, the fixth month of the athenian are the fame with thefe, wanting only 

year, anfwering to the latter part of our the _piftils and germen, The female 

_. November, and beginning of December. flowers have the piltils and germen, 

*“ ANTHOCEROS, in hotany, a genus of | but want the ftamina. Pontedera des. 

. ' moffes, without any flower-petals or fta- fcribes the fruit to be roundifh, and full? 

mina ; inftcad of which there is a fingle, of corners, having eight oblong feeds, 


very long and{ubvlatedanthera, fpringing _—ilying two and two together. 

from the bafe of the cup. The female ANTHOANTHUM, in botany, a genus 
flower is fometimes found onthe fame — of plants, the fower ef which isa bivalve 
wx glume. 
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~ glume. The ftamina are two capillary 
filaments. ‘The glume of the flower ad- 
heres afterwards to the feed which is fin- 
zle, roundifh, and pointed at each end, 
This genus belongs to the diandria digy- 
mia clafs of Linnzus, and is the fame 
with that which Mr, Ray calls gramen 
wernum, fpica brevi laxa. It is the 
only grafs, fo far as is yet known, which 
has only two ftamina. 
ANTHRACOSIS, av9panacts, in medicine, 
a corrofive {caly ulcer, either on the bulb 
of the eye or the eye-lids, 
ANTHRAX, av$paz, a greek term literally 
fignitying a burning coal, ufed by the 
antients to denote a gem; as wellasa 
difeafe, more generally known by the 
name of carbuncle. See CARBUNCLE. 
Anthrax, is fometimes alfo ufed for 
lithanthrax, or pit-coal, See the article 
LITHANTHRAX. 
ANTHROPOGRAPHY, avOommroypapicry 
denotes the defcription of the human 
body, its parts, ftructure, &c. 
ANTHROPOLATRA, abpwxorareat, in 
church-hiftory, an appellation given to 
the Neftorians, on account of their wor- 
fhipping Chrift, notwithfanding that 
they believed him to be a mere man. 
ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying di- 
vine honours to a man, fuppofed to be 
the moft antient kind of idolatry. See 
the article IDoLaTRyY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, avipwmchoyia, a dif- 
courfe upon human nature. Thus Teich- 
meyer has given us a treatife of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, which is intitled anthro- 
pologia, 
Anthropology, among divines, denotes 
that manner of expreffion by which the 
infpired writers attribute human parts and 
paflions to God. As in Genefis, God is 
faid to have repented of having made man, 
Anthropology, in fpeaking of God, is ne- 
ceflary to give us an idea of many things 
which otherwife,we could not conceive. 
ANTHROPOMANCY ,  abpwmpacwrtia, 
a {pecies of divination, performed by in- 
fpecting the intrails of a human creature. 
ANTHROPOMORPHA, in the linnaan 
fyftem of zoology, acials of animals, 
refemblipg in fome degree the human 
form ; the diftinguifhing charatteriftic of 
which is, that ail the animals, compres 
hended in it, have four fore teeth in each 
jaw, and the teats are fituated on the breatt, 
Befides the human fpecies, which ftands 
atthe head of this ciafs, it likewife com- 
prehends the morkey and floath kinds. 
Vou, I. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM, among etcle- 
fiattical writers, denotes the herefy, or 
error of the anthropomorphites, See the 
next article. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, in church- 
hiftory, a feét of antient heretics, who 
taking every thing fpoken of God in the 
{cripture in a literal fenfes particularly 
that paflage of Genefis, in which it is 
faid, God made inan after bis own image, 
maintained that God had a human fhape. 
They are likewife called audeans, from 
Audeus their leader. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, an appella« 
tion given to whatever refembles the hu- 
man form; thus we meet with anthro- 
pomorphous plants, particularly man- 
drake ; anthropomorphous animals; @c. 
See the articles ANTHROPOMORFHA, 
and MANDRAGORA, 

ANTHROPOPATHY, a figure or expref- 
fion by which fome paffion is afcribed to 
God, which properly belongs only to man. 
It differs from anthropology as the genus 
from the fpecies ; anthropology fignifying 
any thing human attributed to God, but 
anthropopathy only human affections, 
paffions, &c, 

ANTHROPOSCOPY, w$pwrocnem, that 
part of phyfiognomy which judges of a 
man’s character, @c. from the lineaments 
of his bodv. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY, avbparcpayia, the 
a&t of eating human fiefh. 


This cultom, barbarous as it is, can boaft 


of great antiquity; Some authors trace 
its original as high as the deluge. The 
primitive chriftians were accufed of it by 
the heathens, who in all probability 
grounded the caiumny on their mifunder- 
ttanding what they had heard of the 
eucharift and the communion, In the 
fouthern part of Africa, and in fome 
parts of America, this horrid praétice is 
faid {till to prevail, 


ANTHROPOTHYSIA, avOpwmobuctity the 


inhuman practice of offering facrifices of © 
men or women, 
The Anthropothyfia, whatever horror 
the idea of it may now excite, was a fre- 
quent practice among the antients. Some 
have imagined that the facrifice of Abra- 
ham was the firt inftance. Many rea- 
fonings and difquifitions have been found- 
ed on this fuppofition ; by which the (e- 
verity of Abraham’s trial is thought by 
fome to have been fomewhat exaggerated. 
Human facrifices were in ufe among the 
Gentiles before that time; praétifed by 
Y kings 
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kings as well as by private perfons; nay 
by entire nations, as the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Canaanites, &c. 

ANTHYLLIS, the BLapper Lorus, 
in botany, a genus of the diadelpbia- 
decandria clafs of plants, the corolla 
whereof is papilionaceous ; the fruit is a 
{mall roundifh legume, compofed of two 
valves, and containing one or two feeds. 
This genus comprehends the vulneraria 
of Tournefort and others. 


ANTI, «i, a greek prepofition, which en- 


ters into the compofition of feveral words, 
both latin, french, and englith, in dif- 
ferent fenfes. Sometimes it fignifies be- 
fore, as in antichamber, and fometimes 
oppofite or contrary, as in the names of 
thefe medicines, antifcorbutics, antive- 
nereal, &c. See thearticles ANTICHAM- 
BER, and ANTISCORBUTICS. r 

ANTI, in matters of literature, a title given 
to feveral books written in anfwer to 
others. Such are the Anii- ballet, Anti- 
ménagiana, &c. 

ANTIBACCHIUS, in antient poetry, a 
foot confifting of three fyllables, the two 
firft long, and the laft one fhort, fuch is 
the word ambiré, 

ANTIBES, a fea-port town of Provence 


in France, fituated on the Mediterranean, - 


in eaft longitude 7°. north latit. 43°. 40’. 
ANTICHAMBER, an outer chamber, 
for ftrangers to wait in, till the perfon to 
be fpoken with is at leifure. 
A well proportioned anti-chamber ought 
to be in length the diagonal line of the 
{quare of the breadth, and not to exceed 
the breadth and half at moft. 
ANTICHRESIS, among civilians, the 
fame with what in the common law js 
calleda mortgage, See MorTGAGE. 
ANTICHRIST, among ecclefiaftical wri- 
ters, denotes a great adverfary of chri- 
ftianity, who is to appear upon the earth 
towards the end of the world. He is 
called in fcripture, the man of fin, the fax 
of perdition, &c, However, as the opi- 
nions of authors differ widely concerning 
him, we fhall refer the curious to Mal- 
venda, a fpanifh monk, who has written 
exprefsly on the fubject. 
ANTICHTHONES, in antient geography, 
an appellation given to the inhabitanis of 
oppofite hemifpheres, as the fouthern and 
northern, 
ANTICIPATION, the a&t of doing a 
thing before the time, 
Anticipating a payment, is to pay it be- 
fore the time be expired when it is to be- 
come due. See the article ADVANCE. 
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ANTICOR, or AnTicoEuR, among far- | 
riers, an inflammation in the horfe’s 
throat; being the fame with the quinzy 
in mankind, 

Moft writers are agreed, that this difor- 
der proceeds from hard riding, expofing 
a horfe to the cold, and giving him cold 
water to drink when he is hot, full 
feeding, and whatever elfe may caufe a 
fudden ftagnation of the blood, Some 
will have it to proceed from fatnefs and 
rank feeding. 

The cure fhould firft be attempted by 
large and repeated bleedings, to abate 
the inflammation ; and Mr, Gibfon ap- 
proves of {triking one or other of the veins 
of the hind parts to make a revulfion. 
Next to bleeding, if the horfe be coftive 
or bound in his body, clyfters are of ufe ; 
and Dr. Bracken directs the following as 
a general one. ‘Take leaves of mallows 
and pellitory of the wall, of each three 
handfuls; camomile flowers, one hand- 
ful; annifeed and fweet fennelleed, © 
each half an ounce; linfeeds, one ounce; 
boil thefe in three quarts of water to two; 
then ftrain and prefs out the liquor ftrong- 
ly, and add of caryocoftinum eleétuary 
one ounce, common {alt two ounces, and 
common plaifter oil three ounces. Mix. 
Thefe fhould be injeéted through a very 
long pipe, for the purpofe, and as warm 
as a man can bear his cheek to the fide © 
of the bladder it is tied up in, and it | 
fhould be repeated every two or three 
days, as occafion offers. 

ANTICOSTE, an american ifland, fituat- 
ed before the mouth of the river St, 
Lawrence, in 64°. weft longitude, and 
49°. 52’. north latitude. i 

ANTICUS, a term ufed by anatomifts, im- 
porting that the part with which it is 
joined, ftands before fome others: thus, 
we meet with ferratus anticus, peronzus 
anticus, tibialis anticus, @¢, See the 
article SERRATUS, &e. 

ANTIDESMA, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia pentandria clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a perianthium, confilt- 
ing of five oblong concave leaves; there 
is no corolla; the fruit is a cylindric 
berry, containing one cell; in which is 
lodged a fingle feed. 

ANTIDOTE, among phyficians, a reme- | 

dy taken to prevent, or to cure peftilential 
difeafes, 
It fignifies alfo a medicine which pre- 
vents the ill effets of poifon; in which’ 
fenfe it is the fame with alexipharmic. 
See the article ALEXIPHARMIC. 
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ANTIENT, or ANCIENT, a term appli- 
ed to things which exifted long ago: 
thus, we fay, antient nations, antient 
cuftoms, &c. 

ANTIENT, fometimes alfo denotes elderly, 
or of long ftanding, in oppofition to 
iene or new; thus, we fay, an antient 
barrifter, antient building, @c. 

ANTIENT, in a military fenfe, denotes ei- 
ther the enfign, or the colours, 

ANTIENT, in fhips of war, the ftreamer 
or flag, borne in the ftern. 

ANTIENT DEMESNE, or DEMAIN, in law. 
See the article DEMAIN. 

ANTIGUA, or ANTEGO. See ANTEGO. 

ANTIHECTICS, in pharmacy, medicines 

good in heética! diforders. 
‘The antihe&icum poterii, is a prepara- 
tion of tin, and chalybeated regulus of 
antimony, in equal quantities, with three 
times as much nitre, {aid to do wonders 
in heétical and nervous cafes. 

ANTILLES, the fame with the Caribbee 
iflands. See the article CARIBBEE. 

ANTILOGARITHM, the complement 
of a logarithm. See COMPLEMENT. 

ANTILOGY, in matters of literature, an 
inconfiftency between two or more paffa- 
ges of the fame book. 

ANTILYSSUS pPuLvis, a medicine con- 
fitting of equal parts of the lichen cinereus 
terreftris, and black pepper, reckoned 
good to prevent the rabies canina. 

AN TIMETABOLE, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby two things are fet in oppofition 
to each other. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL, an appellation 
given to whatever oppofes monarchical go- 
vernment. See the article MONARCHY. 

ANTIMONIALS, in medicine, prepara- 
tions of antimony. See ANTIMONY, 

ANTIMONIATED, fomething impreg- 
nated with the virtues of antimony. 

ANTIMONY, in natural hiftory, one of 

the femi-metals, as they are called, fepa- 
rated by fufion from a very hard and 
heavy, lead-coloured fubltance, called 
antimony-ore: this ore is compofed of a 
number of extremely fmall {parkling gra- 
nules, which give it the appearance of a 
lump of the pureft fteel, where freth 
broken. 
Antimony is of confiderable ufe in me- 
dicine, chymiftry, and mechanics. It 
promotes the fufion of metals, but makes 
every thing brittle with which it is mixed. 
It is alfo an ingredient in pewter, bell- 
metal, and the mixt-metal of which the 
types for printing are made. 
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Preparations of ANTimony. We find a 
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multitude of thefe in medical writers, 
fome of which are diaphoretic, whilft 
others are cathartic or emetic. 1. Pre- 
‘cipitated fulphur of antimony, which is 


a diaphoretic, and faid to be a great — 


medicine in feorbutic cafes. 2, Crocus, 
or faffron of antimony, called crocus me- 
tallorum, principally ufed by the farriers 
for horfes. 
mony, of which is made the winum anti- 
moniale, called alfo vinum emeticum, and 
vinum benedifium, a poweiful emetic, 
given from one ounce to two or three at 
adofe, 4. Emetic tartar, made by boil- 
ing equal quantities of wafhed crocus of 
antimony and cryftals, or cream of 
tartar, in three times the weight of the 
whole of common water; and letting 
this fhoot again into cryttals, which are 
the emetic tartar. ‘This is faid to be a 


i 


3. Wafhed crocus of anti- — 


4, 


good emetic, and preferable to all the 


other antimonial ones; its dofe being 
from two grains to fix or eight. 5. The 
calx of antimony, commonly called dia- 
phoretic antimony. 6. The antimonial 
cauftic, made with corrofive fublimate. 
7. Cinnabar of antimony. 8. Tinéture 
of antimony. 9, Butter of antimony, 
10. Regulus of antimony, with a great 
many others to be found in difpenfato- 
ries. See CINNABAR, BUTTER, Go, 


ANTINOMIANS, in church-hiftory, cer-— 


= 


tain heretics, who firft appeared about the | 


year 1535, and fo called becaufe they re- 
jected the law, as of no ufe under the g 


fpel-difpenfation, with other doer Py 


equally abfurd. 


ANTIOCH, a town of Syria, formerly | 


its capital, but now ina ruinous condition, 
fituated on the river Orontes, in 37°. ealt 
longitude, and 26%. north latitude. 
ANTIPARALLELS, ingeometry,are thofe 
lines DE, BC, (plate XIX. fig. 2. N9. 
1.) which make the fame angles A D E, 
A CB, with the two lines AB, AC, 
cutting them, like parallel Jines, but in 
oppofite direétions. ad 
But M, Leibnitz calls antiparallels thofe 
lines E F, GH, (id, N° 2.) which cut 
two parallels AB, C D, fo that the 
outward angle A DF, being added to 


the inward one A K H, the {um may be . 


equal to aright angle. 

ANTIPATHY, a natural averfion of one 
body to another, in contradiltin@tion to 
fympathy. See SyMpaTHy, 

‘Some authors endeavour to account for 
the antipathy between animals: thus, ag 
bg efluv# 
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efluvia and fpirituous fteams, fay they, 
proceed from the bodies of all creatures, 
fome of which difagree with others, they 
excite hatred and anger in each other. 


_ ANTIPATHY Is ufed in painting, for an 


D 
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oppolition between the qualities of co- 
lours. 

This antipathy is chiefly obferved he- 
tween colours, which endeavour, as it 
were, to predominate over each other, 
and which by their mixture deftroy each 
other. ¢. gr. ultramarine and vermillion, 
This does not obtain in the clair obfcure; 
for tho’ there be nothing more oppofite 
to each other than black and white, as 
the one reprefents light, and the other 
darknefs ; yet they each preferve them- 
felves in the mixture, and form together 
a grey which partakes of both. 


ANTIPERISTALTIC motion of the in- 


teflines, the reverfe of the periftaltic mo- 
tion. Seethe article PeRISTALTIC. 


ANTIPERISTASIS, in the peripatetic 


philofophy, an imaginary jntention, or 
heightening of any quality, by the oppo- 
fition of its contrary. Thus, cold is 
faid to augment the heat of fire; a doc 
tine, which every f{tudent in phyfics can 
now difprove, 


ANTIPHONY, in mufic, the name which 


the Greeks gave to that kind of fympho- 
my which was executed in oftave or 
double oftave. 

Antiphony is likewife the anfwer made by 
one choir to another, when an anthem is 
funge between them. 


ANTIPHRASIS, avlippusic, in rhetoric, a 


figure by which in faying one thing we 
mean the contrary. Sze IRONY. 
This figure regards fentences, and not 


te fingle words, 
A 


NTIPODES, in geography, a name 
given to thole inhabitants of the globe 
that live diametrically oppofite to one a- 
nother. They lie under oppotite parallels, 
and oppofite merjdians. They have the 


. fame elevation of their different poles. 


It is mid-might with the one, when it is 
noon-day with the other; the longeft 
day with one is the fhorteit with the 
other; and the length of the day with 
the one is equal to the night of the other. 
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ANTIQUARY, a perfon who fludies and 
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fearches after monuments and remains of 
antiquity. 

There were formerly in the chief cities of 
Greece and !taly, perfons of diftinlion 
called antiquaries, who made it their 
bufinefs to explain the antient infcriptions, 
and giye every other afliftance in their 
power to ftrangers who were lovers of 
that kind of Jearning, We have in 
London a fociety of antiquaries incor- 
porated by the king’s charter, 


ANTIQUATED, fomething obfolete, out 


of date, ov out of ule, 


ANTIQUE, in a general fenfe, fomething 


that is antient; but the term is chiefly 
ufed by {culptors, painters, and archi- 
tects, to denote fuch pieces of their dif- 
ferent arts, as were made by the antient 
Greeks and Romans. ‘Thus we fay, an 
antique buft, an antique ftatue, &c. 
Antique is fometimes contradiftinguifhed 
from antient, which fignifies a lefs degree 
of antiquity, Thus, antique architefture 
is frequently diftinguifhed from antient 
architecture, 


ANTIQUITY, fignifies times or ages paft 


Jong ago. Thus, we fay, the heroes of 
antiquity, &c. 


ANTIQUITY is alfo ufed to denote the 


works, or monuments of antiquity. 
Thus we fay, England abounds in anti- 
quities. 

In this fenfe too, Bacon calls antiquities the 
wrecks of hiltory, or fuch particulars as 
induftrious perfons have collected from 
genealogies, in{criptions, monuments, 
coins, names, etymologies, archieves, in-~ 
ftruments, fragments of hiftory, &c. 
This is, indeed, a laborious work, but 
fuch as ought to come in the place of thofe 
fabulous origins of nations we abound 
with; being not only more ufeful, but 
likewife more acceptable to the judicious 
part of mankind. 


ANriguiTy likewife expreffes the great 


age of athing, and in this fenfe we fay 
the antiquity of a family, the antiquity 
of a kingdom, 


ANTIRRHINUM, the name uled by bo- 


tanical writers for a genus of plants, 
called in englifh fnapdragon. See the 


ANTIPOPE, in the romifh church, one 
elefted pope in an irregular manner, in 
oppofition to another. 

ANTIPREDICAMENTS, in logic. See 
the article ANTEPREDICAMENTS, 

ANTIPTOSIS,° a:):elwzic, in rhetoric, a 
figure which puts ope cafe for another. 
See the article Cage. 


article SNAPDRAGON. 
ANTISAGOGE, in rhetoric, the fame 
with conceffion. See CONCESSION, 
ANTISCII, in geography, people who 
live on different fides of the equator, 
whofe fhadows at noon are projected 
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ANTISCORBUTICS, among phyficians, 
“medicines good in all f{corbutical cafes. 
See the article Scurvy. 
ANTISEPTICS, among phyficians, a de- 
Nomination given to all fubftances that 
refift putrefaétion. 
Concerning thefe, which are extremely 
numerous, we have feveral curious ob- 
fervations in Dr, Pringle’s difeafes of the 
army. The foliowing table exhibits a 
comparative view of the antifeptic virtue 
of falts, the common fea-falt being rec- 
koned equa! to unity, 
Sea-falt 1 | Nitre 4 
Sal gemme Salt of harthhorn 4 
Tartar vitriolat. 2 | Salt of wormwood 4 


I 
Spirit minder, 4 Borax i2 
Tartar folub. 2 | Salt of amber 20 
Sal diuret, 2|Alum 30 


Salammoniac. 3 

Some refinous, and other fubftances, were 
found to be twelve times more antifeptic 
than fea-falt: fuch are myrrh, afa-foe- 
tida, {nake-root, pepper, ginger, faffron, 
contrayerva-root, &e. 

Antifeptics are of ufe in all putrid, ma- 
lignant, and peftilential cafes. 

ANTISTOECHON, in grammar, the 
ufing one letter inftead of another, as 
olli for illi, 

ANTISTROPHE, avg psn, in grammar, 
a figure by which two things mutually 
dependent on one another, are recipro- 
cally converted. As the fervant of the 
matter, and the matter of the fervant. 

ANTISTROPHE, among lyric poets, that 
part of a fong and dance in ufe among 
the antients, which was performed be- 
fore the altar, in returning from weft to 
eaft, in oppofition to ftrophe, See the ar- 
ticles STROPHE and Ope. 

ANTITACT A, in church-hiftory, a 
branch of gnoftics, who held that God 
was good and juft, but that a creature 
had created evil; and, confequently, that 
wis our duty to oppofe this author of 
evil, in order to avenge God of his ad. 
verlary. 

ANTITHENAR, in anatomy, a name 
given to the addudior indicis. See the 
article ApDucTor, 

ANTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a contraft 
drawn between two things, which there- 
by ferve as fhades to {et off the oppofite 
Pisnies of each other, 

he poets, hiftorians, and orators im- 
prove their fubject, and greatly heighten 
the pleafure ot the reader, by the pleafing 
Oppolition of their charaters and de- 
fcriptions, 
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The beautiful antithefis of Cicero, in 
his fecond Catilinarian, may ferve for an 
example: © On the one fide ftands mo- 
* defty, on the other impudence; on the 
* one fidelity, on the other deceit; here 
* piety, there facrilege ; here continency, 
* there luft, @c.’-—And Virgil, in his 
beautiful difcription of Dido’s defpair, 
the night before her death, reprefents all 
the relt of the creation, enjoying pro- 
found tranquility, to render the difqui- 
etudes of that miferable queen the more 
affe&ting. St. Auguftine, Seneca, and 
many other antient writers feem to affect 
antithefis; but among the moderns 
they a:e very much negleéted. 

ANTITHESIS, in grammar, the fame with 
antiftoechon. See ANTISTOECHON. 

ANTITHET denotes either a quality or 
thing, fet in oppofition to its contrary. 

ANTITHETARIUS, in law, a perfon, 
who endeavours to acquit himfelf, by 
charging the accuftr with the fame fact. 

ANTITRAGUS, or ANTITRAGICUS 
mufculus, in anatomy, a mulcle of the 
ear. See the article Ear. 

ANTITRINITARIANS,a generalname — 
given to all thofe who deny the doétrine . 
of the trinity, and particularly to the 
arians and focinians, 

ANTITYPE, among ecclefiaftical writers, 
denotes a type correfponding to fome 
other type or figure. 

AnNTiTyPe, in the greek church, is alfo 
an appellation given to the fymbols of 
bread and wine in the facrament, and 
that even after confecration: fo that | 
it fhould feem, they do not believe tran- — 
fubftantiation, 

ANTIVARI, a fea-port town of Alba- 
nia, fituated on the gulph of Venice, in 


19° 40! eaft longitude, and 42° 10’ north 
latitude. It is fubje&t to the Turks. 
ANTIVETRIA, a province or fu on 
of Terra Firma, in South America, ly- 
. ing fouthwards of Carthagena. 
ANTLER, among fportfmen, a flart or 
branch of a deer’s attire. 
Brow-ANTLER, denotes the branch next 
the head: and, 
Bes- ANTLER, the branch next above the 
brow-antler. ; 
ANTOECI, in geography, an appellatio 
given to thofe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the fame meridian, but on 
different fides of the equator, and at 
. equal diftances from it. 
Thefe have noon and midnight and all 
hours at the fame time, but contrary Ae 
ons 
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fons of the year; that is, when it is 
{pring with the one, it is autumn with the 
other 3 when fummer with the one, win- 
ter with the other. And the days of the 
one are equal to the nights of the other, 
and wice verfa. 

ANTONIAN WATERS,  antoniane 
aqua, medicinal waters of, Germany, very 
pleafant to the tafte, and efteemed good in 
many chronic as well as hypochondriac 
cafes. ™ 
‘This water, if mixed with any acid li- 
quor, railes a confiderable effervefcence, 
and when mixed with rhenith wine and 
fugar, which is a common way of drink- 
ing it, it makes a great hifling and bub- 
bling, and becomes turbid and milky. 
If powder of galls be added to it, it fuf- 
fers no change but remains limpid and 
colourlefs ; whence it is plain that it con- 
tains no iron, nor vitriol. Syrup of vi- 
triol mixed with it turns the whole green, 
whence it is plain that it contains an al- 
kali; and if oil of tartar be added to it, 
it becomes turbid and milky, and preci- 
pitates a white fediment, whence it ap- 
pears that there is either common {alt or 
a calcarious earth in it. If it be expofed 
fometime to the air in an open veffel, it, 
like all the other mineral waters, lofes its 
pungent tafte and pellucidity, becoming 
turbid and vapid. A quart of it evapo- 
rated with a very gentle heat leaves two 
fcruples of a dry fediment, which being 
feparated by another folution is found to 

_ be one half an alkaline falt, and the other 
-acalcarious earth. Oil of vitriol mixed 
with the falt produces a great effervef- 
cence, and a penetrating {cent arifes like 
that produced by the mixing oil of vitriol 
and common falt. Hence it appears that 
thefe waters contain a fmall portion of an 
alkaline falt, a larger portion of fea-falt, 
and a yet larger of a calcarious earth, 
and with thefe a very confiderable quan- 
tity of a fubtile and penetrating mineral 
{pirit. 
It is a very temperate water, not too 
ftrongly operating either by {tool or u- 
xine; and hence it is a very proper drink 
for perfons in chronic and in many acute 
cafes, either alone or mixed with wine to 
fupply the place of malt liquor, which is 
‘proper but 1n very few illnefles. A long 
ufe of it alone may alfo prove of confider - 
able fervice in hypochondriac cafes. 

ANTONIO, one of the Cape Verd iflands, 
fubje&t to the Portuguefe, and fituated in 
26% weft longitude, and 18° north lat. 
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ANTONOMASIA, in rhetoric, a figure 
by which the proper name of one thing 
is applied to feveral others; or, on the 
contrary, the name of feveral things to 
one. Thus we call a cruel perfon, a 
Nero; and we fay the philofopher, to de~ 
note Ariftotle. 

ANTRIM, the moft north-eaft county of 
Ulfter, in the kingdom of Ireland, 

ANTRIM is alfo the name of the chief town 
of the aforefaid county, fituated at the 
north end of Lough-neah, in 6° 26’ weft 
longitude, and 54° 4.5’ north latitude. 

ANTRUM, among anatomifts, a term 
ufed to denote feveral cavities of the body, 
as the antrum genaz, or that in the cheek- 
bone; the antrum highmorianum, or that 
in the maxillary or jaw-bone; and the 
antrum pilori, or that at the bottom of the 
pylorus. 

ANTWERP, a beautiful city of the Au- 
{trian Netherlands, and capital of the mar- 
quifate of the fame name. It ftands on 
the eaftern fhore of the river Scheld, about 
twenty-five miles north of Bruffels, in 
4° 15’ eaft longitude, and 51° 15’ north 
Jatitude, 

ANVIL, an iron inftrument on which 
fmiths hammer or forge their work, and: 
ufually mounted on a firm wooden block. 
See it reprefented in plate CCLIII. fig. 2. 
among the utenfils or tools belonging to 
the art of SMITHERY,. 

A forged anvil is reckoned better than one 
of caft work, 

ANUS, in anatomy, the extremity of the 
inteftinum rectum, or orifice of the fun- 
dament. It is furrounded with a large 
quantity of fat, that it may be eafily di- 
lated in the evacuation of its contents, 
and is furnifhed with three mufcles called 
elevatores and fphinéter. See the article 
SPHINCTER, Ge. 

Anus denotes alfo a fmall cavity in the 
third ventricle of the brain. See BRAIN. 

Anus, in botany, fignifies the pofterior 
opening of a monopetalous flower. 

AONIDES, in mythology, one of the many 
appellations of the mules, fo called from 
Aonia, a part of antient Boeotia. 

AORIST, aepicos, among grammanans, a 
tenfe peculiar to the greek language, com- 
prehending all the tenfes ; or rather, ex- 
prefling an ation in an indeterminate 
manner, without any regard to palt, pre- 
fent, or future, 

AORTA, in aratomy, called alfo arterza 
magna, a large artery arifing with a fingle 
trunk from the left ventricle of the heart 

above 
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above its valves, called femilunares, ferves 
to convey the mafs of blood to all parts of 
the body. 

After afcending a little upwards, its trunk 
is bent, in manner of an arch, and from 
this part it fends, in human fubjeéts, ufu- 
ally three afcending branches. ‘This is 
called the aorta afcendens. 

The defcendens is that part of the trunk 
which, after the arch-like infle&tion de- 
fcends thro’ the thorax and the abdomen 
down to the os facrum, and is ufually larg- 
erin women than inmen, The aorta 
hath four tunics, a nervous, a glandu- 
lous, a mufcular, and a membranous one. 
See the article ARTERY. 

AOUST, a town of Piedmont in Italy, 
capital of the dutchy of the fame name, 
fituated about fifty miles north of Turin, 
in 72 ro’ eaft longitude, and 45° 45/ north 
Jatitude. 

APAGOGICAL DEMONSTRATION, an 
indireét way of proof, by fhewing the ab- 
furdity of the contrary. 

APALACHIAN mountains, a ridge of 
mountains of north America, lying weft- 
ward of the britifh plantations, and ex- 
tending from 30° to 40° north latitude. 

APAMEA, or Hama, a town of Syria, 
fituated on the river Orontes, in 38° 30/ 
eaft longitude, and 34° north latitude. 

APAMEA is is alfo the name of a town of 
Phrygia, upon the river Marfyas; of a 
town of Media, confining upon Parthia ; 
and of a town of Bithynia, called by the 
Turks Myrlea, 

APANAGE, or APENNAGE, in the french 

cuftoms, lands affigned by a fovereign 
for the fubfiftence of his younger fons, 
which revert to the crown upon failure of 
male iffue in that branch to which the 
lands are granted. 
In England, the younger fons have no 
certain apanage, as in France, but only 
what the king is pleafed to beltow upon 
them. 

APARINE, cLeavers, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, with a campanulated mo- 
nopetalous flower, very wide at the 
mouth, Its fruit is a kind of dry berry, 
formed of two fmall globofe bodies ad- 
hering together, and containing a fingle 
roundifh feed. See plate XIX. fig. 3. 
Aparine is of fome repute as an anti- 
feorbutic. It is called by Linnaus gal- 
lum. See GaLiium. 

APARTMENT, a portion of a houfe, con- 
taining different conveniencies for a per- 
fon to live in 5 asa halls or dining-room, 
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a bed-chamber, an anti-chamber, a clo- , 


fet, and wardrobe. 

APATHY, a term in philofophy, denot- 
ing an utter privation of paffion, and an 
infenfibility of pain. Thus, the ftoics af- 
feéted an entire apathy, fe as not to be 
ruffed, or fenfible of pleafure or pain, 

APATURIA, azalepa, in grecian anti« 
quity, an athenian feftival kept in ho- 
nour of Bacchus. 

It was during this folemnity, that the 
young people were regiftered in the re- 
fpective wards of their fathers. 


Jfmia, or monkeys without any tail. See 
the article Sima. 

APELLITES, chriftian heretics in the {e- 
cond century, who affirmed that Chrift 
received a body from the four elements, 


‘APE, in zoology, the englifii name of the 


which at his death he rendered back ta 


the world, and fo afcended into heaven 
without a body. 

APENE, «env, in antiquity, the chariot in 
which the images of the gods were car- 
ried on folemn occafions. 

APENRADE, a town of Slefwic, or fouth 


Jutland, fituated on a bay of the Baltic- — 


fea, in 10° eaft longitude, and 55° nortle 
latitude, 
APENZEL, a town of Switzerland, capi- 


tal of the canton of the fame name, and 


fituated in 9° eaft longitude, and 47% 
30’ north latitude. 

APEPSY, in medicine, denotes crudity or 
a bad digeftion, arifing from a rawnefS 


. 


4 


of the ftomach, and a want of concogtion | 


of the aliments. 


APER, in zoology, the boar, or male of 


the hog-kind. See the article Hoc. 

APER, in ichthyology, a name by which 
fome call two very diltin® fithes, the zeus 
and caprifcus, See the articles Zeus, and 
CaPriscus, 

APER mofchiferus, the mufk-boar, in zoo- 
logy, the fame with the american tajacu. 
See the article Tayacu. 

APE’/RIENS, palpebram reffus, in anato- 
my, amutcle of the eye-lid, It arifes 
fharp and flefhy from the profoundeft part 
of the orbit, near the place where the op- 
tic nerve is tranfiitted, paffing diredly 
over the mufculus attollens ; it becomes 
tendinous, as it marches over the ball of 


the eye, whenee it {till grows broader and | 


thinner, till it is inferted into the whole 

fuperior part of the upper eye-lid. 
APERIENTS, in the materia medica, an 
appellation given to fuch medicines as fa- 
cilitate the circtiation of the juices in 
their 
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_ their containing veffels, by removing all 

obftructions, See the articles DETER- 
GENTs and DEOBSTRUENTS. 
The five greater aperient roots of the 
Shops are fmallage, fennel, afparagus, 
parfly, and butcher’s-broom ; as the five 
leffer ones are grafs, madder, eryngo, ca- 
pers, and chammoc, 

APERTURE, the opening of any thing, 
or a hole or cleft inany continuous fubject. 

APERTURE, in geometry, the fpace be- 
tween two right lines which meet in a 
point, and form an angle. 

APERTURE, in optics, a round hole ina 
turned bit of wood or plate of tin, placed 
within fide of a telefcope or microfcope, 
near to the object glafs, by means of 
which more rays are admitted, and a 
more diftinct appearance of the object is 
obtained. According to Mr. Huygens, 
the belt aperture for an object glafs of 
thirty feet, is as thirty to three ; thatis, 
as ten to one, fo is the fquare root of the 
focal diftance of any lens, multiplied by 
thirty to its proper aperture. Mr, Au- 


zout fays, he found by experience, that . 


the proper apertures of telefcopes, ought 
to be nearly in the fubduplicate ratio of 
their length. It is certain that objett- 
giaffes will admit of greater apertures, if 
the tubes be blackened within fide, and 
their paflage be furnifhed with wooden 
rings. 

APERTURES, or APERTIONS, in archi- 
tefture, are ufed to fignify doors, win- 
dows, chimneys, outlets and inlets for 
light, {moke, &c, They ought to be as 
few in number, and as moderate in di- 
menfions as poffible, and never made too 
near the angles of the walls. 

APERTURA TABULARUM, in law books, 
the breaking open a laft will and tefta- 
ment. See the article WILL, Gc, 

APERTURA FEuDI, in the civil law, fig- 
nifics the lofs of a feudal tenure, by de- 
fault of iffue to him to whom the feud was 
firft granted. See the article Fez. 

APETALOSE, or APETALOUS, among 
botanifts, an appellation given to fuch 
plants as have no flower- leaves, 

APEX, in antiquity, the creft of a helmet, 
but more efpecially a kind of cap worn 
by the flamens. 

APEX, among grammarians, denotes the 
mark of a long fyllable, falfely called a 
long accent, See the article ACCENT. 

APHACA, VETCHLING, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, with papilionaceous flowers, 
and a {mall pod for its feed-veffel. Lin- 
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neus makes it only a fpecies of Jathyrus. 


See plate XIX. fig. 4. and the article 
LATHYRUS. |} 


APHZERESIS, apatpsci; in grammar, 2 


figure by which a letter or fyllable is cut 
off from the beginning of a word. 


APHARESIS, that part of furgery which 


teaches to take away fuperfluities. 


APHANES, PaRSkEY-PIERT, in botany, 


a genus of the tetrandria digynia clafs of 
plants, the calyx of which is a perma- 
nent perianthium of a tubulated figure, 
confifting. of a fingle leaf divided into 
eight fegments at the edge, and thofe al- 
ternately larger and {maller: there is no 
corolla; nor is there any pericarpium ; 
but the calyx clofes at the mouth, and 
contains: two oval acuminated feeds, 
so ble and of the length of the 
vie. 


APHELIUM, or APHELION, in aftro- 


nomy, is that point in any planet’s orbit, 
in which it is fartheft diftant from the fun; 
being in the new aftronomy, that end of 
the greater axis of the elliptical orbit of 
the planet, moft remote from the focus 
wherein the fun is. 

The times of the aphelia of the primary 
planets, may be known by their apparent 
diameters appearing lealt; as allo, by 
their moving floweft in a given time. 
They may likewife be found by calcula-. 
tion, the method of doing which is deli- 
vered in moft aftronomical writers. 
Kepler places the aphelia for the year 
1700, asin tab. N°. 1; and Dela Hire, 
as in tab. N°. 2. 
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De la Hire makes the yearly motion of 
them tobe fh 1/22”, 261" 34”, f 3/7”; 
2 1/ 26”, and fe] 1/ 39”. 

Dr. Halley has given us a ftrift geome- 
trical method for finding the aphelia of 
the planets, in the Philof. Tranfaét. N°. 
728, 

Sir Ifaac Newton and Dr. Gregory have 
proved that the aphelia of the primary 
planets are at reft. See Princip. prop. 14. 
lib. 3. And in the {cholium to the above 
propofition they fay, that the planets near- 
eft to the fun, wiz. Mercury, Venus, 


.the Earth, and Mars, from the aétions of 


Jupiter and Saturn upon them, move a 
{mall matter in confequentia with regard 


to 
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_ to the fixed ftars, and that in the fefqui- 
plicate ratio of their refpective diftances 
from the fun, 

APHIS, in zoology, the general name for 
the infeéts called in englifh tree-lice. 
The aphis has four erect wings, or none 
at all; its trunk is reflex; and the body 
is formed into two horns behind. 

APHORISM, 2$opies.@-, a maxim or prin- 
ciple of a {cience ; or a fentence which 
comprehendsa great deal in a few words, 
‘The term is feldom ufed but in medicine 
andlaw. We fay the aphorifms of Hip- 
pocrates, the aphorifms of the civil law, 
political aphorifms, @c. 

APHORISTIC, fomething belonging to, 

or partaking of, the nature of an aphorifm, 
See the preceding article. 
The aphoriftic method ftands contradif- 
tinguifhed to the fyftematic, or methodi- 
cal, as alfo to the diexodic, or difcurfive 
way.: The aphoriftic method has great 
advantages, as containing much matter 
in a fmall compafs; fentiments are here 
almoft as numerous as expreflions; and 
doétrines may be counted by phrates. 
Every thing is clofe and pertinent, no 
room for ufelefs difcuffions, or for lan- 
guifhing conneétions, and tranfitions ; 
there is hardly a word to be loft. 

APHRACTI, agp2+4:s, in the maritime af- 
fairs of the antients, were open veficls, 
without any decks. 

APHRODISIA, eopicie, in antiquity, 
feftivals kept in honour of Venus, the 
moft remarkable of which was that cele- 
brated by the Cyprians, firft inftituted by 
Cinyras, out of whole family certain 


priefts of Venus were eleéted, and for _ 


that reafon named Kovgadz:. “At this fo- 
lemnity feveral myfterious rites were 
practifed: all who were initiated to them 
offered a piece of money to Venus as an 
harlot, and received as a token of the 
goddefs’s favour a meafure of falt, anda 
$rroo; the former becaufe falt is a con- 
cretion of fea-water, to which Venus was 
thought to owe her birth; the latter be- 
caufe fhe was the goddefs of wanton- 
nefs. 

APHRODISIACS, among phyficians, me- 
dicines which increafe the quantity of 
feed, and create an inclination to venery. 

APHRODITA, in zoology, one of the 
naked fea-infeé&ts, of an ova! fhape, and 
acculeated, with a perforation in the mid- 
dle of the back. 

APHTHZE, in medicine, fmall, round, 
and fuperficial ulcers arifing in the mouth. 
The principal feat of this difeafe, is the 
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extremity of excretory veffels, falival 
glands, and, in fhort all glands that fur- 
nifh a humour like the faliva, as the lips, 
gums, &e. 
Children and old men are fubjeét to the 
aphthe, becaufe the vis vite in both is 
languid, and the humours liable to be- 
come vifcous, In the cure of the aphtha, 
it will be proper to ufe mel rofatum, acie 
dulated with the {pirit of vitriol. 

APHYA Cozires, in ichthyology, a 
{pecies of gobius, with feventeen rays in 
the fecond dorfal fin. Sce Gosius. 
It is avery pretty, tho’a very {mall fihh, 
about an inch and a half long ; the head 
is fhort and compreffed, and the body 
rounded and alfo fomewhat comprefled. 

APHYLLANTHES, the blue moutpellier- 
pink, in botany, a genus of the hexan- 
dria monogynia cla{s of plants, the calyx 
of which is compofed of a number of im- 
bricated, lanceolated fpathe ; the corolla 


confifts of fix petals, of an obverfely oval . ~ 


figure, terminating at the bafe in very 
narrow ungues, and patent at the limb, 
forming a kind of tube below it: the 
fruit is a turbinated capfule of a triangu- 
lar figure, and contains three cells; the 
feeds are oval. 

APIARY, a place where bees are kept, 
which fhould be properly defended from 
high winds, as well as from poultry, 
hogs, &c, whofe dung is extremely of- 
fenfive to the bees. See BEE and Hive. 

APICES, in botany, the fame with an- 
thera. See the article pies Be 

APIS, or APgEs, in zoology, a genus of 
four-winged infeéts, with wings entirely 
membranaceous, and their tails furnifhed. 
with a fting ; comprehending the bee, 
hornet, wafp, and humble-bee. See the 
articles BEE, HORNET, &c, 

APIUM, PaRsLEY, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria digynia clafs of plants, the 
partial umbel of which is compofed of a 
great many rays; the general umbel of 
fewer: they have neither of them any 
involucra; the perianthium is {carce vi- 
fible ; the general corolla is uniform 3 
the fingle flowers confift each of five 
roundifh, inflex, equal petals: the fruit 
is naked, oval, {triated, and divifible into. 
two parts, containing two feeds of an 
oblong oval fhape, convex and ftriated on 
one fide, and plane onthe other. See the 
article PARSLEY, 

APLUDA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria digynia clais of plants, the com- 
mon calyx of which is an univalve, bi- 
floral, oyated, concave, loofe, mucronat- 

& ed 
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ed glume ; the proper glume is bivalve, 
and placed obliquely; the corolla is a 
bivalve glume of the length of the cup: 
there is no pericarpium’: the feed, which 
is fingle, is involved in the glume of the 
corolla. 

APLUSTRE, APLustTrz#, or AMPLUS- 
TR2, in the naval architeéture of the an- 
tients, an ornament refembling a thield 

_ fixed in the poop of a thip, in which cafe 
it differed from the acroftolium. See the 
article ACROSTOLIUM. 

APOBATERION, in antiquity, a vale- 
diStory fpeech or poem made by a perfon 

- on departing out of his own country, and 
addreffed to his friends or relations, 

APOCALYPSE, emoxarvtic, one of the 

facred books of the New Teftament, fo 
called from its containing revelations con- 
cerning feveral important doétrines of 
chriftianity, 
It ftands laft in the canon of fcripture, 
and is generally attributed to the apoftle 
St. John ; tho’ there have not been want- 
ing fome, who afcribe it to other authors, 
and even wholly rejeét it as {purious. 

APOCOPE, among grammarians, a figure 
which cuts off'a letter or fyllable from the 
end of a word, as ingeni for ingenii. 

APOCRISIARIUS, in antiquity, an offi- 

cer who delivered the meflages of the 
‘emperor. He became afterwards chan- 
cellor, and kept the feals. It was alfo 
atitle given to a bifhop’s refident at court, 
to the pope’s deputy at Conftantinople, 
and to the treafurer of a monaftery. 

APOCRUSTICS, amoxpesixa, in medi- 
cine, the fame. with repellents. See the 
article REPELLENTS. 

‘APOCRYPHAL, fomething dubious, is 

~* mofe particularly applied to certain books 
not admitted into the canon of {crip- 
ture, Thofe are certain books of the 
Old Teflament extant onlyin greck, ad- 

’ ‘mitted by the church of Rome as canoni- 
cal, but rejected by the reformed churches 
as no part of holy writ; fuch are the 
books of Judith, Wifdom, Tobit, Baruch, 
Maccabees, the third and fourth books 
of Efdras, 

In this fenfe apocryphal ftands diftin- 
guifhed from canonical, though the ro- 
mith church difowns the diftinction. See 
the articles Canon and CANONICAL. 
Authors are divided as to the origin of 
the appellation apocryphal, and the rea- 
fon why it was given to thefe books. 
‘The apocryphal books were not received 
into the canon, either of the Jews, or an- 
tient Chriftians, but were firft miade ca- 
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nonical by a decree of the council of 
Trent. The apocryphal books, accord- 
ing to the fixth article of the church of 
England, are to be read for example of 
life and inftru€tion of manners 3 but it’ 
doth not apply them to eftablifh any doc- 


trine. 


APOCYNUM, pbocsgane, in_ botany. 


See the article DOGSBANE. 


APODICTICAL, among philofophers, a 


term importing a demontftrative proof, or 
{yftematical method of teaching. 


APOGEE, apogeum, in the old aftronomy, 


that point of the orbit of a planet, or the 
fun, which is fartheft from the earth. 
Antient aftronomy, which placed the 
earth in the center of the fyftem, was 
much taken up in afcertaining the apogee 
and perigee; which the moderns have 
changed for aphelium and perihelium, 
See the article APHELIUM, &c. 


APOLLINARIAN GAMgEs, in roman an- 


tiquity, an appellation given to certain 
theatrical entertainments, celebrated an- 
nually in honour of Apollo. They were 
inftituted in the year of Rome 542. The 
occafion was a kind of oracle delivered 
by the prophet Marcus after the fatal 
battle at Canne, declaring, that to expel 
the enemy, and cure the people of an in- 
feflious difeafe, which then prevailed, fa- 
cred games were to be annually perform- 
ed in honour of Apollo; the pretor to 
have the dire&tion of them, and the de- 
cemviri to offer facrifices after the grecian 


vile. 


APOLLINARIANS,orAPOLLINARISTS, 


in church hiftory, a fect of heretics who 
maintained, that Jefus Chrift had neither 
a rational human foul, or a true body. 


APOLLONIA, in antiquity, an annual 


feftival celebrated by the ZEgialians in ho- 
nour of Apollo. 

APOLOGETI€CAL, 
fomething faid or written in the manner 
of an apology. See APOLOGY, 


APOLOGUE, in matters of literature, an 


ingenious method of conveying inftruc- 
tion by means of a feigned relation, call- 
eda moral fable. 

The only difference between a parable 
and an apologue is, that the former being 
drawn from what paffes among man- 
kind, requires probability in the narra- 
tion: whereas the apologue being taken 
from the fuppofed aétions of brutes, or — 
even of things inanimate, is not tied down ~ 
to the ftri& rules of probability. AEfop’s . 
fables are a model of this kind of writ- 


ing, 
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APOLOGY, emsroyiz, a Greek term lite- 
rally importing an excufe or defence, of 
fome perfon, action, and the like ; whe- 
ther made by word of mouth, viva voce, 
or in writing. 

APOMELIT, among antient phyficians, a 
deco&tion of honey and vinegar, much 
ufed as a detergent, promoter of ftool, 
urine, &c. 

APONEUROSIS, amoevpwzis, among phy- 
ficians, a term fometimes uled to denote 
the expanfion of a nerve or tendon in the 
manner of a membrane; fometimes for 
the cutting off a nerve; and, finally, for 
the tendon itfelf, 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, in_ phar- 
macy, medicines proper to clear the head 

from fuperfluous phlegm, whether by 
fpitting, or by the nofe; and confequent- 
ly comprehending matfticatories, and fter- 
nutatories, or errhines. 

APOPHTHEGM, arcp6:yu2, a fhort, fen- 
tentious, and inftruétive remark pronounc- 
ced by a perfon of diflinguifhed charac- 
ter. Such are the apophthegms of Plu- 
tarch, and thofe of the antients collected 
by Lycofthenes. 

APOPHYGE, in architeture, a concave, 
part or ring of a column, lying above or 
below the flat member. The }’rench call 
it le conge d’en bas, or d'en haut; the 
Ttalians, cavo de baffo, or di fopra, and 
alfo 21 vivo di baffo. 

he apophyge, originally, was no more 
than the ring, or ferril, at firft fixed on 
the extremities of wooden pillars, to keep 
them from fplitting; which, afterwards, 
was imitated in ftone. 

| APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, an excrefcence 

from the body of a bone, of which it is a 
true continuous part, as a branch is of a 
tree. 

The apophyfes take different names, with 
refpect to their fituation, ufe or figure ; 
{uch arecoracoides,mamellaris, maftoides, 
ftyloides, obliqua, recta, fuperficialis,@c. 
See CoRACOIDES, Ge, 

The principal ufes of the apophyfes are, 
x. To make the better articulations, whe- 
ther thefe be intended to have motion, or 
to be fixed. 2: To afford a firm place 
of infertion for the mufcles, And, 3. 
‘Todefend the other parts, 

APOPLECTIC, whatever relates or be- 
longs to an apoplexy. ‘Thus we fay, an 
apopleétic fit, See the next article. 

APOPLEXY, a diftemper in which the 
patient is fuddenly deprived of the exer- 
eife of all the fenfes, and of voluntary 
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motion; while a ftrong pulfe remains 
with a deep refpiration, attended with a 
ftertor, and the appearance of a profound 
fleep. This diforder arifes from what- 
ever caufe is capable of preventing either 
totally or in part, the. influx of the nei- 
vous fluid to the organs of fenfe, and the 
reflux of the fame fluid from thefe or- 
gans to the common fenfory in the brain, 
1. The natural make of the body may 
difpofe to an apoplexy, when a large 
head and fhort neck favour the con- 
geltion of blood and humours in the 
head ; or a corpulent body renders the 


capillary arteries fubject to compreffion, . 


2. It may be occafioned by polypous 
concretions in. the carotid or vertebral 
arteries, or by an inflammatory fizinefs, 
and thick pituitous difpofition of the 
whole mafs of blood, 3. By an extra- 
vafation of the refpeftive fluids contain- 
ed in the arterial, nervous and lymphatic 
veffels; and, finally, by whatever ob- 
ftruéts the return of the blood from the 
veflels of the brain to the heart. Hence 
it appears that apoplexies are produced 
by various caufes, and may properly e-= 
nough be diftinguifhed into fanguinous 
and pituitous, to which may be added fe- 
rous, atrabilarious, polypous, &c, 

An apoplexy may be forefeen from the 
frame of the body, from a knowledge of 
the predifpofing caufés; and from the 
firft effe&ts of thefe caufes, as a tremor, 
vacillation, vertigo, ftupor, deprivation 
of memory, and a frequent incubus, As 
to the cure and prevention of an apo- 
plexy, no univerfal rules can be laid 
down; for the method of relief muft 
vary, according to the predifpofing caufes 
and the parts principally affected. In 
general, however, it is neceflary to pro- 
cure evacuations by all poflible means, 
by emetics, and by acrid clyfters; and 
not to omit external topics to the head, 
which ftimulate or refolve, of which kind 
blifters raifed by cantharides are of the 
greateft fervice, During the fit, copious 
bleeding in the jugulars is to be ufed, 
{trong volatiles to be applied to the nofe, 
and the temples rubbed with cephalic mix- 
tures. Arteriotomy, {carification of the 
occiput, and the actual cautery, are alfo 
recommended. 

APORRHOEA, a term ufed by fome wri- 
ters, to denote any kind of effluvia. See 
the article EFFLUVIUM. 

APOSIOPESIS, axociwmnsis, in rhetorics 
the fupprefling, or omitting to. relate a 
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part of the fubjet: thus the poet paffes APOSTOLICI, an early fe& of chriftians, 


of the circumitance of Dido’s killing 
herfelf. 
Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia 
ferro 
Collapfam adjpiciunt. 
APOSTACY, the abandoning the true 
religion. The primitive chriftian church 
diftinguifhed feveral kinds of apoftacy. 
‘The firft of thofe who went over intirely 
from chriftianity to judaifm ; the fecond 
‘of thofe who mingled judaifm and chri- 
ftianity together ; and the third of thofe 
who complied fo far with the Jews, as 
‘to communicate with them in many of 
their unlawful practices, without making 

a formal profeffion of their religion. Bus 

the fourth fort was of thofe who, after 

having been fometime chriflians, volun- 
» tarily relapfed into paganifin, 
APOSTATE, one who deferts his reli- 

gion, Among the romanifts, it fignifies 

a man who, without a legal difpenfation, 

forfakes a religious order of which he had 

made profeflion. Hence, , 
APOSTATA CAPIENDA, in the Englifh 
' law, a writ that formerly lay againft a 

perfon who having entered into fome 

order of religion, broke out again, and 
«4, wandered up and down the country, 
~ “A POSTERIORI, or demonftration A Po- 
~ * “" STERIORI, See the article DEMONSTRA- 
Ni TION. ; 
_APOSTHUME, or aposTEM, AMON y 
' _ the fame with abfcefs. See ABscEss. 
APOSTIL, apofilla, in matters of litera- 

“ture, the fame with a marginal note. 

APOSTLE, emo¢ox@-, properly fignifies a 
" meflenger or perfon fent by another upon 
fome bufinefs; and hence, by way of 
“¢ ence, denotes one of the twelve dif- 
_ ciples, commiffioned by Jefus Chrift to 
pr xe gofpel. 

Mhe apoftles are ulually reprefented with 
‘their refpective badges: thus, Peter is 
painted with the keys; Paul, with a 
_. {word ; Andrew, with a crofs; James 
or the greater, with a pilgrim’s ftaff, and 
ain a gourd-bottle ; James the lefs, with a 
_. .. fuller’s pole ; John, witha cup and a 

~~ winged ferpent flying out of it; Bartho- 

: vale with a knife; Philip, with a 

ong ftaff, the upper end of which is 
formed into a crofs; Thomas, with a 
Jance; Matthew, with a hatchet; Ma- 
es, with a battle-ax ; Simon, with a 
-  faw; and Jude, with aclub. 

- ApvosTies-Creed. See the article CREED. 

APOSTOLIC, or arosToLicaL, fome- 

‘thing conneéted with, or derived from, 
the apoftles. See the article APOSTLE, 


' 


who pretended to lead their lives im imi- 
tation of the apoftles. ‘they condemned 
marriage. 

APOSTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator, in a vehement commo- 
tidn, turns himfelf on all fides, and ap- 
plies to the living and dead, to angels 
and to men, to rocks, proves, &c. Thus 
Adam in Milten’s Paradife loft, 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, 
and bowers, 
With other echo, &c. 

APOsTROPHE, in grammar, a mark plac- 
ed over a letter to thew that a vowel is 
cut off, as call‘d for called, th’ audience 
for the audience. 

APOTACTITES, in church hiftory, 2 
name given to t!.~ apoftolici, from the 
fhew they made of renouncing the world, 
more than other men. See APOSTOLICI. 

APOTHECARY, one who praétifes the 
art of pharmacy. 

This is a gentecl bufinefs, and has been 
in great vogue of late years; there being, 
as is computed, upwards of a thoufand 
in and about London. A youth in- 
tended for this profeffion, fhould be a 
pretty good fcholar, and have fuch a 
knowledge in the Latin tongue, as to be 
able to read the beft writers upon the 
fubje&t of botany, pharmacy, anatomy, 
and medicine, In London, the apothe- 
caries are one of the city companies, and 
by an act which was made perpetual in 


the ninth year of George I. areexempted — 


from ferving upon juries, or in ward and 
parith offices. They are obliged to make 


up their medicines according to the for- — 


mulas prefcribed in the college difpenfa- 
tory, and are liable to have their fhops vi- 
fited by the cenfors of the college, who 
are tmpowered to deftroy fuch medicines 
as they think not good, 
APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a ceremony 
by which the antient Romans compli- 
mented their emperors and great men af- 
ter their death, with a place among the 
gods. Itis defcribed as follows. After 
the body of the deceafed had been burnt 
with the ufual folemnities, an image of 
wax, exactly refembling him, was placed 
on an ivory couch, where it lay for feven 
days, attended by the fenate and ladies 
of the higheft quality in mourning; and 
then the young fenators and knights bore 
the bed of ftate thro’ the via facra to the 
old forum, and from thence to the campus 
martius, where it was depofited upon an 
edifice built in form of a pyramid. The 
bed being thus placed, amidi a quan 
3 , ° 
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“of {pices and other combuttibles, and the 
knights having made a proceffion in fo- 


Jemn meafure round the pile, the new | 


emperor, with a torch in his hand, fet 

fire to it, whilft an eagle, let fly from the 

top of the building, and mounting in the 

air with a firebrand, was fuppofed to con- 

vey the foul of the deceafed to heaven, and 

thenceforward he was ranked among the 
ods. 

APOTOME, in geometry, the difference 
between two incommenfurable lines : 
thus, EC, (plate XIX. fig. 5, N°. 1.) 
is the apotome of AC and AB. + 
If we fuppofe A C=a, and A B=S, then 
will their apotome be a—4/ 5; or, in 
numbers, 2—,/3. Hence alfo the dif- 
ference between the fide A C=2(ibid. 
N°. 2.) of an equilateral triangle A BC, 
and the perpendicular B Os fay is an 

“~ apotome, wiz.=2—,/3, And, uni- 

verfally, if AC (ibid. N°. 3.) be a 
_femi-parabola, whofe axis is A B, and 
its latus rectum = 1, andif AD bea 
tangent to the vertex at A, and this be 
divided into the parts A a=2, Ab=s3, 
Ac=5, Ad=6, &c. and perpendicu. 
lars a1, b2, ¢ 3, 44, &e. be drawn, 
thefe will be, from the nature of the curve, 
/*? 4/39 /5 ,/% Ge. relpe&ively ; 
and fo $A a (=31)—at, willbe :— 2; 
fia—bz will be2— 3, &c, by 


which means you will have an infinite (e- 
ries of different apotomes. 

APoromeE, in mufic, the difference be- 
tween a greater and leffer femi-tone, ex- 
prefied by the ratio 123 ; 125, 

APOZEM, a medicine; the fame with 
decoétion. See the article DecocTion, 

APPARATUS, aterm ufed to denote a 
complete fet of inftruments, or other 
utenfils, belonging to any artift or ma- 
chine: thus we fay a furgeon’s apparatus, 
a chemift’s apparatus, the apparatus of 
the air-pump, microfcope, &¢. 

APPARENT, in a general fenfe, fome- 
thing that is vifible to the eyes, or obyi- 
‘Ous to the underftanding. 

APPARENT, among mathematicians and 
aftronomers, denotes things as the ap- 
pear to us, in contradiftinétion from real 
or true: thus we fay, the apparent dia- 
meter, diftance, magnitude, place, figure, 
&c. of bodies. See the articles DIAME- 
TER, Distance, &c, 

£ RENT motion. See Morion. 

APPARITION, in a general fenfe, de- 

, notes fimply the appearance of a thing. 

“Abranrrion, in a mere limited fenfe, is 
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ufed for a fpeétre, ghoft, or the like prie- 
ternatural appearance: thus we read of 
apparitions of angels, departed fouls, &¢c. 
Several inftances of apparitions occur in 
the Bible; that of Samuel, raifed by the 
witch of Endor, has oceafioned great dif- 
putes. We find great controverfies among 
authors, in relation to the reality, the ex- 
iftence or non-exiftence, the poffibility or 
impoffibility of apparitions. The Chal- 
deans, the Jews and other nations have 
been the fteady afferters of the belief of P 
apparitions. ‘The difbelief of {pirits and 
apparitions, is by fome made one of the 
marks of infidelity, if not of atheifm. © 
Many of the apparitions, we are told of 
in writers, are doubtlefs mere delufions of 
the fenfe; many others were feen but ia 
dreams or deliquiums ; many others are 
fictions contrived merely to amufe, or 
anfwer fome purpofe. Apparitions it is 
certain are machines that on occafion 
have been of good fervice both to gene-~ 
rals, to minifters of ftate, to priefts and . 
others. It has been controverted whe- 
ther an apparition be any proof of a fu- 
ture ftate. Beh 
The abbé de St. Pierre has a difcourfe 
exprefs on the phyfical method of folving 
or accounting for apparitions; he makes 
them the effect of feverith dreams, dif- 
turbed imaginations, &¢, 

APPARITIONs in aftronomy, fignifies a ftar 
or other luminary’s becoming vifible, 
which before was hid. It ftands oppofed 
to occultation. 

Circle of perpetual APPARITION 
article CIRCLE, &c. : 

APPARITOR, among the Romans, a ge- 
neral term to comprehend all attendants 
of judges and magiltrates appointed to rea 
ceive and execute their orders. Appari- 
tor, with us, isa meffenger, that ferves. 
the procefs of a {piritual court, or a beadle 
in an univerfity, who carri¢s the mace. 
See the article BEADLE. 

APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one 
hand extended with the full palm ap-= 
pearing, and the thumb and fingers at 
full length. Z 

APPEAL, in law, the removal of a caufe 
from an inferior to a fuperior court or 
judge, when a perfon thinks thim(felf ag- 
grieved by the fentence of the inferior 
judge, Appeals lie from all the ordi- 
nary, courts of juftice to the houfe of 
lords. In ecclefiaftical caufes, if an.ap- _ 
peal is brought before a bifhop, it may — 
be removed to the archbifhop; if before — 
an archdeacon, to the court of i 

an 
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and thence to the archbifhop ; and from 
the archbifhop’s court to the king in 
chancery. 
Appeal, in common law, is taken for the 
accufation of a murderer by a perfon whe 
had intereft in the party killed; or of a 
felon by anaccomplice. Itis profecuted 
either by writ or by bill: by writ, when 
a writ is purchafed out of the chancery 
by one perfon againft another, command- 
ing him to appeal fome third perfon of fe- 
lony, and to find pledges for doing it ef- 
feQtually ; by bill, when the perfon him- 
felf gives in his accufation in writing, of- 
fering to undergo the burden of appeal- 
ing the perfon therein named. 


APPEAL OF MAIM is the accufing one that 


has maimed another, 

APPEAL OF RAPE lies where any woman 
is ravifhed. Thefe laft are now much 
difufed, but the appeal of murder is fre- 
quently brought. 

APPEARANCE, in a general fenfe, the 
exterior furface of a thing, or that which 
immediately ftrikes the fenfe, or the ima- 
gination. 

APPEARANCE, in law, fignifies a defend- 
ant’s filing a common or fpecial bail, on 
any procefs iffued out of a court of judi- 
eature. In aftions by original, appear- 
ances are entered with the philazer of the 
county ; and by bill, with the protho- 
notary. 

In perfpective, APPEARANCE is the pro- 
jection of a figure or body on the per- 
{pective plane, In optics, dire&t appear- 
ance is the fight of any objeét by dirett 
rays, without refraction or refleétion. 

In aftronomy, APPEARANCE fignifies the 
fame as phenomena or phafes ; and in 
phyflology, the fame as phafmata, See 
the articles PERSPECTIVE, PH NOME- 
NON, PHasmMaTa, &c. 

APPEASING MEDICINES, the fame with 
paregorics or anodynes. See ihe article 
ANODYNE, 

APPELLANT, in a general fenfe, one 
who appeals. See the article APPEAL. 

APPELLANTS, in church-hiftory, an ap- 
pellation given to fuch of the roman ca- 
tholic clergy, as appeal from the conftitu- 
tion wsigenitus, to a general council. 

APPELLATIVE, in grammar, a noun, 
or name, which is applicable to a whole 
fpecies or kind, as man, horfe ; in con- 

-tradiftinGtion to a proper name. . See the 
articles Noun, NAME, and GENERAL 
TERMS. 

APPELLEE, among lawyers, the perfon 
againft whom an appeal is brought, See 
the article APPEAL. 
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APPENNAGE., See the article APANAGE. 

APPENDANT, in law, any thing that is 
inheritable, belonging to fome more wor- 
thy inheritance; as an advowfon, com- 
mon, or court, may be appendant to a 
manor, land to an office, &c. but land 
cannot be appendant to land, for both 
are corporeal inheritances, and one thing 
corporeal cannot be appendant to an- 
other. 

APPENDI'CULA Vermiformis, in ana- 
tomy, On one fide of the bottom of the 
cecum lies an appendix, refembling a 
fmall inteftine, nearly of the fame length 
with the cecum, but very flender, It is 
termed appendicula vermiformis from its 
fuppofed refemblance to an earth-worm, 
Its common diameter is about a quarter 
of aninch, By one extremity it opens 
laterally, and a little obliquely, into the 
bottom of the cecum; and the other ex- 
tremity is clofed, being fometimes great- 
er, and fometimes fmaller, than the reft 
of the appendix. 

It has fome contortions like thofe of a 
worm when it is touched, from whence 
comes the epithet of vermicularis, or ver- 
miformis; and it may likewife be com- 
pared to the gills or pendants of a turky 
cock, In ftruéture it nearly refembles 
that of the other inteftines. The internal 
coat of this appendix is folliculous, like 
that of the duodenum; and it is like- 
wife reticular, the mafhes being the 
glandular lacunz, which continually dif- 
charge a fluid into its cavity, 

It has been often difputed whether this ap- 
pendix, or the large portion, which is, as 
it were, the head of the colon, ought to 
be called the cecum ; but the general divi- 
fion of the inteftines into great and fmall 
leaves no doubt of its being only an ap- 
pendix in man, whatever reafon there 
may be for talking differently with re- 
fpect to brutes and birds, 

APPENDIX, in literature, a treatife add- 
ed at the end of a work, to render it 
more complete, See SUPPLEMENT. 

APPENDIX, in anatomy, the fame with 
epiphyfis. See the article EPIPHYSIS. 

APPETITE, appetitus, in a general fenfe, 
the defire of enjoying fome objeét, fup- 
pofed to be conducive to our happinefs. 
When this inclination is guided by rea- 
fon, and proportioned to the intrinfic va- 
lue of the object, it is called rational ap- 
petite ; as, on the other hand, it is deno- 
minated fenfitive appetite, when we have 
only a blind propenfity to a thing, with~ 
out determinate ideas of the good quali- 
ties for which we defire it. 

"Appr 
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APPETITE, in medicine, a certain painful 

or uneafy fenfation, always accompanied 
with a defire to eat or drink. 
An exceffive appetite is called by phyfi- 
cians bulimy, or fames canina; a defect 
or lofs of it, anorexy; and that after 
things improper for food, pica. See the 
articles Butimy, ANOREXY, Ge. 

APPLAUSE, applau/is, or plaufus, an ap- 
probation of fomething fignified by clap- 
ping the hands; in which fenfe it is ftill 
praétifed in colleges and theatres. 

APPLE, awell-known fruit, confifting of 

"a vind, pill, or {kin ; the pulp, or pa- 
renchyma ; the branchery, or feed-veffels 5 
and the coare. 

The apple is not only ufed as food, but 
likewife for making cyder. See CyDER. 

APPLE is alfo an appellation given to feve- 
ral fruits, on account of their refem- 
blance to the common apple: fuch are 
the bitter-apple, love-apple, ;:mad-apple, 
&c. See the article Brrrzr-aPPLeE, &c. 

APPLE of the eye, a name not unfrequently 
given to the pupil, See the articles EyE 
and PuPiL. 

APPLEBY, the chief town of the county of 
Weftmoreland, fituated on the river Eden, 
in 2° 26’ weft longitude, and 54° 30’ 
north latitude. It fends two members to 
parliament. ’ 

APPLICATE; or Ordinate APPLICATE, 
in geometry. See ORDINATES. 

APPLICATION, in a general fenfe, is the 
laying two things together, in order to 

‘difcover their agreement or dilagreement. 

APPLICATION, in geometry, is ufed either 
for divifion; for the fitting or applying 
one quantity to another, whofe areas, but 
not figures, fhall be the fame; or for 
transferring a given line into a circle, or 
other figure, fo that its ends fhall be in the 
perimeter of the figure. 

APPLICATION, among divines, a term 
ufed to fignify the fame as imputation. 
See the article IMPUTATION. 

APPLY, orArpLyina, in geometry. See 
the article APPLICATION, 

APPOGIATURA, in mufic, a {mall note 
inferted by the praétical mufician, be- 
tween two others, at fome diftance, 

APPOINTE’F, a foot foldier, or officer in 
the french army, who receives a greater 
pay than others of the fame rank, in con- 
fideration of his valour or long fervice. 

APPOINTE’E, in heraldry, the fame as 
aguifée ; thus we fay, a crofs appointée, 
to fignify that which has two angles at 
the end cut off, fo as to terminate in 
paints, 
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APPOINTMENT, a penfion given by 
princes and noblemen to retain certain 
perfons in their fervice. See Pension. 
APPORTIONMENT, in law, the divi- 
fion of a rent into parts, in the fame man- 
ner as the land out of which it iffues is 
divided: for example, if a perfon leafes 
three acres of land for a certain rent, and 
afterwards grants away one acre thereof 
to another: the rent fhall be apportioned 
between them. Conditions, however, are 
generally entire, and cannot be appor- 
tioned by an act of the party ; neither 


can a contract be divided or apportioned . 


fo as to fubjeét a man to two aétions. 

APPOSAL of fleriffs fignifies the charging 
them with money received’ on their ac- 
counts in the exchequer. See the article 
SHERIFF, 

APPOSITION, in general, is the putting 
one thing by the fide of another. 

APPOSITION, in grammar, the placing 
two or more fubftantives together, in the 
fame cafe, without any copulative con- 
junction between them; as, ardcbat 
Alexim delicias domini, 

APPRAISING, the valuing or fetting a 
price on goods,. This is ufwally done 
by a fworn appraifer, who, if he values 
the goods too high, is. obliged to take 
them at the price appraifed, Bagi 

APPREHENSION, in logic, the firft or 
moft fimple aét of the mind, whereby it 
perceives, or is confcious of fome idea: 
it is more ufually called perception, See 
the article PERCEPTION, 

APPREHENSION, in law, is the feizing a 
cyiminal, in order to bring him to jultice, 

APPRENTICE, a young perfon bound 
by indenture to fome tradefman, in or- 
der to be inftructed in the myftery or 
trade: By the laws of England, a matter 
may be indiéted for not providing for, or 
for turning away his apprentice: and up- 
on complaint from a mafter, that he ne- 
gleéts his duty, an apprentice may be com- 
mitted to Bridewell, or be bound over to 
the feffions. A duty of 6d. in the pound 
is granted for every fum of 501, or un- 
der, and 42d, in the pound for fums ex- 
ceeding so}, given with all apprentices, 
except fuch as are placed out by church- 
wardens, &c. 

APPRENTICESHIP fignifies either the 
condition of an apprentice, or the time he 
is bound to ferve. 

APPROACH, or APPROACHING, in a 
general fenfe, the acceding or coming to- 
gether of two or more things. 

APPROACHES, in fortification, the works 

thrown 


Px ‘i 
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thrown up by the befiegers, in or order to 
get nearer a fortrefs, without being ex- 
pofed to the enemies cannon: fuch, in a 
more particular manner, are the trenches, 
which fhould be conneéted by parailels, 
or lines of communication. 

The befieged frequently make counter- 
approaches, to interrupt and defeat the 
enemies approaches. See the article 
COUNTER-APPROACHES. 
APPROACHING, in gardening, the in- 
oculating, or ingrafting the fprig of one 
tree into another, without cutting it off 
_ from the parent-tree. This is alfo called 
inarching. See the article INARCHING. 
APPROACHING, in fowling, a method of 
getting near the birds by means of a ma- 
chine, made of hoops and boughs of 
trees, within which the fportfman can- 
ceals himfelf. ba 
APPROBATION, is defined by Mr. 
Hutchefon, a ftate or difpofition of the 
mind wherein we put a value upon, or 
- become pleafed with fome perfon or 
thing. 

Moralifts are divided on the principle of 
approbation, or the motive which deter- 
mines us to approve and difapprove. 
‘The Epicureans will have it to be only 
felf-intereft ; .according to them, that 
which determines any agent to approve 
his own aétion, is its apparent tendency 
to his private happinefs ; and even the 
‘approbation of another’s action flows from 
no other caufe but an opinign of its ten- 
dency to the happinefs of the approver, 
either immediately or remotely, Others 
refolve approbation into a moral fenfe, or 
a principle of benevolence by which we 
are determined to approve every kind af- 
fe&tion either in ourfelves or others, and 
and all publicly ufeful aétions, which we 
imagine to flow from fuch affection, with - 
out any view therein to opr own private 
happinefs. 

APPROPRIARE communam, in law, 
is to difcommon ; that is, to inclofe any 
«parcel of land, that before was open and 


common. See the article COMMON, 
APPROPRIARE AD HONOREM, to bring a 
manor within the liberty of an honour. 


See the article Manor and Honour, 
APPROPRIATE, in law. See the text 
article. 

APPROPRIATION, the annexing a be- 
nefice to the proper and perpetual ufe of 
a religious houfe, bifhopric, college, &-, 
Where the king is patron, he may make 
appropriations himfelf; but in other 
cales, after obtaining his licence in chan- 
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APPROVEMENT, among old writers, 


APPROVER, in law, one who, confeff- 


TH Fe, 


cery, the confent of the ordinary, patrer, 
and incumbent is requifite. Appropria= 
tions cannot be affigned over, but thofe to 


whom they are granted may make leafes 
of the profits. 


is generally taken for the fame as im- 
provement ; but in law is more particu- 
larly ufed for the inclofing part of a come 
mon by the lord of the manor. _ 

If, however, there be not fufficient com- 
mon left for the tenant, he may have a 
writ of affize and recover triple damages : 
in fuch a cafe alfo a commoner may break 
down the inclofures. 


ing that he has committed a felomy, ac- 
cules one or more of his accomplices. 


Approvers, moreover, fignify bailiffs of | 


lords in their franchifes, fheriffs; and 
likewife fuch perfons as have the Jetting 
the king’s demefnes in fmall manors, 
See BAILIFF, SHERIFF, DEMESNE, 


APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and — 
algebra, the coming nearer and nearer to | 


a root, or other quantity fought, without 


expecting to be ever able to find it exact- | 
ly. There are feveral methods for doing | 
this, to be found in mathematical. books, | 


being nothing but infinitely converging 


feries, fome approaching quicker, others 


flower towards the truth, 

By fuch an approximation the value of a 
quantity may be found, though not to 
the utmoft degree of exaétnefs, yet fuf- 
ficiently fo for practice. Thus /2— 
1.41421356, &c. — the approximating 
feries x + 745 trictrésstreocots 
&c. or fuppoling x = ',, equal to the 


F te a ee 
feries 1 X gt ge tizs tie te Ge. 


1+ 4x 3 


Again, fuppofing qt + b to be a non- 

quadrate number, and a2 + 5 to be a 

non-cubic one; then will “"gza% = 
a b ~———— 


a +— a5 and yf B+ 6 Sat 


2a*+i4h 


There is a general method of inveftigat- 
ing the value of fuch feries, for which 
See the article SERIES. 
Mr. Mac-Laurin likewife delivers an- 
other method of approximation, viz. by 
the limits of the propofed equation. See 
the articles Limit and EQUATION. 
APPUI, 
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APPUTI, in the manege, the fenfe of the 
action of the bridle in the horfeman’s 
hand. Thus we jay, a horfe has no ap- 
pul, when he cannot fuffer the bit to bear 
never fo little upon the parts of the mouth. 
To give a horle a good appui, he fhould 
be galioped, and put often back. 

APPULSE, in aftronomy, the approach 
of a planet towards a conjunétion with the 
fun, or any of the fixed ftars. See the 
article CONJUNCTION. 


het 
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fituated about twenty-five miles north of 
Aix, in 5° 20’ eaft longitude, and 43% 
50’ north latitude. 


APTERIA, in the innzan fyftem of zoo- 


Jogy, the feventh and laft order of infeéts, 
the diftinguifhing chara&teriftic of which 
is, that the infeéts comprehended in it, 
have no wings: fuch are the loufe, the 
flea, the podura, the monoculus, the aca- 
rus, the {pider, the {corpion, and the crab. 
See the articles Louse, Fuga, @e. — 


APTHANE, a title antiently given to the 
higheft degrees of nobility in Scotland. 
See the article THANE. : 

APTITUDE, a term fometimes ufed to 
fignify the fitnefs of a thing, to anfwera 
certain purpofe. 

APTITUDE, or APTNESS; in a mofe li- 
mited fenfe, is ufed for quicknefs or rea~ 
dinefs of genius. 

-APTOTE, anlalv, among grammarians, | 
an indeclinable noun, or oe which has 
no variation of cafes, as fas, nefas, &c. » 

APULIA, in geography. The ealt fide of 
the kingdom of Naples, which lies along 
the gulph of Venice, went antiently by 
this name, but is now known by the name 
of Capitanata, Terra di Barri, and O- 
tranto. : 

APUS, in aftronomy, a conftellation of the 
fouthern hemilphere placed near the pole, 
between the triangulum auftrale, and the 
chameleon, fuppoled to :eprefent the bird 
of paradife, ; 
There are four ftars of the fixth, three of 
the fifh, and four of the fourth magni- 
tude, in the conftellation apus. ~~ 
Dr, Halley, in 1677, obferved the longi-« 
tude and latitude of the ftars in apus, 
which Hevelius in his prodromus reduced 
with fome alteration to the yeaf 1700. 

P. Noel has alto given the places. of thefe 
ftars, with their right afcenfions and de- 

_ clinations for the year 1687: but his ob- 
fervations differ widely from thofe of Dr, © 
Halley. Hevelius has reprefented the fi- 
gure of apus, and its ftars, in his firma 


The appulles of the planets to the fixed 
ftars have always been of great ule to 
aftronomers in order to fix the places of 
the former. The antients wanting an 
ealy method of comparing the planets 
with the ecliptic, which is not vifible, had 
. fcarce any other way of fixing their fitua- 
tions, but by obferving their traét among 
' the fixed ftars, and remarking their ap- 
pulles to fome of thofe vifible points. 
Dr. Halley has publifhed a method of de- 
termining the places of the planets, by 
obferving their near appulles to the fixed 
ftars. 

APPURTENANCES, in common law, 
fignify things corporeal and incorporeal, 
that appertain to another thing as prin- 
cipal ; as hamlets to a manor, and com- 
mon of pafture and fifhery, Things muft 
agree in nature and quality to be appur- 
tenant, as a turbary, ora feat ina church, 
to a honfe. 

APRICOT, or ApricocK, armeniaca, 
in botany, a {pecies of prunus, with rofa- 
ceous flowers, and a delicious flefhy fruit, 
of a roundifh figure, See plate XIX. 
fig. 6. and the article PRuNUs. 

APRIL, aprilis, in chronology, the fourth 
month of the year, containing only thirty 
days. 

A PRIORI, a kind of demonftration. 
See the article DEMONSTRATION. 

APRON, in gunnery, the piece of lead 
which covers the touch-hole of a cannon. 
See the article CANNON, 

APSIS, in altronomy; a term ufed indif- 


ferently for either of the two points of a 


planet’s orbit, where it is at the greateft 
or leaft diftance from the fun or earth, 
Hence the line conneéting thefe points, is 


mentum fobiefcianum, according to Hal- 
ley’s account ; Noel has done the like, ac- 
cording to his own account. Wolfius, 
with what juftice we will not preténd to . 


called the line of the apfides, See the ar- 
ticles OnBiT and PLANET. i 

APsis, among ecclefialtical writers, de- 
notes the inner part of the antient churches, 
anfwering to the modern choir. 

Asis is alfo uled for the bill op’s throne, 
and fometimes for the ambo. See the ar- 
ticle AmBo. 

APTE, a fmall city of Provence, in France, 

VoL, I, 


fay, gives the preference to this laft, »* 

APYCNOS, in mufic, is faid of the dia-. 
tonic genus, on account of its having®. 
fpacious intervals, in comparifon of the 
chromatic and enharmonic. See the ar- 
ticles Diaronie, CHROMATIC, &e. 

APY¥REXY, «zv;ef:2, among phyficians, » 
denotes the intermiffion of a fever. 

AQUA, WATER, a term frequently met | 

Aa with 
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with in the writings of phyficians, che- 
mifts, &c. for certain medicines, or men- 

ruums, in, aliquid form, diftinguifhed 
from each other by peculiar epithets, as 
aqua alexiteria, aqua aluminofa, aqua 
fortis, Ge. 

AQUA ALEXITERIA, a water diftilled from 
mint, fea-wormwood, dnd angelica; 
and faid to be good in malignant and pe- 
ftilential cafes. 

AQua ALUMINOSA, ALUM-WATER, a fo- 
jution of alum and white vitriol; ef- 
teemed good in ulcers and cutaneous 
eruptions. 

AQua FORTIS, a corrofive liquor, being 
the red fumes which arife in difulling 
nitre and vitriol, This is a menftruam for 
diTolving all metals, except gold. It is 
ufed by dyers in dying fcarlet; by re- 
finers, for parting filver from gold ; by 
book-binders, to marble the covers of 


books ; by diamond-cutters, to feparate: 


_diamonds fiom metalline powders ; by 
engravers, for etching on copper or brals 
plates; by workers in mofaic work, and 
alio for {taining woods, bone, ivory, &c. 

AQUA MARINA, or AQUA MARINE, a 
name by which the jewellers call the be- 
ryl, on account of its fea-green colour. 

_ See the article BERYL. 

AQUuAMERCURIALIS, a folution of fubli- 
mate of mercury, anda little mercury, in 
aqua regia ; by means of which the al- 
chemifts pretend to reduce all metals to 
their firft principle, mercury. 


AQUA OMNIUM FLORUM, in pharmacy, ° 


the water diftiled from the dung of cows, 
when they goto grafs; in englifh, all- 
flower-water. 

‘Aqui pavor, in medicine. See the ar- 
ucle Hy DROPHOBIA. 

Aqua REGIA, a kind of aqua fortis, or 
acid {pirit, in which there is a fmall pro- 
portion of fea-falt. It is prepared feve- 
ral ways: the molt common method is, 
by mixing common falt, fal gem, or fal 

“ ammoniac, whether native or faétitious, 
with agua fortis, or {pirit of nitre. But 
as the balis, or effential ingredient is com- 
mon or fea-falt, this will always anfwer 
the purpofe, in whatever form applied, 
whether as a fluid or a folid, a liquor or 
a {pirit. 

Aqua regia is fo called, becaufe it dif 
foives gold: it will alfo diffolve iron, 
copper, tin, mercury, regulus of anti- 
mony, bilmuth, and zink, It does not 
at all affect filver, provided the fea-falt 
by mixed ina due proportion 5 byt it the 


quantity is too fmall, it then corrodes the 
filver. 


Agua SECUNDA, denotes aqua fortis, 


which has been ufed to diffolve fome 
metal. 


ane SULPHURATA, the fame with gas 


ulpburis. See the article Gas. 


AQUA VIT#&, the WATER OF LITE, a 


name given to malt fpirits, in contradif- 
tin&tion from brandy. See the articles 


~ ‘Branpy and SPIRIT. 3s) 


AQUA VITRIOLICA COERULEA, a folu- 


tion of blue vitriel and alum, with fome 
fpirit of vitriol, in water; recommended 
in inflammatory and putrid cafes. 


AQUEDUCT, in hydraulics and archi- 


tecture, a conveyance made for carrying 
water from one place to another. , Thofe 
of the antient romans were furprifingly 
magnificent. That which Lewis XIV. 
built near Maintenon, for carrying the 
Bucq to Verfailles, is perhaps the great- 
e(t now in the world: it is feven thoufand 
fathoms long, with two thoufand five 
hundred and fixty fathoms of elevation, 
and contains two hundred and forty-two 
arcades. 


AQUEDUCT, in anatomy, a term applied 


by anatomifts, to certain canals, on ac= 
count of their form or ufe: fuch are the 
aqueduct of Fallopius, a canal fituated 
between the apophyfes ftyloides, and 
maftoides ; the aquedué&t of Nuck, in 
the {clerotic coat of the eye; and the 
aquaduét of Sylvius, in the brain, the 
potterior furface of which is called its anus. 
See STYLOIDES, SCLEROTICA, &c. 


AQUARIANS, aquarii, in church-hiftory, 


an antient fect of heretics, who, under 
pretence of abftinence, made ufe of water 
inftead of wine in the eucharift. 


AQUARIUS, in aftronomy, a conftella- 


tion, which makes the eleventh fign in | 
the Zodiac, marked thus, “7. It con- 
iifts of forty-five ftars in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue, of forty in Tycho’s, and in the 
Britannic catalogue of ninety-nine. Ie 
was called Aquarius, or the water-bearer, 
as fome fay, becaufe, during the fun’s 
motion through this fign, itis generally 
rainy weather. —The poets tell us that 
Jupiter, having ravifhed Ganymede, car- 
ried her away into heaven, to ferve as 
cup-bearer in the room of Hebe and Vul- 
can ; whence the name. 


AQUATIC, in natural hiftory, an appel- 


lation given to fuch things as live or grow 

in the water: thus we fay, aquatic ‘ant — 

mals, aquatic plants, &c. 
AQUEDUCT, 


oe 
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AQUEDUCT, the fame with aqueduét, 
See the AQUEDUCT. 
AQUELEIA, a patriarchal citv of Italy, 
near the end of the guiph of Venice, fi- 
tuated in 13° 30/ eaft long. and 46° 20° 

north latitude. 

AQUEOUS, aquofus, in a general fenfe, 
fomething partaking of the nature of wa- 
ter, or that abounds with it: thus we fay, 
aqueous baths, ducts, &c. See the ar- 
ticles BaTu and Duct. 

AQUEOUS HUMOUR, in anatomy, called 
alfo the albugineous humour, is the ut- 
moft of the three humours of the eye, 
and fills up both its camere, In this the 
uvea flu&tuates as it were, and moves at 
liberty ; this humour alfo, when loft, 
will be repaired by nature. 

AQUIFOLIUM, HOLLY, in botany. See 
plate XX. fig. 2. and the article HQLLY. 

AQUILA, the EAGLE, in ornithology, 
See the article EAGLE. 

AQuiIva, in aftronomy, a conftellation of 
the northern hemifphere, confifting of 
fifteen ftars in Ptolemy’s catalogue, of 
feventeen in Tycho’s, and of feventy in 
the Britannic catalogue. 

AQUILA, in geography, a large city of 
Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples, 
fituated in 14° 20’ eaft longit. and 42° 
40° north latitude, 

AQUILEGIA, coLuMBINE, in betany, 
a genus of the polyandria pentagynia clafs 
of plants, having no calyx: the corolla 
confifts of five plane, patent, equal petals, 
of a lanceolate, ovate figure ; the neétaria 
are five in number ; they are equal, and 
ftand alternately with the petals: the 
fruit confilts of five trait, parallel, cylin- 
dric, accuminated capfules, each of which 
confifts of a fingle valve. The feeds are 
numerous, oval, carinated, and adhere 
to the future. See plate XX. fig. 1. 
Aquilegia is recommended in diforders of 
the breaft and lungs, in malignant cafes, 
the menfes, &c. 

AQUILICIUM, or AgQuiLiciaNa, in 
roman antiquity, facrifices performed in 
times of exceffive drought, to obtain rain 
of the gods, 

AQUILINE, fomething belonging to, or 
refembling an eagle: thus, an aquiline 
nofe is one bent fomewhat like an eagie’s 
beak. 

AQUINO, a ruinous city in the province of 
Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu- 
ated in 14° 30’ eaft longitude, and 41° 
30’ north latitude. 

AQUOSE, the fame with aqueous. See 
the article AQUEOUS, 
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ARA, inaftronomy, a fouthern conflella- 
tion, confilting of eight ftars. 

ARABET, a town of turkifh Tartary, fi- 
tuated near the Palus Meeotis. It is forti- 
fied with two caftles, and is the place 
where the kan keeps his ftud of horfes, 
whichare reckoned to be about feven thou- 
fand in number, 

ARABIA, a large country of Afia, hav- 
ing Turky on the north, Perfia and the 
gu'ph of Perfia on the eaft, the indian 
ocean on the fouth, and the Red-fea and 
ifthmus of Suez on the weft; and fituated 
between 35° and 60° eaft longitude, and 
between 12° and 30° north latitude. 
Arabia, though fubje&t to a great many 
different princes, is only confidered by 
geographers as fubdivided into the three 
grand divifions of Arabia Felix, Arabia 
Deferta, and Arabia Petrea. 

ARABIAN, or ARaBic, in a general 
fenfe, fomething belonging to Arabia : 
thus we fay, arabian characters, arabi 
language, &c. ; 

Gum ARABIC, the name of a gum which 
diftils from a fpecies of acacia, growing 
in Arabia and Egypt. It is very common 
among us, but little is to be met with 
genuine: that is accounted the beft 
which is in fmaller pieces, and almoft of 
a white colour, It is good in all kinds 
of fluxes, particularly catarrhs. . 

ARABICI, a feet of heretics, who held 


that the foul both dies and rifes again ae 


with the body. : 

ARABIS, in botany, a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia filiquofa clafs of plants, the ca= 
lyx of which is a deciduous perianthium, 
confifting of four ovato-oblong, acute, 
gibbous, concave leaves; the corolla 
confifts of four oval, patent, cruciform 
petals: the fruit is a very long comprefl- 
ed ped, containing feveral roundifh com~ 
preffed feeds. 

ARABISM, in matters of language, an 
idiom peculiar to the arabian language. 
ARABLE tanps, thofe which are fit for 

tillage, or which have been formerly tilled. 

ARAC, Arrac, or Rack. See the ar- 
ticle Rack. 

ARACAN, the capital city of a fmall 
kingdom, fituated on the north-eaft part 
of the gulph of Bengal, in 93° eaft long. 
and 20° 30/ north lat. 

ARACARY, in ornithology, a brafilian 
bird of the pice or magpye kind, The 
aracari is a fpecies of ramphaftos with a 
redrump. See plate XX. fig. 3. 

ARACHIS, in botany, a genus of the di- 
adelphia-decandria clafs of plants, the 

Aaz flower 


flower of which is papilionaceous, and 
confilts of three petals ; and its fruit is am 
oblong unilocular pod, contraéted in the 
middle, and containing two oblong, ob- 
tufe, and gibbous feeds, 
ARACHNOIDES. in zoology, a name 
given to thofe echini marini, or fea-hedge- 


hogs,’ which are of a circular form, but ' 


varioufly indented at the edges. See the 
article ECHINUS. 

ARACHNOIDES, in anatemy, an appella- 
tion given to feveral different membranes, 
as the tunic of the éryftalline humour ef 
the eye, the external lamina of the pia 
mater and one of the coverings of the 
f{pinal marrow. 

AR/EOMETER, an inftrument to mea- 
fure the gravity of liquors, which is ulu- 
ally made of a thin glafs ball, with a taper 
neck, fealed at the top, there being firft 
as much mercury put into it as will keep 
it {wimming in an exact pofture. The 

,neck is divided into parts, which are 
numbered, fo that by the depths.of its def- 
cent into any liquor, its lightnefs may be 
known by thefe divifions. The reader 
wi!] find this inftrument more particularly 
defcribed under the article HyDROME- 
TER. 

ARZEOPAGUS, or AREOPAGUS, See 
the article AREOPAGUS. 

ARZZOSTYLE, in archite&ture, a term 
“ufed by Vitruvius, to fignify the greateft 
interval which can be made between co- 
lumns, which conlilts of eight modules, 

_ erfour diameters. See MODULE. 

ARZZOTICS, in medicine, remedies which 
tarefy the humours, and render them eafy 

_ to be carried off by the pores of the fkin, 

ARAFAT, a niountain of Arabia, near 
Mecca, where the mahometans believe 

_ that Abraham offered to facrifice Tiaac. 

ARAGON, a proviiice of Spain, having 
Bifcay and the Pyrenean mountains on 
the forth, Catalonia on the eaft, Valen- 
cia on the fouth, and the two Caftiles on 
the welt, * 

ARAIGNEE, in fortification, fignifies the 
branch, return, or gallery of amine. See 
the article Mine. 

ARALITA, BERRY BEARING ANGELICA, 
in botany, a genus ot the pentandria pen- 
tagynia clafs of plants, the flowers of 
whichtare colleSed into an umbel, of a 
globole figure, with a very {mall involu- 
crum ; the perianthium is very fimall, di- 
vided into hve parts, and placed on the 
germen ;_ the corolla confifts of five, 
ovato-acute, feffile, reflex petals: the 
fruit is a roundifh, coronated, flriated 
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berry ; having five cells: the feeds are 
fingle, hard, and oblong. 

ARANEA Tunica, or ARANEOSA. See 
the article ARACHNOLDES, 

ARANEUS, the Sprper, in zoology. See 
the article SprpER, 

ARANJUEZ, a palace belonging to the 
king of Spain, beautifully fituated on the 
‘bank of the Tagus, about fifteen or fix- 
teen miles eaftward of Madrid, 

ARARAT, the antient name for part of 
mount Caucatus, between the Euxine and 
_Cafpian feas, 

ARAUCO, a city of Chili, in fouth Ame- 
rica, fituated ona river of the fame name, 
in 78° weit lon. and 37° fouth iar. 

ARBE, an ifland in the gulph of Venice, 
fituated near the coaft of Morlachia, in 
16° eaft long. and 4<° north lat. ys 

ARBITER, in civil law, a judge nomi- 

nated by the magiftrate, or chofen volun- 
tarily by two parties, in order to decide 
their differences according to law. 
The civilians make this difference be- 
tween arbiterand arbitrator: though both 
ground their power on the compromitle of 
the parties, yet their liberty is different, 
for anarbiter is to judge according to the 
ufages of the Jaw, but the arbitrator is 
permitted to ufe his own diferetion, and 
accommodate the difference in the man- 
ner that appears to him molt jult and 
equitable, 

ARBITRAGE; the fame with arbitration. 
See the article ARBITRATION, 

ARBITRARY, that which is left to the 
choice or determination of men, or not 
fixed by any pofitive law or injunétion : 
thus arbitrary fines, are muléts impofed 
at the pleafure of the court or judge. Sce 
the arucle AMERCIAMENT, 

ARBITRARY POWER. See DESPOTICAL. 

ARBITRATION, ArritrRaGE, or AR- 
BITREMENT, a power given by two or 
more contending parties to fome perfon 
or perfons to determine the dilpute be- , 
tween them. There are five things inci- 
dent to an arbitration : 1. Matter of con- 
troverly. 2. Submiffion.. 3. Parties to 
the fubmiffion. 4. Arbitrators, 5. Giv- 
ing up the arbitration. Matters relating 
to a freehold, debts due on bond, and 
criminal offences are not to be arbitrated, 

ARBITRATOR, a private extraordinary 
judge, chofen by the mutual confent of 
parties, to determine controverfies be- 
tween them. Arbitrators are to award 
what is equal between both parties, and 
the performance muft be lawful and pof-___ 
fille, An action of debt may be brought 

for 
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for money adjudged to be paid by arbi- 
trators. 


ARBITREMENT. See the article.Ar- 
BITRATION. 


ARBOIS, a tewn of Franch Compte, in , 


France, fituated in 5° 40 eaft longitude, 
and 46° 50’ north latitude. ,. 

ARBON, a town of Swabia, in Germany, 
fituated in 9° 30’ eaft long. and 47% 40’ 
north latitude. 

ARBOR Diana. 
ARBOR. 

ARBOR GENEALOGICA. 
GENEALOGICA ARBOR. 

ARBOR LUNA, or ARBOR PHILOSOPHI- 
Ca, the fame with arbor diane. 

ARBOR SCIENTIA, a general diftribution 
or {cheme of {cience, or knowledge : fuch 
is that annexed to the Inztroducfion to this 
Digionary. 

ARBOR, in mechanics, the principal part 
ot a machine which ferves to fuftain the 
reft : alfo the axis or {pindle on which a 
machine turns, as the arbor of a crane, 
windmill, @c. See the articles CRANE, 
WINDMILL, &e. 

ARBOREOUS, fomething belonging to, or 
partaking of the nature of tees: thus 
mofles, @c, growing on trees, are called 
arboreous. 

ARBORESCENT, a term. applied to all 
fuch things as refemble trees, thus we 
read of arborefcent fhrubs, arborefcent 
animals, @c. of which laft kind is that 
great natural curiofity the ftar-fifh. 

ARBORIST, a perfon fkilied in that part 
of botany, which treats of trees. See the 
the article BOTANY. 

ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of thady 

bower, formerly in great elteem, but of 
Jate rejected, on account of its being 
damp and unwholefome. 
Arbours are generally made of lattice- 
work, either in wood or iron, and cover-~ 
ed with elms, limes, hornbeams ; or with 
creepers, as honeylfuckles, jafmines or 
paffion flowers ; either of which will an- 
fwer the purpofe very well, if rightly mas 
naged. 

ARBUTUS, the SrRAWBERRY-TREE, in 
botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 
gynia clafs of plants, the calyx of which 
is a very {mall obtufe, permanent perian- 
thium, divided into five fegments: the 
corolla confifts of a fingle oval petal, di- 
vided alfo into five fegments ; the fruit is 
a roundifh berry, containing five cells, and 

. fimall offeous feeds. See plate XX. fig. 4, 

ARC, Ark, or ArcH. Sce ARCH. 
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See the article Diane 
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ARCA cornts, the fame with pericardium. 
See the article PERICARDIUM, 

ARCADIA, a fea-port town of european 
Torky, fituated on the weftern coat of 
the Morea, in.22° eaft longit, and 37° 
20’ north lat. 

ARCANUM, among phyficians, a kind of 
remedy, the preparation of which is in- 
duftrioufly concealed, in order to enhance 
its value; at prefent there are three remark - 
able remedies which pa{s under that {pe- 
cious name, wz. arcanum corallizum, 
arcanum duplicatum, and orcanum jovi- 
ale. 

The arcanum corallinum is a preparation 
of red precipitate, made by diftilling it 
with the fpirit of nitre, and repeating the 
diftillation, again and again, till a fine 
red powder be procured, ‘This powder, 
boiled in water, and the water poured off, 
and tartarifed {pirit of wine put to the 
powder; two or three cohobations are 
made: which leave a powder much like 
the prince’s powder ; faid to be of great — 
fervice in the gout, dropfy, fcurvy, @c. 
It operates chiefly by ftool. 

The arcanum duplicatum is prepared of _ 
the caput mortuum of aqua fortis, by dif- 
folving it in hot water, filtrating and eva-~ 
porating it toa cuticle; and then leaving 
it to fhoot. This is faid to be an admi- 
rable medicine in hypochondriacal cafes, 
in continued and intermitting fevers, in 
the ftone, fcurvy, &c, and is extolled as 
a diuretic and fudorific, 
The arcanum joviale is made of an amal- 
gama of mercury and tin digefted in {pi- 
rit of nitre; the fpirit being drawn off, 
the remaining matter is wetted with {pirit 
of wine, and the {pirit burnt away, and 
this for feveral times, till the pungent 
tafte is wholly gone; the remainder is 
ufed much with the fame intentions as 
the antiheSticum Poterii. See the article 
ANTIBECTICS. 

ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arched 
buttrefs, See the article BuTTRESs. 

ARCH, in geometry, any part of the 
circumference of a circle, or curved line, 
lying from one point to another, by which 
the quantity of the whole circle or line, © 
or fome other thing fought after, may be 
gathered. ‘ ¢ 

Similar AncuES, If the arch BC (plate 
XX. fig. 5.) contains the fame number — 
of degrees as the arch D E; or if the radi- 
us A B is to the radius A D, as the arch 
BC to thearch D E; then thele two 
arches are fimilar, iv 

Equal 


ACR’C 

Equal Arcueés, thofe which contair the 
fame number of degrees, and whole ra- 
diz are equal. 

Diurnal Arcu, that part of acirele de- 
fcribed by a heavenly body, between its 
rifing and fetting ; as the noéturnal arch 
is that defcribed between its fetting and 
rifing : both thefe together are always 
equal. 

ARCH of progrefton, or dircétion, an arch 
of the Zodiac, which a planet feems to 
pafs over, when its motion is according 
to the figns, 

Arca of retrogradation, an arch of the 
Zodiac, defcribed by a planet, while it 
is retrograde, or moves contrary to the 
order of the figns. 

ARxcuH, in architefture, a concave building, 

with a mold bent in form of a cuyve, 
ereted to fupport fome ftru&ture. Arches 
are either circular, elliptical, or ftrait, 
as they are improperly called by work- 
men. Circular arches are alfo of three 
kinds: 1. Semicircular, which have their 
‘center in the middle of a line drawn be- 
twixt the feet of the arch. 2. Scheme, or 
fkene, which are lefs than a femicircle, 
containing fome ninety, and fome feven- 
ty degrees, 3. Arches of the third and 
fourth point, confifting of fwo arches of 
a circle meeting in an angle at the top, 
being drawn from the divifion of a chord 
into three or more parts at pleafure. 
Elliptical arches confift of a femi-ellipfis, 
and have commonly a key-ftone and im- 
pofts: they are uftally defcribed by 
workmen on three centers. 
Strait arches are thofe ufed over doors 
and windows, having plain ftrait edges, 
both upper and under, which are paral- 
Jel, but both the ends and joints point 
towards a center. 

Triumphal Arc, a ftately gate of a femi- 

- circular form, adorned with fculpture, 
inferiptions, @c. ereéted in honour of 
thofe who had deferved a triumph. 

ARCH is a!fo ufed to denote the interval be- 
tween two piers of a bridge. SeeBrinceE. 

ARCH /ZUS, orARcHEUs, SeeARCHEUS, 

ARCHANGEL, an angel occupying the 
eighth rank in the celeftial hierarchy. 
See the article HIERARCHY. 

ARCHANGEL, in botany, a name fome- 
times given to the lamium. See the ar- 
ticle Lamium. 

ARCHANGEL, in geography, a city of the 
province of Dwina, in Ruflia, fituated 
four miles from the white-fea, in 40° 12/ 
eaftlong. and 64° 30! north lat, 
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ARCHBISHOP, a prelate who has feveral 
fuffragan bifhops under him. 
We have only two archbifhops in Eng- 
land ; the archbifhop of Canterbury, who 
is primate of all England ; and the archi- 
bifhop of York, who is only ftiled pri- 
mate of England, The firft eftablifhment 
of archbifhops in England, according to 
Bede, was in the time of Lucius, faid to 
be the firft chriftian king in Britain ; who, 
after the converfion of his fubjeéts, ere&t- 
ed three archbifhoprics, viz. at London, 
York, and Landaff, then called Caerle- 
on. The dignity of archbifhop continu- 
ed in the fee of London 180 years, till it 
was tranflated, in the time of the Saxons, 
to that of Canterbury, where it has con- 
tinued ever fince. And York continues 
ftill a metropolitan fee. The archbifhop- 
ric of Caerleon was tranflated to St, Da- 
vid’s; but the plague raging very much 
in that country, it was removed to Doll in 
Bretagne, where that dignity terminated, 
ARCHBISHOPRIC, in ecclefiaftical geo- 
graphy, a province fubjeét to the juris- 
digtion of an archbifhop. 
ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers 
of the german empire, who prefents the 
cup to the emperor, on folemn occafions. 
This office belongs to the king of Bo- 
hemia. 
ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of 
the empire, much the fame with the great 
chamberlain in England. The eleétor of 
Brandenburg was appointed, by the gold- 
en bull, archchamberlain of the empire. 
ARCHCHANCELLOR, an high officer, 
who, in antient times, prefided over the 
fecretaries of the court. Under the two 
firft races of the kings of France, when 
their territories were divided into Ger- 
many, Italy, and Arles, there were 
three archchancellors ; and hence the 
three archchancellors ftill fubfifting in 
Germany, the archbifhop of Mentz be- 
ing archchancellor of Germany, the arch- 
bifhop of Cologn of Italy, and the arch- 
bifhop of Treves of Arles. 
ARCHCHANTOR, the prefident of the 
chantors of a church. 
ARCHDEACON, an ecclefiaftical digni- 
tary or officer, next toa bifhop, whofe 
jurifdition extends either over the whole 
diocefe, or only a part of it, 
We have fixty archdeacons in England, 
who vifit the parithes fubje& to their jurif- 
di&tion ; enquire into abufes, fufpend, 
excommunicate, &c. They likewile ip- 
duét all clerks into their cial 
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ARCHDUKE, a title given to dukes of 


greater authority and power than other 
dukes. The archduke of Auftria is 


among the moft antient: his principal ° 


rivileges are, that he fhall dtftribute 
juftice in his own country, without ap- 
peal ; that he cannot be deprived of his 
countries, even by the emperor and the 
ftates of the empire ; and that he have a 
power of creating counts, barons, &c. 
throughout the whole empire. See the 
article DUKE.” 

ARCHED, in a general fenfe, denotes 
fomething built or conftruéted in the fa- 
fhion, or after the manner, of an arch. 

ARCHED SKENE, See the article ARCH. 

ARCHED LEGS, a fault in a horfe, when 

his knees are bended arch- wife. 
This expreffion relates to the fore quar- 
ters, and the infirmity happens to fuch 
horfes as have their legs fpoiled with 
travelling. 

ARCHER, in the antient military art, one 

who fought with bows and arrows. 
The englifh archers were efteemed the 
beft in Europe, to whofe prowefs and 
dexterity the many victories over the 
French were in a great meafure owing. 

ARCHES, or Court of ARCHES, the fu- 
preme caurt belonging to the archbtfhop 
of Caaterbury, to which appeals lie from 
all the inferior courts within his province, 

ARCHETYPE, the firft mode! of a work, 
which is copied after to make another 
like it. Among minters it is ufed for the 
ftandard weight by which the others are 
adjufted. The archetypal world, among 

- platonifts, means the world as it exifted 
in the idea of God, before the vifible 
creation. 

ARCHEUS, among chemifts, an obfcure 
term uled generally to denote the predo- 
minating principle of things, whereby 
their peculiar qualities are fixed and de- 
termined. 

ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in antient poe- 
try applied to a fort of verfes, of which 
Archilochus was the inventor, confifting 
of feven feet, the four firft whereof are er- 
dinarily daétyls, though fometimes fpon- 
dees, the three Jaft troches : as in Horace, 

Solvitur acris hyems, gratéd vice veris 
& Favoni. 
Thefe verfes are alfo called dactylic, be- 
caule of the four daétyls at the beginning. 
It is ufual to mix iambics of fix feet 
wanting a fyllable, alternately with Ar- 
chilochians, as in the above ode. 

ARCHIPELAGO, in geography, a ge- 

neral term for a fea interrupted with 
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iflands; but more efpecially denoting. 
that between Greece and Afia. 

ARCHITECT, a perfon {killed in archi- 
te€ture, who not only draws the plans of 
edifices, but fuperintends and direéts the 

__artificers, 

ARCHITECTONIC, that which regular 
Jy produces a thing, according to its na- 
ture and properties. . 
Thus that power, whatever it be, which 
produces living creatures from the ova of 
females, is, by fome, called the archi- 
teftonic fpirit. 

ARCHITECTURE, the art or fcience of 
erecting edifices, whether for habitation 
or defence; and hence fubdivided into 
civil, military, and naval. 

Civil ARCHITECTURE, called abfolutely, 
and by way of eminence, architeéture, 
teaches how to make any kind of buiid- 
ings, as palaces, churches, private houfes, 
&c. and the rules to be obferved in it are 
folidity, convenience, and beauty, to 
which fome’add, order, difpofition, pro- 
portion, decorum, and ceconomy. So- 
lidity implies the choice of a good foun- 
dation, and found materials ; conveni- 
ence confilts in fo ordering the parts of 
an edifice that they may not embarrafs 
one another; beauty is that agreeable 
form and pleafing appearance, which it 
exhibits to the eye of a fpeétator; order 
gives each part of the building a conveni- 
ent bignefs, whether confidered apart, or 
with relation to the whole; and difpofi- 
tion is the agreeable union of all the 
parts. Proportion is the relation that 
all the work hath to its parts, and which 
every one feparately hath to the whole ; 
decorum teaches to haye a regard to de- 
fign, cuftom, and nature ; and ceconomy 
to confider the expences, in order to re- 
gulate the form and magnitude of the fa- 
bric, 

With refpeét to the feveral periods and 
ftates of architeéture, it is diftinguifthed 
into antient, gothic, and modern. The 
Greeks and Romans were fo happy in ad- 
jufting the various proportions of an edi-~ 
fice, that any neglect of their rules has 
been found to be a deviation from propor- 
tion and beauty itfelf. It is for this rea- 
fon that the moderns have retrieved the 
primitive fimplicity of antient architec- 
ture, which, upon the decline of the 
weftern empire, was lof in the general 
confafion of arts and feiences, being fuc- 
ceeded by the gothic and morefk, fo call- 
ed from the Goths and Moors. Thefe 
made perfection to conhit in the wT 
an 
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and multitude.of the ornaments, which 
they beftowéd on their buildings, with 
abundance of care, as may be feen in molt « 
of the antient ftruétures in England and 
other parts of Europe. 

‘The manner then, of the antients being 
reputed the ftandard of beauty and gran- 
deur, another divifion of architecture 
ariles from the different proportions ob- 
ferved by them in different buildings; ac- 
cording to the bulk, ftrength, delicacy, 
richnels, or fimplicity required. This 
conlifts of five orders, all invented at dif- 
ferent times, and on different occafions, 
wiz. tufean, doric, ionic, corinthian, and 
compolite. See the articles ORDER, 
Tuscan, Doric, &c. 

Of al! the antient writers of architeclure, 
NVitravius is the only intire author. 

The moft celebrated of thofe who have 
treated that fubjeét, fince his time, are 
Baptifa Alberti, Palladio, Scaimozzi, 
Blondel, Goldman, Mr. Perault, Sir 
H. Wotton, Sturmius, and Wolfius, 
Military ARCHITECTURE, the fame with 
what is ife called fortification. See 
the art ORTIFICATION. 

Waval ARCHITECTURE, the art of build- 
ing thips. See Conflrudtion of SuiPs, 
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ARCHITRAVE Doors, 
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height as the tufcan, and confilt of ate- 
nia and five fafcie. The ionic fhould 
be compofed of three fafciz and a cyma~ 
tium, and of the fame height as before. 
The corinthian architrave fhould be al- 
lowed a greater altitude than the former, 
and confilt of a cymatium and five fafcie. 
The compofite architrave, frieze, and 
cornifh he makes of an equal height, and 
each equal to the diameter of the column 
jultunder the capital, which is ten twelfths 
of a module, 


are thofe which 
have an architrave on the arch, if the top 
becurved ; but, if ftraight, upon the 
cap-piece. 


ARCHITRICLINUS, AggiletuAwos, in an - 


tiquity, the matter or director of a feaft, 
charged with the order and ceconomy of 
it, the covering and uncovering of the 
tables, the command of the fervants, and 
the like, 

The word architriclinus properly im- 
ports the chief or mafter of a triclinium 
or dining room. His office properly dif- 
fered from that of modimperator, or ar- 
biter bibendi, as the latter was appointed 
by the guelts, the architriclinus by the 
perfon who gave the fealt. 


Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, that which ARCHITYPE, See the article ARCHE- 


confilts of projeftures, painted in black 
or White, or in colours after the manner 
rble, which is alfo called {cene- 


for the decoration of theatres, 

ARCHITECTURE, in,pesfpective, afort of 
building, the members of which are of 
different modules, and diminifh propor- 
‘ttionably to ep diftance, in order to 


make the work’a@ppear longer to the view 
than it really is. 

ARCHITRAVE, in architefure, that part 
‘of acolumn, ororder of columns, which 
lies immediately upon the capital 3 being 
the loweft member of the entablature, 


, in the painting of columns, &c. - 
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ARCHIVAULT, in archite&ure, the in- 


ner contour of an arch, or a band adorn- 

-ed with mouldings running over the faces 
of the arch-ftones, and bearing upon the 
impofts. It has only a fingle face in the 
tufcan order, two faces crowned in the 
doric and ionic, and the fame mouldings 
with the architrave in the corinthian and 
compofite, 


ARCHIVE, or ARCHIVES, an apart- 


ment, in which ave depofited the recoras, 
charters, and other papers of a ftate or 
community. The archives of the court 
of chancery are in the rolls office. 


_vand fo called from its. reprefenting the ARCHMARSHAL, the grand marfhal 


principal beam in timber-buildings. See 
the article ENTABLATURE. 


of the empire, a dignity belonging to the 
elcCtor-of Saxony. 


Over a chimney, this member jis called ARCHON, apy, in.grecian antiquity, the 


the mantle-piece; and over doors or 
windows, the hyperthyron, 

Authors are very different in their dimen- 
fions of architraves, and even with regard 
‘tothe number of members it is compdled 
of. 

The tufcan architrave, 


according to sARCHONTICI,. in 


chief magiftrate of Athens, after the 
abolifhing: of monarchy ; and alfo, the 
appellation given to feveral officers, both 
civiland religious, under the greek em- 
pire, ‘Thus we read of the archon of the | 
gofpel, the archon of the walls, &c. 
church-hiltory, a 


‘Vitruvius, thould “confit of two tafcie ‘branch of Valentinians, who maintained 


and a cymatium, and be half a module in 
height,.—-The doric thould be of the fame 


that-the world was not created by God, © 
but by angels calied archontes. 
ARCH- 
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ARCHPRIOR, a name by which the 

matter of the order of the knights-tem- 
plars was fometimes called. 

ARCHTREASURER, the great treafurer 
of the german empire, a dignity belonging 
to the duke of Brunfwic, king of Great 
Britain, but alfo claimed by the eleétor 
palatine, 

ARCO, a town in the bifhoprick of Trent 
in Italy, fituated about fixteen miles fouth 
welt of Trent, in 10° 46’ eaft longitude, 
and 46° north latitude. 

ARCTIC, apriz@, in altronomy, an epi- 
thet given to the north pole, and likewife 
to acixcle of the {phere, parallel to the 
equator, and twenty-three degrees thirty 
minutes diftant from the north pole. See 
the article POLE, 

ARCTIUM, the Burpock, in botany, 
a genus of the fyngenefia polygamia 
equalis clafs of plants; the common 
calyx of which is globofe, and imbrica- 
ted; the compound flower is tubulated 
and uniform, with equal hermaphrodite 
corollule: the proper flower is monope- 
talous and tubulous, with a flender and 
very long tube ; there is no pericarpium 5 
the cup is connivent, and the feed fingle, 
vertically pyramidical, and crowned with 
a fimple down fhorter than the feed, 

The roots, leaves and feeds of this plant 
are ufed in medicine, and faid to be 
fub-attringent and diuretic, and good in 
the afthma, {pitting of blood, @c. The 
feed is efteemed a powerful lithontriptic. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, a conftellation other- 
wile called bootes. See BoOTEs. 

ARCTOPUS, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia dioecia clafs of plants, the 
general umbel of which is long and un- 
equal ; the partial umbel is fhorter; the 
involucra confilt of five leaves ; the co- 
rolla of five petals: the fruit is fingle 
and bilocular, and ftands under the re- 
ceptacle of the flofcule: the feed is fin- 
gle, cordated and acuminated. 

ARCTOTIS, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia polygamia neceflaria clafs of 
plants, the common calyx of which is 
roundifh and imbricated ; the compound 
flower is radiated; the hermaphrodite 
corollula are tubulous and numerous in 
the dik: the proper hermaphrodite flow- 
ers are funne)-{haped ; there is no pericar- 


pium; the feedisfingle,roundifhandhairy. — 


ARCTURUS, a fixed ftar of the firft mag- 
nitude, in the fkirt of bodtes, 3 
ARCTUS, apxi@, in aftronomy, the greek 
ame for the urfa major and mingx. See 

he article Ursa. 
Vou. I, 
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ARCUATION, in gardening, the taifng 

of trees by layers, which is done thus. 

Strong mother plants, or ftools, muft be 

planted in a clean border in a ftraight 

line, fix feet afunder ; and when they have 
fhot five or fix main branches from the 
root, and as many collateral branches, 
thefe main branches mult be bent to the 
round ; for which reafon, fome cut them 
half through, and peg them faft down. 

The fmall branches mutt be covered 

three inches thick upon the joints, and 

have a large bafon of earth made round 
them to hoid the water. 

Some perfons give the branches a twilt, 

to make them root the fooner. 

ARCUATION, in furgery,’ denotes a 
diftortion or incurvation of the bones, 
as happens in the rickets, &c. 

ARCUTIO, arcuccio, a machine confft- 

' ing of hoops ufed in Florence by nurfesy 
in order to prevent the child from being 
overlaid. Every nurfe is obliged to lay 
her child in. an arcutio, under pain of 
excommunication. 

ARDEA, the HERON, in ornithology, a 
genus of long-beaked birds ; diftinguifh- 
ed from all others by having the middle 
toe of each foot ferrated, or jagged, with 
a feries of {cales on its outer fide, This 
genus comprehends likewife the bittern, 
ftork, crane, &c. hed 

ARDENBURG, a fortified town of dutch 
Flanders, fituated abouttwelve miles north » 
eaft of Bruges, in 3° 20’ eaft longitude, 
and 51° 6’ north latitude. 

ARDENNE, a foreft in Germany, ‘lymg 
between Thionville and Liege. 

ARDENT, ardens, 7 that is ex- 


. 


tremely hot, as if on thus, we fay, 
an ardent fever, Ge, e FEVER. 
ARDERS, among farmers, denotes the 
fallowings, or ploughings of grounds. 
Sée the article FALLOWLNG,. ‘ 
ARDEVIL, or ARDEBIL, the burying 
. place of fome of the,antient kings 
‘Perfia, fituated in 64° 20! eaft longitude, 
and 36° north latitude. 
ARDRES, a town of the province of Pi- 
cardy in France, fituated about ten miles 
fouth of Calais, in 2° eaft longitude, 
and 50° 45 north latitude. : 
ARDRES, or ARDRA, is alfo the capital 
of a country on the flave coat of Gui- 
nea in Africa, ‘fituated near the river 
Lagos, in 4° eait longitude, and 5° noth 
latitude, 
AREA, in geometry, denotes the fuper- 
ficial content of any figure ;_ thus, if we 
fuppofe a parallelogram &x inches long, 
; Bh ana 


ARE 

~ and four broad, its area will be 6 x 4 
sm 24 fcquare inches. 

Fhe method of finding the areas of dif- 


ferent figures, as triangles, circles, @e.will ~ 


be given under the articles TRIANGLE, 
CIRCLE, &e. , 
AREA, among phyficians, the fame with 
the alopecia. See thearticle ALOPECIA, 
AREBON, a town of Guinea in Africa, 
fiiuated at the mouth of the river Forma- 
fa, in <° eaft long, and 5° north lat, » 
ARECA, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are not perfeétly 
alcertained 5 the calyx of the male flow- 
er is a bivalve {patha, the fpadix is ra- 
mofe; the corolla confifts of three acu- 
minated petals; the ftamina are nine 
filaments, of which the three exterior 
_ ones are the longelt ; the female flowers 
are in the fame fpadix and f{patha; the 
corolla is like the male corolla; the 
fruit is a fub-oval fibrofe drupe, fur- 
rounded at the bafe with an imbricated 
calyx, and containing an oval feed. 
This plant is a kind of palm tree, that 
rows naturally in the Eait Indies, where 
wis regarded as a ftrengthener of the 
ftomach, and fuppofed t6 carry off every 
thing that might corrupt the gums. 
AREMBERG, a city of Germany, fituat- 
ed about twenty-five miles fouth of Co- 
logn, in 6° 25’ ealt longitude, and 50° 
30’ north latitude, 
ARENA, sanD, in natural biftory, See 
the article SAND. 
ARENA, in roman antiquity, a place where 
the glatiators fought: fo called from its 
being always ftrewed with fand, to con- 


ceal from view of the people, the 
blood fpilt in #hetcombat. 
ARENARIA, ‘omprehending the fmall 


MANY-STALKED CHICKWEED, and the 
PuRPLE SPURREY, in botany, dna 
genus of the decandria digynia clafs of 
plants; the calyx is a perianthium con- 
fifling of five oblong, acuminated, pa- 


tent and permanent leaves; the corella © 


conlilts of five oval petals; the fruit is 
an ayal covered captule, containing one 
cell, in which are feveral kidney-fhaped 


ARENATION, arenatio, a‘ kind of dry 
bath, wherein the patient fits with his 
bare feet on hot fand. 

“AREOMETER, or AREOMETER. 
the article ARZOMETER. 

’ AREOLA, among anatomifts, the coloured 

circle {urrounding the nipple of the breaft. 

AREOPAGUS, or ARHOPAGUS, apzio- 

may@, iM grecian antiquity, a fovereign 
P) 
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‘See 
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court at Athens, fo famous for the juftice 
and impartiality of its decrees, that the 
gods themlelves are faid to have fubmit- 
| ted their quarrels to its determination. 
AREOSTYLE, or ARMOSTYLE. 


See 
the article ARJEOSTYLE. 
AREOTICS, or Armorics, See the 


article ARZOTICS, 

AREQUIRPPA, a city of Peru, in fouth 
America, fituated in 73° welt longitude 
and 17° jouth latitude. 

ARETHUSA, in botany, a genus of the 
gynandria decandria clafs of plants, hav- 
ing no other calyx than a foliacious fpa- 
tha: the corolla is ringent and confifts 
of five oblong, fub-equal petals: the 
neétarium conlits of a fingle leaf, divided 
into two fepments; the fruit is an ob- 
long oval capfule, confifting of three 
valves, and containing one cel), in which 
are feveral feeds. 

ARETIA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a perianthium, confift- 
ing of a fingle campanulated, femiquin- 
quefid, and permanent leaf, without any 
involucrum: the corolla confifts of a — 
fingle petal, the tube is ova], and of the 
length of the cup; the limb is divided — 
into four fegments; and the fruit is a — 
capfule, in which are contained many 
feeds. 

AREZZO, a city of Tufcany, in Italy; 
fituated in 13° 15’ eaft longitude, and 
43° 15’ north latitude. iS 

ARGEA, or ARGEI, in roman antiqui- 
ty, thirty human figures, made of rufhes 
thrown annually by the priefts or veltals ' 
into the Tiber, on the day of the ides of 
May. 

ARGEMONE, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria monogynia clafs of plants, — 
the calyx of which is a roundifh {patha, 
compoled of three hollow pointed deci- 
duous leaves: the corolla confifts of - 
of three roundifh, ereéto-patent petals, 
Warger than the cup: the fruit is an oval 
pentangular capfule, containing one cell, 
and feeming as if formed of five valves ; 
the feeds are numerous and very {mall ; 
the receptacles are linear, and grow to 
the angles of the pericarpium: they do 
not burt, 

-ARGENT, in heraldry, the white colour 
in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets: the white in the arms of the 
fovereign princes is called luna, and that 
in the arms of the nobility pearl: this is » 
exprefled in engraving, by the parts be- 
ing left plain, without any ftrokes yi : 

bd ea 
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the graver. See plate XX. fig. 7, 


ARGENT ARIA, creTa, in natural hi- _ 


ftory, a perfeétly pure white earth, found 
in Pruffia, and much efleemed for clean- 
ing plate. 

ARGENTIERE, a fmall ifland in the Ar- 
chipelago, fituated about fixty miles eaft 
of the Morea, in 25° eait longitude, 
and 37° north latitude. 

ARGENTINA, in ichthyology, a genus 
of malacopterygious fifhes, with an ob- 
long cylindrical body, and teeth on the 
tongue and palate, 

ARGENTON, a town of France, fityat- 
ed about forty-five miles fouth-weft of 
Bourges, in 1° 35° eat longitude, and 
46° 40’ north latitude, 

ARGENTUOM, stLver, in natural hifto- 
ry. See the article SILVER, 

ARGILLA, cay, in natural hiftory. See 
the article CLay, 

ARGO, in aftronomy, a conftellation of 
fixed ftars in the fouthern hemifphere, 
whofe number of ftars in Ptolemy’s ca- 
talogue is 8, in Tycho’s 1, and in Mr, 
Flamfteed’s 25. See CONSTELLATION. 

ARGONAUTS, in grecian antiqujty, a 
company of illuffrious Greeks, who em- 
barked. along with Jafon in the fhip 
Argo, on an expedition to Colchis. witha 
defign to obtain the golden fleece; Hence, 

ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION, in chrono- 
logy. See the article EpocuHa. 

ARGOS, a fea-port town of european 
Turky, in the Morea, fituated on the 
bay of Napoli de Romania, in 23° eaft 
longitude, and 37° 30% north latitude, 

ARGUMENT, argumentum, in rhetoric 
and logic, an inference drawn from pre- 
mifes, the truth of which is indifputa- 
ble; or at leaft highly probable, 

The arguments of orators receive par- 

tsar denominations according to the 

topics from whence they are derived ; 
thus, we meet with arguments from af- 
fe&tion, which intereft the paffions of the 
perfon to whom they are addreffed ; alfo 
with arguments @ tuto, ad ignaviamt, ab 
invidia, &c. 
In reatoning, Mr. Locke obferves, that 
men ordinarily ufe four forts of argu- 
ments. The firft is to alledge the opi- 
nions of men, whofe parts and learning, 
eminency, power, or fome other caule, 
has gained a name, and fettled their re- 
putation in the common efteem, with 
fome kind of authority ; this may be 
called argumentum ad verecundiam, Se- 
condly, another way is to require the 

_ adverfaries to admit what they alledge as 

" aproof, or to affign a beter; this he 
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calls argumentum ad ignorantiam. A 
third way is, to prefs a man with con- 
fequences, drawn from his own princia 
ples or conceffions ; this is known by the 
name of argymentum ad hominem. Fourth- 
ly, the uling proofs drawn from any of 
the foundations of knowledge or proba- 
bility ; this he calls argumentum ad ju- >. 
dicium ; and oblerves, that it is the only 
one of all the four, that brings true in- 
Rrugtion with it, and advances us in our 
way to knowledge. For, 1, It argues 
not another man’s opinion to be right, 
becaufe I, out of refpeét, or any other 
confideratton, but that of conviétion, will 
not contradict him. 2. It proves nat — 
another man to be in the right way, not 
that I ought to take the fame with him, 
becaufe I know nota better. 3. Nor does 
it follow, that another man is in the 
right way, becaufe he has fhewn me, 
that I am in the wrong: this may dif. 
pofe me, perhaps, for the reception of | 
truth, but helps me not to it; that muft 
come from proofs and arguments, and 
light arifing from the nature of things 
themfelyes, not from’ my thamefaced- — 
nefs, ignorance, or error. See the articles - 
REASON and REASONING. : 
‘The arguments of logicians are the fyl- 
logy{m, enthymem, induction, @c. See 
the article SYLLOGysM, &e. 
ARGUMENT, in aftronomy, denotes a 
known arch, by means of which we feek 
another one unknown. 
The argument of the moon’s latitude is 
her diftance from the node; and the ar- 
gument of inclination is an arch of a 
planet’s orbit, intercepted between the 
afgending node, and thewplace of the 
planet from the fun, n red according 
to the ‘ucceffion of the figns. 
ARGUMENT of the moon's menfirual longi- 
tude, or menfirual ARGUMENT iof the lon- 
gitude, is an arch of the excentric circle of 
the moon, intercepted between her true 
place, once equated, and a right line 
drawn through the center of the excen- 
tric parallel to the menftrual line of the 
apfides. See Apsis and Moon, 
ARGUMENT, in matters of Jiterature, de 
notes alfo the abridgment or heads of a 
book, hiftory, comedy, chapter, &c, 
See the article SYLLABUS. 
ARGUMENTATION, the a& of him 
“who argues, and the manner of framing 
arguments. Sce the article ARGUMENT. 
ARGUN, ariver of Tartary in Afia, ferv- 
ing as a boundary between the chinefe 
and ruffian empires. 
ARGUN is alfo a city of afiatic Tar- 
‘Be Br » tary 


A RT 
Aary, fityated on the above river, in 
104° eait Jongitude, and 51° 30’ north 
Jatitude, cya 

ARGUS-SHELL, a {pecies of porcelain- 
fhell, beautifully variegated with fpots, 
refembling, in bine meafure, thofein a 
peacock’s tail. See-PORCELAIN SHELL. 

ARGYLESHIRE, a county of Scotland, 
lying weftward of Glafgow, and compre- 
hending the countries of Lorn, Cowal, 
Knapdale, Kintyre, together with the 
iflands Mull, Jura, Ifla, @c. It gives the 
title of duke to the noble family of 

_ Campbell. 

, ARGYROPOEIA, among al€hemifts, a 
pretended art of tranfnuting, or chang- 
ing other metals into Tilver. 

ARHUSEN, a city-of Jutland, in Den- 
mark, fituated at the entrance of the 
Baltic-fea, in 10° 20’ eaft longitude, 
and 56° north latitude. 

ARIANO, a town of the kingdom of 
Naples, and proviace of Principata, fitu- 
ated about fifteen miles eait of Benevento, 
in 15° 35’ eaft longitude, and 41° 16! 
north latitude. 

ARIANS, in church hiftory, a feé& of 
antient heretics, who denied the three 
perfons in the holy trinity to be of the 
fame effence, and affirmed Chrift to be a 
creature; that he was inferior to the 
father as to his deity ; that he was nei- 
ther co-eternal, nor co-equal with him 3 


alfo, that the holy ghoit was not God,’ 


but acreature ef thefon. In their doxo- 
logies, they afcribed glory to the father 
in the fon, through the holy ghoft. 
ARICA, a iea-port town of Perw, in fouth 
America, fituated on the pacific ocean, 


in 70° 20’ Welt longitude, and 18° 
20’ fouth latitt@e. 
ARIES, ram, in'zoology, See Ram. 


LRIES, in aftronomy, aconftellation of fixed: 
A y 


'  ftars, drawn on the globe in the figure 

-ofaram, Jt is the firft of the twelve 
figns of the zo iac, from which a twelfth 
part of the ecl’ptic takes its denomina- 
tion, It is m:rked thus 9, and confilts 
‘of fixty-five Rirs, 

Aries, the bat‘ering ram, in antiquity. 
See the article Ram. 

~ARISARUM, in botany, the name by 

which two diftin® genufes of plants, the 
calla and arum of Linnzus, are called, 
See the article CALLA, &c. pene? 
"The arifarum of Toyrnefort has a hood- 
ed kind of flower, from whence its eng- 
Jifh name Friars conl, 
‘The flower and leaves, applied in the 
way of ointment, are deterfive and vul- 
Verary ; and the roots, taken in powdery 
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are regkoned good in malignant cafés. 
ARISTA, among botanifts, a long needie~ 
like beard, which’ ftands out from the 
hufk of a grain of corn, grafs, &e. 
ARISTIDA, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria digynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a bivalve fubulated 
glume, of the length of the corolla; the 
corolla is a glume of one valve opening 
longitudinally, hairy at the bafe, and 
terminated by three fub-equal patulous 
arifte ; the fruit is a connivent glume, 
containing a naked filiform fingle feed, 
of the length of the corolla, 
ARISTOCRACY, a form of government 
where the fupreme power is vefted in the 
principal perfons of the ftate, either on 
account of their nobility, or their capacity 
and probity. The republic of Venice is 
an ariftocracy. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, BIRTH WoRT, in 
botany, @c. See BiRTH-woRT. 
ARISTOTELIAN, fomething relating to 
Ariftotle : thus we read of the ariftote- 
lian philofophy, fchool, @¢. See the 
article PERIPATETICS. « 
ARISTOTELIAN WHEEL, rota ariftotelica, 
See the article Rora, 
ARITHMETIC, the art or fcience of 
numbering ; being that branch of pure - 
mathematics, which treats of the powers 
and properties of numbers, 
Proclus, in his commentary upon the 
firft book of Euclid, fays, that the Phée- 
nicians, by reafon of their traffic and 
commerce, were thought to be the firft 
inventors of arithmetic, which Pythago- 
ras and his followers, as alfo the Augyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Arabians afterwards 
mueh improved, as Clavius and others 
tellus. But if we are fo judge of the — 
knowledge of thefe antients in arithme- 
tic, from their writings upon the fubject, 
which have been tranfmitted to us, we 
may fafely conctude, that their advances 
herein were but very fhort and fcanty. 
For, fetting afide Euclid, who indeed has 
given feveral very plain and pretty © 
properties of numbers in his Elements, 
and Archimedes in his Arenxar, they 
moftly confift in dry difagreeable di- 
ftin&tions and divifions of numbers ; as 
may be feen in Nicomachus’s, and Boe~ _ 
tius’s arithmetic, 
Nor is the Greek manner of numeration, 
by the letters of the alphabet, at all fic 
for the performance of the practical part — 
of multiplication, divifion, &c. with the 
eafe and expedition that they are now-a- 
days performed by the Indian figures — 
or nine digits, = Y* 
Dr, 
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Dr. Wallis, in his hiftory of algebra, 
fays, that there are at Oxford two arith- 
metical manufcripts of Johannes de Sacro 
Bofco, who died about the year 1250, 
wherein the operations of addition, fub- 
tra&tion, multiplication, divifion, and ex- 
traction of the fquare and cube roots, 
are performed much the fame as now. 
Boetius’s arithmetic was wrote in the 
fixth century. And in the ninth century 
Plellius wrote a compendium of the anti- 
ent arithmetic in Greek, which was 
tranflated into latin by Xylander, and 
publithed anno 1566, at Bafil. 
“The fundamental rules, or operations, 
of arithmetic, are four, viz. addition, 
fubftraXion, multiplication, and divi- 
fion ; the practice of each of which is 
given under the heads ADDITION, SuB- 
STRACTION, &e, 
But befides thefe, there are other rules 
contrived for facilitating computations of 
all kinds: fuch is the rule of proportion, 
rule of three, or golden-rule, as it is 
called ; alfo, the rules of fellowfhip, in- 
tereft, reduction, extraétion of roots, 
barter, &c, all which will be delivered 
under the feveral heads PROPORTION, 
INTEREST, &c. 
The number of books on arithmetic is 
very great, Wingate, Cocker, Leybourn, 
Hill, Pardon, @c. have written praétical 
treatifes of it; but by far the moft com- 
plete fyftem, in our, or perhaps in any 
other language, is that of Mr. Malcolm, 

Binary ARITHMETIC. See Binary. 

Common ARITHMETIC, befides that of inte- 
gers, already defcribed, comprehends 
vulgar fraétions, See FRACTION. 

Decapat, that performed by nine figures 
and a cypher, taken, no doubt, from 
the number of our fingers. See the ar- 
ticle NUMERATION, 

Decimal AriTumetic, that containing 
the do&trine of decimal fraftions. See 
the article DECIMAL. 

Dyadic ARITHMETIC, the fame with the 
binary, See the article BINARY. 

Harmonical ARITHMETIC. See the article 
HARMONICAL. 

Aritumetic of Infinites, the do&trine of 
infinite feries, See the article SERIES. 
Liftrumental Att HMETIC, that performed 
by means of inftruments, as the abacus, 
or counting-board, napier’s bones, &e. 

See Abacus, NAPIER’S BONES, &c. 

Literal ARITHMETIC, the fame with /pe- 
cjous. See the article ALGEBRA, 

Logarithmetical ARIFHMETIC, that per- 
formed by meang of logarithms, $ee 

‘ the article Locaritam, 
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Logifical ARITHMETIC, the fame with 
exagefimal, Lv 
umerous ARITHMETIC, the fame -with 
decadal. ‘ 

Political ARATHMETIC. See POLITICAL. 

ARITHMETIC of rationals and irrationals. 
See the article RATIONAL. 

Sexagefimal ARITHMETIC, the do&rine of 
fexagefimal fractions, See the article 
SEXAGESIMAL, 

Specious ARITHMETIC, the fame with al- 
gebra. See the article ALGEBRA. 

Tetrafical ARITHMETIC, that wherein 
only 1, 2, 3, and o are ufed, 

ARITHMETICAL, in a general fenfe, 
fomething belonging to arithmetic. See 
the preceding article. hrnte 

ARITHMETICAL complement of a loga- 
rithm, the {um or number which a lo- 
garithm wants of 10,o00G00: thus the 
arithmetical complement of the logarithm 
8.154032 is 1.845968. 

ARITHMETICAL mean, or medium, See 
the article MEDIUM, Re AL 

ARITHMETICAL mujfic, is that part of the 
fcience of mufic, which confiders the re- | 
lations of founds and numbers. See the 
article Music. , 

ARITHMETICAL -progrefion. See the ar- 
ticle PROGRESSION. a, 


ARITHMETICAL proportion. See the ar- 
ticle PROPORTION, . 
ARITHMETICAL ratio. See RATIO< 


ARITHMOMANCY, «péuopailea, a 
{pecies of divination performed by means 
of numbers, 

- The gematrie, which makes the firft fpe- 
cies of the jewith cabbala, is a fort of © 
arithmomancy. See -CABBALA. 

ARK, Arc, or Ancw, See ARCH, 

ARK, arca, in the Bip language, a 
kind of veffel, built by the exprefs com- 
mand of God, for preferving Noah and 
his family, together with the feveral fpe~ 
cies of animals, from the univerfal 
deluge, It was not like our modern 
fhips, but of an oblong {qudre form, 
not unlike a cheft, only that the roof, or 
upper part, was built fhelving, to carry 
off the rain. The ark has afforded feve- 
ral points of curious enquiry among the 
critics and naturalifts, relating to the 
form, capacity, and materials; time of 
building, place of refting after the flood, _ 
&c. Thofe who defire a particular dif- 
cuffion of thefe points may confult Cal- 
met’s di€tionary of the bible, Buteo de 
arca Noe, Wilkins’s real charaéter, &e. 

Arx of the covenant, fo the Jews called a 

‘fall cheft, wherein were contained the 


golden 
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golden pot that had manna, Aaron’s rod, 
and the tables of the covenant. 

This coffer was of fhittim wood, covered 
with plates or leaves of gold, being two 
cubits and a half in length, acubit and 
an half wide, and a cubit and an half 
high. Upon the top of it there was all 
round a kind of gold crown, and two 
cherubims were faftened to the cover. 
On the two fides of this coffer there were 
four rings of gold, two on each fide, 
thro’ which ftaves were put, by the belp 
whereof they carried it as they marched 
thro’ the wildernefs. > 

ARKLOW, a fea-port town of Ireland, 
fituated in the county of Wicklow, about 
thirteen miles fouth of the city of Wick- 
low, in 6° 20’ weft longitude, and 52° 
55 north latitude. 

ARLES, a city of Provence in France, fi- 
tuated on the eaftern fhore of the river 
Rhone, in 4° 45’ eaft longitude, and 
43° 32/ north latitude. 

ARLON, a town of the dutchy of Luxem- 
burg, in the auftrian Netherlands, fituat- 
ed in 5° 30 eaft longitude, and 49° 
45 north latitude, 

ARM, brachium, a part of the human 
body, terminating at one end in the fhoul- 
der, and at the other in the hand. 
Anatomifts divide the arm into two parts, 
ealling only that part the arm which is 
included between the fhoulder and the 

«elbow, the reft, from the elbow to the 
writ, being taken into the greater hand, 
is called the fore arm. The arm, in 

_ this acceptation, has only one large bone, 
_ealled the os humeri,or the fhoulder bone, 
The other past confifts, of two bones, 
viz. the radius, and cubitus, or ulna, 
‘The os humeri has five forts of motions, 
- which are effeGed by five pair of mufcles; 
upwards, by the deltoides, fuprafpinatus, 

. and coraco brachials ; downwards, by 
the teres, rotundus major, and latifh- 
mus dorfi ; forwards, by the pectoralis 5 
backwards, by the infrafpinatus. 

The mufcles of the other part are the bi- 
ceps,  brachizus internus, zemellus, 
brachizeus externus, anconzus, pronator, 

- yadii teres, & quadratus, fupinator lon- 
‘gus, @ brevis. Its motions are confined 
to two kinds, that of rotation, and that 
of flexion and extenfion. 
For fraGtures and Juxations of the arm, 
fee HumErus:and Cunwus, 

ARM, in riding, is applied toa horfe, when 
by preffing down his head, he endeavours 

. to defend himfelf againf the bit, to pre- 
vent obeying, or being checked thereby. 
A horfe is faid to arm himfelf with the 
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lips, when he covers his bars with his 
lips, and deadens the preffure of the bit. 

ARM, in geography, denotes a branch of 
the fea, or of a river. 

ARM is alfo ufed figuratively for power. 

ARM, in refpeét of the magnet. A load- 
ftone is faid to be armed, when it is in- 
clofed, capped, or fet in iron or fteel, in 
order to increafe its magnetic virtue, See 
the article MAGNET. 

ARMADA, a fpanith term, fignifying a 
fleet of men of war, as armadilla does a 
{quadron, 

‘The armada which attempted to invade 
England, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
is famous in hiftory. 

ARMADILLO, in zoology, an animal 
of the quadruped clafs, comprehended 
by fome among the hedge-hogs, but 
made a diftin& genus by Linnzus, under 
the name dafypus; the diftinguithing 
charatteriftic of which is, that the ani- 
mals are covered with a kind of bony, cr 
horny coat of mail, of various figures 
and dimenfions. One of thefe with feet 
fomewhat refembling the buman hand, is 
reprefented in plate XX. fig. 6. 

ARMAGH, once a confiderable city of 
Ireland, but now much reduced, fituat- 
ed about thirty miles fouth of London- 
derry, in 6° 45’ weft longitude, and 54° 
30’ north latitude. 

It is ftill the fee of the primate of Ireland, 
and gives nameto thecounty of Armagh. 

ARMAGNAG, a diftri& or territory, in 
the north-eaft part of Gafcony in France. 

ARMAN, in farriery, See the article 
DRENCH. 

ARMED, in a general fenfe, denotes fome- 
thing provided with, or carrying arms. 
ARMED, in the fea language. A cro{s-bar 
fhot is faid to be armed, when fome rope- 
yarn, or the like, is rolled about the end 
of the iron bar, which runneth through 

the fhot. 
A thip is faid to be armed, when fitted 
out, and provided, in all refpects, for war. 

ARMED, in heraldry, is ufed when the 
horns, feet, beak, or talons of any beaft 
or bird of prey, are of a different colour 
from the reft of their body, He bears a 
cock or a falcon armed, or, &a 

ARMED MAGNET, or LOADSTONE. 
the article MAGNET. 

ARMENIA, a large country of Afia, 
“comprehending Turcomania, and past 
of Perfia. 

ARMENIAN, fomething belonging to, 
or produced in, Armenia: thus, we fay, 
armenian bole, armenian Stone, &c. See 
the articles BoLEs, Lapis, &¢. i 
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ARMENIANS, in church-hiftory, a feét ot 
divifion amongft the eaftern chriftians ; 
thus called from Armenia, the country 
antiently inhabited by them ; there are 
two kinds of armenians, the one catho- 
lic, and fubjeét to the pope, having a 
patriarch in Perfia, and another in Poland ; 
the other makes a peculiar fect, having 
two patriarchs in Natolia. They are 
generally accufed of being monophyfites, 
only allowing of one nature in Jefus 
Chrift. As tothe eucharift, they, for 
the moft part, agree with the greeks : 
they abftain rigoroufly from eating of 
blood, and meats ftrangled 5° and are 
much addiéted to fafting. 

ARMENTIERS, a fortified town in french 
Flanders, fituated about feven miles weft 
of Lifle, in 2° 50’ eaft longitude, and 
50° 42/ north latitude, 

ARMIERS, a town of Hainault, in the 
french Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Sambre, about twenty miles fouth of 
Mons, in 3° 4o’ eaft longitude, and 
50° 14° north latitude. 

AKMIGER, an efquire, or armour-bearer. 

ARMILLA-MEMBROSA, in anatomy, i@ 
that circular ligament which compre- 
jends all the tendons belonging to the 
whole hand within a circle, in the region 
of the carpus, 

ARMILLARY, armillaris, in a ge- 
neral fenfe, fomething confifting of rings, 
or circles, from arzilla, a bracelet. 

ARMILLARY SPHERE, an artificial {phere, 
compoled of a number of circles, repre- 
fenting the feveral circles of the mun- 
dane iphere, put together in their natu- 
ral order, to eafe and aflift the imagina- 
tion, in conceiving the conftitution of the 
heavens, and the motions of the celeftial 
bodies. 

The armillary fphere turns upon its axis 
P p (plate XXII. fig. 1.) withina filvered 
horizon H O, which is divided into de- 
grees, and moveable every way, upon a 
braf fupporter. E Q reprefents the equi- 
noétial, and A B the zodiac, which is a 
broad circle divided into degrees, and into 
twelve equal parts, marked with the 
twelve figns V,s1i,@c. AP Bpis 
the meridian, likewife divided into de- 
grees, 

The other parts are the two tropics, and 
two polar circles, both delineated in the 
figure. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, in roman antiquity, 
a feaft held among the Romans, in whieh 
they facrificed armed, te the found of 
tiumpets, 
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ARMINGS, in the fea-language. 
article ARMED. 

ARMINIANS, in church-hiftory, a fe& o 
chriftians, which arofe in Holland, by a 
feparation from the calvinifts. They are 
great affertors of free-will. They fpeak 
very ambiguoufly of the prefcience of God, 
They look on the doétrine of the trinity 
as a point not neceffary to falvation ; 
and many of them hold there is no pre- 
cept in fcripture, by which we are en- 
joined to adore the holy ghoft ; and that 
Jefus is not equal to God the father. 

ARMIRO, a town of european Turky, 
in the province of Thefigly, fituated in 
23° 30’ eaft longitude, 

ARMISTICE, a temporary truce, or cef- 
fation of arms for a very fhort {pace of 
time, 

ARMOISIN, a filk ftuff, or kind of taffe- 
ty, manufactured in the Eaft Indies, at 
Lyons in France, and Lucca in Italy. 
That of the Indies is flighter than thofe 
made in Europe. 

ARMONIAC, or AmMMoniac, in natu- 
ral hiftory, a fort of volatile falr, of 
which there are two kinds, natural and 
artificial. 

The natural fal ammoniac, ufed by the 
antients, was found in the fands of Ly- 
bia, nearthe temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
It was fuppofed to be generated in thof 
fands from the urine of camels. The 
artificial, or common fal ammoniac, is 
chiefly brought from Egypt; and though 
there is hardly 4 more common drug, it 
is but very lately we have known in 
what manner it is made; being pro- 
cured by fublimation from all forts of 
urine of men and beafts, mixed witk 
common falt and foot, It muft be cho- 
fen white, clear, tranfparent, dry, and 
without filth; and when broken, it mult 
appear as if full of needles. 

The ufe of this falt is very confiderable 
in medicine, and feveral artificers ufe it ; 
fuch as dyers, filverfmiths, pinmakers, 
farriers, &c, Its {pirit is fo tharp, that, 
when mixed with aqua-fortis, or fpirit 
of nitre, it completes the diffolution of 
gold, which thole two powerful diffol- 
vents could not effeét without it. 

Its preparations are, 1: Flowers of {al 
armoniac. 2. Its volatile falt. 4. Its, 
fpirit. 4. Its dulcified fpirit. - 

ARMOR, or ARMOUR. See ARMOUR. 

ARMORIAL, fomewhat relating to arms, 
or coats of arms. See the article AR Ms. 

ARMORY, a warehoufe of arms, or a 


place 


a 
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F wherein the military habiliments 

ept, to be ready for ufe. 

FAxMoRY is alfo a branch of the feience 
of heraldry, confifting in ihe knowledge 
of coats of arms, as to their blazons and 

various intendments, See the articles 
BLAZzONING and HERALDRY. 

ARMOUR denotes all fuch habiliments 

as ferve to defend the body from wounds, 
efpecially of darts, a fword, a lance, &c, 
A complete fuit of armour formerly con- 
fitted of a helmet, a fhield, a cuiraffe, a 
coat of mail, a gantlet, @c. all now laid 
afide. 

ARMOURER, a perfon who makes or 
deals in arnfS and armour, 

ARMS, arma, in general, all kinds of 
weapons, whether ufed for offence or 
defence. 

Arms of offence are the fword, piftol, muf- 
uet, bayonet, Ge, See Sword, Ge. 
rms of defence. See ARMOUR. 

Arms, in a legal fenfe, extend to any 
thing that a perfon wears for his own 
defence, or takes into his hand, and ufes, 
in anger, to ftrike or throw at another. 

Ags of coyrtefy or parade, were lances 
not fhod, fwords without edge or point, 
&c. ufed in the antient tournaments. See 
the article TOURNAMENT. 

Pafs of ARMs, a kind of combat, when 
antiently ene or more cavaliers under- 
took to defend a pafs againft all attacks. 

Arms denote alfo the natural weapons 
_ of beafts, as claws, teeth, beak, &c. 

ARMs, or ARMORIES, in heraldry, marks 
_of honour borne upon fhields, banners, 
and coats, in order to diftinguith flates, 
. families, and perfons. 
At this time, arms follow the nature of 
titles, which being made hereditary, they 

are allo become fo, being the feveral 
marks to diftinguith families, as names 
ferve to diftinguifh individuals, They 
are the gift of kings and princes, through 
the miniftry of their kings and heralds of 
atms, who ought to be knowing and 
judicious, to give the proper arms to all 
_.perfons. 
Arms are faid to be parted, couped, quar- 

. tered, &e. . 

Charged ARMS, are fuch as retain their an- 
tient integrity and value, with the addi- 
tion of fome new honourable bearing. 

Canting or vocal Arms, thofe in which 
there are fome figures, alluding to the 
name of the family. 

Full or intire Arms, fach as retain their 
primitive purity, without any alterations 
er abatements, 
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Falfe Arms, fach as are not conformable 
to the rules of heraldry. 

ARMS, in falconry, the legs of a hawk from 
the thigh to the foot. 

Place of ARMs, in fortification. 
article PLACE. 

Affumptive ARMs, 


See the 


See ASSUMPTIVE, 
ARMs of patronage. Sce PATRONAGE. 
King at AnMs. See KiNG at arms. 
Herald at Arms. See the article HERALD. 
Pourfuivant at ARMS, See POURSUIVANT. 
College of Anms, SeeCOLLEGE of heralds. 
ARMUYDEN, a fea port town of the 
ifland of Zetland, fituated at the mouth 
of the canal ef Middleburg, in 3° 35’ 
eaft lon, and 51° 30! north latitude. 
ARMY, a large body of foldiers, con- 
fitting of horfe and foot, completely 
armed, and provided with artillery, am- 
munition, provifions, &c, under the com - 
mand of one general, having lieutenant- 
generals, major-generals, brigadiers, and 
other officers under him. An army is 
compofed of fquadrons and battalions, 
and is ufually divided into three corps, 
and formed into three lines ; the firit line 
is called the van-guard, the fecond the 
main body, and the third the rear. guard, 
or body of referve. The middle of each 
line is pofleffed by the foot, the cavalry 
form the right and left wing of each 
line; and fometimes they place fqua- 
drons of horfe in the intervals between 
the battalions. When the army is drawn 
up in order of battle, the horfe are plac- 
ed at five feet diftance from each other, 
and the foot at three. In each line the 
battalions are diftant from each other 
one hiindred and eighty feet, which is 
nearly equal to the extent of their front ; 
and the fame holds of the fquadrons, 
which are about three hundred feet di- 
ftant, the extent of their own front. 
Thefe intervals are left for the {quadrons 
and battalions of the fecond line to range 
themfelves againft the intervals of the 
firft, that both may more readily march 
through thofe fpaces to the enemy: the 
firft line is ufually three hundred feet 
diftant from the fecond, and the fecond 
from the third, that there may be fufh- 
cient room to rally, when the fquadrons 
and battalions are broken. 
This is to be underftood of a land army 
only. A naval, or fea army, is a number 
of fhips of war, equipped and manned 
with dailors and mariners, under the com- 
mand of ari admiral, with other inferior 
officers under him, §ee the articles Na-~ 
VY, FLEET, Se, 
Por 
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_ For difeates incident to armies, fee the 
articles CamP, HosPiTaL, &c. 

ARNAY-LE-DUC, a town of Burgundy 
in France, fituated on the river Arroux, 
in 4% eaft longitude, and 47° north lat, 

ARNHEIM, a large city of Guelderland, 
in the united Netherlands, fituated on the 
river Lech, about ten miles north of Ni- 
meguen, in 5® so’ eaft longitude, and 

. 52° north latitude, 

ARNICA, in botany, a genus of the fyn- 
genefia polygartia fuperfita clafs of 
plants, the common calyx of which is an 
iinbricated perianthium, fhorter than the 
radius of the corolla, with lanceolated, 
erect petals, of the length of the cup: 
the compound flower ts radiated, the her- 
maphrodite corollule in the difk are very 
numerous, and the female ones in the ra- 

ius are about twenty in number: the 
proper hermaphrodite ion is monope- 
talous, tubulous; ereét, and trifid + there 
is no pericarpium, the feed is fingle, ob- 
Hh and ergwned with a capillary long 

, down, 

ARNO, a river of Italy, which, after wa- 
tering Tufcany, falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, below.Pila. 

ARNOLDISTS, in church-hiftory, fe@a- 
ries fo called from. their leader Arnold of 
Breffe, who was a great declaimer againft 
the wealth and vices of the clergy ; and 
who is aifo charged with preaching a- 
gainit baptifm, and the eucharift. 

AROMATIC, an appellation given to 
fuch plants and other bodies as yield a 
brifk fragrant fmell, and a warm {picy 
tafte, as cloves, cardamom-feeds, cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, &c.: Their peculiar qua- 
ities refide in a volatile oi!, ufvally called 
effential oi], and a groffcr refinous fub- 
iiance, capable of being extracted by {pi- 
rit of wine. The virtues of all aroma- 
tic vegetables are extracted by vindus tpi- 
kits; very iniperfe€tly by watery liquots. 


In diftillation they avife with water more . 


perfectly than with fpirit. Aromatics; 
confidered as medicines, warm the fto- 
mach, and by degrees the whole habit, 
raife the pulfe, and quicken thé cirtula- 
tion: hence in cold languid cafes; they 
increafe ftrength, and promote the natural 
fecretions, ; 

It is remarkable; that aromatics or {pices 
preferve animal fabftances from putrefac- 
tion ; and that providence has taken care 
to furnith warm climates with plenty of 
aromatics, which the inhabitants make 
frequent a of, and piSbably thereby check 
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that fpontaneous tetidelicy to putrefaction, 
towhich the heat inclinesthem, 
Befides all kind of fpices, not a few of 
the nervous fimples may be ranked atmong 
aromatics, 
AROMATIC wine, that in which aromatics 
have been infufed, 1 
ARONA, a fortified town of the Milanele, 
fituated on the fouth-weft part of the 
lake Maggior, in 8° so’ eaft longitude, 
_ and 45° 40! north latitude) ? 
ARONCHES, a town. of the province of 
Alentejo, in Portugal, fituated in 7? 30’ 
. welt longitude, and 39° north latitude. 
AROURA, a grecian meafure of fifty 
feet. It was more frequently ufed fora 
fquare meafure of half the plethron. 
The egyptian aroura was the {quare of 
one bundred cubits. + ite ties 
ARRACHE’E, in heraldry, a term appli- 
ed to the reprefentations of plants torn 
up by the roots. _ 
ARRACK, Seethearticle RAck. 
ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the arraign- 
ing or fetting a thing in order, asa per- 
fon is faid to arraign a writ of novel dif- _ 
feifin, who prepares and fits it for trial. | 
It is mott properly ufed; to call a perf 
to anfwer in form of law upon an indig- 
ment, &c. at the fuit of theking. ~~ 
The arraignihent is to take care that the 
piifoner appears to be tried, and hold u 
his hand at the har for the certainty of the 
perfon} and plead a fuflicient plea to the 
indigtment. The prifoner is to hold up 
his hand only in treafon and felony § but 
this is only a ceremony: if he owns that 
he is the perfon, it is fufficient without it 
and then, upon his arraignment, lis fet- 
ters are to be taken off, 


ARRAN, an ifland of Scotland, fituated 
in the frith of Clyde, between Cantire 
_ and Cunningham: “eh 
ARRAS; a large fortified town of the 
french Netherlands, capital of the pro- 
vince of Artois, fituated in 2° 50’ eaft 
longitude, and 50° 20! north latitude, 

It is from this city that the tapeftry; 
called arras hangings, takes its denoini- 
hatibns fs 61% a MRE 
ARRas, or ARAXES; is alfo the hame Of a, 
river of Georgia, which dilcharges itfelf 

_ into the Cafpian fea. yea 

ARRAY, in law; the ranking or fettin 

forth of a jury, or inqueft of men impd- 
nelled on a caufe. Aical Sie ie Oe 
Battle-AxRay, the order or difpotition of 
an army, drawn vp with 4 view to en-. 
. gage the eneitiy: . See the article ARMY; 
© see AR- 
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ARREARS, the remainder of a fum due, 
or money-remaining in the hands of, an 
accountant, It fignifies alfo, more ge- 

nerally, the money that is due for rent, 

. unpaid for land or houfes; likewife 

what remains unpaid of penfions, taxes, 
or any other money payable annually, or 
at any fixed term, 

Rien ARREAR, in law, a plea whereby a 
perfon, fued for arrears, alledges there 
are none due, 

ARRENTATION, in the foreft-law, is 

- the licenfing an owner of lands in a 
foreft, to inclofe them with a low hedge, 
and a finall ditch, in confideration of a 
yearly rent. 

ARREST, the apprehending and reftrain- 
ing a perfon, in order to oblige him to 
be obedient to the law; which in all 
cafes, except treafon, felony, or breach 
of the peace, mult be done by virtue of a 
precept out of fome court. Doors may 
be broke open to arreft a felon; but in 
civil cafes it is otherwife, unlefs it be in 
purfuit of one before taken. 

Attornies, &c, malicioufly caufing any 
perfon to be arrefted, fhall forfeit ten 
pounds, and treble damages. ‘The fame 
© penalty is incurred for arrefting a perfon, 
(except in criminal cafes, and an efcape- 
warrant) on fundays; but arrefts made 
in the night, are equally lawful with thofe 
by day. 
Peers of the realm, and members of 
parliament, may not be arrefted for debt ; 
nor can any other fubje&t be arrefted for 
lefs than ten pounds, on a procefs iffued 
out of a fuperior court, or forty fhillings 
in an inferior one. 

ARREST of judgment, the afigning juft rea- 
fons why judgment fhould not palt, as 
want of notice of the trial, a material de- 
fect in the pleading, when the record dif- 
fers from the deed pleaded, when perfons 

are mis-named, where more is given by 
the verdi&t than is laid in the declaration, 
&c. ‘This may be done either in criminal 
or civil cafes. ' 

ARRESTANDIS sonts, &c. a writ that 
lies for one whofe cattle or goods are 
taken by another, who is likely to carry 

. them away before the conteft is decided, 

ARRESTO racTo suPrer BONIS, &e. a 


writ brought by a denizen againtt the ~ 


goods of aliens found within this king- 
dom, as a recompence for goods taken 
from him in a foreign country. 
ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tumours 
upon a horfe’s hinder legs, between the 
ham and the paftein, -See RaT-TAIL. 
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ARRHABONARII, a feé& of chriftiariss 
who held that the eucharift is neithet the 
rea] flefh or blodd of Chrift, nor yet the 
fign of them: but only the pledge or ear- 
nett thereof. 

ARRHEPHORIA, apingopia, a feaft among 
the Athenians, inftituted in honour of 
Minerva, and Herfe daughter of Ce- 
crops. 

ARRIERE, the hinder or pofterior part of 
any thing. See thearticle REAR. 

ARRIERE-EBAN, inthe French cuftoms, is 
a general proclamation, whereby the king 
fummons to the war all that hold of him 5 
both his vaffals, z. e. the nobleffe, and the 
vaflals of his vaffals. 

ARRIERE-FEE, or FIEF, is a fee depen- 
dent on fome other fuperior one. 

ARRIERE-VASSAL, Or TENANT, the vaf- 
fal or tenant of another vaffal or tenant. 

ARROBA, a weight ufed in Spain, in 
Portugal, at Goa, and throughout all 
fpanifh America. In all thefe places, the 
arrobas are fearce any otherwife like each 
other but in name, being very different in 
weight, and in their proportion to the 
weights of other countries. : 

ARROE, an ifland of Denmark, fituate 
in the Baltic fea, in no° 16/ eaft longi- 
tude, and 55° 15’ north latitude. 

ARROGATION, or ADROGATION. See 
the article ADROGATION, 

ARRONDE'’E, in heraldry, a crofs, the 
arms of which are compofed of feétions 
of a circle, not oppolite to each other, fo 
as to make the arms bulge out thicker in 
one part than another; but the feétions 
of each arm lying the fame way, fo that 
the arm is every where of an equal 
thicknels, and ali of them terminating at 
the edge of the efcutcheon like the plain 
crofs, 

ARROW, amiflive weapon, fharp-point- 
ed and barbed, defigned to be fhot or 
thrown out of a bow. See Bow. 

Arrow, in furveying, fmall fticks, fhod 
with iron, to ftick into the ground .at 
the end of the chain. 

ARROW, fagitta, in aftronomy. 
article SAGITTA, 

ARSENIC, a poifonous mineral-prepara- 
tion, which is either white, red, or yel- 
Jow, all prepared from the flowers of 
cobalt. See the article COBALT. 

‘The white arfenic, which is prepared by 

fuoliming thefe flowers, without any ad- 

dition, is the bafis of the other two; the 

yellow arfenic being made by fubliming 

ten pounds of the white kind to which 

one.pound of fulphur has been added F 
, an 
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and red arfenic is fublimed from ten 
pounds of white arfenic, or flowers of 
cobalt, one pound of fulphur, and fix 
ounces of fcoriz of copper. 
——, and ufes of ARsENIC, The 

malleft quantity of any of thefe arfenics, 

mixed with any metal, renders it fri- 
able, and abfolutely deftroys its mallea- 
bility ; fo that the refiners dread nothing 
fo much as arfenic in their metals. It 
- preys moft readily on iron, then on cop- 
per; both which it turns white. Silver, 
and even gold, are not able to withftand 
the corrofive power of arfenic ; but tin 
fuffers moft of all from it, being thereby 
calcined in an inftant to grey loofe afhes. 
It is ufed in many manufaétures. Potters, 
glafs-men, painters in enamel, &c, find 
it of ufe in their feveral profeflions, 
Arfenic, taken internally, is the moft fatal 
of all poifons, and therefore people can- 
not be too cautious in this refpect. Hence 
' alfo appears the extreme danger in felling 
yelléw arfenic inftead of orpiment, which 
1s but too frequently done. 
ARSENICAL, in a ‘general fenfe, fome- 
thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of arfenic. 
ARSENICAL MAGNET, a preparation of 
white arfenic with antimony and {ulphur, 
faid to be a gentle cauttic, 
ARSENOTHELYS, apenvofndu;, the fame 
with hermaphrodite. 
ARSIS and Tuesis,in mufic. A point is 
faid to move per arfin and thefin, which 
rifes in one part and falls in another, and 
vice verfa, 
ARSON, in law, the fame with houfe- 
burning, which is felony at common law, 
and likewife by ftatute. 
ART, ars, a fyftem of rules, ferving to 
facilitate the performance of certain ac- 
tions ; in which fenfe it ftands oppofed 
‘to {cience, or a fyftem of merely fpecu- 
lative principles. 

Arts are commonly divided into liberal 
and mechanical; the former compre- 
in. Sait painting, fculpture, ar- 
chiteéture, &c. and the latter, the whole 
body of mechanical trades, as carpentry, 
mafonry, turnery, &c. See the articles 
Poetry, PAINTING, &c. 

The great Bacon obferves, that the arts 
which relate to the eye and ear, are ac- 
counted moft liberal: the others being 
held in lefs repute, as approaching nearer 
to fenfuality than magnificence: alfo, 
that during the rife of ftates, the military 
arts have been found to flourifh; when 
at their heights, the liberal arts; and, 
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when on the decline, the arts of luxury. 
ArT is alfo an appellation given to feveral 
fuperftitious practices, as St. Anfelm's. 
art, St. Paul’s art, @e. eS dae 
Terms of ART. See the article Terms.» 
Batchelor of ARTS, See BATCHELOR, 
Majfter of ARTS, See the article MasTar; 
ART and Part, inthe law of Scotland, is 
applied to an accomplice, See the article 
ACCOMPLICE, ae 
The facts inferring art and part need not 
be particularly laid in the libel or indié- 
ment, for thefe general words, as terms 
of ftated fignification, are fufficient. Yet 
thefe facts may be fet forth, and it is pro- 
per fo to do, if the profecutor chufes - 
to confide in the court rather than inthe. 
ury. 
Allo in the criminal letters, the perfons 
of the accomplices muft be defcribed by 
proper names and defignations. 
~ One may be art and part, 1° By giving 
counfel to perpetrate, without diftinétion, 
whether the crime would have been ecm- 
mitted without {uch counfel or not. This 
being what can never be perfetly known, 
But it is to, be obferved, that in the more 
atrocious crimes, he that gives counfel is 
equally punifhed as him that commits 
. them; but in the lefs atrocious leis fe- 
verely. And fometimes reafons of miti- 
gation are taken from the age, the man- 
ner of advifing, @c. 2° By aid and 
aflitance, and that either previous, or 
concomitant, or fubfequent, to the com- 
miffion of the crime. The firft rarely 
comes up to art and part, unlefs very 
particularly qualified; the fecond com- 
monly does, and it is eafily known, if it 
does not; the third never, and hardly de- 
ferves the name, unlefs it be in provid- 
ing for the criminal’s efcape. But any 
of the three make art and part, if the per- 
petration was premeditated, 3° By a 
clear and explicit mandate to commit the 
crime, or to do fomewhat unlawful in it- 
felf, which with great probability might 
produceit, if executed by the hand of the 
mandatory, and not that of another, 
ARTA, or Lara, a fea port town of 
Epirus, in european Turky, fituated in 
22° eaft longitude, and 39° north lat. 
ARTEDIA, a genus of the pentandria di- 
gynia clafs of plants, the general umbel 
of which is multiple, plane and patent ; 
the partial umbel is {mall, bur fimilar ; 
the general involucrum is compofed of 
about ten leaves; they are of an oblong 
oval figure, nearly oP the length of the 
umbel, and have three fpines of fete gt 
Cas thet 
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their extremities: the partial involucrum 
is compofed of two or three leaves, and 
turns outward: the general corolla is 
difform, and radiated ; the fing!e flow- 
ers of the difk are all males: they con- 
fift each of five erect inflexo-cordate pe- 
tals; the fingle flowers of the radius are 
~*~ all hermaphrodites ; they confit of the 
fame number of petals, but in thefe the 
exterior one is larger than the reft, and is 
divided into two parts: the fruit is roun- 
-dith, compreffed, and divifible into two 
parts ; the feeds are two, oblong and ele- 
gantly ridged at the edges, with round 
{quamme, 

ARTEMISIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants with flofculous flowers, compre- 
hending not only the mugworts, but 
wormwood and fouthernwood; which 
all belong to the /pngenefia polygamia fu- 
perflua clafs of Linnzus. See the articles 
Mucwort, Wormwoon, &e, 
Artemifia, however, moft commonly de- 
notes mugwort. See plate XXII, fig. 2. 

ARTERIA, artery. See ARTERY. 

ARTERIAL, or ARTERIOSE, in anato- 
my, any thing relating to the arteries, 

’ ARTERIOSE VEIN, a name given to the 
pulmonary artery. 

ARTERIOSE CANAL, a tube in the heart of 
a foetus, that, with the foramen ovale, 
-is of ufe to preferve the circulation of the 
blood, &c, 

ARTERIOTOMY, the opening an ar- 
tery, with defign to procure an evacua- 
tion of blood, 

This operation is ufed.only in extraordi- 
nary cales, as it is very dangerous, and 
mutt be praétifed in the temples, the fore- 
head, or behind the ears, where the arte- 
ries are eafily clofed again. 
This operation is now feldom performed 
on any but the temporal arteries, which 
may be opened very eafily by the lancet 
as they lie clofe under the fkin, and ly- 
ing clofe upon the os frontis, they may be 
readily compreffed-againft it, and there is 
no danger of a profufe hemorrhage, or 
aneurifin ; but even in this moft conveni- 
ent part, it muft be acknowledged that 
the opening an artery is much more dif- 
ficult than the opening a vein, as the vel- 
fel feldom appears plainly through the 
fkin, and there is no guide but its vibra- 
tion under the finger, 
In the operation of arteriotomy, the pa- 
tient m{t be placed in a good light, and 
the furgean muft place two fingers of his 
lef: hand, at a imall ditance from each 
ether both on the artery. He muft then 
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obferve the courfe of the veffel, and cut 
down into it deeper than in phlebotomy, 
and raife the point of the lancet, fo as to 
make a fufficient orifice: in this he need 
not fear the cutting of the veffel quite 
through, for even that is attended with no 
ill confequences after deligation. If now 
the blood follows the lancet in a very flo- 
rid and falient ftream, you may be fatif- 
fied the artery is well opened; if this is 
not the cafe it mult be cut again; but as. 
in this operation, the fine point of a lan- 
cet is liabie to be broke againft the bone, 
the ufe of a fmall fcalpel is preferable. A 
pound or a pound and half of blood 
fhould be taken by this operations when, 
the fufficient quantity of blood is taken, 
the deligation muft be made with three 
comprefles, each larger than the other, 
laying on the fmalleit fil, in which muft 
be included a farthing, a bit of lead, or of 
chewed paper to comprefs the artery 
againft the bone, and the head muft con- 
ied tied up with a proper bandage eight 
ays. 


ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical tube or 


canal, which conveys the blood from the, 
heart to all parts of the body. 
An artery is compofed of three mem- 
branes, or coats 3 the outermoft of whiche 
appears to be a web of fine blood-veflels 
and nerves, for nourifhing the interior 
membranes. The next is compofed of 
circular or fpiral fibres, of which there 
are more or fewer, according to the big- 
nefs of the artery, Thefe fibres being 
very elaftic, contract themfelves with fome 
force, when the power ceafes, by which 
they have been {tretched out... The third 
and innermoft membrane is of a denfe 
contexture, yet tranfparent and fine. It 
ferves to keep the blood within its chan- 
nels, which otherwile would, upon the, 
dilatation of the artery, feparate, with 
mich eafe, the fpival fibyes from one ano- 
ther. The pulfe of the arteries confifts of 
two reciprocal motions, like the pulle of 
the heart, being a fyftcle anda diaftole, 
keeping oppofite times, the. fyftole of 
the one aniwering to the diaftole of the 
other, 
The arteries of the human. body are, 
ftriétly fpeaking, only two, viz. the prl- 
monary artery, and the aorta. See the 
articles PuLMONaRY and AORTA. 
All the other arteries of the body, tho’ 
diftinguithed by particular names, are 
only branches of thefe two. The afcend- 
ing aorta, arifing from the left ventricle 
of the heart, prefentiy gives two arteries, 
called 
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called coronary ones, to the heart itfelf. 
A little above this, it is divided into three 
afcending branches: from which are 
formed the two carotids, and the two 


fubclavians; and from thefe laft proceed . 


the muiculares colli, the external fcapu- 
lar artery, the fuperior intercoftale, the 
mediaftinal artery, the fuperior diaphrag- 
matic artery, the mammary artery, and 
the axillary arteries: all which are fub- 
divided into lefs branches, as will be 
fhewn under the articles CAROTID, SCA- 

PULAR, AXILLARY, &c, 

From the defcending trunk of the aorta 

proceed, in the following order, the bron- 

chia] artery, the inferior intercoftals, the 
arteries of the cefophagus, ‘the inferior 
diaphragmatics, the coeliac, fuperior me- 
fenteric, the renal or emulgent arteries, 
the f{permatics, the inferior mefenteric, 
the lumbar arteries, the facra, and two 
jliacs. Thefe are the main branches fent 
out from the defcending aorta, each of 
which is again fubdivided into many lef- 
fer branches. See the articles BRoN- 

CHIAL, COELIAC, &e. 

To enter into a more minute detail of 

thefe leffer fubdivifions, would be tedi- 

ous; and, therefore, we think it more 

expedient to refer to-plate XXI. fig. 1. 

where the arteries are not only delineated, 

but their feveral names explained by pro- 
per references, in the following manner, 
EXPLANATION of plate XXI. fig. 1, 

1. Aorta, cut from its origin at the left 
ventricle of the heart. 

2, 2 Trunks of the coronal arteries. 

3. The three femilunar valves, 

4, 4- Subclavian arteries. 

5, 5. Carotid arteries, 

6, 6. Vertebral arteries, 

7, 7+ Arteries of the tongue, &e, 

8, 8, Temporal arteries. 

9, 9- Point out the neighbouring mufcles 
of the temporal arteries, the hairy 
{calp, and forehead. 

zo, 10. Trunks which fend blood to the 
foramina narium. 

31, 11. Occipital arteries. 

32,12. Arteries which carry blood to 
the fauces, gargareon, and mufcles of 
thofe parts. 

33, 13. Contortions of the carotids. 

34, 14. Thofe parts of the carotids, 
where they pafs by each fide of the 
fella turcica, where divers fmal] bran- 
ches arife from them, to compofe the 
‘rete mirabile. 

15, 15. Ophthalmic arteries. 

36, 16. Arteries of the cerebellum. 

17, 17. The communicant branches be- 
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tween the carotid and cervical artery, 

18, 18. Ramifications of the arteries 
within the fkull. 

19, 19- Arteries of the larynx. 

20, 20. Other arteries of the larynx, 
which convey the blood to the mufcles 
of the neck and fcapula. — . 

21, 21, Mammary arteries. 

22,22. The arteries of the mufcles of - 
the os humeri, and fome of thofe of 
the fcapula, ri 

23, 24, 25,26. Arteries of the arm. 

27. Arteries of the hand and fingers. 

28, 28. Defcending trunk of the aorta. 

29. Bronchial artery. 

30. A {mall artery fpringing from the 
fore-part of the aorta defcendens, paf- 
fing to the giila. 

31, 31. Intercoftal arteries. 

32. Trunk of the coeliac artery. 

33, 33> 33- Hepatic atteries. 

34. Arteria Cyftica. 

35, 39 375 38, $9. Arteries of the flo- 
mach, pylorus, and epiplois. 

4°, 40. Phrenic arteries. 

41. Trunk of the fplenic artery. 

42, Two fmall arteries going to the 
upper part of the duodenum and 
pancreas. , 

4%. 44, 45, 46, 47. Mefenteric arteries. - 

48. Thofe of the reétum, 

49, 49. Emulgent arteries. Ms 

50, The vertebral arteries of the loins. 

51, 51. Spermatic arteries, 

52. Arteria facra. 

53, 53- Lliac arteries. 

545 $4, 58, 58. Iliaci externi. 

55» 55 $9» §9- Iliaci interni. 

56, 56. Umbilical arteries, 

575 57. Epigaltric arteries. 

60, 62. Arteries of the penis and pu- 
dendum, : 

61, 61. Arteries of the blader, ; 

63. The penis diftended with wind, and . 
dried, 

64. The glans penis. 

65. The upper-part of the dorfum pe- 
nis, cut from the body of the penis, 
and raifed to the corpora cavernofa 
pents. . 

66, 66, Corpora cavernofa penis freed 
from the offa pubis, and tied after ine 
flation. 

67. The two arteries of the penis, as 
they appear injeCted with wax in each 
cavernous body of the penis. 

68. The capfula and feptum of the cor- 
pora cavernofa penis. 

69, 69, 70, 70. Crural arteries, 

g1. That part of the crural artery that 
pafies the ham, 
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72. Arteries of the leg. 
73. Arteries of the foot. 


Wounds of the -ARTERIES. When any 


confiderable artery is wounded or divided, 


there generally enfues fo violent an he- 
morrhage, that the wounded party is in 
an inftant fenfible of a great weaknefs 
and a lofs of {pirits, and faints away ; 
and when any of the larger arteries are 
divided, whether they are external or in- 
ternal, he dies upon the fpot, Atthough 
fomewhat lefs danger is apprehended from 
wounds that are inflicted upon the arte- 
ries, which are fituated upon the exter- 
na} parts of the body, fome few excepted, 
becaule they will admit of the ligature, 
and other means for reftraining the vio- 
lence of the hemorrhage ; neverthelefs, 
in the opinion of Heifter, it is impoffible 
to prevent the limbs, which lie below the 
divifion of the artery, and are ufed to re- 
ceive their nourifhment by that channel, 
from becoming paralytic; nay, fome- 
times from mortifying : this 1s almoft 
conftantly the cafe, when the trunk of 
the brachial or crural artery is divided, 
See WounND and H@MORRHAGE, 

‘Thefe being the confequences which fol- 
Jow the total divifion of aconfiderable ar- 
tery, it now remains to confider what 
will follow a partial divifion of them. 
Whenever a large artery is wounded, 
and not entirely divided, the wounded 
fibres inftantly contract themielves ; by 
this means they dilate the orifice of the 
wound, and render it difficult to ftop the 
flux of the blood; and though the he- 
morrhage be ftopped for a little time, yet 
at will burit out again on a fudden vio- 
Jently, or, at Jeaft, produce an aneurifin : 
this will frequently be the cafe, when on- 
Jy the external coat of the artery is 


‘wounded ; for by this means, the inter- 


na} coat is left to fuftain the whole impe- 
tus of the pulfe, which it being unequal 


- ta, is forced by degrees into a tumour 


Tike a bay, which frequently brings on 
great mifchiefs. See the articles Tu- 
MOUR and ANEURISM. 

‘The various methods for ftopping the 
profufion of blood, attending injuries of 
the arteries, have been already treated 
of under the article hemorrhage ; but it 
may be here objerved, that in dangerous 
wounds of the large arteries, fuch as the 


_erural aod axillary, and in amputations 


of the limbs, the fafeft method 1s that of 
making a ligature round the veffels : if 


_ this is performed by pafling a ftrong 


waxed thread under the artery, by the 


# 


help of a crooked needle, the blood is 
prefently ftopped, and the orifices of the 
artery coalefce. 

Rough ARTERY, afpera arteria, the carti- 
laginous tube, deicending from the mouth 
to the lungs, and otherwife called the 
trachea, or wind pipe. See TRACHEA. 

ARTHRITIS, the Gour, in medicine. 
See the article GouT. ' 

ARTHRITICA, in botany, a name ufed 
for the primrofe. 

ARTHRODIA, in natural hiftory, a ge- ° 
nus of imperfect cryftals, found always 
in complex maffes, and forming long, 
fingle pyramids, with very short and flen- 
der coluinns. See the article CRYSTAL, 

ARTHRODIA, in anatomy, a fpecies of ar- 
ticulation, wherein a flat head of one 
bone is received into a fhallow focket of 
another. 

ARTHRONIA, in zoology, a name given 
by Dr. Hill to that clals of animalcules, 
which have vilible limbs; fuch: as the 
{celafius, brachionus or wheel-animals, 
&c. Seethe article ScELAsius, &e.,; 

ARTICHOAK, cynara, in botany. See 
the article CyNARA. 

ARTICLE, a claufe or condition of a con- 
tract, treaty, &e. 

ARTICLE js alfo a {mall part or divifion of 
a difcourfe, a book, or writing, Ge. 

ARTICLE of faith is a point of religious 
dostrine, allowed and received by any 
church, or religious fect, as having been 
revealed from heaven. 

ARTICLE, in anatomy, the jun@ure of two 
bones defined for motion. 

ARTICLE of death, the laft pang or agony 
of one jut expiring, 

ARTICLE, in arithmetic, fometimes called 
deca, denotes a number juftly divifible 
into ten paris, as the numbers 10, 20, 
30, &e, 

ARTICLE, in grammar, a particle in moft 
languages, that Jerves to exprefs the fe- 
veral cafts and genders of nouns, when 
the languages have not different termina~ 
tions to Genote the different fates and 
circuni{tances of nouns, ’ 
The latin has no article ; but the greeks 
have their é: the eaftern languages have 
their he emphaticum ; and molt of the 
modern languages have had recourfe: to 
articles. The only articles made ule of 
in the englifh tongue, are a and the ; 
which, prefixed to fubftantives, deter- 
mine their general fignification to fome 
particular thing. The ufe of @isin a 
general fenfe, and may be applied to any 
particular perfon oy thing, and upon that 

account 
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Recount is called an imdefinite article: 
but rhe, being a determinate article, is 
. called definite, or demonttrative, as ap- 
plying the word to one individual. The 
French have three articles, /é, /a, and les ; 
the Italians have their i/, 40, and /a ; and 
the Germans their der, das, and dat. 
ARTICULARIS morsus, the fame with 
the gout. See the articleGour. 
ARTICULATE sounps are fuch founds 
as expres the letiers, fyllables, or words 
of any alphabet or language: fuch are 
formed by the human voice, and by fome 
few birds, as parrots, &c. Other brutes 
cannot articulate the founds of their voice. 
ARTICULATED, fomething furnifhed 
with, or confifting of joints. 
ARTICULATION, in anatomy, denotes 
the juncture of two bones, intended for 
motion. 
Articulation is of two kinds; the firft is 
called diarthrofis, being that which has 
a manifeftt motion. ‘That which only 
admits of an obfcure motion, is called 
fynarthrofis, 
‘The former is fubdivided into enarthrofis, 
arthrodia, and ginglymus. See the ar- 
ticle ENARTHROSIS, &e. 
The latter is fubdivided into fymphyfis, 
fyntenofis, futura, harmonia, fyffarcofis, 
fynchondrofis, and fynneurofis. See the 
articles SyMPHysiIs, &e. 
ARTIFICER, a perfon. whofe employ- 
“ment it is to manufa&ture any kind of 
commodity, as in iron, brafs, wool, &c. 
fuch are fniths, weavers, carpenters, @c. 
If any fuch confpire not to work under 
certain prices, they are liable to divers 
penalties. Perfons that contraét with 
artificers in wool or metals to go out of 
the kingdom, fhall be fined in any fum 
not exceeding 1001. and imprifoned for 
three months, If artificers, that are 
abroad, do not return in fix months after. 
warning, they fhail be deemed aliens, and 
be incapable of inheriting lands by de- 
{cent. : 
ARTIFICIAL, if a ‘general fenfe, de- 
hotes fomething made, fafhioved, or pro- 
duced by art, in contradiftin&tion to the 
productions of nature, 
This term is as extenfive as the works of 
‘art: thus we fay, artificial day, globe, 
fountain,. lightening, magnet, rainbow, 
&c. See the articles Day, GLose, &c. 
ARTILLERY, large fire-arms of all forts, 
with their appurtenances, as cannons, 
mortars, bombs, petards, mufquets, ca- 
rabines, &c. See the articles CANNON, 
Morrar, &e, ; 
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Some afcribe the invention of artillery te 
Albertus ; yet there is reafon to believe 
that they are miftaken. John Matthew 
de Luna, who lived 150 years ago, main- 
tains, though againft the conftant opinion 
of Polydorus, Magius, Mayer, Panci- 
rolius, Flurentius, Rivolt, and Bezol- 
dus, that Albertus Magnus found out 
the ufe of greatguns, fufils, and piftols ; 
but we cannot find, in all thefe authors, 
any thing which comes near this opinion, 
except that the experiment was made of 
thefe engines in his time by a German 
monk named Berthold Schuartz, or bya 
chemilt who lived in the city of Cologn, 
where Albertus refided, after he took the 
habit of a Dominican. 

ARTILLERY-PARK, the place in the rear 
of both lines, in the army, for encamping 
the artillery, which is drawn up in lines, 
of which one is formed by the guns: the 
ammunition waggons make two or three 
lines, fixty paces behind the guns, and 
thirty diftant from one another: the pons 
toons and tumbrils make the laft line. 
The whole is furrounded with a rope, 
which forms the park; the gunners and 
matroffes encamp on the flanks, and the 
bombardeers, pontoon-men, and artifi- 
cers, in the rear. 

ARTILLERY-TRAIN, a certain number of 
pieces of ordnance, mounted on carri- «. 
ages, with all their furniture fit for 
marching, as mortarepieces, cannons, 
bombs, carcafles, @c. There are trains 
of artillery in moft of the king’s maga- 
zines, as at the Tower, Port{mouth, Ply~ 
mouth, &c. 

The writers upon artillery are Cafimir, ~ 
Semionowitz, Brechtelius, Buchnerus, 
Braunius, Mieth, and S. Remy, in his 
memoirs d’Artillerie, which contains an 
accurate deicription of all the machines 
and inftruments of war. af 

The term artillery is ‘alfo applied to the — 
antient inftruments ofwar, as the catapul- — 
ta, battering-ram, &c. ; 

ARTILLERY-COMPANY, a band of infan- 
try, confifting of fix hundred men, mak- 

ing part of the militia or city guard of 
London. 

ARTIST, a perfon fkilled in fome art. 
See the article ART. 

ARTOIS, a province of the french Ne- 
theilands, fituated between Flanders and 
Picardy, sas. 

ARTOTYRITES, in church-hiftory, a 
feét of chriftians who ufed bread and 
cheefe in the eucharift, or bread, perhaps, 
baked with cheefe; urging, in défence 


ARY | 
of this praétice, that in the firft ages of 
the world, men offered to God the fruits 
of their flocks, as well as thofe of the 
earth, 

ARVALES FRATRES, in roman anti- 
quity, a college of twelve priefs, infti- 
tuted by Romulus, who himfelf made one 
of the body: they affiftet! in the facri- 
fices of the amberval®; offered annually 
to Ceres and Bacchvs, for the profperity 
of the principal fruits of the earth, viz. 

_ thofe of corn and wine. 

ARUBA, a {mall ifland on the coaft of 
Terra Firma, fubjeét to the Dutch, and 
fituated. in 69° 30° weft longitude, and 
42° 30’ north latitude. r 

ARUM,WaKE-ROBIN, or CUCKOW-PINT, 
in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which confifts of one petal, refembling 
in fome meafure a hare’s ear; and its 
fruit is a roundifh, unilocular berry, con- 
taining feveral feeds of the fame thape. 
This genus belongs to the gynandria po- 
yandria clafs of Linneus, who makes it 


comprehend the arum, arifarum, coloca- 


fia, and dracunculus of other botanitts, 
The root of arum is efteemed good in 
{corbutic cafes, in the afthma, and ob- 
+, ftruétions of the bronchia, &c. 
ARUNDEL, a town of Suiffex, fituated on 
.a river of the fame name, in 30’ weit 
longitude, and 50° 4.5’ novth lautude, 
It gives the tithe of earl to the noble fa- 
thily of the Howards, and fends two 
members to parliament. 

“ARUNDO, common REED, in botany, 

' a genus of the triandria digynia clafs 
of plants; the calyx of which is a 

lume formed of two oblong, acumi- 
nated valves, not ariftated, one longer 
than the other. The corolla is formed of 

' two valves of the length of the cup, of an 
oblong, acuminated figure, with a la- 
nuginous matter at the bafe, of the length 
of the flower: the corolla adheres to the 
feed, and ferves as a pericarpium: the 
feed is fingle, oblong, pointed, and dow- 
ny at the bafe. 

ARUSPICES, or HarusPicks, an order 
of priefthood, aniong the Romans, that 
pretended to foretel future events by in- 
fpecting the entrails of viétims killed in 
facrifice; they were alfo confulted on 
occafion of porterits and prodigies. Itap- 
pears that women were admitted into this 
order. 

ARYTANOIDES, in anatomy, the name 
éf two cartilages, which, together with 


others, conftitute the head of the larynx. 
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It is alfo applied to fome mufcles of the 
larynx. 

ARYTZENOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of 
the mu(fcles that clofes the larynx, having 
its head in one arytzenoid cartilage, and 
its tail in the other; ferving at once to 
bring them together; and to fhut the 
rima,. or glottis. 

ARYTHMUS, ajvIu@, in medicine, the 
want of a juft modulation in the pulfe. 
I: is oppofed to eurythmus, a pulfe mo- 
dulated agreeably to nature. 

ARZEL, among {port{men, is faid of 4 
horfe that has a white mark upon the far 
foot behind. 

ARZILLA, a fea-port town of the empire 
of Morocco; fituated about fifteen miles 
fouth of Tangier, in 5° 40’ welt longi- 
tude, and 35° 40’ north latitude: 

AS, in antiquity, a particular weight, con- 
fitting of twelve ounces ; being the fame 
with-dibra, or the roman pound. 

As was allo the name of a roman coin, 
which was of different matter and weight, | 
according to the differentages of the com- | 
monweaith. 

It is alfo ufed to fignify an integer, divi- 
fible into twelve parts, pe which laft ac- | 
ceptation it fignified a whole inheritance. 
The as had feveral divifions, the princi- — 
pal of which were the uncia, or ounces 
being the twelfth part of the as ; fextans, 
the fixth part of the as ;, quadraus, the 
fourth part ; trievs, the third part; and 
Jemis, half the as, or fix ounces. Bes was 
two thirds of the af,-or eight ounces} 
and dodrans, three-fourths of the Zs. 

ASA, in the materia medica, a name given 
to two very different, vegetable. produce — 
tions, diiinguifhed by epithets expreflive 
of their fmell. 

Ala foetida is a very ftinking gum, 
drawn, according to Kemfer, from the - 
root of an umbelliferous plant, whicli 
grows in the province of Chorafan, in 
Perfia. It has large, thick roots, with 
few fibres, black withott, but very white 
within, and full of a white foetid juices 
and is recommended in medicine to pro- 
mote the menfes, in hyfteric affections, 
_ and in all nervous complaints, 

ASA DULCIS. See the article BENSOIN. 

ASAPH, or St. Asapu, a city of Flint- 
fhire, in north Wales, fituated about 
twenty miles north-weft of Chefter, -in 
3° 307 welt long. and 53° 18/ north fat. 

ASAPPES, or Azapés, in the turkifh 
armies, a name given to the auxiliary 
troops which they raife among the, chrifé 

thang 
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tians under their dominion, and expofe 
to the firft thock of the enemy. 

ASARUM, or AsaraBacca, in botany, 
a genus of plants, without any flower- 
leaves, and belonging to the dodecandria 
monogynia clafs of Linneus. Its fruit is 
a coriaceous capfule, divided into fix 
cells, and containing a great many oval 
feeds. See plate XXII. fi -3 
Afarum is a powerful emmenagogue, and 
recommended by fome in the gout, drop- 
fy, and many other chronic complaints, 

ASBESTINE, whatever partakes of the 
nature of the afbeftus, as afbeftine paper, 
afbeftine cloth. See the next article, 

ASBESTUS, ec€:¢G., in natural hiftory, a 
fibrofe, flexile, incombuftible, and elattic 
body, compofed of fingle and continucus 
filaments, 


There are many fpecies of afbeftus, with 


which the antients were well acquainted ; 
and the art of {pinning and making it 
into cloth, was certainly well known 
among them. Signor Ciampi, of Rome, 
was fuccefsful enough to make cloth of 
fome of the kinds, by fteeping the ftone 
in water, opening and dividing it with 
his hands, and then gently carding it 
as wool, and fpinning it from off the 
cards with much care into a coarfe thread; 
which being worked into a cloth, by the 
help of other thread to hold it together, 
and thrown into the fire, left the compo- 
fition intirely of afbeltus. Some writing 
‘paper made of afbeftus is preferved in the 
Britith Mufeum at London. For the 
other properties of the afbeftus, fee the 

__ article AMIANTHUS. 

ASCARIDES, in medicine, a flender kind 
of worms, not unfrequently voided by 

- tool.” See the article Worms. : 

ASCENDANT, AscENDENT, or As- 
CENDING LINE, among lawyers, is 
meant of anceftors, or fuch relations as 
are nearer the root of the family, Such 
are the father, grandfather, great uncle, 
&c. Marriage is always forbidden be- 
tween the afcendants and defcendants in‘a 
right line. 

ASCENDANT, in aftrology, that degree of 
the equator which rifes above the horizon 
in the eaft, when any perfon is born, 
called alfo the angle of the firft houfe in a 
{cheme of horofcope. 

-ASCENDENS oxgLiquus, in anatomy, 
the fame with the obliquus internus ab- 

- “dominis. See the article OBLIQUUS. 

ASCENDING, in aftronomy, is faid of 
fuch ftars as are rifing above the horizon, 
in any parallel of the equator. 

Vou, I, 
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ASCENDING latitude of aplanet. See the 
article LATITUDE. . 

ASCENDING NODE. See the article NoDE, 

ASCENDING SIGNS, among aftrologers, 
thofe vifing from the nadir towards the 
zenith. ¢ : 

ASCENDING VESSELS, in anatomy, thofe 
which carry the blood upwards, as the 
aorta afcendens, and vena cava afcendens_ 
See the articles AORTa and Vena. 

ASCENSION, acenjfio, denotes, in gene- 
ral, a rifing, or moving upwards. 

ASCENSION, in aftronomy, the rifing of the 
fun or a ftar, or any part of the equinoc- 
tial with it, above the horizon, is either 
right or oblique. 

Right afcenfion is that degree of the 
equator, reckoned from, the beginning of 
aries, which rifes with the fun or a tar, 
ina right (phere. It is found by the fol- 
lowing proportion. As the radjus to the 
cofine of the fun or ftar’s greateft declina- 
tion, fo is the tangent of the diftance from 
aries to libra, to the tangent of right af- 
cenfion, 
Oblique afcenfion is that degree and 
minute of the equinoétial, counting from 
the beginning of aries, which rifes with 
the center of the fun ora ftar, or which 
comes to the horizon at the fame time as 
the fun or ftar, in an oblique {phere, In 
order to find the oblique afcenfien, we 
mutt firft find the afcentional difference, 
See the article ASCENSIONAL, &c. 
Thearch of right afcenfion coincides with 
the right afcenfion itfelf, and is the fame 
in all parts of the globe, The arch of ob- 
lique afcenfion coincides with the oblique 
afeenfion, and changes according to the 
latitude of places, 
See the article 
’ REFRACTION. 

Ascension Day, a feftival of the chrif- 
tian church, held ten days before Whit- 
funtide, in memory of our Saviour’s af- 
cending into heaven after his refurrection. 

ASCENSrION-ISLAND,an uninhabited ifland, 
lying almoft in the midway between Af- 
rica and Brazil, in 179 welt longitude, 
and 7° fonth jatitude. : 

ASCENSIONAL, ina general fenfe, fome- ’ 
thing belonging to afcent, or afcenfion. 
See the article ASCENSION, 

ASCENSSONAL DIFFERENCE, thedifference 
between the right and oblique afcenfion of 
any point in the heavens; or it is the 
fpace of time, that the fun rifes or fets be- 
fore or after fix o’clock. 

The afcenfional difference may be found 
by this proportion, viz, As the radius is 
Dd te 
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_ to the latitude of the place, fo is the tan-. 
gent of the fun’s declination to the fine of 

_ the afcenfional difference ; by fubftra&ting 
of which from the right afcenfion, when 
the fun is in the northern figns, and add- 
ing it, when the fun isin the fouthern 
ones, you will find the oblique afcenfion. 

ASCENT, a/cenfus, in a general fenfe, the 
motion of a body upwards. 


The afcent of light bodies is now well - 


known to be owing to the preponderancy 
of heavier ones, whereby they are impel- 
led upwards. 

Ascent of bodies on inclined planes. 
the article PLANE. 

ASCENT of fluids, is particularly underftood 
of their rijing above their own level be- 
tween the furfaces of nearly contiguous 
bodies, or in flender capillary glafs tubes, 
or in veffels filled with fand, afhes, or the 
like porous fubftance, See the articles 
Fiuip and ATTRACTION. 

Ascent of Vapours. See the articles CLloup 
and EXHALATION, 

ASCENT, in aftronomy. See ASCENSION. 

ASCETICS, in church-hiftory, fuch chrif- 

_tians in the primitive church as inured 
themfelves to great degrees of abftinence 
and fafting, in order to fubdue their 
paffions, In fhort, every kind of un- 
common piety laid claim to the name 
afcetic, 

The afcetics of St. Bafil is the title of a 
book upon fpiritual exercife, 

ASCHAFFENBURG, a city of Germany, 

 fituated on the river Mayne, in the circle 
of the lower Rhine, about twenty miles 
eaft of Frankfort, in 9° eaft longitude, 
‘and 50° 35’ north latitude. 

ASCII, among geographers, an .appella- 
tion given to thofe inhabitants of the earth, 
who, at certain feafons of the year, have 
no fhadow: fuch are all the imbabitants 
of the torrid zone, when the (un is vertical 
to them. | 

ASCITES, in medicine, the common drop- 
fy. See the article DRopsy. 

ASCLEPIAD, afelepiadeus, in antient poe- 
try, a verfe compofed of four feet, the 
firft of which is afpondee, the fecond a 
ehoriambus, and the two laft da&tyls ; or 
of four feet and a ceefura, the firft a fpon- 
dee, the fecond a da&y], after which 
comes the cefura, then the two daétyls, as 

Mecenas atavis edite regibus, 
ASCLEPIAS, swALLow-worT, in bo- 
' tany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 

clafs of plants, the calyx of whichis a 
permanent perianthium, . divided into 
five acute and {mall fegments; the corolla 


See 
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confifts of a fingle petal, divided into five 
deep fegments at the mouth ; and its fruit 
confifts of two follicles or vaginz, con- 
taining a great number of imbricated 
feeds, winged with down, See plate 
XXII. fig. 4. 

The root of this plant is efteemed fudo- 
rific, emmenagogue, and is frequently 
prefcribed as an alexipharmic, efpecially 
among the Germans: it appears to pof- 
fefs much the fame medicinal virtues with 
valerian, only that this laft is indifputa- 
bly preferable to it. See VALERIAN. 

ASCODRUT &, in church-hiftory, a fort 
of gnoftics, who placed all religion in 
knowledge, and under pretence of fpiri- 
tual worfhip, would admit of no exter- 
nal or corporeal fymbols whatever. 

ASCOLI a city in the marquifate of An- 
cona, in Italy, fituated on the river Tron- 
to, in 15° eaft longitude, and 42° 50’ 
north latitude. , 

ASCOLI is alfoa city of the kingdom of 
Naples, fituated in the province of Capi- 
tonata, in 16° 30! eaft longitude, and 41° 
15’ north latitude, he 

ASCOLTA, in grecian antiquity, a feftival 
celebrated by the athenian hufbandmen, 
in honour hE aelitin, to whom they fa- 
crificed a he-goat, becaufe that animal 
dettroys the vines. Out of the victim’s 
fkin it was cufltomary to make a bottle, 
which, being filled with oil and wine, fell 
as a reward to him who firft fixed himfelf 
upon it with one foot, 

ASCYRUM, in botany, a genus of plants 
with a rofaceous flower, and an oblong 
capfular fruit, formed of two valves, and 
containing a number of fmall, roundifh 
feeds. It belongs to the polyadelphia poly- 
andria clafs‘of Linnzus, and is fo nearly 
allied to the Aypericum, that Tournefort 
makes them the fame genus; from which 
however, it is diftinguifhed, by having 
only four petals, whereas the Aypericum 
has five, 

ASH, Fraxinvs, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle FRAXINUS. . 

ASHBURTON, a town of Devonhhire, 
fituated about twenty-two miles fouth- 
welt of Exeter, in 4° 15’ welt longitude, 
and 50° 30’ north latitude. 

ASHBY DE La z0UCH, a market-town of 
Leicefterfhire, fituated about fifteen miles 
north-weft of Leicefter, in 21° 25/ welt 
longitude, and 52° 40! north Jatitude. 

ASHES, the earthy part of wood and other 
combuftibles, remaining after they are 
confumed by fire. Thefe, if produced. 
from a vegetable, are of a white colour, 
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and faltith tafte, a few inftances excepted, 
and when boiled with fair water, yield a 
lixivium of an acrimonious alkaline fiery 
urinous tafte. The afhes of all vegetables 
are vitrifiable, and are found to contain 
iron. 
Ashes of all kinds contain a very rich 
fertile falt, and are an excellent manure 
for cold and wet ground, They arealfo 
of confiderable ule in making Uixiwiums 
or lyes, for the purpofes 4 medicine, 
bleaching, and for fugar works, and 
are diftinguifhed by various names, as 
pot-athes, pearl-afhes, woodeafhes, and 
weed-afhes. See PoT-asH, &c. 
The antients preferved the athes of their 
dead anceftors in urns. See URN. 
ASHFORD, a market town of Kent, fi- 
tuated about twelve miles fouthtweft of 
Canterbury, in 45’ eaft longitude, and 
_ §1° 15’ north latitude, 
ASIA, one of the four grand diwfions of 
the earth, fituated between 25° and 148° 
eaft. longitude, and between the equator 
and 72° north latitude, and bounded by 
the frozen ocean on the north, by the 
pacific oeean on the ealt, by the indian 
ocean on the fouth, by the red-fea on 
the fouth-weft, and by the mediterra- 
nean and euxine feas, &c. on the weft 
and north-weft; being 4800 miles long 
from eaft to weft, and 4300 broad from 
north to fouth, 
Afia is fubdivided into the eaftern, mid- 
die, and weftern divifions ; the firft com- 
‘prehending the empire of China, chinefe 
-Tartary, and the afiatic iflands lying 
fouth, and eaftward of China; the fe- 
cond. or middle, comprehending India, 
Ufbec-tartary, Calmuc-tartary, and Si- 
beria ; and the third; or weftern divifion, 
comprehending Perfiay Arabia, Aftra- 
can, Circaffian-tartary, and ‘Turkey in 
Afia, In painting, Afia is reprefented by 
a woman, wearing a garland of various 
flowers and fruits ; drefled in a rich, em- 
broidered veftment; holding in her right~ 
hand, branches and roots of caffia; pep- 
per, cloves, &c. and in her left, a fmoak- 
ng cenfer; with a camel kneeling by 
er. 
Lefer Asia, the fame with Natolia: See 
the article NATOLIa. 
ASIATIC, fomething peculiar to Afia: 
thus we fay, afiatic ftile, afiatic fruits, 
&c. See the articleSrite, &c, 
ASIDE, in the drama, fomething {aid by an 
ator, which fome, or even-all the other 
actors prefent, are fuppofed notte hear 5 


a practice juftly condemned, as being wna 
hatural and improbable. 

ASILUS, in the hiftory of infe&s, the hore 
net-fly, or walp-fiy. 

ASINUS, the ass, in zoology, See the 
the article Ass. 

ASOPH, a city of Coban Tartary, fituat- 
ed onthe fouth fhore of the river Don, 
near its mouth, in 44° eaft longitude, 
and 47° 15’ north latitude, 

ASP, a/pis, in zoology, a fpecies of anguis, 
See the article ANGuIS. 

ASPALATHUS, Aspatatu, in botany, 

a genus of the diadelphia-decandria clafs 
of plants, the calyx of which confilts of 
a fingle-leafed perianthium, divided into 
five fegments : the corolla is papilionace- 
ous ; the fruit is a roundifhi, turgid, uni- 
locular, bivalve pod ; the feed 1s fingley 
_and frequently kidney-fhaped. 
Tn the materia medica this plant is alfo 
called rofewood, .and rhodianwood, and 
accounted by the antients an altringent, 
but now is almoft quite rejected, as an 
internal medicine. An oil drawn from 
it is of art admirable fcent, and very com- 
fortable to the head, where perfumes are 
not offenfive. It is chiefly ufed in fcent« 
ing pomatums and liniments, See RHo- 
DIUM LIGNUM. 

ASPARAGUS, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria monogynia clais of plants, hav 

_ ing no calyx : the corolla is of an oblong 
campanulated figure ; it is compofed of 
fix petals, cohering at their tips: they 
are oblong formed into.a tube, and tho’ 
three inner ones. are alternately placed, 
and reflex at the extremity, they are all 
permanent : the fruit is a roundith berry, 
containing two fmooth feeds of the fame 
fhape. 

The root of this plant is defervedly rec- 
koned one of the five openers, and is an 
ingredient in all compofitions, intended — 
to cleanfe the vifcera, efpecially where 
their obftruétions threaten the jaundice 
‘and dropfy. It is hkewife ufed in many 
diforders of the breaft, as operating by 
urine, it is of fervice in mott fuch cafesi’ | 

ASPECT, in aftronomy, denotes the fitua= 
tion of the planets and ftars, with refpect 
to each other ; whereof we find mention 
of five kinds: 1. Sextile afpeét is when 
the planets or flars are 60° diftant, and 
marked thus +, 2. The quartile, or 
quadrate, when they are 90° diftent,. 
marked pj. 3. Trine, when 4209 die 
ftant, marked AV 4. Oppofition, when 
180° diftant,: marked g- And, 5. Con 
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jun&tion, when both in the fame degree, 
marked ¢. 
Kepler, who added eight new ones, de- 
fines afpeét to be the angle formed by 
the rays of two ftars meeting on the 
earth, whereby their good or bad influ- 
ence is meafured; for it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that thefe afpects being firft intro- 
duced by aftrologers, were diftinguithed 
“into benign, malignant, and indifferent ; 
the quartile and oppofition. being ac- 
counted malign, the trine and fextile, be- 
nign or friendly, and the conjunétion in- 
different. 
Double AsPECT, in painting, is ufed where 
a fingle figure is fo contrived, as to re- 
prefent two or more different objects, ei- 
ther by changing the pofition of the eye, 
or by means of angular glaffes. See the ar- 
ticles Mrrrour and ANAMORPHOSIS. 
ASPEN-TREE, in botany, the poplar 
with trembling leaves. See POPLAR. 
ASPER, in grammar, an accent peculiar 
to the greek Janguage, marked thus (°) 
and importing that the letters over which 
it is placed, ought to be ftrongly afpirat- 
ed, or pronounced as if an 4 were joined 
with them. 
JASPER, or ASPRE, in commerce, aturkifh 
coin, three of which make a medine, 
and worth fomething more than qur 
half- penny. 
ASPERA ARTERIA, in anatomy, the 
fame with the wind pipe, or trachea, 
- See TRACHEA and ARTERY, 
ASPERIFOLIATE,orAsPERIFOLIOUS, 
among botanifts, fuch plants as are rough 
_ Teaved, having their leaves placed alter- 
* . mately on their ftalks, and a monopeta- 
lous flower, divided into five parts. Of 
this clafs are buglofs, borage, &c. See 
the articles BuGLOss, @e. 
ASPERITY, the inequality of the furface 
af any body, which hinders the hand from 
afling over itfreely. 
ctirkae whe teftimony of blind per- 
fons, we have reafon to believe that every 
colour hath its particular degree of af- 
_ perity. ; " 
“ASPERSION, the ac of fprinkling, 
ASPERUGO, in botany,a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia clafs of plants,the flow- 
er of which confifts of one rotated petal, 
divided into feveral fegments at the limb; 
and its calyx, which is divided like the 
dascet penal, contains the feeds, which 
are four in number, and of a roundifh 
compreffed figure, See plate XXII. fig, 5. 
ASPERULA, wooprurrs, in botany, 
a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
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clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 
fifts of one petal, divided into four feg- 
ments at the limb ; and its fruit is com- 
pofed of two roundifh, dry berries, ad- 
hering together, in each of which is a 
fingle feed of the {4me roundifh fhape. 
The leaves and roots of this plant are 
efteemed aperient and diuretic, and con- 
fequently preferibed in the jaundice, and 
ohitructions of the vifcera. 

ASPHALITES, a term applied by fome 
anatomifts to the fifth vertebra of the 
Joins, See the article VERTEBRA. 

ASPHALTUM, in natural hiftory, a fo- 
lid dry opake inflammable fubftance, 
found in Egypt, about the dead fea, and 
in many places of Europe, in detached 
maffes of no regular ftru€ture, breaking 
eafily in any direétion, very light, fufible, 
and after burning fome time with a green- 
ifh white flame, Jeaving a refiduum of 
white afhes. Dr. Hill enumerates three 
fpecies of it, the firft being the bitumen 
judaicum, which is of a difcutient qua- 

“lity, promotes the menftrual difcharge, 
and enters as an ingredient into the venice 
treacle. See the article BiruMEN. 

ASPHODEL, a/pé...clus, in botany, a 

genus of the hexandria monogynia clafs 
of plants, the flower of which is liliace- 
ous, confilting of a fingle petal, divided 
into fix fegments ; and its fruit is a glo- 
bofe-trilocularcapfule, containing a num- 
ber of triangular feeds, gibbous on one 
fide. See plate XXIII. fig. x. 
The roots of afphodel are diuretic, and 
faid to promote the menfes : their afhes 
too, if rubbed on the affected part in an 
alopecia, caufe new hair to grow. 

ASPHURELATA, in natural hiftory, are 
femi-metallic foffils, fufible by fire, and 
not malleable in their pureft ftate, being 
in their native ftate intimately mixed with 
fulphur and other adventitious matter, 
and reduced to what are called ores. 
Of this feries of foffils, there are only 
five bodies, each of which makes a dif- 
tin& genus, and thefe bodies are antimo- 
ny, bifmuth, cobalt, zinc, and hydrar- 
gyrum, or quickfilver. See the articles 
ANTIMONY, &e, 

ASPIRATE, in grammar, denotes words 
marked with the fpiritus afper. “See the 
article ASPER. 

ASPIRATION, ajiratio, among gram- 
matians, is ufed to denote the pronounc- 
ing a fyllabie with fome veliemence ; as 
thefe words beginning with the letter H, 
hear, heat, which are pronounced more 
foftly without the H, as car, eat. 

SPIS, 
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ASPIS, the asp, in zoology, a fpecies of 
anguis. See the article ANGUIs. 

ASPLENIUM, MILT-WASTE, or SPLEEN- 
worT, in botany, a enka of cryptoga- 
mious plants, the fruétification of which 
is arranged in clufters, and difpofed in 
form of {trait lines, under the difk of the 
leaf. See plate XXIII. fig. 2. 

This genus comprehends the a/plenium, 
lingua cervina, and trichomanes of differ- 
ent botanifts, 

ASS, afinus, in zoology, a quadruped of 
the borfe-kind, with a long head, long 
ears, a round body covered with a fhort 
and coarfe fur, of a pale dun colour, 
with a ftreak of black running down its 
back, and acrofs the fhoulders, and a 
tail not hairy all the way, as in a horfe, 
but only at the end. aS 
The afs is wild in many warm countries, 
and particularly in Africa, See the ar- 
ticle ZEBRA. 

ASSA, or ASA DULCIS and FOETIDA. 
See the article Asa. 

ASSAI, in mufic, fignifies much, and ac- 
cordiyz to others, that the motion of the 
piece be kept in a middle degree of quick- 
nefs or flownefs. As affai allegro, affai 
prefto. See ALLEGRO and PREsTO, 

ASSAILLANT, one that affaults another. 
‘See the article ASSAULT, 

ASSARON, or OMER, a meafure of capa- 


city, in ufe among the Hebrews, con- , 


taining five pints. It was the meafure of 
manna, which God appointed for every 
Ifraelite. 

ASSART, afartum, in law, an offence 

committed in a foreft, by pulling up the 
trees by the roots, This is a greater tref- 
pafs than watte. 
A perfon, however, may fue out a licence 
to affart ground in a foreft; that is, to clear 
it, and make it arable: and from hence 
Jands are called affarted, and formerly 
affart rents were paid to the crown for 
fuch lands, 

ASSASSIN, a perfon who kills another by 
attacking him at fome difadvantage. It 1s 
alfo meant of one who hires himfelf to 
murder a perfon to whom he is a ftranger, 
in arder to revenge the quarrel of another. 

ASSATION, aterm ufed in pharmacy, 
for a peculiar kind of decoétion of plants 
in their own juice. 

ASSAULT, in law, a violent injury of- 
fered to a man’s perfon, being of a high- 
er nature than battery ; for it may be 
committed by offering a blow, or a ter- 
rifying fpeech, In cafe a perfon threat- 
ens to beat‘another, or lies in wait to do 
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it, if the other is hindered in his bufinefs, 
and receives lofs, it will be an affault, for 
which a&tion may be brought, and dama- 
ges recovered. Not only ftriking, but 
thrufting, pufhing, cafting flones, or 
throwing drink in the face of any perfon, 
are deemed affaults. 
In all which cafes a man may plead in his 
juftification, the defence of his perfon or 
goods, father, mother, wife, mafter, Gc. 
ASSAULT, in the military art, a furious 
effort made to carry a fortified poft, 
camp, or fortrefs, wherein the affailants 
do not fcreen themfelves by any works: 
while the affault continues, the batteries 
ceafe, for fear of killing their own men. 
ASSAY, Essay, or Say, in metallurgy, 
the trial of the goodnefs and purity of me-~ 
tals, and metalline fubffances. Hence, 
ASSAYING, is the art of finding how 
much pure metal is contained in every 
ore, or the proportion of the feveral in- 
gredients of any mixed metal: or it may 
be defined, the art of feparating metals, 
femi-metals, fulphurs, and mineral falts 
from.each other, and from other bodies 
mixed with them, fo that it may appear, 
what quantity there was originally of each 
in the body under trial, or what benefit 
may be reaped from the extracting of it. 
See the article ORE. 
All minerals are the objects of this art; 
for the bodies aforefaid being feldom 
found naturally pure, and under their 
true form, but moft commonly mixed 
and confounded with each other, a thou- 
fand different ways, and with many kinds 
of earth and ftones; it is proper that the 
workman fhould know the nature of al 
thefe things, to be able to determine, 
what is requifite for the feparation of 
them. 
In order to the affaying of gold-ores, it 
mutt be obferved, that the method varies 
according to. the nature and difpofition of 
the mineral matters, along with which 
the metals happen to be mixed, whether 
- it be ftony, Pa fulphureous, arfenical, 
&c, Theart of making affays with difpatch 
upon gold and filver ores depends upon 
the {corification or vitrification of thofe 
heterogeneous foffile fubftances, which 
may be incorporated therewith: lead and 
the glafs of lead, and antimony and its 
glafs, being great {corificators er vitri- 
fiers, they become the natural agents up- , 
on. fuch,occafions, See SCORIFICATION,- 
VITRIFICATION, and QUARTATION, 
The ultimate refinement of goldisthcught 
to be that procured by fufing it thin along 
- with 
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' With thrice its own weight of antimony, 
wherein the antimony fears away, and 
imbibes the fubftance of all the other me- 
tals, but leaves the gold untouched, 
’ which therefore, as the heavier body, falls 
like a regulus to the bottom of the melt- 
jng cone. See the article ANTIMONY. 
n cafe there is a {mall or fine gold-fand 
to affay, or a very rich and delicate flud, 
both the proof by a fmall affay, and the 
extraction in the large way, are fome- 
times effected by amalgamation. Thus a 
certain parcel of it being weighed out, 
‘it is mixed with a determinate propor- 
tion of mercury, eight or ten times its 


“-. quantity, anda quantity either of fimple 


or falt water poured warm to them ina 
ftone-mortaty let them be ground toge- 
ther, for fome time, with a wooden 
peftle; then the fand is dilated by the ad- 
dition of a little more water, that the 
mercurial particles may firft fubfide, 
which being now conneéted into one mafs, 
the fand, ina little bafon, is eafily wafh- 
ed off ; then the mercury, being Pane 
ed through leather, the particles of gold, 
that were collééted and imbibed by it, 
zemain behind, mixed with about one 
third past of the mercury in the form of 
a foft mafs, or amalgam, which being 
expofed ina little glazed difh to a gentle 
fire, the mercury is thus evaporated, and 
Jeaves the gold in powder, which may 
now be weighed, to fhew in what pro- 
ortion the fandy or fluddy ore contains 
it. The like method of management 
‘ will ferve for the affaying of filver ores, 
See AMALGAMATION and SILVER. 
Accurate affays upon the ores of the in- 
ferior metals, as lead, tin, copper, and 
iron, require proper furnaces, the due 
applications of fire, and fuitable fluxes 
adapted to the refpective ores ; and in- 
deed ores of the fame kind frequently re- 
quire different methods of dayne) as 
well as fmelting. See the articles FLux, 
SMELTING, FurRNacE, TIN, &c. 
In order to the due feparation of metals 
fram metals, or of a confufed mixture of 
metals, fuch as thofe commonly called 
eleétrums, or fuch as the corinthian brafs 
of old was fitppofed to be, we muft ob- 
ferve, that experience has taught us a 
certain effeé&t of lead, which could not 
be well conceived a priori: this is more 
effectually and fooner done by a proper 
‘glafs of antimony, vay. that, by fufon 
upon the coppel, it refolves all the im- 
perfect metals, without exception, into 
their fmalleft atoms, and partly throws 
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them up info its furnace, in the form of 
a half vitrified powdery fubftance, in 
part finks along with them into the cop- 
pel, and in part converts them into glafs, 
fo as to leave nothing behind, but pure 
gold and filver, : 
Affaying of gold, by coppelling is thus 
performed : to the gold to be affayed, 
add a double quantity of fine filver ; 
then having heated a coppel furnifhed 
with a muffle, in a reverberatory fires 
let a ball of lead, of a weight propor- 
tiqnable to the quantity of gold to be 
affayed, be rnelted in it: in this, the 
mixture of gold and filver is to fufe till 
it appear of an equal colour, and has 
fixed itfelf in a little lump, at the bottom 
of the coppel. This lump, after cooling 


“in the furnace itfelf, is to be taken out, 


and the procefs again repeated, till the 
Jead be confumed ; after which, let the 
remaining mafs be weighed, and its 
weight compared with that of- the ori- 
ginal ingredients, will fhew the purity or 
impurity of the gold, 

Another ftill more accurate method of 
aflaying gold, is by means of acid men- 
ftrua, thus: Let a mixed mafs of gold 
and filver be melted, with three or four 
times that weight of pure filver, Let ity 
when cold, be beaten into a thin plate, 
and put into a glafS of proof aqua fortis 
in warm fand: then the filver will foon 
be diffolved, and the gold will precipi- 
tate to the bottom, in a black powder: 
by decanting this folution of filver with 
proper care, this lait operation may be 
repeated, by adding a little fiefh aqua 
fortis to the gold, and fetting it in a ~ 
heat fomewhat ftronger than Rie, int 
order to diffolve any semains of filver in 
the gold powder ; then find the propor- 
tion as in the firft pracefs. See GoLp. 
The method of affaying filver is the 
fame, only that lead is put into the cru- 
cible, proportioned to the quantity and 
quality of the filver to be affayed ; and in 
this manner alfo are the aflays of any 
mixture, of the nobler with the ignobler 
metals, made. ‘ 

For the method of affaying gold or filver 
by means of the touch-needle. See the ar- 
ticle ToucH-NEEDLE, 


AssaYINnG of weights and meafures, the 


examining the common weights and mea- 
fures by the clerk of the market. 


ASSAYING in mufic, a flourifhing before 


one begins to play ; or the running di- 
vifions, to lead one itito the piece before 


lis. 
ASSAY - 
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ASSAY-MASTER, an officer appointed 
by certain corporations to make a juft 
affay of all gold and filver brought to him, 
and to make a true report thereof. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the uniting or joining 
of things together ; or the things them- 
felves fo united, or joined. It is alfo 
ufed in a more general fenfe, for a col- 
Je&tion of various things fo difpofed and 
diverfified, as that the whole produces 
fome agreeable effect. 

ASSEMBLY, the meeting of feveral per- 
fons, in the fame place, upon the fame 
defign. 

ASSEMBLY, in the beau monde, an ap- 
pointed meeting of fafhionable perfons of 
both fexes, for the fake of play, gallan- 
try, converfation, &c. 

ASSEMBLY, in the military art, the fecond 
beating of a drum before a march; at 
which the foldiers {trike their tents, roll 
them, and ftand to arms, 

ASSEMBLIES of the clergy are called con- 
vocations, fynods, councils ; the annual 
meeting of the church of Scotland is call- 
ed a general aflembly. 

ASSEMBLIES of the roman people were 

called comitia. 

ASSENT, affen/us, in a general fenfe, an 
agreement to fomething propofed, or af- 
firmed. 

Affent is either explicit, by open decla- 
ration ; or implicit, and inferred from 
certain circumftances. 

As to the degrees of affent due to any 
propofition, it ought no doubt to be pro- 
portioned to the evidence offered for it. See 
the articles EviDENCE, PRozaBILI- 
TY, Ge: 

Royal AssENT, the approbation given by 
the king to a bill in parliament, after 
which it becomes a law. See BILL. 

ASSERTION, afertio, in the language of 
of the {chools, a propofition advanced by 
the affertor, who avows the truth of it, 
and is ready to defend it. 

ASSESSOR, an inferior officer of juftice, 
appointed chiefly to affift the ordinary 
judge with his opinion and advice. 

ASSESSOR is alfo one who affeffes, or fettles 
taxes, and other public dues. 

ASSEVERATION, a pofitive and vehe- 
ment affirmation of fomething. 

ASSIDEANS, or HassiDEANs, in jewifh 
antiquity, See the article HASSIDEANS. 

ASSIENTO, a fpanith word, fignifying a 
farm, in commerce, is ufed for a bargain 
between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for importing negroes into the 
Jpanifh dominions in America, and par- 
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ticularly to Buenos Ayres. The firft.af 
fiento was made by the french Guinea .- 
company ; and by the treaty of Utrecht, 
transferred to the emglifh, who were to 
furnifh four thoufand eight hundred ne- 
groes annually. : 

ASSIGN, in common law, a perfon to 
whom a thing is afligned or made over. 

ASSIGNEE, in law, a perfon appointed 
by another to do an aét, tranfact fome 
bufinefs, or enjoy a particular commodity. 
Affignees may be by deed or by law: by 
deed, where the leffee of a farm afligns the 


fame to another ; by law, where the law © “i 
makes an affignee, without any appoint- = % 
ment of the perfon intitled, as an execu- 


tor is affignee in law to the teftator, and ~ 
an adminiftrator to an inteftate. But when 
there is afflignee by deedy*the affignee in 
law is not allowed. 

ASSIGNING, in a general fenfe, is the 
fetting over a right to another ; and in 
a fpecial fenfe is ufed to fet forth and 
point at, as to affign an error, to affign 
falfe judgment, to affign wafte ; in which 
cafes it muft be'fhewn wherein the error 
is committed, where and how the judg- 
ment is unjuft, and where the wafte is 
committed. 

ASSIGNMENT, the transferring the in- 
tereit one has in a leafe, or other thing, 
to another perfon. Affignments may be 
made of lands in fee for life or years, of 
an annuity, rent-charge, judgment, fta- 
tute, &ec, 

Novel AsstGNMENT. See the article No-~ 
VEL ASSIGNMENT. 

ASSIMILATION, in phyfics, called al- 
fo motion of multiplication, and motion of 
fimple generation, is that motion by which 
bodies convert other bodies related to 
them, or at leaft fuch as are prepared to 
be converted, into their own fubftance 
and nature. Thus flame multiplies itfelf 
upon oily bodies, and generates new 
flame ; air upon water, and produces 
new air; and all the parts, as well fimi- 
lar as organical, in vegetables and ani- 
mals, firft attract with fome election or 
choice, nearly the fame common, or not 
very different juices for aliment, and af- 
terwards affimilate, or convert them into 
their own nature, 

ASSISA, in law, the fame with affife. See 
the article AssIsE, 

ASSISA CADERE fignifies to be nonfuited. 

ASSISA NOCUMENTI, an affife of nuifance, 

ASSISa Cadit in juratam fignifies the thing 
in controverfy to be fo daobthak that it 
muft be tried by a jury, : 

Assisa 


ASssIsa continuanda, a wyit iffued to the 
juttices of affife, for the continuance of a 


caufe, where certain records alledged can- 


not be produced by the party. 

Assisa proroganda, a writ directed to the 
juftices of affife, to ftay proceedings, on 
account of the party’s being employed in 
the king’s bufinefs. 

Assisa panis & cervifia, the power of ad- 
jutting the weight and meafure of bread 
and beer. 

Assis judicium, the judgment of the 
court given againft the plaintiff or defend- 
ant, for default. 

ASSISE, in old law-hooks, is defined to be 
an affembly of knights and other fubftan- 
tial men, with the juftice, in a certain 
place, and at a certain time: but the 
word, in its prefent acceptation, is ufed 
for the court place, or time, when and 
where the writs and proceffes, whether 
civil or criminal, are decided by judges 
and jury. In this fignification, affife is 
either general, when judges make their 
refpective circuits, with commiffion to 
take all/affife; or fpecial, where a com- 
miffion is granted to particular perfons 
for taking an affife upon one or two dif- 
feifins only. By Magna Charta, juttices 
fhall be fent through every county, once 
‘a year, who, with the knights of the fe- 
veral fhires, fhall take affife of novel dif- 
feifin: and as to the general affife, all the 
counties of England are divided into fix 
circuits, and two judges are affigned by 
the king’s commiffion to every circuit, 
who now hold the affifes twice a year, 
in every county, except Middlefex, where 
the courts of record fit, and the counties 
palatine. Thefe judges have five feveral 
commiffions : 1. Of oyer and terminer, 
by which they are empowered to try trea- 
fons, felonies, &c. 2. Of gaol-delivery, 
which empowers them to try every pri- 
foner in gaol, for whatever offence he be 
committed. 3. Of affife, which gives them 
power to do right upon writs brought 
by perfons wrongfully thruft out of their 
Jands and peffefhons. 4. Of nifi prius, 
by which civil caufes come to iffue in 
the courts above, are tried in the vacation 

by a jury of twelve men, in the county 
where the caufe of aétion arifes. 5. A 
commiffion of the peace in every county 
of the circuit: and all juftices of peace of 
the county, and fheriffs, are to attend 
upon the judges, otherwife they fhall be 

. fined. 

Assisz is ufed in feveral other fignifica- 
tious ; as, 1. For a jury, where afliles of 
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novel diffeifin are tried, and the pannels 
of affife fhall be arraigned. See the next 
article. 2. For a writ for recovery of the 
poffeflions of things immoveable, of which 
a perfon and his anceftors have been dif- 
feifed. 3. For an ordinance or ftatute, 
as the affife of the foreft, a ftatute con- 
cerning orders to be obferved in the king’s 
foreft. 4. For a quantity of wheat, 
bread, &c. prefcribed by a ftatute, as - 
we fay, when wheat is of fuch a price, 
bread fhall be of fuch an affife, 

AssisE of novel diffeifin is a writ that 
lies where a tenent in fee fimple, fee tail, 
or for term of life, is put out and diffeif- 
ed of his lands, tenements, rents, common 
of pafture, common way, &c. A writ 
of affife may fometimes be h@d by a per- _ 
fon, when he cannot have trefpafs wi & 
armis; as where a lord enters on lands, 
and diftrains his tenant fo often, when 
nothing is due, that the tenant is difturbed 
in manuring his lands; in fuch cafe he 
may have affife de fouvent fois difire/s ; 
“i he cannot bring trefpa{s againft his 
ord. 

Assist of mort d anceftor isa writ which lies 
where a perfon’s father, mother, bro- 
ther, &c. died feifed of lands and tene- 
ments in fee, and after either of their 
deaths, a ftranger abateth. See the ar- 
ticle COSINAGE. 

Assise of darrein prefentment. 
article QUARE IMPEDIT, 

Assise of utrum lieth for a parfon againft 
a layman, ora layman againft a parfon, | 
for lands or tenements doubtful whether 
they be lay-fee or free-alms, 

This, and the three preceding writs of af- 
fife, in refpe& to the grand affife, are 
called petit affifes ; for as the grand affife - 
ferves for the right of property; fo the petit 
affife ferves to fettle the right of poffellion, 

ASSISER, or Assizer, of weights and | 
meafures, an officer, who has the over- 
fight of thofe things, See the article | 
CLERK of the market. | 

ASSISIS, or Nox pouendo in Assists, See 
the article NON PONENDO. j 

ASSISTANT, a perfon fubitituted to at- 
tend a principal officer, for the more eafy 
and regular difcharge of his funétion. 

ASSISTANT, in roman catholic countries, 
a name given toa fort of counfellors add- 
ed to the fuperiors of monafteries, &e. 

ASSISTANTS are alfo thofe appointed to 
affift at the execution of a criminal. 

ASSIZE, or Assisz, See AssIsE. , 

ASSOCIATE, a partner, adjunét, fel- 
low, or companion, Sce the next apticle, 

ASSOQ-< 


See the | 
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ASSOCIATION, the aé& of affociating or 
conftituting a company, fociety, or part- 
nerfhip, wherein two or more perfons 
unite for their mutual intereft, or the 
joint carrying on an affair, &c, 

ASSOCIATION of ideas is where two or 
more ideas conftantly and immediately 
follow one another, fo that the one fhall 
almott infallibly produce the other, whe- 
ther there be any natural relation between 
them, or not. 

When our ideas have a natural corref- 
pondence and conneétion one with an- 
other, it is the office and excellency of 
our reafon to trace thefe, and hold them 
together, in that union and correfpon- 
dence, which is founded in their peculiar 
beings. But when there is no affinity be- 
tween them, nor any caule to be affigned 
for their accompanying each other, but 
what is owing to mere accident or cuftom 5 
this unnatural affociation becomes a great 
imperfe&tion, and is, generally fpeaking, 
a main caule of error, or wrong deduc- 
tions in reafoning. 
To this wrong affociation of ideas, made 
in our minds by cuftom, Mr. Locke at- 
tributes moft of the fympathies and anti- 
pathies obfervable in men, which work 
as ftrongly, and produce as regular ef- 
fects, as if they were natural, tho’ they 
at firft had no other original than the ac- 
cidental conneétion of two ideas, which 
either by the ftrength of the firft impref- 
fion, or future indulgence, are fo united, 
that they ever after keep company toge- 
ther in that man’s mind, as if they were 
but one. idea, 
The ideas of goblins and fpirits have 
really no more to do with darknefs than 
‘light; yet, let but thefe be inculcated 
often in the mind of a child, and there 
raifed together, poffibly he fhall never be 
able to feparate them again as long as he 
lives, but darknefs fhall ever afterwards 
bring with it thefe frightful ideas. 
So if a man receive an injury from ano- 
ther, and thinks on the man and that ac- 
tion over and over, by ruminating on 
them ftrongly, he fo cements thefe two 
ideas together, that he makes them almoft 
one ; he never thinks on the man, but 
the place and difpleafure he fuffered, 
come into his mind with it, fo that he 
fearce diftinguifhes them, but has as much 
averfion for the one 2s the other. Thus, 
hatreds are often begotten from flight and 
almoft innocent occafions, and quarrels 
are propagated and continued in the 
world, | 
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Nor is its influence on the intelle@tual fids 
bits lefs powerful, tho’ Jefs obferved. Let 
the ideas of being and matter be ftrong- 
ly joined, either by ediication or much 
thought; whilft thefe are ftiff corhined in 
the mind, what notions, what reafonings 
will there be about feparate {pirits ? Lee 
cuftom, from the very childhood, have 
joined figure and fhape to the idea 
God; and what ablurdities will that 
mind be liable to about the deity ? Some 
fuch wrong and unnatural affociation’ of 
ideas will be found to eftablith the irres 
concileable oppofition between differetit 
feéts of philofophy and religion ; for we 
cannot fuppofe that every one of their fol« 
lowers will impofe wilfully on himfelf, 
and knowingly refufe truth offered by 
plain reafon. Some independent ideas, of 
no alliance to one another, are, by cuftom 
education, andthe conftant din of thei¥ 
party, fo coupled in their thinds that they 
always appear there together, and they 
can no more feparate them ih their 
thoughts, than if they were but one idea, 
and they operate as if they were fo. 

AssocraTION, in law, isa writ or patent 
fent by the king, either of his own mo- 
tion, or at the fuit of the plaintiff, to the 

" judges of affife, to have others affociated 
to them, to take the affife. Upon this 
patent of affociation, the king fends his 
writ to the juftices of the affife, command- 
ing them to admit thefe that are fo fent. 

ASSOILE, in our antient law=books, to 
abfolve, free, or deliver one from excom* 

. munication. ; 

ASSONANCE, in rhetoric or poetry, is . 
where the words of a phrafe or verfe havé 
nearly the fame found, or termination, 
but make no proper rhyme? thefe are 
ufually accounted vicious in  englifh, 
though the Romans fometimes ufed them 
with elezancy : as, Militers comparavit, 
exercitum ordinavif, aciem lufirkvit. 

ASSONANT RHYMES,-a refemblance of 
found, not unfrequently ufed by fpanifhi 
poets, initead of true rhymes 3 as figiera 
and cubierta. 

ASSOS, a fea-port town of Natolia, fitu- 
ated about twelve miles fouth-ealt of 
Troas, in 297° 30” ealt longitude, and 
38° 30/ north latitude; 

ASSUMPSIT, a voluntary or verbal pros 
mife, whereby a perfon affumes, or takes 
upon him to perform or pay any thing to 
another, When any perfon becomes les 
gally indebted to another for goods fold, 
the law implies a promife that he will pay 
his debt ; and if he do net pay it, the writ 

he ite bia 
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indebilatus affumpfit lies againft him ; 
and will lie for goods fold and delivered 
to a ftranger, or third perfon, at the re- 
queft of the defendant: but the price 
agreed on mutt be proved, otherwife that 
action does vot lie. 

ASSUMPTION, a feftival in the romith 
church, in honour of the miraculous af- 
cent of the Virgin Mary, body and foul, 
into heayen: The greek church, who allo 
obferve this feftival, celebrate it on the 
fifteenth of Augult, with great ceremo- 
nies. 


ASSUMPTION, in logic, is the minor or 


fecond propofition in a categorical fyl- 
logifm. 

ASSUMPTION is alfo ufed for a confequence 
drawn from the propofitions whereof an 
argument is compofed, See the article 
CONSEQUENCE. 

AssuMPTION, in geography, a city of 
fouth America, fituated near the mouth 
of the river Plata, and on the oppofite 
fhore to Buenos Ayres, in 60° weit lon. 
and 34° fouth lat. 

ASSUMTIVE arms, in heraldry, are 
fuch as a perfon bas a right to allume, 
with the approbation of his foyereign, 
and of the heralds: thus, if a perfon, 
who has no right by blood, and has no 
coat of arms, thal! captivate, in any law- 

ul war, any gentleman, nobleman, or 
prince, he is, in that cafe, entitled to bear 
the thield of that prifoner, and enjoy it to 
him and his heirs for ever. 

ASSURANCE, in logic. 
CERTITUDE, EVIDENCE, 
MONSTRATION, 

ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE, in com- 

“merce. See the article INSURANCE, 

Policy of ASSURANCE, a fort of contract, 
wherein one or more perfons are become 
bound to make good any damages which 
may befal a fhip, houfe, &c. by means 
of fe3, fire, @c. or the like damages. 
See the article PoLicy. 

‘There are feveral offices of affurance from 
fire in London, as the Royal-exchange 
affurance, the Sun fire-oflice, the Hand- 
in-hand fire- office, the London affurance, 
@&c. See the article INSURANCE, 

‘There are alfo offices of aflurance for life, 
in virtue wherecf, when the perfon affured 
dies, a {um of money, as was agreed up- 
en, becomes due to the perfon to whom 
the policy of affurance was granted. 

ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perfon, 
who makes out 2 policy of affurance, and 
thereby infures a fhip, houle, or the 
like. 
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The affuror is not liable for what damages 
may arife from the negligence or other 
faults of the mafters or mariners; or even 
from any defect in the things affured, 
ASSURRIT ANI, in church-hiftory, chri- 
ftian heretics, a branch of the donatifts, 
who held, that the fon was inferior to the 
father, and the holy ghoft to the fon: 
they rebaptized thofe who embraced their 
fest ; and afferted that good men only _ 
were within the pale of the church. 
ASSYRIA, an antient empire of Afia, com- 
prehending the modern provinces of Cur- 
diftan, Diarbec, and Irac-arabie. 
ASSYTHMENT, in the law of Scotland, 
isa compenfation given fora man flain, 
ASTER, sTar-wort, inbotany, a genus 
of the fyagenciia-polygamia cla{s of plants, 
with a radiated flower, the difk of which 
is compofed of flofcules, and its border of 
femiflotcules ; the receptacle is plane and 
naked, and the feeds are of an oblong 
figure, oval at top, and winged with 
down. See plate XXTIIE. fig. 3. 
The feeds of ftar-wort are account- | 
ed deobftruent, its flowers cardiac, its | 
leaves vulnerary, and the roots fudori- 
fic and alexipharmic, and confequent- — 
ly good in diforders of the breait and | 
lungs, 
ASTER SAMIUS, SAMIAN EARTH. 
the article SAMIAN EARTH. 
ASTERABAT, a city of Rerfia, capital 
of a province of the fame name, fituated 
on the fouthern fhore of the cafpian fea, 
in 54° eaft long. and 37? 30! north Jat. 
ASTERIA, in natura] hiftory, a beautiful 
pellucid gem of variable colouss, as view- 
ed in different lights; called alfo oculus 
Catt, or cat’s-eye, 
The-variable colours, which area pale — 
brown and white, feem to be lodged — 
deep in the ftone, and fhift about as that — 
is moved. It is nearly allied to the opals, — 
from which, however, it is diftinguifhed 
by its colour and fuperior hardnefs. 
ASTERIA is alfo the nameof an extraneeus | 
foffil, called in englith the fiar-ftone, 
See the article STAR-STONE, , 
ASTERIAS, in zoology, the flar-fifh. 
See the article STAR- FISH. 
ASTERISK, a mark, in form of a ftar, 
*, placed over any word or fentence, to 
render it more conipicuous, or to refer 
the reader to the margin, or elfewhere, 
for a quotation, explanation, or the like, 
ASTERISM, in alftronomy, the fame with 
confieliation. See CONSTELLATION. 
ASTEROPODIUM, a kind of extraneous © 
foflil, of the fame iubftance with the a/- 
leriéy 


See | 
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teria, or ftar-ftones, to which they ferve 
as ahafe. See the article STAR-STONE. 

ASTHMA, -in medicine, a painful, diffi- 
cult, and Jaborious refpiration, occafion- 
ed by intolerable ftraitnefs of the Jungs, 
which, as it difturbs the free ciyculation 
of the blood through the lungs, endan- 
gers.a fuffocation. 

This diforder is attended with violent 
motions of the diaphragm, abdominal 
and intercoftal mufcles, to the very fea- 
pula, and pinne of the noftrils, It is ufu- 
ally divided into pnetimonic and con- 
vulfive; the former of which is generally 
occafioned, by abounding in grofs, vifcu- 
ous, or purulent humours, collected in 
the cavities of the lungs, which ftop up 
the paflages of the air, and comprefs the 
bronchia. That kind called the convulfive 
afthma is occationed by an irregular mo- 
tion of the animal fpirits, either by rea- 
fon of an obftruétion, or fome other ob- 
itacle, 

‘T he afthma is either continual, or inter- 
mitting and periodical, and returns com- 
monly when a fober regimen is not ob- 
ferved, 

This diforder proves moft violent while 
the patient is in bed, and in a prone po- 
fture, as in that cafe the contents of the 
lower belly bearing againft thediaphragm, 
leffen the capacity of the brealt, and leave 
the lungs lefs room to play, 

The cure of the true or pneumonic afthma 
is by bleeding, after which emetics may 
be ufed ; and if the paroxy/m retyrns, 
epifpaftics, with glyfters inftead of pur- 
ges. Infufions of fim. equin. or the juices 
thereof, are accounted excellent. Oxy- 
mel of quills and fimple cinnamon -water, 
or garlic, are good in cafe of vilcid and 
tough humours, where anodynes are very 
hurtful. 

For the convulfive kind, the cure is at- 
tempted by antepileptics, antihyfterics, 
antiipafmodics, opiates, @c, In the time 
of the fit, a glyfter is to be immediately 
given, and if no other ingredients for it 
be in readinefs, recent urine will ferve ; 
after this, bleeding is to be ordered, un- 
fe(s where there is a contra-indication, 
and after this the emotion of the blood is 
to be allayed by nitrous and cinnabarine 
powders ; with thefe the gentle diapho- 
retics may be joined, efpecially in cafe of 
of a fever attending it, which very fre- 
quently happens, Where the cafe is very 
urgent, a fmall dofe of the ftorax pill 
may be added to the powder, to be taken 
_ at night, Externally, fpirit of wine and 
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camphire may be rubbed on the breaft and 
fhoulders, efpecially where the patient 
has been ufed to cupping, and has neg- 
lected it ; rubbing the fhoulders with a 
flannel, often has a good effe&t alfo; and 
fumigations may be u‘ed of amber, fto- 


rax, and maftich, with the flowers of . 


citrine ftaechas, When the fit is off, the 
patient fhould ule frequent wafhing the 
feet in warm water, and fhoald be al- 
ways blooded in the foot in (pring and 
fail ; he fhould alfo take gentle purges at 
times, and if the negleét of habitual cup- 
pings, orfuppreffions of the hemorrhoids, 
or, in women of the menfes, have con- 
curred, great care is to be taken to bring 
all back to their old ftate again, other- 
wife no radical cure can be expected: 
finally, .a mixture of fpirit of hart’s- 
horn, and tinéture of falt of tartar, 
fhould be given to promote an equal dif- 
tribution of the blood to all parts of the 
body. 

ASTI, a city of Piedmont, in Italy, fitu- 


ated upon the river Panaro, about thirty” 


miles eaft of Turin, in 8° 15/ eaft long. 
and 44° 4o/ north latitude. 

ASTORGA, a city of the province of 
Leon, in Spain, fituated on the river 
Inerto, about thirty miles fouth-weft of 
Leon, in 6° 20! welt long. and 42° 20° 
horth latitude. : 

ASTRACAN, a city of afiatic Ruffia, and 
capital af a kingdom of the fame name. 
It is fituated on the. eaftern fhore of the 
river Wolga, about eighty miles north of 
the Cafpian fea, in 52° eaft longitude, 
and 47% north Jatitude. 

ASTRAGA, in aftronomy, the fame with 
virgo. See the article VIRGO. 
The poets feign that Juftice quitted hea- 
ven to refide on earth, in the golden age ; 
but, growing weary of the iniquities of 
mankind, fhe left the earth, and return- 
ed to heaven, where fhe commenced a 
-conftellation of ftars, and from her orb 
{tills looks down on the ways of men. 

ASTRAGAL, in architeSture, a_ little 
round moulding, in form of a ring, ferv- 
ing as an ornament at the tops and bot- 
toms of columns, See CoLuUMN. 
Sometimes the aftragal ferves to feparate- 
the fafciaa of the architrave; in which 
cafe it is wrought chaplet-wife,- with 
beads and berries. It is alfo ufed botla 
above and below the lifts, adjoining im- 
mediately to the dye, or fquare of the pe- 
deftal. 

ASTRAGAL, in anatomy, See the article 
ASTRAGALUS, 
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AS8TRAGAL, in gunnery, a round mould- 
ing incompafling a cannon, about half 
a foot from its mouth, 
ASTRAGALOIDES, woOoLy-asTRA- 
GALUS, in botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria clafs of plants, with a 
* papilionaceous flower, and an oblong 
unilocular--podded fruit, containing feve- 
ral kisnney-like feeds. 
ASTRAGALUS, MILK-vETCH, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
clafs of plants, with a papilonaceous 
flower, and bilocular-podded fruit, con- 
taining kidnev-lke feeds, 
Aftragalus is faid to be diuretic, and good 
for increafing the milk of wet nurfes, 
ASTRAGALUS, 4@¢pay2A@, in anatomy, 
called alfo the. talus, is the fuperior and 
firit bone .of the foot, according to its 
natural fituation and conneétion with the 
leg, being articulated with the tibia and 
fibula, and with the calcaneum ; having 
its head formed for the articulation with 
the os naviculare. 
ASTRAL, fomething belonging to, or 
conneéted with the ftars: thus, aftral, 
ear is the fame with fiderial year. 
ASTRANTIA; BLACK MASTER-WORT, 
in botany, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, belonging to the pentandria digy- 
nia clafs of Linnzus, the flower of which 
is rofaceous, and collected into a fort of 
head ; and its fruit is oval, obtufe, co- 
ronated, and ftriated, See plate XXIII. 


fig. 5: 

ASTRICTION, among phyficians, de- 
notes the operation of altringent medi- 
cines, Seethe next article. 

ASTRINGENTS, affringentia, in phar- 
macy, medicines of the corroborative 
clafs, which, acting as a ftimulus, crifp 
and corrugate the fibres into a more com- 
pact tore ; corroborate the folids, which 
are weakened, and confolidate fuch as 
are corroded and wounded. Among the 
medicines of this cla‘s may be reckoned 
the ‘herbs bunias, woad, cud-weed, 
‘rupture-wort, mint, yarrow, pimpinel- 
Ja, oak, fanicle, and nettles ; the flowers 
ef balauttines, red rofes ; the fruits of 
barberries, chefnuts, quinces, cyprefs- 
‘nuts, galls, acorns, pomegranates, med. 
Jars, mulberries, myrtleberries, hurtle- 
berries, floes, rafpberries, fervices, and 
‘pine-apples; the bark of cinnamon, 
pomegranates, oak, and cork. tree ; and 
the roots of biltorr, tormentilla, and of- 
mund-royal, 


ASTROGNOSIA, the fcience of the fixed 


fiars, or the knowledge of their names, 


eonftellations, magniiudes, &c, 
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ASTROITES, or sTar-STONE, in natu-” 


ral hiftory, is fo called on account of its 
refemblance to a ftar. It is controverted, 
among naturalifts, whether they are parts 
of a petrified marine animal, or, as ig 
more probable, a fpecies of corals buri- 
ed in the earth, The corals forming thefe 
ftars are fometimes round, fometimes an- 
gular, and their columns are fometimes 
feparated, and fometimes the ftriz run 
into one another, 

ASTROLABE, the name for aftereogra- 
phic projeftion of the fphere, either up- 
on the plane of the equator, the eye be- 
ing fuppofed to be in the pole of the 
world; or upon the plane of the meridian, 
when the eye is fuppofed in the point of 
interfeétion of the equinoétial and hori- 
zon, 

The aftrolabe is otherwile called a pla- 
nifphere. See the article PLANISPHERE, 

ASsTROLABE isal(oan inftrument for taking 


the altitude of the fun or ftars at fea, * | 


being a large brafs ring, AC B D (plate 
XXIII. fig. 4.) the limb of which, or a 
convenient part thereof A C, is divided 
into degrees and minutes, with a move- 
able index F G, which turns upon the 
center, and turns two fights : at the ze- 
‘nith is aring A, to hang it by in time of 
obfervation, when you need only turn the 
index to the fun, that the rays may pals 
freely through both fights, and the edge 
of the index cuts the altitude upon the 
divided limb. This inftrument, though 
not much in ule now, if well made, and 


of great weight, that it may hang the ~ 


fteadier, is as good as moft inftruments 
that are ufed at fea for taking altitudes, 
efpecially between the tropics, when the 
fun comes near the zenith, and in calm 
weather. 

ASTROLABE, among the antients, was the 
fame as our armillary fphere, See the 
article ARMILLARY, 


ASTROLOGICAL, fomething belonging — 


to aftrology. 
ASTROLOGY, a conjectural fcience, 
which teaches to judge of the effeéts and 


influences of the flars, and to foretel fu- 


ture events bythe fituation and different 
afpeéts of the heavenly bodies. It may 
be divided into two branches, natural 
and judiciary, the former being the pre- 
digtion of natural effects, as the changes 
of weather, winds, ftorms, hurricanes, 
thunder, floods, earthquakes, @&c, and 
the latter that which ‘pretends to foretel 
moral events, or fuch as have a depend 
ance on the freedom of the will. 
Natural aftrology belongs to phyhology, 
i én oF 
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or natural philofophy, and is only to be 
deduced a pofteriori from phenomena and 
obfervations. To this part Mr. Goad 
chiefly keeps, in his two books of alftro- 
Jogy, in which he pretends that inunda- 
tions, and an infinite number of pheenome- 
na of that kind, may be explained from 
the contemplation of the ftars. For this 
aftrology alfo, Mr. Boyle has a juft apo- 
logy in his hittory of the air. But as for 
judicial or judiciary aftrology, with all 
the idle conceits about the horary reign 
of planets, the doétrine of horofcopes, 
the diftribution of the honfes, the calcue 
lation of nativities, fortunes, good or 
bad hours of bufinefs, and the like fa- 
talities, they are mere levities, and may 
be plainly confuted by phyfical reafons, 
and are therefore juftly rejected by all 
found philofophers. 

ASTRONOMICAL, in a general fenfe, 
fomething relating to aftronomy: thus 
we fay, aftronomical calendar, characters, 
hours, &@c, See CALENDAR, Hour, &c, 

ASTRONOMICALS, a name fometimes given 
to fexagefimal fractions. | See the article 
SEXAGESIMAL. 

ASTRONOMY, that fcience which treats 
of the heavenly bodies, explaining the 
motions, times, and caufes of the motions, 
diftances, magnitudes, gravities, light, 
&c. of the fun, moon, and ftars ; the 
nature and caules of the eclipfes of the 
fun and moon, the conjun&tion and op- 
pofition of the planets, and any other of 
their mutual afpeéts, with the time when 
any of them did or will happen, 

As the heavens may be confidered either 
as they appear to the naked eye, or as 
they are difcovered by the underftanding ; 
hence aftronomy may be divided into 
two branches, f{pherical and theoretical. 
Spherical aftronomy is the confideration 
of the univerfe as it offers itfelf to our 
fight; under which head come all the 
appearances of the heavens, fuch as we 
perceive them, without any enquiry into 
the reafon, the theory, or the truth of 
thefe appearances. Theoretical aftrono- 
my is the confideration of the true ftruc» 
ture of the univerfe, accounting for the 
various phenomena of the heavenly bo- 
dies; the feveral parts of which may be 
feen under the articles SysTEM, SUN, 
Star, Planet, EartTH, Moon, Sa- 
TELLITE, and COMET. 

With refpe& to its different ftates, aftro- 
nomy is alfo divided into antient and 
modern : antient aftrondmy is fuch as the 
art ftood under Ptolemy and his follow- 
18, who fuppoled the earth quielcent in 
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the center, and that all the heavenly ‘ 
bodies performed their revolutions round - 
it, See the article ProLEMaIc Syftem. 
The modern or new aftronomy is that 
which has been cultivated fince the time 
of Copernicus, who revived Pythagoras 
and Philolaus’s opinion of the motion of 
the earth, and laid the foundation of the 
true folar fyftem, See the article Co- 
PERNICAN Sy/fem. 

Among the moft celebrated aftronomica! 
writers we may reckon Ptolemy, who has 
prelerved the obfervations of the antients, 
Albategnius, who has given the obferva- 
tions of the Saracens, Sacro Bofco, Co- 

- pernicus, Tycho Brahe, Clavius, Kep- 

Jer, Galileo, Hevelius, Dr. Hook, Sir 
Jonas Moor, Mr. Huygens, Tacquet, 
Flamitead, De Ja Hire, Grezory, Whif- 
ton, Dr. Halley, Keill, the two Caffinis, 
father and fon, and the immortal Sir Hiaac 
Newton, to whom we are indebted for 
aftonithing difcoveries in this feience. 
In painting, aftronomy is reprefented like - 
a woman, with a filver crefcent on her 
forehead, an azure mantle and a watchet 
fcarf, befprinkled with golden ftars : or 
it may be reprefented by a lady in a ftarry 
habit, looking towards heaven, and hold- 
ing an aftrolabe in herright hand, anda 
table of aftronomical figures in her left, 

ASTROP-WELLS, in Northamptonhhire, 
were recommended formerly by the phy- 
ficians Willis and Ciever, for the cure 
of the fcurvy, afthma, &c. 

ASTROSCOPE, an inftrument compofed 
of two cones, having the conftellations 
delineated on their furfaces, whereby the 
ftars may be-eafily known, ¥ 

ASTRUM, a conftellation.: See the arti- 
cle CONSTELLATION, ©) = 

ASTURIA, amaritime province of Spain, 
lying along the bay of Bifcay, with Galli- 
cia on the weft, and Bifcay on the eaft, 
It gives the title of prince to the eldeft - 
fon of Spain. 

ASYLUM, a fan&tuary, or place of re- 
fuge, where criminals fhelter themfelves 
from the hands of juftice. It is pretend- 
ed thatthe firft afylum was built at Athens 


by the Heraclide, as arefuge fortholfe 


who fled from the oppréffion of their fa- 
thers. Be that as it will, it is certain 


very antient, and likewife| 
ftatues, and other monu 
derable perfonages: thus the 
Diana at Ephefus was a refuge fo 
the tomb of Thefeus, for flaves ; and Ro- 
mulus, when he built Rome, left a cere 
tain Space as an afyjum to all perfons, 

4 whether 
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whether freemen or flaves, with a politi- 
cal view of drawing together great num- 
bers from all quarters to people his new 
city, The Jews had their afyla, the moft 
remaikable of which were the fix cities of 
pr the temple, and the altar of burnt 
rings. “[his privilege began likewife 
to be enjoyed by the chriftian churches in 
the reign of Conflantine, at which time 
the aliar only and the inward fabric of 
the church were a place of refuge; but 
afterwards the whole precingts, nay even 
tte graves of the dead, croffes, fehools, 
&c. were comprehended in that privi- 
lege. As afyla were not intended ori- 
ginal'y to patronize wickednefs, but as 
a reiuge tor the innocent, the injured 
and the oppreffed, ieveral crimes were ex- 
cepted by iaw, for which the. church 
could grant no prote&tion ; as 1. Protesti- 
on was denied to public debtors, 2, To 
jews who pretended to turn chriftians, 
in order to avoidfaffering legal punithment 
for thew crimes. 3. To heretics and apo- 
ftates. 4. To flaves who fled from their 
matters. And, 5. To rebbers, murder- 
ers, confpivators, ravifhers, &c. 
Modern fanctuaries are a great abufe of 
thof: antient alyla of the chriftian church, 
in giving protection to almoft all forts of 
criminal-, and fo enervating the force of 
civil laws. The canon law of Gratian 
and the decretals of the popes, grant 
protection to almoft al] criminals ; and 
Polydore Virgil cenfures the Englith, who 
aid, not even exempt teaytors and rebels 
from flying to afyla: but at prefent we 
have no-tuch prattice, nor is. there any 
privigiced place in England allowed by 
Jaw to icreen offenders from jultice. 


ASYMMETRY, ina generat fenfe, the 


want of proportion between the parts of 
any thing, being the contrary of fymmes 
try. See the article SymMETRY. 
In mathematies it is ufed for what is 
moie commonly called incomment{urabi- 
lity. See INCOMMENSURABLE. 


ASYMPTOTE, in geometry, aline which 


continually approaches nearer to another, 
but, though continued infinitely, will ne- 


ver meet with it: of theie there are many 


kinds. In firi&inefs,, however, . 

The term afymptotes is appropriated to 
right lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to fome curve, of which they are 
faid to be the afymptotes ; but if they and 
their curve are indefinitely continued they 
will never meet. 

‘The nature of an afymptote will be 
ealily conceived, from confidering the 
afymptote of the concheid ; for f CDE 
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(plate XXIV. fig. 1. n° 1.) be a part of 
the curve of a conchoid, and A its pole, 
and the mght line MN be fo drawn that 
the parts BC, GD, FE of right lines 
drawn from the pole A be equal to each 
other, then the line MN will be the 
afymptote of the curve, becaufe the per- 
Ss ae D p is fhorter than BC, and 
P fhorter than Dp, and fo on; and 
the points & and p can never coincide. 
Alymptotes of the hyperbola are thus 
defcribed, If C P (ibid. n° 2.) be a di- 
ameter of the hyberbola R AS, andC D 
be the femiconjugate of it; and if the 
line FE be a tangent in the point A, 
and AE= FA— CD; then, if the 
lines C G, CG, be drawn from the cen- 
ter C, through the points E and F, thefe 
lines CG, CG, will be the afymptotes 
of the hyperbola RAS. And if any 
right line LM be drawn parallel to the — 
tangent F E, fo as to cut the curve and 
the aiymptotes, then will the parts LI], 
M my be equal, and L/ x M/ = AE?*; 
and moreover, any annulus on ring made 
by Mm or Ld, when the whole figure 
revolves about the diameter AP, will 
always be equal to a circle, whole dia- 
meteris AE, 
Again, if one of the afymptotes be con- 
tinued out to T (ibid. n° 3.). and the 
Jine TSR be drawn parallel to the 
diameter CQ; then TRXSR — ACY 
and if the ine P M be any where drawn 
parailel to the afymptote CS, then C P 
* PM will be always of the fame magni + 
tude, thatis, always a ftanding quantity. 
The inveftigation of right-lined afymp- 
totes may be found for curves of any oré 
der, without Having recourfe to feriefes; 
by means of the general equation of that 
order, thes: Let the equation be A y*- 
Buy+Cx? +Dy+ Ex+PFoo. Supt 
poley =ax+b+ cx ~—',8c, then will 
Aa*+ KRa+C = 0; and by ge | 
the roots of this lait equation, we fhal 
Da+kE ‘ 
2aA ag 
ROT?) bt Econ if the 
,h4at+B 
equation be Ay? + Bay? + Cx 7 y+ 
Dei + Ey? +Fay+Gu?7+ Hy + 
Kx+L—=o, the roots of this equation 
Aa3+Ba?+Ca+D=o0, will give 
Aa*yBaxre 
3Ea? +2F abe 
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where @ is the inclination of the afymp- 
tote to the abfcifs, & is the diltance be- 
tween the beginning of the abfcils and 
the point ia which the afymptote cuts the 
fame, and ¢ fhews on which fide of the 
afymptotes the legs of the curve lie. 
Concerning afymptotes and afymptotical 
curves, it-may be remarked, 1. ‘That al- 
though fuch curves as have afymptotes, 
are of the number of thofe which do not 
include a fpace ; yet it is not true, on the 
ether hand, that wherever we have a 
curve of that nature, we have an afymp- 
tote alfoe 2. Of thefe curves that have 
an’ afymptote, fome have only one, as 
the conchoid, cifloid, and logarithmic 
curve ; and others two, as the hyperbo- 
la, See HypERBOLA, ConcHoID, &c. 

* 3. As aright line and a curve may be 
afymptotical te one another, fo alfo may 
curves and curves: fuch are two para- 
bolas, whofe axes are in the fame right 
line. See the article PARABOLA, 
4- No right line can ever be an afymptote 
to a curve that is every where concave to 
that right line. 5. Butaright line may 
be an afymptote to a mixed curve, that is 
partly concave, and partly convex, to- 
wards the fame line. And, 6. All curves 
that have one and the fame common a- 
fymptote, are aifo afymptotical to one 
another, 

ASYMPTOTIC, fomething relating to 
afymptotes.. See the preceding article. 

AsyMPTOTIC SPACE, the fame with hy- 
perbolic fpace. See HyPERBOLIC. 

ASYNDETON, in grammar, a figure 
which omits the conjunctions in a ten- 
tence: as in that verfe of Virgil, 


Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impel-. 


lite remos, 
Afyndeton ftands oppofed to polyfynde- 
ton. See the article PoLysyNDEPON. 
ATARAXY, aterm uled by the ftoics and 
{ceptics, to denote that calmnefs of mind 
wich fecures us ftom all emotions arif- 
ing from vanity or felf-conceit. In this 
conhited the fusmmum bonum, ov fovereign 
good, 

ATAKXY, ina general fenfe, the want of 
order: with phyficians it fignifies the 


irregularity of erifes and paroxyfins of fe- _ 


vers. 

ATCHIEVEMENT, in heraldry, denotes 
the arms of a perfon, or family, together 
with all-the exterior ornaments of the 
fhield, as helmet, mantle, creft, {crolls, 
and motto, together with fuch quarter. 
ings as may have been acquired by-alli- 
ances, all marthalled in order, 
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ATELLANA, in roman antiquity, co- 


mic and fatyric pieces prefented onthe 
theatre; but as in the latter times they 
grew exceflively lewd, they were fup- 
preffed by order of the fenate, . 
ATHAMADULET, the prime minifter 
of the perfian empire, as the grand vifier 
is of the turkifh empire, 
The athamadulet is great chancellor of 
the kingdom, prefident of the council, 
fuperintendant of the finances, and is 
charged with all foreign affairs, 
ATHAMANTLA, in botany, a genus of 
the peatandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
the general corolla whereof is uniform ; 
the partial one confifts of five inflexo- 
cordated unequal petals: there is no pe- 
ricarpium ; the fruit is ovato-oblong, 
ftriated, and divifible into two parts: the 
feeds are two, oval, ftriated, and convex 
on the one fide, and plane on the other, 
The root of this plant is the only part 
ufed in medicine. It is hot, dry, car- 
minative, expelling wind, and of ufe ia 
the colic and gripes. It is alfo alexi- 
pharmic, and good againft peftilential 
diftempers, being an ingredient in the 
theriaca and mithridate. It is good 
againft the ftone, and for ftoppages of 
urine, 
ATHANASIAN crezgp, that fuppofed to 
be compofed by Athanafius. See Creep. 
ATHANATYI, in perfian antiquity, a bo- 
- dy of cavalry, confifting of ten thoufand 
men, alwayscomplete. They were call- 
ed athanati becaufe when one of them 
happened to die, another was immediate- 
ly appointed to fucceed him. 
ATHANOR, in chemiftry, a kind of fix- 
ed and large digefting furnace, made 
with a tower, fo contrived as to keep a 
conftant moderate heat for a confiderable 
time, which may be increafed or dimi- 
nifhed at pleafure, by fhutting the re- 
gifters. It is alfo called piger henricus, 
flow harry, the philofophical furnace, or 
furnace of arcana, fometimes uferus che- 
micus, or fpagyricus, and commonly the 
towered furnace. See FURNACE. 
ATHEIST, «@:@, a perion who denies 
the deity, who does not believe the exift- 
ence of aGod, nor a providence, and who 
has no religion at all, either true or falfe, 
An atheift, in general, is one who owns 
no being fuperior to natures; in which 
fenfe Spinoza may be faid to be an atheift, | 
as he allows no other god befides nature, 
or the univerle, as it confilts of men and 
other fenfible beings. See Gop. 
Plato diftinguithes three forts of — ; 


> 


ATH 


firft, fuch as abfolutely deny the exiflence - 


‘of any gods; fecondly, thofe who allow 
the exiftence of gods, but deny their tak- 
ing any concern in human affairs, and fo 
difbelieve a providence ; thirdly, fuch as 
believe there are gods, but think that they 
areeafily appeafed, and remit the greatett 
crimes for a little prayer, or the like. 
Same diltinguifh {peculative atheifts, or 
thofe who are fo from principle and theo- 
ry, from prattical atheifts, whofe wicked 
lives incline them to believe, or rather to 
with, that there were no God, ~ 
ATHELING, ADELING, EpLING, ETu- 
_ LING, or ETHELING, among our faxon 
anceftors, was a title of honour properly 
belonging to the heir apparent, or pre- 
fumptive, to the crown, This honour- 
able appellation was. firft conferred by 
king Edward the confeflor, on Edgar, to 
whom he was great-uncle, when, being 


without any iffue of bis own, he iatend- - 


ed to make him his heir. 
ATHENZEA, cénvase, in grecian antiqui- 
ty, the fame with panathenza. See the 
article PANATHENZA, 
ATHENZUM, in antiquity, a public 
place wherein the profeffors of the liberal 
arts held their affemblies, the rhetoricians 
declaimed, and the poets rehearfed their 
performances. 
Thefe places, of which there were a great 
number at Athens, were built in the 
manner of amphitheatres, encompaffed 
with feats called cuzei. 
celebrated athenzea were thofe at Athens, 
at Rome, and at Lyons, the fecond of 
which was built by the emperor Adrian. 
ATHENREE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Galway, and province of Con- 
naught, fituated about ten miles eaftward 
of the city of Galway, in 8° so’ welt 
longitude, and 53? 14/ north lat. 


. ATHENS, an antient city of Greece, and 


capital of the province of Livadia, called 
by the Turks Setines. 
Tt is fituated in a large plain near the 
river Jliffus, about forty miles eatt of the 
ifthmus of Corinth, in 24° 14° eaft long. 
and 38° north latitude, and is fill four 
miles in circumference. 
ATHEROMA, in medicine, a tumour 
without pain or difcolouring of the fkin, 
containing inamembranaceous bag, mat- 
ter like pap, intermixed with hard and 
ftony corpuicies, &ec, 
An atheroma is oblong, bard, not eafily 
impreffed. by the fingers, nor after the 
impreffion ealy to reftore itfelf. It is near 
akin to the meliceres and fleatemas, and, 
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like them, is cured by feétion. See the 
articles Cyst and Encyfied TUMOURS. 

ATHERTON, a town of Warwickhhire, 
fituated about ten miles north of Coven- 
try, in 1° 30’ weft longitude, and 52° 
40! north latitude, 

ATHLETA,, in antiquity, men of re- 

- markable ftrength and agility, difciplin- 
ed to perform in the public games. This 
was a general term, under which were 
comprehended wreftlers, boxers, runners, 
leapers, throwers of the difk, and thofe 
who praétifed in other exercifes exhibited 
in the olympic, pythian, and other folemn 
{ports, wherein there were prizes al~ 
loited for the conquerors, From the five 
ufual exercifes, the athletz were alfo de- 
nominated qwevla§acs, and by the Latins 
quinquertiones, 

ATHLETIC, fomething belonging to the 
athlete: thus, we fay, athletic crown, 
athletic diet, athletic habit, @c. See the 
article CRown, &e, 

ATHLONE, a ftrong town in the county 
of Weftmeath, in the province of Con- 
naught in Ireland, fituated on the river 
Shannon, about fixty miles weft of Dub- 
lin, in 8° s/ weft longitude, and 53° 20° 
north latitude. 

ATHOL, a diftri& of Perththire in Scot- 
Jand, from whence the antient and noble 
family of Murray takes the title of duke. 

ATHOS, a mountain of Macedon, in 
Greece, called by the natives Agios Oros, 
and by the Italians Monte Santo. 

ATHY, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Kildare and province of Leinfter, fi- 
tuated on the river Barrow, about ten 
miles fouth of Kildare, in 7° 5’ weft 
longitude, and 53° north latitude, 

ATINGA-cuacu-mucv, in ornitholo- 
gy, a beautiful brafilian bird, of the fur- 
aus or ftarling-kind. See piate XXIV. 
fig. 2, and the article STARLING, 

ATLANTIC ocekan, that bounded by 
Europe and Africa on the eaft, and by 
America on the welt, 

ATLANTIDES, in aftronomy, the fame 
with pleiades. 

ATLAS, the name of a ridge of moun- 
tains, running from eaft to weft through 
the north of Africa, from whence the At- 
Jantic ocean took its name. 

ATLAS, in archite&ture, the fame with te- 
lamon. See the article TELAMON, 

ATLAS, in anatomy, the name by which 
fome call the firft vertebra of the neck; 
fo called in allufion to mount Atlas. 

ATLAS, in matters of literature, denotes 
a book of univerfal geography, contain- 

ing 


ATM 
ing maps of all the known parts of the 
world, 
ATMOSPHERE, in phyfiology, the vat 
colle&tion of air with which the earth is 
furrounded for a confiderable height. See 
the article Air. 

The reafon why this body of air is fo 
tranfparent as-to be invifible, is owing 
to the great porofity thereof; the pores 
and interftices of air being fo very great 
and large, it admits the light not only 
in right lines, but in fuch great and plen- 
tiful rays, that the brightnefs and uni- 
verfal luftre thereof not only renders the 
air diaphanous, but ‘entirely hinders the 
opacity of the very fmall particles of air 
from being at all feen ; and therefore the 
whole body of air mutt confequently be 
invifible. See the article OPACITY. 

The atmofphere is not only admirably 
fitted for the refpiration and nourifhment 
of animals, for the growth of vegetables, 
the production and propagation of founds, 
€&c. but helps alfo to make our habitable 
earth that beautiful fcene of variety 
which it now is. If it were not for the 
atmofphere, the fun and ftars would give 
‘us na light, but juft when we turn our 
eyes upon them: the brightnefs of the 
fun would indeed be greater than it is ; 
but, if we turned our eyes from hin to- 
wards any other part of the heaven, it 
would appear as dark and full of ftars as 
in a bright ftar-light in winter. As for 
the various bodies, which are.¥non the 
earth, they would all, without the at- 
mofphere, appear to us as dark as at 
midnight, except only thofe parts of them 
which happened to be in {uch a pofition, 
that the rays of the fun, falling upon 
them, were reflected to our eyes, It is 
eafy to imagine how much of the beauty 
of the vifible creation would be loft in 
thefe circumftances, befides the infup- 
portable prejudice to the eyes of all crea- 
tures, by pafling fo fudden'y from pitchy 
darknefs to exceffive light, The num- 
berlefs {mall particles of various kinds, 
which float in the air, receive the light 
from the fun, and like fo many fmall 
fpecula or looking-glaffes, reflect and 
{catter it through the air, and this occa- 
fions that light which we fee in the day- 
time, by which our eyes are affected fo 
ftrongly, as to render the fainter light of 
- the ftars infenfible, By this means the 
ftars are illuminated ail round.us by the 
fun, not only whilft he is above our hori- 
zon, but alfo for fome time before his 
tiling, and after his fetting, fo long as 
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any of his rays can either direétly, or by 
refraction, reach any part of the atmofs 
phere within ovr vifible horizon; for the 
air, as well as all other mediums which 
tranfmit light, refraéts or bends the rays 
of it, if they come into it-fiom a diffes 
rent medium. This property of the air is 
exceedingly beneficial to the inhabitants 
of the earth, as it lengthens the days by 
the addition of the twilight ; but it gives 
aftronomers fome trouble, as it changes 
a little the places of ail the heavenly bo- 
dies, and makes them appear higher thafi 
they really are, and muft therefore be 
taken into the account, if we would be 
exact, The antients were not well ac- 
quainted with the refraction of the airy 
which renders many of their obfervations 
of the heavenly bodies, efpecially near 
the horizon, liable to uncertainty. Seé 
the articles LIGHT, REFLECTION, RE- 
FRACTION, TWILIGHT, STAR, &c. 
If the air 
were of an equal dehfity throughout, the 
height of the atmofphere might be deter- 
mined: for it appears from experiments, 
that a column abate 72 feet high is equal 
in wejght to one inch of water of the 
fame bale; fo that the dénfity of air isto 
that of water as 1 to 864. It has alfo 
been found by experiment, that the 
weight of acolumn of air, reaching to 
the height of the atmofphere, will be 
equal to the weight of a column of watet 
of the fame bafe, and 32 feet, or 384 
inches high, Hence 864x384 gives 
331776 inches, or fomewhat more than 
five miles for the height of theatmofphere, 
were the denfity of the air every where 
the fame as at the earth. But fince its 
denfity decreafes with the preffure, it will 
be more rarefied and expanded the highet 
we go; by which means the height of the 
atmofphere becomes indefinite, and ter- 
minates in pure ether. See AETHER. 
However, though it is impoffible to af- 
fion the reel height of the atmofpiere, if 
neverthele{s appears certain from experi- 
ments, that 43 or so miles is the utinoft 
height where the denlity is feficient to 
refract a ray of light; and, therefore, 
that may be accounted the altitude of the 
atmofphere, to the leaft fentible degree of 
denfity, 
Tt has been 
already obferved, under the article arr, 
that the atmofphere is a perfect chaos o 
different effluvia,' confilting of aloft all 
kinds of corpufcles, con!ufedly jumbled 
together, and conitituting, one mals¢ 
Ff "watery 
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water, fire, volatile falts, oils, &c. 
are there blended together, in different 
proportions. Hence it is no wonder that 
the gravity of the atmofphere fhould vary, 
according as the more light or more pon- 
derous of thefe conftituent parts prevail in 
it: and, in faét, it is fo «ad fometimes to 
fuftain a pillar of mercury 31 inches high, 
in the barometer; when, at others, it 
will raife the mercury, but to the height of 
28 inches. Taking therefore 29 7 inches 
for the mean altitude of the mercury, a 
column of it, whofe bafe is one fquare 
inch, weighs about 15 pounds, which is 
equal to the preffure of the air upon every 
f{quare inch. Hence, fuppofing the fure 
face of a-man’s body to be 14 4 fquare 
feet, the preffure of the air fuftained by 
him will be 31320 pounds, or nearly 
14 tons, at a medium: whereas, when 
the air is lighteft, it will be only 133 
tons; and when heavielt, 14.7% tons, the 
difference of whichis 17-4 ton, = 2464 
pounds, wherewith we are compreffed 
more at one time than at another. 
Fhis great difference of preffure mutt 
greatly affect us, in regard to the animal 
functions, and confequently with refpeét 
tohealth. Ifa perfon, for inftance, be 
afthmatical, he will find his diforder in- 
creafe with the levity of the air. Again, 
the reafon why we think the air lightelt 
in fine weather, when it is really heaviett, 
is becaufe the greater prefiure conftringes 
the fibres and nerves, and thereby makes 
them more vigorous than ordinary; 
whereas, on the contrary, when this pref- 
' fure is leffened by near 2500 tb the fibres 
are relaxed, and a gloomy inactivity and 
heavinefs enfues, 
Since the air, fays fir Ifaac Newton, is 
compreffed by the weight of the incum- 
bent atmofphere, and the denfity of the 
air is proportionable to the force compref- 
fing it, it follows, by computation, that 
at the height of about 7 englifh miles from 
the earth, the air is four times rarer than 
at the furface; and at the height of 14 
miles, it is 16 times rarer than at the 
farfaces and at the height of 21, 28, or 
35 miles, it is refpectively 64, 256, or 
yo24 times rarer;‘and at the height 
of 70, 3140, and 210 miles, it is 
about 1000000, Ic00000000000, or 
4900000000000000000 tintes rarer ; and 
fo on in a geometrical proportion of ra- 
rity, compared with the arithmetical pro~ 
portion of its height, 
‘The weight of the atmofphere, which 
preffes upon every body, being equal to 
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fo many fifteen pounds, as the furface of 
the body contains fquare inches, the rea~ 
fon may be afked, why men, beatts, 
houfes, &c, are not crufhed to pieces by 
fuch a prodigious weight of air? This 
is owing to the equilibrium of the inter- 
nal air, or the atr included in all bodies, 
which though it be fmali, can, by its 
reaction, counterpoife and refift the pref- 
fure of the external air, how great fo- 
ever it be, as is proved by feveral expe- 
riments upon the air-pump, already 
mentioned under the article Arr. See alfo 
the articles ACTION and REACTION. 
If it be required to find the weight of the 
whole atmofphere upon the earth’s fur- 
face, we may proceed thus: fuppofe the 
earth’s diameter in round numbers 8000 
miles, the area of a great circle will 
be 8000 x 8000 X 0.7854 = 50266400 
fquare miles, which multiplied by 4 gives 
201065600 fquare miles for the furface of | 
the earth; but, becaufe we took the dia- 
meter a little too large, we may take 
200,000,000 for the number of fquare 
miles in the earth’s furface ; in one {quare 
mile are (5280 X 5280 = ) 27878400 
fquare feet, therefore, on the earth’s 
furface we have 5575680000000000 
fquare feet, which multiplied by 2660 
(the preflure on each fquare foot) gives . 
1483 1308800000000000 pounds troy for 
the whole preffure. 
For meafuring the different degrees of © 
heat, weight, and moifture of the atmo- 
{phere, inftruments have been invented, 
See the articles THERMOMETER, BARO- © 
METER, and HYGROMETER, 
ATMOSPHERE of the moon. See Moon, 
ATMOSPHERE of the fux. See SUN. 
ATOLLENS ocutt, in anatomy, the 
fame with elevator. See ELEVATOR. 
ATOM, clou@, in philofophy, a particle 
of matter, {o minute as to admit of no — 
divifion, 
Atoms are the minima nature, and are © 
conceived as the fir principles or compo- 
nent parts of all phyfical magnitude. 
Hewever, atoms are not accounted indi- 
vifible on account of their want of exten- — 
fion (for they have the three dimenfions 
of phyfical magnitude) but they are 
conceived indivilible on account of their 
folidity, hardnefs, and impenetrability, 
which leave no vacancy for the admiffion 
of any foreign force, to feparate and 
difunite them, and confequently exclude 
a divifion. Thus it is neceflary they 
fhould be indiffolvible, in order to their 
being incorruptible, which quality they 
mult 
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muft be poffeffed of, as being the pre- 
exiftent matter of which bodies were 
made, Sir Ifaac Newton adds, that it 
is required they fhould be immutable, 
in order to the world’s continuing in the 
fame ftate, and bodies being of the fame 
nature now as formerly ; from which 


confiderations the antients were led to- 


affert the eternity of atoms, as whatever 
is immutable, muft be eternal, 

The antients went farther in the do&trine 
of atoms: they afcribed gravity to them; 
and, in confequence, maintained, that 
they were endued with motion: and far- 
ther obferving, that their falling perpen- 
dicularly could not join or unite toge- 
ther, they fuperacded a fortuitous moti- 
on fideways, and provided them with 
certain hooked parts, to enable them the 
better to hang together, whence, from a 
cafual jumble of thefe hooked ‘atoms, 
they fuppoled the univerfe to have been 
formed: Hence, 

ATOMICAL philofophy, or the doétrine 
of atoms, a fyftem which, from the hy- 
potiefis, that atoms are endued with gra- 
vity and motion, accounted for the ori- 
gin and formation of all things. This 
philof»phy was firit broached by Mof- 
chus, fometime before the trojan war, 
but was much cultivated and improved 
by Epicurus, whence it is denominated 
the epicurean philofophy. See the article 
E PICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 

ATONEMENT, the fame with expiation, 
See the article EXPIATION, 

ATONICS, \in grammar, words not ac- 
cented./ See the article ACcENT. 

ATONY, eloya, in medicine, a defect of 
tone or tenfion, or a laxity or debility of 
the folids of the body, occafioning faint- 
ings, weaknefles, &c. Some phyficians 
afcribe the caufes of all diftempers to re- 
Jaxation, ftri€ture, or a mixture of thefe. 

ATRA BILIs, in antient medicine, the 
black bile, one of the humours of the 
antient phyficians ; which the moderns 
call melancholy. See the articles Mr- 
LANCHOLY and Humour. 

ATRACTYLIS, in botany, a genus of 
the /yagenefia-polygamia clafs of plants, 
with radiated flowers, and compreffed 
feeds, coronated with a plumofe down, 
and ftanding on a plane villofe recep- 
tacle, 

ATRAGENE, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-polygynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of twelve petals, 
and its feeds are caudated. 


ATRAPHAXIS, in botany, a genus of 
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the bexandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of two roundith, 
finuated and permanent petals; and its 
cup enclofes a fingle, roundifh, and com- 
prefled feed. Dilennius reckons it only 
a fpecies of atriplex. 

ATRI, a town of the farther Abruzzo, in 
the kingdom of Naples, fitaated in 15° 
20/ ealt longitude, and 42° 4o’ north la- 
titude. 

ATRIPLEX, oracu, in botany. a genus 
of the polgamia-monoecia clafs of plants, 
without any flower petals: the cup of the 
female flower is compofed of two leaves, 
inclofing a fingle and compreffed feed : 
whereas that of the hermaphrodite flower 
is compofed of five leaves, and enclofes 
a fingle, roundith, and depreffed feed. 
Atriplex is efteemed cooling and emol- 
lient; and its feeds, given internally, 
diuretic, and good in diforders of the 
uterus, 

ATRIUM, or Porcu. See Porcn. 

ATROPA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which contifts of a fingle funnel- 
fafhioned petal, the fruit is a globofe 
berry, containing two cells, wherein the 
feeds inclofed are numerous and kidney- 
fhaped. 

ATROPHY, elzopi2, in medicine, a dif- 
eafe, wherein the body, or fome of its 
parts, do not receive the neceffary nutri- 
ment, but wafte and decay inceffantly. 
This is a diforder proceeding from the 
whole habit of the body, and not from 
any diftemper of the entrails: it is at- 
tended with no remarkable fever, and is 
natural in old age, which atrophy is call- 
ed atrophia fenilis. 
Atrophy is either nervous, or the effeé& 
of immoderate evacuations, A nervous 
‘atrophy is that which owes its beginning 
to abad and morbid ftate of the fpirits, 
or to the weaknels or deftruftion of the 
tone of the nerves; whence a weaknels 
and an univerfal cohfumption of the bo- 
dy proceeds, for want of a due affimila~ 
tion of the nutricious juice: fo that from 
the original of the difeafe, there isa de- 
feét of appetite,,and a bad digeftion in 
the ftomach, arifing from an imperfeé 
elaboration and volatilization of the 
chyle. 

An atrophy from inanition proceeds from 
a preternatural defect or fubtraction of the 
nutricious juice, which varies according 
to the different outlets of the body, whe- 
ther by nature or by art, See the article 
CONSUMPTION, 
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ATTACHING, or ATTACHMENT, in 


law, the taking or apprehending of a 
perfon, by virtue of a writ or precept. 

‘It is diftinguifhed from an arreft in this 
refpeét, that whereas an arreft lies only 
on the body of a man, an attachment is 
oftentimes on the goods only, and fome- 
times on the body and goods; there is 


— this farther difference, than an arreft 


proceeds out of an inferior court by pre- 
cept only, and an attachment out of a 
higher court, either by precept or writ. 
An attachment by writ differs from dif- 
tre(s, infomuch that an attachment does 
not extend to lands, as a diftre’s does ; 
and a diftrefS does not touch the body, 
as an attachment does. 

In the common acceptation, an aitach- 


_ ment is the apprehenfion of aman’s body, 


to bring him to anfwer the aétion of the 
plaintiff. 


ATTACHMENT out of the chancery is ob- 


tained upon an affidavit made, that the 
defendant was ferved with a fubpeena, 
and made no appearance; or it iffveth 
upon not performing fome order or dz- 
cree, Upon the return of this attach- 
ment by the theriff, quod non eff inventus 
in balliva fua, another attachment, with 
a proclamation, iffues; and if he ap- 
pears not thereupon, a commiffion of 
rebellion. |. 


ATTACHMENT out of the foreft, -is one of 


~ the three courts held in the foreft, The 
loweft court ‘is called the court of at- 
tachment, or wood-mote court; the 
mean, fwan-mote; and the higheft, the 
juftice in eyre’s feat, 

_ This attachment is by three means, by 
goods and chattles, by body, pletges, 
anid mainprize, or the body only, This 
court is held every forty days through- 
out the year, whence it is called forty- 
days court, ’ 


ATTACHMENT of privilege, is by virtue 


of a man’s privilege to call another to that 

court whereto he biméelf belongs, and 
in refpect whereof he is privileged to an- 
{wer fome action, 


Foreign AY TACHMENT, is en attachment 


ot money or gceods, found within a h- 


_ berty or city, to fatisty feme creditor 


within fuch liberty ar city, 

By the cuftom of London, and fevera! 
other places, a man can attach money or 
goods in the hands of a ftranger, to fa- 
tisfy himfelf. 


ATTACHIAMENTA donoruzm, in our old fta- 


tute books, imports a diftrefs taken upon 
the goods or chattles of a perfon {ued 


for a perfonal eftate, ordebt, by the le- 
gal attachiators, or bailifs, as a fecurity 
to anfwer the aétion. 

ATTACHIAMENTA de fpicis & bofco, de- 
notes an antient privilege granted tosthe 
officers of forefts, to take to their own 
ufe thorns, brufh, and windfalls within 
their own precin&s or liberties. 

ATTACK, a violent attempt upon any 
pérfon or thing, an aflault, or the a& of 
beginning a combat, or difpute, 

ATTACK, inthe military art, is an effort 
made to force a poft, break a body of 
troops, &c. See the article ASSAULT. 

ATTACK of a fege, is a furious aflault 
made by the behegers with trenches, co- 
vers, mines, &c, in order to make them~- 
felves mafters of a fortrefs, by ftorming 
one of its fides. Tf there aretwo or three 
attacks made at the {sme time, there 
fhould be a communication betwixt them. 

Fale ATTACKS are never carried on with 
that vigor and brifkne(s that the other is ; 
the defign of them being to favour the 
true attack, by amufing the enemy, oblig- 
ing the garrifon to a greater duty in di- 
viding their forces, that the true attack 
may be more fuccelsful, 

To ATTACK ia flank, is to attack both fides 
of the baftion, 

ATTAINDER, inlaw, is when a man 
has committed felony or treafon, and 
fentence is paffed upon him for the fame, 
The children of a perfon attainted of 
treafon, are, thereby, rendered incapable 
of being heirs to him, or to any other — 
anceltor; and if he were noble before, 
his pofterity are degraded, and made 
bafe: nor can this corruption of blood 
be falved, but by an aét of parliament, 
unlefs the fentence be reverfed by a writ 
of error. , 
Attainder is twofold, either by appear- 
ance, or by procefs. ' 

ATTAINDER by appearance, is either by 
battle, by confeflion, or by verdi&t. By 
battle, is when the party appealed by 
another, choofing rather to try the truth 
by combat than by jury, is vanquifhed, 
Attainder by confeflion, is either by 
pleading guilty at the bar, and not put- 
ting himfelf upon trial by the jury, or 
before the coroner in fanctuary, where, 
in antient times, he was obliged to re- 
nounce the realm. Attainder by verdict, 
is when the prifoner at the bar pleads not 
guilty to the indi&ment, and is pro- 
nounced guilty by the jury. 

ATTAINDER by procefs, otherwife called 
attaindey by default, is where a party 

if flies, 
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flies, or does not appear, after being three 
times publicly called in the county 
court, and at Jaft upon his default, is pro- 
nounced guiity. 

Bill of ATTAINDER, a bill brought in- 
to parliament, for attainting, condemn- 
ing, and executing a perfon for high 
treafon. 

ATTAINT, inlaw, attinZa, awrit which 
lies again a jury that have given a falfe 
verdiét in any court of record, in a real 
ot perfonal ation, where the debt or 
damages amount to above forty fhil- 
lings. 

If the verdia& be found falfe, the judg- 
ment by common law was, that the ju- 
rors meadows fhould be ploughed up, 
their houfes broken down, their woods 

‘ grubbed up, all their lands and tene- 
thents forfeited, &c. but by ftatute the 
feverity of the common law 1s mitigated, 
where a petty jury is attainted, and there 
is a pecuniary penalty appointed. 

But if the verdiét be affirmed, fuch plain- 
tiff fhall be imprifoned and fined, 

AvTTaINT. among farriers, a knock, or 
hprt in a horfe’s leg, proceeding either 
from a blow with another horfe’s foot, 
or from an over-reach in froity weather, 
when a horie being rough. fhod, or hav- 
ing fhoes with long calkers, ftrikes his 
hinder feet againtt his fore-leg. 

ATTAINTED, aTTAINTUS, or AT- 
TINCTUS, in law, is applied to a perfon’s 
being found guilty of any crime or of- 
fence, efpecially treafon or felony, by 
due courle of law, 

ATTENDANT, or ATTENDENT, in the 
general acceptation, See the articles 
ASSISTANT, RETINUE, and SATEL- 
LITES, 

ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS, in law, one 
that owes duty or fervice to another, or 
in fome manner depends upon him, asa 
widow endowed of lands by a guardian, 
fhall be attendant upon him. 

ATTENTION, attentio, the applying 
the ear og the mind affiduoufly to any 
thing faid or done, in order to acquire 
thé knowledge thereof. 

Attention of the mind is more properly 
an aét-of the will than of the underftand- 
ing, wherewith the will fummons the 


ATTENUANTS, in pharmacy, medi- © 
cines which refolve the vifcofity of the © 
humours in the human body; thereby { 
promoting their circulation as well as the- 
difcharge of all noxious and. excremens 
titious matter. - 
When thefe medicines a& upon fluids 
lodged in the capillary veffels, they get the 

’ appellation of aperitives, or aperients, as 
they do that of expeétorants, when they 
promote a difcharge of the vifcid humours 
in the lungs. See the articles APERIENTS 
and EXPECTORANTS. Das 
Of the vegetable kingdom, the whole 
tribe of acrid and bitter plants, are atte- 
nuants ; of the animal kingdom, the vo- 
latile falts, as fal armoniac, and falt- 
petre ; and of the mineral kingdom, the 
mineral acid falts, as vitriol, fea-falt, 
glauber’s falts, &c. 

Attenuants are recommended in the in- 
flammatory difeafes of winter, along with’ 
other medicines. See INFLAMMATORY. 

ATTENUATION, the aé& of attenuat- 
ing, or making a fluid more thin. See 
the article ATTENUANTS. 

ATTESTATION, the aét of affirming, 
or witnefling, the truth of fomething, 
more elpecially in writing. 

ATTIC, aztticus, any thing relating to 
Attica, orto the city of Athens: thus, 
attic falt, fales attici, in philology,is a 
delicate poignant fort of wit and humour 
peculiar to the athenian writers; attic 
witnels, afticus teflis, a witnels incapa- 
ble of corruption, Ge, 

ATTIC, in architeéture, a fort of building 
wherein the roof or covering is not to 
be jeen ; thus named, becaufe the build- 
ings at Athens were generally of this 
form. 

ATTIC ORDER, a {mall order raifed upon 
a large one, by way of crowning, or to 
finifh the building ; or it is, according 
to fome, a kind of rich pedeftal, fome- 
times ufed for the conveniency of having 
a wardrobe, or the like ; and inftead of 
columns, has only pilafters of a particu- 
Jar form, and fometimes no pilafters at all. 
The name attic is alfo given to a whole 
fiory into which this order enters 5 this 
little order being always found over anos . 
ther greater one. ; 


underftanding from the confideration of Artic of a roof, akind of parapet toa 


other objeéts, to the thing in hand. 
Attention, in regard of hearing, is the 
ftretching the membrana tympani, to make 
it more fufceptible of founds, or adjufting 
the tenfion of that membrane to the pro- 
per key or tone of the found, 


terras, platform, or the like. 

ATTIC continued, that which encompafies 
the whole circumference of a building, 
without any interruption, following ail 
the jets, the returns of the pavilions, &c. 

ATTIC interpofed, one fituated between yor 

» tal © 


% 4 tall floneg, fometimes adorned with co- 
* lumns or pilafters, 

Artic bajfe, a peculiar kind of bafe ufed 
by the entient architegts in.the ionic or- 
der, and by Palladio,* andiome ofhers, 
in the doric. This istehe’ mdtt beautiful 
ot all bafes. See the article Base. 

ATTIRE, in botany, a name given by 
fome to the generative parts of plants ; 
ufed by others, to denote the third part 
or divifion of the flower of a plant, she 
other two being the empalement and the 
foliation, or the cup and the flower pe- 
tals. _ 

ATTIRE, in hunting, fignifies the head or 
herns of adeer, See the article HEAD, 
‘The attire of a ftag, if perfect, confiits 
of bur, pearis, beam, gutters, antler, 
fur-antier, royal, fur royal, and croches ; 
of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow- 
antler, advancer, palm, and fpellers, 

ATTITUDE, in painting and fculpture, 
the gefture of a figure, or ftatue; or it 

is fuch a difpofition of their parts, as 

ferves to exprels the aStion and fentimenis 
of the perfon repretented. 

. AY TLEBURY, a market town of Nor- 
folk, about eighty miles north-ealt of 
Lond»n, fituated in 40’ eat longitude, 
and 5>° 30° north latitude. ; 

ATTYOCK, acity on the eaftern frontiers 
of Pera, capital of a province of the 
fame name, snd fituated on the river 
Attock, im 72° eait longitude, and 33° 
north tatitude 

AT FOLENS. in anatomy, an appellation 
given to feveral muicles, otherwile called 
Jevators ond elevators, 

. ATYTORNATO Facienvo, &c. a writ 
commanding a fheriff, or Reward, to 
adnsit an attorney to appear for a perfon 
who owes fuit to the county court, court 
baron, Ge, 

ATTORNEY, ina general fenfe, a per- 
fon appoimted by another to do fomething 
in his flead. 

ATTORNEY, at law, one who is retained 
to profecute or defend a law-{uit. 
Attornies being properly thofe who fue 
out writs or procefs, or commence, 


carry on, and defend actions, in any of Letter of ATTORNEY. 


“the courts of common law, are diftin- 
guifhed from folicitors, as the fatter do 
the hike bufinefs in the courts of equity ; 
and none are admitted, either as attor- 
ney or folicitor, unlefs they have ferved a 
clerk thip of five years, been enrolled, and 
taken the oath in that cafe provided ; and 

the judges of their refpe&ive courts are 
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required to examine their feveral capaci- 
ties.’ ee, 
By a Jate order of all the judzes, all at- 
tornies are to be admitted of fome inns of 
court, or chancery, (except houfe-keep- 
ers in London and Weftminfter, &c.) 
and no attorney fhall put himfelf out of 
that fociety, into which he is admitted, 
till he is admitted to fome other fociety, 
and deliver a certificate thereof ; and all 
attornies are to be in common at the 
times ordered by the fociety to which 
they belong, otherwife fhall be put out 
of the roll of attornies, 
Attornies may be punifhed for ill prac- 
tices; and if an attorney, or his elerks, 
of which he muft have but two at one 
time, do any thing againft the exprefs 
rules of the court, he or t!.ey may be 
committed. 

Neither a plaintiff or defendant may 
change his attorney without rule of court, 
whillt the fuit is depending ; and attor- 
nies are not generally obliged to deliver 
up the writings in their hands, till their 
fees are {atisfied: likewife, an action 
does not lie againft an» attorney, for 
what he advifes in the way of his. pro- 
feffion: yet, if an attorney plead any 
plea, or appear without warrant from 
his client, action of the cafe lies againft 
him. 

Attornies haye the privilege to fue and 
be fued only in the courts of Weitmin- 
fter, where they practife ; and they fhall 
not be chofen into offices againft their 
will. 

AtTTorRney of the dutchy of Lancafter is 
the fecond officer in that court, and feems 
to be there, for his {kill in the law, placed 
as affeffor to the chancellor of the court. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, is a great officer 
under the king, created by letters pa- 
tent, whofe office it is to exhibit infor- 
mations, and profecute for the crown in 
criminal caufes ; and to file the bills in 
the exchequer, for any thing concerning 
the king in inheritance or profits, To 
him come warrants for making of grants, 
pardons, Ge. 


See LETTER. 
Warrant of ATTORNEY. See WaRRANT. 
ATTOURNMENT, or ATTORNMENT, 
in law, a transfer from one Jord to an- 
other, of the homage and fervice a tenant 
makes ; or that acknowledgment of duty 
to a new lord. , 
Thus, when one is tenant for life, and 
he in reverfion grants his right to another, 
it 
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grant. If the grant be by fine in court 
of record, the tenant fhall be compelled 
to attourn. 

ATTRACTION, attra&io, in natural 
philofophy, an indefinite term, applica- 
ble to all a€tions whereby bodies tend to- 
wards one another, whether in virtue of 
their weight, magnetifm, ele&tricity, im- 
pulfe, or any other latent power. 

It is not therefore the cauie determining 
the bodies to approach, that is expreffed 
by the word attraétion ; but the effect, or 
approach itéelf. 

That there are fuch tendencies in the 
material world, is beyond all doubt, be- 
ing obvious to the moft inattentive ob- 
ferver; and it is no lefs evident, that 
many of the phenomena of nature are 
the refult hereof, 

Philofophers generally reckon four differ- 
ent forts of attra&tion, wiz. that of co- 
hefion, of ele&tricity, of magnetifm, and 
gravitation. 

Attra&tion of cohefion, is peculiar to the 
component particles of bodies, by virtue 
of which, they are firmly connected and 
held together. The laws and proper- 
ties of this attraétion are the following. 
1. It is very difcernible and moft power- 


ful in corpufcles, or the fmalle(t parti-. 


cles‘of matter. 2. It is mutually ex- 
erted between thofe particles; or, they 
mutually attra&t, and are attraéted by 
each other. 3. The fphere of attrac- 
tion, or extent of this power, is greater 
in fome particles of matter than in others, 
but very {mall at the outermoft: for, 4. 
This power is infenfible in folid bodies 
in the leaft fenfible diftance, acting as it 
were-only in contaét; and, therefore, 
s- It muft be nearly proportional to the 
quantity of contiguous furtaces ; or the 
parts of the bodies cohere mott ftrongly, 
whofe touching furfaces are largelt. 6, 
This power muft decreale, as the {quares 
of the diftances increale; because it mult 
be fuppofed to iffue from each particle in 
rightelined directions. 7. Where the 
{phere of attraction ends, there a repell- 
ing power begins ; by which the parti- 
cles, inftead of attracting, repel and fly 
fromeachother. 8. By this power, the 
{mall portions or drops of a fluid, conform 
theméelves to a {pherical figure. 

The firft and fecond of thefe properties, 
are evident from various experiments 5 
as the fudden union of two contiguous 
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drops of mercury, water, &c. the frong 
adhefion of two leaden bails, which touch 
by polithed furfaces ; as allo of giats- 
planes, and cryital buttons, the afcent of 


Sight hs x: 


water between Aa ein and in’ea- > 


pillary tubes ; the rifing of water by the 
fides of a glafs veffel, and into tubes of 
fand, afhes, fugar, fponge, and all po- 


_ rous fubftances. 


The third property is proved by the ftick- 
ing or adhering of water to fubitances, 
which by mercury are left dry. 
fourth and fitth properties are evinced by 
the hyperbolic curve, formed by the fu- 
perficies of a fluid afcending between 
glafs-planes touching each other on one 
fide. The fixth property is evident. The 
feventh appears from the afcent of Ream, 
or vapour, from humid or fluid bodies 5 
and the eighth property is manifeft by 
drops of water failing on duft. 

From this account of the attraction of 
cohefion, we havea rational folution of 
feveral very curious and furpriling phz- 
nomena ; as why the parts of bodies 'ad- 


_here and ftick fo firmly together; why 
fome are hard, others foft; fome fixed, —- 
others fluid ; fome elaftic, others void of | 


elafticity: all which arife from the differ- 
ent figures of the particles, and the 
greater or lefs degree of attraction con- 
fequent thereupon. On this principle, 
we account for the manner in which plants 
imbibe the nutritive juices, by the fibres 
of the roots ; alfo for the rile of the fap 
in vegetables, and for the whole oeco- 
nomy of vegetation. Hence the ratie- 
nale of the various fecretions of fluids 
by the glands, and their wonderful cir- 
culation through the fine capillary vef- 
fels. 


fufion, by heat. Hence alfo the exhala- 
tion of vapours by the heat of the fun or 
fire; the aggregation of aqueous parti- 
cles in the air, forming the drops of rain. 
We hence fee the reafon of diftillation, 
filtration, diffolution, digeftion, fubli- 
mation, precipitation, cryttalization, and 
the other operations of chemiftry and 
pharmacy. Laftly, it is by this power 
of attraction and repulfion, that we are 
to account for thofe wonderful pheno- 
mena of fubterranean accenfions and ex- 
plofions ; of vulcano’s and earthquakes 5 
of hot fprings, damps, and fuffocating 
exhalations in mines, &c. Attraction and 
repulfion differ in no other refpeéts than 
this, that the attractive virtue, in the firft 


cafe, carries bodies towards the attracting © 


body 5 


Hence alfo the reafon of foldering - 
and gilding metals; alfo of melting, or 
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body ; and, in the latter, it carries them 
from it. In each cafe, the particles are 
moved in the fame manner among them- 
felves by the attraéting, eleétric, or mag- 
netic power. See the articles COHESION 
and REPULSION. 

The fecond fpecies of attraction, is that 
of eleétrical bodies, as glafs, amber, 
fealing-wax, jet, &c. for the properties 
of which, fee ELECTRICITY, 
For the properties of the third kind of at- 
traction, fee the article MAGNET. 
‘The fourth kind of attra&tion, viz. that 
of gravitation, though reckoned a dif- 
tinet {pecies from that of .cohefion ; yet, 
when well confidered, may be found per- 
haps to differ from it no otherwife than as 
a whole from the parts: for the gravity 
of large bodies may be only the refult 
or aggregate of the particular powers of 
the conitituent particles, which fingly 
act only in contaét, and in fmall dittan- 
ces ; but with their joint forces, in vatt 
quantities, produce a mighty power, 
whofe efficacy extends to very great dif- 
tances, proportional to the magnitudes of 
the bodies. 
This attrative force of gravity is, to 
Aenfe, the fame for any diftance near the 
furface of the earth; becaufe fuch dif- 
tance does not fenfibly alter the diftance 
from the center of the earth. But when 
the diftance is fo great as to bear a con- 
fiderable proportion to the femi-diameter 
of the earth, then will the power of gra- 
vity decreafe very fenfibly: thus, at the 
diftance of the moon, which is, at a me- 
dium, about fixty femi-diameters of the 
earth, the power of gravity will be to 
that on the earth’s furface, as 1 to 3600. 
See the articles Graviry, GRaAviTa- 
TION, and CENTRAL Forces, 
As the attra&tion of cohefion is the caufe 
of the folidity of fmall bodies, fo is the 
attra&tion of gravitation that chain, 
which being diffufed over the folar fyf- 
tem, prefeives the planets in their or- 
bits, and makes'them revolve about the 
center of the fyltem. See SysTEM. 
That the attraction of gravitation and 
cohefion is the aét of an immaterial caufe, 
in virtue whereof ina&tive matter per- 
forms the offices for which it was de- 
figned ; or that thefe difpofitions in bo- 
dies are not the refult of any mechanical 
caule whatever ; that is, fuch as may 
arife from the efflavia of bodies, or the 
aétion of any other material fubftance, 
Mr. Rowoing demonftrates as follows : 
In the firit place it is well known, that, 
z 
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if gravity a&ts upon bodies with the fame 
degree of intenfenefs, whether they be 
in motion or at reft, it may be demon- 
ftrated, that bodies, when projeéted, will 
defcribe parabolas ; and that, when vi- 
brating in cycloids, their vibrations will 
be ifochronous, &c. In the next place, 
it is well known, that bodies, when pro- 
jected, do defcribe parabolas, and that, 
when vibrating in cycloids, their vibra- 
tions are ifochronous, &c. From which 
two properties it demonftratively follows, 
that if gravity be the caufe of the two 
abovementioned effeéts, it muft aé up- 
on bodies with the fame force, whether 
they be in motion or at reft. Again, it 
is well known, that if attraétion of co- 
hefion aéts upon rays of light with the 
fame degree of intenfenefs, whatever be 
the velocity they move with, it may be 
demonftrated, that the ratio of the fine 
of the angle of incidence to the fine of 
the angle of refraétion will be given, But 
in refraétion of light, the ratio of thefe 
fines is given in fact ; if, therefore, at- 
tration of cohefion be the caufe of the 
refraction of light, it muft a& upon rays 
of light with the fame intenfenefs, what- 
ever velocity they move with. See the 
articles LiGHT, REFRACTION, &e. 
But no effluvia of bodies, no material 
fubftance, and, in fhort, no material 
caufe whatever, can act with the fame 
intenfenefs, or have the fame effet upon 
a body in motion, as upon the fame body” 
at reft ; hecaufle body can only a& upon 
body, according to the fum or difference 
of their motions. It remains therefore, 
that the two difpofitions herein mentioned 
are not the refult of any material caufe 
whatever, See the article MOTION. 
Under the articles FLuip and CAPIL- 
LARY TUBES, may be feen how any 
fluid will afcend above the common fur- 
face in capillary tubes, &¢. by means of 
attraction ; but the moft notable and ob- 
vious motion of fluids, arifing from at- 
traction, is that of the tides; the theory 
of which we have explained at large un- 
der the article TiDEs. 

ATTRACTIVE, attra&ivus, attraérix, 
fomething that has the power and pro- 
perty of attraction. See ATTRACTION. 

ATTRACTIVE POWER, or FORCE, Vis 
atiradiwa. See the articles PoweR and 
ATTRACTION. 

ATTFRACTIVES, Or ATTRACTIVE REME- 
DIES, medicines applied externally, that 
by their warmth and aétivity, penetrate 
the pores, mixing with, and rarefying “a 
‘ eve 
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obftrugéted matter, fo as to fit it for dif 
charge, upon laying open the part. Thefe 
are the fame with what we cal) drawers, 
ripeners, maturants, and digeftives. 
The principal fimples of this clafs are 
mott kinds of fat, the dungs of pigeons 
and cows, bran, yeft, herring, melilot, 
tohacco, oil, pitch, refin, frankincenfe, 
&c. See the article SUPPURATIVES. 

ATTRIBUTE, atiributum, in a general 
fenfe, that which agrees with fome per- 
fon or thing ; or a quality determining 
fomething to be after a certain manner. 
Thus, underftanding is an attribute of 
mind, and extenfion an attribute of body. 
That attribute which the mind conceives 
as the foundation of all the reft, is call- 
ed its effential attribute ; thus, extenfion 
is by fome, and folidity by others, ef- 
teemed the effential attributes of body or 
matter. 

ATTRIBUTES, in theology, the feveral 
qualities or perfections of the divine na- 
ture, or fuch as we conceive to conftitute 
the proper effence of God; as his wif- 
dom, power, jultice, goodnels, &e, 
The heathen mythologi%s divided the 
deity into as many diftingét beings as he 
had attributes, Thus his power was Ju- 
piter ; his abfolute will, Fate; his wrath 
and vengeance, Juno, &c. 

ATTRIBUTES, in logic, are the predicates 
of any fubject, or what may be affirmed 
or denied of any thing. See the ar- 
ticle PREDICATE. 

ATTRIBUTES, in painting and fculpture, 

are fymbols added to fever’! figures, to 
intimate their particular office and cha- 
racters.' 
Thus the eagle is an attribute of Jupi- 
ter; a peacock, of Juno; a caduce, of 
Mercury; a club, of Hercules; anda 
palm, of Vigtory. For the attributes of 
the apoftles. See the article APOSTLE. 

ATTRITION, aftritio, the rubbing or 
ftriking of bodies one againft another, fo 
as to throw off fome of their fuperficial 
patticles. 

The grinding or polifhing of bodies is 
performed by attrition, the effects of 

__ which are heat, light, fire, and ele@tricity. 

ATTRITION is alfo often uled for the fric- 
tion of fuch fimple bodies as do not wear 
from rubbing againft one another, but 
whofe fluids are, by that motion, fub- 
jected to fome particular determination ; 
as the various fenfations of hunger, pain 

. and pleafure, are {aid to be occafioned by 
the attrition of the organs formed for 
{uch impvreffions. 
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ATTRITION, among divines, fignifies a 
forrow or repentance for having offended 
God, arifing chiefly from the apprehen- 
fions of pumfbment, the lofs of heaven, 
and the torments of hell; and differs 
from contrition, in as much as this laft 
is conceived to arife from a Jove to God, 
as an ingredient or chief motive to our 
forrow and repentance. See the article 
CONTRITION, 

AVA, a kingdom of India, beyond thé 
Ganges, fituated on the north-eaft part 
of the bay of Bengal, between the coun- 
tries of Arracan onthe north, and Pegu 
on the fouth. 

AVALON, a town of Burgundy, in France, 
fituated in 3° 50’ eaft longitude, and 472% 
25’ north latitude. pi Sh, 

AVANT, a french term, contraéted by 

us into van. See the article VAN. 

AVAST, in the fea language, a term re- 
quiring to ftop, to hold, orto ftay, 

AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the fe- 

,cond branches of a deer’shorn. See the 
article HEAD, 

AUBANE, in the cuftoms of France, a 
right vefted in the king of being heir 
to a foreigner that dies within his domi-— 
nions. 

By this right, the French king claims thé 
inheritance of all foreigners that die with- 
in his dominions, notwithftanding of any 
teftament the deceafed could make.. An 

. ambaffador is not fubjeét to the. right of 
aubane; and the Switz, Savoyards, 
Scots, and Portuguefe, are alfo exempt-. 
ed, being deemed natives and regnicoles. 

AUBE, a river of France, which, avifing 
in the fouth-eaft part of Champaign, 
runs north-weft, and falls into the Seine 
below Plancy. 

AUBIGNI, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Berry, and government of Or- 
leans, fituated in 2° 20’ ealt longitude, 
and 47° 3’ north latitude. 

AUBIN, or St. AuBIN, a town of Bri- 
tany, in France; its weft longitude be- 

_ ing 1° 30’ and north latitude 48° 15’, 

AUBIN, in horfemanfhip, a broken kind of 
gait, between an amble and a. gallop, 
accounted a defect, 6 

AUBURN, a market-town in Wilthhire, 
fituated about twenty. four miles weft of 
Reading, in 4° ao’ welt longitude, and 
5x° 30¢ north latitude. 

AUBUSSON, a town of France, in the 
province of Marche, and government of 
Lyonois: eaft longitude 2° 15’ and north 
latitude 45° 55’. 

AUCTION, auéfio, a kind of public fale, 

G¢& very. 
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AUD pe) ee 


very much in ufe for houfhold goods, AUDITA QueEReta, a writ that Ifes 


books, plate, @c. By this method of fale, 
the higheft bidder is always the buyer. 
This was criginally a kind of jale among 
the antiént Romans, performed by the 
public crier /ub bafta, i, e. under a {pear 
ftuck up on that occafion, and by fome 
magiftrate, who made good the fale by 
delivery of the goods. 

AUCTION by inch of candle. See the ar- 

ticle CANDLE. 

AUDE, a river of France, which, taking 
its rife in the Pyrenees, runs northwards 
by Alet and Carcaffone; and from thence 
tuning eaftward through Languedec, 
falls into the Mediterranean, a little to 
the north-eaft of Narbonne. 

AUDIENCE, ina general fenfe. Sce the 

» article HEARING, « 

AUDIENCE, given toembaffadors, ceremo- 
nies obferved in courts, at the admiffion 
of ernbafladors, or public minifters, to a 
hearing. 

In England, audience is given to embaf- 
fadors in the prefence-chamber ; to en- 
voys and refidents, in a gallery, clofet, or 
in any place where the king happens to 
be. Upon being admitted, as is the euf- 
tom of all courts, they make three bows, 
‘after which they cover and fitdown; but 
not before the king is covered and fat 
down, and given them the fign to put on 
their hats. 

When the king does. not care to have 
them covered, and fit, he himfelf ftands 
uncovered ; which is taken as a flight. 
At Conftantinopl+, minifters ufually have 

audience of the prime vizier. 

AUDIENCE is alfothe name of a court of juf- 
tice eftablifhed in the Weft- Indies by the 
Spaniards, an{wering in effeét to the par- 
liaments of France. 

Thele courts take in feveral provinces, 
called alfo audiences, from the names ef 
the tribunal to which they belong. 

AUDIENCE is alfo the name of an ecclefiaf- 
tical court, held by the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, wherein differences upon 
elections, confecrations, inftitufions; mar- 
riages, &c. are heard, 

Chamber of AUDIENCE. See CHAMBER. 

AUDIENDO ©& terminands, a writ, or 
more properly a commiffion, direGted to 
certain perfons, when any riotous affem- 
bly, infurre&tion, &c. is committed in 
any place, for appeafing it, and punifh- 
ing the offenders, 

AUDIT, a recular hearing and examina- 
tion of an account by fome proper offi- 
ers, appointed for that purpole. 


ufually where one is bound in a fatute 
merchant, ftatute ftaple, or recognizance, 
where a perfon has any thing to plead, 
but hath not a day in a court for plead- 
ing it; or where judgment is given for 
debt, and the defendant’s body im exe- 
clition ; then if he have a releafe, or 
other fufficient caufé to be difcharged 
therefrom, but wants a day in court te 
plead the fame, this writ may be granted 
him againft the perfon that has recovered, 
or againft his executors. 

This writ is granted by the lord-chan- 
cellor, upon view of the exception fug- 
gelted to the judges of either bench, 
willing them to grant fummons to the 
fheriffs of the county, where the creditor 
is, for his appearance, at a certain day, 
before them. 


AUDITOR, ina general fenfe, a heater, 


or one who liftens and attends to any 
thing, 


AvprTor is alfo ufed for feveral officers, 


_ appointed to audit. See AUDIT. 
It was antieptly ufed for a judge. No- 
taries are alfo frequently called auditores, 


AvpiTor, according to our law, is an 


officer of the king, or fome other great 
perfon, who by examining yearly the ac- 
counts of the under-officers, makes tip 2 
general book, with the difference between 
their receipts and charges, arid their al- 
lowances or allocations, 


Aupitor of the receipts is an officer of 


the exchequer who files the tellers bills, 
makes an entry of them, and gives the 
lord-treafurer a certificate of the money 
received the week before. He alfo makes 
debentures to every teller, before they re- 
ceive any money, 2nd takes their ac- 
counts. He keeps the black book of — 
receipts, and the treafurer’s key of the — 
treafury, and fees every tellet*s money 
locked up in the new treafury, 


Avupirors of the revenue, or of the exche- 


quer, officers who take thé accounts of 
thoie who colle@ the revenues and taxes — 
raifed by parliament, and take the ac- 
counts of the fheriffs, eftheators, collec- — 
tors, tenants, and cuftomers, and fet 
them down in a book and perfeét them. 


AvpirTors of the pref and impreft are of- 


ficers of the exchequer, who take and 
make up the accounts of Irefand, Ber- 
wick, the Mint, and of any money im- 
preffed to any man for the king’s fervice. 


Avoirors collegiate, conventual, 8c. of- 


ficers formerly Spppointed in colleges, — 
@c, to examine and pals their accounts. 
ees AUDI 
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AUDITORY, the acdjeétive, fometbing 
relating to the fenfe of hearing. 
article HEARING. 

AupiTorRy, or AUDIENCE, an affembly 
of people who attend to hear a perfon 
that fpeaks in public. 

Aupwrrory is alfoufed for the bench where- 
on a magiltrate or judge hears caufes, 
Aupitory wasalfo the place in antient 
churches where the congregation ftoad ta 

hear preaching. 

Meatus AUDITORIUS, auditory paffage, in 
anatomy, iee Mgarus AuDiTORIVS. 
AUDITORY NERVES, In anatomy, @.pair 
of nerves arifing: trom the medulla ob- 
longata, with two trunks, the one of 
which is called the porto dura, hard por- 
tion ; she other porizo zallis, or foft por- 

tion. See the article NERVE. 

The partio meilis enters the foramen of 
the os netrafum, and thence through va- 
rioys little apertures, gets into the laby- 
rinth of the ear, where it expands over 
all its parts, and conititutes the primary 
organ of hearing. 

The portio dura, paffing the aquedu& of 
Faijlopius, turns back one or more bran- 
ches rom the antecior furface of the 
proceis of-the petvofum, into the cavity 
of the cranium. It fends off alfo another 
branch internally, which with the branch 
from the fifth pair, ferves for the con- 
ftruStion of the chorda tympani. It alfo 
fends of 2 number-of other-fmaller rami- 
fications, which run to the mufcles and 
other parts of the tympanum, 

AVEIRO, a fea-porr town of Portugal, 
fituated near the ocean, at the mouth of 
the river Vouga, about twenty-eight 
miles fouth of Oporto, in 9° 8 weit lon- 

~ gitude, and 40? 32/ north Jatitude. 

AVELLANE, in heraldrv,’a crofs, the 


quarters of which fomewhat refemble a 


filbert-nut, 
Sy!vanus Morgan fays, that it is the 
crofs which enfigns the mound of autho- 
rity, or the fovereign’s globe. 
AVE-MARIA, the angel Gabriel's falu- 
tation of the virgin Mary, when he 
brought her the tidings of the incarnation. 
It is become a prayer, or form of devo- 
tion, in the romith church. Their chap- 
lets and rofaries are divided into fo many 
ave-maries, and fo many pater-nofters, 
to which the papifts afcribe a wonderful 
efficacy. 
Dr, Bingham obferves, that among all 
the fhort prayers ufed by the primitive 
chriftians before their fermons, there is 
not the leaft mention of an ave-maria. 


See the - 
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AVENA, the Oar, in botany. See the 
article OaT, 

AVENOR, an officer belonging to the 
king’s ftables, who provides oats for the 
hories, He a&s by warrant ‘from the 
matter of the horfe. See the article Mas- 
TER of the horfe. : 

AVENUE, iv gardening, a walk planted 
on each fide with trees, and leading to 
an houfe, garden-gate, wood, &c, and 
generally terminated by fome diftant ob- 
yest. The width of avenues fhould be 
twelve or fourteen feet greater than the 
whole breadth of the houfe; and for 
thofe that lead to woods or profpects, 
they ought not to be lefs than fixty feet 
in breadth. ‘The trees proper tor plant- 
ing avenues, are the englith elm, the 
lime tree, the horfe-chefnut, the beech, 
and the abele. + 
The method of planting avenues with 
regular rows of trees, is with good rea- 
fon now much difufed ; for nothing can 
be more abfurd, than to have the fight 
contraéted by two or more lines of trees, 
which fhut out the view of the verdure 
and natural beauties of the adjacent 
grounds: but as fome perfons prefer 
avenues to the moft beautiful difpofition 
of lawns, gardeners have introduced a 
more magnificent way of planting them,. 
which is, to place the trees in clumps or 
platoons, at about three hundred feet dif- 
tance from each other, making the open- 
ing much wider than before. 

AVENUE, in fortification, an opening or 
inlet into a fort, baftion, or the like. See 
the article BAsTION, 

AVERAGE, in law, an antient fervice | 
which the tenant owed to his lord by — 
hor(e or carriage. wee 

AVERAGE, in commerce, fignifies the ac 
cidents and misfortunes which happen to 
fhips and their cargoes, from the time 
of their loading and failing to. their re- 
turn and unloading ; and is divided into 
three kinds, 1. The fimple or particu- 
Jar average, which confifts in the extra- 
ordinary expences incurred for the fhip 
alone, or for the merchandizes alone, 
Such is the lofs of anchors, malts, and 
rigging, occafioned by the common acci- 
dents at fea; the damayes which hap- 
pen to merchandize by ftorm, prize, fhip- 
wreck, wet or rotting ; all which muft — 
be borne and paid by the thing which 
fuffered the damage. 2. The large and 
common average, being thofe expences 
incurred, and damages fuftained for the 
common good and fecurity both of the 

Gg. mer- 
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merchandizes and veffels confequently to 
be borne by the fhip and cargo, and to 

~ be regulated upon the whole. Of this 
“number are the goods or money given 
for the ranfom of the fhip and cargo, 
things thrown over-board for the fafety 


of the fhip, the expences of unlading for - 


entering into a river or harbour, and the 
provifions and hire of the failors, when 


the thip is put under an embargo. 3.The : 


fmall ‘averages, which are the expences 
* for towing and pilotting the thip out of, 
or into harbours, creeks, or rivers, one 
third of which muft be charged to the 
fhip, and two thirds to the cargo. 
Average is more particularly uled for a 
certain contribution, that merchants 
make proportionably towards their loffes. 
It alfo fignifies, a {mall duty which 
thofe merchants who fend goods in an- 
other man’s fhip, pay to the matter, for 
his care of them over and above the 
freight. Hence itis expreffed in the bills 
of lading, paying fo much freight for 
the faid goods with primage and average 
accuftomed. 
AVERAGE, in agriculture, a term ufed 
for breaking up cornfields, eddifh, or 
'  yonghings. ~ 
AVERDUPOITS, or AvERDuPOIs- 
“ WEIGHT, a fort of weight ufed in Eng- 
land, the pound whereof is made up of 
fixteen ounces. See WEIGHT. f 
This is the weight for the larger and 
coarfer commodities, fuch as groceries, 
cheefe, wool, lead, &c. Bakers who 
jive not in corporation-towns, are to 
make their bread by averdupois-weight, 
thofe in corporations, by troy weight, 
Apothecaries buy by averdupois-weight, 
but fell by troy. ‘The proportion of a 
pound averdupois to a pound troy is as 
17 torg. 
AVERIA, ina general fenfe, fignifies any 
“ eattle, but is ufed in law for oxen, or 
horfes of the plough. — 
-AVERMENT, an offer of the defendant, 
* to make good an exemption pleaded in 
abatement, or bar of the plantiff's ac- 
tion. 
€cneral AVERMENT. is the conclufion of 
every plea to the writ, or in bar of repli- 
cations, or other pleadings, containing 
matter affirmative. ' 
Particular AVERMENT is when the life of a 
~ tenant for life, or tenant in tail, isaver- 
red, ae NRA 
AVERNI, among antient naturalifts, cer- 
tain lakes, grottces, and other places 
which infect the air with poifonous fteams 


j 
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or vapours, called alfo mephites. 

AVER-PENNY, money paid in lieu of 
average. See the article AVERAGE. 

AVERRHOA, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia clafs of plants, whofe flower 
confitts of five lanceolated petals, the 
fruit is an apple of a turbinated and ob- 
tufe pentagonal figure, containing five 
cells, wherein are difpofed angular feeds, 
feparated by membranes. 

AVERRUNCATION, in the antient 
agriculture, the fame with pruning. See 
the article PRUNING. 


AVERRUNCI, in the antient heathen 


theology, an order of deities among the 
Romans, whole peculiar office it was to 
avert danger and exile, 

Apollo, and Hercules are fuppofed to be 
of this order, 

AVERSA, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Lavoro, fituated about feventeen 
miles fouth of Capua, in 14° 45’ ealt 
longitude, and 41° 16’ north Jatitude. 

AVERSION, aver/io, a diftatte, a diilike, 

or abhorrence of fomething. 
The term averfion, though chiefly ufed 
in a moral] fenfe, is fometimes ufed in a 
natural one; in which laft cafe, it is fy- 
nonymous with antipathy. See the ar- 
ticle ANTIPATHY. : 

AVERTI, aterm ufed in the manege, to 
fignity fuch a pace of a horfe, as isregu- 
Jated, and required in the leffons. Pas 
ecouté, pas d*ecole, among the French, 
fignity the fame thing. 

AVES, fome {mall iflands, belonging to the 
Dutch on the coatt of Terra Firma, in 
fouth America. 

AVESNES, a little fortified tawn of Hai- 

’ nault, in the French Netherlands, fituated 
about twenty-one miles fouth of Mons, 
in 3° go’ eaft longitude, and 50° 10! 
north latitude, 

AUGES, in aftronomy, the fame with ap- 

’ fides, See the article Apsts. 

AUGMENT, augmentum, in grammar, 

an accident of certain tenfes of greek 
verbs, being either the prefixing of a 
fyllable, or an increafe of the quantity 
of the initial vowels. 
Of thefe there are twe kinds, the aug- 
mentum temporale, or of a letter, when a 
fhort vowel is changed into a long one, 
or a diphthong into another longer one 5 
and augmentum fyllabicum, or of a fyl- 
lable, when a fyllable is added at the be- — 
ginning of the word. 

AUGMENTS, in mathematics. See the 

articles FLuxron and MOMENT. ° 

AUGMENTATION, v£acig, in a aio 

as he Se comet: ni a ee 
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ral fenfe, is the aQof adding or joining 
fomething to another, with a defign to 
render it more large and confiderable. 

AUGMENTATION is alfo ufed for the ad- 
ditament or thing added. 


AUGMENTATION was alfo the nameofa , 


court ereéted 27 Hen. VIII. fo ca'led from 
the augmentation of the revenues of the 
crown, by the fuppreffion of religious 
houfes ; and the office ftill remains, where- 
in there are many curious records, tho’ the 
court has been diffolved long fince. 

AUGMENTATION, in heraldry, are addi- 
tional charges to a coat-armour, fre- 
quently given as particular marks of ho- 
nour, and generally borne, either on the 
efcutcheon or a canton; as have all 
the baronets of England, who have borne 
the arms of the province of Ulfter in 
Treland, 

AUGRE, or AwGRE, an infttument ufed 
by carpenters and joiners, to bore large 
round holes ; and confiiting of a wooden 
handle, and an iron blade, terminated at 
bottom with a fteel bit, 

AUGSBURG, a confiderable city of Swabia 

in Germany; fituated in 11° eaft longi- 
tude, and 48° 20’ north latitude. 
It is an imperial city, and remarkable 
for being the place where the Lutherans 
prefented their confeffion of faith to the 
emperor Charles VY. at a diet of the em- 
pire held in 15503; from hence denomi- 
nated the aug/burg confeffion. 

AUGUR, an officer among the Romans ap- 
pointed to foretell future events, by the 
chattering and feeding of birds. There 
was a college or community of them 
confifting originally of three members, 
with refpeé& to the three tribes, Luceres, 
Rhamnenfes, and Tatienfes: afterwards 
the number was increafed to nine, four 
of whom were patricians and five ple- 
beians. They hore an augural ftaff or 
wand, as the enfign of their authority, 
and their dignity was fo much refpeéted, 
that they were never depofed, nor any 
fubftituted in their place, though they 
fhould be convicted of the moft enormous 
crimes, See the article AUGURY. 

AUGURAL, fomething belonging to au- 
gurs or augury; thus, we meet with 
augural inftruments, augural books, &c. 

AUGURY, in antiquity, a fpecies of divi- 
nation, or the art of foretelling future 
events, is diftinguifhed into fiye forts. 1. 
Avgury from the heavens. 2. From 
birds. 3, From chickens. 4. From qua- 
drupeds, 5. From portentous events. 
When an augury was taken, the augur 
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divided the heavens into four parts, and 
having facrificed to the gods, he obferved, 
with great attention, from what part the 
fign from heaven appeared. If, tor in- 
ftance, there happened a clap of thunder 
from the left, it was taken as a good. 
omen. Ifa flock of birds came about a 
man, it was a favourable prefage, but 
the flight of vultures was unlucky, If, 
when corn was flung before the facred 
chickens, they crouded about it, and eat it © 
greedily, it was looked upon as a fayour- 
able omen, but if they refufed to eat and 
drink, it was an unlucky fign, See the 
article DIVINATION, ' 

AUGUST, in chronology, the eighth 
month of our year, containing thirty-one 
days, and fo called from the emperor 
Auguttus, ; 

AvuGusTa, or AusTa, an ifland in the 
gulph of Venice, on the coaft of Dal- 
matia ; fituated in 17° go’ eaft longitude, 
and 42° 35’ north latitude. 


AUGUSTALES;, in roman. antiquity, an’, 


epithet given to the flamins or priefts ap- 
pointed to facrifice to Auguftus, after his 
deification, and alfo to the ludi or games 
celebrated in honour of the fame prince 
on the fourth of the ides of O&tober. 
AUGUSTALIA, a feitival inftituted by 
the Romans, in honour of Auguftus Cz- 
far, on his return to Rome after having 
fettled peace in Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Afia, and Parthia; on which occafion 


they likewife built an altar to him, in- - 


f{cribed Fortune reduci. - 


. 


AUGUSTALIS pre@rectus, a title pe- 
culiar to a roman magiftrate who fh 


verned Egypt, with a power much like 
that of a proconful in other provinces. — 

AUGUSTAN, in a general fenfe, denotes, 
fomething relating to the emperor Au- 
guftus: thus, we fay, Auguflan age, Au- 

uflan era, &c, 

AUGUSTIN, or St. AucustTIN, the ca- 
pital town. of fpanifh Florida, in north 
America; fituated near the frontiers of 
Georgia, in 81° welt longitude, and 30% 
north latitude, 


Capes+AUGUSTIN, a cape of Brazil, in fouth “+ 


America; lying in 35° weft longitude, 
and 8° 30/ fouth Jatitude. * 
AUGUSTINS, a religious order in the 
church of Rome, whko follow the rule of 
St. Auguftin, prefcribed them by Pope 
Alexander WV. Among other things, 
this rule enjoins to have all things in 
common, to receive nothing without the 
leave of the fuperior ; and feveral other 
precepte relating to charity, modeity, 
. e and 


* 
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and chaftity, There are likewife nuns of 
this order, 


The auguftins are cloathed in black, and 


at Paris are known under the name of the 
religious of St. Genevieve, that abbey be- 
ing the chief of the order. 

AVIARY, a place fet apart for feeding and 
propagating birds. It fhould be fo large, 
as to give the birds fome freedom of 
flight, and turfed, to avoid the appear- 
ance of foulnefs on the floor. 

AVICENNIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants of the tetrandria monogynia clafs 
of Linnzus, the flower of which confitts of 
a fingle petal, divided into four ovato- 
acuminated fegments, the fruit is a co- 
riaceous capfule of one cell, containing a 

’ fingle feed of an elliptic figure. 


; ” AVIGNON, a large city of Provence, in 


France; fituated on the eaft fide of the 


_- yiver Rhone, about twenty miles fouth 


_ of Orange, in 4° 40’ eaft longitude, and 
43° 50’ north latitude. 

Avignon is an archbifhop’s fee, and with 
the whole diftri&t of Venaiffine, fubject 

'. to the pope. 

AVILA, a beautiful city of old Caftile in 
Spain, fitnated fifty miles north-weft of 
Madrid, in 5° 20’ weft longitude, and 

0? 50! north latitude, 

AVILES, a fea-port town of Afturia, in 
Spain, in 6° 40’ weft iongitude, and 43° 
30’ north latitude. 

AVIS, girp, in zoology. See the articles 

Birap and ONITHOLOGY. 

UKLAND, a market-town on the river 


Ware, in the bifhopric of Durham ; fitu- 
ited about twelve miles fouth-weft of the 
ty of Durham, in 1° 25’ welt longitude, 


ve 
ig and 54° 40’ north latitude. 


iL, or Awt. See the article AWL. 


AU LA, is ufed for a court-baron, by Spel- 


"= man; by fome old ecclefiaftical writers, 


- for the nave of a church, and fometimes 
for a court-yard, | 
AULCESTER, a market-town of War- 
wickfhire ; fi:uated about fourteen miles 
fouth-welt of Warwick, in 1° 50’ weft 

longitude, and 52° 20’ north latitude. 
AULIC, an epithet given to certain officers 
of the empire, who compofe a court, 
which decides, without appeal, in all 
proceffes entered in it. Thus we fay, aulic 
council, aulic chamber, aulic counfellor. 
The aulic council is compofed of a pre- 
fident, who is acatholic; of a vice-chan- 
cellor, prefented by the archbifhop of 
Mentz; and of eighteen counfellors, nine 
of whorg are proteftants, and nine catho- 
lics, They are divided into a bench of 
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lawyers, and always follow the empe- 
ror’s court, for which reafon they are 
called juftitium imperatoris, the empe- 
rors’s juftice, and aulic council. The 
aulic court ceafes at the death of the em- 
peror, whereas the imperial chamber of 
Spire is perpetual, reprefenting not only 
the deceafed emperor, but the whole 
germanic body, which is reputed never 
to die. 

AuLic, in the forbonne and foreign uni- 
verfities, is an aét which a young divine 
maintains upon being admitted a doétor 
in divinity. 

It begins by an harangue of the chan- 
cellor, addreffed to the young doétor, 
after which he receives the cap, and pre- 
fides at the aulic, or difputation. 

AULNEGER, or ALNAGER. 
article ALNAGER, y 

AULOS, aves, a grecian Jong-meature, the 
fame with ftadium. See STADIUM, 

AUMONE, in law, fignifies a tenure, 
where lands are given in alms, to fome 
church or religious houfe. See the article 
FRANK-ALMOIGN, 

AUNCEL-wesicut, an antient kind of 
balance, now out of ufe, being prohi- 

_ bited by feveral ftatutes, on account of 
the many deceits praétifed by it. It con- 
fitted of {cales hanging on hooks, faften- 
ed at each end of a beam, which a man 
lifted up on his hand. In many-parts of 
England, auncel weight fignifies meat 
fold by the hand, without {cales. 

AUNCESTREL Homacs. See the ar- 
ticle HOMAGE. 

AUNIS, a maritime province of France, on 
the weftern fhore of the bay of Bifcay ; 
having the province. of Poiétqu on the 
north, and Santoigne on the fouth. 

AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the em- 
peror of Germany, addreffed to fome 
prince, in order to ftop his unlawful 
proceedings in any caufe appealed to him, 

AVOIDANCE, in the canon law, is when 
a benefice becomes void of an incambent, 
which happens either in faét, as by the 
death of the parfon, or in law, as by 
ceflion, deprivation, refignation, @c. In 
the firft of thefe cafes, the patron mult 
take notice of the avoidance, at his 
peril ; but in avoidance by law, the or- 
dinary is obliged to give notice to the 
patron, in order to prevent a lapfe. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or AVERDUPOIS. 
the article AVERDUPOIS. 

AVON, a river of England, which, taking 
its rife in Wilthhire, runs by Bath, where 
it becomes navigable, and continues its 

courfe 


See the 


See 
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courfe towards Briftol, below which city 
it falls into the Severn. 

Avon is alfo a river, which, arifing in 
Leicefterfhire, runs fouth-weft by War- 
wick and Evefham, and falls into the 
Sévern at Tewkfbury in Gloucefterthire. 

AVOSETTA, in ornithology, a {pecies of 
recurviroftra, being an extreme iingular 
bitd, variegated with black and white, 
and about the fize of a common lapwing. 

- See the article RECURVIROSTRA. 

AVOWEE, one who has a right to preféent 

to abenefice. See ADVOWSON. 
He is thus called in contradiftin€&tion to 
thofe who only have the lands to which 
the advowfon belongs for a term of years, 
or by virtue of intrufion or diffeifin. See 
the articles INTRUSION, &c. 

AVOWRY, in law, is where a perfon di- 

firained fues out a replevin, for then the 
diftrainer muft ayow, and jultify his plea, 
which is called his avowry. See the ar- 
ticle REPLEVIN. 
Thé avowry muft contain fufficient mat- 
ter for judgment to have return, but fo 
much certainty is not required therein, 
as in a deelaration ; afid if made for rent, 
though it appears that part of that rent 
is not due, yet the avowry is good for 
the reft, 

AURA, among phyfiologifts, fignifies a 
vapour or exhalation, fuch as thofe which 
arife from mephitical caves. See the ar- 
ticles VApour, and EXHALATION. 

AURACH, a town of Swabia, in Germany, 
fituated about fifteen miles eaft of Tubin- 
gen; in 9° 20’ ealt longitude, and 43° 

25 north latitude. 

AVRANCHES, a large, ftrong and well 
fituated city of France in the lower Nor- 
mandy ; fituated in 1° 16/ weft longitude, 
and 48° 41’ north latitude. 

AURANTIUM, the oRANGE-TRER, in 
botany, makes a diftin® genus, accord- 
ing to Tournefort, but is comprehended 
under citrus, by Linnaeus. See the ar- 
ticles ORANGE and CITRUS. 

AURAY, a fea-port town of Brittany, in 
France; fituated about eighteen miles 
fouth-eaft of Port-Lewis, in 2° 45’ weft 
longitude, and 47° 40’ north latitude. | 

AUREA ALEXANDRINA, in pharma- 
cy, an electuary compounded of above 
fevehty ingredients, one of which was 
pure gold; and recommended by its in- 
ventor Alexander, a phyfician, as an an- 
tidote againft the colic and apoplexy. 

AURENGABAD, a large city in the pro- 

vinee of Vifiapour, in India, on this fide 
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the Ganges, eaft longitude 49° 40’, and 
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north latitude 19° 44’. * 
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feUREOLA, in its original fignification, © - 


denotes a jewel, which is propoled as & 
reward of viétory in fome public difpete. 


Fience, the roman fchoolmen applied | 


it to the rewafd bellowed on martyrs, 
virgins, and do€tors,; on account of 
their works of fupererogation ; and pain- 
ters ufe it to fignify the crown of glory, 
with which they adorn the heads of faints, 
confeffors, &c. ; 
AURES MARINZE, EaR-SHELLS, in 
natural hiftory, a name given to different 
fpeciés of the haliotis. This is an anivalve 
fhell-fith of a flatted fhape, fomewhat 


refembling the human ear ; its mouth ig « 


the wideft of all fhells, except the limpet. 


See the article Hanioris, ard plate . | 
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AUREUS, a roman gold-coin, equal in © 


value to twenty. five denarii, : 
According to Ainfworth, the aureus of 
the higher empire weighed near five 
penhy-weight; and in the lower empire, 
little more than half that weight. We 
learn from Suetonius, that it was cultoma- 
ry to give aurei to the vitors in the cha- 
riot races, ; 

AURICH, a town df Weftphalia, in Ger- 
many ; fituated about twelve miles north 
eaft of Embden, in 6° 50’ eaft longitude, 
and 53° go! north Jatitude, 

AURICHALCUM, or On1cHALcuM, See 
the article ORICHALCUM. 


AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the . 


ear which is prominent from the head, 
called by many authors auris externa, See 
the article EAR, ee 
AvuRicLEs of the heart. Thefe areak 
of appendages of the heart at its bafe, 


ie 

do 
are diftinguifhed by the names oF the 
right and left. The right auricle is. 


much larger than the left, and this is 


placed in the hinder, that in the anterior 


part. They aré inteaded as diverticula 
for the blood, during the fyftole. Their 


fubftance is mufcular, being compofed of © 


ftrong fibres, and their motion is not 
fyncbronous but achronous with that of 
the heart. See the article Heart. 
AURICULE primus & fecundus mufeulus, 
two mufcles of the ear, otherwife called 
fuperior and retrahens, See the articles 
SuPERIOR and RETRAHENS. 
AURICULAR, whatever belongs or res 
lates to the ear, Thus we fay, auricular 
witnefs, auricular confeffion, @c. 4s be- 
ing done fecretly, and as it weré in 
‘ Auvri- 


* 


the ear, . 
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AURICULAR MEDICINES, fuch as are ufed 
in the cure of diftempers in the ear. See 
the article Ear, 

AURIGA, the waGconer, in aftrono- 

_ my, a conftellation of the northern he- 
milphere, confifting of twenty-three ftars, 
according to Tyche, 40 according to 
Hevelius, and 68 inthe britannic cata- 

_ logue. 

AURILLAC, a neat and well-built city 
of France, in the upper Auvergne, noted 
for its trade in bone-lace: it is fituated 
in 3° 31/ eaft long, and 54° 44’ north lat. 

AURIPIGMENTUM, orpiment, in na- 
tural-hiftory. See the article ORPIMENT, 

AURIS, the EAR, in anatomy. See Ear. 

Auris ELEvaror, EXTERNUs, OBLI- 
quus, TINNITUS, &c. See the article 
ELEVATOR, &ce, 

AURISCALPIUM, an inftrument to clean 
_the ears, and ferving alfo for other opera- 

_ tions in diforders of that part, 
AURORA, the morning twilight,. or that 

faint light which begins to appear in the 
morning, when the {un is within eighteen 
degrees of the horizon. See TwWiLicur. 

AURORA BOREALIS is an extraordinary 

meteor, fhewing itfelf in the night-time, 

in the northern parts of the heavens, 

The moft general phenomena of it are 

thefe: x. In the northern parts of the 

horizon, there is an apparent, though not 
real cloud extended fometimes farther to- 
wards the weft than to the eaft, and fome- 
times farther towards the eaft than weft, 
taking up nearly a quarter of the horizon, 

2. The upper edge of this cloud is gene- 

rally terminated with one or more lucid 

arches, and fometimes by a long bright 
fireak of light, lying parallel to the ho- 
rizon. 3. Out of thefe arches proceed 

_ ftreams of light generally perpendicular 

to the horizon, but fometimes a little in- 

_ clined to it, and very much refembling 

’ the tail of comets. 4. The upper ends of 
the ftreams appear and vanifh inceffantly, 
which caufes fuch a feeming trembling in 
the air, that you would think the uppee 
pare of the heavens to be as it were in 
convulfions. 5. When all the ftream- 
ings are over, the aurora commonly de- 

generates into a bright twilight in the 
north, and then gradually dies away. 
The folutions of the phenomena of the 
aurora borealis are various. Dr. Halley 
has, recourfe to the magnetic effluvia 
which he fuppofes enters the earth near 
the fouth pole, and pervading its pores, 

__ pals out again at the fame dittance from 

_ the northern; and thinks, that by the 
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concourfe of feveral caufes, they may be 
capable of producing a fmall degree of 
light, either from the greater denfity of 
the matter, or from the greater velocity 
of its motion, after the {ame manner as 
we fee the effluvia of eleétric bodies emit 
lightin the dark. Monfieur de Marain 
endeavours to prove that it is owing to 
the zodiacal light, or the atmofphere of 
the tun, which mixing with our atmof- 
phere, and being of an heterogeneous na- 
ture, produces the feveral appearances of 
the aurora borealis. Mr, Maier, of the 
academy at Peterfburg, accounts for it 
from exhalations fermenting and taking 
fire in the atmofphere ; and Mr. Rown- 
ing gives avery ingenious and natural 
folution of all the above phznomena, 
from fuch effluvia as are continually ex- 
haled from the furface and bowels of the 
earth, ' 
The aurora borealis is a very common 
phznomenon in countries near the pole ; 
but there are not-many upon record, as 
having appeared in England before that 
of March the 6th, 1743, Since that time, 
however, they have been and ftill conti- 
nue very frequent. 

AURUM, coLp, in natural hiftory. See 
the article GoLn. 
The latin term aurum is chiefly ufed to 
denote certain chemical preparations, 
whereof gold is the principal ingredient, 
Such are, 1. Aurum fulminans, being a 
folution of gold in aqua regia, and pre- 
cipitated with falt of tartar, This gives 
a much fmarter and louder report than 
the common pulvis fulminans. 2. Au- 
rum moufivam er mofaicum, which is 
made of tin, flowers of fulphur, crude 
fal armoniac, and purified quickfilver, 
by mixing and fubliming the whole in a 
mattrafs. The aurum mufivum will be 
found under the fublimed part, in the 
bottom of the mattrafs, and may be pre- 
fcribed in a dofe from four grains to a 
fcruple, to kill worms in chi'dren. 3. 
Aurum potabile, potable gold. This is a 
compofition made of gold, by feparating 
its falt and fulphur, and then diffolving 
it in a liquor, which takes the name of 
tinéture of gold. It is fuppofed to poffefs 
the virtues of a cordial and fudorific, but 
thefe can never be afcribed to the gold, 
for it remains ftill gold, and may be fe- 
parated in its own proper form by mere 
evaporation. 4, Aurum philofophorum, 
which the alchemifts hold ftill more fim= 
ple than gold, as confifting of mercury 
perfectly cleared from all fuJphur; but 

whether 
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whether there be any fach thing in na- 
ture, isa queftion not yet decided. 

AUSPICIUM, auspicy, the fame with 
augury. See the article AUGURY. 
Some authors indeed have fuppofed, that 
aufpicy regarded only the flight of birds, 
and therefore diftinguifhed it from augu- 
ry, which obferved the noife, chirping, 
and chattering of birds; but this is a 
diftin&tion not always obferved. 

AUSTERE, rough, aftringent. Thus an 
auftere tafte is uch a one as conftringes 
the mouth and tongue with fome autte- 
rity ; as the tafte of unripe fruit. 

Things of an aultere tafte are fuppofed 
by fome, from their glutinous quality, to 
generate the ftone. ‘ 

AUSTERITY, among moral writers, im- 
plies feverity and rigour. Thus we fay, 
aufterity of manners, é 
Autfterity of bodies, according to the 
Cartefians, confifts in having obtule an- 
gular particles, like a blunt faw. , 

AUSTRAL, aufralis, fomething relating 
to the fouth: thus the fix figns on. the 
fouth fide of the equinoétial are called 
auttral figns. 

AusTRAL FISH, aufralis pifcis, a {mall 
conftellation of the fouthern hemifphere, 
invifible to us, 

AUSTRIA, a circle of Germany, com- 

prehending the arch-dutchy of Auttria, 
alfo Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, 
Trent, and Brixen. 
It is bounded by Bohemia and Moravia 
on the north; by Hungary, Sclavonia, 
and Croatia on the eaft; by the domi- 
nions of Venice on the fouth, and by 
Bavaria on the weft. 

AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. See the ar- 
ticle NETHERLANDS. 

AUTER FOIS ACQUIT, in law, a plea 
made by a criminal that he has been al- 
ready acquitted of the fame crime, with 
which he is charged. There are likewife 
pleas of auter fois convict and attaint, 
that he has been before convicted of the 
fame felony, 

AUTHENTIC, fomething of acknowledg- 
ed and received authority, In law it 
fignifies fomething cloathed in all its for- 
malities, and attefted by perfons to whom 
credit has been regularly given, bus, 
.we fay, authentic papers, authentic in- 
ftruments. In mufic, authentic is a 
term applied to four of the church modes 
or tones, which rife a fourth above their 
dominants, which are always a fifth 
above their finals; in this dittinguifhed 
from the plegal modes, which fall a 
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fourth below their finals. Thus when 
an oétave is. divided arithmetically ac- 
cording to the numbers 2, 3, 4, that is, 
when the fifth is flat, and the fourth 
fharp, the mode or tone is called authen- 
tic, in contradiftingtion to the plegal tone, 
where the oétave is divided harmoni- 
cally, by the numbers 3, 4, 6, which 
makes the fourth a flat, and the fiftha 
fharp. See Mong, Tone, &c. 


AUTHENTICATING, the making a2 


bats authentic, See the preceding ar- 

ticle, ; 

AUTHOR properly fignifies one who 
created or produced any thing, Thus 
God, by way of eminence, is called the . 
author of nature, the author of the. 
nniverfe, t 
The word author is fometimes employed 
in the fame fenfe as inventor. As, Othe 
de Guerick is reported to be the author of © 
the barometer, 

AvurHoR, in matters of literature, a pers 
fon who has compofed fome book or” 
writing. 

Authors may be diftinguifhed into facred 
and profane, antient and modern, known 
and anonymous, Greek, Latin, Englith, 
French, &c. and with regard to the fub- 
jeSts they treat, into divines, philofo- 
phers, orators, hiftorians, poets, gram- 
marians, phyfiologifts, &c, 

An original author is he, who, in treat« 
ing any fubje&t, does not follow any 
other perfon, or imitate any model, ei- 
ther in the matter, or method of his 
compofition. For inftance, M. de Fon- 
tenelle is an original author in his Plu- _ 


rality of Worlds, but not in his Dia- _ 


logues of the Dead. 
AUTHORITY, in a general fenfe, fig- 
nifies a right to command, and make_ 


one’s felf obeyed. In which fenfe, we a 
fay, the royal authority, the epifcopal aus 


thority, the authority of a father, &c, 
Authority denotes alfo the teftimony of 
an author 3, fome apophthegm, or fentence 
of an eminent perfon, quoted in a dif- 
courfe by way of proof, 

Authority, in law, fignifies a power given 


_by word, or writing, toa fecond perfon . 


to aé&t fomething, and may be by writ, 
warrant, commiflion, letter of attorney, 
&ec. and fometimes by law. An authori- 
ty given to another, to do what a perfon 
himfelf cannot do is void; and it muft 
be for doing a thing that is lawful, others 
wife it will be no good authority. 
Authority is reprefented, in painting, 
like a grave matron fitting ina chair of 
Hh flates 


R 
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af 


ate O99. Gag, 


ftate, richly cloathed in a garment em- 
broidered with gold, holding in her right- 
_ hand a fword, and in her left a fceptre. 
‘By her fide is a double trophy of books 


and arms. 
AU SLO bE Fe, act OF FAITH, 
article AcT. 
SAUTOCEPHALOUS, avrouzpzra, in 
-. church-hiftory, denotes archbifhops who 
- were independent of any patriarch. 
* AUTOCHTHONES, in antiquity, an ap- 
‘ . pellation importing the fame with abori- 
.. gines. See the article ABORIGINES, 
AUTOGRAPH, auvroypapw, denotes a 
perfon’s hand-writing, or the original 
manu(cript of any book, &c. 
AUTOMATUM, or avTomATor, 
aproecloy, an inftrument, or rather ma- 
chine; which, by means of fprings, 
weights, &c. feems to move itfelf as a 
watch, clock, @c. Such alfo were Ar- 
~ chytus’s flying dove, Regiomontanus’s 
wooden-eagle, &c. 


See the 


' AUTUMN, the third feafon of the year, 


when the harveft and fruits are gathered 
in. Hence, in the language of the alche- 
mifts, it fignifies the time when the phi- 
lofophers ftone is brought to perfeétion, 
Autumn is reprefented, in painting, by a 
man at perfect age, cloathed like the 
vernal, and likewife girded with a ftarry 
girdle ; holding in one hand a pair of 
fcales equally poized, with a globe in 
each; in the other, 4 bunch of divers 
fruits and grapes, His age denotes the 
erfeftion of this feafon, and the ba- 
ance, that fign of the zodiac, which the 
fun enters when our autumn begins. 

AUTUMNAL, fomething relating to au- 
tumn. Thus, 

AUTUMNAL POINT is that point of the 
equinox from which the fun begins to de- 
fcend towards the fouth pole. 

AUTUMNAL sIGNs, in aftronomy, are the 
figns libra, fcorpio, and fagittarius, thro’ 
which the {un pafies during the autumn. 
See the article Zoprac, Ge. 

AUTUMNAL EQuINox, the time when 
the fun enters the autumnal point. See 
the article EQUINOX. 

‘AUTUN, a city of Burgundy in France ; 
fituated on the river Arroux, in 4° 15/ 
eaft longitude, and 46° so’ north latit. 

AUVERNE, a territory of the Lyonois in 
France ; lying between “the Bourbonois 
on the north, and the Cevennes on the 
fouth. 

“AUX, or AuGH, in geography, the capi- 
tal city of Gafcony in France. It is one 
ef the vichelt archbifhop’s {ces in France, 
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though but ‘a finall town, fituated in 207 
ealt longitude, and 43° go’ north latitude. 
AUXERRE, a city of Burgundy in France, 
fituated on the river Yonne, in 3° 35° 
eaft longit, and 47° 40’ north latitude. 

AUXILIARY, auxiliaris, whatever is aid- 
ing or helping to another. 

AUXILIARY VERBS, in grammar, are fuch 
as help to form or conjugate others; that 
is, are prefixed to them, to form or de- 
note the meods or tenfes thereof. As fo 
have and to be, inthe Englith; efre & 
avor in the French; ho & foo in the 
Italian, &e. 

In the englith Janguage, the auxiliary 
verb am, fupplies the want of paffive verbs. 
See the article Passive. 

AUXILIUM, in law, the fame with aid. 
See the article A1D, , 

AUXILIUM CURIA, in law, a precept or 
order of court, to cite, or convene one 
party at the fuit of another. 

AvuxiLium ad filium militem faciendum, 
vel filiam maritandam, a precept, or 
writ direéted to the fheriff of every county 
where the king, or other lords had any 
tenants, to levy of them reafonable aid, 
towards the knighting his eldeft fon, or 
the marriage of his eldeft daughter. See 
the article Arp, 

AUXONE, a {mall city of Burgundy, in 
France, fituated on the river Soane, about 
feven miles weft of Dole, in 5° 22/ eaft 
longitude, and 47° 16 north latitude. 

AWARD, inlaw, the judgment of an ar- 
bitrator, or of one.who is not appointed 
by the law a judge, but chofen by the 
parties themfelves for terminating their 
difference. See the article ARBITRATOR. 

AWK, in ornithology, the fame with the 
alce or vazor-bill. See Razor-BiLv. 

AWL, or AUL, among fhoe-makers, an 
infument wherewith holes are bored 
thro’ the leather, to facilitate the ftitch- 
ing, or fewing the fame, The blade of 
the awl is ulually a little flat and bend- 
ed, and the point ground to an acute — 
angle. 


AWME, or AuMgk, a dutch liquid mea- 


fure, containing eight fteckans, or twenty 
verges or verteels, equal to the tierce in 
England, or to one-fixth of a ton of 
France. 

AWN, arifia, in botany. See ARISTA. 

AWNING, in the fea-language, is the 
hanging a fail, tarpauling, or the like, 
over any part of the thip, to keep off the © 
fun, rain, or wind, 

AX, /ecuris, among carpenters, an inftru- - 
ment wherewith to hew wood, 
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This implement differs from the joiners 
hatchet, as being deeper and heavier, 

Ax, ‘Ax LE, or Axis. See Axis. 

AXBRIDGE, a market town of Somerfet- 
fhire, fituated about eight miles north- 
weft of Wells, in 39% welt longitude, and 
§x° 30/ north latitude. 

AXEL, a fimall fortified town of dutch 
Flanders, fituated about twenty miles 
weit of Antwerp, in 3° 40’ ealt Jongi- 
tude, and 51° 20! north latitude. 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit, or the 
cavity under the upper part of the arm. 

AXILLA, in botany, the {pace compre- 
hended betwixt the ems of plants and 
their leaves, 

AXILLARY, axillaris, fomething belong - 
ing to, or laying near the axilla, Thus, 

AXILLARY ARTERY is that part of the fub- 
clavian branches of the alcending trunk 
of the aorta, which pafieth under the 
arm-pits. See the article ARTERY. 

AXILLARY GLANDS are fituated under the 
arm-pits, enveloped in fat, and lie clofe 
by the axillary veffels. 

AXILLARY VEIN, one of the fubclavian 
veins which paffes under the arm-pit, 
dividing itfelf into feveral branches, 
which are fpread over the arm. See VEIN. 

AXIM, a town on the gold coaftof Guinea, 
where the Dutch have a fort and faQory 
called St. Anthony: weft longitude, 4°, 
and north latitude 5°. 

AXIOM, in philofophy, is fuch a plain, 
feif-evident, and received notion, that it 
cannot be made more plain and evident 
by demonftration ; becaufe it is itfelf bet- 
ter known than any thing that can be 
brought to prove it: as, that nothing can 
act where it is not; that a thing cannot 
be, and not be, at the fame time; that 

’ the whole is greater than a part thereof ; 
and that from nothing, nothing can arile, 
By axioms, called alfo maxims, are un- 
derftood all common notions of the mind, 
whofe evidence is fo clear and forcible, 
that a man cannot deny them, without 
renéuncing common fenfe and natural 
reafon, 

The rule whereby to know an axiom, is 
this: whatever propofition exprefles the 
immediate clear comparifon of two ideas, 
without the help of a third, is an axiom, 
Bat if the truth does not appear from the 
immediate comparifon of two ideas, it is 
no,axiom. : 
Thefe fort of propofitions, under the 
name of axioms, have, on account of 
their being felf-evident, paffed not only 
for principles of f{cience, but have been 
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fuppofed innate, and thought to be the | 
foundation of all our other knowledge ; 

though, in truth, they are no more than 

identic propofitions: for to fay that all 

right angles are equal to each other, is 

no more than faying, that all rightjan- 

gles are right angles, fuch equality be- 

ing implied in the very definition, Ald 
confideration of thefe maxims, therefore, 

can add nothing to the evidence or cer=, 
tainty of our knowledge of them: and’ 
how little they influence the reft of our 

knowledge, how far they are from being 

the foundation of it, as well as of, the 
truths firft known to the mind, Mr.Locke, 

and fome others, have undeniably proved. 

According to Bacon, it is impoffible that 

axioms raifed by argumentation fhould 

be useful in difcovering new works; be- 

caufe the fubtilty of nature far exceeds 

the fubtilty of arguments: but axioms, 

duly and methodically drawn from par- 

ticulars, wil] again eafily point out new 
particulars, and fo render the fciences 

aftive. 

The axioms in ufe “being derived from, 
flender experience, and a few obvious 

particulars, are generally applied in a 

coriefponding manner. No wonder, 

therefore, they lead us to few particu- 

lars; and if any inftance, unobferved 

before, happen to turn up, the axiom is 

preferved by fome trifling diftinétion, 

where it ought rather to be correéted. 

Ax1oM is alfo an e@ftablifhed principle in 

fome art or fcience. 
Thus it is an eftablifhed axiom in phy- 
fics, that nature does nothing in vain 5 
fo it isin geometry, that if to equal things 
you add equals, the fums will be equal, 
It is an axiom in optics, that the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of re- 
flection, &e. In which fenfe too, the ge- 
neral laws of motion are called axioms : 
whence it may be obferved, that thefe par- 
ticular axioms are but deductions from 
certain hypothe‘es, 

AXIS, in geometry, the firaight line in a 
plane figure, about which it revolves, to 
produce or generate a folids thus, if a 
femi-circie be moved round its diameter 
at reft, it will generate a fphere, the axis 
of which is that diameter. 

Axis, in aftronomy, 1, Axis of the world, © 
an imaginary right line conceived to pafs 
through the center of the earth from one 
pole to the other, about which the fphere 
of the world in the ptolemaic fyftem re- 
volves in its diurnal rotation, a. Fhe 
axis of a planet, is that line drawn 

Hhgs throug) 


eT 
through the center about which the pla- 
net revolves, The fun, together with all 
planets, except Mercury and Saturn, 
are known by obfervation to move about 
their refpeétive axes. The axis of the 


_ earth, during its revolution round the 
fan, remains always parallel to itfelf, 
and is inclined to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, making with #t an ang eof 66% de- 
grees. See the articles >ARALLELISMy 


INCLINATION, Ge 
3. The axis of the equator, horizon, 


. ecliptic, zodiac, Ge. are right lines drawn 
. through the centers of thofe cireles per- 


pendicular to their planes.. See the ar- 


_ ticles EQuaTor, Horizon, &e. 
Axis, in conic-fe&tions, a right line divid- 


* 


ing the feStion into two equal parts, and 


-. eutting all its ordinates at right angles. 


Thus, if AP (plate XXIV. fig. 4. N°. 


3.) be drawn fo as to cut the ordinate 
MN at right angles, and divide the fec- 


tion into two equal parts, then is the 
line AP the axis of the fe€tion. The 
tranfverfe, firft, or principal axis of an 
ellipfis or hyperbola, is the axis AP, 
which in the ellipfis (ibid. N°. 2.) is the 
Idhgeft, and in the hyperbola (ibid. N°. 


_ 3.) cuts the curves in the points A and Ps 
‘The conjugate, or fecond axis of an 


ellipfis, is the line EF (ibid. N°. 2.) 
drawn through the center C, parallel to 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicular to 


‘ the tranfverfe axis A P, being the fhorter 


Axis, in mechanics. The axis of 


of the two, and terminated by the curve, 
The conjugate axis of an hyperbola is the 
right line EF (ibid. N°. 3. drawn thro’ 
the center C, parailel to the ordinates 
MN, MN, and perpendicular to the 
traverfe axis AP. . This axis, tho’ more 
than infinite, is of a determinate length, 
and may be found by this proportion. As 
AM x PM: AP? :: MN?: EF?. 
The axis of the parabola is of an inde- 
terminate length. This axis of the ellip- 
fis is determinate, In the ellipfis and hy- 
perbola, there are two axes, and no 
more ; and, in the parabola, gs one. 
a bal- 
lance is that Jine about which it moves, 
or rather turns about. Axis of ofcilla- 
tion is-a right line parallel to the horizon, 
pafling through the center about which a 


- pendulum vibrates. See the articles BaL- 


LANCE and PexDuLuM. 


AXIs If PERITROCHIO, one of the five 


mechanical powers, confifting of a peri- 
trochium or wheel concentyic with the 
hafe“of a cylinder, and moveable toge- 
ther with it aboyt its axis. ‘The power 
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is applied at the circumference of the 
wheel, and the weightta caifed by a rope 
that is gathered up on the axis while the 
machine turns round, “ power may 
be conceived as applied at the extremity 
of the arm.of a lever, equal to the radius 
of the wheel; and the weight as ap- 
plied at the extremity of a lever, equal to 
the radius of the axis; only thofe arms 
do not meet at one center of motion, 4s 
in the lever, but in place of this center, 
we have an axis of motion, viz. the axis 
of the whole machine. See LEVER. 

But as this can produce no difference, it 
follows, that the power and weight are 
in equilibrio, when they are to each 
other inverfely as the diftances of their 
direftions from the axis of the. engine 5 
or when the power is to the weight as 


the radius of the roller to the radius of - 
the wheel; the power being fuppofed 


to aét in a perpendicular to this radius. 
But if the power aét obliquely to the ra~ 
dius, fubftitute a perpendicular from the 
axis on the direétion of the power, in 
the place of the radius,thus. If ABDE 
(plate XXIV. fig. 5.) reprefent the cy- 
lindric roller, HPN the wheel, L M the 
axis or right line, upon which the whole 
engine turns, Qthe point of the furface 
of the roller, where the weight W is ap- 
plied, P the point where the power is 
applied, K Q_ the radius of the roller, 
CP the radius of the wheel ; then if the 
power P aét witha direétion perpendicu - 
lar to C P, the power and weight will 
fuftain each other, when P is to W as 
K Q to CP orC H:; but if the power 
aét in any other direétion PR, let CR 
be perpendicular from C the center of 
the wheel on that direétion ; then P and 
W will fuftain each other, when P 1s to 
W as KQ_ to CR; becaufe, in this 
cafe, a power P has the fame effect, as 
if it was applied to the point R of its 
diyeStion, acting in a right line perpen- 
dicular to CR, 

The ule of this machine is tay raife 
weights to a greater heighth than the 
Jever can do; becaufe the wheel is capa- 
ble of being turned feveral times round, 
which the lever is not; and alfo to com- 
municate motion from one part of a ma- 
chine to another. Accordingly, there are 
fee compound machines without it, 


Axts, in optics, is that ray, among all 
others that are fent to the eye, which 
~ fails perpendicularly upon it, and which 


confequentiy pafles through the center 
of the eye, a ew 

~ Common 
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Common or mean axis, is a right line 
drawn from the point of concourtfe of the 
two optic nerves, thro” the middle of the 
right line, which joins the extremity of 
the fame optic nerves, a 
Axis of a glafs or lens, is a right line 
joining the middle points of the two op- 
polite furfaces of the glafs. 

Axis of incidence, in dioptrics, isa right 
line perpendicular in the point of inci- 
dence, to the refraGting (uperficies, drawn 
in the fame medium that the ray of inci- 
dence comes from. 

Axis of refraftion is a right line drawn 
thro’ the refraéting medium, from the 
point of refraction, perpendicular to the 
refracting fuperficies. 

Ax18, in archite&ture. Spiral axis, is the 

axis of a twifted column drawn fpirally, 
in order to trace the circumvolutions 
without. See the article CoLuMN. 
Axis of the ionic capital, isa line paffing 
perpendicularly through the middle of 
the eye of the volute. See the articles 
CapiTaL and VOLUTE. 
Axis of a veffel is an imaginary right 
line, paffing through the middle of it 
perpendicularly to its bafe, and equally 
diftant from its fides. 

Axis, in anatomy, .the fecond vertebra of 
the neck, fo called from the head’s turn- 
ing on it like an axis. 

AXLE, or AXLE-TEEE, the fame with 
axis, See the article Axis, 

AXMINSTER, a market town of Devon- 
fhire, fituated about twenty-two miles 
ealt of Exeter, in 3° 15’ weit longitude, 
and 50° go’ north latitude. 

AXUMA, a city of Ethiopia, in Africa, 
fituated in 38° eaft longitude, and 15° 
north tatitude. 

AXUNGIA, in a general fenfe, denotes old 
lard, or the drieft and hardeft of any fat 
in the bodies of animals: but, more 
properly, it fignifies only hog’s lard. 
Phyficians make ufe of the axungia 
of the goofe, the dog, the viper, and 
fomeothers, ~efpecially that of man, 

_ which is held by fome to be of extraor- 
dinary fervice in the drawing and ripen- 
ing of tumours, 

AXUNGIA VITRI, fandiver, or falt of 
glals, a kind of falt which feparates from 
the glafs while it is in fufion. It is 
of an acrimonious. and biting tafte: 
the farriers ufe it for clearing the eyes of 
horfes; itis alfo made ufe of for cleanf- 
ing the teeth; and it is fometimes ap- 
ped to running ulcers, the herpes, or 
the itch, by way of deficcative, 


AXYRIS, in botany, a genus of the mo-- 
noecia triandria clafs of plants, in the 
male flowers of which the calyx is a 
perianthium compofed of four patent, 
obtufe leaves, divided into three feg~ 
ments: there isnocorolla: In the female 
flowers the calyx is compofed of five 
obtufe, concave, connivent, and perma- 
nent, leaves, with the two exterior ones 
fhorter than the reft : there is no corolla ; 
nor is there any pericarpium ; the feed is 
fingle, oblong, compreffed, obtufe, and 
contained in the cup. 

AYAMONTE, a fea-pert town of An- 
dalufia in Spain, fituated near the mouth 
of the river Guadiana, in 8° s/ weft lon- 
gitude, and 37° north latitude. 

AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where 
the grandfather was feized in his demefne _ 
the day he died, and a ftranger enters. 
the fame day and difpoffeffes the heir. 

AYMOUTH, or Erymoutn. See thears 
ticle EYMOUTH. 

AYRY, or Agry of hawks, a neft or 
company of hawks fo called from the 
old french word aire, which fignified the 
fame. See the article HAWK. 

AZALEA, in botany, a genus of the pen~ 
tandria monogynia cla{s of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of a fingle petal, 
divided at the fummit into five fegments : 
the fruit is a roundifh capfule, formed of 
five valves, and containing as many cells: 
the feeds are numerous and roundifh. 

AZAZEL, the fcape-goat, in jewifh anti- 
quity. See the article ScaPp&-GoaT. 

AZIMUTH, in aftronomy, an arch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the meri- 
dian of the place and the azimuth, or 
vertical: circle paffing thro” the center of 
the object, which is equal to the angle 
of the zenith formed by the meridian and 
vertical circle: or it is found by this pro- 
portion, As the radius to the tangent of 
the latitude of the place, fo is the tangent 
of the fun’s or ftar’s altitude, for inftance, 
to the co-fine of the azimuth from the 
fouth, at the time of the equinox. ‘To 
find the azimuth by the globe, fee the 
article GLOBE. 

’ Magnetical Azi1MUTH, an arch of the hori- 
zen, intercepted between the azimuth, or 
vertical circle paffing through the center 
of any heavenly body, and the magneti- 
cal meridian. 

This is found by obferving the objec 
with an azimuth compas, 

AZIMUTH-COMPASS,an inftrument adapt- 
ed to find, in a more accurate manner 
than by the common fea-compals, ce 

un 
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fun or ftar’s magnetical amplitude, or a- 
zimuth. Seea defcription of this compafs 
under the article Azimuth-COMPass, © 

AZIMUTH-DIAL, one whofe ftyle or 
gnomen is at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon. 

AZIMUTH-CIRCLES, called azimuths, or 
vertical circles, are great circles of the 
f{phere, interfecting each other in the zenith 

and nadir, and cutting the horizon at 
right angles in all the points thereof. 
‘The horizon being divided into 360°, 
they ufually conceive 360 azimuths. 
Thefe azimuths are reprefented by 
the rhumbs on common fea-charts, 
and on the globe they are reprefented 
by the quadrant of altitude when 
fcrewed in the zenith. On thefe azi- 
muths is reckoned the height of the 
ftars, and of the fun when not in the 
meridian. 

AZOGA SHIPS, are thofe fpanith thips 
commonly called the quick-filver hips, 
from their carrying quickfilver to the 
fpanifh Welt-Indies, in order to extra& 
the filver out of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. Thelfe thips, ftriétly fpeaking, are 
not to carry any goods unlefs for the king 
of Spain's account. 

AZONI, afove, in antient mythology, a 
name applied by the Greeks to fuch of 
the gods as were deities at large, not 
appropriated to the worfhip of any par- 
ticular town or country, but acknow- 
Jedged in general by all countries, and 
worthipped by every nation. Thele the 
Latins called dit communes. Of this 
fort were the Sun, Mars, Luna, &c. 

AZORES, iflands in the atlantic ocean, 
between 25° and 33° weft longitude, and 
between 36° and 40° north latitude. 
They belong to the Portuguete, and are 


fometimes called the weftern ifles, as ly- — 


ing weftward of Europe. 

AZOTH, in antient chemiftry,’ the firft 
matter of metals, or the mercury of a 
metal; more particularly, that which 
alchemifts. call the mercury of philofo- 
phers, and which they pretend to draw 
from ail forts of metallic bodies. 

"The azoth of Paracelfus, witich he boaft- 
ed of as an univerfal remedy, is pretended 
to be a preparation of gold, filver, and 

+ mercury, 

AZURE, ina general fenfe, the blue co- 
four of the fky. See Sxy and BLuE. 
AZURE, among painters, the beautiful 
blue colour, with a greenifh calt, pre- 
pared from the lapis lazuli, generally 

called ultramarine. 


, 


With greater propriety, however, azure 
fignifies that bright blue colour prepared 
from the lapis armenus, a different ftone 
from the lapis lazuli, though frequently 
confounded together. This colour is, 
by our painters, commonly called Lam- 
bert’s blue. 


AZzuRE,’in heraldry, the blue colour in the 


arms of any perfon below the rank of a 
baron. In the efcutcheon of a nobleman, 
it is called faphire; and in that of a 
fovereign prince, Jupiter. In engrav- 
ing, this colour is expreffed by lines, or 
ftrokes drawn horizontally, See plate 
XXI. fie, 2. 


AZURIUM, the name of a chemical 


preparation from two parts of mercury, 
one of fulphur, and a fourth of fal 
ammoniac, mixed in a mortar, put into 
a glafs veflel, and fet over the fire till a 
bluith fmoke arifes, &c, 


AZYGOS, inanatomy, a vein arifing with- 


in the thorax on the right fide, having 
no fellow on the left ; whence it is called 
azygos, or vena fine pari, 

It is extended through the right fide of 
the cavity of the thorax, and being de- 
{cended to the eighth or ninth vertebra, it 
then begins to keep the middle, and 
fends forth on each fide intercoftal 
branches to the interftices of the eight 
loweft ribs ; being then divided into two 
branches, of which the larger defcends 
to the left, betwixt the proceffes of the 
diaphragm, and is inferted fometimes 
into the cava, above or below the emul- 
gent, but oftener joined to the emulgent 
itfelf, The other, which goes down on 
the right fide, enters the cava, commonly 
a little above the emulgent, but is very 
feldom joined to the emulgent itfelf. 


AZYMITES, azymite, in church-hiftory, 


chriftians who adminifter the eucharift 
with unleavened bread. This is an ap- 
pellation given to the Jatin by the greek 
church, who alfo cafl the armenians and 
maronites, who ufe unleavened bread in 
their office, by the name of azymites. 
See the next article. 


AZYMOUS, atyu@, fomething unfer- 


mented, as bread, Ge. made without 
leaven. 

This term has occafioned frequent dif- 
putes, and, at length, a rupture between 
the Jatin and the greek churches; the 
former of which maintain, that the bread 
in the mafs onght to be azymous, un- 
lesvened, in imitation of the pafchal 
bread of the jews, and of our faviour, 
who initituted the facrament on the wh 
; 9 
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-of the paffover. The latter as ftrenuoufly 
maintain the contrary from tradition, 
and the common ufage of the church. 

It is related, that during the firft ages of 
the church, none but unleavened bread 
was ufed in the eucharif, till fach time as 
the Ebionites arofe, who held, that all 
obfervances prefcribed by Mofes, were 


ftill in force: Upon which boti the eaft. 
ern and weltern churches took up the ufe 
of leavened bread; and after the extinc- 
tion of that herefy, the weftern church, 
returned to the azymous, the eaftern ob- 
ftinately adhering to the former ufage. 
It is obferved by Galen, that all unfere 
mented bread is very unwholefome, 
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The fecond letter of the alphabet, 
B, and firft confonant, is fuppofed, 
in its pronunciation, to refemble 
the bleating of a theep. 

It is formed in the voice by a ftrong and 
quick expreffion of the breath, and open- 
ing of the lips; and is therefore one of 
the labials: as a mute, it hath a middle 
power between the fmooth found of P, 

and the rougher found of F, and V. 

B is alfo ufed as an abbreviation: thus, in 
mufic, B ftands for the tone above A, as 
Bb, or >B, does for B flat, or the femi- 
tone major above A: B alfo ftands for 
bafs, and B. C. for baffo continuo, or 
thorough bafs.. Asa numeral, B was 
ufed by the Greeks and Hebrews, to de- 
note 2: but among the Romans, for 
300, and with a dafh over it (thus B) for 
3000. ‘The fame people likewife ufed B, 
for Brutus, B. F. for bonum fadum, B 
and V are ufed indifferently for each e- 
ther, as febum and fevum: fo alfo B and 
P, as Publicola and Poplicola ; and B and 
F, as Bubalus and Bufalus. B, in the ches 
mical alphabet, fignifies Mercury. B.A. 
ftands for batchelor of arts; B. L. for 
batchelor of laws; and B. D. for batche- 
lor of divinity, B. is fervilein the inflec- 
tion of the dative and ablative plural of 
the third, fourth, and fifth declenfion of 
latin nouns, 

BABBLING, among fportfmen, is faid of 
hounds which are too bufy, after they 
-have found a good {cent. 

BABELMANDEL, alittle ifland at the 
entrance of the Red-fea, from the indian 
ocean ; from whence the {traits of Babel- 
mandel take their name. 

BABOON, in zoology, a large kind of ape, 
common in the Eaft and Welt Indies. 
The head is large, and the mouth ina 
particular manner furnifhed with whifk- 
ers, the face is naked, but the back part 


of the head hairy. It has a very fhort 
tail, and is of a dark olive-colour. See 
the article Srmra. . 


BABYLON, acelebrated city of antiquity, 


fuppofed to have been fituated on the 
river Euphrates, though not on its pre- 
fent channel, in 44° eaft longitude, and 
32° north latitude. But of this once fo 
flourifhing a city, there are now no re- 
mains; nor even the place, where it 
ftood, certainly known. 


BaBYLON was alfo an antient city of 


Egypt, fuppofed to have ftood where 
rand-Cairo does at prefent. 


BABYLONISH, or BaBYLoniAN, fome- 


thing belonging, or peculiar to Baby- 
Jon: thus, we meet with babylonian 
epocha, hour, &c. See the articles Epo- 
CHA, Hour, &e, 


BaByLonics, Babylonica, in literary 


hiftory, a fragment of the antient hif- 
tory of the world, ending at 267 years 
befads Chrift ; and compofed by Bero- 
fus or Beroffus, a prieft of Babylon, 
about the time of Alexander. -Baby- 
lonics are fometimes alfo cited in antient 
writers by the title of Caldaics. The. 
Babylonics were very confonant with 
{cripture, as Jofephus, and the antieat 
chriftian chronologers: affure ; whence 
the author is ufually fuppofed to have 
confulted the Jewith writings, Berofus 
fpeaks of an univerfal deluge, an ark, 
&c. He reckons ten generations between 
the firft man and the deluge, and marks 
the duration of the feveral genetations 
by /aroi, or periods of 223 lunar months; 
which reduced to years, differ not much 
from the chronology of Mofes. 

The Babylonics confifted of three books, 
including the hiftory of the antient Ba- 
bylonians, Medes, &c. but only a few 
impe: fe&t extracts are now remaining of - 
the work; preferved chiefly by cuinens ' 

an 
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and Syncellus; where all the paffages 
of citations of antient authors out of 
Berofus are collected with great exatt- 
nefs. Annius of Vterbo kindly offered 
his affiftance to fupply the lofs, and 


forged a compleat Berofus out of his. 


own head. The world has not thanked 
him for the impofture. 

BABYROUSSA, in zoology, the indian 

hog. See the article Hoc, 
This is the fus with two teeth growing 
on the forehead, and is a very extraordi- 
nary animal ; it is of the bignefs of our 
largeft hogs, but lefs corpulent in propor- 
tion to tts height ; the moft diftinguifhing 
charafter of this fpecies of the hog, isa 
pair of exerted teeth in the lower jaw, 
not unlike thofe of many other animals, 
and another pair in the upper jaw, which 
perforate the flefh of the head, and ftand 
forward in the manner of horns, 

BACA, a town of Granada in Spain; 
fituated about forty-eight miles north-eaft 
of the city of Granada, in 3° weft lon- 
gitude, and 37° 30’ north latitude. 

BACCA, Berry, in botany, &c. See the 
article BERRY. 

BACCASERAI, the capital city of Crim- 
Tartary, fituated about eighty miles 
weft of the ftraits of Kaffa, in 35° eait 
longitude, and 45° rs’ north latitude. 

BACCEM, or Bacraim, a fea-port town 
of Cambaya, in the hither peninfula of 
India. It belongs to the Portuguefe, 
and is fituated in 73° eaft longitude, and 
29° 20’ north latitude. 

‘BACCH#,, in antiquity, priefteffes of the 
god Bacchus. They were likewife called 
‘meanades, on account of the frantic ce- 
‘remonies ufed in their feafts; as alfo 
thyades, which fignifies impetuous, or 
furious. They celebrated the orgies 
of ‘their god, covered with {kins of ty- 
gers and panthers, and running all the 
night, fome with their hair loole, with 
torches in their hands, others crowned 
with vine and ivy leaves, carrying the 
thyrfus. Along with them went cym- 
bal-players, and drummers; while they 
themfelves, feized with enthufiafm, made 
hideous lamentations. 

-BACCHANALIA, feafts celebrated in 
honour of Bacchus by the:antient Greeks 


and Romans; of which the two mott. 


remarkable were called the greater and 
leffer. The latter, called Jenea, from a 
word fignifying a wine-prefs, were a 
preparation for the former, and were 
held in the open fields about autumn 3 
-but the greater, called Dionyfia, {rom one 


of the names of Bacchus, were celebra~ 
ted in the city, about the fpring-time. 
Both thefe featts were accompanied with 
games, fpectacles, and theatrical repre- 
fentations, and it was at this time, the 
poets contended for the prize of poetry. 
Thofe who were initiated into the cele- 
bration of thefe feats, reprefented fome 
Silenus; others, Pan; others, Satyrs ; 
and in this manner appeared in public 
night and day, counterfeiting drunken- 
nefs, dancing obfcenely, committing all 
kinds of licentioufnefs and debauchery ; 
and running over the mountains and fo- 
refts, with horrible fhrieks and howlings, 
crying out, "Eu:t Béxye, Evoe Bacche, oc 
1a Baxye, Jo Bacche. Livy informs us, 
that during the bacchanalian feafts at 
Rome, fuch thocking diforders were prac- 
tifed under the cover of the night, and 
thofe who were initiated were bound to 
conceal them by an oath attended with 
horrid imprecations, that the fenate 
fuppreffed them firft in Rome, and after- 
wards throughout all Italy. 


BACOCHARIS, a genus of plants of the 


fugencfia polygamia fuperfilua clafs of 
Linus; the intire flower of which con- 
fifts of a mixture of hermaphrodite and 
female flowers. The hermaphrodite ones 
are monopetalous, of a funnel form, 
and divided into five fezments; the fe- 
male ones are fcarce vifible. ‘The cup in- 
clofes folitary oblong feeds, crowned with 
fimple down. 


BACCHIUS, in antient poety, a kind of 


foot compofed of a fhort fyllable, and 
two.long ones, as the word avari, It 
takes its name from the god Bacchus, 
becaufe it frequently entered into the 
hymns compofed in his honour. The 
Romans. culled it likewife enotrius, tri- 
podius, faltans, and the Greeks mapiau€s. 


BACCIFEROUS, an epithet added to the 


names of any trees, fhrubs, or plants, 
that bear berries, as bryony, dwarf 
honey-fuckle, lily of the valley, afpa- 
ragus, butcher’s broom, night-fhade, 
folomon’s feal, and many others. 


BACHELOR, or BATCHELOR. See the 


article BATCHELOR. 


BACHERAC, a town of the palatinate of 


the Rhine, fituated on the weftern fhore of 
that river, in 7° eaftlon, and so° northiat. 
It is remarkable for excellent wine, from 
thence called bacherac. 


BACHIAN, one of the Molucca-iflands, 


fituated under the equator, in 125° ealt 
longitude. It belongs to the Dutch. 


BACHU, a feaport town of the province 


of 


BAe 


of Chirwan, or Shirvan, in Perfia. It is 
fituated on the weftern fhore of the Cafpian 
fea, in 49° eaft lon. and 40° north lat, 
BACK, dorfum, in anatomy. See DoRsuM. 
Back, in the manege. To back a horfe, 
or mount a horfe, a dos, is to mount 
him bare-backed, or without a fad- 
dle. A weak-backed horfe is apt to 
fiumble: fuch a horfe defends himfelf 
with his back, is when he leaps and plays 
with his fillets, and doubles his reins, to 
- incommode his rider. 
Back, among builders. See BAGUETTE. 
Back-NaliLs. See the article NAILS, 
Backs of a bip. See the article Hip, 
ACK-BONE, or SPINE. See SPINE. 
BACK-GAMMON, an ingenious game play- 
ed with dice and tables, to be learned 
_ only by obfervation and practice. 
However, the following rules concerning 
it, cannot fail to be acceptable to our 
readers, In the firft place, the men, 
which are thirty in number, being equal- 
ly divided between the two gametters, 
are placed thus, wz. two on the ace 
point, five on the fide of your left hand 
table, three on the cinque, and five on the 
ace point of your right hand table , which 
are anfwered on the like points by your 
adverfary’s men: or they may be difpof- 
ed thus, viz. two on the ace point, five 
on the double fice or fice-cinque point, 
three on the cinque point in your own 
tables, and five on the fice point at home ; 
og are to be anfwered by your adver- 
ary. 
The men being thus difpofed, be fure to 
make good your trey and ace points ; hit 
boldly, and come away as faft as you can. 
When you come to bearing, have a care 
of making when you need not; and 
doublets now will ftand you moft in ftead, 
If both bear together, he that is firft off, 
without doublets, wins one: if both bear, 
and one goes off with doublets, he wins 
two. If your table be clear before your 
adverfary’s men are come in, that is a 
back- gammon, which is three; but if you 
thus go off with doublets, it is four, 
‘The great dexterity of this game, is to 
be forward, if poffible, upon fafe terms ; 
and fo to point the men, that it fhall not 
be poflible for the adverfary to pafs ; 
though you have entered your men, till 
you give him liberty, after having got 
two to one of the advantage of the game. 
Back-sTaFF, in the fea-language, an in- 
firument to take the fun’s alutude. It 
confilts of two arches, and three vanés; 
the arch f g (plate XXV. fig. 1.) con- 
Vou. I. 
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tains commonly fixty degrees, whence it 
is generally called the fixty arch; and is 
numbered from f towards g; the other 


“arch, de, contains thirty degrees, or the 


complement of the former, being num- 
bered from e towards d. On the furface 
of this arch are defcribed twelve concen- 
tric circles, whereby each degree, by the 
help of diagonal lines, is divided into r2 
equal parts, and confequently the alti- 
tude may be obtained to five minutes, 
The fight vane A is a piece of wood or 
brafs, of about three inches long and one 
broad, and is fitted to flide on the arch dé; 
in the middle of this vane is drilled a fine 
hole, through which both the folar fpot, 
or fhadow, and horizon are to be viewed 
at the time of obfervation. The horizon 
vane B is of about the fame length and 
breadth as the former ; and at the time 
of obfervation is fixed at B ; it hasa flit 
cut through it of about an inch long, and 
a quarter of an inch broad, througk which 


* the horizon is to be obferved. The fhade — 


vane C is fitted to the arch de, and has 
generally a convex lens fet therein, which 
cafts the folar {pot on the horizon yane 
at the time of obfervationy being one of 
the many inventions of the celebrated 
Mr. Flamfteed. 
To find the fun’s altitude by this-inftru- 
ment: fix the fhade vane C on the 60° 
arch, at about 15 or 20 degrees Jefs than 
the complement of the altitude, and turn - 
ing your back towards the fun, move the 
fight vane A up and down the arch dz, 
till the fun’s image fall on the horizon vane 
B, and at the fame inftant you fee the ho- 
rizon through the flit in the horizomvane; 
then will the degrees cut by the fhade © 
vane C, on the arch fg, being added to 
thofe cut by the fight vane A, on the arch ~ 
de, be the fun’s zenith diftance at that 
time, which being fubtraGied from 99 
degrees, will give his altitude. But to 
obtain the fun’s greateft altitude, or alti- 
tude when he is in the meridian (which 
is required in finding the latitude) con- 
tinue obferving’, and as the f{un-approaches 
the meridian, the fea will appear through 
the flit in the horizon vane, and then 
mutt the flit vane be removed lower. And 
thus continue obferving, till the fun be in 
the meridian, and, as foon as he begins 
to decline, the fky will appear through 
the flit in the horizon vane, when your 
obfervation will be finithed, and the de- 
grees on the fixty arch, being added to 
thofe on the thirty arch, will give the 
complement of the fun’s meridian al- 
a3 titud¢ 
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=. Bacx-worms, in falconry, See the arti- 


BACULUS pivinarorivs, 


BAD 
fitude or zenith diftance, as before. 

. “This inftrument, commonly called Da- 
vis’s quadrant, from the name of the in- 
ventor, and by the French, the englifh 
quadrant, is not fo accurate as could be 
wifhed ; and a large heavy brafs aftrolabe 
is to be preferred before it. See thé ar- 

_ ticles ASTROLABE and QUADRANT. 

Back-stTays ofa Ship, are ropes belong- 
ing to the main-mailt and fore-maft, and 
the mafts belonging to them; ferving to 
keep them for pitching forwards or over- 

See the article STay. 


cle FILANDERS. 

BACKBERINDE, in law, fignifies the 
bearing upon the back, or about a per- 
fon; being a circumftance of theft appa- 
rent, for which a forefter may arreft an 
offender in the foreft againft vert and ve- 
nifon. 

BACKING a colt orhorfe. See Horse. 

BACULE, in fortification, a kind of port- 
cullis, or gate, made like a pit-fall with 
a counterpoife, and fupported by two 
great ftakes, It is ufually made before 
the corps de guard, not far from the gate 
of a place. * 

BACULOMETRY, the art of meafuring 
acceflible, or inacceffible heights, by the 
help of one or more baculi, ftaves, or 
rods. 

See the ar- 

ticle ViRGULA DIVINA. 


‘BADAJOX, a large fortified town of 


fpanifth Eftremadura, fituated on the ri- 
ver Guadiana, in 7° 20’ weft longitude, 
and 38° 4c’ north latitude. 
BADALON, atown of Catalonia, in Spain, 
fituated on the Mediterranean, about ten 
miles eaft of Barcelona, in 2° 15’ eaft 
longitude, and 41° 15’ north latitude, 
PADEN, the’name of feveral towns: 1. 
_ OF one about twenty miles north of Straf- 
burgh, capital of the margravate of the 
fame name, and remarkable for its hot 
baths, 2. Of another town of Swabia, 
in the Brifgow ; where are likewife feve- 
ral hot baths, 3. Of one in Switzerland, 
about fourteen miles north-weft of Zu- 
rich. 4. Of one in the circle of Auftria, 
about fifteen miles fouth of Vienna, . 
BADENOCH, an inland country of In- 
vernefs-fhire, in Scotland, lying between 
Aberdeen-fhire and Lochaber. 
BADGER, meles, in zoology. See Mees. 
BadGeER, in old law-books, one that 
was licenced to buy corn in one place, 
and carry it to another to fell, without 
incurring the punifhment of an ingroffer. 
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BADIAGA, a water. plant refembling the 
alcyoniums, but full of {mall round gra- 
nules, like feeds. Linnaeus makes it a 
fpecies of fpunge. See SPONGIA. _ 

It is a native of the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, and is faid to be good for re- 
moving the livid marks from blows. ~ 

BADIS, a fortrefs of Livonia, fubje& to 
Reffia, and fituated twenty miles welt of 
Revel, in 23° eaft lon, and 59° 15’ north 
latitude. 

B/ECKEA, jin botany, a genus of the oftan- 
dria monogynia cla{s of plants, the calyx 
of which is a permanent perianthium, 
confifting of a fingle funnel-fhaped leaf, 
cut inte five feoments at the brim; the 
corolla confifts of five roundith {preading 
petals inferted into the cup: the pericar- 
pium is a globofe capfule, made up of 
four valves, and containing four'cells, in 
which are a few roundifh angular feeds. 

BZETYLIA, @airpaiz, anointed ftones, 

worfhipped by the Phonicians, by the 
Greeks before the time of Cecrops, and 
by other barbarous nations. They were 
commonly of a black colour, and confe- 
crated to fome god, as Saturn, Jupiter, 
the Sun, &e. 
Some are of opinion, that the true origi- 
nal of thefe idols is to be derived from 
the pillar of ftone which Jacob ereéted at 
Bethel, 

B/EZA, or BaEza, a large city of Anda- 
lufia in Spain, fituated on the river Gua- 
dalquivir,. in 3° 15’ weft longitude, and 
37° 40’ north latitude, 

BAFFETAS, or BastTas, a cloth made 
of coarfe white cotton thread, which 
comes from the Eaft Indies. Thofe of 
Surat are the beft. Bide 

BAFFIN’s Bay, agulph of north Ameri- 
ca, running north-eaft from cape Fare- 
well in weft Greenland, from 60° north 
latitude to 80°. 

BAG, in commerce, a term fignifying a 

certain quantity of fome particular com- 
modity ; as a bag of almonds, for in- 
ftance, is about three hundred weight ; 
of anife-feeds, from three to four hun- 
dred, &e, 
Bags are ufed in moft countries, to put 
feveral forts of coin in, either of gold, 
filver, brafs, or copper. Bankers, and 
others who deal much in current cafh, 
label their bags of money, by tying a 
ticket or note at the mouth of the bag, 
fignifying the coin therein contained, the 
{um total, its weight, and of whom it 
was received. ‘Tare is allowed for the 
bag. 

‘Bac, 


BAG 

Bac, among farriers, is when, in. order to 
retrieve a horfe’s loft appetite, they put 
an ounce of afa foetida, and as much 
powder of fayin, into a bag, to be tied 
to the bit, keeping him bridled for two 
hours, feveral times a day: as foon as 
the bag is taken off, he will fall to eating. 
The fame bag will ferve a long time. 

Bac is alfo ufed compounded with other 
words, as oil-bag, petty-bac, fand-bags, 
&c, Seethe articles O1L, Perry, @e. 

BAGDAT, a ftrong town of Turky, on 
the frontiers of Perfia, fituated on the ri- 
ver Tigris, in the province of Iraca- 
arabic ; it was formerly capital of the {a- 
racen empire, and lies in 43° eaft.longit. 
and 33° 20’ north latitude. 

BAGGAGE, in military affairs, denotes 

the cloaths, tents, utenfils-of divers forts, 
provifions, and other neceffaries belonging 
to an army. 
Before a march, the waggons with the 
baggage are marfhalled according to the 
rank which the feveral regiments bear in 
the army ; being fometimes ordered to 
follow the refpeétive columns of the ar- 
my, fometimes to follow the artillery, 
andfometiies to forma colarop by them- 
felves. ‘The general’s baggage marches 
firft; and each waggon has a flag, fhew- 
ing the regiment to which it belongs. 

BAGGING of hops, the putting them in 
bags, See the article Hops. 

BAGNAGAR, the capital of Golconda, 
in the hither peninfula of India, formerly 
the refidence of the kings of Golconda, 
now fubject to the mogul: in eaft long. 
77° 30°, and north latitude 16° 30’. 

BAGNIALUCEK, a large city of Bofnia, 
in european Turkey, fituated in 18° 15’ 
eaft longitude and 44° north latitude. 

BAGNIO, an italian word, fignifying a 
bath: we ufe it fora houfe with conve- 
niences for bathing, cupping, {weating, 
and otherwife cleanfing the body; and 
fometimes for worfe purpofes. 

BaGnio is, in Turky, become a general 
name for the prifons where their flaves 
are inclofed, it being ufual in thefe pri- 
fons to have baths, 

BAGNOLIANS, Bacnotenses, in 
church-hiftory, a’ fect of heretics, who 
in reality. were manichees, though they 
fomewhat difguifed their evrors, They 
rejected the Old Teftament, and part of 
the New ; held the world to be eternal, 
and affirmed that God did not create the 
foul when he infuled it into the body. 

BAGPIPE, a mulical inftrament of the 
wind kind, chiefly ufed in country places, 
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efpecially in the north: itconfilts of twa 
ptincipal parts ; the firft a Jeathern bagy 
which blows up like a foot-ball, by means 


of a port-vent, or little tube, fitted to it, 26 
and ftopped by a valve: the other part." " 
confilts of three pipes or flutes, the firft. - 


called the great pipe, or drone; arid the 
fecond, the little one; which pafs the 
' wind out only at the bottom: the third 
has a reed, and is played on by compreffl- 
ing the bag under the arm, when full, 
and opening er ftopping the holes, which 


are eight, with the fingers, ‘The little » 2% 


pipe is ortlinarily a foot long ; that plays —* * 
ed on, thirteen inches ; and the port-vent * ~” 


fix. 

BAGUETTE, in archite&ture, a fmall 
round moulding, leis than an aftragal, 
and fo called from the 1:¢efemblance it 
bears to a ring. 

BAHAMA, or LUcaya-IsLAND$,ahum- 
ber of iflands lying in the Atlantic ocean, 
between 21° and 27° north latitude, and 
between 73° and 81 weft longitude, 
Thefe iflands, whereof twelve are of a 


confiderable extent, take their name from ° 


Bahama, offé of the largeft of them, ly« 
ing between 78° and 81° weft longitude, 
and between 26° and 27? north Jatitude. 

BAHAR, or BarRE, in commerce, weights’ 
ufed in feveral places in the Eaft-Indies. 
There are two of thefe weights, the one 
the great bahar, with which they weigh 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, ginger, &c. 
and contains five hundred and _ fifty 
pounds of Portugal, or about five hundred. 
and twenty-four pounds nine ounces 
avoirdupois weight. With the little ba- 
har ‘they weigh quickfilver, vermilion, 
ivory, filk, &c. It contains about four 
hundred and thirty-feven pounds nine 
ounces avoirdupois weight. 

BAHAREN, an ifland in the perfian gulph, 
in 50° eaft lon, and 26° north lat. 

BAHIR, a hebrew term, fignifying famous 
or illuftrious ; but particularly ufed for 
a book of the Jews, treating of the pro- 
found myfteries of the cabbala, being the 
moft antient of their rabbinical works. 

BAHUS, a city of Sweden, capital of a 
province of the fame name, and fitugted 
about twenty miles north-welt of Got- 
tenburgh, in r1° eaft longitude, and 58° 
20’ north latitude. 

BAJA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and province of Lavoro, fituated 
in 14° 45’ ealt long, 41° 6’ north Jat. 

BAJADOR, a cape on the weft coaft of 
Africas in 75° weft long, and 27° north 


latitude, 
BAIL, 
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BAIL, in law, the fetting at liberty one 

~ arrefted, or imprifoned, upon an aétion, 
either civil or criminal} upon fureties 
taken for his appearance ata day and 
place afligned ; and is either common or 
fpecial. : 

Common bail is in a&tions of fmall pre- 
judice, or flight proof, in which cafe any 
fureties are taken. 

Special bail is that given in cafes of greater 
moment, where it is required that the 
fureties be fubfidy-men at leaft, and ac- 
cording to the matter in queftion. 

It was fome years ago enacted, that no 
perfon fhould be held to fpecial bail in 
any action brought for lefs than ten 
pounds : but this is only obferved as to 
writs iffued out of the courts of Weftmin- 
fter-hall ; for the marfhal’s court conti- 
nues to arreft and hold to fpecial bail in 
actions exceeding forty fhiliings. 

By the indulgence of the common law, 
all perfons might be bailed till they were 
convicted of the offence laid to their 
charge: but it is enaéted by ftatute, 
that murderers, outlaws, houfe-burners, 

- thieves openly defamed, fhall not be bail- 
ed. However, this ftatute does not ex- 
tend to the court of the king’s-bench, 

' which bails in all cafes whatloever, and 

_ may bail even for murder, &c. 

Clerk of the Baits is an officer belonging 
to the court of the king’s-bench : he files 
the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 
attends for that purpofe. 

BAILE, or Baxe, in the fea-language. 
The feamen call throwing the water by 
hand, out of the fhip or boat’s hold, 
bailing. They alfo call thofe hoops that 
bear up the tilt of a boat, its bails. 

BAILMENT, in law, the delivery of 
things, whether writings or goods, to 
another, fometimes to be delivered back 
to the bailer, that is, to him who fo de- 
livers them ; fometimes, to the ufe of him 
to whom they are delivered ; and fome- 
times, to a third perfon, 

BAILIAGE, or Bailiwick, 
article BaILIwICK. 

Water-BaiLiaGE, an antient duty paid to 
the city of London, for all goods brought 
into, or carried out of the port. 

BAILIFF, an officer appointed for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice within a certain 

 diftri&, called.a bailiwick. 

BalLirFs ERRANT, fuch as are appointed 
by the fheriff, to go up and down the 
county, toferve writs and warrants, fum- 
mon county-courts, feflions, affizes, and 
the like. 


See the 
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Baixirrs of franchifes, thofe appointed by 
every lord within his liberty, to do fuch 

offices therein, as the bailiff errant does 
at large in the county. 
There are alfo bailiffs of forefts,and bailiffs 
of manors, who direét hufbandry, fell 
trees, gather rents, pay quit rents, &c. 

Water-BatLiFF, an officer appointed in all 
port-towns, for the fearching of fhips, 
gathering the toll for anchorage, &c. 
and arrefting perfons for debts, &¢. on 
the water. 

BaitirF, however, is ftill applied to the 

chief magiftrate of feveral corporate 
towns. The government of fome of the 
king's caftles is alfo committed to perfons 
called bailiffs, as the bailiff of Dover 
caftle. : 
In France, bailiffs have fome confider- 
able prerogatives : they are reputed heads 
of their refpective diftri€ts, or adminifter 
juftice by their lieutenants, at Jeaft with- 
in the precinéts of the feveral parliaments 
or provinces of France. In their name 
juftice is adminiftred, contracts and other 
deeds paffed, and to them is committed ~ 
the command of the militia. 

In Scotland bailiff is the name of a judge, 
as well as the appellation of aldermen. 
BAILIWICK, that liberty which is ex- 
empted from the fheriff of the county, 
over which liberty the lord thereof ap- 
points his own bailiff, with the like power 
within his precinét, as an under-fheriff 
exercifes under the fheriff of the county : 
or it fignifies the precin& of a bailiff, or 
the place within which his jurifdi¢tion is 

terminated, 

BAILO, thus they ftile at Conftantinople 
the embaffador of the republic of Venice, 
who refides-at the porte. ‘This minifter, 
befides his political charge, aéts there the 
part of a conful for Venice. 

BAIOCCO, a cipper coin, current at 
Rome, and throughout the whole ttate of 
the church, ten of which make a julio, 
and an hundred a roman crown, 

BAIRAM, inthe mahometan cultoms, a 
yearly feftival of the Turks, which they 
keep after the faft of ramazan. 

The mahometans have two bairams, the 
great and the little. 

The little bairam holds for three days, 
and is feventy days after the firft, which 
follows immediately tie ramazan. Dur- 
ing the bairam the people leave their work 
for three days, make prefents to one an- 
other, and fpend the time with great ma- 
nifeftations of joy. If the day after rama~ 
zan fhowld prove fo cloudy as to e 
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the ficht of the new moon, the bairam is 
put off to the nextday, when it is kept, 
even if the moon fhou!d ftill be obfeured. 
When they celebrate this feaft, after nu- 
merous ceremonies, or rather ftrange mi- 


micries, in their mofque, it is concluded | 


with a folemn prayer againft the infidels, 


to extirpate chriftian princes, or to arm 


them againft one another, that they may 
have an opportunity to extend the bord- 
ers of their law. 
BAIT, in fihing, a thing prepared to take 
and bring fithes to. 
Baits are of two forts, 1. Fhe natural 
ones, or thofe generally living, as mag~- 
gots, bobs, frogs, &c. 2. Of the fecend 
kind, are all artificial baits, whether fuch 
as imitate the living baits, or paftes of 
feveral compofitions and figures. 
Sheep’s blood and cheefe are good baits 
in April; the bobs dried, wafps, and 
bees, are for May; brown flies for June; 
maggots and hornets for July; {nails in 
Auguft ; grafhoppers in September 5 corn 
and bramble-berries at the fall of the leaf: 
the red earth-worm is good for {mall fith 
all the year round; and {mall fifth are 
good baits for pikes at all times. 
There are feveral artificial baits for in- 
toxicating of fowls, and yet without 
tainting or hurting their flehh: for the 
greater fort of land-fowls the bait may be 
made thus: take a peck, or a leffer 
quantity of wheat, rye, @c, with which 
mix two handfuls of nux vomica ; boil 
them together till they are almoft ready to 
burft ; ftrew them upon the land, where 
you defign to take the fowl, and fuch as 
eat thereof will be intoxicated, and lie 
as if dead: fmall birds may be taken, 
with only this alteration; inftead of wheat, 
or the like grain, take hemp-feed, &c, 
BAITING, in falconry, is when a hawk 
flutters with her wings, either {fom perch 
_ Or filt, as if it were ftriving to get away. 
Bartine alfo denotes the a& of finaller, or 
weaker beafts attacking, and harraffing 
greater and ftronger ones. In this cafe, 
we hear of the baiting of bulls and bears 
by maftiff or bull dogs, with fhort nofes, 
that they, may take the better hold. 
Whales are baited by a kind of fith called 
orig or killers; ten or twelve of which 
will attack a young whale at once, and 
hot leave him till he is killed. 
Houghton gives us the hiftory of bull- 
baiting, a {port peculiar to England, and 
. favouring, like fome ethers, of our an- 
“tient gothicifm. Some of our country- 
men are faid to be fond enough of it, to 
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buy bulls: on purpofe, and travel with 
them, at great charge, to all the chief 
towns around, Policy, in fome cafes, 
enjoins bull-baiting.. This animal is 
rately killed without being firft baited ; 
the chafling and exercife whereof makes 
his flefh tenderer and more digeftible. In 
reality, it difpofes it for putrefadtion ; fo 
that, Wiese taken in time, baited fleth is 
foon loft. But a fpirit of barbariim had 
the greateft fhare in fupporting the {port : 
bulls are kept on purpofe, and exhibited 
as ftanding f{pectacles for the public en- 
tertainment. The poor bealts, have not 
fair play ; they are not only tied down to 
a ftake, with a collar about their necks, 
and a fhort rope, which gives them not | 
above four or five yards play, but they 
are difarmed too, and the tips of their 
horns cut off, or covered with leather, to 
prevent their hurting the dogs. In this 
fport,' the chief aim of the dog is to catch 
the buil by the nofe, and hold him down; 
to which end, he will even creep on his 
belly : the bull’s aim, on the contrary, is, 
with equal induftry, to defend his nofe ; 
in order to which, he thrufts it clofe to the 
ground, where his horns are ailfo in rea~ 
dinefs to tofs the dog. ; 

BAJULUS, an antient officer in the court 
of the greek emperors, 
There were feveral degrees of bajuli, as 
the grand bajulus, who was preceptor ta 
the emperor, and the fimple bajuli, who 
were fub-preceptorss Ae 

BAKAL a great lake, in the middle of 
Siberia, on the road from Mofcovy to 
China. : 

BAKER, a perfon whofe occupation or bu- 
finefs it is to bake bread. See the articles 
Bakinc and Breap, 

The Bakers of London make a diftin® 
company, the nineteenth in order. 

BAKEWELL, a large market-town of 
Derbyfhire, about one hundred and fifty © 
miles from London. It is a good market 
for lead. oi 

BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or 
reducing meals of any kind, whether 
fimple or compound, into bread. 

The vdrious forms cf baking among us 
may be reduced intotwo, the one for 
Jeavened, the other for unleavened bread ; 
for the firft, the chief is manchet-baking, 
the procefs whereof is as follows : ale 
The meal, ground and boulted, is put 
into a trough, and to every buthel. are 
poured in about three pints of warm ale, 
with barm and falt to feafon it ; this is” 
kneaded well together, with the hinds 
‘threugh , 
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. through the brake SP bitgoes inf. thereof, 
with the feet, throygh a ‘cloth; after 
which, having lain an hour to [well, it is 
moulded into manchets, which fcotched 
in the middle, and pricked at top, to give 


room to rife, are baked in the oven by a 


gentle fire, 
For the fecond, fometimes called cheat- 
bread-baking, it is thus; fome leaven 
(faved from a former batch) filled with 
falt, laid up to four, and at length dif- 
folved in warm water, is ftrained through 
a cloth into a hole made in the middle of 
the heap of meal in the trough ; then it is 
worked with fome of the flour into a mo- 
derate confiftence ; this is covered up with 
meal, where it lies all night, and in the 
morning the whole heap is ftirred up, and 
mixed with a little warm water, barm, 
and falt, by which it is feafoned, foften- 
ed, and brought to an even leaven : it is 
then kneaded, moulded, and baked, as 
before. 

Bakine of porcelain. See PORCELAIN. 

BALA, in geography, a market town ef 
Merionethfhire, about fixteen miles fouth 
from Denbigh, in 3° 40’ welt longitude 
and 52° 55’ north latitude. 

BAL/ZENA, the WHALE, in zoology, a 
genus of fifhes, of the order of the plagi- 
uri, diftinguifhed by having certain la- 
minz, of a horny fubftance, in the upper 
jaw, which fupply the place of teeth, 
and ufually no fin upon the back : to this 
it may be added, that the fiftula, or aper- 
ture for the difcharge of water, is double, 


and fituated either on the forehead, in 


the middle:of the head, or in the roftrum. 
See the article WHALE.. ' 
The horny lamine make the fubftance 
which we call whale-bone. 

BALAGNA, atown of Mufcovy, in the 
province of Novogorod, fituated on the 
river Wolga, in 45% eaft long. and 56° 

of north latitude. 
BALAGUER,a city of Catalonia, in Spain, 

* in go! eaft long. and 41° 30 north lat. 

BALANCE, or BALLance, See the ar- 
ticle BALLANCE. 

BALANI, MARINI, certain multivalve 
fhells, ufually growing in clufters on the 
fhells of the larger fort of the fea fhell- 
fifa: fometimes they are found large, 
Joofe, and petrified, ata great diftance 
from the fea; in which ftate they are di- 
ftinguithed by the name balanite. 

The balanus is a fea-fheil fifh, of an ob- 
long figure, approaching to that of an 


acorn, open at the mouth or top, and 
compofed of feveral portions, or valves, 
from fix to twelve in number, not. move- 
able or loofe, as in the other bivalve or 
multivalve fhells, but fixed to.one an- 
other by an intermediate fubftance: the 
animal inhabiting this fhell is called a 
triton. See TRITON, 

BALANUS, in anatomy, a term fometimes 
ufed for the glans penis, as well as for 
the clitoris. 

BALaNus, in pharmacy, denotes a fuppo- 
fitory. See the article SUPPOSITORY. 
BALAUSTINE, balau/tina, in botany, 
the name by which the. great double- 
flowered pomegranate is commonly call- 

ed, See the article Pynica, 

The fruit of this fpecies is a powerful 
aftringent, and confequently recommend- 
ed in fluxes of all kinds: 

BALBASTRO, a city of Arragon, in 
Spain, fituated upon the river Sinca, 
in 15’ weft lon, and 42° north Jat. 

BALBEC, a town of afiatic Turky, fitu- 
ated at the foot of mount Libanus, in 
37° 30° eaft long. and 33° north lat. 

BALCH, a city of Ufbec ‘Tartary, fituat- 
ed on the frontiers of Perfia, in 65° 20 
eaft long. and 37° north lat, 

BALCONY, inarchite&ture, a projeéture 
in the front of a houfe, or other build- 
ing, fupported by pillars, or confoles, and 
encompaffed with a baluftrade: or it isa 
kind of open gallery, for people to ftand 
in, to behold any public fhow, or for 
taking the air in. They are ufually levei 
with the firft floor, and are made of wood, 
or iron. 

BALDACHIN, or BaLDAQuin, in ar- 
chitecture, a building in form of a ca- 
nopy, fupported by pillars, and frequent- 
ly ufed as a covering to infulated altars. 
Same alfo ufe the term baldachin for the 
fhell over a door. 

BALDIVIA, or Vanvivia, a fea-pert 
town of Chili, in fouth America, fituat- 
ed on the fouth fea, in 80° weft, longit. 
and 40° fouth latitude. 

BALDNESS, a defe& of hair, owing to 
the want of a fufficient fupply of nutrici- 
ous juice, or to fome bad quality there- 
in. See CaLviTigEs, ALoPgctIA, &e. 

BALDOC, a market-town in Hertford- 
fhire, about thirty-eight miles north of 
London, in 15’ weft longit. and 519% 55° 
north latitude, 

BALE, in commerce, is faid of merchan- 
dizes packed up in cloth, and corded 
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pound very tight, in order to keep them 
- from breaking, or preferve them from 
the weather. Molt of the* merchan- 
dize capable of this kind of package, de- 
figned for fairs or exportation, ought to 


be in bales, and too much care cannot be - 


taken in packing them, to prevent their 
being damaged, The bales are always to 
be marked and numbered, that the mer- 
chants to whom they belong, may eafily 
know them, 

A bale of cotton yarn is from three to four 
hundred weight; of raw filk, it is from one 
to four kundred ; of lockram or dowlafs 
either three,three and a half,or four pieces. 

BaLe:Goops,among the englith merchants, 
are all fuch as are imported or exported 
in bales; but the French give that name 
to certain hardwares, and other fort of 
merchandize, which come to Paris, and 
are commonly made by bad workmen, of 
indifferent’ materials. 

BALEARES, the antient name for the 
the iflands of Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica. See the articles Majorca, &c. 

BALI, an ifland of the Eaft-Indies, fituat- 
ed in rr4° eaftlon, and 7° 30! fouth lat. 
This ifland, and the eaft end of the ifland 
of Java, “forma ftreight'about a mile 
over, offextremely difficult paffage. © 

BALISORE, afmall fea-port of the hither 
India, fituated on the north-weft part of 
the bay of Bengal, in 85° 15° éaft long. 
and 41° 30% north latitude. 

BALISTA, or Batuista. See the ar- 
ticle BALLISTA. 

BALISTES, a genus of the branchiofte- 
gious order of fithes, having only one 
belly-fin, on the back there are fome ro- 
buft fpines ; the jaws are furnifhed with 
very large teeth, which are placed conti- 
guous to each other, and are protended 
forwards, having much the appearance 
of thofe in the human mouth; and in 
other fpecies, of thofe of the hog: the bo- 
dy and the head are compreffed and broad, 

BALIVO amoveENDo, inlaw, was awrit 
for removing a bailiff from his office, 
for want of having fufficient land in his 
bailiwick to anfwer the king and his 
people according to the ftatute of Weft- 
minfter, 2 reg. Orig. 78. 

BALK, among builders, is fometimes ufed 
for the fummer- beam of a houfe ; fome- 
times for the poles and rafters, which 
fupport the roofs of barns, &c. and 
fometimes for the beams ufed in making 
fea -holds. 

BALK, in agriculture, denotes a ridge, or 
bank between two furrows. 
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foot-ball, cotton-ball, @c. The word is 
alfo ufed to fignify fome tools of feveral 
trades and arts, becaufe they bear fome 
refemblance to balls. 

BALL, in the military art, comprehends all 
forts of bullets for fire arms, from the 
cannon to the piftol. ; 
Cannon-balls are made of iron, mufquet~ 
balls, piftol-balls, @c. are of lead, The 
experiment has been tried of iron balls for 
piftols and fufees, but they are juftly re- 
jected, not only on account of their Jight- 
nefs, which prevents ‘them from flying 
ftrait, but becaufe they are apt to furrow 
the barrel of the piftol, @c.. See Suor. 

BaLL AND SOCKET is an inftrument made 
of brafs, with a perpetual ferew, fo as to 
move horizontally, vertically, and ob- 
liquely ; and is generally ufed for the 
managing of furyeying inftruments, a 
aftronomical inftruments, 

BALL of a pendulum, the fame with bob. 
See the article Bon. 

Balt, among printers. See the article 
PRINTING. 

Puff-BauL, the englifh name of the /yco- 
perdon. See the article LYCOPERDON. 

BALLAD, or Batiet, akind of fong, 
adapted to the capacity of the lower clafs 
of people; who being mightily taken with 
this fpecies of poetry, are thereby nota | 
little influenced in the conduét of their 
lives. Hence we find, that feditious and 
defigning men never fail to fpread bal- 
Jads among the people, with a view to 
gain them over to their fide. 

BALLANCE, or BALANCE, in mechanics, 
one of the fimple powers which ferves to 
find out the equality or difference of 
weight in heavy bodies, 

The ballance is of two kinds, antient and 
modern: the antient, or roman, called 
fiatera romana, or tteelyard, coafitts of 
a lever AB (plate XXV. fig. 2. n? 1.) 
moveable on a center C, and fufpended 
near one of its extremities ; the two arms 
C A, CB being kept in equilibrio by a 
ball A, fixed at the end of the fhorteft 
arm C A: on this the body to be weigh- 
ed is fufpended, and its weight is mea- 
fured by the divifions marked on the beam, 
on the other fide; where a moveable 
weight keeps the ballance in equilibrio. 
For example, if the body to be weighed, 
and put into the fcale D, be in equilibrio 
with the weight, when this laft is moved 
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to the fixth divifion on the longeft arm, 
then will the faid body be juft fix times 
the weight, when the feale Dis fuipend- 
ed from the firft divifion ; but if from the 
- fecond, as in the figure referred to, it 
wil! be only triple the weight. 
The modern ballance confifts of a lever, 
fufpended exactly by the middle, and 
fcales aftixed to each extremity: the prin- 
ciple on which each is founded is the 
fame, and may be conceived from what 
follows. 
‘The modern or common ballance being 
a lever that has equal arms A G, and 
GB (ibid. n° 2.) with the center of 
motion C commonly placed direétly over 
G; becaufe if the center of motion was 
in G, equal weights fufpended from 
~ A and B, would fuftain each other in 
ary pofition of the lever A B; but 
when the center of motion is above G, 
they only fuftain each other when the 
lever A Bis level ; and when the weight 
at A is but a little greater than the 
weight at B, the ends A and B defcend 
and afcend by turns, ull their common 
center of gravity g fettles in the vertical 
line Cg, where they fuftain each other, 
becaufe their center of gravity is fuftained 
by C. The ballance is falfe; when the 
arms A Gand GB are unequal; and 
the exaftnefs of this infrument, chiefly 
depends upon making the fiction at the 
center of motion C as fmail a poffible. 
The roman ballance or tieelyard, is no- 
thing but a lever of the firft kind, but 
whofe arms are unequal; fo that its 
mechaniim depends wpon the fame the- 
orem with that of the lever. See the ar- 
ticle LEVER. 
The difference between the ufe of the 
fcales and the fteelyard, confifts in this, 
that as in the former, you make ufe of 
a larger power, or more weight, to elti- 
mate the weight of an heavier body ; in 
the latter, you ufe the fame power, but 
give it a greater velocity with refpect 
to that of the weight, by applying it fur- 
ther from the fixed point, which wall have 
the fame effe&. 
Hydroftatical BALLANCE, See the article 
HyDROSTATICAL-BALLANCE. 
BALLANCE OF TRADE, incommerce, the 
equality between the value of the commo- 
dities bought of foreigners, and the value 
of the native produéctions tran{ported into 
other nations. 
It isreckoned that that nation has the 
advantage in the ballance of trade, which 
exports more of native commodities, and 
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imports'lefs of the foreign; fo that the 
nation grows fo much richer in bullion, 
as the bailance of that account amounts 
to, which muft be made up in bullion or 
money. 

Among various others, the moft received 
methods of arriving at the knowledge 
whether a nation gains or lofes by fo- 
reign trade, or any branch thereof, are 
the following ones. 

1°. A ftrié& furvey mut be taken of 
what proportion the valye of the com- 
modities exported bears to thofe import- 
ed. If the exports exceed the imports, 
it is concluded that that nation is fo far 
in a gaining way, by the overplus im- 
ported in bullion. But this method is 
uncertain, by reafon of the difficulty 
of obtaining a true account, either 
of the exports or imports; as cultom- 
houfe books are no rule in this cafe, 
by reafon of the ranning of goods, ef- 
pecially many fine commodities of fmaill 
bulk, but great value; befides the vari- 
ous accidents which affect the value of the 
ftock, either fest out or brought in, as 
loffes at fea, &e. 

2°, The fecond method, no lefs defec- 
tive than the other, is by obferving the 
courfe of exchange, which if generally 
above the intrinfic value, or par of the 
coins of foreign countries, we not only 
lofe by fuch exchange, but the fame is a — 
proof that we lofe by the general courfe of © 
our trade. | 
3°. The third method is made from the 
increafe or the diminution of our trade 
and fhipping in general ; for if thefe di- | 
minifh, the nation lofes, and vice verfa : 
this feems equally imperfe&t with the fol- 
lowing. 

4°. A fourth way is, by obferving the 
increafe and diminutien of our coin and 
bullion, 

Batvance of a clock or watch. 
articles CLock and WaTCH. 

BALLANCE, LIBRA, in aftronomy. See the 
article LIBRA, 

BALLANCE-FISH, a name fometimes ufed 
for the zygzena, or hammer-headed fhark. 
See the article ZyYG NA. 

BALLANCER, in the hiftory of infects, a 
ftyle, or oblong body, ending in a pro- 
tuberance or head, found under each 
wing of the two-winged flies ; thefe ferve 
to poife the body of the fly. 

BALLAST, a quantity of ftones, gra- 
vel, or fand, laid in a fhip’s hold, to 
make her fink to a certain depth into 
the water, and fail upright, pencerng 
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her of a prodigious weight. .The ballaft 
is fometimes one quarter, one third, or 
one half, according to the difference of 
the bulk of the’fhip, Flat veffels re- 
quire the moft ballsft. Ships are faid to 
be in ballaft, when they have no other 
loading. Matters of velfels are obliged 
to declare the quantity of ballaft they 
bear, and to unload it at certain places. 
They are prohibited unloading their bal- 
Jaft in havens, roads, &c. the neglect of 
which prohibition has ruined many ex- 
cellent ports. 

BALLASTAGE, or LasTaGe, See the 
article LASTAGE. 

BALLET. See Batuap, and Batts. 

BALLIAGE, or Baittace. See the ar- 
ticle BAILIAGE. 

BALLISHANNON, a large town of the 
county of Donnegal, and province of 
Ulfter, in Ireland, fituated about ten 
miles fouth of the town of Donnegal, in 
8° 30/ weft lon. and 54° 25’ north lat. 

BALLISTA, in antiquity, a military ma- 
chine ufed by the antients in befieging 
Cities, to throw large ftones, darts, and 
javelins. 

It refembled our crofs-bows, though 
much larger, and fuperior in force. 

From this engine, ftones of a fize not lefs 
than mil}-flones, were thrown with fo 
great violence, as to dafli whole houfes 
in pieces at ablow. It is deicrited thus, 
around iron cylinder was faftened between 
two planks, from which reached a hollow 
{quare beam, placed croffwife,ind fattened 
with cords, to which were added {crews ; 
at one end of this ftood the engineer, 
who put a wooden fhaft with a big head 
into the cavity of the beam: this done, 
two men bent the engine by drawing 
fome wheels: when the top of the head 
was drawn to the utmoft end of the cords, 

_ the thaft was driven out of the hallifta, ce. 

BALLOON, or BALLON, in a general 
fenfe, fignifies any fpherical hollow body, 
of whatever matter it be compofed, or 
for whatever purpofes it be defhigued. 
Thus, with chemifts, balloon denctes a 
round fhort-necked velfel, used to receive 
what is diftilled by means of fire ; in ar- 
chitecture, around globe on the top of a 
pillar; and among engineers, a kind of 
bomb made of pafte-board, and played 
off in fire-works, either in the air or in 


the water, in imitation of areal bomb, | 


Balloon, in the french paper trade, is a 

term for a quantity of paper, containing 

twenty-four reams. 
Vou. I, 
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of a fort of brigantine ufed in the kings 
dom of Siam. =! 

BALLOTA, or BaLLore, in botany, a 
genus. of the didynamia gymnofpermia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous ahd cloven, the upper lip 
being ereét and crenated, and the lower 
obiufe and divided into three fegments. 
There is no pericarpium; the cup in- 
el:-fing four ovated feeds, 

BALLOTADE, in the manege, the leap 
of a horfe between two pillars, or upon a 
ftraight line, made with juftnefs of time, 
with the aid of the hand, and the calves 
of the legs ; and in fuch a manner, that 
when his fore feet are in the air, he thews 
nothing but the fhoes of -his hinder feet, 
without yeking out. It differs from 
capriole and croupade, becaufe in the 
former of thefe, the horfe ftrikes out his 
hinder legs with all his force, keeping 
them near and even; and_in croupades, 
he draws his hinder feet under him, 

BALLOTING, a method of voting at elec» 
tions, &c. by means of little balls, ‘ufu- 
ally of different colours, and by the 
French called ballotes, which are put ins 
to a box privately. 

BALLS, or Batters, in heraldry, a fre» 
quent bearing in coats of a¥ms, ulually 
denominated according to their colours, 
bezants. plates, hurts, @c., See the are 
‘ticle BEZANTS, &c. ; 

BALLUSTER, a {mall kind of pillar ufed 
for balluftrades. 

BALLUSTRADE, a feries or row of bal- 
Jutters, joined by a rail; ferving aswell 
for a refi to the elbows, as for a fence or 
-enclofure to balconies, altars,  ftair- 
cafes, Ge, . 

BALM, or Baum, in botany, smelifia. 
See the article MELissa. 

BaLM, or Bausam, See the article Bane 
SAM. 

BALNEUM, a term led by chemifts to 
fignify a veel filled with fome matter, 
as fand, water, or the lke, in which 
another is placed that requires a more 
gentle heat than the naked fire. Thus 
balnecum arenofum, called allo balneum 
Jiccum, and fand-heat, is when the cu- 
curbit is placed in fand, in afhes, or fil- 
ings of ftee!. Balneum maria, or maris, is 
when the veflel containing the ingredients 
tobe diftilled, @c. is put into a veflel of 
water, which is made to boil; fo that no 
greater heat than that of boiling water 
can be communicated to the fubftance to 
be treated. - And balneum vaporis, ot 
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BALOTADE, or BALLOTADE. 
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wvaporarium, is when two veffels are dif- 
poled in fuch a manner, that the vapour 
raifed from the water contained in the 
lower,. heats the matter contained in the 
upper. -See the article Batu. 

See the 
article BALLOTADE. 


BALSAM, or NATIVE BALSAM, an oily, 


refinous, liquid fubltance, flowing either 
fpontaneoufly, or by means of incifion, 
from certain plants of fovereign virtue in 
the cure of feveral diforders. 
There are many kinds of balfams, but 
the moft remarkable are thefe. 1, Balfam 
or balm of gilead, called alfo balfamum 
judaicum, fyriacum, e meccha, and opo- 
balfamum ; being an exudation from 
the true balfamum fyriacum rutz folio, 
fo much efteemed in the country where it 
is produced, that it is accounted.a rich 
refent from the chief prince of Arabia 
elix to the grand fignior. In order to 
have it genuine, it fhould be chofen fluid 
as oil, of a very pale yellow colour, per- 
feGily tranfparent, and of a fragrant 
fell, with fomething of the lemon or 
citron flavour, but not too much of ir. 
In medicine, it’opens obftruétions of the 
lungs, and heals erofions from acrimony 
and the worft kind of ulcerations. It is 


preferibed in afthmas, pleurifies, and _ 


whatfoever requires expectoration; in 
inward bruifes and fores, particularly 
thofe of the reins and urinary paflages ; 
and externally it is ufed to difcharge and 
incarnate. For internal ufe, it may 
either be given in boluffes, or dropped on 
fugar, or finally diffolved into an emul- 
fion by means of the yolk of an egg. 
The turkith women ufe it as a cofmetic. 
2. Balfam of peru, which is diftinguifh- 
ed into two forts, the white and black. 
The former, by way of eminence called 
the balfam of incifion, is a liquid of a 
white colour, refembling in external ap- 
pearance the balm of gilead, but eafily 
diftinguifhed from it by its fmell, It is 
excellent for green wounds. ‘The black 


balfam is obtained by boiling the wood 


of the tree which produces it. The belt 
is of a darkifh red colour, and of an ad- 
mirable fragrancy. It heals, dries, and 
difcharges, and is much ufed externally, 
not only in wounds, but in palfies, ifchi- 
adic and rheumatic pains, and likewife 
by perfumers, on account of its excellent 
fmell. 3, Balfam of tolu, is produced 


‘from atree, a {pecies of the pine, which 


grows in new Spain. It is of a deep 
yellowifh colour, approaching near to 
red, and of a molt delicate icent, much 
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beyond any other balfam. It firft flows 
from the tree of the confiftence of ordi- 
nary turpentine; but by keeping, we 
meet with it frequeptly fo hard as to be 
brittle. Its virtues are the fame in ge- 
neral with thofe of the peruvian and gi- 
lead kinds. It is given in confumptions , 
and diforders ef the breaft, fometimes 
in form of pills, fometimes of electua- 
ry ; but as it has not the pungency of 
the other kinds, the beft form of giving 
it\is in emulfion diffolved in the yolk of 
anegg, and fo mixed with water. 4, 
Balfam of capivi, ‘or of copaiba, is the 
produce of one of the arbores filiquofe flore 
uniformi of Mr. Ray. It is of a thinner 


. confiftence than the common turpentine, 


but much more fragrant and deterfive, 
It pafles away quickly by urine, and 
mightily cleanfes thofe paffages ; for 
which reafon it hath obtained very much 
in gonorrhoeas and all obftruétions and 
ulcerations of thofe parts. The moft 
agreeable way of taking it, is either 
in powdered fugar, or dropped into 
water. 5. Balfam of liquid amber may 
be jultly reckoned among the fimples of 
the balfamic kind, It drops from a tree 
of Mexico, called arbor ftyracifera, upon 
an incifion being made into its bark, It 
is a refinous and pingous liquor, of a 
reddith yellow colour, of an acrid aro- 
matic tafte, and of the confiftence of ve-- 
nice turpentine. Its effence ftrengthens 
the head and nervous fyftem, and its bil 
is of fingular efficacy, both for external 
and internal u/es. 

Factitious or artificial balfams, are cer- 
tain compoftions chiefly of balfamic and 
healing ingredients, made by apotheca- 
ries in imitation of the native balfams. 
It would be almoft endlefs to {pecify all 
the artificial balfams which have been 
contrived by difpenfatory-writers. Le- 
mery, in his pharmacopée univerfelle, has 
feventy-three different forts, befides many 
others in foreign difpenfatories. The 
mott remarkable of the London and Edin- 
burgh difpenfatories, are balfam of am- 
ber, of guaiacum, of locatellus, of ful- 
phur fimple, or with barbadoes tar, of 
turpentine, vulnerary, of many virtues, 
anodyne of bates and guido, apoplettic, 
magifterial, martiale and paralyticum. 
For the ufes and method of preparing the 
balfam of ‘Locatellus, fee the article 
LocaTELLus’s Balfam, 

Ballam, with chemifts, is a name given 
to the folutions and preparations of fome 
falts, as balfam of faturn, tartar, fal- 
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“Balfam of faturn is a folution of faccha- 
rum faturni, or fugar of Jead made with 
fpirit of oil of turpentine, and on 
till the matter hathngained a red tincture, 
Balfam, among alchemitts, fometimes de- 
notes the {pirit of common falt, extracted 
by diftillation, after placing a folution 
of the falt for a confiderable time in horfe- 
dung, in order to putrefy. This is faid 
to preferve bodies the moft liable to cor- 
ruption. 

BALSAMICS, in pharmacy, foftening, 
reftoring, healing and cleanfing medi- 
cines, of gentle attenuating principles, 
very friendly to nature. 

Thefe medicines, on account of their 
fine, fubtile, and volatile oil, are not only 
grateful and agreeable to the conftitu- 
tion, but aét upon the fluids, as well as 
the folids, of human bodies; diffufing 
their virtues through every part, and fup- 
plying the blood and humours with a 
feafonable reinforcement of fulpbureous, 
warm and ethereal particles, increafing 
their inteftine motions, and conveying’a 
general vigour to the vital juices. 

Thefe medicines may be ufed with good 
fuccefs, both internally and externally, 
in all difeafes of the head, nerves, {pinal 
marrow, ftomach and heart; fuch as 
palfies, apoplexies, numbnefs and torpor 
of the fenies, weaknefs of the memory, 
difficulty of hearing, exceflive weaknefs 
and faintings; they are alfo of fingular 
fervice in moft diforders of the ftomach, 
and inteftines, and are exquilitely adapt- 
ed to the old and infirm. See BALSAM. 

BALSAMINA, in botany, a genus of 
the fyngenefia polygamia clafs of plants, 
the Renes of aie confifts of four, five, 
or fix petals, and. its fruit is an unilo- 
cular capfule, confifting of five valves, 
and containing a number of roundifh 
feeds affixed to a placenta. See the ar- 
ticle IMPATIENS. 

BALTIC-sga, that lying between Swe- 
den on the north, and Germany and Li- 
vonia on the fouth. 

BALTIMORE, a town of the county of 
Cork, and province of Munfter, in Ire- 
land, fituated about five miles north of 
cape Clear, in 9° 15/ weft longitude, and 
51° 1‘ north latitude. 

BAMBERG, a city of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, eaft longitude 10° 50’, and north 
Jatitude 50° 13’, 

The bifhop of Bamberg is fovereign of 

the city and diftri€ round it, for fixty 

miles in length, and forty in breadth, 
‘BAMBOE, or BAMBOU, a plant in the 
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Indies, which multiplies very much by 
its root, from which fprings a branchy 
tuft, after the manner of the european 
reeds, It is of the largelt kind of cane, 
and decreafes gradually to the top, where 
it bears a bloffom, like our reeds. The 
bamboe is a fpecies of arundo. See the 
article ARUNDO, 

BAMEFF, a town of Scotland, which gives 
name toa county, lying between Aber- 
deenthire and Murray, along the fouth- 
ern bank of the river Spey. 

The town is fituated at the mouth of the 
river. Dovern, in 2° 5’ weft longitude, 
and 57° 40’ north latitude, Ki 

BAMPTON, a market town of Oxford- 
fhire, fituated on the river Ifis, about ten 
miles fouth- weit of Oxford : .weft longi- 
tude 1° 35’, and north latitude 51° 40’. 

BamPToON is alfo the name of-a market- 
town of Devonfhire, twenty miles north 
of Exeter: weft longitude 3° go’, and ~ 
north latitude 51° «/. 

BAN, or BANN.: See the article BANN. 

BAN, in commerce, a fort of fmooth, fine 
muflin, which the Englith import from 
the Eaft-Indies. The piece is almoft a 
yard broad, and runs about twenty yards 
and an half, 

BANBURY, a large borough-town in 
Oxfordhhire, twenty miles north of Ox- 
ford: weit longitude 1° 20’, and north 
latitude 52° 6’, 

BANC, or Bencn, in law, denotes a tri- 
bunal, or judgment-feat: hence, king’s 
banc is the fame with the court of king’s 
bench, and common banc, with that of 
common pleas. See the articles K1nG’s 
BENCH and ComMON PLEAS, 

BANCA, an ifland in the Eaft-Indies, fe- 
parated from the fouth-eaft part of that 
of Sumatra by a very narrow channel : 
eaft lon. 105°, and fouth lat, 3°. 

BANCALIS, a fea-port town on the eaft 
coaft of Sumatra: eaft longitude 99°, 
and north Jatitude 2°. 

It is a Dutch fettlement. 

BANCOCK, a city of the kingdom of 
Siam: eaft longitude 101°, north lati- 
tude 13° 30%. : 

BAND, in a general fenfe, fome fmall, 
narrow ligament, wherewith any thing 
is bound, tied, or faftened. 

BAND, in architeCture, a general name for 
any flat, low member, or moulding, that 
is broad, but not very deep. 

Banp of foldiers, in military affairs, thofe 
who fight under the fame flag or enfign, 

Trained Bands, See TRAIN BANDS. 

BanD of penficuers, are a company of forty 

Kka gen= 
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gentlemen, who receive a yearly allow- 
ance of 100}. for attending on his ma- 
jefty on folemn occafions. See the arti- 

_ cle PENSIONER, 

Banp is alfo the denomination of a military 
order in Spain, inftituted by Alphonfus 
XI. king of Caftile, for the younger fons 
of the nobility, who, before their admif- 
fion, muft ferve ten years, at leaft, either 
in the army, or at court ; and are bound 
to take up arms for the catholic faith 
againtt the infidels. 

Banp, in furgery, a fillet, fwathe, or piece 
of linen-cloth, wherewith either to cover, 
or furround certain parts that ftand in 
need of affiftance ; and is, in this fenie, 
the fame with what is otherwife called a 
bandage or roller, 

BANDA, or Lanrtor, the chief of the 
Banda-iflands in the Eaft Indies, where 
nutmegs grow ; eaft longitude 128°, and 
fouth latitude 4° 30’, 

BANDAGE, in furgery, a fillet, roller, or 
fwathe, ufed in drefling and binding up 
wounds, reftraining dangerous haemor- 

_ rhages, and in joining fractured or diflo- 
cated bones. , : 
Bandages fhould be made of ftrong li- 
nen cloth, that has been foftened by 
wearing, They are of different forms, 
according to the ufes they are defigned 
for, Some arecommon, or applicable 
to any part; others are proper, or ap- 
plicable only to particular parts. Some 
again are fimple, or made up of one en- 
tire part ; others compound, or compofed 
of feveral pieces fewed together in dif- 
ferent manners. In plate XXV. fig. 3. 
N°. 3. reprefents a fimp'e bandage nat 
rolled up, and is that ufed in phlebotomy; 
N°. 2. is another fimple bandage, rolled 
up at one end, and from thence called a 
fingle-headed bandage ; thofe on the other 
hand are called double-headed, which 
are rolled up at both ends, as N°. x. 
Next to thefe come thofe bandages, 
which, though confittingof one en- 
tire piece, are divided at both ends 
almoft as far as the middle, and called 
by the furgeons four-headed bandages, 
as N°, 4. The bandage, N°. 5. is feme- 
what narrower and fhorter ; being divi- 
ded only at one end, and perforated at 
the other: this is u/ed in dreffings applied 
to the penis, ora finger, N°. 6, repre- 
fents a double headed bandage, divided 
about the middle, and called the uniting 
bandage, as ferving to unite wounds made 
Jengthwife. N°. 7, is the feapular ban- 
dage, the chief ule of which confilts in 
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this, that in dreffing wounds of the tho- 
rax or abdomen, it is capable of fupport- 
ing another wider bandage bound round 
the breaft or belly, N°. 8. is a com- 
pound baniage, called the T bandage, 
from its refemblance to that letter ; its 
upper part is bound round the belly, and 
the lower part, pafling under. the body 
between the thighs, is tied to the upper 
one upon the back, This bandage is 
ufed for fecuring fuch dreffings as fhall 
be thought proper to be applied to the 
anus, or parts of generation. 

BANDALEER, or BANDELEER, in mili- 
tary affairs, a large leathern belt, thrown 
over the right fhoulder, and hanging 
under the lett arm; worn by the antient 
mulqueteers, both for the fuftaining of 
their fire-arms, and for the carriage of 
their mufquet-charges, which being put 
up in little wooden cafes, coated with 
leather, were hung, to the number of 
twelve, to each bandelecr, 

BANDELET, or Banpbiet, in architec- 
ture, any little band, or flat moulding, as 
that which crowns the doric architrave. 

BANDER-CONGO, «a fea-port town on 
the ealtern fide of the perfian gulph: eatt 
longitude 54° 50’ and north lat, 27% 

BANDERET, a general, or one of the 

commanders in chief of the forces. 
This appellation is given to the principal 
commanders of the troops of the canton 
of Bern in Switzerland, where there are 
four banderets, who command all the 
forces of that canton. 

BANDEROLL, a little flag, in form of a 
guidon, extended more in length than 
breadth, ufed to be hung out on the 
matts of veflels, Ge. 

BANDIT TI, a term peculiarly dénoting 
companies of hizhwaymen, common in 
Italy and Franee; but fometimes allo 
ufed, in a more general fenfe, for rob- 
bers, pirates, out-lawed perfons, rufiians, 
&r. 

BANDLET, or BANDELET. See the ar- 
ticle BANDELET, 

BANDORA, the capital of the ifland of 
Salfet, or Canorin, on the weft coaft of 
the hither India: eaft longitude 72° 30° 
and north latitude 19°. 

BANDORA is alfo the name of an antient 

+ mufical inftrument, with ftrings, refem- 

‘bling a lute. See the article LuTE. 

BANDY LEGGED per fonsare {uch whofe 
feet are diftorted, turning either inward 
or outward, on either fide; arifing from 
fome defeét in the birth, or from the im- 
prudence of the nurfe, endeayouring to 

make 


make the child ftand or walk hefore his 
legs were ftrong enough to fupport the 
reft of his body. ; 

Befides the ufe of emollients, it is proper 
to apply a kind of ftrong boots propor- 
tioned to the limb. 

BANGLE EARS, an imperfection in a 
horfe, remedied in the following manner. 
Place his ears in fuch a manner as you 

_ would have them ftand; bind them with 
two little boards fo faft that they can- 
not ftir, and then clip away all the emp- 
ty wrinkled {kin clofe by the head. 

BANGOR, a city of Carnarvonfhire, in 
north Wales: weft longitude 4° 15’, 
and north latitude 53° 207. 

It is abifhop’s fee, and fituated on the fea- 
fide, about thirty miles weft of St. Afaph. 

BANIANS, a religious fect in the empire 
of the mogul, who believe a metemp(y- 
chofis, and will therefore eat no living 
creature, nor even kill noxious animals ; 
but endeavour to releafe them, when in 
the hands of others. See SHASTER. 
The banians are faid to be fo fearful of 
having communication with other na- 
tions, that they break their cups, if one 


of a different religion has drank out of' 


them, or even touched them. °Tis faid, 
that if they happen to touch one another, 
they purify and wath themfelves before 
they eat, or enter their own houfes, 
‘They carry, hanging to their necks, a 
ftone, called tamberane, as big as an egg, 
and perforated in the middle, through 
which run three ftrings: this ftone, they 
fay, reprefents their great god, and 
upon that account, théy have great re- 
fpe& fhewn them by all the indians. 

BANJAR, a tiver in the ifland of Borneo, 
in the mouth of which is a floating 
ifland, where the eaft-india company 
have a factory, 

BANISHMENT, a kind of punifliment, 
whereby thé guilty perfon is obliged to 
leave the realm. 

There are two kinds of banifhment; one 
voluntary and upon oath, the other upon 
compulfion for fome crime or offence: 
the former, properly called abjuration, is 
now ceafed ; thg latter is chiefly enjoined 
by judgment of parliament, or other 
courts of juftice. 

By magna charta, nove fhall be out- 
jawed, or banifhed his country, but by 
lawful judgment of his peers, according 
‘to the law of the land, 9 Hen. III. 29. 

BANK, in commerce, a common repofi- 
tory, where many perfons agree to keep 
their money, to be always ready at their 
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call or dire&tion: or certain focieties or 
communities, who take the charge of 


_ other people’s money, either to improve 


it, or keep it fecure. 

There are banks of various kinds, and 
different in the nature of their conftitu- 
tions and cftablifhments: fome are infti- 
tuted wholly on the public account, and 
put under the direétion of the magif- | 
trates, as the famous bank. of Amfter- 
dam, where the money depofited therein 
fhall be always kept for the ufe of the 
proprietors, and fhall never be let out 
for profit or advantage, 

Payments made by affigaments upon this 
bank, are valued from 3 to 6 per cent. 
above the payment of the money in fpe- 
cie, arifing from an opinion that the pro- 
prietors entertain of the equity of its ad- 
miniltration; for judging themfelves fe- 
cure, that their money lies always ready 
at hand, they feldom draw out large 
fums, but make their mutual payments - 
by transferring the fums from one man’s” 
account to another. 

A fecond fort of bank, is fuch as con- 

fifts of a company of monied men, who 

being duly eftablifhed, and incorporated 

by the laws of their country, agree to de- 

polite a confiderable fund, or joint ftock, 

to be employed for the ufe of the foci-~ 

ety ; as lending money upon good fecu- 

rity, buying and felling bullion, gold and 

filver, difcounting bills of exchange, &c, 

A third fort, is the banks of private men, 

or partnerfhips, who deal in the fame way 

as the former, upon their own fingle ftock 
or credit; and fuch are the Lombard- 

ftreet, or other bankers, as they are called. 


* There are public banks eftablifhed in 


moft of the trading cities of Europe, as 
in Venice, London, Paris, Amfterdam, 
Hamburgh, @c. The bsnk of Venice 
is the moft antient. It is eftablifhed by 
a folemn ediét of the commonwealth, 
which enaéts, that all payments of whole- 
fale merchandize, or letters of exchange, 
fhall be in bank notes ; that all debtors 
fhall be obliged to carry their money to 
the bank, and all creditors receive their 
money from the bank; fo that payments 
are performed by a fimple transfer from 
the one perfon to the other. In matters 
of retail, effeétive payments are fome- 
times made, which do not diminith, but 
rather augment the ftock, by reafon of 
the liberty of withdrawing their money 
at pleafure, &c. ' 


Bank, in natural hiftory, denotes an ele- 


vation of the ground, or bottom of the 


fea, 
* 


? 
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fea, foras fometimes to furmount the fur- 
face of the water, or, at leaft, to leave 


the water fo fhallow, as ufually not to 


allow a veffel to remain afloat over it, 
In this fenfe, bank amounts to much the 
fame with flat, fhoal, &¢,. There are 
banks of fand, and others of ftone, call- 
ed alfo fhelves, or rocks. In the north 
fea, they alfo fpeak of banks of ice, 
which are large pieces of that matter 
floating. 

A long narrow bank is fometimes called 
a rib, . : 

‘The bank abfolutely fo called, or the 
main bank, or great bank, denotes that 
of Newfoundiand, the fcene of the cod- 
fithery. 

It is called the great bank, not only by 
reafon of its vaft extent, being, accord- 
ing to the Englifh computation, two 
hundred miles long, and, according to 
the French, one hundred leagues, or 
three hundred miles ; but alfo on account 
of feveral leffer banks near it, where cod 
are alfo caught. 

Bank, in veffels which go with oars, is 
ufed for the bench where the rowers are 
feated ; popularly called, by our feamen, 
the thaught. 

In this fenfe, we read of banks of gallies, 
-of galeaffes, of galliottes, of brigantines, 
and the like. 

‘The Venetian gondolas have no banks ; 
for the watermen row ftanding. 

‘The common gallies have twenty-five 
banks, that is, twenty-five on each fide, 
in all fifty banks, with one oar to each 
bank, and four or five men to each oar. 
‘The galeaffes have thirty two banks on 
a fide, and fix or feven rowers toa bank. 

Bank alfo denotes an elevation of earth, 
ftones, ftakes, or other materials, in form 
of a wal], or caufeway, to ftop the wa- 
ters, and prevent inundations, 

BANK is alfo ufed, in feveral games, for 
the ftock or fund of him who under- 
takes the game, 

Bank at Baffet, a fum of money laid down 
by the tailleur, before the gametters, to 
anfwer all the winning cards that fhall 
turn up in his courfe of dealing. 

BANK AFALET, a game at cards, which 

~ being cut into as many heaps as there are 
players, every man lays as much money 
on his own card as he pleafes; and the 
‘dealer wins or Jofes as many as his card 
is fuperior or inferior to thole of the other 
gametters. i 
‘The beft card is the ace of diamonds; the 
HExi to it, the ace of hearts; then the ace 


of clubs; and, laftly, the ace of fpades : 
and fo of the reft of thefe fuits in order, 
according to their degree. 
The cheat lies, in fecuring an ace, or any 
other fure winning card ; which are fome- 
es marked, that the fharper may know 
them. 


BANKER, a perfon who traffics and ne- 


gotiates in money; who receives and 
remits money from place to place, by 
commiffion from correfpondents, or by 
means of bills or letters of exchange. 

In France, it is not requifite that a man 
be a merchant, in order to carry on 
banking; for that trade is permitted to 
all forts of perfons, even to foreigners, fo 
far as relates to foreign banking, or deal- 
ing by exchange. \ 
In Italy, the trade of a banker does not 
derogate from nobility, which is the rea- 
fon why moft of the younger fons of the 
quality apply themfelves to that employ- 
ment, in order to fupport their families. 
The monied gold{miths, in the reign. of 
king Charles the fecond, firft acquired 
this name. See the article BANK, 

The Romans had two forts of bankers, 
whofe office was much more extenfive 
than that of the bankers among us; 
theirs being that of public affairs, in 
whom were united the functions of a 
broker, agent, banker, and notary, ma- 
naging the exchange, taking in money, 
affifting in buying and felling, and draw- 
ing the writings neceffary on all thefe 
occafions. 


BANKER, in bricklaving, a piece of timber 


wheseon they cut the bricks. 

The banker is fix feet long, or more, 
according to the number of men to work 
at it, and nine or ten inches fquare ; it is 
to be laid on two piers of timber, three 
feet high from the floor they ftand on. 


BANKING, the making of banks to op- 


pote the force of the tea, rivers, or the 
like, and fecuring the land from being 
overflowed thereby. 


BANKING is more particulerly applied to 


the keeping a bank, or the employment 
of a banker. ¥ 


BANKISH, a province of the mogul’s do- 


minions, in the north part of the hither 
India, lying fouth-weit of the province 
of Caffimere. 


BANKRUPT, any perfon, either man or 


woman, that by trading hath gotten 
other perfons goods inte his or her hands, 
and concealeth himiel! from his creditors. 
It is not buying or felling of lands, but 
of perfonal things, that will make a 

on 
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fon liable to be a bankrupt; nor is it 
buying only, nor felling only, but both. 
Every one that gets his livelihood by 
buying and felling in trade, may fall 
under a ftate of bankruptcy upon his 
failing: but adventurers in the Eaft- 
India company, members of the bank of 
England, or of the South-fea company, 
fhall not be adjudged bankrupts, in re- 
fpeét of their ftock: alfo no perfon con- 
cerned as receiver-general of the taxes, 
&c. fhall be a bankrupt. If a merchant 
gives over trade, and fome years after be- 
comes not folvent for money owed while 
a merchant, he is a bankrupt; but if for 
new debts, or old debts continued on 
new fecurity, it is otherwile. 

BANKRUPTCY, ihe failure, abfcond- 
ing, and relinquifhing of traffic in a mer- 
chant, a banker, or any other trader. 
See the article BANKRUPT. 

The French make this difference between 
a bankruptcy and a failure, that the firft 
is fuppofed voluntary and fraudulent, and 
the latter conftrained and neceffary, by 
means of accidents, @c. A failing, break- 
ing, or ftopping of payment, diminifhes 
the merchant’s credit, but does not note 
him with infamy, as bankruptcy does. 
When a merchant fails to appear at the 
exchange, without apparent reafon, it is 
called a failure of prefertce; the bank- 
ruptcy becomes open from the day he ab- 
{conds, or the feal is affixed to his effe&ts. 

Commiffion of BaNKRUPTCY. See the ar- 
ticle COMMISSION, 

BANN, or Ban, baxnum, or bannus, in the 
feudal law, a folemn proclamation, or 
publication of any thing. Hence the 
cuftom of afking, or bans, before marri- 
age. See the article MARRIAGE. 

BANN, in military affairs, a proclamation 
made in the army, by beat of drum, found 
of trumpet, &¢,. requiring the ftri& ob- 
fervance of difcipline, either for the de- 
claring a new officer, or punifhing an 
offender, 

BANN of the empire, an imperial profcrips 
tion, being a judicial punifhment, where- 
with fuch as are acceffary to difturbing 
the public peace, are judged unworthy 
of the immunities and protection of the 
empire, and are out-lawed or banifhed, 
&e. 

BANNER denotes either a fquare flag, or 

| the principal ftandard belonging to a 

prince, 

‘We find a multiplicity of opinions con- 

cerning the etymology of the word ban- 

ner j’ fome deriving it from the latin 
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bandum, a band or flag; others, from the 
word bann, to fummons the vaffals to 
appear in arms ; others, again, from the 
german baz, a field or tenement, becaufe 
landed men alone were allowed a ban- 
ner; and, finally, there are fome who 
think it is a corruption of panmiere, from 
pannus, cloth, becaufe banners were ori- 
ginally made of cloth, 

BANNERET, an antient order of knights, 
or feudal lords, who poffeffing  feveral 
large fees, led their vaffals to battle un- 
der their own flag, when fummoned 
thereto by the king, 

This order is certainly moft honourable, 
‘as it never was conferred but upon fome 
heroic action performed in the field. An- 
tiently there being but two kinds of 
knights, great and little, the firft were 
called bannerets, the fecond bachelors ; 
the firft compofed the upper, the fecond 
the middle nobility, 
In France, they are faid to tranfmit 
their degree to their pofterity ; but 
in England, it dies with them. We 
have had none of this order created in 
England, fince the time of king Charles 
the firft; fo that this order is now be- 
come extinét among us, 
The form of the banneret’s creation was 
_ this ; on a day of battle, the candidate 
prefented his flag to the king, or gene~ . 
ral, who cutting off the train, or ikirt 
thereof, and making it a fquare, return- 
ed it again; the proper banner of ban- 
nerets, who, from hence, are fometimes- 
called knights of the {quare flag. 

BANNISTERIA, in botany, a diftiné& 

genus of plants, according to Linnzeus ; 
but accounted only a {pecies of clematis 
by other botanifts. 
It belongs to the decandria-trigynta clafs ; 
its flower confilts of five very large, or- 
bicular petals ; and its fruit is compofed 
of three unilocular capfules, running in- 
to long alz. 

BANNIMUS, the form of expulfion of 
any member from the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, by affixing the fentence up in fome 

ublic place, as a denunciation of it. 

BANNOCK, a kind of oat-cake, baked 
in the embers, or on a ftone placed be- 
fore the fire; it is common in the nor 
thern parts of the kingdom. 

BANQUET, a feaft or entertainment, 
where people regale themfelves with 
pleafant foods, or fruits. It fignifies 
alfo a little bank, a raifed way. 

BaNQuet, in the manege, that fmall part 
of the branch of a bridle that is a 
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the eye, which being rounded like a fall 
rod, gathers and joins the extremities of 
the bitt to the branch, and that in fuch a 
manner, that the banquet is not feen, 
but covered by the cope, or that part of 
the bitt that is next the branch, 

BanQueT-Liné, an imaginary line drawn, 
in making a bitt, along the banquet, and 
prolonged up or down, to adjult the de- 
fioned force or weaknefs of the branch, in 
order to make it {tiff or eafy. 

BANQusT, or BANQUETTE, in fortifica- 
tion, a little foot bank, or elevation of 
earth, forming a path, which runs along 
the infide of a parapet, upon which the 
muf{quetéers get up, in order to difcover 
the counterfcarp, or to fire on the enemy 
in the moat, or in the covered-way. 

* BANQUETTING-Room, or Houses. 
The antient Romans {upped in theatrium, 
or veftibule, of their houfes ; but, in after- 
times, magnificent faloons, or banquet- 
ting houfes, were built, for the more com- 
modious and fplendid entertainment of 
their guefts. Lucullas had feveral of 
thefe, each diftinguifhed by the name of 
fome god ; and there was a particular 
rate of expence appropriated to each. 
Plutarch relates with what magnificence 
he entertained Cicero and Pompey, who 
went with defign to furprize him, by tell- 
ing only a flave who waited, that the 
cloth fhould be laid in the Apollo. The 
emperor Claudius, among others, had a 
fplendid banquetting-room, named Mer- 
cury. But every thing of this kind was 
outdone by the luftre of, that celebrated 
banquetting-houfle of Nero, called domus 
aurea; which, by the circular motion of 
its partitions, and ceilings, imitated the 
revolution of the heavens, and reprefent- 
ed the different feafons of the year, which 

‘changed at every fervice, and fhowered 
down flowers, effences, and, perfumes, 

‘-on the guefts. Heliogabulus, neverthe- 
lefs, is {aid to have improved as much 
upon Nero, as the latter had done on 
Lucullus. 

BANSTICKLE, in ichthyology, the fame 
with the gafterofteous, or prickle back. 
See the article GASTEROSTEOUS. 

BANTAM, the capital of a large king- 
dom, and a port town of great trade, 


fituated on the north-welt coalt of the © 


ifland of Java, in 105° eaft longitude, 

and 6° 30’ fouth latitude. 
BANTAM-WORK, a kind of painted or 

carved work, refembling that of japan, 

only more gaudy. 

Bantam-work 1s of lefs value among 


connoiffeurs, though fometimes preferred, 
by the unfkilful, to the true japan -work, 
Formerly it was in more ufe, and efteem, 
than at prefent, and the imitation of it 
much praétifed by our japanners. 
There are two forts of Bantam, as well 
as of japan-work; as, inthe latter, fome 
are flat, lying even with the black, and 
others high or emboffed, fo, in bantam- 
work, fome is flat, and others in-cut, or 
carved into the wood, as we find in many 
Jarge {creens ; with this difference, that 
the japan artifts work ‘chiefly in gold and 
other metals, and the bantam generally 
in colours, with a fmall fprinkling of 
gold here and there. 
For the flat bantam-work, it is done in 
colours, mixed with gum-water, proper 
for the thing defigned to be imitated. 
For the carved, or in-cut kind, the me- 
thod of performing it is thus defcribed by 
an ingenious artilt. 1. The wood is to 
be primed with whiting and fize, fo often 
till the primer lie near a quarter of an 
inch thick ; then it is to be water-plain- 
ed, z, e. rubbed with a fine wet cloth, 
and, fome time after, bruthed very 
{mooth, the blacks laid on, varnifhed up 
with a good body, and polifhed wel}, 
though with a gentlehand. This done, 
the defign is to be traced out with ver- 
million, and gum-water, exaétly in the?) 
manner wherein it is intended to be cut; . 
the figures, trees, buildings, @c. in theie™ “ 
due proportions, Then the graver is ap- — 
plied, with other tools of proper fhapes, 
d'ffering according to the workman’s fan- 
cy. With thefe he cuts deep. or fhallow, 
as is found convenient, but never deeper | 
than the whiting iies; the wood being - 
never to feel the edge of the inftrument. - 
Lines, or parts of the black, are ftill to be 
left, for the draperies and other-out-lines, 
and for the diltinétion of one thing from 
another; the rule being to cut where the 
white is, and jeave the black untouched. 
The carving being finifhed, they take to | 
the pencil, with which the colours are 
laid into the cut-work. After this, the 
gold is to be laid in thefe places which the | 
defign requires; for which purpofe, a 
ftrong, thick gum-arabic water is taken, — 
and laid with a pencil on the work ; and, 
while this remains wet, leaf-gold is cut 
with a fharp {mooth-edged knife, in little. 
pieces, fhaped to the bignef$ and figure’ 
of the places where they are to be laid. . 
Thefe being taken up with a. little cot- 
ton, they dab them with the fame clofe to 
the gum-water, which affords a rich 
x luftre, 
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ftingtion to the orthodox Jews. 


“uiteo® ihe work’ thus Ginithed, ‘oe clear 


Up the black with oil, taking care not to 
The European work- 
men, in lieu of leaf-gold, ordinarily ufe 


rafs-dalt, which is lefs bright and beau- 


tiful. 
’ BANTRY, a town of Ireland, fituated on 


a bay of the fame name, in the county of 
Cork, and province of Munfter: weft 
longitude 9° 20’, north latitude 51° 30’. 
, a fortified town of the french 
Masheniandy about twelve miles fouth- 
eaft of Arras : eaft longitude 3°, north 
latitude 50° 10/. 


BAPTISM, in matters of religion, the 


ceremony of wathing 5 or a tacrament, 
by which a perfon is initiated into the 
cluiftian church. 

Grotius is of opinion, that baptifm had 
‘its original from the time of the deluge, 
atter which he thinks it was inftituted in 
memory of the world’s having been 
purged by water: and fome think, that 
it was added to circumcilion, foon after 
the famaritan fchifm, as a ay ae of di- 
However 
this may be, it is generally agreed on, 


that the Jews praétifed this ceremony on 


their protelytes after circumcifion, long 
before the coming of Jefus Chrift. For 
the maiter of baptifin, any natural water 
is held fufficient, but aothing elfe is al- 
lowed. In the primitive times, the cere- 
ees performed by immerfion, as it 
isi,to this day in the oriental churches, 
“‘Asteeably to the original fignification of 
the, word, which means dipping, or 
plunging. The praétice of the wettern 


churches is to fprinkle the water upon the 


-head or the face of the perfon to be bap- 
‘tized, except the chirch of Milan, in 
whofe ritual it is ordered that the head 
of the infant be plunged three times in- 
tothe water. A trine immerfion was ufed 
firft, and continued for a long time: 
this was either to fignify the three days 
our Saviour lay in the grave, or the three 
perfons in the trinity: but it was after- 


“wards laid afide, becaufe the arians uled 


it, There are abundance of ceremonies 
delivered by ecclefiattical writers, as ufed 


“ain baptifm, which are now laid afide, 


‘tho’ there are not wanting thofe who con. 
‘tend for their re-admiffion. It appears 
that in the, primitive times, none were 
“baptized but adults, though feveral learn - 
ed men contend, that infants were ad- 
mitted to this facrament. F ormerly there 
were great difputes whether the baptifm 


of heretics was valid; the general opi- 
Vou, I. 
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‘nion ran ie the: affirmative, conta ie 
was conferred in the name of the trinity 5 - 
and therefore they allowed that given by 
laymen, or even by women, in cafe of 
neceflity. 

Divines diftinguifh three forts‘of baptifm, 


1, Water-baptifm, or that already men= © 


tioned. 
perfeét love of God, joined to an earneft ~ 
defice to be baptized, called alfo the bap-. 
tifm of the Hoy Ghoft. 3. Baptifm of. © 
blood, which is the martyrdom of a cates 
chitin, 


Barris, in the fea-language, a cercliniiee 


in Jong voyages on board merchant fhips,” 
praétifed both on perions and veffels, wha 
pals the tropic, or line, for the fir times - 
‘The baptizing the veffels is fimple, and 
confifts only in wafhing them throughout 
with fea-water ; that of the paflengers is 
more mytterious. The oldeft of the 
crew, that has paft the tropic or line, 
comes with his face blacked, a grotefque 
capon his head, and fome fea-book in 
his hand, followed by the reft of the 
feamen drefied like himfelf, each havin 
fome kitchen-utenfil in his hand, wit 
drums beating. He places himfelf on a 
feat on the deck, at the foot of the main- 
maft. At the tribunal of this mock ma- 
giftrate, each paflenger not yet initiated, 
{wears he will take care the fame ceremo- 
ny be obferved, whenever he is in the like 
circumftances: then by. giving a little 
money by way of gratification, he is dif- 
charged with a little {prinkling of water, 
otherwife he is heartily drenched with 


ftreams of water, poured upon him ; and -. 


the fhip-boys are inclofed in a cage, and 
ducked at difcretion, 

The fea-men, on the baptizing a thip, 
pretend to a right of cutting off the beak- 
head, unlefs redeemed by the captain. 


BAPTISMAL, fomething belonging to. 


baptifin 5 thus, we fay, baptifmal vow, 
fonts, prefents, &e. ' 


BAPTISTS, in church-hiftory, the name. 


by which the anabaptifts love to diftin- 
guifh themfelves, See ANABAPTISTS. | 


BAPTISTERY, in ecclefiaftical writers, 
a place in which the ceremony of bap- © 
tifm is performed. In the antient church, 


it was one of the exedre or buildings, 
diftin& from the church iffelf, and con- 
fitted of a porch or anti-room, where the 
peifous to be baptized made their confef-_ 
fion of faith; and an inner room where ~ 
the ceremony of baptifin was performed. 
Thus it continued till the fixth century, 


‘when the baptifteries began to be taken 
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2. Baptifm of fire, which is the _ 
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into the church-porch ; and afterwards 
into the church itfelf. It is an obferva- 
tion of fome learned men, that antiently 
there was but one baptiftery in a city, and 
that at the bifhop’s church; and that 
afterwards they were fet up in parith- 
churches, with the fpecial allowance how- 
ever of the bifhop. 

BAR, in a general fenfe, denotes a flender 
piece of wood, or iron, for keeping things 
clofe together. 

Bar, in courts of juftice, an inclofure made 
with a ftrong partition of timber, where 
the council are placed to plead caufes. 
It is alfo applied to the benches, where 
the lawyers or advocates are feated, be- 
caufe antiently there was a bar to feparate 
the pleaders from the attornies and 
others, Hence our lawyers, who are call- 
ed to the bar, or licenced to plead, are 
termed barrifters, an appellation equiva 
lent to licentiate in other countries. 

Bar, in law, a plea of a defendant, which 
is faid-to be fufficient to deftroy the plain- 
tiffs action, It is divided into bar fpe- 
cial, bar to common intendment, bar tem- 
poral, and bar perpetual. Bar fpecial, 
falls out upon fome fpecial circumitances 
of the cafe in queftion, as where an exe- 
cutor being fued for his teftator’s debt, 
pleads that he had no goods in his hands 
at the day on which the writ was fued 
out. Bar to common intendment, isa 
general bar, which commonly difables 
the plaintiff's declaration. Bar tempo- 
rary is fuch as is good for the prefent# but 
may afterwards fail ; and bar perpetual 
is that which overthrows the plaintiff's 
action for ever. In perfonal actions, once 
barred, and ever fo, is the general rule, 
but it is intended, where a bar is to the 
right of the caufe, not where a wrong ac- 
tion is brought. 

Bar, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of 

the feffe, but much lefs. 
It differs from the feffe only in its narrow- 
nefs, and in this, that the bar may be 
placed in any part of the field, whereas 
the feffe is confined to a fingle place. See 
we XXVI. fig. 3. 

' Bar-gemel, that is a double bar, called by 
the French jumelles, and by the latin wri- 
ters jugaria fafciole, and juflitie bijuges, 
is a diminutive of the fefle. See plate 
XXVI. fig. 4. and the article FEssE, 

Bar, in the manege, the higheft part of 
that place of a horfe’s mouth, fituated 
between the grinders and tufhes ; fo that 
the part of the mouth, which lies under, 
and at the fide of the bars, retains the 
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bars has a fine light mouth, with an ever 
and firm appui. See the article APPUI. 
A horfe with round hard bars muft have 
a bitt that will rouze him, that is, one 
that does not bend, to give room to the 
tongue in the middle. 

Thefe are very defperate bars, which 
have been broke and cicatrized, and by 
that means become infenfible. A horfe 
with a fine mouth has his bars fharp, and 
edged like thofe of a barbary horfe. 

Bar, in mufic, a ftroke drawn perpendicu- 
larly acrofs the lines of a piece of mufic, 
including between each two, a certain 
quantity or meafure of time, which is va- 
rious as the time of the mufic is either 
triple or cgmmon. ‘In common time,. be- 
tween each two bars is included the mea- 
fure of four crotchets ; in triple, three. 
The principal ufe of bars is to regulate 
the beating of time, in a concert. See the 
articles Time and Measure. 

Bar, in hydrography, denotes a bank of 
fand, or othér matter, whereby the mouth 
of ariver is in a manner choaked up. 
The term bar is alfo ufed for the ftrong 
beam, wherewith the entrance of an har- 
bour is fecured: this is more commonly 
called boom, 

Bar, BARRA, in commerce. See BARRA. 

Bark, or BAR-LE-DUC, in geography, a 
dutchy belonging to France, lying north- 
welt of Lorrain, on both fides the river 
Maefe, whereof Bar-le-duc is the prin- 
cipal town: eaft longitude 5° 15’, and 
north latitude 48° 40’. 

Bar is alfo a town of Podolia, in Po- 
land, fituated in 28° eaft longitude, and 
48° 20! north latitude, 

BAR-MASTER, among miners, the per- 
fon who keeps the gage, or difh for meas 
furing the ore. 

Bar-sHor, See the article SHOT. 

BARACKS, or Barracks. See the are 
ticle BARRACKS. 

BARACOA, a town on the north-eaft 
part of the iffand of Cuba in north Ame- 
rica, in 76° weft long, and 21° north lat. 

BARALIPTON, among logicians, a term 
denoting the firlt indire&t mode of the firft 
figure of, fyllogifm. A fyllogifm in ba- 
ralipton, is when the two firft propofi- 
tions #re general, and the third particu- 
lar, the middle term being the fubjeét in 
the firft propofition, and the predicate in 
the fecond. Thus, 

Ba Every evil aught to be feared ¢ 

Ra Every violent paffion is an evil 5 

Lip Therefore fomething that ought 
to be feared is a violent paflion. 


“name of the gum. A horle with fenfible BARALLOTS, baralciti, in church-hiko- 
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ry, a fekt of heretics at Bologna in Italy, 
who had all things in common, even 
their wives and children. 

‘Their faeility in complying with all man- 
ner of debauchery, made them get the 
name obedientes, compliers. 

BARANCA, a port-town of Terra Fir- 

ma, in fouth America; fituated about 

thirty miles up the river Grande, in 75° 
30° weft longit. and 11° north latit. 

BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of 
the Jower Empire. Cujas calls them in 
latin protecores, and others give them the 
name of /ecurigeri. It was their bufinefs 
to keep the keys of the city gates, where 
the emperor refided. 

Codinus, and others believe they were 
englifhmen, and that they came from an 
ifland called Thule. 

BARANWAHR, a town of lower Hun- 
gary, not far from the Danube, in 20°? 
eaft longitude, and 46° 20’ north latitude, 

BARAPICKLET, bread made of fine 
flour, and kneaded up with barm, which 
makes it very light and fpungy. Its form 
is round, about a hand breadth. 

BARATHRUM, in antiquity, a deep dark 
pit at Athens, into which condemned 
perfons were caft headlong. It had fharp 
{pikes at the top, that no man might efcape 
out, and others at the bottom to pierce and 
torment fuch as were caft in. 

BARB, or BarBE, in commerce. See the 
article BARBE. 

BARBA, Bearp, in botany, a word uled 
in compofition with others for feveral 
plants: thus, barba aron denotes the fe- 
dum, of common houfe-leek ; barba ca- 
pre, the aruncus of Linneus. See the 
articles SEDUM and ARUNCUS, 

BARBACAN, or BaRBICAN, an outer 
defence, or fortification to a city or caftle, 
ufed efpecially as a fence to the city, or 
walls; alfo, an aperture made in the walls 
of a fortrefs, to fire through upon the 
enemy. 

Barzacan is alfo ufed to denote a fort at 
the entrance of a bridge, or the outlet 
of acity, having a double wall with towers. 

BarBacan, in architecture, a canal, or 
opening left in the wall, for water to 
come in and go out, when buildings are 
erected in places liable to be overflowed, 
or to drain off the water from a terras, 
or the like. 

BARBADOES, one of the britifh caribbee 
iflands, lying eaftward of all the reft, in 
59° 30’ weft longit. and 13° north Jat. 
being only twenty-five-miles in length, 
and about fifteen in breadth. 

Barbadoes-Tar, a mineral fluid of the 
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nature of the thicker fluid bitumens, of 
a naufeous, bitterifh tafte, very ftrong and 
difagreeable {mell, found in many parts 
of America trickling down the fides of 
the mountains, and fometimes floating on 
the furface of the waters. It has been 
greatly recommended in coughs, and 
other diforders of the breaft and lungs. 

BARBARA, among logicians, the firft 
mode of the firft figure of fyllogifins. 

A fyllogifm in barbara, is one wheredf 
all the propofitions are univerfal, and 
affirmative; the middle term being the 
fubject of the firft propofition, and attri- 
bute in the fecond. For example, 

Bar Every wicked man is miferable ; 

Ba All tyrants are wicked men; 

Ra Therefore all tyrants are miferable, 

BARBARIAN, a name given by the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans, to all who 
were not of their own country, or were 
not inftituted in their language, manners 
and cuftoms. 

In this fenfe the word fignified with them 

no more than foreigner, not fignifying, 
as among us, a wild, rude, or uncivilized 
perfon. . 

BARBARISM, in a general fenfe, a rude 
nefs of language or behaviour. 

BARBARISM, in grammar, an offence a- 
gainft the purity of ftile or languages 
or an ungrammatical way of {peaking or 
writing, or contrary to the true idiom of 
any particular language, 

BARBARY, a large tra& of Africa, ex- 
tending along the Mediterranean fea, 
from 2% weft longitude to 30° eaft longi- 
tude, that is, from the river Mulvia, 
which feparates it from Morocco.to 
Egypt. : 

It comprehends the countries of Algiers 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. 

BARBE, in commerce, a barbary horfe; 
greatly efteemed for its beauty, ftrength, 
and fwiftnefs, Barbes are commonly of 
a flim fhape, and have very thin legs; 
they retain their vigour to the laft, and 
are therefore much prized for ftallions, 
They are ufed both for the faddle and the. 
coach. It is reported that they will out- 
run an oftrich, and that fome of them are 
fold for a thoufand ducats, or one hun- 
dred camels; they are fed with camel’s 
milk fparingly, and their genealogy is 
carefully preferved, 2 

Barse, in the military art: to fire in barbe, 
means to fire the cannon over the parapet, 
inftead of firing through the embraflures 5 
in which cafe the parapet muft not be 
above three feet and a half high. 

BarBeE, or BARD, is an old word, de- 
Liz noting 


ey 
BAR 

noting the armour of the horfes of the 
antient knights and foldiers, who were 
accoutered at a}] points. It is faid to he 

.. an armour of iron and leather, where- 

_ with the neck, breaft and fhoulders ot the 
horle were covered. 

Bare, in geography, a-town of new Bif- 
cay in Mexico; fituated in x10? welt 
longitude, and 26° north Jatitude. 

BARBED, ina general fenfe, bearded like 
a fifh-hook, fet with barbes, alfo fhaved 

or trimmed. 

BARBED, and CRESTED, ia heraldry, an 

, appellation given to the combs and gills 
- of acock, when particularized for being 
of aidifferent tin@ture from the body, 
A barbed crofs, is a crofs the extremi- 
ties whereof are like the barbed irons ufed 


for ftriking of fith. See plate XXVI. fig. 1. . 


-BARBEL, Jdarbus, in ichthyology, a {pe- 
cies of cyprinus, with the upper jaw 
longeft, four cirri or beards, and feven 
bones in the pinna ani, 

BARBELICOT A, in ‘hurch-hiftory, a 
fe& of gnoftics, who affirmed that an 
immortal Eon had commerce with a vir- 
gin called Barbeloth, to whom he granted 

_ fucceffively the gift of prophecy, incor- 
roptibility, and eternal life. 

_ Their ceremonies were not jefs abomi- 

_ nable than their doétrine abfurd. 

BA BER, one who makes a trade of 

_ fhaving, or trimming, the beards of 

other men, for money. 

-BARBERINO, a town of Tufcany in Ita- 

ly, fituated upon the river Siera, in 119 
eaft longitude, and 44° 5/ north latitude, 

BARBERRY-BUSH, BerseEris, in bota- 
ny. See the article BERBERIS, 

BARBICAN, or BargBacan. See the 

_ article BARBACAN. 

BARBLES, or Barss, in farriery, the 
knots or fuperfluous flefh, that grow up 
in the channels of a horfe’s mouth, that 
is, in the intervals that feparate the bars, 
and lie under the tongue. 

BARBUDA, one of the britith caribbee 
iflands, about twenty miles long, and 
twelve broad, in 61° weit longitude, and 
18° north latitude. 

BARBUS, the Barspen. See BaRBEL. 

BARCA, a country lying on the Mediter- 
ranean, between Tripoli and Egypt; a 

_ barren defart for the moft part, 

BARCALON, an appellation given to the 
‘prime minifter of the king of Siam. The 
barcalon has in his department every 
thing relating to commerce, both at home 
and abroad. He is likewife {uper-inten- 
dant of the king’s magazines. 


BARCELONA, the chief city of Catalo- 
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nia, in Spain. Jt is fituated in a Targe 
plain along the fhore of the Mediterra- 
nean; being divided into the new and 
old town, feparated from each other by a 
wall and ditch: eaft longitude 2°, ‘and 
north latitude 41° 20/, 
BARCELONETTA, a town of Pied- 
mont, now fubjeé& to France: eat lon- 
gitude 6° 4o0/, and north latitude 44° 35’. 
BARCELOR, or BassEror, aport-town 
on the coaft of Malabar, in 742% 15! eaft 
longitude, and north Jatitude 13° 30’. 
BARCELOS, a town of the province of 
Entre-Minho-Duero, in Portugal, about 
thirty miles north of Porto, in 9° x 5/ weit 
longitude, and 41% 20’ north latitude. 
BARD, a poet among the antient Gauls 
and Britons, who celebrated the praifes 
of heroes, with a view to inculcate vir- 
tue, and fometimes to terminate a dif- 
ference. between two armies at the point 
of engagement, It is difputed wherein 
the bards differed from the druids5 
fome pretend that thefe were the priefts 
and philofophers of the nation, and that 
thofe were only the poets and hiltorians 5 
but it is more probable that druid was a 
general word, comprehending the priefts, 
the judges, the inftru@ors of youth, and 
the bards or poets. See the article 
DrRuviID. 
The bards were not only the poets but 
the genealogifts, biographers, and hilto- 
rians of thofe countries and ages, ‘The 
genealogical fonnets of the irifh bards are 
ftill the chief foundations of the antient 
hiftory of Ireland. It was cuftomary for 
the bards to fing thefe compofitions in'the 
prefence of their nobles, and at their chief 
feftivals and folemnities. In the High- 
lands of Scotland there are bards ftill in 
being, and confiderable remains of many 
of the compofitions of the old britifh bards 
ftill preferved; but the moft genuine, 
intire, and valuable remains of the works 
of the antient bards, and perhaps the 
nobleft fpecimen of uncultivated genius, 
if not the moft fublime fragments of anti- 
ent poetry now extant, are the poems of 
Offian the fon of Fingal, a king of the 
Highlands, who flovrithed in the fecond 
or third century, lately collected by Mr. 
Mac-Pherfon, and by him tranflated 
from the Erfe or Gallic language into 
Englith. ' 
BARDELLRE, in the manege, a faddie 
made in the form of a great faddle, but 
only. of cloth ftuffed with ftraw, and 
tied tight down with packthread, without 
either leather, wood, or iron. In Italy 
they trot their colts with fuch faddles. 
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* BARDESANISTS, in church-hiftory, 
chriftian heretics of the fecond century, 
who maintained that the devil was a felf- 
exiftent independent being; that Jefus 
Chrift was not born of a woman, but 
brought his body with him from heaven ; 
and denied the refurreGtion of the body. 

BARDEWICK, a town of lower Saxony 
in Germany, about feven miles north of 
Lunenburg. 

It is fubjeé&t to the eleftor of Hanover, 
and fituated in rp° 6/ eaft longitude, and 
53° 40! north latitude. 

BARDS, sBarpr. See the article Barn. 

BARDS, in the art of cookery, broad flices 
of bacon, with which pullets, capons, 
pigeons, @c, are fometimes covered, be- 
fore they are roalted, baked, or otherwife 
dreffed. ; 

BARDT, a port-town of Pomerania, in 
Germany : it is fubje€t to Sweden, and 
fituated in 13% 20’ eat longitude, and 
54° 20! north latitude. 

BARE, in a general fenfe, denotes fome- 
thing not cloathed or covered: thus, we 
fay, the bare-footed carmelites, trinita- 
rians, &c. See CARMELITES, 

BAR-FEE, a fee of twenty-pence which 
every prifoner acquitted of felony, pays 
to the gaoler. 

BARFLEUR, a town and cape of Nor- 
mandy, in France, about twelve miles 
eaft of Cherburg: welt longitude 12 14/ 
and north latitude 49° 47’. 

BARGAIN, in commerce, a contraét or 
agreement in buying and felling. Hence, 
to buy a good bargain is to buy cheap. 
Bargain is alfo an agreement to give a 
ertain price, and there are three things 
requifite to make it complete and perfect. 
rz. The merchandize fold. 2. The price. 

. The mutual agreement or confent. 
he merchandize fold ought to be cer- 
tain, the price of the thing fold fhould be 
paid in current money, otherwife it would 
be an exchange; and the confent ought 
to be equally free, on both fides, from er- 
rorand yiolence.~ If then there happens 
to be an erior in the fubftance of the 
thing bought, , it makes the bargain void ; 
but if it lies only in the quality of the 
thing fold, it does not diffolve the bar- 
gain, provided there be no voluntary 
fraud on the fide of the feller. Thus, if 
I defgn to buy pewter, and inftead of 
that, the perfon fells me lead, the fale can- 
not ftand good, becaufe I was impoted 
upon in the very fubftance of the thing I 
~ wanted to buy. But if I defigned to buy 
a clock that went true, and it does not 
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prove fo, the bargain ought to fland, be- 
caufe I was deceived in the qualities only 
of the thing fold to me. 
A bargain and fale of lands, ‘&c. in fee, 
mutt, according to our law, be in writing 
indented and inrolled, either in one of the 
courts at Weftmintter, or in the county 
where the lands lie, before the cuftos ro= 
tulorum, and juttices of peace. A war- 
rant and covenant may be inferted in a 
bargain and fale, but the deed is good 
without any fuch addition ; and if it be 
made for money and natural affection, 
the eftate will pafs, though you do not 
inrol it. 


“BARGE, in naval affairs, a boat of fate 


and pleafure, adorned with various orna- 
ments, having bales and. tilts, and feats 
covered with cufhions and carpets, and 
benches for many oars ; as a company’s 
barge, an admiral’s barge, &c. It is alfe 
the name of a flat-bottomed veffel em- 
ployed for carrying goods in a navigable 
river, as thofe upon the river Thames, 
called weft country barges. ; 

BaRGE-COUPLES, in architecture, a beam 
morticed into another, to ftrengthen the 
building, ' 

BARGE-CouRSE, with bricklayers, a term 
ufed for that part of the tiling which pro-_ 
jects over without the principal rafters, in 
all forts of buildings, where there is ei- 
ther a gable or a kirken-head. : 

BARILLIA,a kind of fpanifh potath, ufed 
in the glafs trade. 

BARING of trees, in agriculture, the tak- 
ing away fome of the earth about the 
roots, that the winter-rain and fnow-water 
may penetrate further into the roots. 
This is frequently practifed in autumn. 

BARK, cortex, in the anatomy of plants, 
the exterior part of trees, correfponding 
to the {kin of an animal. 

The bark may be divided into the out- 
ward fkin, or cuticle; and the inner or 
cortical fubftance. The outward fkin, or 
cuticle, feems to derive its origin from 
the inner or cortical fubftance, and to be 
nothing more than the old bark dried and 
fhrivelled up, being fupplanted yearly by 
a new one, after the fame manner as a 
fnake cafts her fkin. It is compofed of 
little bladders, or veficles horizontally 
placed, fo as to form a ring; among 
which are alfo intermixed, more or le{s, 
feveral parallel woody fibres, or fap vef- 
fels, The inner fubftance confifts, 1. Of 
feveral enfoldments of woody fibres, in- 
terwoven in the manner of a net, and 
wrapping ever each other like the eRe: 
r) 
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efan onion, 2. Of a great many little 
bladders, or veficles, fometimes of an oval, 
and fometimes an angular figure, which fill 
up the {paces between the faid fibres; and 
are placed, as it were, in lines horizontally 
towards the wood, And, 3. Of its own 
peculiar veffels, which contasa the proper 
aud fpecific juice of the plant. The 
woody fibres are certain tubular bodies, 
hollow for the reception of their proper 
fluids ; and are compofed of a great ma- 
‘my fmaller concave fibres, difpofed ina 
quadrangular figure, and communicating 
one with another. Thele vefiels do not 
run in right-lines or parallels; but, for 
the moft part, are gathered together, as it 
were, in little bundles ; which, when 
extended, or feparated from each other, 
form a kind of net, or reticular coat,with 
which they embrace the wood. Dr. Grew 
 ¢alls them the lymphatic duéts, from 
their containing an aqueous, limpid, and 
almoft infipid fluid. The bladders, or 
veficles, which are full of liquor they re- 
ceive from the woody fibres, are, for the 
mioft part, placed horizontally in right- 
ines, which run from the cuticle towards 
. the wood, and are called, by Dr. Grew, 
_ the parenchyma of the bark, as being 
_ analogous to the parenchyma in the bow- 
els of animals. Into thefe tranfverfle ve- 
‘ficles, the afcending fluid, which may be 
ealled the chyle of the tree, is depofited ; 
where having remained for fome time, 
and being intimately mixed with the for- 
mer juice, it is at length exalted into the 
mature of an aliment, and from thence 
diftributed to the other parts of the plant. 
Aind as there is great plenty of this kind 
of fluid in thefe little bladders, or veficles, 
3t is no wonder, that the bark of a tree 
fhould fupply the fire with a ftronger and 
more abundant pabulum, than any other 
tT. 
he antients wrote their books on bark, 
efpecially of the afh and lime-tree, not 
on the exterior, but on the inner and finer 
bark, called philyra. 
There are a great many kinds of barks, 
in ufe in the feveral arts: fome in agri- 
culture, and in tanning leather, as the 
oak-bark ; fome in phyfic, as the guinqui- 
na, or jefuits bark, mace, &c. others in 
dying, as the bark of alder and walnut- 
trees; others in fpicery, as cinnamon, 
eaflia lignea, &c. and others for divers 
ules, as the bark of the cork-tree, linden- 
tree and birch-tree. In the Eaft-Indies, 
they fpin the bark of a certain tree into a 
Ruff. They likewife mix it with filk in 
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manufacturing the ftuffs which go under +. 
the names ot zillacs, cherquemolles and 
fatalonges. : 

BaRK, or JESUtT’s BARK, is a name given 
by way of eminence to the quinquina, 
See the article QUINQUINA. 

Bark, in navigation, a little veffel with two 
or three triangular fails; but, according 
to Guillet, it is a veffel with three mafts, 
viz, a main-maft, fore-maft, and mizen- 
maft, It carries about two hundred tons. 

BARK LONGUE, or BARCA LONGA, a {mall 

~ low fharp-built, but very long veffel with- 
outa deck. It goes with fails and oars, 
and is very common in Spain. 

BARKAN, a town of Hungary, remark- 
able for two victories, which the chriftians 
obtained there over the Turks, the one in 
1664, andthe other in 1683. 

BARKARY, a tan-houfe, or place for 
keeping bark. 

BARK-BINDING, a diftemper incident 
to trees, cured by flitting the bark, or cut- 
ting along the grain, 

BARK-GALLING, is when trees are galled 
with thorns, @c. It is cured by binding 
clay on the galled places. 

BARKHAMSTEAD, a market-town in 
the weft part of Hertfordfhire, about 
eighteen miles weft of Hertford, im 40! 
weft longitude, and 5r° go’ north latit, 

BARKING, a fifhing town of Effex, fitu- 
ated on the river Thames, about eight 
miles eaft of London. 

Barkine of trees, the peeling off the rind 

or bark, 
This muft be done, in our climate, in the 
month of May, becaufe at that time, the 
fap of the tree feparates the bark from 
the wood. It would be very difficult to 
perform it at any other time of the year, 
unlefs the feafon was extremely wet and 
rainy, for heat and drinefs are a very 
great hindrance to it. 

BARKLEY, a markei-town in Gloucefter- 
fhire, about fifteen miles fouth-weft of 
Gloucefter : weft longitude 2° 35’, and 
north latitude 51° 40’. 

BARK WAY, a market-town of Hertford- 

“hire, under the meridian of London, and 
fifteen miles fouth of Cambridge. 

BARLEDUG, the capital of the dutchy of 
Bar. See the article Bar. 

BARLEMONT, a town of Hainault, in 
the french Netherlands; fituated on the 
river Sambre, about fifieen miles fouth of 
Mons: eaft longitude 3° 40’, and north 
latitude 50° ro/. 

BARLERIA, a genus of plants of the 
didynamia angiofpermia clals, the ae 
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of which is monopetalous, and the fruit a 
capfule of a quadrangular figure, formed 
of two valves, with one cell, containing 
feveral plane orbiculated and imbricated 
feeds, 

BARLETTA, a port-town of Barri, in 
the kingdom of Naples, fituated on the 
gulph of Venice, twenty-two miles weft 
of Barri, in 17° eaft longitude, and 412 
north Jatitude. 

BARLEY, HorpDEvM, in botany, See the 
article HORDEUM. 
The feafon for fowing barley differs ac- 
cording to the nature of the foil and fitua- 
tion of the place ; fome fowing in March, 
others in April, and fome in May, yet 
with good fuccefs. 
The principal ufe of barley is for making 
beer: but befides this, it is of confider- 
able ufe in medicine, on account of its 
cooling and abfterfive qualities, Hence, a 
decoétion of barley, efpecially if a little 


nitre be diffolved in it, 1s greatly recom- 


mended in flow fevers. 

BaRLey-corn, the leaft of our long- 
meafures, being the third of an inch. 

BARM, otherwife called Yeast, the head 
or workings out of ale or beer, 

BARNABITES, a religious order, found- 
ed in the fixteenth century, by three ita- 
lian gentlemen, who had been advifed by 
a famous preacher of thofe days to read 
carefully the epiftles of St, Paul. Hence 
they were called clerks of St, Paul, and 
barnabites, becaule they performed their 
firft exercife ina church of St. Barnabas 
at Milan. Their habit is black, and their 
office is to inftruét, catechife, and ferve in 
miffion. 

BARNACLE, bernicla, in ornithology, a 
{pecies of goofe with a black beak, which 
is much fhorter than in the common goofe. 

BaRnacte is alfo a fpecies of fhell-fith, 
otherwife called choncha anatifera, See 
the article CONCHA. 

BARNACLES, in farriery, an inftrument 
compofed of two branches joined at one 
end with a hinge, to put upon _horfes 
nofes when they will not ftand quietly to 
be thod, blooded, or dreffed. ® 

BARNARD-CASTLE, a town of the 
bifhopric of Durham, in 1° 3/ weft lon- 
gitude, and 54° 26/ north latitude. 

BARNET, a market-town of Middlefex 
(part of it in Hertfordfhire) ten miles 
north weft of London, in 10/ welt lon- 
gitude and 51° 42’ north latitude. 

BARNSTABLE, a port-town of Devon- 
fhire 3 fituated on the river Tau, about 
thirty miles north of Exster i weft lon- 
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gitude-4° 10’, and north lati(ude s5° g2%, 
It fends two members to parliament. 
BAROCHE, a port-town of the hither — 
India, in the province of Cambaya ; fitu- 
ated fixty miles north of Surat: eaft lon= 
gitude 72° 5/ and north latitude 22° a’. ” 
BAROCO, in logic, aterm given to the 
fourth mode of the fecond figure of fy1- 
logifms. A fyllogifm in baroco has the 
firtt propofition univerfal and affirmative, 
but the fecond and third particular and 
negative, and the middle term is the pre- 
dicate in the two firft propofitiens. For 
example : 
Nullus homo non eft bipes : 
Non omune animal eft bipes : 
Non omne animal eft homo. 
BAROMETER, a machine for meafuring 
the weight of the atmofphere, and the va- 
riations therein, in order to determine the 
changes of the weather. ' 
The barometer is founded on an experi- | 
ment of Torricelli,who confidering that a 
column of water of about thirty-three feet 
was equal in weight to a column of air of - 
the fame bafe, concluded that a column 
of mercury, no longer than abouttwenty- 
nine inches and a half would be fo too, 
fuch a column of mercury being as heavy 
as thirty-three feet of water. According- 
ly he tried the experiment, and the appa- 
ratus he made ule of is now the common 
barometer or weather-glafs. It is con- 
ftructed in the following manner: AB, 
(plate XXV. fig. 4. n°. 1.) a glalS tube 
of thirty-four inches length, and § of an 
inch in diameter hermetically fealed at A, 
and open at B, is to be filled with quick- 
filver well defecated and purged of its air. 
The finger then being placed on the opea 
end in immediate contaét with the mer- 
cury, fo as to exclude every particle of 
air, the tube is inverted and carefully im- 
merfed, with the finger on the open end, 
into CD, a bafon of the fame prepared 
mercury ; then upon removing~the fine 
ger, the mercury in the bafon will join 
that in the tube, and the faid column of 
mercury in the tube will be feen immedi- 
ately to fubfide, as in the figure; GH 
reprefents the furface of the mercury in ~ 
the tube, and E F that of the mercury in 
the bafon. 
This inftrument is perhaps the beft hi- 
therto contrived for meafuring the air’s 
gravity, which that it may do to the 
greateft perfection, it is neceffary that — 
there be a nonius applied to the index of 
a graduated plate, to meafure more aceu- 
rately the sil¢ and fall of the min 
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A nonius, fo called from the name of 
its inventor, isa {mall plate fo contrived 
_as to flide by a graduated plate in fuch a 
manner, that its index may be always fet 
on one part tothe furface of the mer- 
eury, and on the other end pointing to 
the divifion in the f{cale of inches corre- 
fponding thereto. [tis divided into ten 
equal parts, which together are equai to 
eleven of the divifions of the fcale, that 
js eleven tenths of an inch; and confe- 
~ quently each fmall divifion of the nonius 
is equal to 1.1, two of them to 2.2, three 
of them to 3.3 of an inch, and fo on. 
Whence it is eafy to obferve, that if the 
index points between any two divifions of 
the fcale, we need only look back to fee 
what divifion of the nonius coincides with 
a divifion of the fcale, and that will thew 
the number of tenths of a tenth ; which is 
a great degree of exaéctnels. 
The mercury ftanding at a lefs height, 
the nearer it is carried to the top of the 
atmofphere, renders the barometer ufeful 
im determining the height of mountains, 
-and finding out the different elevation of 
one place above another. Accordingly 
Dr. Halley, in the philofophical tranfac- 
tions, fhews how many feet each inch in 
the defcent of the mercury anfwers to, as 
it is conveyed to any elevated place. See. 
the article ATMOSPHERE. 
But the principal ufe of it is to eftimate 
he gravity of the air at different times, 
in order to forefee the alterations of the 
‘weather ; for which purpofe the follow- 
ing moft remarkable phenomena, re- 
- Jating to the rifing and falling of the 
mercury, are faid to be carefully ob- 
ferved, 3s, The rifing of mercury pre- 
fages in gencral fair weather, and its 
_ falling foul weather. 2. In very hot 
weather, the falling of mercury forefhews 
“thunder, 3. In winter, the rifing pre- 
‘fages froft, but in a continued froft, it 
prefages fnow. 4. When foul weather 
happens foon after the falling of the 
mercury, expect but little of it, and fo on 
the contrary of fair weather. 5. But 
when the mercury continues to rife for 
fome time before the foul weather is over, 
expect a. continuance of fair weather to 
follow. 6, In fair weather, when the 
mercury continues. to fall before rain 
comes, then expeét a great deal of wet, 
and probebly high winds. 7. The un- 
‘ fettled mo ion of the mercury denotes un- 


' certain, and changeable weather. 


From thefe obfervations it appears, that 
it is not fo much the height ef the mer- 
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cury in the tube that indicates the wea- 
ther, as the motion of it up and dows ; 
wherefore, in order to know whether the 


_mercury ts actually rifing or falling, the 


following rules are of ufe. 1, If the 
furface of the mercury is convex, it is 
a fign that the mercury is then rifing. 2. 
If the furface is concave it is finking. 3. 
If the furface is plain, or rather a little 
convex, the mercury is ftationary. 4. If 
the glafs is fmall, fhake the tube, and if 
the air is grown heavier, the mercury 
will rife about half the tenth of av inch ; 
if it.is growing lighter, it will fink as 
much. 

The ufefulnefs of barometers, and the 
advantage that would arife from perceiv- 
ing the moft minute variations in eftimat- 


‘ing the height of places, have given 


occafion to the invention of feveral kinds 
of barometers, different from the torricel- 
Iian or common one, though founded on 
the fame principle. In all thefe, the ar- 
tif’s principal view has been to inlarge 
the fcale of variation, which in the com- 


“mon one, is not above three inches. 


The horizontal or reGtangular barometer 
(ibid. n°, 2.) is hermetically fealed at A, 
and filled with mercury from D to E; 
then as the upper furface of it rifes in 
the tube, fuppole from E to F, the lower 
will be driven from D to G, as many 
times farther as this part of the tube is 
Jefs than that at E. Butit often happens, 
that fome parts of the mercury break off 
from the reft in the leg B C, and are left 
behind, 

The diagonal barometer is reprefented by 
ABC, (ibid. n°. 3.) wherein the mercu- 
vy, inftead of rifing from B to D (fuppole 
that fpace to correfpond to the {cale of va- 
riation In a {trait tube) will rife from B 
to A, for it will always ftand at the fame 
perpendicular heighth, whatever be the 
inclmation of the tube, becaufe fluids 
prefs only according to their perpendicu- 
Jar altitude, But the tube AB muft not 
be too much inclined, left the mercury 
break in it, as inthe former, 


The wheel barometer will be underftood 


from (n°. 4. ibid.) where AB D is a tube 
filled with mercury from a to E, a being 
an iron ball {wimming on the furface of 
the mercury ; thus, as it fubfides on the 
furface of the mercury, draws round the 
little wheel #7, to the circumference of 
which it is fixed by means of the ftring 
ac. This wheel carries the index PQ, 


‘which points to the graduated edge o 


the circle KL, and by its motion, fhew 
the 
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the moft minute variations of the mer- 
cury. When the ball a is raifed by the 
mercury on which it fwiims, the index is 
drawn on the contrary way by a leffer 
ball_4, which hangs on the other fide of 
the wheel. ‘The friction in this machine, 
unlefs it be made with great accuracy 
indeed, renders it ufelels, 

The pendent barometer confifts of a fmall 
conical tube (ibid. n°, 5.) hermetically 
fealed at A, and filled with mercury 
from C to D, and empty from thence to 
A. Now fuppoling the gravity of the 
air increafed, it will raife the mercury 
higher in the tube, and fo force it into a 
narrower part; by which means the co- 
lumn becoming longer, its perpendicular 
preffure upon the air below will be pro- 
portionably increafed. On the contrary, 
when the air becomes lighter, the mercu- 
ry defcends into a larger part of the tube, 
and by that means has the length of its 
column proportionably contracted. But 
in this barometer either the tube muft be 
very {mall, in which cafe the friction of 
the mercury againft the fides will hinder 
it from rifing and falling freely; or 
when the tube is large, the air will get 
in, and be apt to divide the column in 
feyeral places. 
Thefe are the principal contrivances hi- 
therto invented for inlarging the f{cale of 
variation in fimple mercurial barometers. 
There are other inventions of compound 
barometers, viz, fuch as are made of 
mercury and water, or other liquors, as 
the marine barometer and ftatical ba- 
rometer; but they are fo difficult to 
make, fo faulty when made, and fo trou- 
blefome to ufe, that we fhall not defcribe 
them, However, that the reader may 
have an idea of two of the beft fort, we 
fhall prefent him with a defcription of that 
of Des Cartes, and of that which owes 
its invention to Mr, Rowning. 
That of Des Cartes is a bent tube A BC, 
(ibid. n? 6.) hermetically fealed at A, fill- 
ed with water from F to D,,from D to E 
with mercury, and empty from thence to 
the top. Then, upon the mercury’s rifing, 
fuppofe from Eto M, and falling as much 
_at D, the furface of the water at F would 
fink fo many times farther than the furface 
of the mercury at D as the tube C G was 
fmalier than GH. But the water here 
is liable to evaporate. 
ABC (ibid, n° 7.) reprefents Mr. Rown- 
ing’s, and is a compound tubefealed at A, 
and open at C, empty from A to D, filled 
with mercury, from thence to B, and 
VoL, i,* 
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from thence to E with water. Let GBH 
be an horizontal line, then it is plain, 
from the nature of the fyphon, that all 
the compound fluid contained in the part 
from H to G, muft ever be in equilibrio 
with itfelf, be the weight of the air what 
it will, becaufe the preflure at H and G. 
muft be equal, Whence it is evident, 
that the column of mercury D H is in 
equilibrio with the column of water GE, © 
and acolumn of air of the fame bafe con- | 
jointly, and will therefore vary with the 
fum of the variations of each of thefe. 
The great property of this barometer is, 
that the fcale of variation may be increafed 
ad infinitum, 

BARON, a degree of nobility next below . 
a vifcount, and above a baronet. It is 
probable that formerly all thofe were ba- 
rons, who had lordfhips with courts- 
baron, and foon after the conqueft all 
fuch fat in the houfe of peers ;, but they 
being very numerous, it grew an order 
and culftom, that none fhould fit but fuch 
as the king thought fit to call up by writ, 
which ran pro hac wice tantum. ‘This 
ftate of nobility being very precarious, 
they at length obtained of the king let- 
ters patent, and thefe were called barons | 
by patent, or creation, the only way now 
in ufe of making barons, unleis when 
the fon of a'lord, in his anceftor’s lifes 
time, is fummoned by writ. 

On folemn occafions, barons wear a coro 
net, reprefented in plate XXVI, fig. 2. 

Baron by tenure, one who held certain 
territories of the king, who {till retained 
the tenure in chief to himfelf, 

Barons of the exchequer, the four judges © 
to whom the adminittiation of juitice is 
commnitted, in caufes between the king 
and his (abjeéts, relating to matters con- 
cerning the revenue. They were former- 
ly barons of the realm, but of late are » 
generally perfons learned in the laws, 
Their office is alfo to Jook into the ac- 
counts of the king, for which reafon the 
have auditors under them. See the ar- 
ticle AUDITOR. : 

Barons of the cinqueports are fixteen mem- 
bers of the houfe of commons, eleéted by 
the cinqgeports, two for each port. See 
the article CrnQurroRTs. 

BarON AND FEME, in our Jaw, a term 
ufed for the hufband in relation to his 
wife, who is called feme ; and they are 
deemed but one perion, fo that a wife 
cannot be witnefs for, oragainft, her huf- 
band, nor he for or againit his wife, ex» 
cept in cafes of high treafon. : 

Mm Bagon 
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Baron AND FEME, in heraldry; is when 
the coats of arms of a man and his wife 
are borne per pale in the fame efcutcheon, 
the man’s being always on the dexter 
fide, and the woman’s on the finifter ; 
but here the woman is fuppofed not an 

_heirefs, for then her coat muit be borne 
by the hufband on an efcutcheon of pre- 
tence. See the articles PALE and Es- 
CUTCHEON of pretence. 

Prender de BARON, See PRENDER. 

BARONET, a modern degree of honour, 
next toa baron, created by king James I. 
in order to propagate a plantation in UI- 
fter, in Ireland, for which purpofe each of 
them was to maintain thirty foldiers in 
Ireland, for three years, after the rate of 
eight pence fterling per day to each fol- 
dier. ‘The honour is hereditary, and 
they have the precedence of all knights, 
except thofe of the garter, bannerets, and 
privy-counfellors. They are ftiled ba- 
ronets in all writs, and the addition of 
Sir is attributed to them, as the title of 
Lady is to their wives. No honour is to 
be created between barons and baronets. 

BARONY, the honour and territory which 
pre title toa baron, whether he be a 
Jayman or a bifhop. See Baron, 
ficcording to Braéton, a barony is a 
sight indivifible ; wherefore, if an inhe- 
ritance is to be divided among cobeirs, 
though fome capital mefluages may be 
divided, yet if the capital metluage be the 
head of a county or barony, it may not 
be parcelled ; and the reafon is, left by 
this divifion many of the rights of coun- 
vies and baronies by degrees come to no- 
thing, to the prejudice of the realm, which 
3s faid to be compotfed of counties and ba- 
ronies. 

‘The baronies belonging to bithops are by 
fome called regalia, as being held folely 
on the king’s liberality. 

In fome cates it is ida barony mey he 
aliened or intailed, and the honour 
pals accordingly, A certain number of 
knight's fees antiently made a barony. 

BAROSCOPE, the fame with barometer. 

_ See the article BAROMETER. 

BARR, or Bar. See the article Bar. 

BARR. Dick, taille dice, fo contrived as not 
readily to turn up certain fides. 

BARRA, in commerce, a Jong meafure 
wed in Portugal and fome parts of Spain, 
to meafure woollen cloths, linen cloths, 
and ferges. There are three forts, the 
barra of Walencia,'13 of which make 12 
@ yards englith meafure ; the barra of 
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Caftile, 7 of which make 6 3 yards 5 and 
the barra of Aragon, 3 of which make 
2 4 yards englifh, 


BARRA, in geography, one of the fcotch 


weftern iflands, fituated in 10° weft lon. 
and 56° 4o/ north latitude. 

It is alfo the name of a kingdom in Af- 
rica. . 


BARRACAN, in commerce, a fort of 


ftuff, not diapered, fomething like cam- 
blet, but of acoarfer grain. It is ufed 
to make cloaks, furtouts, and fuch other 
garments, to keep off the rain. 


BARRACKS, or Baracxs, places for 


foldiers tolodge in, efpecially in garrifons. 
Dr. Pringle obferves, that damp barracks 
are highly injurious to the health of thofe 
lodged in them; and therefore ought to 
be altogether rejeéted, or remedied by 
fome mens or other, 


BARRACOL, in ichthyology, the englifh 


name of the fmooth raja, with {pines 
about the eyes, and three rows of them 
at the tail. See the article Raja. 


BARRATOR, in law, a common mover 


ot maintainer of fuits and quarrels, either 
in courts or elfewhere in the country. A 
man cannot be adjudged a barrator for 
bringing any number of fuits in his own 
right, though they are vexatious. Bar- 
rators are punifhed by fine and imprifon- 
ment. 


BARRATRY, in law, fignifies the fo- 


menting quarrels and law-fuits, See the 
preceding article, 


BarRaTRyY, ina fhip-mafter, is his cheat- 


ing the owners. If goods delivered on 
fhip-board, are embezzled, all the mari- 
ners ought to contribute to the fatisfaction 
of the party that loft his goods, by the 
maritime law; and the caule is to be tri- 
edin the admiralty. Ina cafe, where a 
fhip was infured againtt the barratry of 
the matter, @c. and the jury found that 
the fhip was loft by the fraud and negli- 
gence of the matter, the court agreed that 
the fraud was barratry,-tho’ not named in 
the covenant; but that negligence was not. 


BARRE, or Bar. See the article Bar. 
BARREAUX-FORT, a fortrefs of Sa- 


voy, having Montmelian on the north, 
and Grenoble on the fouth 3 fituated in 
5% 30’ eaft lon. and 45° north latitude. 


BARREL, in commerce, a round veflel, 


extended more in length than in breadth, 
made of wood, in form of a little tun, 
See the article Tun. 

It ferves for holding feveral forts of mer- 


chandize, 
Barrel 
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Barrel is alfo a meafure of liquids, The 
englifh barrel, wine meafure, contains 
the eighth part of a tun, the fourth part 
of a pipe and one half of an hogfhead; that 
is to fay, it contains thirty-one gallons 
and a half: a barrel, beer-meafure, con- 
tains thirty-fix gallons: and ale meafure, 
thirty-two gallons. The barrel of beer, 
vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar, 
ought to contain thirty-four gallons, ac- 
cording to the ftandard of the ale-quart. 

BarREL alfo denotes a certain weight of 
feveral merchandizes, which differs ac- 
cording to the feveral commodities: a 
barrel of effex butter weighs one hundred 
and fix pounds, and of fuffolk butter, 
two hundred and fifty-fix pounds, The 
barrel of herrings ought to contain thirty- 
two gallons wine-meafure, which amount 
to about twenty-eight gallons old ftand- 
ard, containing about a thoufand herrings, 
The barrel of falmon mutt contain forty- 
two gallons, The barrel of eels the fame, 
‘The barrel of foap mult weigh two hun- 
dred and fifty fix pounds, 

BARREL, in mechanics, a term given by 
watch-makers to the cylinder about which 
the {pring is wrapped: and by gun-finiths 
to the cylindrical tube of a gun, piftol, 
&e. through which the ball is difcharged. 

BaRREL, in anatomy, a pretty large ca- 
vity behind the tympanum of the ear, 
about four or five lines deep, and five or 
fix wide. It is lined with a fine mem- 
brane, on which there are feveral veins 
and arteries. In this cavity ave four fmall 
folid bones,not covered witha periofteum, 
as the reft of the bones of the body are, 

Thundering BARRELS, in the military art, 
are filled with bombs, grenades, and 
other fireeworks, to be rolled down a 
breach. 

BARRELING, the putting certain com- 
modities into barrels; thus we fay, to 


barrel falmon, herring, @c. See the ar-’ 


ticles SALMON and HERRING. 

BARRENNESS, the fame with fterility. 
See the article STERILITY. 

BARRERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-tetragynia ciafs of plants, the 
corolla whereof 1s compofed of five oval 
petals, with very long filiform ungues ; 
the anthere are fimple; the germen is 
rude, immerfed in the cup, and quin- 
quefid ; the ftyles are five, they are fili- 
form, and of the length of the ftamina ; 
the ftigmata are obtufe. 

BARRI, acity of the kingdom of Naples, 
and capital of a province of the fame 
name, fiuated on the gu!pb of Venice, in 
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17° 40! ealt long. and 40° 40! north Jat. 
BARRICADE, or BarRicaDo, a war-" 
like defence, confifting of empty barrels 
and fuch like veffels, filled with earth, 
ftones, carts, trees cut down, againft an 
enemy’s fhot, or affault ; but generally 
trees cut with fix faces, which are.crofled 
with battoons as long asa half-pike, bound 
- about with iron at the feet. 
BARRIER, in fortification, a kind of fence 
made at a paflage, retrenchment, Gc. 
to ftop up the entry thereof, and is com- 
pofed of great ftakes, about four or 
five feet high, placed at the diftance of 
eight or ten feet from one another, with 
tranfums, or over. thwart rafters, to ftop 
either horfe or foot, that would enter or 
ruth in with violence: in the middle is a 
moveable bar of wood, that opens and . 
fhuts at pleafure, A barrier is commonly 
fet up in a void fpace, between the cita- 
del and the town, in half-moons, &c. 
Barrier has been alfo ufed to fignify a 
martial exercife of armed men, fighting 
together with fhort fwards, within rails — 
or bars, which inclofed them. 
BARRING a vein, in farriery, an opera~ 
tion performed upon the veins of a horfe’s 
legs, and other parts of his body, with 
intent to ftop the courfe, and Jeffen the 
quantity of the malignant humours that 
prevail there. 
It is done by opening the fkin above the 
part, and, after difengaging it, and tye 
ing it both above and below, ftriking be- 
tween the two ligatures. When horfes 
have got traverfe mules, or kibed heels, 
and rat tails, or arre(ts in the hinder legs, 
it is common to barr a vein. 
BARRISTER, in common law, a perfon 
qualified and impowered to plead and 
defend the caufe of clients, in the courts 
of juftice. They are of two forts, the 
outward, or outer barrilters, who, by 
theirJong ftudy in, and krowledge of, the. 
Jaw, which mutt be for a term of feven 
years at leaft, are called to public. prac- 
tice, and always plead without the bar. 
The inner barriflers are thofe who, bes 
caufe they are either attorney, folicitor, fer- 
jeint, or council to the king, are allowed, 
out of refpeét, the privilege of pleading 
within the bar. But at the rolls, and fome 
other inferior courts, all barrifters are 
admitted within the bar, 
Barrifters, in the englith law, amount 
to the fame with licentiates and advocates 
in other countries, and courts, where the 
civi!, @c, laws obtain, 
BARROW, in the falt-works, wicker 
Mm: cafes, 


cafes, almoft in the fhape of a fugar-loaf, 
wherein the falt is put to drain. 
Barrow, alfo denotes a Jarge hillock, or 
mount of earth or ftones, raifed, by the 
the antients, asa fepulchral monument, 
more efpecially over their i!!uftrious dead, 
'Thefe barrows were, by the Romans, call- 
ed tumuli, and are ftill to be feen in great 
numbers in almoit ali parts of Britain, 
Ireland, and the britith Ifles, as well as 
jn feveral other countries, Some of thefe 
barrows appear rude and tuinultuary; 


others are more regular, and trenched - 


round: fome are the fepulchral monu- 
ments of antient Britons; others of Ro- 
mans, and others of Saxons and Danes. In 
fome have been found urns, afhes, and cal- 

. cined bones ; in others human {keletons. 

BARRULET, in heraldry, the fourth part 
of the bar, or the one half of the cloffet: 
an ufual bearing in coat-armour, 

BARRULY, in heraldry, is when the field 
is divided bar-ways, that is acrofs from 
fide to fide, into feveral parts. See plate 
XXVI. fig. 5. 

BARRY, in heraldry, is when an efcut- 

~ cheon is divided bar-ways, that is acrofs 
from fide to fide, into an even number 
of partitions, confifting of two or more 
tinétures, interchangeably difpofed : it is 
to be expreffed in the blazon by the word 
barry, and the number of pieces muft be 

- fpecified ; butif the divifions be odd, the 
field muft be firft named, and the number 
of bars expreffed. 

BaRRY-BENDY is when an efcutcheon is di- 
vided evenly, bar and bend- ways, by lines 
drawn tranfverfe and diagonal, inter~ 
changeably varying the tinétures of which 
it confifts. See plate XXVI. fig. 6. 

BaRRY-FILY is when a coat is divided 

by feveral Jines drawn obliquely from 
fide to fide, where they form acute 
angles, 

BARSANIANS, in church-hiftory, cer- 
tain heretics, who raaintained the errors 
of the gajanites, and made their facrifices 
eonfift in taking wheat flour to their 
mouth, on the top of their finger. 

BARSE, a name fometimes given to the 

~'pearch. . 

BARTERING, in commerce, the ex- 

' changing of one commodity for another, 

or the trucking wares for. wares, among 
merchants. - : 

Rartering was the original and natural 
way of cominerce, precedent to buying; 
there being no buying till money was in- 
vented, though, in exchanging, both par- 
ties are buyers and fellers. The only dif- 
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ficulty in this way of dealing lies inthe 
due proportioning the commodities to be 
exchanged, fo as that neither party fuf- 
tain any lofs. 
The following example will fufficiently 
explain the method of proportioning the 
commodities, Two merchants A, and 
B. barter; A. would exchange 5 C. 
3 quarters. 14. Ib. of pepper, worth 34. 
yos. per C. with B. for cotton worth 
rod. per pound ; how much cotton muft 
B. give A. for his pepper ? 
In order to folve this: queftion, and ail 
others of the fame nature, we muft firit 
find, by proportion, the true value of that 
commodity whofe quantity is given; 
which, in the prefent cafe, is peppers 
and then find how much of the other com- 
modity will amount to that fum, at the 
rate propofed, 
Firfi, to find the value of the pepper, fay 
As 1C.isto3l. 105, fois 5 C. 3 quar- 
ters 14. Ih. tozod 15. 3d. thetrue value 
of the pepper. 
Then it is eafy to conceive that A. ought 
to have as much cotton at 10d, per pound, 
as will amount tozo0/. 115, 3d. which 
will be found by the following propor 
tion. 
As 10d. isto rib. foisaol. rrs. 3d. 
to 4.C, 1 quarter 17 1 16,—And fo much 
cotton mutt B, give A. for his 5C. 3 quar 
ters 14 Ib. of pepper. fagape? *% 
BARTHOLOMEW, or St. BarTuHo- 
LOMEW, one of the Caribbee iflands, fi- 
tuated in 62° 5/ weft longit. and 18° 6/ 
north latitude. “pays 
BARTON, a market-town in Lincoln 
fhire, fituated on the fouthern fhore of the 
Humber, thirty miles fouth-eaft of York, 
in 15’ weft long. and 53° 45/ north Jat. 
BarTOn is alfo ufed, in the weft of Eng- 
land, for the demefne lands of a manor 5 
alfo for the manor-houfe; and in'fome 
arts for out-houfés, &c. : 
BARTRAMIA, in botany, is a genus of 
the decandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
the calyx of which is aperianthium, cut 
into five parts: the corolla:confifts of five 
wedge-fhaped petals ; the fruit is globu- 
Jar, and the feeds are four in number, con- 
vex on one fide, and angular on the 
other,: «> Bea 
BARTSIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angiofpermia clais of plants; 
whole flower confifts of one petal, hav- 
ing the upper lip longeft ; the feeds are 
numerous, final], angular, and inclofed’ 
in capfules. 
BARUTH, an indian meafure, containing 
‘¢ bie Vt jh afevens 
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feventeen gantans: it ought to weigh 
about three pounds and an half of englith 
avoirdupois, 

BARULES, inchurch-hiftory, certain he- 

’ retics, who held that the fon of God had 
only a phantom of a body; that fouls 
were created before the world, and that 
they lived all at one time. 

BARYTONUM, in the italian mufic, the 

fame with our bafs, See the article Bass. 

BASS-RELIEF. See the article Basso- 
RELIEVO,. 

BASALTES, in natural hiftory, called al- 
fo coticula, lapis heraclius, and lapis h- 
dius, a kind ot marble, of a very fine tex- 
ture of a deep glofly black, refembling 
that of polifhed fteel, and mixed with no 
other colour, nor any extraneous matter of 
any kind, The moft remarkablequality of 
this marble is its figure, being never found 
in Itrata, like other marbles, but always 
ftanding up in the form of regular angular 
columns, compofed of a number of joints, 
one placed on, and nicely fitted to another, 
as it formed by the hands of a {kilful 
workinan. It is remarkably hard and 
heavy, will not ftrike fire with fteel, and is 
a fine touch-ftone. See plate XXVI. fig. 7. 
The bafaltes was originally found in co- 
lumns in Ethiopia, in fragments in the 
river Tmolus, and fome other places ; 
we now have it frequently, both in co-+ 
lumns and {mall pieces, in Spain, Ruffia, 
Poland, near Drefden, and in Sileha; 
but the nobleft ftore in the world feems 
to be that called the Giant’s caufe-way, 
in Ireland, where it rifes far up in the 
country, runs into the fea, croffes its 
bottom, and si‘esagain on theoppofiteiand, 

BASARUCO, in commerce, a fimall bafe 
coin in the Eafi-Indies, being made on- 
ly of very bad tin. There-are, however, 
two forts of this coin, a good and a bad, 
which is g i value lower than the good. 

BASE, in geometry, the loweft file of the 

’ perimeter of a figuré: ‘thus, the bafe of 
a triangle may be faid of any of its 
fides, but more properly of the loweft, or 
that which is parallel to the horizon. In 
rectangled triangles, the bafe is properly 
that fide oppofite to the right angle. See 
the article HYPOTHENUSE, 

Bask of a /folid figure, the loweft fide, or 

* that on which it ftands; and if the folid 
has two oppoiite parallel plane fides, and 
one of them is the bafe, then the other is 
called the bafealfo. = * 

BASE of a conic fedtion, a right line in the 

' hyperbola and parabola, ariling from the 
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common interfeétion of the fecant plane, - 


BAS 


and the bafe of the cone. 
Altern Bask. See the article ALTERN. 
Base, in architecture, is ufed for any body 


which bears another, but particularly for | 


the lower part of a column and pedeftal, 
The bafe of a column is that part between 
the thaft and the pedeftal, if there be any 
pedeftal, or if there be none, between the 
thaft and the plinth, or zocle. The bafe 
is different in the different orders. 

The tufcan bafe is the moft fimple of all 
others, having only a fingle tore. The 
doric bafe has an aftragal more than the 


tufcan, and that was introduced by the . 


moderns. The ionic bafe has a large 
tore over two flender f{cotias, feparated. 


by two aftragals, according to Vitruvius. — 


The corinthian bafe has two tores, two 
fcotias, and two aftragals. —The compo- 
fite bafe has an aftragal lefs than the corin- 
thian, The attic or atticurgic bafe, fo 
called, becaufe it was introduced: by the 


Athenians, has two tores and a fcotia, 
and is a proper bafe for ionic and compo- _ 


fite columns. See Ionic, Doric, &e. 


BasE RUDENTE/E, that which has its, tores: . 


cut like cables. 

Base, in fortification, the exterior fide of 
the polygon, or that imaginary line which 
is drawn from the flanked angle of a baf- 
tion, tothe angle oppofite to it. 

Base, in gunnery, the leaft fort of ord- 
nance, the diameter of -whofe bore is 
1 1 inch, weight 200 pound, length 4 
feet, load 5 pound, fhot s 4 pound wt. 
and diameter 1 2 inch. 


BAsE LINE, in perfpeétive, the common” 


fe&tion of a picture, and the geometrical 
plane. 

Diflin@ Base, in optics. See Focus, 

Base of the heart, in anatomy, denotes its 
upper part. 
The term bafe is fometimes aifo ufed fos 
the root of the os hyoides, 

Base, or Bass, inmufic. See Bass. 

Bass, in’ law. Bafe eftate, fuch as bafe 
tenants have in their hands. Bafe te- 
nure, the holding by villenage or other 
cuftomary fervices; as diftinguifhed from 
the higher tenures in capite, or by mili- 
tary fervice. Bafe fee, is to hold in fee 
at the will of the Jord, as diftinguifhed 
from he tenure, Bafe court, any 
court not of record. 

Base POINT, in heraldry. See Pornr. 

BASEMENT, in architeMure, a bafe con- 
tinued a confiderable length, as round a 


houfe, room, &e. 
‘ cae BASHAW, 


BAS. 


BASHAW, a turkith governor of a pro- 

vinee, city, or other diftri&, 
Bafhaws include beglerbegs, and fome- 
‘times fangtacbegs, though a diftinétion is 
| ‘fometimes made, and the name bafhaw 
is appropriated to.the middle fort, or 
fisch as have two enfigns or horfe-tails 
carried before them, Thofe who have 
the honour of three tails, are called beg- 
lerbegs ; and thofe who have only one, 
fangiachegs. 
‘The appellation bafhaw is given by way 
of courtefy, to almoft every perfon of any 
figure at the grand fignior’s court. 

BASIGLOSSUS, or BastocLossus. See 
the article Bas!ocLossus, 

BASIL, in geography, a city and canton 
of Switzerland, near the confines of Al- 
face, fituated on both fides the river 
Rhine. _ 

The city is large, populous, and forti- 

. fied ; being fituated in 7° 40’ eaft longit. 

~ -and 47° 40’ north latitude. 

Basiz, in botany, the englith name of a 
genus of plants called by botanifts ocp- 
mum. See the article OCyMuUM, 

BasiL, among joiners, the floping edge 
of a chiffel, or of the iron-of a plane, to 
work on foft wood: they ufually make 
the bafil twelve degrees, and for hard 
wood eighteen; it being remarked, that 
the more acute the bafil is, the better the 
inftrument cuts; and the more obtule, 
the fronger and fitter it is for fervice. 

Order of St. Basti, the moft antient of all 

_ the religious orders, was very famous in 
the eait. It paffed into the weft about 
the year 1057, and was held in great 
efteem, efpecially in Italy, As to their 
rules, the italian monks of that order faft 
every Friday in the year: they eat meat 
but three times a week, and then but 
once a day: they work all together at 
certain hours of the day: their habit is 
nearly like that of the benedi&ines, and 

\ they wear a {mall beard ike the fathers of 

the miffion. 

BASILARE os, in anatomy, the fame 
with os /phenoides. See SPHENOIDES. 
BASILIC, in antient architeflure, a term 
ufed for a large hall, or public place, 
with ifles, porticos, galleries tribunals, 
&c. where princes fat and adminiftied 
juftice in perfon, But the name has fince 
been transferred, and is now applied to 
fuch churches, temples, @c. which by 
their grandeur as far furpafs other 
churches as princes palaces do private 
houfes : as alfo to certain {pacious halls 
in princes courts, where the people hold 
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their affemblies: and to fuch ftately 
buildings as the Palais at Paris, and the 
Royal-exchange at London, where mer- 
chants meet and converfe. 

BASILICA, in anatomy, the interior 
branch of the axillary vein, running the 
whole length of the arn1, See the articles 
AXILLARY and VEIN. 

BASILICATE, a province of the king- 
dom of Naples, having the Terra di Bar- 
ri onthe north, and the province of Ca- 
labria on the fouth. 

BASILICI, a denomination given in the 
‘greck empire to thofe who carried the em-~ 
peror’s orders and commands. 

BASILICON, in pharmacy, an epithet for 

a great many compofitions to be found in 
the antient medicinal writers: but it more 
particularly denotes an officinal ointment, 
compofed of wax, refin, pitch, and oil 
of olives, from thence called tetraphar- 
maCum. 
It is much ufed to incarnate wounds ; 
though of late our furgeons begin to fub- 
ftitute, for fuch intentions, dreffings that 
are not fo liable to produce fungofities. 
See the article Wounb. 

BASILICS, bajilica, a body of the roman 
laws, tranflated into greek. The bafilics 
comprehend the inftitutes, digefts, code, 
novels, and fome ediéts of Juttinian and 
other emperors. 


BASILICUS, in aftronomy, cor leonis, a 


fixed ftar of the firft magnitude in the 
conftellation leo. See the article Leo. 

BASILIDIANS, in church-hittory, a 
branch of gnoftics, who maintained that 
Chrift’s body was only a phantom, and 
that Simon the Cyrenean fuffered in his 
ftead, 

BASILISK, bafilifcus, a fabulous kind of 
ferpent, faid to be produced from a cock’s 
egg, hatched by a ferpent, and fuppofed 
to kill by its breath or fight only. 

BasILisk, in military affairs, a large piece 
of ordnance, being a forty-eight pounder, 
and weighing about feven thoufand two 
hundred pounds, The bafilitks of the 
French are but ten feet long, thole of the 
Dutch fifteen. 

BASINGSTOKE, a market-town: of 
Hamphhire, about fixteen miles north- 
eaft of Winchefter, in 12 15’ weft long. 
and 51° 20 north latitude. 

BASIOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muicle. 
ariling from the bafe of the os hyoides, 
and running along the middle of the 
tongue towards its apex: with the affift- 
ance. of the ceratogloffus, it draws the 
tongue backward, and makes it fhorter. 

, BASIS, 
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BASIS, Base, in geometry, See Base. 

Basis, among phyficians, denotes the prin- 
cipal ingredients in compound medi- 
cines, 

BASKET, a kind of veffel made of twigs 
interwoven together, in order to hold 
fruit, earth, &c. It denotes an uncertain 
quantity, as a bafket of medlars is two 
buthels 5 of afa foetida from twenty to fif- 
ty pounds weight. 

BaskETs of earth, in the military art, call- 
ed by the French corbeilles, are {mall baf- 
kets uféd in fieges, on the parapet of a 
trench, being filled with earth. They are 
about a foot anda half high, about a foot 
and a half diameter at the top, and eight 
or ten inches at bottom, fo that being fet 
together, there is a fort of embraflures 
jeft at their bottoms, through which 
the foldiers fire, without expofing them- 
felves. 

BaskeT-Fisu, akind of ftar-fith caught in 
the feas of north America, See the article 
STAR-FISH. 

BaskeT-saLT,that made from falt-{prings, 
being purer, whiter, and compofed of fi- 
ner grains than the common brine-falt. 

BASKET- TENURE, a tenure of lands by the 
fervice of making the king’s bafkets. 

BASKIRI, acountry of mufcovitith Tar- 
tary, bounded on the north by the Tar- 
tars of Tumen, on the eaft by Barabin- 
ikoi, on the fouth by the mountain Sor- 
tora, and on the weft by the dutchy of 
Bulgaria. 

BASON, pelvis, in anatomy. Sce the ar- 
ticle PeLvis. 

BasoON, in hydraulics, a refervoir of water, 
ufed for various purpofes: thus we fay, 
the bafoa of a jet d’eau, the bafon of a 
fountain, and Jikewife the bafon of a port 
or harbour. See the article Dock. 

Bason of a bath, among the antients, that 

place into which they defcended by fteps, 
in order to bathe. Vitruvius calls it da- 
brum, 
The french archite&ts diftinguifh bafons 
into different kinds, acco ding to their 
figure or ule; as’ bajons a rigole, or 
trenched bafons : ba/ans en coquille, in the 
farm of a fhell ; and bafons de partage, 
diftributing bafons. 

Bason, in jewith antiquities, the laver of 
the tabernacle, made of the brafs looking- 
glailes belonging to thofe devout women 
that watched and ftood centinels at the 
door of the tabernacle. 

BasoN, in mechanics, a term ufed by glafe- 
gtinders for a dith of copper, iron, @e. 
in which they grind convex glaffes, as 
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concave ones are formed on fpheres s and 


by hatters for a round iron moul@, in 
which they form the matter of their hats, 


and alfo for a leaden one for the brims of 


hats, having an aperture in the middle, 
of a diameter fufficient for the largeft 
block to go through. : 

Basons of a ballance, the two feales o 
difhes fattened to the extremities of the 
ftrings, the one to hold the weight, and 
the other the thing to be weighed, 

Sale by the Bason, at Amfterdam, is a 
public fale made by authority, over which 
prefides an officer, appointed by the ma- 
giftrates. It is fo called becaufe, before 
the lots are delivered to the highett bid- 
der, they commonly ftrike on a copper 
bafon, to give notice that the lot is going: 
to be adjudged. 

BASQUE, or Lagour, the fouth-weft 
divifion of the province. of Gafcony, in 
France. 

BASS, in mufic, that part of a concert 
which is moft heard, which confifts of the 
graveft and deepeft founds, and which is 
played on the largelt pipes or ftrings of a 
common inftrument, as of an organ, lute, 
Gc, or on inftruments larger than ordi- 
nary, for that purpofe, as bafs-viols, 
baffoons, ba{s-hautboys, &c. The bafs 
is the principal part of a mufical compo- 
fition, and the foundation of harmony ; 
for which reafon it is a maxim amon 
muficians, that when the bafS is good, 
the harmony is feldom bad. 

Thorough-Bass is the harmony made by the 
ba{s-viols, or theorbo’s continuing to play 
both while the voices fing, and the other 
inftruments perform their parts, and alfo 
filling up the intervals, when any of the 
other parts top. It is played by cyphers 
marked over the notes, on the organ, 
fpinet, harpficherd, &c. and frequently 
fimply, and without cyphers, on the bafs- 
viol, and baffoon. f 

Counter-Bass is a fecond or double bafs, 
where there are feveral in the fame con- 
cert. 

Bass, in geography, an inacceffible rock 
in the Edinburgh frith, 

Bass, among gardeners, a foft kind of 
fedge or ruth ufed in binding plants, &c. 

BASSAIM, or Baccerm, a port-town of 
the hither India, fubje&t to the Portu- 


guefe, fituated in 72° «/ eaft lon. and 19? . 


30’ north latitude. 

BASSE, in ichthyology, a fpecies of pearch, 
other wife called dupus marinus, or the fea- 
wolf. a 

BASSET, a game at cards, faid to have 

been 


BAS 


heen invented by a noble Venetian, for 
which he was banifhed. 
The perfons concerned in it are a dealer, 
or banker, his affiftant, who fupervifes 
the jofing cards, and the punter, or any 
one who plays againft the banker. 

BASSIGNY, the fouth-eaft divifion of the 
province of Champaign, in France. See 
the article CHAMPAIGN. 

BASSOON, a mufical inftrument of the 

wind-fort, blown with a reed, furnifhed 
with eleven holes, and ufed as a bafs in 
a concert of hautboys, flutes, &c. 
To render this inftrument more portable, 
it is divided into two parts, whence it is 
alfo calied fagot. Its diameter at bottom 
is nine inches, and its holes are ftopped 
like thofe of a large flute. 

BASSO-RELIEVO, or Bass-RELIEF, a 

iece of {culpture, where the figures or 
images do not protuberate, jet, or ftand 
out far above the plane on which they are 
formed. 
Whatever figures or reprefentations are 
thus cut, ftamped, or otherwife wrought, 


fo that not the entire body, butonly part ~ 


ot it is raifed above the plane, are faid to 
be done in relief, or relievo: and when 
that work is low, flat, and but a little 
raifed, it is called low relief ; when a 
piece of fculpture, a coin, or a medal, 
hasits figure raifed fo as to be well diftin- 
guifhed, it is called bold, and we fay its 
relief is ftrong. 

BASS-VIOL, a mvfical inftrument of the 
like form with that of a violin, but much 
larger, Itis ftruck with a bow as that is, 
has the fame number of ftrings, and has 
eight ftops, which are fubdivided into 
femi-ftops: its found is grave, and has a 
much nobler effect in a concert than that 
of the violin. 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one born 
of an unmarried woman. By the laws 
of England, a baftard is incapable of in- 
heriting land, as heir to his father: nor 
can any one inherit land as heir to him, 
except the children of his own body, 
born in wedlock ; for by order of law, a 
baftard has no relation, of which it takes 
any notice, and he himfelf is accounted 
the firft of his family, Ifa man marries 
a woman that is big with child by another, 
who was not her hufband, and the child 
is born within the efpoufals, then it fhall 
be deemed the child of the hufband, and 
no baftard, though it were born but a day 
after the marriage: but this is under- 
ftood when the parties are of age, and 
there is no apparent impoflibility on the 
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man’s fide. If a woman he with child 
by a man who afterwards marries her, 
and then the child is born, this child is 
no baftard : but if a man hath iffue by 2 
woman, before marriage, and afterwards | 
marries her, the firft iflue is a baftard, by 
our laws, but legitimate by the civil law. 
Tf a woman elope from her hufband, and 
he be within the four feas, her iffue thall 
not be a baftard by our laws, though by 
the fpecia} law it fhalls and if the wife 
continues in adultery, and has iffue, itis | 
a baftard in our law. If the hufband and | 
wife confent to live feparate, and have 
iffue afterwards, it fhall be account- 
ed legitimate, becaufe the accefs of 
the hufband fhall be prefumed: but if 
the contrary be found, it. fhall be a 
baftard. 

BasTarp is alfo ufed diminutively, to de- 
note the imperfection or lefs value of 
things: thus we fay, baftard-fcarlet, 
baftard-faffron, &c. 

BASTARDY, a defeé of birth objected 
to one born out of wedlock, and is general | 
or {pecial: general baftardy isa certificate 
from the bithop of the diocefe, to the 
king’s juftices, after enquiry made, whe- 
ther the party is a baftard or not, upon 
fome queftion of inheritance. Baftardy 
fpecial is a {uit commenced in the king’s 
courts, againft a perfon that calls another | 
baftard, | 

Right of BasT ARDY, in the french cuftoms. 
The baftards of a king of France are 
princes, when owned ; thofe of a princeg 
or nobleman, are gentlemen 3; and thofe 
of a gentleman, are only plebeians, and. 
pay taxes accordingly, By the frencla| 
laws, baftards cannot inherit before they 
are legitimated ; nor have heirs, except 
their own children, begotten in wedlock : 
for want of thefe, their inheritance de 
volves on the king. 

BASTERNA, 4 (ort of vehicic, much thé 
fame with our chariot, ufed by the anti- 
ent roman ladies. ‘This was a differen) 
carriage from the leética, which it fucs 
ceeded, inafmuch as the Je&tica was borne 
on men’s fhoulders, whereas this wa 
drawn by beafts. 

BASTIA, the chief city of the ifland o 
Corfica, It is a good port, fituated on th 
north-eaft part of the ifland, in 9? 40 
eaft long. and 42° 20/ north Jat. 

BASTILE, a caftle for ftate prifoners i 
Paris, an{wering to the tower of London 

BASTIMENTOS, {mail iffands, on th 
coaft of Darien, in fouth America, lyin 
a little to the eaflward of Porto wcrrt 
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BASTION, in the modern fortification, a 
huge ma(s of earth, faced ufually with 
fods, fometimes with brick, and rarely 
with ftone, flanding out from a rampart, 
whereof it is a principal pert, and is what; 
in the antient fortification, was called a 
bulwark, propugnaculum, 

A baftion confitts of two faces and two 
flanks ; the faces include the angle of the 
baftion, and their union makes the out- 
moft, or the faliant angle, called alfo the 
angle of the baition ; and the union of 
the two faces to the two flanks makes the 
fide-angles, called alfo the fhoulders, or 
Epaules ; and the union of the two other 
ends of the flanks to the two curtains 
makes the angles of the flanks. 

In regard to the baftion, the great rule is, 
tat every part of it be feen, and defend- 
ed from fome other part: whence meré 
angles are not fufficient, but flanks and 
faces are neceflary. For the proportion 
of the faces, they are not to be lefs than 
twenty-four rhineland perchts, nor more 
than thirty. The flanks of a baftion, in 
cafe they ftand at the fame angle under the 
line of defence; are fo much the better tlie 
longer they be; whence they muft Rand 
at right angles to the line of defence: and 
the difpofition of the flanks makes the 
principal part of fortification, as it is that 
on whiich the defence chiefly depends, 
and which hath introduced the various 
forms of fortifying. The angle of the 
baftion muft be more than fixty degrees, 
otherwife it wiil be too {mall to give room 
for guns, and will either render the line 
of defence too long, or the flanks too fort ; 
fo that it mutt be either a rightangle, or 
‘fome intermediate one between that and 
fixty degrees; for it is difputed, whether 
6r rio it fhould exceed’a right angle. Sce 
the article Fort. 

Solid BasTiONs are thofe that have the void 
fpace within them filled up entirely, and 
raifed of an equal height with the ram- 
part, 

Foid and bellow Basti0Ns are thofe that 
are only furrounded with a rampart and 
parapet; having the fpace within void and 
empty, where the ground is fo low, that 
if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment 
can be madein the center, but what will 
Jie under the fire of the befiegers. 

Flat Bastion is a baftion built in the 
middle of the curtain, when it is too long 
to be defended by the baftion at its ex- 
tremes. 

Cut Basti6n is that whofe point is cut off, 
% inftead thereof has a re-entering 
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angle, ot an angle inwards with #6 
points outwards, and is ufed, eithey when 


without fuch a contrivance the anglé — 


would be too acute, or when water 6t 
fome other impediment hinders the carry= 
ing on the baftion to its full extent. 
Compofed Bas T10N is when two fides of thé 
interior polygon are very unequal, which 
makes the gorges alfo unequal. © 
Deformed BasT10n is when the irtregtila= 
rity of the lines and angles makes thé 
baftion out of fhape, as when it wants 
one of its demigorges, one fide of the ins 
terior polygon being too fhort.:. 
Demi Bastion is compofed of oije facé 
only, and but one flank, and a demi- 
orge. i 
Deuble BasT1ON is that which is raifed on 
the plane of another baftion, 
Regular Bast 10n is that which has its triié 
proportion of faces, flanks, and gorges. 
BasTioN DE FRANCE, a fortrefs in t 
kingdom of Tunis, fubjeét to France. ©. 
It is fituated about eighty miles weft of 
the city of Tunis, in 8° eaft longits and 
36° 30’ north latitude. 
BASSTOIGNE, a town of the Nether- 


lands, in the province of Lixeimburg, 
fiiuated in 5° 26’ eat longitude, and 50° ~ 


north latitude, Se : 

BASTON, in law, one of the fervants td 
the warden of the fleet-prifen, who at2 
tends the king’s courts with a red ftaff, 
for taking into cuftody fuch as are coms 
mitted by the court. He alfo attends ont - 
fuch prifoneis as are permitted to go at 
large by licence. 

BasTon, or BATOON, in architeCture, a 
moulding in the bafe of a coluinn, callec 
alfo a tore. beth 

Baston, or BaToon, in heraldry, a kind 
of bend, having only one third of the 
ufual breadth. path? 
The bafton does not gofrom fide to fide; 
as the bend or fearf does, being in the 
form of atruncheon, Its ufe isa note or 
mark of baltardy. See plate XX VI. fig .8s 

BASTONADE, cr Bastinxapo, a kind 
of punifhment inflited by beating the of- 
fender with a ftick. This fort of beat= 
ing; among the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans; was the punifhment commonly 
inflicted on criminals that were {reemens 
as that of whipping was on the flavess 
We find fome inftances of this fort of dif- 
cipline among the Hebrews ; andat is a> 
penalty ufed in the eaft even at’ this 
day. NE 

BAT, wefpertilio, in zoology: ‘Seéthé 
article VESPERTILIO. 
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Sea-BAT, in ichthyology, the englifh name 
of a fpecies of acarauna, caught in the 
american feas. 

Bat, Bate, or Barz, a {mall copper 
coin, mixed with a little filver, current 
in feveral cities of Germany: it is worth 
four crutzers. It is alfo a coin of Swit- 
zerland, current at five livres, or one 
hundred fols, french money. 

BATABLE crounD, that land which 
lay between Scotland and England, when 
the kingdoms were diftinct, to which 
both nations pretended a right. 

BATACALO, a fort and town on the 
eaftern coaft of the ifland of Ceylon, in 

‘ 81° eaft longitude, and 8° north latit, 

. BATASECK, a town of the lower Hun- 
gary, fituated on the Danube, about fe- 
venty miles fouth of Buda, in 19° 45/ 
eaft longitude, and 46° 30’ north lati- 
tude. 

F BATAVIA, the capital of all the dutch 
colonies and fettlements in the Eaft In- 


. | dies, It is fitnated on the eaft part of the 

4 ifland of Java, and has an excellent har- 

: * bour, in. 106% eat longit, and 6° fouth 
latitude, 


BATCHELOR, or BacHELOR, a man 
who ftill continues in the flate of celibacy, 
or who was never married, 

BaTcuHELor was antiently a denomination 
given to thofe who had attained to knight- 
hood, but had not a number of vaffals 
fufficient to have their banner carried be- 
fore them in the field of battle: or if they 
were not of the order of bannerets, were 
not of age to difpliy their own banner, 
but obliged to march to battle under an- 
other’s banner. It was alfo a title given 
to young cavaliers, who having made 
their firft campaign, received the military 
girdle accordingly. And it ferved to de- 
nominate him who had overcome another 
in a tournament, the firft time he ever en- 
gaged. 

Knights BATCHELORS. were fo called, as 
being the loweft order of knights, or in- 
ferior to bannerets. 

BATCHELORs, in an univerfity-fenfe, are 
perfons that have attained to the bacca- 
Jaureat; or who have taken the firft de- 
gree in the liberal arts and {ciences. Be- 
fore a perfon can be admitted to this de- 
gree at Oxford, it is neceflary that he 
ftudy there four years ; three years more 
may entitle him to the degree of matter of 
arts; and in feven years more he may 

,commence batchelor of divinity. At 

Cambridge the degrees are ufually taken 

much the fame.as at Oxford, excepting 
r 
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in law and phyfic, in either of which the 
batchelor’s degree may be taken in fix 
years. In France, the degree of batchcior 
of divinity is attained in five years ftudy, 
that is, in two years of philofophy, and 
three of divinity, 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching 
birds in the night, by lighting fome 
ftraw, or torches, near the place where 
they are at rooft ; for upon beating them 
up, they fly to the flame, where being 
amazed, they are eafily caught in nets, or 
beat down with bufhes fixed to the end 
of poles, &c. ‘ 

BATH, balneum, a.fufficient quantity of 
water collected in fome convenient recep- 
tacle, for people to wath in, either for 
health or pleafure, 

Baths are diftinguifhed into natural and 
artificial, and natural again into hot and 
cold. 

Hot BATHS, called by the antients therme, 
owe their origin partly to the admixture 
of fulphureous particles, while the water 
is pafling through its fubterraneous ca- 
nals, and partly to the fumes and va- 
pours exhaling through the pores of the 
earth, where fulphur is either pure or im- 
pure, asin coals, amber, iron, nitre, &c. 
The chief hot baths in our country are 
thofe at Bath, near Wells, in Somerfet- 
fhire ; and thofe at Buxton and Matlock, 
in Derbythire. 

In the city of Bath are four hot baths: 
one triangular, called the crofs bath, the 
heat of which is more gentle than that of 
the reft, becaufe it has fewer fprings in 
it; the fecond is the hot bath, ‘which 
was formerly much hotter than the reft, 
but it was then not fo large as at prefent : 
the other two are the king and queen’s 
bath, divided only by a wall; the laft 


having no (pring, but receiving its.water — 


from the king’s bath: cach of thefe is 
furnifhed with a pump, to throw out the 
water upon the difeated, where that is 
required. 

Thefe waters abound with a mineral ful- 


phur; they are hot, of a bluifh colour, | 


and ftrong fcent, and fend forth a thin 
vapour: they do not pafs through the 
body like moft other mineral waters : 
though, if falt be added, they purge pre- 
fently. On tettlement, they afford a black 
mud, which is ufed by way of cataplafm 
in aches, and proves of more fervice to 
fome than the waters themfelves: the like 
they depofite on diftillation, and no other : 


the cro{§- bath preys on filver, all of ther © 


The 


on iron, but none on brals, 
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The ufe of thefe baths is found benefi- 


cial in diforders of the head, as_palfies, 
&c. in cuticular difeafes, as leprofies, @c. 
obftruétions and conftipations of the bow- 
els, the fcurvy, and ftone, and in maft 
difeafes of women and children ; they 
are ufed as a laft remedy in obftinate 
chronic difeafes, where they fucceed well, 
if they agree with the conftitution of the 
patient. C 

Of the three hot european waters of note, 
wiz. Aix-la-Chapelle, Bourbon, and 
Bath, “the firft abounds more eminently 
in fulphur, which makes its heat, naufe- 
oufnefs, and purgative faculty fo great, 
that few ftomachs can bear its heat and 
naufeoufnefs, and fewer weak conftitu- 
tions the viclence of its purging. 

The Bourbon are of a middle nature, be- 
tween the Aix-la-Chapelle and the Bath 
waters ; being leis hot, naufeous, and 
purgative than thofe of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
but more fo than the Bath waters. The 
Bath waters partake lefs of the fulphur, 
and more of the fteel, than thofe two, and 
are of confequence by far the moft plea- 
fant and moft effeétual. 

Cold Barus were, by the antients, held 

in the greateft efteem ; and though they 
were long banifhed out of medicine, the 
prefent age can boaft of abundance of 
noble cures performed by them, and fuch 
as were long attempted in vain by the 
moft powerful medicine, 
The cold bath is ferviceable in moft chro- 
nic diforders; it always aéts the part of 
a diuretic, and will do more, efpecially 
plunging over head in fea water, in the 
cure of melancholy, madnefs and par- 
ticularly that occafioned by the bite of a 
mad dog, than any other medicine. 
There is nothing of greater ufe in the cure 
of frigidity, when occafioned by excefs 
of venery, than the cold’bath. It con- 
tributes much to the cure of a gonorrhea, 
and fluor albus; and is fuccefsful in a 
pally. 

Artificial Bat us are various, according to 
the various occafions : as aqueous baths, 
vaporous baths, dry baths, &c. Aque- 
ous baths are made from common plants, 
and other emollient, refolvent, and ner- 
vine fubftances ; confifting fometimes of 
milk and emollient herbs, with roles 
water, &c. when the defign is to humec- 
tate, or when it is only to cleanfe, it 
confifis of bran and water alone; and 
when it is for an exceffive pain or ta- 
mour, &c, in thele cafes it confilts of a 
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decoStion of roots, plants, and fome {pts 
rit of wine, 

In vapour-baths, the defign of which is 
to promote a perf{piration, the team. or 
fume of fome decoétion is received upon 
fome part of the body for that purpofe. 
In thefe baths, there is no part of the pa- 
tient’s body plunged into the decogtion, 
only thofe parts which require it, are 
properly difpofed to receive the fteams of 
fome proper fomentation. Of this kind 
are the bagnios, where perfons are mada 
to fweat by the heat of a room, and 
pouring on of hot water. 

Vapour-baths are of fingular fervice in 
cold diftempers, anafarca’s cedematous 
tumours, paralytic cafes, fwellings of 
the tefticles, @c. 

Dry baths are made of afhes, falt, fand, 
fhreds of leather, &e, 
This bath is fuccefsful in provoking 
fweat in a plentiful manner, the patient 
being placed conveniently for the recep= 
tion of the fumes: itis found ufeful ia 
removing old obftinate pains, and is very 
effeStua! in venereal complaints. 

Batu, Balzeum, among chemilts. See the 
article BALNEUM, 

BaTu, in hebrew antiquity, a meafure of 
capacity, containing the tenth part of an 
omer, or feven gailons and four pints, 
as a meature for things liquid: or three 
pecks and three pints, as a meafure for 
things dry. 

BaTH, in architeCture, fuperb buildings 
erected for the fake of bathing. 

Thofe buildings, among the antients, 
were moft pompous and magnificent 5 
fuch were thofe of Titus, Paulus Emie« 
lius, and Dioclefian, whole ruins are ftill 
remaining. : . et 

BaTH, in geography, a city of Somerfet= _ 
fhire, fituated on the river Avon, ten 
miles eaft of Briftol: weft longitude 2& 
30’, and north latitude 51° 30’, 

It has been long famous for its excellent 
baths. 

Knights of the BATH, a military order in 
England, fuppoled to have been inftituted 
by Richard the IId. who limited the num- 
ber of knights to four: however, his fuc- 
ceflor, Henry IV. increafed them to 
forty-fix. Their motto is Tria junda in 
uno, fignifying the three theological vir= _ 
tues. 

This order received its denomination 
from a cuftom of bathing before the - 
knights received the golden fpur. ‘Fhey 
wear a red ribband beltwife, appendant 
Nea aes to 
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der which is a {ceptre, rofe, thiftle, and 
three imperial crowns conjoined within a 
circle, upon which circle is the motto, and 
allof pure gold. Each knight wears a {il- 
ver ftar of eight points upon the left 
breaft of his upper garment. 

Phe'order of the bath, after remaining 


_many years extinét, was revived under 


George the firlt, by a folemn creation of 
a great number of knights, 
Batu-Ko1, the daughter of a voice. So 
the, Jews call one of their oracles, which 
is frequently mentioned in their books, 
efoecially the Talmud, being a fantafti- 
¢al way of divination invented by the 
Jews themlelves, not unlike the fortes 
' wirgiliane of the heathens, However, 
. the jewith writers cal] this a revelation 
from God’s will, which he made to his 
cholen people, after all verbal prophecies 
\ had ceafed in Ifrael, 


- ‘Bata-merat, a mixed metal, otherwife 


called prince’s metal. 
\ Prince’s METAL. 
BaTu-water. See the article Batu. 
BATHING, the wafhing, foaking, fup- 
pling, refrefhing, moritening, @c. the 
body of any part thereof, in water, li- 
quor, @c. for pleafure or health, See 
the article BATH. 
Tho’ bathing hath been ufed with ad- 
vantage in moft.cafes, yet there is {carce 
any, but, in fome circumitances, it would 
be prejudicial: fo that to apply it with 
the greateft advantage, it will be necef- 
« fary to enquire what alterations are made 
' By itin a human body. Itis well known 
that heat relaxes, and that cold, on the 
contrary, contraéts and braces the bodies 
it is applied to: the effe&ts of cold bath- 
~ ing is attributed“not only to its chilnefs, 
and conftringing power, but, in fome 
meafure to the weight of the water, 
For {uppofe a perfon immerged two feet, 
* and the area of his fkin fifteen feet, he 
fuftains a weight of water, added to that 
of the air, equal to 2280 /zb. troy. Belides, 
the water in bathing, enters the body, 
* mixes with the blood, and dilutes all the 
~ juices. 
BATHING A FALCON is when weaned from 
her ramage fooleries, fhe is offered fome 
~ wafer to bathe herfelfin a bafon, where 
fhe may ftand up to her thighs. By this 
“means, fhe gathers ftrength and ‘boldnefs, 
BAYTHMUS, 8244, in anatomy denotes 
the cavity of a bone, fitted to receive the 
"prominence of another bone, 


See the article 
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¢o which is the badge or fymbol of the or- BATMAN, in commerce, 
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a kind of 
weight ufed at Smyrna, containing fix 

_ okes of four hundred drams each, which 
amount to fixteen pounds, fix ounces, 
and fifteen drams of englifh weight. 

BATON, or Basron. See BasTon. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, the bat- 
tle of the frogs and the mice, the title of 
a fine burlefque poem, ufually afcribed to 
Homer. 

The fubje&t of the work is the death of 
Piycharpax, a moufe, fon to Toxartes, 
who being mounted on the back of Phy- 
fignathus, a frog, on her voyage to her 
palace, to which the had invited him, was 
feized with fear, when he faw himfelf in 
the middle of the pond, fo that he tum- 
bled off and. was drowned. Phyfigna- 
thus being fufpeéted to have fhaken him 
off with defign, the mice demanded 
fatistaction, and unanimoufly declared 

. waragainit the frogs. , 

BATTALIA, denotes an army drawn up 
in order of battle. See the articles ARMY 
and BATTLE, 

BATTALION, a fmall body of infantry, 

ranged in form of battle, and ready to 
engage. 
A battalion ufually contains from 5 to 
800 men; but the number it confifts of 
is not determined. They are armed with 
firelocks (pikes being quite laid afide) 
fwords and bayonets; and divided into 
thirteen companies, one of which is gre- 
nadiers, They are ufua!ly drawn up 
with three men in file, or one before an- 
other. Some regiments confift but of one 
battalion, others are divided into four or 
five, 

BATTATA, or PoTaTog. 

, ticle POTATOE. © 

BATTEL, a town of Suffex, fix miles 
north of Haflings: eaft longitude 35’, 
and north latitude g0° ¢c’, 

BATTEN, a name that workmen give to 
a fcantling of wooden ftuff, from two to 
four inches broad, and about one inch 
thick ; the length is pretty confiderable, 
but undetermined, 

This term is chiefly ufed in {peaking of 
doors and windows of fhops, &¢. which 
are not framed of whole deal, &c. with 
ftyles, rails, and pannels like wainfcot, 
but are made to appear as if they were, 
by means of thefe battens, bradded on 
the plain board round the edges, and 
fometimes crofs them, and upand down. 

BATTENBURG, a town of dutch Guel- 

derland, fitpated onthe north fhore of 


the 


See the ar- 
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the river Maefe, almoft oppofite to Ra- 
-venftein : eaft longitude 5° 30’, and north 
latitude 51° 45°. 

BATTERING, the attacking a place, 

work, or the like, with heavy artillery, 
To batter in breach, is ‘to play furioufly 
on a work, as the angle of a half moon, 
in order to demolifh and make a gape 
therein. In this they obferve never to 
fire a piece at the top, but all at the bot- 
tom, from three to fix feet from the 
ground, 
The battery of a camp is ufually fur- 
rounded with a trench, and pallifadoes 
at the bottom, with two redoubts on the 
wings, or certain places of arms, capa- 
ble of covering the troops which are 
appointed for their defence, See the ar- 
ticle BATTERY. 

BATTERING-PIECES, or pieces of battery. 
See the article CANNON, 

BATTERING-RAM, in antiquity. 

_ article Ram, 

BATTERING-RAMS, in heraldry, a bear- 
ing, or coat of arms, refembling the mi- 
litary engine of the fame name. See 
plate XXVI. fig. 9. 

BATTERY, in the military art, a para- 

‘pet thrown up to cover the gunners, and 
men employed about the guns, from the 
enemy’s fot. This parapet is cut into 
embraflures, for the cannon to fire 
through. The height of the embraffures, 
en the infide, is about three feet: but 
they go floping lower to the outfide. 
‘Pheir widenefs is two or three feet, but 
open to fix ar feven on the outlide. The 
mafs of earth that is betwixt two em- 
braffures, is called the merlon, ‘The plat- 
form of a battery is a floor of planks and 
fleepers, to keep the wheels of the guns 
from finking into the earth; and is al- 
ways made floping towards the embraf- 
fure, both to hinder the reverfe, and to 
facilitate the bringing back of the gun. 

Barrery of mortars differs from a bat- 
tery of guns, for it is funk into the 
ground, and has no embraflures, 

Cro/s BATTERIES are two batteries, which 
play athwart one another, upon the fame 
thing, forming there an angle, and beat- 
ing with more violence and deftru€ion ; 
-becaufe what one bullet fhakes, the other 
beats down. | 

BatTrery funk or buried, is when its plat- 
form is funk, or Jet down into the 
ground, fo that there muft be trenches 
cut inthe earth, againft the muzzles of 
the guns, for them to fire out at, and to 
ferve for embraffures, 


See the 
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BaTrery d'enfilade is one that {cours, or 
_ {weeps the whole length of a ftraight line, 

Battery en echarpe is that which plays 
obliquely. i 

BaTTery de reverfe, that which plays 

. upon the enemy’s back, 

Camerade BATTERY is when feveral guns 
play at the fame time upon one place. 

BaTTery, in law, the ftriking, beating, 
or offering any violence to another per= 
fon, for which damages may be reco- 
vered, But if the plaintiff made the firft 
affault, the defendant fhall be quit, and 
the plaintiff amerced to the king for’ his 
falfe fuit. 

Battery is frequently confounded with. 
affault, tho’, in law, they are different 
offences; for in the trefpafs for affaule 
and battery, one may be found guilty 
of affault, yet acquitted of the battery ; 
there may therefore be affault without 
battery, but battery always implies aa 
affault. See the article AssauLT. 

BATTER, akind of pafte made up of flour, _ 
water, eggs, &c. to make cakes, pud- 
dings, &c, mv, 

BATTEURS d’efrade, or scouTS, are — 
horfe-men fent out before, and on the 
wings of an army, one, two, or three 
miles, to make difcoveries, 

BATTLE, a general engagement between 
two armies, in a country fulhciently, 
open for them to encounter in front, and 
at the fame time; or, at leaft, for the 
greater part of the line to engage. 

Other great ations, though of a longer. 
duration, and even attended with a 
greater flaughter, are only called fights, © 

The lofs of a battle frequently draws 
with it that of the artillery and baggage ; 
the confequence of which is, that as the 
army beaten cannot again look the enemy 
in the face, till thefe loffes have been re- 
paired, it is forced to leave the enemy a 
long time matter of the country, and at 
liberty td execute all their {chemes; where- 
as a great fight loft, is rarely attended 
with the Jofs of all the artillery, and 
{carce ever of the baggage. 

Naval BATTLE, the fame with a fea-fighf, 
or engagement between two fleets of men 
of war. 

Before a naval battle, every fquadron 
ufually fubdivides itfelf into three equal 
divifions, with a referve of certain fhips, 
out of every fquadron, to bring up their 
rear. Every one of thele, obferving a, 
due birth and diftance, are in the battle 
to fecond one another; and the better to 
avoid confufien and falling foul of each 
other, © 


she 
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ether, to charge, difcharge, and fall off, 
by threes or fives, more or lefs, as the 
fleet is greater or fmaller. The thips of 
yeferve are inftruéted either to fuccour 
and relieve thofe that are any way in 
danger; or to fupply, and put them- 
felves in the place of thofe that fhalt be 
made unferviceable. 

As for a fleet confifting but of few thips, 
when obliged to fight in an open fea, it 
. fhould be brought up to battle in only 
one front, with the chief admiral in the 
swiddle of them, and on each fide of him 
the ftrongeft and beft provided thips of 
the fleet. See Stcnansand Boarnina. 

Barre is alfo uled figuratively, for a re- 
prefentation of a battle in fculpture, 
painting, and the like. 

Zime of BAY TLE, order of BATTLE, fee the 
articles Line and ARMY. 

Square BATTLE. See SQUARE. 

BATTLE-ROYAL, in cock-fighting, a fight 
between three, five, or feven cocks, all 
engaged together, fo that the cock which 
ftands longeft, gets the day. 

Batre -ax, fecuris danica, akind of hal- 
bard, firft introduced into England by 
the Danes. 

BATTLEMENTS, in architeCture, are 
indentures or notches in the top of a wall, 
or other building, in the form of embraf- 
fores, for the fake of looking through 
them. > 

BATTOLOGY, in grammar, a fuperflu- 
ovs repetition of fome words or things. 

BATTON, Batoon, or BAston. See 
the article BASTON. 

BATTORY, in commerce, a name given 
by the Elanfe towns to their country houfes 
and wareboufes in foreign countries, 
The principal battories were at London, 
Archangel, Novogrod, Lifbon, Venice, 
and Antwerp. 

BATTUS, an order of penitents at Avig- 
non, and in Provence, whofe piety car- 
wies them to exercife very fevere difci- 
pline upon themfelves, both in public 
and private. 

BATUECOS, or Los BATUECOS, apeople 
of Spain in the kingdom of Leon, that 
inhabit the mountains between Salaman- 
ea and Corica, and are thought to be de- 
feended from the Goths. 

BATZ, a copper coin mixed with fome 
filver, and current at different rates, ac- 
cording to the alloy, in Nuremberg, Ba- 
fil, Fribourg, Lucerne, and other cities 
of Germany and Switzerland. 

BAVARIA, one of the circles of the ger- 
man empire, lying between Auftria on 
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the eaft, and Swabia on the weft. 
The duke of Bavaria is one of the nine 
ele&tors. See the article ELECTOR. 

BAUHINIA, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the decandria-monogynia clafs, the 
flower of which confilts of five lanceo- 
lated, undulated petals, with attenuated - 
and reflex tops, the lower ones fomewhat 
the larger, and ftanding on ungues of 
the length of the calyx; the fruit isa long 
cylindric legumen, having one cell, and 
containing numerous round comprefied 
ees that run longitudinally along the 
pod. 

BAVINS, inthe military art, denote brufh- 
faggots, with the brufh at length. 

BAUM, metissa, in botany, See the ar- 
ticle MELISSA. 

BAUTZEN, the chief town of Lufatia in 
Germany, about thirty-five miles north 
eaft of Drefden  eaft longitude 14° 30’, 
north latitude 51° 157. 

BAWD, a woman who keeps a bawdy- 
houfe, or who condués criminal in- 
trigues. See the next article. 

BAwDy-uHouse, a houfe of il} fame, to 
which lewd perfons of both fexes refort, 
and there have criminal converfation. 
The keeping a bawdy-houfe is a common 
nufance, not only on account that it en- 
dangers the public peace, by drawing to- 
gether debauched and idle perfons; and 
promoting quarrels, but likewife for its 
tendency to corrupt the manners of the 
people. And therefore, perfons con- 
viéted of keeping bawdy-houles, are 
punifhable by fine and imprifonment ; 
alfo liable to ftand in the pillory, and to 
fuch other punifhment, as the court, at 
their difcretion, thal] infli&. 

BAY, in geography, an arm of the fea, 
fhooting up into the land, and termi- 
nating in a nook. It is a kind of lef- 
fer gulph, bigger than acreck, and is 
larger in its middle within than at its 
entrance. The largelt and moft noted 
bays in the world are thofe of Bilcay, 
Bengal, Hudfon’s, Panama, @c. 

Bay, among farmers, a term ufed to fig- 
nify the magnitude of a barn, as if a 
barn confiits of a floor and two heads, 
wheie they lay corn, they call it a barn 
of two bays. Thefe bays are from four- 
teen to twenty feet long, 

Bay denotes likewife a pond head, made 
to keep in ftore of water for driving 
the wheels of the furnace or hammer 
belonging to an iron-mill, by the ftream 
that eomes thence thro’ a floodgate called 
the pen-fiock. 

Bay 
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Bay is alfo one of the colours of the hair of 
horfes, inclining to red, and coming 
pretty near the colour ofa chefnut. There 
are five different gradations of the bay 
colour, viz, chefnut- bay, light-bay, yel- 
low-bay or dun-bay, bloody-bay, which 
is alfo called fcarlet-bay, and the brown- 
bay. 

Bake among huntfmen. Deer are faid to 
ftand at bay, when after being hard run, 
they turn head againft the hounds. 

Bay-yarn, a denomination fometimes 

_ given to woollen-yarn. See pis N. 

Bay-TREE . /AURUS. 

Bay-SaLt, i See the articles SALT:, 

BAYEUX, acity of Normandy, in France, 
about fifteen miles north-welt of Caen ; 
weit longitude 50’, north latitude 49° 20’. 

BAYONET, in the military art, a fhort 
broad dagger, formerly with around han- 
dle fitted for the bore of a firelock, to be 
fixed there after the foldier had fired; 
but they are now made with iron handles 
and rings, that go over the muzzle of 
the firelock, and are {crewed faft, fo that 
the foldier fires with his bayonet on the 
muzzle of his piece, and is ready to act 
againft horfe. ; 

BAYONNE, a large city of Gafcony, in 
France, fituated on the river Adour, near 
the bay of Bifeay, in 1° 20! weft longi- 
tude, and 43° 30’ north latitude. 

BAYS, in commerce, a fort of open wool- 
len ftuff, having a long knap, fometiihes 
frized, and fometimes not. This ftuff is 
without wale, and is wrought in a loom 
with two treddles, like flannel. It is 
chiefly manufaCtured at Colchefter and 
‘Bocking in Effex, where there is a hall 
called the Dutch bay-hall, or raw-hall. 
The exportation of bays was formerly 
much more confiderable than at prefent, 
that the French have learned to imitate 
them. However, the Englith bays are 
ftill senen great quantities to Spain and 
Portugal, and even to Italy, Their chief 
ule is for drefling the monks and nuns, 
and for linings, efpecially in the army. 
The looking-glafs makers alfo ufe them 
behind their glaffes, to preferve the tin or 
quickfilver ; and the cafe-makers to line 
their cafes. The breadth of bays is com- 
monly a yard and a half, a yard and three 
quarters, or two yards, by 42 to 48 in 
length. Thofe of a yard and three quarters 
are moft proper for the {panifh trade. 

BAZAR, Bazarl, or BAZAARD, a place 


defigned for trade among the eaftern nae | 


tions, particularly the Perfians, fome of 
which are open at top, like the maiket 
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places of Europe ; others are covered with 
high vaulted ceilings, and adorned wath 
domes to give light, In the firft, they 
fell only the lefs precious and moft bulky 
commodities ; whereas in the latter, are 
the fhops of thofe merchants who fell 
jewels, rich ftuffs, wrought plate, &c. 

BAZAS, a town of Guienne, in France, 
about thirty miles fouth of Bourdeaux : 
welt lon. 25’, and north lat. 44° 207. 

BAZAT, or Baza, in commerce, a long 
fine fpun cotton, which comes from Je- 
rufalem, whence itis alfocalled jerufalem- 
cotton. 

BDELLIUM, a gum refin, fomewhat re- 
fembling myrrh in appearance, brought 
from the Levant. It is met with in fingle 
drops, of a very irregular fize, fome of 
which are as large as a hazel nut. Its 
colour is dufky, and its talte bitterifa. 
People are no more agreed about the 
true nature of bdellium than they are 
about the manner how it is produced z 
and it is much doubted whether the 
bdellium of the antients be the fame — 
with the modern kind. It is allowed to. / 
be an emollient and difcutient, and to be 
a powerful aperient and detergent, ac- 
cording to its age; for it is more fo 
when new and frefh, than afterwards. 

BEACHY-HEAD, a cape or promontory 
on the coaft of Suffex, between Hattings 
and Shoreham, 

BEACON, a public fignal, to give warn- 
ing again{t rocks, fhelves, invafions, Sz. 
See the article SIGNALS, ; 
It is made by putting pitch barrels upon 
a long pole, and they put upon an emi- 
nence, fo as they may be feen afar off 5 
for the barrels being fired, the flame, im 
the night-time, and the fmoke, in the 
day, give notice, and in a few hours 
may alarm the whole kingdom, upoe 
an approaching invafion, &c, ; 

BEACONAGE, a tax, or farm paid for 
the ufe and maintainance of a beacon. 
Trinity-houfe is empowered to levy this 
tax by ast of parliament. 

BEACONSFIELD, a market town of 
Buckinghamfhire, twenty-two miles welt 
of London: weit longitude 30’, and north 
latitude 51° 30’, 

BEAD, a fmall glafs ball, made in imita- 
tion of pearl, and uled in necklaces, @c. 
BEAD, in architecture, a round moulding, 

commonly made upon the edge of a piece 

of ftuff, in the corinthian and roman os- 

ders, cut or carved in fhert emboffments, 

like beads in necklaces. 

Sometimes a plain bead is fet on the 
edge 
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edge of each fafcia of an architrave, and 
fometimes likewife an aftragal is thus cut. 
A bead is often placed on the lining- 
board of a door-cafe, and on the upper 
edges of fkirting-boards, © 

BeEAD-PROOF, among diftillers, ayallacious 
way of determining the ftrength .of {pi- 
rits, from the continuance of the bubbles, 
or beads, raifed by fhaking a fmall quan- 
tity of them in a phial. See PRoor. 

BeEaD-ROLL, among papifts, a lift of fuch 
perfons for the reft of whofe fouls they 
are obliged to repeat a certain number 
of prayers, which they count by means 
of beads. 

BEADLE, a meffenger, or apparitor of a 
court, who cites perfons to appear, and 
anfwer in the court to what is alledged 
againft them. a 

BEADLE is alfo an officer at an univerfity, 
whofe chief bufinefs it is to walk before 
the mafters with a mace, at all public pro- 
ceffions, &c. 

BEAGLE, the name of a particular kind 
‘of hunting-dogs, of which there are fe- 
veral forts, viz. the fouthern beagle, 
which is-fomething lefs than the deep- 
mouthed hound, and fomething thicker 
and fhorter; the fleet northern, or cat 
Beagle, which is {maller, and ‘of a finer 
fhape than the fouthern beagle, and is 
a hard ruoner: there is alfo a very 
fmall beagle, not bigger than a lady's 
lap-dog. 

BEAK, rofrum, the bill or nib of a bird, 
from the form and ftre&ure of which, 
Linneus divides this whole family, or 
general clafs of animals, into fix orders 
See Birp and ORNITHOLOGY. 

BeEax, in architeG@ture, the fmal! fillet left 
on the head of a larmier, which forms a 
canal, and makes a kind of pendant. 

Chin Beak, a moulding the fame as the 
quarter-round, except that its fituation is 
inverted : this is very frequent in modern 
buildings, though few examples of it are 

, found in the antient. 

Beak, or BRAK-HEAD, of a fhip, that 
part without the fhip, before the fore- 
ealtle, which is faftened to the ftem, and 
is fupported by the main knee. 

BEAKED, in heraldry, 4 term ufed to ex- 
prefs the beak or bill of a bird. When 
the beak and legs of a fowl are of a dif- 

. ferent tin€ture trom the body, we fay, 
beaked and membered of fuch a tincture. 

-BEAKING, among cock- fighters, is when 
one cock holds another by his bill, and 

-ftrikes him with his fpurs or gafflers at 
the fame time, 
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BEAM, in architecture, the largeft piece of 
wood in a building, which lies crofs the 
walls, and ferves to fupport the principal 
rafters of the roof, and into which the Bet 
of thefe rafters are framed. No building 
has lefs than two of thefe beams, viz. 
one ateach end. Into thefe the girders 
of the garret roof are alfo framed ; and 
if the building be of timber, the teazle 
tenons of the pofts are framed into them. 
The proportion of beams in or near Lon- 

' don, are fixed, by ftatute, as follows: a 
beam fifteen feet long, muft be feven 
inches on one fide its fquare, and five on 
the other: if it be fixteen féet long, one 
fide muft be eight inches, the other fix, 
and fo proportionably to their lengths. 
In the country, where wood is more 
plenty, they ufually make their beams 
ftronger. 

BEAMs of a fhip, are the great main crofs- 
timbers which hold the fides of the fhip 

from falling together, and which alfo 
fupport the decks and orlops: the main 
beam is next the main maft, and from it 
they are reckoned by firft, fecond, third 
beam, &c. the greateft beam of all, ‘is 
called the mid-fhip beam. See SuH1P. 

BeaM COMPASS, an inftrument confitting 
of a fquare wooden or brafs beam, having 
fliding fockets, that carry fteel or pencil 
points: they are ufed for defcribing l..rge 
circles, where the common compaiffes are 
ufelefs. 

Beam, in heraldry, the term ufed to 
exprefs the main horn of a hart or 
buck. 

Beam, among hunters, the main ftem of a 
deer’s head, or that part which bears the 
antlers, royals, and tops. 

Beam isalfo the name of a fort of fiery me- 
teor in the fhape of a pillar ; alfo a ray 
of the fun. 

BEAM-FILLING, in building, the filling up 
of the vacant {pace between the raifon and 
roof, with ftones or bricks laid between 
the rafters on the raifon, and plaftered 
on with loam, where the garrets are not 
pargeted or plaftered, as in country 
places, where they do not parget or pla- 
fter their garrets. : 

Beam of an anchor, the longeft part of if, 
called alfo the fhank. See ANCHOR. 

BEAM-FEATHERS, in falconry, the longeft 
feathers of a hawk’s wing. 

BEAM-FIsH, a fea-montter, like a pike, a 
dreadful enemy to mankind, feizing hke 
a blood-hound, and never letting go, if 
he gets faft hold. The teeth of this fifth 
are (o venomous, that unlels an eine 
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be iramediately applied, the leaft touch Bear, ingunnery. A piece of ordnance is 


of them is mortal. 

Beam alfo denotes thelath, or iron, of a pair 
of {cales; fometimes the whole appara- 
tus for weighing of goods is fo called: 
thus we fay, it weighs fo much at the 
king’s beam. : ‘ 

Beam of a plough, that in which all the 
parts of the plough-tail are fixed. 

It is commonly made of ahh, and is eight 
feet long, but in the four coultered 
plough it isten feetlong. SeePLouGH. 

BEAM, or ROLLER, among weavers, a long 

and thick wooden cylinder, placed length- 
ways on the back part of the loom of 
thofe who work with a fhuttle. 
That cylinder, on which the {tuff is roll- 
ed as it is weaved, is alfo called the beam 
or roller, and is placed on the fore part 
of the loom. 


BEAN, faba, in botany, m2kes a diftinét. 


genus of plants, according to Tourne- 
fort, but is comprehended by Linnzus 
under vicia. See the article Victa. 
Beans of all kinds ought to te fown 
much thinner than is the common prac- 
tice, by which means the produce will be 
greatly increafed. 

BEAR, ur/us, in zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of the fera, or beats 
of prey ; diftinguifhed by having only four 
teats, two on the breaft, and two on the 
belly ; alfo feet formed for climbing or 
walking, with five toes on each, 

‘The tail of a common bear is abrupt; its 
fore teeth are of a conic figure: the ca- 
nine teeth are placed at a diftance from 
“the grinders, and are two on each fide ; 
and the penis ts long. f 
It is a large, but unfightly animal, and 
grows to different fizes, in different places, 
from that of a maftiff dog, to that of a 
fall heifer. It is covered with a thick 
and deep fur; the head is lange and Jong 5 
the neck fhort, and very,thick ; the eyes 
are fmall, the thighs are long, but the 
under part of the legs fhort, and it has a 
knee-pan at that joint. It is a native of 
America, and of many of the northern 
parts of Europe. ‘See plate ¥XVI. 
fig. 10. 
There is another bear, with an elongated 
tail, frequent in the northern parts of 
Europe, and is otherwife much the fame 
with that already de{cribed. 

Bear, ur/a, in aftronomy. See URSA. 

BEAR, inheraldry, He that has.a coat of 
arms is faid to bear in it the feveral 
charges or ordinaries that are in his ef- 
cutcheon. 

Vou, [. 


faid to come to bear, when it lies right 
with, or directly againft the mark, 


BEARALSTON, a berough of Devon- 


fhire, fituated on the river Tamar, about 
ten miles north of Plymouth: weft lon- 
gitude 4° 30/, north latitude 50° 35/,. * 
It fends two members to parliament, 


BEAR’S BREECH, in botany the En 


ifth name of a genus of plants called By 
botanits acanthus. See ACANTHUS. 


BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, 


and adjacent parts of the face, chiefly of 
adults and males. See Hair. 

Various have been the ceremonies and 
cultoms of moft nations in regard of the 
beard, The Tartars, out of a religious 
principle, waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perfians, declaring them inft- 
dels,” merely becaufe they would not 
cut their whifkers, after the rite of Tar- 
tary: and we find; that a confiderable 
branch of the religion of the. antients, 
confifted in the management. of their 
beard. 

Ecciefiaftics have fometimes been enjoin- 
ed to wear, and at other times have been” 
forbid the wearing, the beard; and the 
greek and romith churches have been a 
long time by the ears, about their beards. 
To let the beard grow, in fome coun 
tries, is a token of mourning, as to 
fhave it is the like in others, 

The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander the great, that prince 
having ordered the Macedonians to be 
fhaved, for fear it fhould give a handle 
to their enemies: the Romans did not 
begin to fhave till the year of Rome 454. 
Nor did the Ruffidns cut their beards 
till within thefe few years, that Peter 
the great, notwithftanding his injunc- 
tion #pon them to fhave, was obliged 
to keep on foot a number of officers - 
to cut off, by violence, the beards of 
fuch as would not otherwife part with 
them. 


BearD of a comet, the rays which the 


comet emits towards that part of the 
heaven to which its proper motion feems 
to dire&t it: in this the beard of a 
comet is diftinguithed from the tail, 
which is underftood of the rays emitted 
towards that part from whence its mo~ 
tion feems to carry it. 4 


BEARDED HUSK, among florifts, isa rofe: 
hufk, or other fuch like hufks that are - 


hairy on the edges, 


BearD of a bor/z, that part underneath the 


Jower mandible on the outfide and above 
Oo the 
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the chin, which bears the curb. It is 
alfo called the chuck. 

Tt fhould have but little flefh upon it, 

without any chops, hardnefs or fwelling, 

and neither too high raifed nor too flat, 
but fuch as the curb may reft in its right 
place, 

BEARER, in a general fenfe, one that car- 

- ries burdens, letters, &c. 

BEARER, in archite&ture, a poft, or brick 

wall, trimmed up between the two ends 

of a piece of timber, to fhorten its bear- 
ing, or to prevent its bearing with the 
whole weight at the ends only. 

Bearer of a bill of exchange, the perfon 
in whofe hands the bill is, and in favour 
of whom the laft order was made. 
When a bill is made payable to the 
bearer, it is underftood to be payable to 
him in whofe hands it is, after it becomes 
due. See the article Bit. 

Bearers, in heraldry. See the article 
SUPPORTERS. 

BEARERS is alfo applied to thofe who are 
appointed, by every parith, to carry the 

-corps of dead perfons to the grave. 


BEARING, in navigation and geography, 


the fituation of one place from another, 
with regard to the points of the compafs ; 
or the angle which a line, drawn thro’ the 
~two places, makes with the meridians of 
each. 
‘The bearings of places on the ground, 
are ufually determined from the magne- 
tic needle, in the managing of which 
-eonfifts the principal part of furveying, 
fince the bearing or diftance of a fecond 
‘point from a firlt being found, the place 
of that fecond is determined; or the 
bearings of a third point from two others, 
whofe diftance is known, being found, 
the place of the third is determined in- 
ftrumentally, “But to calculate trigono- 
metrically, there rhuft be more data. 
BrakinG, “in the fea language. Whena 
‘ fhip fails towards the fhore, before the 
wind, fhe is faid to bear in with the land 
or harbour, ‘To let the fhip fail more 
before the wind, is to bearup, ‘To put 
her right before the wind, is to bear 
round. A thip that keeps off from the 
land, is faid to bear off, When a fhip 
| that was to windward comes under ano- 
ther thip’s ftern, and fo gives her the 
wind, fhe is faid to bear under her lee, &c. 
» There is another fenfe of this word, in 
~ reference to the burden of a fhip; for 
they fay a fhip bears, when having too 
flender or Jean a quarter, the wil] fink 
tvo deep into the water with an over light 
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freight, and thereby can carry but a {mall 
quantity of goods. 

BEARING of a piece of timber, among car- 
penters, the {pace either between the two 
fixed extremities thereof, when it has no 
other fupport, which they call bearing at 
length, or between one extreme and a 
pott, brick wall, @c. trimmed ap between 
the ends to fhorten its bearings. 

High BEARING cock, one larger than the 
cock he fights with. 

BEARING claws, among cock-fighters, the 
foremoft toes of a cock. If thefe are hurt 
or gravelled, he cannot fight. 

BEARN, a province in the fouth of France, 
bounded by Gafcony on the nerth, and 
by the Pyrenean mountains, which fepa- 
rate it from Spain, on the fouth. 

BEAST, /a béte, among gamefters, a game 

at cards, played in this manner: the 
beft cards are the king, queen, &c. where- 
of they make three heaps, the king, the 
play, and triolet, 
Three, four, or five may play; and to 
every one is dealt five cards, However, 
before the play begins, every one ftakes 
to the three heaps. He that wins moft 
tricks, takes up the heap called the play : 
he that hath the king, takes up the heap 
fo called; and he that hath three of any 
fort, that is, three fours, three fives, 
three fixes, @c, takes up the triolet- 
heap. 

Beast, in a general fenfe, an appellation 
given to all four-footed animals, fit ei- 
ther for food, labour, ox fport, 

Beasts of burden, in a commercial fenfe, 
all four-footed animals which ferve to 
carry merchandizes on their backs. The 
beatts generally ufed for this purpofe, 
are elephants, dromedaries, camels, horfes, 
mules, affes, and the fheep of Mexico and 
Peru. 

Bzasrs of the chace are five, wiz. the 
buck, the doe, the fox, the roe, and the 
martin. 

Beasts and fozwdls of the warren are the 
hare, the coney, the pheafant, and par- 
tridge. 

Beasts of the foreft are the hart, hind, 
hare, boar, and wolf, 

BEAT, in a general fignification, fignifies 
to chaftife, ftrike, knock, or vanquihh. 
This word has feveral other tignifica- 
tions in the manufaétures, and in the 
arts and trades. Sometimes it fignifies 
to forge aod hammer, in which fenfe 
fmiths and farriers fay, to beat iron ; 
fometimes it means to pound, to reduce 
into powder; thus we fay, to beat -_ 
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to beat pepper, to beat fpices; that is to 
fay, to pulverife them. 

Beat, in feacing, denotes a blow or ftroke 
given with the fword. See BEATING, 
‘There are two kinds of beats; the firft 
performed with the foible of a man’s 
fword on the foible of his adverfary’s, 
which in the fchools is commonly called 
baterie, from the French batre, and is 
chiefly ufed in a purfuit, to make an 
open upon the adverfary, The fecond 
and beft kind of beat is performed with 
the fort of a man’s fword upon the foible 
of his adverfary’s, not with a {pring, as 
in binding, but with a jerk, or dry beat 5 
and is therefore moft proper for the pa- 
rades without or within the {word, be- 
caufe of the rebound a man’s {word has 
thereby from his adverfary’s, whereby he 
procures to himfelf the better and furer 
opportunity of rifpofling. ; 
Beat, in the manege. A horfe is faid 
to beat the duft, when, at each ftroke or 
motion, he does not take in ground or 
way enough with his fore-legs. He is 
more particularly {aid to deat the duft at 
terra a terra, when he does not take in 
ground enough with his fhoulders, mak- 
ing his ftrokes or motions too fhort, as if 
he made them all in one place. He 
beats the dufi at curvets, when he does 
them too precipitately, and too low. He 
beats upon a walk, when he walks too 
fhort, and thus rids but little ground, 
whether it be in ftreight lines, rounds, or 
paffings. 

Beat upon the hand, in the manege. See 
the article CHACK. 
BEAT of drum, in the military art, is to give 
notice by beat of drum of a fudden dan- 
ger; or, that feattered foldiers may re- 
pair to their arms and quarters, is to 
beat an alarm, or to arms; allo to fig- 
nify, by different manners of founding a 
drum, that the foldiers are to fall on the 
enemy ; to retreat before, in, or after an 
attack; to move, or march, from one 
place to another; to treat upon terms, 
or confer with the enemy ; to permit the 
foldiers to come out of their quarters at 
break of day ; to order to repair to their 
colours, &c. is to beata charge, a retreat, 
a march, &c, i 
BEATER is applied, in matters of com- 
merce, to divers forts of workmen, whofe 
bufinefs is to hammer or flatten certain 
matters, metals, or the like. 

In this fenfe we meet. with gold-beater, 
plafler-beater, cement-beater, mortar- 
beater, &c, 


BEATIFIC viston. See VisIoNn. 

BEATIFPICATION, among papilts, an 
aft by which the pope-declares a perfon 
beatified, or bleffed, after death. 

This is the frft flep towards canoniza< 
tion, and differs from it; becaule in the 
former, the pope does not aét as a judge, 
determining the ftate of the beatified, ~ 
but only gives a privilege to certain per- 
fons to honour him by a particular reli- 
gious worfhip, without incurring the pe- 
nalty of fuperftitious worfhip: whereas 
in canonization, the pope speaks like a 
judge, and determines upen the flate of 
the canonized. 

No perfon can be beatified till fifty years 
after his or her death; all certificates or 
atteftations of virtues and miracles are 
examined before the congregation of 
rites: the examination continues for fe- 
veral years, after which his holinefs de- 
crees the beatification, The corps and re 
lics of the future faint are thenceforth ex- 
pofed to the veneration of every. body ; 
his images are crowned with rays, anda 
particular office is fet apart for him. 

BEATING, ina general fenfe, the cha- 
ftizing, or punifhing a perfon fora real 
or fuppofed offence. 

BEATING, or PULSATION, in medicine, 
the reciprocal agitation, or palpitation of 
the heart, or pulfe. See PuLse. 

There are fome phyficians that diftin- 
a eighty-one different pulfations, and 
fteen compound ones, ‘They compute 
fixty beats in the fpace of one minute in 
a temperate man; but it is certain, that 
generally we find a greater number. 

BEATING gold and filwer. See GOLD. 

BEATING with hunters, a term ufed of a 
ftag, which runs firlt one way, and then 
another. He is then faid to beat up and 
down, 

The noife made by conies in rutting time 
is alfo called beating or tapping, 

BEATING, in fencing. See BEAT. 
Beating differs from binding, as the lat- 
ter is performed with a kind of (pring, 
and that, in performing it, a man keeps 
by, and engages more his adverfary’s 
fword, than when he beats; for which 
reafon binding is chiefly proper when a 
man intends to become the purfuer 5 
whereas beating, being performed by a 
kind of jerk, or dry ftroke, is chiefly de- 
figned for the defenfive part, or parade, 
that a man may hereby return the quicker 
rifpofte from it; feeing his fword, if the 
beat be rightly performed, will, im fome 
meafure, rebound from his adverfary’s 

Ooz fword, 


eB eh. 
fword, and fo aflift him to make the 
quicker rifpofte. Add, that the jerk or 
dry beat upon the parade forces the ad- 


~ yerfary’s fword confiderably cut of the 
- freight line, which makes the rifpofte Mill 
the more certain, and which cannot be 


done with near that certainty nor ftrength 
with the ordinary french parade, within 


and without the {werd from the quarte 


guard. 


 Bearine time, in mufic, a method of 


meaturiog and marking the time for per- 
formers in concert, by a motion of the 
hand or foot up and down fucceffively, 
and in equal times. Knowing the true 
time of a crotchet, and fuppofing the 
mealure aétually fubdivided into four 
crotchets, and the half meafure into two, 
the hand or foot being up, if we put it 
down with the very beginning of the firtt 
note or Crotchet, and then raife it with 
the third, and then down with the begin- 
ning of the next meafure; this is called 
beating the time; and by practice, a ba- 
bit is acquired of making this motion very 
equal. Each down and up is fometimes 
called a time, or meafure. 

The general rule is, tocontrive thedivifion 
of the meafure fo, that every down and 
up of the beating fhall end with a parti- 
cular note,,on which very much depends 
the diftin&tnefs, and, as it were, the fenfe 
of the melody. Hence the beginning of 
every time, or beating in the meafure, is 
reckoned the accented part thereof, 
Beating time is denoted, in the Italian 
mufic, by the term @ battuta which is 
ufually put after what they call recttativo, 
where jittle or no time is obierved, to 
denote, that here they are to begin again 
to mark or beat the time exactly. 


BEATS, in a watch or clock, are the ftrokes 


made by the fangs or pallets of the {pin- 
dle of the balance, or of the pads ina 
royal pendulum. ‘To find the beats of 
the balance in all. watches going, or in 


one turn of any wheel. Having found 


the number of turns which the crown- 
wheel makes in one turn of the wheel 
you feck for, thofe turns of the crown- 
wheél multiplied by its notches, give half 
of the number of beats in that one turn 
of the whee}, For the balance or fwing 
has two ftrokes to every tooth of the 
crown wheel, inafmuch as each of the 
two pallets hath its blow againft each 
sooth of the crown-wheel; whence it is 
that a pendulum that beats feconds has 
in its crown wheel only thirty teeth. 

Te explain this, fuppofe the numbers 
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of a fixteen-houn watch, in which the 
pinion of report is 4, the | 


4)32(8  dial-wheel 32, the great 
)s5(1a Wheel 55, the pinion of the 
5)45(9 fecond wheel 5, Ge. ‘The 
5)40(8 number of the notches in the 
ae crown-wheel 17 being mul- 


tiplied into 6336 (the pro- 
du& arifing from the continual multipli- 
cation of the quotients 8, r1, g, 8) gives 
107712 for half the number of beats in 
one turn of the dial-wheel ; for 8 times 
17 is 136, which is half the number of 
bea's in one turn of the centrate wheel 
40; and g times 136 is 1224, the half 
beats in one turn of the fecond wheel; 
and 11 times 1224, is 13464, the half 
beats in one torn of the great wheel 55 5 
and 8 times 13464 makes 107712. If 
you multiply this by the two pallets, that 
is, double it, the produ& will be 2154.24, 
which is the number of beats in one turn 
of the dial-wheel, or twelve hours. 

To know how many beats this watch 
has in an hour, divide the beats in twelve 
hours into twelve parts, and it gives 
17952, the train of the watch, or beats 
in an hour. By the beats and turns of 
the fufy, the hours that any watch will 
go, may be found thus. As the beats 
of the balancein one hour: are to the 
beats in one turn of the fufy : + fo is 
the number of the turns of the fufy : to 
the continuance of the watch’s going. 
Thus 201596 : 26928 :: 12: 16. 

'To find the beats of the balance in an 
hour, the proportion is, as the haurs of 
the watch’s going, ta the number of the 
fufy :: fo are the beats in one turn of 
the tufy + to the beatsin an hour. Thus, 
16:12: : 26928: 20196. 


BEAUCAIRE, a town of Languedoc, fi- 


tuated on the weftern fhore of the river 
Rhone, about feven miles north of 
Arles: ealt iongitude 4° 40’ and north 
latitude 43° 40%, 


BEAUCE, the northern divifion of the pro- 


vince of Orleanois, in France. 


BEAVER, riser, in zoology, a genus of 


quadrupeds, of the order of the glires, 
called by Linnzeus caftor. See CasToOR. 
The beaver has two very different forts of 
hair, viz. one kind long and coarfe, and 
anothe:foft and fine; and of this laft 
itis, thatthe fine beaver-hats are manu- 
fagtured. 


BEAUFET, or Burret. See the article 


3UFFET. 


BEAUFORT, a ‘town of the dutchy of 


Anjou in France, fituated filteen-miles 
eaft 


BHA : 
eat of Angers: eaft longitude 15’, and 
north latitude 47° 30’. 

Beaurort is alfo a town of Savoy, about 
thirty miles eaft of Chamberry : eaft lon- 

‘ gitude 6° go’, and north latit. 45° 30’. 

BEAUGENCY, a town of Orleanois, in 
France; fituated on the river Loire, about 
fifteen miles fouth-welt of Orleans, in 1° 
36’ eaft long. and 47° 48’ north latitude, 

BEAUJEU, a town of the Lyonois in 
France, abowt twenty-five miles north- 
weft of Lyons: eaft longitude 4° 30’, 
and north latitude 46° 15’. 

BEAUJOLOIS, the fouth-eaft divifion of 
the Lyonois, and fo called from Beajeu. 

BEAUMARIS, a market town of An- 
glefey in Wales; fituated about nine 
miles north of Bangor, in 4° 15/ weft 
longitude, and 53° 25’ north latitude. 

BEAUMONT, a town of Hainalt, about 
feventeen miles fouth eaft of Mons: 
eaft longitude 4° 15! and north latitude 
50° 20’, 

Beaumont isalfo a town of France, about 
fixteen miles fouth of Alencon: eaft lon- 
gitude s’, and north latitude 48° 20%. 

BEAU-PLEADER, a writ upon the fta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it is ordain- 
ed, that no fine fhall be taken of any per- 
fon in any court, for fair-pleading ; that 
is, for not pleading fairly, and to the 
purpofe, Beau-pleadings is im refpect to 
vicious pleadings. 

BEAUTY, a general term for whatever 
excites in us pleafing fenfations, or an 
idea of approbation, 

Hence the notion annexed to beauty may 
be diftinguifhed into ideas and fenfations, 
the former of which occupy the mind; 
the latter affect the heart: thus, an ob- 
ject may pleafe the underftanding with- 
out interefting the fenfe ; and on the other 
hand, we perceive agreeable fenfations, 
excited by fome objects, whofe ideas are 
no way related to any thing that is praife- 
worthy, 

It is, on account of thefe diftin&tions, that 
the difficulty lies of fixing an univerfal 
charatteriftic of beauty, in regard that 
the perfons vary, according to their diffe- 
rent turns of mind, and habitudes of bo- 
dy, and confequently the relations of ob- 
jects to thofe ideas and fenfations do in 
like manner vary ; whence arife the dif- 
ferent opinions of beauty in painting, wo- 
men, Gc, 

BEAvTY, in architeSture, painting, and 
other arts, is the harmony and jultnefs of 
the whole compofition taken together. 

BrEaury of Chrift’s perfon, among divines, 
has been a fubject of great difpute in 
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all ages of the church; fome magnifying 
the external beauty of his body, others 
defending the literal meaning of Ifaiah’s 
defcription of the Meffiah, as without 
form-and comelinefs, 
BEAUVIN, a city of Burgundy, in France, 
about fifteen miles north of Chalons: eatt 
longitude 4° 50’, and north latitude 477. _ 
BEAUVOIR, a port-town of France, about 
twenty-five miles fouth-weft of Nantz: 
welt longitude 2° and north latitude 47°. 
BEAUVOIS, a city of the ifle of France, 
about forty-three miles north of Paris ; 
eaftlong. 2° 20/ and north lat. 49° 30”. - 


BECAH, or Bekadg, in hebrew antiquity, - 
a jewifh coin, equal to 13134, of our © 


money. , 

BECALM, in a general fenfe, fignifies te 
appeale, to allay. } 

BecaLM, inthe fealanguage, A thipis 
faid to be becalmed, when there is not 
a breath of wind to fill the fails, which 
is occafioned either by its being taken off 
by the interpofition of the fthore, or for 
want of any wind ftirring. 

BECANER, the capital of the territory 
of Becar in India, fituated on the river 
Ganges, in 83° eaft longitude, and 28° 
north !atitude. 


BECHICS, medicines defigned to relieve 


coughs, being the fame with what we 
call pneumonics, thoracics, expectorants, 
and pectorals. See the articles EXPEC- 
TORANTS and PECTORALS. 


BED, a convenience for ftretching and com- 


pofing the body on, for eate, refit, or 
fleep, confifling generally of feathers in- 
clofed in aticken cafe. There are varie- 
ties of beds, as a ftanding bed, a’ fettee- 
bed, a tent-bed, a truckle-bead, Gc. 

All beds that are for fale, muft be filled, 
with ohe fort of ftuffing only, on the, 
pain of forfeiture ;. as the mixing of 


Le 


feathers, down, fcalded feathers, dry + 


pulled feathers, any ways together, is 


conceived to be contagious for a man’s ~ 


body to lie on. Allo, bed-quilts, mat- 
traffes, and cufhions, ftuffed with horfe- 
hair, fen-down, goats-hair, and neats- 
hair, which are dreffed in lime, and in 
which the heat of a‘man’s body will ex- 
hale, and caufe to yield a noxious fmell, 
are prohibited by ftatute. 
The antient Romans had various forts of 
beds, for various purpofes: they had their 
chamber-bed, whereon they flept; their - 
table-bed, whereon they eat, as they al- 
ways eat lying; there being ufuaily three 
perfons to one bed, whereof the middle 
place, as well as the middle bed, was ac- 
counted the mof honourable: they had 
alfo 
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alfo the bed whereon they fludied, and 
that whereon the dead were carried to the 
funeral pile. 

Bep of juffice, in the french cuftoms, a 
throne upon which the king is feated, 
when he goes to the parliament. The 
king never holds a bed of juftice unlefs 
for affairs that concern the ftate, and 
then all the officers of parliament are 
cloathed in fcarlet robes. 

Bep of the carriage of a great gun, a 
thick plank, that lies under the piece; 
being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. 

Bep, in mafonry, a courfe, or range of 
ftones; and the joint of ihe bed is the 
mortar between two ftones, placed over 
each other. 

BeEp, in gardening, thofe fquare or oblong 
pieces of ground, in a garden, raifed a 
little above the level of the adjoining 
ground, and wherein they fow feeds, or 
plant-roots. 

Hot-sep, See the article HoT -BED. 

Bzps of minerals, certain ftrata or layers 
of matter difpofed over each other. 

Bev of fuakes, a name given by hunters, 
to a knot of young ones, 

BED-CHAMBER. See the articles CHamM- 
BER and APARTMENT. 

Lords of the BED-CHAMBER, in the britifh 
cuftoms, ten lords who attend in their 
turns, each a week ; during which time 
they lie in the king’s bed-chamber, and 
wait on him when he dines in private, 

BEDAL, a market-town of Yorkhhire, 
eight miles fouth of Richmond: wet 
longit. r° 20’, north latit. 54° 20’. 

BEDEREPE, a cultomary fervice, by which 

"tenants were antiently bound to reap 
their landlord’s corn in harvest time. 

BEDFORD, the county town of Bedford- 
fhire, fituated on the river Oufe, about 
twenty-two miles fouth-welt of Came 
bridge, in welt longitude 20’, and north 
latitude 52° ro’. 

BEDLAM, or BETHLEHEM. 
article BETHLEHEM. 

BED MOULDING, inarchite&ture, a term 
ufed for thofe members of a corniche, 
which are placed below the coronet ; and 
now a days a bed-moulding ufually con- 
fifts of an ogee, a lift, a large boultine, 
and another lift under the coxonet. 

BEDOUINS, in the arabian cuftoms, tribes 
of Arabs, who live in tents, and are dif- 
perfed all over Arabia, Aigypt, and the 
north of Africa. 

BEDWIN, a berough-town of Wilthire, 
about eighteen miles north-weft of Salif- 

a 


See the 
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bury, in weft longitude 1° 40’, and north 
latitude 51° 25’. 

BEE, apis, in zoology. See APts. 
Authors enumerate a great many fpecies 
of this infect, but the common hive-bee 
merits particular confideration. 

Thefe are of three forts, viz. 1. The 
queen-bee,: which is fomewhat larger, 
and of a brighter red than the reft. Her 
bufinefs is to conduct a new fwarm, and 
depofit eggs for another brood; and fo 
great is her fertility, that the frequently 
brings forth many thoufands of young in 
ayear. 2. The drones which have no 
ftings, are of a darker colour than the 
reft, and are thought to be the males, 
3- The honey-bees, or working-bees, 
which are by far more numerous than the 
other two kinds. 

Concerning the breeding and manage- 
ment of bees, together with the produce 
of their induftry, fee the articles Swarm, 
Hive, Hivinc, Honey, Wax, @c. 

BEE-EATER, merops, in zoology. See the 
article MEROPs. 

BEE-FLY, or DRONE-FLY. See the article 
DRONE- FLY. 

BEECH, fagus, in botany. See Facus, 
The wood of the beech-tree is of a whit- 
tifh-colour, and much coveted by turners 
for making ladles, trays, bellows, &e. 

BEECH-GALLS, hard protuberances found 
on the leaves of the beech, wherein are 
lodged the maggots of a certain fly. 

BEECH-MAST, the fruit of the beech-tree, 
faid to be good for fattening hogs,deer,@c. 

Breecw-O1L, an oil drawn by expreffion, 
from the matt of the beech-tree, after it 
has been fhelled and pounded. 
This oil is very common in Picardy, 
and ufed there, and in other parts of 
France, inftead of butter; but moft of 
thofe who take a great deal of it, com- 
plain of pains and a heavinels of the 
ftomach. 

BEELE, a kind of pick-ax, ufed by the 
miners for feparating the ores from the 
rocks in which they lie: this inftrument 
is called a tubber by the miners of Corn- 
wall, 

BEER, a common and well-known liquor, 
made with malt and hops, and ufed in 
thofe parts of Europe where vines will 
not grow, and where cyder is fcarce. 
See the articles MaLT, BREWING, Ge. 
It is chiefly diftinguifhed from ale by the 
quantity of hops, which is greater in beer, 
and thereby renders the liquor bitterer, 
and fitter to keep. 
There are various differences in beer, 

pro- 


! 
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proceeding from the ways of brewing, 
from the different countries or climates, 
from the water that is ufed, from the 
time fpent about it, from the ingredients 
made ufe of, and the proportions of thefe 
ingredients. 
That beer is reckoned the beft which is 
clear, and of a pale colour, of a pun- 
gent and agreeable tafte, that fparkles 
upon being poured into a glals, and is 
neither too old or too new. 

Aigre-BEER is uled by callico-printers, che- 

_mifts, lapidaries, {carlet-dyers, vinegar- 
merchants, and white-lead men. 

Bottling of BEER is belt performed in this 
manner: Firft, take clear water, or fuch 
as has been well impregnated with the 
effence of fome herb; to every quart of 
which add half a pound of fugar, Af- 
terwards, having caufed this water to be 
gently boiled and fcummed, add a few 
cloves: let it cool in order to have barm 
or yeaft put to it, and being brought to 
woik, take off the fcum again.; That 
done, while it is in a {miling condition, 
put three fpoonfuls into each bottle ; 
which is to be filled up with beer, and 
fecurely corked. A few cryftals of tartar 
do alfo very well in bottled beer ; efpe- 
cially if a few drops of the effence of 
barley, wine, or fome effential {pirits 
be added. 

BEER, among weavers, a term that fignifies 
nineteen ends of yarn, running ail toge- 
ther the whole Jength of the cloth. 

Brer-Measure. See the article MEA- 
SURE. 

BEESTINGS, a term ufed by country- 
people for the firft milk taken from a cow 
after calving. 

BEET, era, in botany, a genus of plants, 
of the pentandria-digynia clais, with no 
flower-leaves : the fruit is a capfule plac- 
ed within the bale of the cup, with one 
cel], containing a fingle kidney-fhaped 
compreffed feed, and furrounded every 
way with thecup. The beet is more uled 
as a pot-herb than phyfically. It is one 
of the five emollient herbs, 

BEETLE, /carabeus, in the hiftory of 
infe&ts. See the article SCARAB US. 
Beerce alfo denotes a wooden inftrument 

for driving piles, @c. 
It is likewife called a ftlamper, and by 
paviors a rammer, 

BEFORT, atown of Alface, fubje& to 
France, and fituated about fifteen miles 
north of Bafil, in eaft longitude 7°, and 
north latitusle 47° 35’. 
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BEG, or Bey, in the turkith affairs. See 
the article Bey. 

BEGGAR, one who begs alms. 

Beggars pretending to be blind, lame, 
&c, found begging in the ftreets, are 
to be removed by conftables ; and if they 
refufe to b: fo removed, fhall be publicly 
whipt, 

BEGHARDI, beguardi, a certain feet of 
heretics, which arofe in Germany, and 
in the Low-countries, about the end of 
the thirteenth century. They made pro- 
feffion of monatftical life, without oblferv- 
ing celibacy ; and maintained, if they are 
not feandalized by the monks, that man 
could become as perfeét in this life, as 
he fhall be in heaven ; that every intel- 
leftual nature is of itfelf happy, without 
the fuccour of grace; and that he who is 
in this {tate of perfection ought to perform 
no good works, nor worthip the hoft. 

BEGLERBEG, a governor of one of the 
principal governments in the turkifh em~ 
pire. There are two forts of beglerhegs 5 
the one have a certain revenue affigned 
upon the cities, buroughs and villazes 
of their government, which they raife 
by power of the commiffion cranted to 
them by the fultan; the others have a 
certain rent paid by the treafurer of the 
grand fignior. They are become almoft 
independent, and have under their ju- 
rifdigtion, feveral {angiacs or particular 
governments, and begs, agas, and other 
officers who obey them. 

BEGONIA, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lygamia monoecia clafs of plants, with- 
out any calyx; the corolla of the mile 
flower confilts of four patent regular pe- 
tals, that of the hermaphrodite flower 
confifts of five oblong heart-fhaped patent 
petals ; the fruit is a trigonal capfule, 
divided into three cells, and containing 
a great number of finall feeds. 

BEGUINS, congregations of devout young 
women, who matntain themfelves by the 
work of their hands, leading a middle 
kind of life between the fecuJar and re- 
ligious. Thefe focieties confift of feveral 
houfes placed together in one inclofure, 
with one or more churches, according to 
the number of beguins. 

There is inevery houfe a priorefs, with- 
out whofe leave they cannot ftir out, 
Their vow is conceived in thefe terms: 
I promife to be obedient and chafte, as long 
as I continue in this beguinage. They ob- 
ferve a three years novitiate, before they 
take the habit, and the rector of the iss 
ri 
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sith is their fuperior, but can do nothing 
without the advice of eight beguins, 
They ave eftablifhed in feveral parts of 
Flanders. ; 

BEHEADING, decollato, a capital pu- 

nifhment, inflicted by cutting off the head 
with an ax, fword, &e. 
Among the Romans beheading was a 
military punifhment performed at firtt 
with an ax, but afterwards with a fword, 
as done at prefent in Holland and France, 
¥n England the ax is preferred, and in 
Scotlahd they ufe, for this purpofe, a ma- 
chine’called a maiden. See MaipEn, 

BEHEN, inthe materia medica, the name 
of ‘two rots, the one white, the other 
red; both accounted cordials and relto- 
ratives, but the white one to peflefs thefe 
qualities in the higheft degree. They are 
hikewife faid to be good in nervous cafes ; 
but to what plant they belong is not 
known, 

BEJA, a city of Alentejo, in Portugal, 

- welt Jongitude 8° go’, and north latitude 
37° 55° i ‘ 

BEICHLINGEN, a city of Thuringia, in 
the circle of upper Saxony in Germany: 
eaft long, 11° 25’, and north lat. 53° 20’. 

BEILA, a town of Piedmont in Italy, 
about thirty-two miles north of Turin: 
ealt long. 7° 45’, and north lat. 45°. 

BEILSTEIN, a town of the landgraviate 
of Heffe in Germany; fituated about 
thirty-two miles north of Mentz, in 8° 
eaft longitude, and 50° 30/ north lat. 

BEIRA, 2 province of Portugal, lying be- 
aween Entre-minho-Duro, on the no: th, 
and E&tremadura on the fouth. 

BEIZA, or BeizaTH, in hebrew antiqui- 
ty, a word fignifying-an egg, was a cer- 
tain meafure in ufe among the Jews. The 
beiza was likewife a gold coin, weighing 


forty drachms, among the Perfians, who . 


gave out that Philip of Macedon owed 
their king Darius a thoufand beizaths or 
golden eggs for tribute money ; and that 
Alexander the Great refufed to pay 
them, faying, that the bird which laid 
thefe eggs was flown into the other world, 
BELCASTRO, acity of Calabria, in the 
kingdom of Naples: eaft longitude 17° 
x5’, and north latitude 39° 15’. 
BELCOE, a town of Ireland, fituated on 
Lough-ninny, in the county of Farma- 
nagh, and province of Ulfter: weft lon- 
gitude 8° 6’, and north latitude 542, 5’. 
BELEM, a fortrefs on the north fide of the 
river Tagus, about three miles weit of 
Lifbon. 
BELEMNIT, or BeLEMNITES, in 
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natural hiftory, ufually called thunder. 
bolt, is of the number of thofe foffils, 
concerning which naturaliits ftill difpute 
whether it be of marine and animal ori- 
cin, or a native foffile fubftance. 

Ihe belemnite, are al! compofed of fe- 
veral thin coats or crutts, encircling one 
another, and all of a ftriated texture ; 
they have ufually a hollow in the middle, 
of a conical fhape ; fometimes empty, 
and fometimes filled up with fpar, pyrites, 
or a marine fhell of the {trait concame- 
rated kind. ‘They have ufually a chink 
running down the whole length of the 
body, and fometimes two or three, but 
the additional ones ufually begin at the 
apex of the ftone, and run up but a Jittle 
way. Their figure is fometimes conic, 
fometimes cylindric: fome are ofall the 
intermediate: figures between conic ard 
cylindric, and fome almoft orbicular. 
They are of various fizes, from a quarter 
of an inch to eight inches in length, and 
though always of the fame ftruéture, are 
of various colours, and they have a pe- 
caliar fmell when {craped, 
Belemnitz are found in all forts of ftrata, 
fometimes in clay, fometimes among 
gravel, often immerfed in beds of fone, 
often in loofe flints, and are fometimes 
found covered with a fparry cruit of a 
different texture from that of the body of 
the mafs. See plate XXVI. fig. rr. 


BELEZERO, the capital of a province of 


the fame name, in Ruffia, fituated on the 
fouth eaft fhore of the white lake: eat 
longitude 36°, and north lat. 60° 50’. 


BELFAST, a port-town of Ireland, in 


the county of Antrim, and province of 
Ulfter : weft longitude 6° 15’, north la- 
titude 54° 38’. 


BELFRY, that part of a fteeple where bells 


are hung, or the timber frame whereby 
they are fupported. 


BELGARDEN, a town of eaftern Pome- 


rania, in Germany, fubject to Pruffia: 
eaft longitude 16% 5’, and north Jat. 54°. 


BELGOROD, the capital of a province of 


the fame name, in Ruffia, fituated almoft 
in the middle of that empire: ealt longi- 
tude 37°, and north latitude 51° 20”. 


BELGOROD is alfo a fortified town of Bef- 


farabia, in Turky ; fituated on the Black- 

fea, at the mouth of the river Neifter: 

eaft longitude 31°, and north latitude 
OP 4016 


BELGRADE, the capital of the province 


of Servia, in european Turky; fituated 

on the fouth fide of the Danube, in eatt 

longitude 21° 20‘, and gorth lat. 45°. 
It 


BEL 
— It was yielded tothe Turks in 1739. 
BELI oculus, in natural hiftory, See the 
article OCULUS. 
BELIEF, in a general and natural fenfé, 
fignifies a perfuafion or ftrong affent of 
the mind to any propofition ; but, in a 
more reftrained and technical fenfe, it 
imports that kind of affent which is 
founded on the authority or teltimony of 
fome perfons attelting the truth of any 
matter propofed. : 
Belief is generally diftinguifhed into di- 
vine and human, not with regard to the 
propofition believed, but with regard to 
the teftimony on which we believe it. 
When God reveals any thing to us, this 
gives us the teftimony of divine belief. 
See the article FAITH. 
But what man only acquaints us with, 
produces only a human belief, See the ar- 
ticle EVIDENCE, 
BELL, a well-known machine, ranked by 
muficians among the mufical inftruments 
of percuffion. 
The metal of which a bell is made, is a 
compofition of tin and copper, or pewter 
and copper : the proportion of one to the 
other is almoft twenty pounds of pewter, 
or twenty-three pounds of tin, to one 
hundred weight of copper. 
Bell-metal is prohibited te be imported, 
as are hawk-bells, &c. 
The conftituent parts of a bell are the 
body or barrel, the clapper on the infide, 
and the ear or cannon on which it hangs 
toa large beam of wood. 
The found of a bell confifts in a vibra- 
tory motion of its parts, much like that 
of a mufical chord. The ftroke of the 
clapper mutt neceffarily change the figure 
of the bell, and of a round make it oval ; 


but the metal having a great degree of . 


elafticity, that part will return back again 
which the ftroke drove fartheft off from 
the center, and that even fome {mall 
matter nearer the center than before ; fo 
that the two parts which before were ex- 
tremes of the longe(t diameter, do then 
become thofe of the fhorteft; and thus 
the external furface of the bell undergoes 
alternate changes of figure, and by that 
means gives that tremulous motion to the 
air, in which the found confitts. 

M, Perrault afferts, that the found of the 
fame bell is a compound of the found of 
the feveral parts of it ; fo that where the 
parts are homogeneous, and the dimen- 
fions of the figure uniform, there is fuch 
a perfect mixture of all thefe founds, as 
conftitutes one uniform, {mooth,. even 
fotind, and the contrary citcumitances 
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produce harffinefs. To confirm this; he 
obferves the different tune of the bell, acs 
cording to the part of it that is ftruck, 
and yet ftrike it where you will there is a 
motion of all the patts. He therefore | 
confiders bells as compofed of an infinite 
number of riags, which have different 
tones according to their different dimen - 
fions, as chords of different lengths have ; 
which, when ftriick, the vibrations of the 
parts imniediate'y ftruck detépmine the 
tone; being fupported i a fiflicient 
number of confonant tohes ii 
parts, Re 
Tt has been found by experience, ‘ti 
beils are heard further; if placed off 
plains, than on hills; and {ti}! farther ini 
vallies than on plains; the reafon of 
which may be eafily comprehended, by 
confidering, that the higher the fonorous 
body is, the medium is the rarer, and 
confequently receives the lefs impulf®, 
and the vehicle is the lé(s proper to con 
vey it to a diftance, 

The bell-founders diftingnith two forts 
of ptopoftions, vx. the fimple, and rhe 
relative. The fimple proportions are tholé 
which ought to be between the fevera! 
parts of a bell, and which experience haa 
fhewed to be neceflary towards rendering 
it (weetly fonorous, The relative propor~ 
tions are thofe which eftablith a requitita 
relation between one bell and another, fo 
that their combined founds may effeét a 
certain determined harmony. 

The ule of bells is very antient, as well 
as extenfive. We find them among the 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, Chriftians, and 
Heathens, varioufly applied, as on the 
necks of men, beatts, birds, horfes, theep ; 
but chicfly hang in buildings, either re- 
ligious, as in churches, temples; and 
monatteries } or civil, as in houfes, maré 
kets, baths; or military, as in camps 
and frontier towns. 

In the artient monafteries, we find fix: 
kinds of bells enumerated by Durandus, 
wiz. Squilla, rung in the refeétory ; 
cymbalum, inthe cloifler ; mola; in the - 
choir; nolgla or dupla, in the clock ; 
Campana, in the f{teepie ; and figzum, if 
the tower, : 
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Diving Bett. See Divino-Beit. 
BELL FounDERY. See the article Foun» 


DERY OF BELLS. 


BaLL-FLOWER, campanula, in botany. 


See the article CAMPANULA, 


BELL-WEED, jacea nigra, in botany. See 


the article JACEaA. 


BELLADONA, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, ca'I- 
P , ed 
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de by Linnazus atropa. See the-article 
ATROPA. 
The flower confitts of a fingle infundibu- 
liform petal, divided into five fegments at 
the mouth; and its fruit is a bilocular 
globofe berry, containing a number of 
__kidney-fhaped feeds. See plate XX VII, 
fi 


2) I 
BELLCLARE, a town of Irelandin the 
county of Sligo, and province of Con- 
naught, about twenty-three miles fouth- 
welt of Sligo: welt longitude 9° 5’, and 
north latitude 53° 55’. 

BELLENTS, acity ot Switzerland, in eaft 
longitude 9°, and north latitude 46°. 
BELLESM, a town of the Orleanois in 

France: eaft long. 40’, north lat. 48° 30’. 

-BELLEY, a town of Burgundy, in France, 
fituated on the frontiers of Savoy, about 
fixteen miles north-weft of Chamberry : 
eaft longit. 5° 20’, north lat. 45% 40’. 

‘BELLEVILLE, a town of the Lycnois, 
in France, about nineteen miles north of 
Lyons: eaft longitude 4° 45’, north la- 
titude 46° 8’. 

BELLIS, Daisy, in botany, a genus of 

the fyngencfia polygamia-fuperflua clafs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
radiated, and the particular hermaphro- 
dite one of a funnel fhape: it has no 
other pericarpium than the cup ; in which 
is contained a fingle oval compreffed feed, 
placed vertically, See plate XXVII. 
fig. 2. 

Culture produces a great number of va- 
xiations in the colour and duplicature of 
the flower, all of which have been de- 
feribed by authors as different fpecies ; 
whence this plant has been divided into 
almott fifty. 

BELLEISLE, an ifland on the coaft of 
Britany, in France: weft longitude 8°, 

and north latitude 47° 20’. 

BELLISLE is alfo an sfland of America, on 
the coat of New Britain. 

It gives name to the ftreights which fe- 

_ yparate Newfoundland from New Britain : 

_ welt longitude 58° north Jatitude 52°. 

BELLON,. a diftemper common in coun- 

| ‘tries where they finelt Jead ores. 

» Tris attended with languor, intolerable 
pains and fenfation of gripings in the 
belly, and generally coftivenefs. 

Beatts, poultry, @&c. as well as men, 
are fubject to this diforder: hence a cer- 
tain {pace round the {melting-houfes is 

» called bellon- ground, becaule it is dan- 

~ -gerous for an animal to feed upon it, 

he method of cure, which has been 
found moft {uccefsful in this distemper, is 
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giving eryftals of tartar in fmall dofes, 
and repeating the dofe two or three times 
a day. 

BELLONARII, in roman antiquity, the 
priefis of Bellona, who, in honour of 
that goddefs, ufed to make incifions in 
their body ; and after having gathered 
the blood in the palm of their hand, give 
it to thofe who were partakers of their 
mytfteries. 

BELLONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
whole flower, coniifting of a fingle petal, 
is of the rotated kind; the fruit is a 
capfule of a turbinato-oval figure, fur- 
rounded by the cup, and containing only 
one cell, in which are numerous very 
fmall roundith feeds, 

BELLOWING, among fportf{men, denotes 
the noife of roes in rutting time. 

BELLOWS, a machine fo contrived as 
to agitate the air with great brifknefs, 
exfpiring and in{piring it by turns, ‘and 
that only from enlarging and contracting 
its capacity. 

This machine is ufed in chambers and 
kitchens, in forges, furnaces and founde- 
ries, to blow up the fire: it ferves alfo 
for organs and other pneumatic inftru- 
ments, to give them a proper degree of 
air: all thefe are of various conftruc- 
tions, according to their different pur- 
pofes, but in general they are compoled 
of two flat boards, fometimes of an. 
oval, fometimes of a triangular figure: 
two or more hoops, bent according to 
the figure of the boards, are placed be- 
tween them; a piece of leather, broad 
in the middle, and narrow at both ends, 
is nailed on the edges of the boards, 
which it thus unites together: as alfo on 
the hoops which feparate the boards, that 
the leather may the eafier open and fold 
again ; a tube of iron, brafs, or copper is 
faitened to the undermoft board, and 
there is a valve within that covers the 
holes in the underboard, to keep in the 
air. 
Each pair of bellows imported is valued 
in the book of rates at three fhillings and 
four-pence, and pays duty 722d. where- 
of 6,23d. is drawn back on exportation. 

BELLUNO, the capital of the Bellunele, 
in the dominions of Venice, about forty 
miles north of Padua: eaft longitude 
12° go’, and north latitude 46° 20’. 

BELLY, in anatomy, the fame with what 
is more ufually called abdomen, or ra- 
ther the cavity of the abdomen. See the 
article ABDOMEN, 

BELO- 
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BELOMANCY, a fort of divination by 
means of arrows, praétifed in the eaft, 
and particularly in Arabia. 
Belomancy has been performed different 
ways, whereof one was this: fuppofe a 
parcel of arrows, eleven or more of them 
being put into a bag; thefe were after- 
wards drawn out, and according as they 
were marked or not, they judged of fu- 
ture events. 

BELT, balteus, in the military art, a lea- 
thern girdle for fuftaining the arms, @c. 
of a foldier, 

BELTs, in aftronomy, two zones, or girdles, 
furrounding the body of the planet of 
Jupiter, more lucid than the relt, and of 
unequal breadth. : 

BELTS, in geography, certain ftreights be- 
tween the German ocean, and the Baltic. 
The belts belong to the king of Den- 


mark, who exaéts a toll from all fhips. 
which pafs through them, excepting thofe- 


of Sweden, which are exempted, 
BELTURBET, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cavan and province of Uliter, 
fituated upon the river Earn, about eight 
miles north of Cavan, in 7° 35’ weft lon- 
gitude, and 54° 7’ north latitude. 
BELTZ, the capital of a palatinate of the 
fame name, in the province of Red Ruf- 
fia, in Poland: eaft longitude 24°, and 
north latitude 50° 5’. ; 
BELVIDERE, in the italian architecture, 
&c. denotes either a pavilion on the top 
of a building, or an artificial eminence in 
a garden; the word literally fignifying a 
fine profpeét, ' 
BELVIDERE, in geography, the capital of 
a province of the fame name, on the 
weitern coalt of the Morea, in 22° eaft 
longitude, and’ 37° north latitude. 
BEMA, in ecclefiattical antiquity, denoted 
the molt facred part of a church, or that 
where the altar ttood. 
BEMA was alfo ufed for the bifhop’s throne, 
as well as for theambo. See AMBO. 
BEMSTER, a market-town of Dorfetthire, 
about twelve miles north- weft of Dor- 
chelter, fituated in 2° 50/ welt longitude, 
and 50° 45’ north latitude. 

_ BENCH, or Banc, in law. See Banc, 

Free-BENCH fignifies that eftate in copyhold 
Jands, which the wife, being efpoufed a 
virgifi, has after the deceale of her huf- 
band, for her dower, according to the 
cuftom of the manor. As to this free- 
bench, feveral manors have feveral cuf- 
toms; and in the manors of Eaft and 
Welt Enbourne, in the county of Berks, 
and other parts of England, there is a 
cuftom, that when a copyhold tenant dies, 
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the widow fhall have her free-bench in all 
the deceafed hufband’s lands, whillt the 
lives fingle and chalte; but if fhe com- 
mits incontinency, fhe fhail forfeit her 
eftate: neverthelefs, upon her coming in- 
to the court of the manor, riding on 
black ram, and having his tail in h& 
hand, and at the fame time repeating a 
form of words prefcribed, the fteward is 
obliged, by the cuftem of the manor, to 
re-admit her to her free-bench, 

King’s-BENCH, See Kinc’s-BENCH, 

BENCHERS, in our ions of court, the fe~ 
nior members of the fociety, who are in- 
vefted with the government thereof. 

BENCOOLEN, a town and fort on the 
fouth-weft coalt of Sumatra, belonging 
to the Eatt-India company, from whence 
great quantities of pepper are imported, 
It is fituated in ror? eaft longitude, and 
4° fouth latitude. 

BEND, in heraldry, one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries, containing a third 
part of the field when charged, and a 
fifth when plain. It is fometimes, like 
other ordinaries, indented, ingrailed, @c. 
and is either dexter or finifter, 

BEND dexter is formed by two lines drawn 
from the upper part of the thield on the 
right, to the lower part of the left, dia- 
gonally. It is fuppofed to reprefent a 
fhoulder belt, or a {carf, when worn over 
the fhoulder, See plate XXVII. fig. 3. 

BEND /inifter is that which comes from 
the left fide of the fhield to the right: 
this the french heralds call a barre, See 
plate XXVII. fig, 3. ¥ 

In BEND is when any things, borne in arms, 
are placed obliquely from the upper cor- 
ner to the oppofite lower, as the bend lies. 

Parti per BEND, Point in BEND, Gc. See 
the articles PARTI and Point. 

BENDER, a town of Beffarabia, in euro- 
pean Turky, fituated on the river Nei- 
fter, in 29° eaft longitude, and 46° go” 
north latitude. 

BENDING, in a general fenfe, the reducing 

a ftreight body into a curve, or giving ita 
crooked form. 
The bending of timber, boards, &c. ‘is 
effected by means of heat, whereby their 
fibres are fo relaxed that you may bend 
them into any figure. 

BEND1NG, in the fea-language, the tying 
two ropes or cables together: thus they 
fay, bend the cable, that is, make it fait 
to the ring of the anchor ; bend the fail, 
make it fait to the yard, 

BENDITTO, atown of the Mantuan, in 
Italy, fituated near the fcuth fhore of the 
river Po, about twelve miles fouth-eatt of 

Pp 4 Mantua, 


“* BE IN 
Mantua, in 11° 20’ eaft longitude, and 
45° north latitude, 

BENDS, in a thip, the fame with what is 
_ called wails, or wales; the outmolt tim- 
bers of 2 fp’s fide, on which men fet 
heir feet in climbing up. They are rec- 
Hho from the water, and are called the 
. fyrtt, fecond, or third bend, They are 
“the chief ftrength of q fhip’s fides, and 
have the beams, knees, and foot-hooks 
bolted to them, o 
BENDY, in heraldry, is the field divided 
~ into four, fix, or more parts, diagonally, 
and varying in metal and colour. 
“The general cultom of England is to 
make an eyen number, but in other coun- 
tries they regard it not, whether even or 
odd, See plate XXVIT. fig. 4. 
==. Counter BENDyY is ufed by the French, to 


* . 


= exprefs what we ordinarily call bendy of 


Alem. iy 


fix per bend finifter, aii ee 

2+ Barry BENDY . ARRY. 

- ‘Pal BENoy see the areicles Pay. 

'  BENEAPED, among failors. A hip is 

' faid to be beneaped when the water does 
not flow high enough to bring her off 
the ground, out of the dock, or oyer the 
bar. 


* erder of monks, who profels to follow 
_ the rules of St, Benediét. 
_ ‘The benedi&ines, being thofé only that 
“are properly called monks, wear a loofe 
black gown, with large wide fleeves, and 
a capuche, or cowl, on their heads, end- 
ing 1na point bebind. Inthe canon law, 
fhey are Ttiled black friers, from the co- 
odour of theig habit. |. 
‘The rules of St. Benedi&t, as obferved 
by rhe englifh monks before the diffelu - 
tion of the monalteries, were as follows : 
they were obliged to perform their .devo- 
_ tons feven times in, twenty-four hours, 
the whole circle of which devotions had a 
reipect to the pafion and death of Chrif: 
they were obliged always to go two and 
two together: every day in Jent they were 
. obliged to fait till ix in the evening, and 
abated of their ufual time of fleeping-and 
eating ; but, they were not voc | to 
ractile any. voluntary aufterity without 
ol of their {yperior: they never con- 
verted in their refeCtory at.meals, .but 
were oh] ged to attend to the reading of 
_ the Icriptures? they ail flept in the fame 
dormitory, but not two ina bed; they 
Jay in their cloaths.<. for fma!l faults they 
were (hug gut from meals; for greater, 
they were debarred religious commerce, 
and excluded from the chapel ; and as to 
wocusigible effenders, they were excluded 
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from the monafteries. Every monk had 
two coats, two cowls, a table-book, a 
knife, a needle, and a handkerchief ; and 
the furniture of their bed was a mat, a 
blanket, a rug, and a pillow. 

BENEDICTION, or Bressinc, The 

Hebrews, under this name, underftand 
the prefent ufually fent from one friend to 
another, as alfo the bleffing conferred by 
the patriarchs, on their death-beds; upon 
their children. 
The privilege of benedi&ion was one of 
thofe early inftances of honour and refpect 
paid to bifhops in the primitive church. 
‘The cuftom of bowing the head to them, 
and receiving their bleflings was become 
univerfal. In the weftern churches there 
was antiently a kind of benediction which 
followed the Lord’s prayer; and after 
the communion, the people were difmiffed 
with a benediétion. 

BENEFICE, beneficium, in an ecclefiattical 
fenfe, a.church endowed with a revenue, 
for the performance of divine fervice ; or 
the revenue ivelf affigned to an ecclefiatti- 
cal perfon, by way of ftipend, for the fer- 
vice he is to do that church. 

All church-preferments,except bifhoprics, 
are called benefices ; and all benefices,are, 
by the canonifts, fometimes ftiled digni- 
ties: but we now ordinarily dittinguith 
between benefice and dignity, applying 
dignity to bifhoprics, deanries, archdea- 
conries, and prebendaries; and benefice 
to parfonages, vicarages, and donatives, 
Benefices are divided by the canenitts in- 
to fimple and facerdotal ; in the firft there 
js no obligation but to read prayers, fing, 
&c. fuch are canonries, chaplainfhips, 
chantries, &c. the fecond are changed with 
the cure of fouls, or the direétion and 
guidance of confeiences: fuch aye vica- 
rages, reétonies, &c, 
The romanifts again diftinguith -benefices 
inte regular and fecalar. ere, 
Regular or titular benefices are thofe held 
by a religious, or a regular, who has made 
profeffion of fome religious order: fuch 
are abbies, priories, conventuals,, &¢. ,or 
rather, a regular benefice is that which 
cannot be conferred on any but a reli- © 
ious, either by its foundation, by. the. | 
inftitution of fome fuperior, or by pre- | 
fcription: for prefeription, forty years 
pofieflion by a religious makes the bene- 
fice regular. Yo mols 
Secular-benefices are only fuch asare{to 
be given to fecular. priefts, 7.!¢, to; fachyas 
live in the worid, and are not efgaged in — 
any monaftic order. All, beneficés are 
reputed fecular, till the contearyeis made 
: aan rae , to | 
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nefices, becaufe held by feculars ; of which 
kind are almoft al] cures, 

Some benefices, regular in themfelves, 
have been fecularized by the pope’s bull. 
The canonifts diftinguifh three manners 
of vacating a benefice, viz. de jure, de 
fado, and by the fentence of a judge. 

A benefice is vacated de jure, when the 
perfon enjoying it is guilty of certain 
crimes expreffed in thofe laws, as herefy, 
fimony, &c. 

A benefice is vacated de fade, as well 
as de jure, by the natural death, or the 
refignation of the incumbent; which re- 
fignation may be either exprefs, or tacit, 
as when he engages ina ftate, &c, in- 
confiltent with it, as, among the roma- 
nilts, by marrying, entering into a reli- 
gious order, or the like. 

A benefice becomes vacant by the fentence 
of a judge, by way of punifliment for cer- 
tain crimes, as concubinage, perjury, &c. 
It is obferved, that antiently there were 
five cafes by which benefices were ac- 
quired; by the nominative, as in royal 
nomination; by the genitive, as when 
the children of great men, @c. are pro- 
vided of benefices by their birth ; by the 
dative, as when {peaking of a benefice, 
it is faid date, and dabitur wvobis; by 
the accufative, as where, by virtue of an 
accufation, either true or falfe, an incum- 
bent is difpoffeffed, and another admitted; 
by the ablative, as when beneficés are 
taken away by force from the poor and 
helplefs: but the vocative, which is the 
moft juft and legitimate, is out of ufe. 

A BENEFICE in commendam is that, the 
direétion and management of which, up- 
on a vacancy, is given, or recommended, 
to an ecclefiaftic, for a certain time, till 
he may be conveniently provided for, See 
the articles REGULAR and SEcuLaR, 

Sufpenfio a BENEFICIO. See SUSPENSION. 

Primo BENEFICIO ecclefiaftico habendo, See 
the article Primo. 

BENEFIT of clergy. See the article Bene- 
fit. of CLERGY. 

BENEVENTE, a town of Leon, in Spain, 
fituated on the river Efta; about forty 
miles fouth of the city of Leon, in 6° welt 
longitude, and 42° 10/ north latitude. 

BENEVENTO, the capital of the farther 
Principate, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about thirty-four miles north-ealt of the 
city of Naples; fituated in rg° 30’ eaft 
longitude, and 41° 16/ north latitude, 

BENEVOLENCE is ufed in the ftatutes of 

~ this realm for a voluntary gratuity given 
by the fubjeéts to the king, 
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many, about fifteen miles fouth of Straf- 


burg, fituated in 7° 30/ eaft longitude, and. 


48° 25 north latitude. 


BENGAL, the moft eafterly. province of 
the mogul’s empire, lying at the bottom: 


of a large bay, which takes its name fro 
this province. 


It is one of the moft fertile provinces in | 
by the. 


India, being yearly overflowed 
Gangés, as Egypt is by the Nile. 
BENGUELA, akiogdom upon the weftern 


coalt of Africa, between Angola and Ja~ | 


ga: it is alfo the name of the capital of 
that kingdom. rt 


BENJAMIN, the fame with benzoin, “See | 


the article BENZOIN. 


BENIN, the capital of a country of the i 


fame name, on the coaft of Guinea, fitu- 


¥ 
aad 


ated in 5° eaft longitude, and 7° 30%) 
north latitude, ; pn 


paaasche 
BENSHEIM, a town of Germany, fituated 3 


on the eaft fide of the river Rhine, > 


about ten miles eaft of Worms, in 8° 


oa 


30’ eaft longitude, and 49° go’ north — 


latitude. 1 Gee ‘ 
BENTHEIM, the capital of a county of the 

fame name, in the circle of Welftphalia ; 

fituated in 7° 15’ eaft long. and 52° 25" 


north + 
BENTIVOGLIO, a town in the territory — 


of Bologna, in Italy, about ten miles 


north of that city, fituated in 12° eaft — 


long. and 44° 30’ north latitude. 


BENZOIN, a dry and folid refin, brought © 


to us in mafles of various fizes, from the 
Eat Indies, particularly from the king- 
dom of Siam, and the iflands.of Java 
and Sumatra. Et is to be chofen freth, 
and of a quick pungent- fmell, eafily 
broken, and full of the white almond- 
like granules. The black benzoin is 
valtly inferior to this,:and ought wholly 
to be rejected. It is a powerful expeéto- 
rant, and is given with fuccefs in infarc- 
tions of the lungs, and inveterate coughs. 
. It is:fometimes ufed externally in platters 
applied to the head for head-achs, and to 
the ftomach, to promote digeftion. 
The preparations of benzoin are, 1. Av 
tingture, made in {pirit of wine, and com- 
mended in taking freckles from the fkin. 
2.Flowers of benzoin, which are fudo- 
. rific, and good in afthmas and tubercles 
of the lungs. And, 3. Oil and fpirit of 
benzoin, the latter of which is diuretic, 
ut not very pleafant, by reafon of its 
empyreuma ; and the former is accounted 
a good vulnerary, both in external and 
internal application. 
BERBERIS, the BARBERRY+ BUSH, 2 ge- 
3 nus 
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mus of plants of the bexandria-monog ynia 
«elafs, the flower of which confifts of fix 

* soundifh, hollow, ereéto-patent petals, 
and is fcarce larger than the cup: the 
‘fruitis a cylindric, obtufe, umbilicated 

berry, with one cell, containing two ob- 
long, cylindric, and obtufe feeds. 

The fruit is very cooling and aftringent, 
and good.to quench thirit. 

The conferve of its fruit is of ufe in fluxes 
and the jaundice. 

BERCHEROIT,or BerKcoiITs,a weight 
—ufed at Archangel, and in all the ruffian 

dominions, to weigh fuch merchandizes 
as are very heavy and bulky: It weighs 
about three hundred and fixty-four pounds 
englifh avoirdupois weight. i 

_BERENGARIANS, a religious fe& of the 

’  -XIth century, which adhered to the opi- 
nion of Berengarius, who, even in thofe 

_ days, flrenuoully afferted, that the bread 
and witie in'the Lord's fupper is not re- 
ally and effentially, but only figurative- 
‘Ty, charged into the body and blood of 

WChrifte “ee 0s 
His followers were divided in opinion as 

to the eucharilt: they all agreed, that 

_ the elements are not effentially changed ; 

F ae allowed them to be changed 
on effect: others admitted a change in 

part; and others an entire change, with 

' this refiriftion, that to thofe who com- 

' municated unworthily, the elements were 

changed back again. 

BERE-REGIS, a market town in Dorfet- 
fhire, about ten miles north-eaft of Dor- 
_chetter, im 2° 20’ welt longitude, and 

© 50° 40! north latitude. 

BERG, a duchy of Weftphalia, in Ger- 
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the ifle of Rugen, on the coaft of Pome- 


rania, in 14° ealt longit. and. 54% 15! 
north latitude. 


BERGEN-OP-Z00M, a fortified town of 


dutch Brabant, about twenty miles north 
of Antwerp, in 4° s’ eaft longitude, and 
51° 30! north latitude. 


BERGERACK, a city of Guienne, in 


France, fituated on the river Dordonne, 
about forty miles eatt of Bourdeaux, in 
20! eaft lon. and 44° 55’ north Jat. 


BERG-gruen, in natural hiftory, the name 


of an earth uled in painting, and pro- 
erly called green ockre, though not 
nown among the colourmen under that 
name. It is found in many \parts of 
Germany, Italy, and England, com- 
monly in the neighbourhood of copper- 
mines, from particles of which metal it 
receives its colour. In many parts of 
Germany, they have a purer kind of 
this, diftinguifhed by no peculiar name, 
but feparated by art from the waters 
draining from the copper-mines, and 
differing no otherwile from this native 
fubftance, than as the wafhed ockres of 
Oxfordfhire, &c. do from thefe fent us 
in their natural condition, ‘The chavac- 
ters by which the native kind is known 
from other green earths, are thefe: it is 
a denfe, compaét fubitance, contiderably 
heavy, and of a pale, but not difagree- 
able green ; of a rough and uneven, but 
not dufty furface, and fomewhat unéctu- 
ous tothe touch. It adheres firmly to ° 
the tongue; does not break eafily be- 
tweeen the fingers; nor at all ftain the 
hands. It is of a brackith difagreeable 
tate, and does not ferment with acids. 


- many, lying on the ealtern fhore of the BERGHMOT, anaffembly, or court, held 


river Rhine, which feparates it from Co- 
logne. © 


upon a hill, in Derbythire, for deciding 
controverfies among the miners,» 


BERGAMO,. ais town in the territories of BERGZABERN, a town of lower Alface, 


Venice, in-taly, about twenty-five miles 
north-eaft of Milan, in ro° eaft longit. 
and 45% 40’ noth latitude. 


about five miles fouth of Landau; in 8? 
ealt lon. and 49° ¢’ north lat. 
It is fubdje& to France, : 


BERGAMOT, the name of afragrantef- BERIBERI, a kind of palfy, common in 


fence extracted from a fruit which is pro- 
duced by ingrafting a branch of a Jemon- 
wee upon the ttock of a bergamot-pear, 
It is allo the denomination of a coarle 


tepeftry, manufaQured with flocks of 


hik, wool, cotton, hemp, ox, cow,. or 


the Eaft Indies. The word, in-the lan- 
guage of the country, fignifies a theep, 
and was given by the natives to this dif- 
temper, becaufe the patients, on?throw- 
ing out their knees, and lifting up their 
legs, feem to imitate fheep in thes walk. 


goat’s hair, and fippofed to be invented BERKSHIRE, a county of England, Jy- 


by the people of Bergamo. 

BERGEN, the capital of a province of the 
fame name, 1p Norway: it is aconfider- 
able port: town on the German ocean, in 
6% eait lon-and 66° north lat, 


BeaGen is allo the mame of the capitalof BERLIN, the capital of the king of Pruf- 


ing on the fouth fide of the river Thames, 
oppofite to Oxtordfhire and Bucking- 
hamfhire. 

It gives the title of earl to a branch of 
the Howard family. 


fia’s 


BER 
fia’s dominions in Germany, fituated on 
the river Spree, in the marquifate of 
Brandenburg: eaft longitude 14°, and 
north latitude 52° 30’. 

BzR In is alfo the name of a kind of cha- 
riot, fo called from the city of Berlin. 
BERME, in fortification, a {pace of ground 
jeft at the foot of the rampart, on the 
fide next the country, defigned to receive 
the ruins of the rampart, and prevent 
their filling up the foffe. It is fometimes 
palifadoed, for the more fecurity ; and in 
Holland it is generally planted with a 
quick-fet hedge. Ix is alfo called liziere, 
relais, foreland, retraite, pas de fouris, 


&e. 

BERMUDA-1sLanpDs, a clufter of very 
{mall iflands, in the Atlantic ocean, lying 
almoft in the fhape of a fhepherd’s hook, 
in 65° welt longitude, and 32° 30” north 
latitude. 

BERN, a town of Bohemia, about fifteen 
miles weft of Prague, in 14° eaft longit. 
and 50° north latitude. 

BRN is alfo the name of a city and canton 
in Switzerland ; the former being fituated 
in 7° 20’ eaft Jon. and 47° north lat. 
The canton of Bern is by far the moft 
extenfive and powerful of all Switzerland: 
their government is ariftocratical, and 
their religion proteftant, according to 
the prefbyterian form. 

BERNACLE, orCrakis, in ornithology, 
the anas with the head and neck black, 
See the article ANAS. 

This is a very fingular bird: it is confi- 
derably fmaller than the common goofe, 
but larger than the duck; the head is 
‘large and rounded ; the eyes are large ; 
the beak is black, and much fmaller than 
in the common goofe, though broader in 
proportion to its length; the under part 
of the body is white, with fomewhat of 
an admixture of grey; the back is va- 
riegated with black and grey, and the 
covering feathers of the tail are part 
white, and part black; the tail is black, 
and the covering feathers of the wings 
are very elegantly variegated with black, 
grey, and white. 
‘This is the bird which Gerard, and fome 
other authors, have declared to be pro- 
duced from a peculiar fpecies of fhell- 
fith, called the bernacle-fhell, found. on 
decayed wood that lies about the fea- 
fhores. The love of wonderful obfer- 
vations raifed this firft account of the 
bird's being produced from a fhell fifth, 
that ufually adhered to old wood, into 
the ftory of that fhell’s grewing upon 2 
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tree in manner of its fruits The whole | 
matter that gave origin to this ftory is, 
that the fhell-fith, fuppofed to have this | 
wonderful produétion, ufually adhere to 
old wood, and that they have a kind of 
fibrils hanging out of them, which, in 
fome degree, refemble feathers of fome— 
bird; from which arofe a ftory, that 
they contained real birds. _ 

BERNACLE, in the hiftory of fhells. See 
the article CONCHA ANATIFERA, 

BERNARDINES, an order of monks, 
founded by Robert, abbot of Moleme, 
and reformed by St. Bernard. They 
wear a white robe with a black {capulary, 
and when they officiate they are cloathed 
with a large gown which is all white, 
and hath great fleeves, with a hood of 
the fame colour, They differ but very 
little from the cittercians,. See the article 
CISTERCIANS. 

BERNAW, the name of three towns in 
Germany, one in the electorate of Brane 
denburg, another in the bifhopric of Ra~ — 
tifbon, and the third in the upper Pala- 
tinate. 

BERNBURG, a town of Anhalt, in the 
circle of upper Saxony, fituated in 12° 
20! eat longitude, and 51° so’ north la- 
titude, 

BERRY, ébacca, a round fruit, for the 
moft part foft, and covered with a thin 
{kin, containing feeds in a pulpy fub- 
ftance; but if it be harder, or covered 
with a thicker kin, it is called pormum, 
apple. ; 

Berries grow f{cattering upon trees and 
fhrubs, and in that are diltinguithed from 
acini, which are berries hanging in clu-~ 
fters. See the article Acinus. 

They are of various fizes, forms, proper- 
ties, and ufes, according to the plants on 
which they grow. Some are ufed in dy- 
ing, as french berries. 

The moft remarkable in ‘the materia 
medica are bacce alkekengi, o¢ winter- 
cherry berries, agnus caftus berries, bay 
berries, juniper berries, and myrile ber- 
ries, 

Berries for the dyers ufe, imported 
from the britifh plantations, pay for 
every 208. value, upon oath, as. 
10,05 d. whereof 2s. 4,25 d,.is drawn 
back on exporting them. French berries, 
for the fame purpofes, pay 115.7204 d. 
for every 20s. value; whereof, upon 
exporting them, 6s. 193d. is drawn 
back. Roy ye 

BERray, in geography, shill 
tice 


BER 
Orleanois, having Tourain on the weit, 
.and the Nivernois on the eaft. — 

BERRY-POINT, a cape at the entrance of 
Torbay, in Devonhhire, 

BERSELLO, or BresELLo, a town of 
the Modenefe, in Italy, fituated on the 
river Po, about fourteen miles north eaft 
of Parma: eaft longitude 11°, and north 
latitude 44° 40’. 

BERTRAND, or St. BERTRAND, a city 
of Gafcony, in France, fituated on the 
river Garonne, about forty-five miles 
fouth of Tooloufe, in 30° eaft longitude, 
and 43° 16’ north latitude. 

BERVY, a fea-port town and borough of 
Scotland, fituated on the German ocean, 
about twenty-two miles fouth-weft of 
Aberdeen, in 2° 5’ weft longit. and 562% 
40’ north latitude, 

BERWICK, a borough town’ on the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland, fituated 
on the north fide of the river Tweed, in 
1° 40’ weft lon. and 55° 40’ north lat. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

Nerth-BERWwick} a town of Scotland, fi- 
tuated at the entrance of the frith of 
Forth, about feventeen miles eaft of 
Edinburgh, in 2° 27’ weft longitude, 
and 56° </ north latitude, 

BERYL, @xevaa@, in natural hiftory, 
called by our lapidaries aqua marina, 
is a pellucid gem of a bluifh green 
colour, found in the Eaft Indies, and 
about the gold mines of Peru: we have 
alfo fome from Silefia, but what are 
brought from thence are oftener coloured 
eryftals, than real beryls; and when they 
are genuine, they are greatly inferior both 
in hardnefs and luftre to the oriental and 
peruvian kinds. 

The beryl, like moft other gems, is met 
“with both in the pebble and columnar 

* form, butin the latter moft frequently. 
In the pebble form it ufually appears of 
@ roundifh ‘but flatted figure, and com- 
monly full of fma!l flat faces, irregular- 
ly difpofed. In the columnar or cryftal- 
line form it always confifts of hexangu- 
lar columns, terminated by hexangular 

‘pyramids. It never receives any admix- 
ture of colour into it, nor lofes the blue 
and green, but has its genuine tinge in 
the degrees from a very deep and dufky 
to the paleft imaginable of the hue of 
fea-water. 

Phe bery!, in its perfe& fate, approaches 

to the hardnefs of the garnet, but it is 

often (ofter ; and irs fize is from that of a 

se tare to that of a pea, a horfe bean, 
even a wallnut. ‘As to its virtues, 
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fome fanciful people have advifed it to be 
worn to prevent fea-ficknefs. It is faid 
to be an aftringent; and, indeed, its 
colour is owing to a mixture of cupreous 
and ferrugineous particles ; ‘but they are 
in too fmall quantity to have any effect 
as medicines. 

BERYL-CRYSTAL, in natural hiftory, a 
fpecies of what Dr. Hill calls ellipoma- 
crofyla, or imperfect cryftals, is of an 
extreme pure, clear, and equal texture, 
and fcarce ever fubjeét to the flightett 
films or blemifhes. It is ever conftant to 
the peculiarity of its figure, which is that 
of a long and flender column, remark- 
ably tapering towards the top, and very 
regularly hexangular, It is of a very 
fine tran{parence, and naturally of a pale 
brown, and carries fo evident marks of 
diftinétion from all other brown cryftals, 
that our lapidaries call it, way of 
eminence, the beryl-cryftal, or fimply 
the beryl], 

BES, or Bessis, in roman antiquity, two 
thirds of the as. See the article As. 

BEs alfo denotes two thirds of the jugerum. 
See the article JUGERUM. 

BESAILE, in law, a writ that lies where 
the great-grand-father was feifed in fee 
of any lands, &c. at the time of his 
death; and after his deceafe, a ftranger 
enters thereon, the fame day, and keeps 
out the beir. 

BESANCON, the capital of Franche 
Comte, in France, fituated in 6° eat 
longitude, and 47° 20’ north latitude. 

BESANT, or Bezanr, a coin of pure 
gold, of an uncertain value, ftruck at 
Byzantium, in the time of the chriftian 
emperors ; from hence the gold offered by 
the king at the altar, is called befant, or 
bifant, 

Besanrs, in heraldry, round pieces of gold, 
withoui any ftamp, frequently borne in 
coats of arms. See plate XXVIL. fig. 8. 

BESIERS, a city of lower Languedoc, in 
France, about two miles north of the 
Mediterranean, and fifteen north-eaft of 
Narbonne, in 3° eaft long. and 43°.25" 
north latitude. 

BESLERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clats of plants. 
Its flower confiits of a fingle ringent pe- 
tal, Its fruit is a berry of a globofe 
form, containing only one cell, in which 
are feveral feeds, very fmall, and of a 
roundifh figure. 

BESORCH, a coin of tin, or fome alloyed 
metal, current at Ormus, at the rate of 
7. parts of a farthing fterling. 
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Yt is moveable on a center, and fo may 
‘he fettodny angle. 

The make and ufe of this inftrument is 
pretty much the fame as thofe of the com- 
mon fquare and mitre, except that thofe 
are fixed, the firft at an angle of ninety 
degrees, and the fecond at forty-five ; 
whereas the bevel being moveable, it may 
in fome meafure fupply the place of both, 
which it is chiefly intended for, fery- 
ing to fet off or transfer angles, either 
greater or lefs than ninety or forty-five 
degrees. 

BevEL-ANGLE, any other angle befides 
thofe of ninety or forty-five degrees. See 
the article ANGLE, 

BEVELAND, the name of twa iflands, 
in the province of Zealand, in the united 
Netherlands. 

‘They are called North and South Beve- 
land; and lye between the eaftern and 
weftern branches of the Scheld. 

BEVERLY, a borough-town of York- 
fhire, about feven miles north of Hull, 
in 12° welt longitude, and 53° so’ north 
Jatitude. 

It fends two members to parliament. 
BEVILE’, in heraldry, a thing broken or 
opening like a carpenter's rule: thus we 
fay, he beareth argent, a chief bevile, 
vert, by the name of beverlis. Sce plate 
XXVII. fig. 7. | 

BEWDLEY, a boropgh-town of Wor- 
cefterfhire, fituated on the fiver Severn, 
about twelve miles north of Worcetter, 
in 2° 20 welt longitude, and 52° 25’ 
north latitude. 

It fends only one member to parliament. 

BEWITS, in falconry, pieces of leather 

‘to which a hawk’s belis are faftened, and 
buttoned to his legs. ~ " 

BEY, among the Turks, fignifies a he 

nor of a country or town. The*Turks 
write it begh, or bek, byt pronounce it 
bey. 
This word is particularly applied toa 
lord of a banner, whom, in the fame 
Janguage, they call fangiacheg or bey. 
Every province in Turky is divided into 
feven fangiacs, or banners, each of which 
qualifies a bey, and thefe are all com- 
manded by the zovernor of the province, 
whom they alfo call begler-beg, that 
is, Jord of all the beghs or beys of the 
province; thele beys are much the fame 
as bannerets were formerly in Eng- 
land. 


Bey of Tunis, the fame with the dey of 


Algiers, is the 
kingdom. - 


prince or king of that 
; af i 
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BEZANT, or Besant. See Brsant. 

BEZOAR, in a general fenfe, an anti- 
dote, or medicine intended to prevent the 
fatal effeéts of poifon. 

Oriental Bezoar, a moderately hard and 
heavy ftone, very variable and uncertain 
in fize, fhape, and colour. It is gene- 
rally of a round: form, and its fize is be- 
tween that of a horfe-bean, and that of a 
fmall walinut, though there are fome 
larger, and fome imaller than peas. 
The ordinary colour is a.dufkifh olive or 
greenifh brown, 

It is always {mooth and gloffy on the 
furface, and, when broken, is found to 
confift of a great number of coats or crufs 
of ttony matter, laid one over another, 
and often formed upon a piece of tick, 
or feed of a fruit, or fome fuch thing, 
for a nucleus, or bafis. , 
This is a drug of very great price, and 
of very great fame ; but it is not of the 
number of thofe things that have been 
proved to deferye the repute they ftand 
in. It is brought to us from Perlia, and 
many parts of the Eaft Indies; it is to be 
chofen entire, not in {craps and frag- 
ments ; of a greenifh or olive colour, with 
fome mixture of grey in it, and fuch as, 
when rubbed on paper, before whitened 
with cervfs, gives a yellowifh colour. — 
The oriental bezoar is, like the pearl, a 
diftemper in the animal that produces it, 
and is a concretion of ftony matter in the 
ftomach of a quadruped of the goat-clafs, 
called caper bexoarticus and bircus bezo- 
articus by Aldrovand, Johnfton, and 
others; but Ray calls it gazella indica 
cornubus reétis, Gc. i 

In the ftomach of this animal are found 
from one to five or fix of thefe ftones. 
Great things are faid of the medicinal 
virtues of this ftone, 9s a cordial, fudo~ 
rific, a'exipharmic ; but, at prefent, phy 
ficians never preferibe it fingly. 

Occidental Bezoar. ‘This {tone is brought 
from Peru and Mexico chiefly : the crea- 
ture in whofe ftomach it is found, is de- 
fcribed by Hernandez under the name of 
mozarna feu cervus, xnd by Johnfton, 
under that of capreolus marinus. 

This bezoar is faid to poffefs all the vir- 
tues of the oriental, but in a more re- 
mils degree, and therefore it requires to 
be given in a larger dofe, ; 

Monkey-Brzoar. This is a very rare and 
‘valuable ftone found in a fpecies of mon- 
key common ia the Eaft Indies, and in 
America, and defcribed by Marcgrave 
under the name of cuariba 3 great num~- 

ee | 
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bers of which are killed in hopes of be- 
zoars, but it is very rare to find a ftone 
in them. 

The great virtues afcribed to this ftone, 


have fet it at fo high a price, that poffef-’ 


fors of oriental bezoars, refembling it in 
colour, have often pretended to call them 
by this name. 

Porcupine BEZOaR, or the pedro del forco, 
the hog-ftone, fo called from an opi- 
nion that it was taken from an animal 
of the hog-kind, tho’ it is certain that 
they are always taken from the porcupine. 
This ftone is of a yellow or brownifh 
colour: the Indians fet a great value on 
it as a remedy againit epidemical dif- 
eafes, common in that part of the world, 
arifing from a diltempered bile. They 
efteem it as an univerfal remedy, and 
give it againft poifons, and malignant 
fevers; and the Europeans look upon it 
as a good remedy in the {mall-pox. 
German BEZOARS, a ftone found in the 
ftomach of an animal of the goat-kind, 
called rupi-capra, or chamois. 

The virtues of this bezoar are faid to 
equal, if not to excel, the oriental be- 
zoar. It is reported to be a great re- 
medy in malignant fevers, as alfo in the 
plague; and has the reputation of ex~ 
pelling poifon. This bezoar is in ufe in 
the german fhops, but in ours is fcarce 
known, 

Mineral Bezoar, hexoardicum minerale, 
a preparation of butter of antimony, cor- 
rected with fpirit of nitre, Then the 
matter is powdered and calcined ina 
crucible; after which it is edulcorated 
by wafhing, and f{pitit of wine burnt on it 
three or four times, 

It is faid to eradicate leprofies in the 
molt obltinate cafes of that kind, if 
rightly managed. It is reported to bea 
very great (udorific, and is given in’ ma- 
lignant fevers, in the fimall-pox and 
meafles, and againft the bites of vene- 
mous animals, 

BEZOARDICUM martiare, or the bezoar of 
Mars, a preparation of the croctis of 
Mars, diffolved with buttef of antimony. 
This medicine ftops hepatic and other 
fluxes, and ftrengthens the vifcera, 
Bezoarpicum Junare, or the bezdar of 
filver, is made by mixing rectified burter 
ef antimony with fine filver, diffolved 
in fpirit of nitre, upon which a powder 
falls to the bottom, which is the bezoar. 
This medicine is reckoned a {pecific in 
epilepfies, convullions, megrims, and 


a, 


apoplexies. It is anodyne, fudorific, 
and of effect in curing the eryfipelas. 


» BEZOARDICUM joviale, or bezoar of Ju- 
t piter, a greyilh powder, prepared from 


regulus of ainfimony ahd tin, mixed with 


7 


mercury fublimate, and diftilled in a 


retort. 
This is a trong diaphoretic, and of fin- 
gular efficacy in diforders of the womb, 
as alfo in fevets, the plague and {curvy. 
BEZOARDIC, an appellation given to 
whatever partakes of the nature of be- 
zoar; alfo to compound medicines 
whereof bezoar makes an_ ingredient, 
See the article BEZoar. 
BIAS, or Brass, in a general fenfe, the 
inclination, or bent cf a perfon’s mind, 
to one thing more than another. 


It alfo fignifies the lead or weight put — 


into a bowl, that draws’ or turns the 
courfe of it any way to which the bias 
looks. 
BIBITORY mu/cle, the fame with the ad- 
ductor oculi. See ADDUCTOR. 
BIBLE, Paw, the book, a name given 
by chriftians, by way of eminence, to a 
colleStion of the facred writings. 


This collection of the facred writings, © 


containing thofe of the Old and New 
Teltament, is juftly looked upon as the 
foundation of the jewifh as well as the 
chriftian religion. The Jews, it is true, 
acknowledge only the fcriptures of the 
Old Teftament, the correéting and pub- 
lithing of which, is natin afcribed 
both by the Jews and the chriftians to 
Ezra. Some of the antient fathers, on 
no other foundation than that fabulous 
and apocryphal book, the fecond book of 
Efdras, pretend that the {criptures were 
intirely loft in the babylonifh captivity, 
and that Ezra had reftored them again 
by divine revelation, What is certain 
is, that in thereign of J fiah, there were 
no other books of the Jaw extant, befides 
that found in the temple by Hilkiah 3 
from which origins], that pious king 
ordered copies to be immediately written 
out, and fearch made for all the parts of 
the {criptures ; by which means copies 
of the whole became pretty numerous 
among the people, who carried them 
with them into captivity. After the 
seturn of the Jews from the babylonifh 
captivity, Ezra got together as many 
aopies as he could of the facred wri- 
tings, and cut of them all abe ant = 
correct edition, difpofing the feveral 
books in their natural order, and fettling 
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| the canon of the fcripture for his time ; 
having publithed them according to the 


- opinion of moft, learned men, in '%he | 


ehaidee charaster, asthe Jews, upon 
their seturn from the captivity, brought 
 withsthem the chaldaic language, which 
from that time became their mother 
tongue, and probably gave birth to the 
chaldee tranflation of their fcriptures. 
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the bible into latin, the moft remarkable 
of which are the verfions of St. Jerom, 
Santes Pagninus, cardinal Cajetan, and’ 
Jiiodore Clarius, all from the hebrew text. 
Befides thefe tranflations by catholic au- 
thors, there are fome made by proteftant 
tranflators of the hebrew ; the molt emi- 
nent of their verfions are thofe ‘of Sebaf- 
tian Muntter, Leo Juda, Sebaftian Ca- 


€haldeg Bisie is only the gleffes, or ex- 
. pofitions mide by the Jews when they 
- fpoke the chaldee tongue: whence it is 


ftalio, Theodore Beza, Le Clere, &c. 
Syriac BigLE. The Syrians have in their 
language a verfion of the Old Teftament, 


called targumim, or pavaphrafes, as not 
being a ftrict verfion of the fcriptures. 

Hebrew Bipie. There is, in the church 
of St, Dominic, in Bononia, a copy of 
the hebrew fcriptures, which they pre- 
tend to be the origiaal copy, written by 
Ezra himfelf. It is wiittenm»in a fair 
charaéter, upon a fort of leather, and 
made up into a roll, after the antient 
manner: but its having the vowel points 
annexed, and the writing being frefh and 
fair, without any decay, are circumftan- 
ces which prove the novelty of the copy. 

Greek BIBLE. It is a difpute among au- 
thors, whether there was a greek verfion 
of the Old Teltament, more antient than 
that of the feventy-two Jews employed 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus to tranflate 
that book: before our Saviour’s. time, 
there was no cther verfion of the Old 
Teftament befides that which went under 
the name of the LXX. See the article 
SEPTUAGINT. 
But after the eftablifhment of chriftianity, 
fome authors undertook new tranflations 
of the bible, under pretence of making 
them more conformable to the hebrew 
text. There have been about fix of thefe 
verfions, fome whereof are charged with 
having corrupted feveral paffages of the 
prophets relating to Jefus Chrift ; others 
have been thought too free in their ver- 
fons, and others have been found fauit 
with, for having confined themfelves too 
fervilely to the Jetter. 

atin Bimve. It is beyond difpute, that 
‘the latin churches had, even in the firlt 
ages, a tranflation of the bible in their 
language ; which being the vulgar lan- 

_ guage, and confequently underftood by 
every body, occifioned a vatt number of 
Jatin yerfions. Among -thefe there was 
one which was generally received, and 
called by St. Jerom, the vulgar or com 
mon tranflation. St Auftin gives this 
verfion the name of the italic, and pre- 
fers itto all the reft. See VULGATE, 
There weve feveral other tranflations of 
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Arabic Bree, 


which they pretend to be of great antiqui- 
ty, moft part of which they ay was made 
in Solomon’s time, and the reft in the 
time of Abgarus king of Edeffa. 
The arabic vertions of the 
bible are of two forts, the one done by 
chriftians, the other by jews. There are 
alfo feveral arabic verfions of particular 
books of (cripture, as a tranflation of the 
pentateuch from the fyraic, and another of 
the fame from the eptuagint, and two other 
veriions of the pentateuch, thé manuferipts 
of which are in the bodleian library. 
The gofpel being preached in all na- 
tiohs, the bible, uhich is the foundation 
of the chriftian religion, was tranflated 
into the refpective languages of each na- 
tion; as the egyptian or coptic, the in- 
dian, perfian, armenian, ethiopic, {cy- 
thran, farmatian, {clavonian, polith, bo 
hemian, german, englith, &c. 
The books of the bible are divided by the 
Jews into three claffes, viz, the law, the 
prophets, and the hagiographers ; a di- 
vifion which they are {uppofed to borrow 
from Ezra himfelf, - ; 
Each book is fubdivided into fe&tions,. or 
parafches ; which fome will have to have 
been as old as Mofes, though others; with 
more probability, afcribe it to the fame 
Ezra. Thete were fubdivided into verfes, 
pefuchim, marked in the hebrew bible by 
rwo great points, called foph pafuch, at 
the end of each. For the divifion of the 
bible into chapters, as we now have it, it 
is of much later date. 
Divers of the antient bible- books appear 
to be irrecoverably loft, whether it be that 
the copies of them perifhed, or that Efdras 
threw them out of his canon.. Hence itis, 
that, in the books ftill extant, we find 
divers citations of, and. references to, 
others,. which are now no more; as the 
book of Jafher, the book of the wars 
of the Lord, annals of the kings of Judah 
and Ifrael, part of Solomon’s three thou- 
fand proverbs, and his thoufand and five 
fongs, befides his books on plants, ani- 
nials,. 
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mals, fithes, infeéts, &c. To which may 
be added, a book of Jeremiah, wherein 
he enjoined the captives who went to Ba- 
bylon to take the facred fire and conceal 
it; alfothe precepts which that prophet 
gave the Jews to preferve themfe!ves fiom 
idolatry, and his lamentations on the 
death of king Jofiah. ' 

"Fhe jewifh canon of fcripture then was 
fettled by Ezra; yet not fo but that feve- 
val variations have been fince made in it: 
Malachi, for inftance, could not be put 
in the bible by him, fince that prophet is 
allowed to have lived after Ezra; nor 
could Nehemiah be there, fince mention 
is made in that book of Jaddua as high- 
prieft, and of Darius Codomannus as 


king of Perlia, who were, at leaft, an , 


hundred years later than Ezra. It may 
be added, that, in the firft book of Chro- 
nicles, the genealogy of the fons of Ze- 
rubbabel is carried down for fo many ge- 
nerations, as muft neceflarily bring it to 
the time of Alexander ; and confequently 
this book could not be in the canon in 
Ezra’s days, It is probable the two books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Efther, 
and Malachi, were adopted into ihe bible 
in the time of Simon the Juft, the laft of 
the men of the great fynagogue. 

BIBLIOTHECA, in its original and pro- 
per fenfe, denotes a library, or place for 
depofiting books. 

BIBLIOTHECA, in matters of literature, 
denotes a treatife giving an account of 
all the writers on a certain fubject ; thus, 
we have bibliothecas of theology, law, 
philofophy, &c, 

There are likewife univerfal bibliothecas, 
which treat indifferently of all kinds of 
books; alfo feleé&t bibliethecas, which 
give an account of none but authors of 
reputation, 

Many of the bibliothecas agree, in molt 
refpects, with what are otherwife called 
memoirs or journals of literature, except 
that thefe lat are confined to new books ; 
but there_are other bibliothecas, that 
differ in nothing from catalogues of the 
writers on certain fubjects. 

BIBLISTS, 4iblifiz, fo the roman catho- 
lics call thoie chrillians, that make fcrip- 
ture the fole rule of faith; in which fenfe, 
all protettants either are, or ought to be, 
biblifts. 

BIBRACH, an imperial city of Swabia, 
in Germany, about twenty miles fouth- 
welt of Ulm: eait longitude 9° 30’, and 
north latitude 48° 32’, 

BCE, or Bist, among painters, a blue 
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TS OS 
colour prepared from the lapis armenus. 
Bice bears the beft body of all bright 
blues ufed in common work, as houfe- 
painting, &c. but it is the paleft in co- 
lour. It works indifferently well, but in- 
clines a little to fandy, and therefore re-~ 
quires good grinding. Next to ultrama- 
rine, which is too dear to be ufed in com- 
mon work, it lies beft near the eye of alk 
other blues. 


BICEPS, in anatomy, the name of feveral 


mulcles; as the 


BICEPS HUMERI, or CUBITI. This being 


a muicle of the arm, has two heads ; the 
firft of which arifes, with a long, round 
tendon, from the upper edge of the ace- 

tabulum fcapule, running under the li- 

gament of the articulation, in a channel, 
on the head of the fhoulder-bone, where- 
in it is inclofed bya proper ligament 5 

the other arifes with a fomewhat broad, 
flat, and long tendon, at the extremity 

of the preceffus coracoides fcapula ; in 

its defcent, it ftri€tly adheres to the cora- 

cobrachialis, and parting from it, both 

thefe heads compofe a large flefhy belly, 

which becoming tendinous near the cu- 

bit, is inferted by a ftrong round tendon 

to the tubercle, at the upper head of the” 
radius. When this mufcle aéts, the cu- 

bit is bended, 


BICEPS TIBIA, or FEMORIS, a mufcle 


of the Jeg with two heads ; the fuperior 
arifing with a round tendon from the 
protuberance of the ifchium ; and the 
o:her, being the fhorteft, from the lower 
part of the os femoris: both which join 
together, and are inferted by one tendorr 
into the fuperior and external part of the 
perone, 

Befides the office commonly afigned to 
this mulcle, in bending the tibia, toge- 
ther with the fartorius and membranolusy 
it is likewile employed in turning the 
Jes, together with the foot and toes, out- 
wards when we fit with the knees bend-+ 
ed. 


BICHET,.a quantity, or meafvre of corn, 


which differs according to the places 
where it is ufed. The bichet is nota 
wooden meature, as the minot at Paris, 
or the bufhel at London, but is com- 
pounded of feveral certain meafures. It 
is uled in many parts of France, @c. 


BIcHET, a certain quantity of land, name- 


ly, as much as may be fown by a bichet 

of corn. 

in roman antiquity, a 

chamber with two beds in it ; or when 

two beds only were rounda table. See BED. 
BiCORNIS, 


BIE 
BICORNIS, in anatomy, 2 name for the 
os hyoides. See the article HyorpEs. 


BicorNis MUSCULUS, aname forthe ex- BIER, a wooden machine for carrying the 


tenfor carpi radialis, 

BIDDING of the bans, the fame with what 
is otherwife called afking. See the article 
MarRRIAGE. 

Bippinc, inacommercial fenfe, the offer- 
ing a fum of money, or a certain price, for 
any ware or merchandize; and when 
any thing is fold by auction, a perfon 
who has a mind to have it, muft offer 
fomething more for it than the perfon 
who bade laf. 

BIDDER, he that bids money for any mer- 
ehandize that is felling by auétion: the 
beft, or laft bidder, is he who offers moit 
money for it. See the articles SALE, and 
SAE by inch of candle. 

BIDENS, in botany, a genus of the /jn- 
genefia polygamia- equalis clals of plants. 
‘The compound flower is uniform and tu- 
bulofe, and the proper one infundibuli- 
form. The feed is fingle, obtufe, and 
crowned with two or more ereét and fharp 
awns, See plate XXVIII. fig. x. 
This plant is common in wet places, 

BIDENTAL, in roman antiquity, a place 
blafted with Jightening, which was im- 
mediately confecrated by an harufpex, 
with the facrifice of abidens. This place 
was afterwards accounted facred, and it 
was unlawful to enter it, or to tread upon 
it; for which reafon it was commonly 

-farrounded with a ditch, wall, hedge, 
ropes, &e. See the next article. 

BIDENTALES, in roman antiquity, 
priefts inftituted to perform certain cere- 
monies and expiations when thunder fell 
onany place. Their principal office was 
the facrificing a fheep of two years old, 

‘which in latin is called b:dens; from 
whence the place ftruck with thunder go 
the name of bidental. 
The bidentales conftituted a college, or 
decury. ; 

BIDON, a liquid meafure, containing 
about five pints of Paris, that is, about 
five quarts englifh wine-meafure. It is 
feldom ufed but among thips crews. 

BIEL, a town of the canton of Bern, in 
Switzerland, fituated at the north end of 
a lake to which it gives name, about fit- 
teen miles north- weit of the city of Bern: 
eaft long. 7°, and north lat. 47° 15’. 

BIELSK!, a town of Polachia, in Poland, 
about fixty two miles fouth of Grodno : 
eaft long. 24°, and north lat. 53%. 

. Brevsxi, or Biuea, is alfo a town of 


BIGA, in antiquity, a chariot drawn by 


BIGAMY, the poffeflion of two wives at 


BIGGLESWADE, 


BIGNESS, or MAGNITUDE. See the ar= 


BIGNONIA, the TRUMPET-FLOWER, in 


BIGOT, a perfon foolifhly obftinate and 
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eo t ROP oe | 
Smolenfko, in Ruffia: eaft long. 35% 
and north lat. 56° 40’. 


bodies of the dead to be burried; See the — 
article BURIAL. 


two horfesa-breaft. Chariot races, with 
two horfes, were introducéd into the . 
olympic games in the 93d olympiad: but 
the invention was much more antient, as 
we find that the heroes in the Iliad fought 
from chariots of that kind, 


the fame time. This is the interpretation 
of the word, in a law paffed in x Jac. I. 
which makes bigamy felony. Among 
the Romans, perfons convicted of bigamy, 
were branded with a note of infamy ; | 
and in France, they were antiently punifh- 
ed with death. 

Bigamy, in the canon law, is when 2 
perfon either marries two women fuccef- 
fively, or only marries one woman who 
had been married before. Both which 
cafes are accounted impediments to be a 
clerk, or to hold a bifhopric. It is alfo 
bigamy when a perfon marries a woman 
who had been debauched before; or 
when he hath known his own wife, after 
fhe has been debauched by another. 

‘The romanifts make a kind of bigamy | 
by interpretation; as when a perfon in 
holy orders, or that has made profeffion | 
of fome monattic order, marries. This 
the bifhop can difpenfe with on fome occa- 
fions. 

Spiritual bigamy is when a perfon holds 
two incompatible benefices, as two bi- 
fhoprics, two vicarages, &c, 

a market town in 
Bedfordfhire, fituated on the river Ivel, 
about eight miles fouth eaft of Bedford ; 
weft longitude #0’, north lat. «2° 5’. 


ticle MAGNITUDE. 


botany, a genus of the didynamia-angio- 
Jpermia clats, The flower is monopeta- 
lous, with a mouth campanulated, and 
divided into five fegments: the fruit is a 
pod with two cells and two valves, cons 
taining feveral imbricated, compreffed, 
and winged feeds. ‘There are no medi- 
cina} virtues a(cribed to this plant. See 
plate XXVIII. fig. 2. 


perverfely wedded to any opinion, but 
particularly an opinion of a religtous na 


ture. 
BILAN 


7 se i 

BILANCIIS pEFERENDIS, in law, a 
writ dire&ted to a corporation for carry- 
ing weights to a haven, there to weigh 
wool that perfons were formerly licenfed 
to tranfport, 

BILANDER, a finall flat-bottomed veffel, 
with only one large maft and fail, and 
its deck raifed half a foot above the plat- 
board, See the article Surp. 

BILARY pors, porus bilarius, See the 
article PoRUS. 

BILATERAL, in a general fenfe, denotes 
fomething with two fides. Hence, 
Bilateral cognation is kinfhip both by 
the father and mother fide. 

BILBOA, the capital of the province of 
Bifcay, in Spain, fituated near the mouth 
of the river Ibaicabal, which, falling into 
the fea a little below it, forms a good 
harbour: weft longitude 3°, and north 
latitude 43° 30°. 

BILBOWS, a punifhment at fea, anfwer- 
ing to the ftocks at land. The offender 
is laid in irons, or ftocks, which are 
more or lefs ponderous, according to the 
quality of the offence of which he is 
‘guilty. 

BILDESTON, a market town of Suffolk, 

‘about ten miles fouth eaft of Bury: eaft 
longitude go’, and north lat. 52° 20’, 
BILDGE of a fhip, the bottom of her floor, 
‘or the breadth of the place the thip refts 
on when fhe is aground. Therefore, 
‘bildge-watér is that which lies on her 
floor, and cannot go to the well of the 
pump: and bildge-pumps, or burr- 
pumps, are thofe that carry off the bildge- 
water. They likewife fay the fhip is 
bildged, when fhe has fome of her timber 
ftruck off on a rock or aichor, and fprings 
a leak. : 

‘BILE, a yellow, bitter juice, feparated 
‘from the blood'in the liver, colle&ted in 
the porus bilarius and gal! bladder, and 
thence difcharged by the common duét 
into the duodenum. ; 
The bile is properly of two kinds, and is 
diftinguithed under them by the names of 
cyftic and hepatic. The hepatic bile is 
thin, almoft infipid, and fcarce coloured ; 
the cyftic bile is thicker, more coloured, 
and very bitter, 

This latt, moft properly called bile, as the 

firft is denominated gall, is feparated 

immediately from the glands of the liver 
inte the porus bilarius. Its nature is 
guch as to refift acids, and being mixed 
with other fluids, to give them the like 
property ; and by a cheinica} analydis, ‘is 
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obferved to afford fome fulphur, or oil, 
fome volatile falt, and a gaod deal of fix- 
ed falt; in which particular it differs from 
all other animal liquors, and a moderate 
quantity of a caput mortuum or earths 
the bafis is phlegm. 

As to the manner in which the bile is 
fecreted in the liver, there are various 
opinions. Some maintain, that the pores 
of the fecretory glands of the liver, have 
a certain configuration and magnitude, 
to which the particles of the bile float- 
ing in the blood, being juft anfwerable 
both in bulk and figure, are admitted. 
in, and all the reft excluded. Others 
have recourle to a ferment which they 
fuppofe to refide in the liver, by means 
of which, the partitles of the blood, in 
their paffage through the fecretory duéts, 
affume the form of bile. Others main-~ 
tain, that the fluids contained in the 
blood of the vena porta, apply indiffer- 
ently to the apertures of the fecretory 


tubes, contiguous to the extremities of 


the vena porta, and to the extreme 
branches of the vena cava; that the 
pores of the cava being too little, and 
thofe of the porta large enough to admit 
certain particles, thefe being feparated 
from the fociety of the effential part of 
the blood, and expofed to the aétion of 
the bilary veffels, conftitute a new hu- 
mour diftin& from the blood, called bile. 
Dr, Keil accounts for the fecretion of 
the bile, from the ftreng attraétion be- 
tween the particles of which it is com- 
pofed. But all this is very fyftematical. 
As to the quantity of the bile fecreted in 
the liver, we are ignorant, as Dr. Haller 
obferves, of the velocity with which the 
blood of the mefentery circulates; we — 
are ignorant of the caufes which may ei- 
ther accelerate or retard its velocity ; we 
have not the diameters of the veffels pre- 
cilely afcertained, nor indeed do they re- 
main invariably the fame; and confe- 
quently were we to pretend to fix the 
quantity of bile fecreted in the liver in any 
given time, we fhould certainly be very 
erroneous in our calculations. 
The ufe of the bile is to attenuate the 
chyle, to mix the oleagenous parts of the 
blood with the aqueous, to Aimulate the 
inteftines, and in part to change the acid 
ofthe chyle. All thefe effe@s the cyftic 
bile produces in a greater, and the hepatie 
in a Jefs degree. 
The bile is a juice of great importance 
with regard to the good or ill habit of the 
;' animal, 


BIL 


animat. We have already feen how it 
operates upon the chyle, the blood, &c. 
to which we may add, that it likewife 
affifts in digeftion, by promoting putre- 
faétion. A redundance of bile occafions 
many and terrible difeales, which, ac- 
cording to to the feat of the humors, their 
acrimony, or vent given them, will ap- 
pear in the fhape of a remitting or inter- 
mitting fever, a cholera, or dyfentery. 
‘Too great an evacuation of the bile, ei- 
ther upwards or downwards, robs the 
¢hylefaction of its main inftrument. 
Hence it prevents digeftion, fecretion, 
excretion of the feces, and produces an 
acid temperature, coldnefs, weaknef’, 
alene(s and {woonings. And if the bile 
oa prevented in its dilcharge into the in- 
teftines, it produces a jaundice. 
OF atra bilis, or black bile, Boerhaave 
diftinguithes three forts, rit. The mild- 
eft, arifing from the matter of the blood 
at into too great a motion, which hence 
takes the name of adult; the 2d is an 
aggravation of the firft, arifing from the 
fame caufes, only heightened + and the 
is a corrupt parched bile, which is the 
_ wort of all. See the article BrLrovus. 
BILEDULGERID, one of the divifions of 
Africa, having Barbary on the north, 
and Zaara, or the defart, on the fouth. 
BILEVELT, a town of Weltphalia, in 
_Gerinany, about feven miles fouth-eatt 
of Ravenfburg : eaft longitude 8° 15’, 
north latitude 52°. 
It is fubjeé& to the king of Prufia. 
RILINGUIS, ina general fente, fignifies 
one that {peaks two languages; but in 
Jaw, is ufed for a jury that paffes in any 
- cafe between an englifhman and a for- 
eigner, whereof part ought to be eng- 
lifh, and part ftrangers. 


» BILIOUS, in general, denotes fomething 


belonging to, or partaking of, the nature 
of bile. Hence, 


’ Bsprous FEVERS are thofe occafioned by 


* the over-copioufnefs, or bad qualities of 
the bile. Seethe article Brie. 
Concerning the bilious fever, which Dr. 
Pringle faysis epidemic in marfhy coun- 
tries and camps, he obferves, that it be- 
sins wit!) chilnefs and laffitude, pains in 
the head and bones, and a diforder at 
the fiomach. At night the perfon gets 
no reft, and often becomes delirious ; 
but, generally, in the morning, an im- 
perfect {weat brings on a remitlion of all 
the fymptoms. In the evening, the pa- 
roxyfpa returns, but without any cold fir, 
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BILIOUS COLIC. 
BILL, an inftroment made of iron, edged 


BiLL fignifies alfo a paper, either written 


BIL 

and is commonly worfe than before. On 
the fecond morning, it remits as before ; 
and thefe periods go on daily, till it in- 
fenfibly changes cither into a continued or 
an intermitting fhape. 
The dogtor enumerates other fymptoms 
of this terrible difeafe, as crudenefs of 
the urine, bilious ftools, coftivenefs, Ge. 
and obfervés, that its cure, before it be- 
comes continued, is tg be attempted by 
evacuations, the neutral falts, and the 
bark, Bleeding he judges indifpentible ; 
which fhould be repeated once, or oftener, 
according to the urgency of the fymp- 
toms. After bleeding, it is proper to 
give an emetic during the remiffion of 
the fever; but if the ftomach be inflam- 
ed, vomits are dangerous, and there- 
fore ought never to be given. Ipeca- 
cuanha, he obferves, is the fafelt and 
eafielt, but antimonials make the moft 
efficacious vomits. If the body remains 
coltive, it is proper to open it a lenient 
_phyfic. He likewife recommends falt of 
wormwood, lemon-juice, {piritus minde- 
reri, and the bark; which laft ought 
not to be given till the urine breaks, 
and the intermiffions take place. Bleed- 
ing and purging are alfo neceffary be- 
fore the bark is given, which he thinks 
anfwers bef in fubttance, adminiftred in 
rhenifh wine, after ftanding a night in in- 
fufion. 

f it changes intoa continued fever, bleed- 
ing becomes neceflary; and blifters are 
not only ufeful, but the very beft reme- 
dy: to thefe may be joined the neutral 
falts, and diaphoretic powders. 

The doétor farther obferves, that tho’ a 
fweat be the proper crifis, it ought never 
to be promoted by theriaca, or the like 
hot medicines; unlefs the pulfe fhould 
fink, and the petechiz, or other bad fymp~ 
toms, appear: in which cafe, the warmer — 
alexipharmics are highly neceflary, as the 
difeafe has then changed into a malignant 
fever. Seethe article MALIGNANT. — 
See'the article COLIC, 


in the form of a crefcent, and adapted to 
a handle, It is ufed by plumbers, to 
perform feveral parts of their work; by 
bafket-makers, to cut the largeft pieces of | 
chefnut trees and other wood; and by 
gardeners, to prune trees. When fhort, 
it is called a hand-bill, and when long, a 
hedge-bill. 


or printed, in yery large characters, 
printed, y 8 anda 


ke 
which is pofted up in fome open and 
public place, to give notice of the fale 
of any -merchandize or fhip, or of the 
failing of any veffel into foreign parts. 
The great conveniency of advertifing in 
the public papers, makes bills of this na- 
ture lefs neceffary in England than in 
other countries. 

Bitt in trade, both wholefale and retail, 
as alfo among workmen, fignifies an ac- 
count of merchandizes or goods deliver- 
ed to a perfon, or of work done for one. 
In thofe bills, muft be fet down the fums 
of money received on account, which 
ought to be dedutted from the fum total. 

Settled Bix, a bill at the bottom of which, 
they to whom the goods are delivered, ac- 
knowledge that they have received them ; 
that they are fatisfied with the price, and 
promife to pay it, As foon as a bill is fet- 
tled, the merchant or tradefman is fure 
againft all exceptions at law, and may 
claim his debt even during thirty years. 

Bixu of credit, that which a merchant or 
banker gives to a perfon whom he can 
truft, impowering him to receive money 
from his correfpondents in foreign coun- 
tries. Though bills of credit be different 
from bills of exchange, yet they enjoy 
the fame privileges ; for the money paid 
“i confequence of them, is recoverable by 

aw. 

Bi of entry, an account of the goods en- 
tered at the cuftom-houfe, both inwards 
and outwards, In this bill muft be ex- 
preffed, the merchant exporting or im- 
porting ; the quantity of merchandize, 
and the divers {pecies thereof ; and whi- 
ther tranfported, or from whence. 

BILL of exchange, a piece of paper on 
which is written a fhort order, given by 
a merchant, &c. for paying to fuch a 
perfon, or his order, and in fome coun- 
tries to the bearer in a diftant place, a 
fum of money equivalent to that which 
fucha merchant, &c. has received in his 
dwelling-houfe, 

There are three things neceffary to con- 
ftitute a bill of exchange. 13. That it 
be drawn in one city upon another. 2, 
That there be three perfons concerned, 
the drawer, the prefenter, or perfon for 
whom it is drawn, and the acceptor, or 
he on whomit is drawn, And, 3. That 
it make mention, that the value which 
the drawer has received, is either in 
bills of exchange, in money, merchan- 
dize, or other effeéts, which are to be 
expreffed. 

Vou, I, 
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Thefe bills are made payable either a¢ 
fight, or fo many days, weeks, o months 
after date ; the fpace of a month being 
called ufance, and two or three months 
after date, double or treble ufance, 
There is a difference between an inland- 
bill and foreign bill; for an inland bill 
of exchange, is faid to be only in the 
nature of a letter; but a foreign or out- 
Jand bill is more regarded in lawj 
becaufe it,is for the advantage of com< 
merce with other countries, which makes 
it of a public concern. . 
Not only the drawer, but every indotfer 
of a bill is liable for the payment there- 


- of; for an indorfer charges himfelf itt 


the fame manner, as if he had originally 
drawn the bill: and a plaintiff, in an 
aétion in fuch cafe, is not obliged to 
prove the drawer’s hand, becaufe the in- 
dorfer is as a new drawer; but he muft 
make proof that he demanded the money 
of the drawer, or drawers, or that he 
fought after, and could not find them 
in convenient time ¢ for, by the cuftom 
among merchants, the indorfee is to re» 
ceive the money of the firft drawer, if hée 
can, and if he cannot, then, and not be- 
fore the indorfer muft. anfwer it. 

The forging bills of exchange, or ahy 
acceptance, and ftealing fuch bills fot 
money is felony, 


Bivu of lading, an acknowledgment figned 


by the matter of a fhip, and given toa 
merchant, &c, containing an actount of. 
the goods which the matter has received 
on board from that merchant, &c. with 
a promife to deliver them at an intended 
place for a certain falary. Each bill of 
lading muft be treble, one for the mer- 
chant who loads the goods, another to’ 
be fent to the perfon to whom they are 
configned, and the third to remain in the 
hands of the mafter of the fhip.s It muft 
be obferved, kowever, that a bill of lad- 
ing is ufed only when the goods fent on 
board a fhip are but part of the cargo: 
for when a merchant loads a whole veffel 
for his own perfonal account, the deed 
paffed between him and the mafter of the 
fhip is called charter-party. See the ar- 
ticle CHARTER-PARTY. 


BILu of parcels, an account given by the 


feller to the buyer, containing the par- 
ticulars of all the forts and prices of the 
goods bought. 


Bit of fale, is when a perfon wanting 4 


fum of money, delivers goods as a fecu- 
rity to the lender, to whem he gives 
Rr this 


» 
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this bill, impowering him to fell the 
goods, in cafe the fum borrowed is 
not repaid, with intereft, at the appoint- 
ed time. 

Brit of fore, alicence granted at the cuf- 
tom-houfe to merchants, by which they 
have liberty to carry, cuftom-free, all 
fuch ftores and provifions as they may 
have occafion for during their voyage. 

Bitt of fufferance, a licence granted toa 
merchant at the cuftom-houfe, fuffering 
him to trade from one englifh port to an- 
other, without paying cuftom. 

Bank-BILL, a private inftrument whereby 
private perfons become intitled to a part 
in the bank ftock. See the article BANK. 

Bit, in law, a fecurity for money under 
the hand, and fometimes the feal, of the 
debtor. It is of two forts, a fingle bill 
without a penalty, ora bill with a penal- 
ty, called a penal bill; which laft is all 
one with what-we call a bond or obliga- 
tion, only it has nota condition, See the 
article BOND. 

BiLt denotes alfo a declaration, in writing, 

exprefling either fome wrong the com- 
plainant has fuffered by the defendant, or 
elfe a fault that the party complained of 
has committed againit fome law or fta- 
tute of the realm. 
‘This bill is fometimes exhibited to juf- 
tices at the general affifes, by way of in- 
di&ment, or referred to others having 
jurifdigtion ; but more efpecially is ad- 
dreffed to the lord-chancellor, for incon- 
fcionable wrongs done. It contains the 
thing or fact complained of, the damage 
fuftained, and a petition or procefs againtt 
the defendant for redrefs; and is ufed 
beth in criminal and civil cafes, In a 
criminal cafe, the words 

Bitia vega are indorfed by the grand 
jury upon a prefentment, thereby figni- 
fying, that they find the fame made with 
probable evidence, and on that account 
worthy of farther confideration. = 

BiLt in parliament, & paper containing 
propofitions offered to the houfes to be 
pafied by them, and then pre/ented to the 
king to pafs into a law. 

| BILL of attainder, ATTAINDER, 

BiLt of appeal, See } APPEAL. 

Bit of mortality, MORTALITY, 

BILLERICAY, a market-town of Effex, 
about twenty miles eaft of London: ealt 
‘longitude 20’, north latitude 51° 35’. 

BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form 
of along {quare. They are fuppofed to 
reprefent pieces of cloth of gold or filver, 
but Guilim thinks they reprefent a letter 
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fealed up ; and other authors take them 
for bricks, 

_ Billeté fignifies that the efcutcheon is all 
over ftrewed with billets, the number not 
afcertained, See plate XXVIII. fig. 3. 

BiLLeT-woopn, {mall woed for fuel, cut 
three feet and four inches long, and feven 
inches and a half in compafs ; the affize 
of which is to be inquired of by juflices. 

BILLET TING, in military affairs, is the 
quartering of foldiers in the houfes of a 
town or village, And among fox-hunt- 
ers, it fignifies the ordure and dung of 
a fox. 

BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of game 
played onan oblong table, covered with 
green cloth, and placed exaétly level, 
with little ivory balls, which are driven 
by crooked fticks, made on purpofe, into 
hazards or holes on the edge and corners 
of the table, according to certain rules of 
the game. 

BILLINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 
thumberland, about twenty-five miles 
north-weft of Newcaftle: weft longitude 
1° go’, and north latitude 55° 20’. 

BILLON, in the hiftory of coins, a com- 
pofition of precious and bafe metals, 
where the latter predominant. Where- 
fore gold under twelye carats fine, is | 
called billon of gold; and filver under 
fix penny-weight, billon of filver. So 
little attention was paid formerly to the 
purity of gold and filver, that the term 
billon of gold, was applied only to that 
which was under twenty-one carats ; and 
billon of filver to that which was lower 
than ten penny- weight. 

BiLLON, in geography, a town of the 
lower Auvergne, in the Lyonois, in 
France, about ten miles fouth-eaft of 
Clermont: eaft longitude 3° 25/, and 
north latitude 45° 40’. 

BILSDON, a market-town of Leicefter- 
fhire, about feven miles fouth-eaft of - 
Leicefter: weft longitude 50’, and north 
latitude 52° 4o’. 

BILSEN, a town of Germany, about fix 
miles welt of Maeltricht : eaft longitude 

° go/, and north latitude 51°, 

BIMEDIAL, in mathematics. If two me- 
dial lines, as AB and BC, commenfu- 
rable only in power, containing a ratio- 
nal rectangle, are compounded, the whole 
line AC will be irrational, and is called a 
firft bimedial line. 


See Euclid. lib. X. prop. 38. 
BIMLIPATAN, a port-town of Golcon- 


day 


BIN 


da in India, where the Dutch have a fac- 
tory. It is fituated on the welt fide of the 
Bay of Bengal, in 83° eaft longitude, 
and 18° north latitude. ‘ 

BINARY ARITHMETIC, that wherein 
unity, or x and o, areonly ufed. 
This was the invention of Mr, Leibnitz, 
who fhews it to be very expeditious in 
difcovering the properties of numbers, and 
in conftruéting tables; and Mr. Dange- 
court, in the hiftory of the royal academy 
of fciences, gives a {pecimen of it con- 
cerning arithmetical progreffionals; where 
he fhews that, becaufe in binary arithme- 
tic, only two charaéters are ufed, there- 
fore the laws of progreflion may be more 
eafily difcovered by it than by common 
arithmetic. 

All the characters, ufed in binary arith- 
metic are o and 1, and the cypher mul- 
tiplies every thing by 2, as in the com- 
mon arithmetic by ro. Thus, 1 is one; 
10, two; rx, three; too, four; ror, 
five ; 110, fix; 111, feven; 1000, eight ; 
¥Oor, nine; 1oro, ten; which is built 
onthe fame principles with common arith- 
metic, 

The author, however, does not recom- 
mend this method for common ufe, be- 
caufe of the great number of figures re- 
quired to exprefs a number ; and adds, 
that if the common progreffion were from 
12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, it would be 
ftill more expeditious. 

BINARY MEASURE, in mufic, is a meafure 
which is beaten equally, or where the 
time of rifing is equal to that of falling. 
This is ufually called common time, be- 
fides which there is a binary triple. See 
the articles Measure, Time, and 
TRIPLE. 

BINARY NUMBER, that compofed of two 
‘units, See the article NUMBER, 

BINBROKE, a market-town of Lincoln- 
fhire, about twenty-five miles north-eaft 
of Lincoln: eaft longitude 6’, and north 
latitude 53° 32’. 

BINCH, a little fortified town of Hainault, 
ten miles eaft of Mons: eaft longitude 
4° 20’, and north latitude 50° 30’. 

_ BINDING, among fencers, denotes the fe- 
curing the adverfary’s f{word, which is 
effected by a preffure and {pring from the 
wrift, 

BINDING, in falconry, a term which im- 
plies tiring, or when a hawk feizes, 

BIND-WEED, convolvulus, in botany. 
See the article CONVOLVULUS. 

BINGEN, a town of the electorate of 
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Mentz, about fixteen miles weft of that 
city: eaft longitude 7° 20’, and north 
latitude 50°, 


BINGLEY, a market-town, in the weft. 


riding of Yorkthire, about thirty miles 
welt of York : weft longitude x° 40’, and’ 
north latitude 53° 45’. 


BINOCULAR TELEscops, a kind of di- 


optric telefcope fitted with two tubes join- 
ed in fuch a manner, that one may fee a 
diftant object with both eyes, at the fame 
time. 


BINOMIAL, in algebra, a root confifting 


of two members conneéted by the fign + 
or——. Thus a+and 8— 3 are bino- 
mials, confifting of the fums and differ- 
ences of thefe quantities, 

The powers of any binomial are found 
by a continual multiplication of it by 
itfelf. For example, the cube or third 
power of a + 4, will be found by multi- 
plication to be a3 + 3a7b + 3467 +453; 
and if the powers of a — 6 are required, 
they will be found the fame as the pre- 
ceding, only the terms in which the ex- 
ponent of 4 is an odd number, will be 
ound negative, Thus, the cube of ab 
will be found to be a3—3.a*b+ 3 @*—b3, 
where the fecond and fourth terms are 
negative, the exponent of 4 being an odd - 
number in thefe terms. In general, the 
terms of any power of a—d are pofitive 
and negative by turns, 

It is to be obferved, that in the firft term 


of any power of 4-4, the quantity a has 
the exponent of the power required, that 
in the Eattowing terms, the exponents of @ 
decreafe gradually by the fame differences, 
viz. unit, and that in the laft terms it 
is never found. The powers of 4 are 
in the contrary order; it is never found 
in the firft term, but its exponent in the 
fecond term is unit; in the third term, its 
exponent is 2, and thus its exponent in- 
creafes till in the laft term it becomes. 
equal to the exponent of the power re- 
quired. 
As the exponents of a thus decreafe, and — 
and at the {ame time thofe of b increafe ; _ 
the fum of their exponents is always the — 
fame, and is equal to the exponent of — 
the power required. Thus, in the fixth 
power of a+6, viz. a®©+6a5hb415 
ath*+20a%b3?+4+345a*b446ab5 
+ 6°, the exponents of a decreafe in this 
order 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 03 and thofe of 
4 increafe in the contrary order 0, 1, 2, 
3, 4 5, 6. And the fum of their expor 
nents in any term is always 6, 

Rrz In 


; 
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Yn general, therefore, ifa+bis to be 
gailed to any power m, the terms without 


their coefficients will be Mean. b, 


eon bY, ae 3 b3, Pr 
a” 545, &c, continued till the expo- 
nent of 4 become equal to m. 

The coefficients of the refpective terms 


. M-—=—= I Mat 
will be 3, m, mx 
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RA ae 4 5 
&¢, continued until you have one co- 
efficient more than there are units in 2, 
See the article COEFFICIENT, 
It follows therefore'by thefe rules, that 


Mle? 
x 
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Ra 8 biiax oe x 
3 3 
M3 eg — 454.4., Be. which is the 
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binomial or general theorem, for raifing 
a quantity confifting of two terms to any 
Ower Me 
Che fame general theorem will alfo ferve 
for the evolution of binomials, becaule 
to extract any root of a given quantity, 
is the fame thing as to raile that quantity 
to a power whole exponent is a fraction 
‘that has its dinaminator equal to the 
number that exprefles what kind of root 
is to be extracted.. Thus, to extraét the 
- {quare root of a+ 4, isto raifea+4toa 
‘power whofe exponent is $, Nowa+ 5” 
Rane found as above ; fappofing m=, 
you will find a+? =a%4+2xa~ ib 
HEX Exam 2b 41x—Ix—la7} 


x 2 3 
b3+4,8¢.=a* + _—____ a flit y 
2az = Bah 1 6a3 


=, &e, 
BIOGRAPHER, one who writes the lives 
‘of particular perfons, as Plutarch, Sue- 
tonius, &c. See the next article, 
BIOGRAPHY, a very entertaining and 
inftrudtive fpecies of hiftory, containing 
~ the life of fome remarkable perfon, or 
erfons, 
Lord Bacon regrets, that the lives of 
eminent men are not more frequently 
written; for, adds he, though kings, 
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princes, and great perfonages be. few 3 
yet there are “many other excellent men, 
who deferve better than vague reports, 
and barren elogies. 

BIORNBURG, a town of Finiand, fituat- 
ed on the eaitern fhore of the Bothnic 
gulph : eaft long. 21°, and north lat. 62. 

BIOTA, in zoology, a genus of fea-ine 
fets, of a cylindric, but variable figure, 
with the tentacula arranged in a fingle 
feries round the aperture of the mouth, 
at the extremity of the.body, 

Among the feveral other\pecies of this 
genus is the polype. See POLYPE. 

BIOUAC, in military affairs, a night- 
guard, performed by the whole army, 
when there is any apprehenfion of danger 
from the enemy. 

BIPENNIS, in roman antiquity, an ax 
with a double edge, one of which was 
ufed in ftabbing, and the other in cutting. 

BIQUADRATIC power, in: algebra, 
the fourth power or fquared fquare of a 
number, as 16 is the biquadratic power 
of 2; for2xX2is 4, and 4 x 4 is equal 
to 16, 

BrquaprRatic RooT of a number, is 
the {quare root of its {quare root: thus 
the biquadratic root of 8r is 33 for the 
fquare root of 81 is 9, and the fquare root 
of 9 is 3. 

BrQUuaADRATIC EQUATION, an equation 
where the unknown quantity of one of 
the terms has four dimenfions, 

Any biquadratic equation may be con- 
ceived as generated: by the multiplica- — 
tion of four fimple equations. Thus if | 
easy 428) Re WET or “a= & 
©, x—~bo,° xc0, * x—a=0 ; | 
then will x—ax x—b x x—¢X x—d 
=o, beget a biquadratic equation, Or 
it may be formed of two quadratic equa- 
tions, as x74 bx4+¢Xx*+ dx + e=0 3 
or, laftly, it may be produced from the 
multiplication of one cubic and one {imple 
equation, asx—axxi+teox*+dx+e 
=o. For the conflruétion and. refolu- 
tion of biquadratic equations, See the ar= 
ticles EQuaTIoN, and CONSTRUCTION 
of equations. . 

BIQUINTILE, an afpe& of the planets, 
when they are 144 degrees from each 
other. 

BIR, acity of Diarbeck, or Mefopotamia, 
fituated om the river Euphrates, about 
feventy miles fouth-eaft of Aleppo, in 

_ 40° ealt long. and 45° 20! north latitude. 

BIRCH-TREE, in botany, betala, See 
thearticle BETALA, 

BIRD, 


BIR 


BIRD, avis, in zoology, one of the fix 
general claffes of animals, the characters 
of which are, that their body is covered 
with feathers, and that they have two 
wings, two legs, and a bill of a firm 
bony or rather horny fubftance: add to 
this, that the females are all oviparous. 
The knowledge of birds, of the orders 
and genera into which they are fubdivid- 
ed, and of their natures, ufes, figures, 
&c, conititutes a particular fcience, un- 
der the name of ornithology. 

Birds have been ufually divided into ter- 
reftrial'and ‘aquatic, or land and water 
birds; but this divifion is too gene- 
ral, as well as indeterminate: a much 
more certain diftin&tion of birds is found- 
ed on the different fhapes and ftructure of 
their beaks, from which alone they are 
naturally arranged under the fix follow- 

‘ing orders. 1,. The accipitres, or thofe 
which have the beak uncinated, or hook- 
ed, 2, The pice, or thofe with convex 
and compreffled beaks, 3, The ax/eres, 
or thofe with dentated or ferrated beaks. 
4. The /colopaces, or thofe furnifhed with 
fubcylindric and obtule beaks. 5, The 
galling, comprehending fuch birds as have 
the beak of aconic form, but crooked, 
and the upper chap imbricated, -6.' The 
pajeres, or thofe with conic and at*enu- 
ated beaks. See the articles ACCIPITER, 
Pica, &c, 

We meet with feveral other diftin&tions 
of birds, taken from their manner of 
feeding ; as carnivorous ones, or birds of 
prey; frugivorous and granivorous birds, 
or fuch as feed on fruits and the feeds of 
various plants; infeétivorous birds, or 
thofe which feed principally on. infeéts : 
and fo in other cafes. 

As to the conftituent parts of birds, it is 
remarkable that the head is generally 
fmall in proportion to the reft of the bo- 
dy; that the eyes are more plain and de- 
prefied than in quadrupeds ; and that 

‘they have no external auricle, or ear. See 
the articles WinG, BiLt, Tal, &ec, 
Singing birds are valued, in the book of 
rates, at 9s, the dozen, and pay duty 
2s. 155d. whereof 1s, 11425 d. is 
drawn back on exporting them. All 
other birds are valued at 12s the dozen, 
and pay duty 2s. 10+42,d. whereof 
28 75.d. is drawn back. 

Birp of paradife. See PARADISE. 

Black Birp, the englifh name of the meru- 

la vulgaris of ornithologifts, See the 

aticle MERULS, 4 
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veral kinds, reprefent either the contem- 
plative or ative life. They are the em 
blems of liberty, expedition, readinefs, 
fwiftnefs, and fear, ‘They are more ho- 
nourable bearings than fithes, becaufe 
they participate more, of.air and fire, the 
two nobleft and higheft elements, than of 
earth and water. 

Birds mutt be borne in coat-armour, as is 
beft fitting the aeeaaey ae: natural 
aétions of going, fitting, ftanding, fly~ 
ing, &c, 

Birds that are either whole footed, or 
have their feet diyided, and, yet have no 
talons, are faid to be membered ; but 
the cock, and all birds of prey, with fharp 
and hooked beaks and talons, for. en- 
counter or defence, are termed armed, 
In the blazoning of birds, if their wings 
be nat difplayed, they are. faid to be borne 


clofe; as, he.beareth an eagle, &c. clofe. - 
BirD LIME, a vifcid fubftance, prepared 
‘The moft.co ee 


after different ways, 
bird-lime among us, is made from holly- 
bark, boiled ten or twelve hours ;. when 
the green coat being feparated: from 
the other, it is covered up a fortnight in 
a moift place, then pounded into atough 


pafte, fo that no fibres of the wood are 


difcernible, and wafhed in a running 
ftream till no motes appear; put up to 
ferment four or five days, fkimmed as of= 
ten as any thing arifes, and laid up for 
ufe. To ufe it, a third partof nut-oil, 
or,thin greafe, muftbe incorporated with 
it over the fire, 

The Italians make bird: lime of the ber- 
ries of the mifleto-tree. That which 
comes from Damafcus is fuppofed to be 


" made of febeftens: and it is faid that the 


bark of our /antona, or way-faring fhrubs, 
will make very good bird-lime. 


Birp’s NEST, in botany, the englifh name, 


of the neottia. See the article NEOTTIa. 


BirxD's NESTS, in cookery, the nefts of a 
{mall indian fwallow, very. delicately 


tafted, and frequently. mixed among 
foups. On the fea-coafts of China, at 


certain feafons of the Yeats there are feen. 
e 


vait numbers of thefe birds; they leave 
the inland country at their breeding. time, 
and come to build in the rocks, and 
fafhion their nefts out of a fpumous mat- 
ter, which they find on the fhore wathed 
thither by the waves. They are. of a 
hemifpheric figure, and of the fize of a 
goofe’s egg, and, in fubftance, much 
refemble the ichthyocolla. or ing)ae 

€ 


a 
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‘The Chinefe gather thefe nefts, and fell 
them to all parts of the world ; they dif- 
folve in broths, @c. and make akind of 
jelly of a very delicious flavour. 

BIREMIS, in roman antiquity, a veffel 
with two rows of oars, concerning the 
difpofition of which authors are not 
agreed, 

BIRETUM, or BirretuM, a fort of 
black bonnet, or covering of the head, 
in form of a pyramid, much ufed in Ita- 
ly and France about five or fix hundred 
years ago, as a badge of victory, honour, 
or facerdotal preferment. 

BIRKENFIELD, a town of Germany, 
about forty miles weft of Mentz, fituated 
in 6° 40! eaft longit. and 49° 45’ north 
latitude. 

BIRMINGHAM, a large populous town 
in Warwickfhire, about fixteen miles 
north-weft of Coventry, fituated in 1° 
50 weft long. and 52° 30’ north lat. 

It is remarkable for its iron manufactory. 

BIROTA, or BrrotuM, in roman an- 
tiquity, a kind of vehicle, fo denominat- 
ed from its moving upon two wheels. It 
carried about two hundred pound weight, 
‘and was drawn by three mules,. 

BIRRUS, in roman antiquity, a cloak, 
made of woollen cloth, worn by*the fol- 
diers : alfo a robe worn by the priefts or 
bifhops. 

BIRTH, fartus, in midwifery, fignifies 
the fame with delivery. Sce the article 
DELIVERY, 

An immature birth, or that which hap- 
pens before the ufual time of pregnancy 
is completed, is otherwife called an a- 
bortion. See the article ABORTION. 
For the proportion of births to marriages, 
burials, &c. See the articles MARRIAGE, 
MorvTauiry, &e. 

After-BirTH. See AFTER-birth, 

Bir TH, or Brix THING, in the fea-language, 
a convenient place to moor a fhip in; al- 
fo a due diftance obferved by fhips lying 
at anchor, or under fail; and a proper 
place aboard for a mefs to put their chelts, 
&c. is called the birth of that mefs, 

BikTH-worT, arifiolochia, in botany, a 
genus of the gynandria-hexandria clals 

_ of plants, the flower of which confifts of 
a fingle petal, of a ligulated form, and 
a pale colour ; there ftand feveral of them 
together at the alz of the leaves: the 
fruit isa large roundifh capfule, as big 
as an apple ; the feeds are numerous, de- 
‘preffed, and difpofed in fix cells, See 
plate XXVIII. fig. 4. 


The roots of this plant are faid to be 
cephalic, vulnerary and uterine; they are 
alfo claffed by fome among the alexi- 
pharmics, and recommended highly in 
difeafes of the breaft: the principal virtue, 
however, now afcribed to them is that of 
promoting the menfes, and the lochia af- 
ter delivery: it is faid to have fo much 
force this way, as to caufe abortion if 
given to a woman with child. 

BIRZA, a town of Samogitia, in Poland, 
about forty-two miles fouth-eaft of Mit- 
tau, fituated in 25° eaft long. and 56° 
35’ north latitude. 

BISCAY, the moft northerly province of 
Spain, from which the Bay of Bifcay 
takes its name. 


New Biscay, a province of Mexico, hav- 


ing new Mexico on the north, and Flo- 
rida on the weft. 

BISCHWEILLER, a fortrefs of Alface, 
fubjeé& to the French, fituated about five 
miles weft of Port Lewis, in 72 eaft lon. 
and 48° 40’ north latitude. 

BISCUTELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia-/iliculofaciafs of plants, call- 
ed by Tournefort thla/pidium, the flow- 
er of which is cruciform, confifling of 
four petals; and its fruit a {mall, bilo- 
cular, erect, and compreffed pod, con- 
taining a fingle, roundifh, and compreff- 
ed feed. 

BISERRULA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria clats of plants: the 
flowers are papilionaceous, {mall, and 
reddifh, ftanding in clufters on long pe-~ 
dicles; the fruit is a large pod with two 
cells, containing numerous kidney-fhap- 
ed and compreffed feeds. 

BISERTA, a port-town of the kingdom 
of Tunis, in Africa, fituated on the Me- 
diterranean, near the place where Utica 
antiently ftood, and about forty miles 
north of Tunis, in 9° eaft lon. and 37° 
north latitude. 

BISHOP, emicxor@, a prelate, or perfon 
confecrated for the fpiritual government 
of a diocefe. 

Whether the diftin&tion of bifhops from 
mere priefts or prefbyters be of divine or 
human right, whether it was fettled in 
the apoftolical age, or introduced fincey 
is much controverted. It is certain, that 
in the New Teftament the names of bi- 
fhops and priefts are ufed indifferently 5 
but tradition, the fathers, and the apo~ 
ftolical conftitutions make a diftinétion. 
From this Jaft confideration bifhops are 
conceived as the higheft ecclefiaftical dig- 

nities, 
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nities, the chief officers in the hierarchy, 
or ceconomy of church-government, as 
the fathers and pattors of the faithful, the 
facceffors of the apoftles, and, as fuch, 
the fuperiors of the church of Chrift. 
In the primitive church it appears that 
there was but one bifhop in a church, 
and but one church to a bifhop; the pe- 
culiar aéts of the epifcopal funétion were 
preaching the word, praying with the 
people, adminiftering the two facraments 
of baptifm and the eucharift, taking care 
of the poor, ordaining of minifters, go- 
verning his flock, excommunicating of- 
fenders, and abfolving of penitents, The 
ele&tion of a bifhop was jointly in the 
hands of the clergy and laity of the bi- 
fhopric or parifh which became vacant}; 
when they elected a bifhop, they prefent- 
ed him to the neighbouring bifhops, for 
their approbation and confent, without 
which his eleétion was not valid. A bi- 
fhop thus chofen and ordained, always 
gave notice of his advancement to the 
moft renowned bifhops of the church. 
As to the form of ordination, it was thus; 
two bifhops held the book of the gofpels 
over the head of that bifhop which was 
ordained, and whilft one pronounced the 
bleffing, or prayer of confecration, all the 
reft of the bifhops that were prefent laid 
their hands upon his head. 
In the church of Rome the pope has the 
chief right of electing bifhops, neverthe- 
lefs fome princes have referved to them- 
felves the right of nominating to bifhop- 
rics, after which the pope fends his ap- 
probation, and the bulls to the new bi- 
fhop. When a perfon hears that the pope 
has raifed him to the epifcopal dignity, 
he enlarges his fhaven crown, dreffes him- 
felf in purple, and if he be in Rome, he 
muft go and receive the rochet from the 
pope; three months after having been 
confirmed in his ele&tion, he is confecrat- 
ed in a very folemn manner. 
Upon the vacancy of a bifhop’s fee in 
England, the king grants his conge d’ef- 
lire to the dean and chapter, to eleét the 
perfon whom, by his letters miffive, he 
hath appointed ; and if they do not make 
the election in twenty days, they are to 
incur a premunire, The dean and chap- 
ter having made their election according- 
ly, the archbifhop, by the king’s direc- 
tion, confirms the bifhop, and after- 
wards confecrates him, by impofition of 
hands, according to the form laid down 


in the Common prayer book, Hence we, 
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bifhop in this, that an archbifhop with 


bifhops confecrates a bifhop, as a bifhop © 


with priefts confecrates a prieft: other 
diftin&tions are, that an archbifhop vifits 
a province, as a bifhop a diocefe; that 
an archbifhop convocates a provincial fy- 
nod, asa bifhop does a diocefan one; 
and that the archbifhop has canonical au- 
thority over all the bifhops of his pro- 
vince, as a bifhop has over the priefts of 
his diocefe, 

The jurifdi&tion of a bifhop of the church 
of England confifts in collating benefices, 
granting inftitutions, commanding in~ 
dutions, taking care of the profits of va- 
cant benefices for the ufe of the fucceffors, 
confecrating churches and chapels, or- 
daining priefts and deacons, confirming 
after baptifm, granting adminiftrations, 
and taking probates of wills ; thefe parts 
of his funétion depend upon the ecclefi- 
altical law. By the common law, he is 
to certify to the judges concerning legiti- 
mate and illegitimate births and marri- 
ages ; and to his jurifdiftion, by the fta- 
tute law, belongs the licenfing of phyfi- 
cians, furgeons, and {chool-mafters, and 
the uniting of {mall parifhes, which laft 
privilege is now peculiar to the bifhop of 
Norwich, 

All bifops of England are peers of the 
realm, except the bifhop of Man, and as 
fuch fit and vote in the houfe of lords ; 
they are barons in a threefold manner, 
viz. feudal, in regard to the temporali- 
ties annexed to their bifhoprics ; by writ, 
as being fummoned by writ to parlia- 
ment; and laftly, by patent and crea- 
tion : accordingly they have the prece- 
dence of all other barons, and vote as 
barons and bifhops, and claim all the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the temporal lords, 
excepting that they cannot be tried by 
their peers, becaufe, in cafes of blood, 
they themfelves cannot pafs upon the tri- 
al, for they are prohibited, by the ca- 
nons of the church to be judges of life 
and death. 


BisHop’s courtT, an ecclefiaftical court, 


held in the cathedral of each diocefe, the 
judge whereof is the bifhop’s chancellor, 
who judges by the civil and canon Jaw ; 
and if the diocefe be large, he has his 
commiffaries in remote parts, who hold 
what they call confiftory courts, for mat- 
ters limited to them by their commiffion. 


BtsHoP’s-CcasTLE, a borough town in 


Shrophire, fituated on the river Ony, 
about 


“R 
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about fifteen miles fouth-welt of Shrewf- 
bury ; weft long. 3°, and north latitude 
52° 30’. 

BisHor AND HIs CLERKS, fomelittle iflands 
and rocks on the coalt of Pembrokefhire, 
not far from St. David's, very fatal to 
mariners. 

BisHop’s-sTORTFORD, a market-town 
in Hertfordfhire, thirty miles north of 
London, and only ten miles north-ealt of 
Hertford ; eaft longit. 20’, and north la- 
titude 51° 50’. 

BISHOPING, aterm among horfe-cour- 
fers, to denote the fophiftications ufed to 
make an old horfe appear young, a bad 
ene good, &e, 

BISHOPRIC, the diftri& over which a 

bifhop’s jurifdigtion extends, otherwife 
called Stace. 
In England there are twenty-four bifhop- 
rics, and two archbifhoprics ; in Scot- 
Jand, none at all; in Ireland, eighteen 
bifhoprics and four archbifhoprics ; and 
in popifh countries they are {till more 
numerous. 

BISIGNANO, a city of the hither Cala- 
bria, in the kingdom of Naples; eaft 
lon. 16° 45, and north latit. 39° 50’. 

BISKET, a kind of bread prepared by the 
confectioners, of fine flour, eggs, and 
fugar, and rofe or orange-water ; or of 
flour, eggs, and fugar, with anifeeds 
and citron-peel, baked again and again 
in the oven, in tin or paper moulds. There 
are divers forts of bifkets, as feed. bifket, 
fruit-bifket, long-bifket, round-bitket, 
naples-bifket, fpunge-bifket, &c, 

Sea-B1skeT is a fort of bread much dried 
by paffing the oven twice, to make. it 
keep for the fea fervice. For long voyages 
they bake it four times, and prepare: it 

_ fix months before the embarkation. | It 
will hold good a whole year. 

BISMUTH, in natural hiftory, a genus 
of the femi-metals, as they ave cailed ; 
the moft ufual appearance of which is in 
form of an ore, intimately mixed with 
filver, a large quantity of arfenic, and an 

earthy matter, which yields a blue co- 
Jour equal to the zaffer or fmalt procured 
from cobalt. 
This ore is ufually of a bright filvery 
white, and of an irregularly foliaceous 
ftru€ture, though fometimes found gra- 
nulated. In the fufion of this ore the 
fulphur and arfenic evaporate, and the 
reguline matter being thereby treed from 
its imprifored ftate, runs off from the 
earthy matter, which remains fixed be- 
hind. See the drticle SmaLT, 
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Bifmuth is fometimes found native, in 
fmall compact maffes, of a pale lead 
colour on the out-fide, but a filvery white 
within. 

Bifmuth attenuates the parts of all other 
metals, and thereby promotes their fu- 
fion. It is foluble in vinegar, like lead : 
diffolved in ftronger acids, it yields the 
famous cofmetic magiftery, and is a very 
valuable ingredient in the mixed me- 
tals ufed in cafting types, and for bell- 
metal, 

Bifmuth is very common in Germany, 
and not unfrequently found in the tin- 
mines of Cornwall, though little known, 
or at leaft regarded there. 

BISNAGAR, the capital of a province of 
the fame name in the hither peninfula of 
India: eaft longitude 78°, and north la- 
titude 14°, 

BISNOW, or Biscunov, a fe& of the 
Banians in the Eaft Indies ; they call 
their god Ram-ram, and give him a 
‘wife: they adorn his image with golden 
chains, necklaces of pearls, and all forts 
of precious ftones. ‘They fing hymns in 
honour of their god, mixing their devo- 
tion with dances and the found of drums, 
flagelets, brazen bafons, and other in- 
ftruments. This fe& lives wholly upon 
herbs and pulfe, butter and milk. 

BISOMUM, or Disomum, in roman an- 
tiquity, a fepulchre, or vault, contain- 
ing two dead bodies. On the tombs of 
the primitive chriftians were wont to be 
infcribed the words bifomi or trifomi, or 
quadrifomi, &c. that by thefe means they 
might the eafier calculate the number of 
their dead. : 

BISQUET, or Bisket. See BisKET. 

BISSECTION, in geometry, the divifion 
of aline, angle, &c. into two equal parts, 
Seethe articles LinE, ANGLE, &e. 

BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a year con- 
fitting of three hundred and fixty-fix days, 
being the fame with our leap-year. 

The true folar year, or that {pace of time 
which flows while the fun is moving from 
any one point of the ecliptic, till he re- 
turns to the fame point again, confilts of 
365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 fe- 
conds. ‘The year made ufe of by the an- 
tient Egyptians confifted of 365 days, 
which being lefs than the true folar year 
by nearly fix hours, they loft a day every 
four years. Julius Cefar being high- 
prieft among the Romans, and con- 

_ fidering the inconveniences arifing from 
this method of computation, ordered that 
every fourth year fhould have an inter- 

calary 


ealary day, and that this additional day 
fhould be added to the month of Febru- 
ary ; wherefore this method of computa- 
tion is called the julian account, er old 
ftile. Seethe article LEap-yegar. 
Yet, as the true length of the year confifts 
of 365 day, 5 hours, 49 minutes nearly, 
it follows that, according ta this way of 
reckoning, at the end of every four years 
the civil year will begin 44 minutes 
fuoner than it did before, confequently 
in 331 years, it will anticipate. by one 
whole day : for this reafon pope Gregory 
XII. fet himfelf upon reforming the 
calendar, and finding, in the year 1582, 
that the equinox had anticipated ten whole 
days, he ordered that thefe ten days 
» fhould be taken out of the calendar that 
year, and the 11th of March thould be 
reckoned the 21{t y"and ordered that 
every hundred year, which, according to 
the julian form, was to be biffextile, 
fhould be a commoh year, and confit of 
365 days: but becaufe that was too 
much, every four hundred year was to 
to remain biflextile. This method of com- 

utation is called the gregorean, or new 
hile ; it was received in moft foreign 
countries ever fince the reforming of the 
calendar ; and by aét of parliament pafi- 
ed in 1751, it commenced in all the do- 
minions under the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain, in the year following, ordering that 
the natural day following the fecond 
of September, fhould be accounted the 
fourteenth, omitting the intermediate 
eleven days of the common calendar. 
BISTER, or Bistre. See BistTRe, 
BISTORT, polygonum, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the ofandria-trigyzia clafs of 
plants, whofe corolla conlilts of a fingle 
petal, narrow at the bafe, and imperto- 
rated; the limb is ereét, and divided in- 
to five oval and aliernately connivent feg- 
ments ; the flower remains, and fupply- 
ing the place of a pericarpium, furrounds 
the feed, which is fingle, triquetrous, and 
acute. See plate XXVIII. fig. 5. 
The root is attringent, vulnerary, and 
alexipharmic. 
BISTOURY, in furgery, an inftrument 
tor making incifions, of which there are 
different kinds, fome being of the form 
of a lancet, others {trait and fixed in the 
handle like a knife, and others crooked 
with the fharp, edge on the infide. 
BISTRE, or BisterR, among painters, 
denoes glofiy foct, pulverifed and made 
into 4 kind of cakes, with gum-water, 
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It is fed to wath their defigns, Sce the 
article WasHING, ° , 

BIT, or Birt, an effential part of a bridle, 
Its kinds are various: 1. The mufrol, 
{nafe, or watering-bit. 2. The canon- 
mouth, jointed in the middle, 3. The 
canon with a faft mouth, all of a piéce, 
only kneed in the middle, to form a li- 


berty or fpace for the tongue; fic for 


horfes too fenfible, or ticklifh,- and liable 
to be continually bearing on the hand, 
4, The canon-mouth, with the liberty 
in form of a pigeon’s neck ; proper where 


a horle has too large atongue, 5.. The: 


canon with a port mouth, and an up- 
fet or mounting liberty ; ufed where a 
horfe hasa good mouth buta large tongue. 
6. The icatchemouth, with an uplet; 


ruder but more fecure than a canon- . 


mouth, 7. The canon-mouth, with a 
liberty ; proper for a horfé with a large 
tongue and round bars. 8, The mafti- 
cadour, or flavering-bit, &c. The fe- 


veral parts of a fnaffle, or curb bit, are 


the mouth-piece, the cheeks and eyes, 
guard of the checks, head of the cheeks, 
the port, the welts, the campanel or carb 
and hook, the boffes, the bolfters and 
rabbets, the water-chains, the fide- bolts, 
bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit or curb, 
trench, toprol, flap, and jeive.’ 


The importation of bits for bridles is now | 


prohibited. 

Bir alfo denotes the iron part of a piercer, 
augre, and the like inftruments. 

Bit, or Birrs, in fhip-building, the name 
of two great timbers, ufuaily placed 
abaft the manger, is the fhip’s loof, thro” 
which the crols- piece goes: the ule of it 


is to belay the cable thereto, while the | 


fhip is at anchor, 


BITCH, the female of the dog-kind. See 


the article Doc. 

BITE, morfus, in. furgery, a folution of 
continuity, made by the teeth of fom 
animal, as dog, wolf, @c. 

Heifter obferves, that the bite of enrag= 
ed animals, though they-were not mad 


at the time they inflicted them, are ufual~ 


ly attended with very grievous confequen- 
ces. If the wound is flight, the difcharge 
of blood from the part is to Be encouraged 
by prefling it with the fingers, fucking it 
in the mouth, or by the application of 
cupping glaffes, or enlarging it with a 
lancet. It is afterwards to be wafhed with 
warm fpirit of wine, and bolfters dipped 
in the fame liquor, are to be applied to 
w= ect the application every three 


or 


y 
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or four hours, Jl all danger of inflam- 
mation is gone off. If the wound be 
eonfiderably deep, it is always neceflary 
to enlarge it with the knife, unlefs it 
have already a very large opening; and, 
after applying fpirit of wine for the firft 
days, to prevent the bad fymptoms, it 
may be eafily healed with honey, or fome 
digeftive ointment, and afterwards with 
a vulnerary balfam, as ufual in other 
wounds, See the articles HYDROPHOBIA 
and WounD, 

Bite is alfo ufed, figuratively, for the ac- 
tion of fharp bodies upon other fubftances: 
thus, a file is faid to bite iron, &c, 

BITONTO, a city of the province of Bar- 
ri, in the kingdom of Naples, fituated 
about eight miles fouth-weft of Barri, in 
17°% 40’ eaft long. and 41° 20’ north lat. 

BITTACLE, on fhip-board, a {quare box 
ftanding before him that {teers the fhip, 
with the compafs placed therein, to keep 
and direét the hip in her courfe, 

BITTER, amarus, an epithet given to all 
bodies of an oppofite tafte to {weetnels. 
Bitters are accounted ftomachic and 
cleanfing, and are faid to refit putrefac- 

/ tion, correé& acidities, and affilt digeltion ; 
though there are not wanting fome who 
will have them to be hurtful to the fto- 
mach, except in fo far as their aftringen- 
cy contributes to brace the fibres. 


> Bitter, a fea-term, fignifying any turn 


of the cable about the bits, fo as that the 
cable may be let out by little and lit- 
tle. And when a hhip is ftopped by a ca- 
ble, the is faid to be brought up by a bit- 
ter. Alfo that endof the cable which is 
wound about the bits is called the bitter 
end of the cable. 

BITTER-APPLE, in botany, a name given 
to the colocynthis. Se COLOCWNTHIS. 
Birrer-veTcu, the orobus of botanifts. 

See the article OROBUS. 

BITTERN, in ornithology, the englith 
name of the ardea fiellaris of zoologitts : 

_ itis about the fize of the common heron. 
See the article ARDEA. 

BitTeERN, in the falt-works, the brine re- 
maining after the falt is concreted : this 
they ladle off, that the falt may be taken 
out of the pan, and aft«rwards put in 


again; when, being ferther boiled, 
it yields more falt. See the article 
SALT, 


BITUMEN, in natural Iiftory, an inflam- 
mable follile fubftance, otherwife called 
afphaltum. See the article ASPHALTUM, 

- Befides the bitumen judaicum, mention- 

_ ed under the article ASPHALT UM, there 
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are other kinds, wiz. a hard ftinking 
black kind, found in great plenty about 
the Dead-fea; it yields an oil which is an 
excellent cement, and is fuppofed to be 
the bitumen which we are told fepplied 
the place of mortar in building the walls 
of Babylon. 2. The brownith black 
ftinking bitumen, common in Germany, 
and even with us, under the name of 
pitch-ftone. 

BIVALVES, one of the three general claffes 

of fhell-fth, comprehending all thofe, the 
fhells of which are compofed of twe pieces, 
joined together by a hinge. 
Of this clafs we have only the fix follow- 
ing genera: x, The oyfters. 2. The 
chame. 3. The mufcles, 4, The heart- 
fhells. 5. The fcallops. 6. The razor- 
fhells. See the articles Oysrer, CHAMA, 
Muscie, &e, 

BIVALVE is alfo an appellation given to 
fuch pods, or capfules, as confift of two 
valves inclofing the feeds, 

BIVENTER, in anatomy, called alfe di- 
gaftric, or two-bellied, a mufcle of the 
Jower jaw, that has its origin in the in- 
cifure under the maftoide procefs, The 
tendon of it often paffes the ftylo-hyoidz- 
us mufcle, and the membranaceous ring 
affixed to the os hyoides, in the manner 
of a pulley, and is then inferted by a fyn- 
chondrofis into the internal part of the 
chin. The mouth is opéned by means of 
this trochlea, in a moft wonderful and 
elegant manner, 

BIXA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
monogynia clafs of plants. ‘The flower is 
double, the exterior one confifting of five 
oblong, equal, and thick petals, and the 
interior of five petals alfo, like thofe of . 
the other, but thinner; the fruit is an 
ovato-cordated compreffed capfule, befet 
with hairs, formed of two valves, open- 
ing at the angles, with only one cell with 
an interior bivalye membrane ;: the feeds 
are numerous, turbinated, and truncated 
at the umbilicus. 

BIZARRO, in the italian mufic, denotes 
a fanciful kind of compofition, fometimes 
fat, flow, foft, ftrong, &c. according . 
to the fancy of the compoier. 

BIZOCHI, or Bisocuy, in church-hiftory, 
certain heretical monks, faid to have af- 
fumed the religious habit contrary to the 
canons, rejected the facraments, and 
maintained other errors. 

BLACK, a well-known colour, fitppofed 
to be owing to the abfence of light; all 
the rays thereof being imbibed by the 
black bodies, See CoLour and LiGuT. 

Black 
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Black bodies are not only warmer, but 
more inflammable than others, as is prov- 
ed by various experiments, for which the 
curious may contult Boyle, °S Grave- 
fande, and other philofophers who have 
treated of this fubject, 

Back, among dyers, one of the five fimple 
and mother colours, ufed in dying. It is 
made differently, according te the feve- 
ral qualities of the ftuffs that are to be 
dyed. For ftuffs of a high price, as wool- 
len cloth, an ell and a half or an ell and 
a quarter wide, broad and narrow rat- 
teens, fine woollen druggets, @c. they 
muft ufe a black made of the beft woad 
and indigo, inclining to a bluifh brown, 
The goodne’s of the compofition confills 
in theie being not above fix pounds of in- 
digo ready prepared to each bail of woad, 
when the latter, being in the tub, begins 
to caft its blue flower; and in not being 
heated for ufe above twice ; after which 
ait muft be boiled with alum, tartar, or 
afhes of lees of wine, then maddered 


with common madder, and laftly the. 


black mult be given with gall nuts of 
Aleppo, copperas, and fumach. As for 
more indifferent ftufts, fuch as {mall rat- 
teens and fha'loons, as they cannot pay 
for the expence of maddering, itis fuffi- 
cient that they be well boiled with woad, 

“and afterwards blacked with gall and 
copperas. There is likewile the jefuit’s 
black, which is made with the fame in- 
gredients as the good black, but without 
having firft dyed the ftuff blue. 

German BLACK, called by fome frankfort 
black, is made with the lees of wine, 
burnt, wafhed afterwards in water, then 
ground in mills made for that purpofe, 
with ivory, bones, cr peach-{tones, alfo 
burnt. It comes from Frankfort, Meniz, 
and Strafbourg, either in lumps or pow- 
der, and muft be chofen moilt, without 
having been wetted, of a fine fhining 
black, foft, friable, Jight, and with as 
few fhining grains as poflible. 

Ivory-Biacx, otherwife called velvet-black, 
is burnt ivory, which becoming quite 
‘black, and being reduced to thin plates, is 
ground in water, and made into troches, 
to be ufed by painters, and by jewellers, 
who fet precious ttones, to blacken the 
ground of the collets, and give the dia- 
monds a teint or foil. In order to be 
good, it ought to be tender, friable, and 
thoroughly ground. 

Bone-Bvack is made with the bones of oxen, 
cows, &e, and is ufed in painting ; but 
asnot fo much efteemed as ivory-black. 
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Hart's BLACK, that which remains in the 
retort aiter the ipirits, volatile falt, and 
oil have been extraéted from hart’s-horn. 
It anfwers the purpofes of painters almoft 
as well as ivory-black, 

Spanifh BLACK is nothing but burnt cork : 
it is ufed in feveral works. It fhould be 
light, and have as few grains of fand 
mixed with it as poffible. 

Lamp-BLack, or Lam-BLacx, the footy 
{moke of rofin. There is {ome in powder 
and fome in lumps, and is moftly brought 
from Sweden and Norway, and pays duty 
rl. res. 4,3.d. the hundred weight. 
It is ufed on various occafions, particu- 
larly for making the printers ink, for 
which purpofe it is mixed with oil of 
walnuts, or linfeed, and turpentine, all 
boiled together, : 

Earth-Buack, a fort of coals found in the 
ground, which thepainters and limners 
ufeto paint in frefco, after it has been 
well ground. 
There is alfo a black made'with gall-nuts, 
copperas, or vitriol, {¢ch as common ink. 
Ad a black made with filver and lead, 
which ferves to fill up the cavities of en- 
graved things. 

Currier’s BLACK, a black made with gall. 
nuts, four beer, and old iron, termed 
the firft black. The fecond black, which 
gives the glofs of the leather, is compofed 


of gall-nuts, copperas, and gum arabic. . 


Buack, in heraldry, is called fable. See 
the article SABLE. 

Back, in the manege. Horfes entirely 
black, are accounted dull; but thofe with 
a white foot, or white fpot in their fore- 
head, are not without {prightlinefs. 

BLACK BANK, in geography, a town of 
Ireland, about feven miles fouth of Ar- 
magh, in 6° 50’ weit long, and 54° 12’ 
north Jatitude. 

BLACK~-BIRD, a fpecies of turdus, called 
merula, See Turpus and MERULA, 
BLack-BOoK of the exchequer. See the are 

ticle EXCHEQUER, 

BLACK-BOURN, a market town of Lanca- 
fire, about nine miles ealt of Prefton, in . 
2° 20/ weft long. and 53° 40! north lat. 

BLack FOREST, a part of Swabia, divided 
from Switzerland, by the river Rhine, 

BLACK-LEAD. See PLUMBAGO, 

BLaACK-MAIL, @ link of mail, or {mall 
pieces of meta] or money. In the counties 
of Northumberland, Cumbérland, and 
Weitmoreland, it wes formerly taken for 
a certain rent of money, corn, cattle, or 
other confideration, paid by poor people 
near the borders, to perfons of note and 

Sia powcr, 
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power, allied with fome mofs-troopers, or 
known robbers, in order to prote&t them 
.from pillage, 
Biack-rop. . See the article Rov. 
BLack-sEA, the fame with the Euxine- 
fea, lying north of Natolia, between 29? 
and 44° eaft longitude, and 42° and 46° 
north latitude. 
BLack-waTER, the name of two rivers in 
“Ireland, one of which runs through the 
counties of Coik and Waterford, and 
‘falis in Youghal bay ; and the other, af- 
“ter watering the county of Armagh, falls 
into Lough Neagh. 
Buacxs; in phyfiology, See Necrogs. 
BEADDER, athin membranots fubftance, 
found in feveral parts of an animal, ferv- 
ing as a receptacle of {ome juice, or of 
foine liquid excrement, as the urimary 
bladder, gall bladder, &c. 
Bladder, by way of eminence, or urina- 
ry bladder, is a membranaceous hollow 
body, of the figure of a pear, fituated in 
the pélvis, and deftined to colleét, and 
ata proper time, to expel the urine. Its 
fize is fuch, that it will conveniently hold 
about a pint in adults ; but it is capable 
of diftenfion fo as to hold much more. 
It is conneéted, in the human bedy, in 
a fingular manner, tw the peritoneum to 
the os pubis, otherwife than in: other ani- 
‘mals: itisalfoconneéted with the parts of 
generation by the urethra; with the na- 
vel by the urachus and umbilical arteries ; 
and finally,'in men, with the intefti- 
num rectum; and in women, with the 
vagina. It-is divided into three parts, 
the body, the neck, and the fundus or 
bottom, The coats of the bladder are 
much thinner in the body and the fundus 
than they are at the neck. Its blood. 
velfels come from the hypogaftric, the 
umbilical, and the hemorrhoidal veffels 
in men; and in womer, from the {per- 
matics alfo. Its nerves are from the in- 
tercoitals, and principally from thofe of 
the os facruin, 
Its ftructure is membranaceous, and con- 
filis of three coats: the firft is called the 
common membrane; this is continuous 
with the peritonzum, and furrounds only 
the bottom of the bladder. The fecond coat 
is mulcular, and is compofed of feveral fi- 
bres, running in various directions, but 
principally longitudinal and tranfverfe. 
‘The third, or inner coat, is nervous, and 
is covered with a peculiar fluid of a mu- 
cous nature, which is fecreted in glands fi- 
tuated in this coat, and principally in that 
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part which is near the neck of the blad- 
der. The fphinéter of the bladder is com- 
pofed of a feries of tranfverfe fibres, run- 
ning crofs-ways under the ftrait fibres of 
the neck of the bladder, in form of a cir- 
cle, and ferving to clofe it, to prevent the 
involuntary difcharge of the urine. ‘The 
bladder has three foramina; two where 
the ureters enter in, at which the urine 
is thrown into the bladder; and one, 
much larger than thefe, in the neck, for 
- difchange of the urine into the ure- 
thra. 
The difeafes of the bladder are the ftone, 
inflammations, ulcers, &c. See the ar- 
ticle STONE, fc, © 
For the other bladders of the body, fee 
the article VEsicuna. 
In commerce, bladders pay duty of im- 
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Air-BLADDbER, in phyfiology. See the ar- 
ticle AIR BLADDER, 

BLADDER-NUT. See STAPHYLEA. 

African BLADDER-NUT. See ROYENA. 

Laurel-leaved BLADDER-NUT. See the 
article DoDON a. 

BLADDER-PUCERON, See PUCERON. 

BLADE, in botany, a name fometimes 
given to the flower- petals. 

BLADE, in commerce, a flender piece of me- 
tal, defigned for cutting: thus we meet 
with {wovd- blade, blade of a chiffe!, blade 
of a faw, &e. é 

BLERIA, in botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous and cam- 
panulated; the tube is cylindric, of the 
Jength of the cup, and pervious: the 
limb is fall, and divided into four oval 
reflex fegments: the fruit is an oblong 
quadrangular capfule, with four cells, 
containing feveral roundihh feeds, 

BLAIN, among farriers, a diftemper in- 
cident to besfts, being a certain bladder 
growing on the root of the tongue, againft 
the wind-pipe, which fwells to fuch a 
pitch, as to top the breath. It comes by 
great chafing and heating of the ftomach, 
and is perceived by the beaft’s gaping and 
holding out his tongue, and foaming at 
the mouth; to cure it, caft the bealt, 
take forth his tongue, and then flitting 
the bladder, wath it gently with vinegar 
and a little falt. 

BLAIR of Athol, a finall town of Athol, 
in Scotland, fituated about twen y-eight 
miles north of Perth. hi 

BLAMONT, a town of Lorrain, about 

_ twenty 
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twenty-eight miles fouth-eaft of Nancy : 
eatt lon. 6° 45’, and north lat. 48° 38/. 

BLANC, or Bran. See BLANK. 

BLANCH FERM, according to Blount, is 
a white farm, where the rent was paid 
in filver, and notin cattle. The crown- 
rents were often referved in Lbris albis, or 
blanch fermes, in which cafe the buyer 
or farmer was holden degibare firmam, 
3, é. his money, worfe than the ftandard, 
was to be melted down in the exchequer, 
and reduced to the fitnefs of ftandard ; or 
inftead of that he paid to the king 12d. 
in the pound, by way of addition. 

BLANCHING, ina general fenfe, denotes 
the art of bleaching or whitening. 

BLANCHING of copper is done various 
ways, foasto make it refemble filver. Uf 
it be done for fale, it is felony by 8 and 
g William IIT. ch. xxvi. 

BLANCHING, in coinage, the operation per- 

formed on the planchets or pieces of filver, 
to give them the requifite luftre and 
brightnefs. They alfo blanch pieces of 
plate, when they would have them con- 
tinue white, or haye only fome parts of 
them burnifhed. 
Blanching, as it is now praétifed, is per- 
formed by heating the pieces ona kind 
of peel with a wood-fire, in the manner 
of a reverberatory; fo that the flame 
paffes over the peel. The pieces being 
fufficiently heated and cooled again, are 
put fucceffively to boil in two pans, which 
ave of copper: in thefe they put water, 
common fait, and tartar of montpelier. 
When they have been well drained of 
this water in a copper fieve, they throw 
{and and frefh water over them ; and 
when dry, they are well rubbed with 
towels. 

BLANCHING, among gardeners, an opera- 

tion ‘whereby certain fallets, roots, &c. 
are rendered whiter than they would 
otherwile be. 
It is this: after pruning of the tops and 
roots of the plants te be blanched, they 
plant them m trenches about ten inches 
wide, and as many deep, more or le(s, 
as is judged neceflary; as they grow 
up, care is taken to cover them with 
earth, within four or five inches of their 
tops ; this is repeated, from time to time, 
for five or fix weeks, in which time they 
will be fit for ufe, and of a whitith colour, 
where covered by the earth. 

BLANCHING alfo denotes the operatiqn of 
covering iron plates with a thin coat or 
croft of tin, See the article LATTEN. 


BLANCO, on Cape-BLANcO, a promen- 
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tory of Peru, in fouth America: weft 
longitude 81°, and fouth latitude 3° 45’. 

BLANCO is alfothe name of one of the 
Antiile-iflands, on the coat of Terra 
Firma: weft longitude 64°, and north 
latitude 12°, 

Cape-BLANCO is alfo a promontory of A- 
frica, in 18° welt lon. and 20° north lat. 

BLANDFORD, a market town of Dorfet- 
fhire, ten miles north of Pool: welt lon. 
2° 20’, and north.Jatitude 50° so’. 

BLANES,.a port-town of Catalonia, in © 
Spain; eaft longitude 2° 40’, and north 
latitude 42° 30’. 

BLANK, or Buanc, properly fignifies 
white. See the article Wurre. 

BLan&, in commerce, a void or unwritten - 
place which merchants fometimes leave 
in their day-books or journals. It is 
alfo a piece of paper at the bottem of 
which a perfon has figned his name, 
the reft being void. Thefe are commonly 
intrufted into the hands of arbiters, to be 
filled up as they fhall think proper, to 
terminate any di{pute or law-fuit. 

BLANR-BAR, inlaw, the fame with come 
mon bar. S-e the article Bar. , 

BLANK-TICKETS, in lotteries, thofe drawn - 
without any prize. 

BLANK-VERSE, in the modern poetry, that 
compofed of a certain number of fylla- 
bles, without the affittance of rhyme. See 
the articles Verse and RHYME. is 

Point BLANK, See POINT-BLANK. 

BLANKENBURG, a town of dutch Flan- 
ders, eight miles north-eaft of Oltend : 
eaftyon, 3°, north lat. 519 20%. 

BLANKENBURG is alfo the name of a town 
in lower Saxony, about forty-five miles 
fouth eaft of Wolfenbuttle ; eaft lon. 12° 
15’, and north latitude 51° go’. 

BLANEET, acoverlet for a bed. A tuff 
commenly made of white wool, and 
wrought in a loom like cloth; with this 
difference, that they are croffed like . 
ferges. 
When they come from the loom, they 
are fent to the fuller; and after they have 
been fulled and well cleaned, they are 
napped with a fuller’s. thiftle. 

There are alfo blankets made with the 
hair of feveral animals, as that of goats, 
dogs, and others. 

French blankets, called parith mantles, pay 
cuty 12s. 11d, each, if coloured and 
the manufacture of France ; otherwife 
only 5s. °° d. If uncoloured, and the 


700” 
manufagture of France, they pay each 
gs, § *..d, otherwife only 35. 10,2° 4, 
Blankets imported ito France, pay a 


duty 
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duty of importation according to their 
finenefs ; namely, thofe of fine wool, fix 
livres per piece ; thofe of coarfe and mid- 
dling wool, three livres. None can be 

imported but by the way of Calais and 
St. Vallery. 

BLANQUILLE, in commerce, a fimal] fil- 
ver coin Currentin the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco, and al] that part of the coaft of Bar- 
bary: it is worth about three half-pence 
of our money. 

- BLARE, in commerce, a fmall copper-coin 
of Bern, nearly of the fame value with 
the ratz. 

BLAREGNIES, a town of the auftrian 
Wetherlands, about feven miles fouth of 
Mons; eaft longitude 3° 55’, and north 
latitude 50° 30/. 

BLASIA, in botany, a genus of plants 
belonging to the cryptogamia algarum 
clafs. The male flower is monophyllous, 
ovated at the bafe, of a cylindric figure 
at the middle, and truncated at the apex, 
The female flower is fcarce vifible. The pe- 
ricarpium contains a few roundith feeds. 

BLASPHEMY, an indignity ‘or injury 
offered to the Almighty, by denying what 
is his due, and of right belonging to 
him; or by attributing to the creature 
that which is due only to the creator. 
The primitive church diftinguithed blaf- 
phemy into three forts. 1. The. blaf- 
pheming of apoftates, whom the heathen 
profecurors obliged not only to deny, but 
tocurfe Chrift. Thefe blafphemers were 
punithed with the higheft degree of ec- 
clefiaftical cenfure. 2. The blafphemy 
ef heretics, and other prophane chrif- 
tians. In this fenfe they included not 
‘gly thofe who maintained impious doc- 
trines, but thofe who uttered prophane 
and blafphemous words, derogatory to 
the majelty and honour of God. The 
fame punifiment that was inflicted upon 
heretics and facrilegious perfons, was 
confequently the lot of this fort of blaf- 
phemers. 3. Ihe blafphemy againft the 
Holy Ghoft, concerning which the opi- 
nions of the antients varied. Some ap- 
ply it to the fin of iapfing into idolatry 
and apoftacy, in denying Chrift in time 
of perfecution. Others made it confift 
in denying Chrift to be God : others, in 
denying the divinity of the Holy Ghok: 
and others place it in a perverfe and ma- 
licious alcribing the operations of the 
holy {pirit, to the power of the devil; 
aad that againft exprefs knowledge and 
oonviction of conicience. 

Blafphemy, among the Jews, was punifi« 
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ed by floning the offender to death, Wrk 
us, it is puhifhable at common Jaw, by 
fine and pillory. And by a ftatute of 
William TIL. if any perfon fhall, by 
writing or fpeaking, deny any of the per- 
fons in the trinity, he thall be incapable 
of any office; and for the fecond offence, 
be difabled to fue in any aétions, to be an 
executor, &¢. 

BLAST, ina general fenfe, denotes any 
violeng explofion of air, whether occa- 
fioned by gun-powder, or by the aétion 
of a pair of bellows. 

BLasTs, among miners, the fame with 
damps. See the article Dames. 
Biast, or BiiGut, in hufbandry, 

the article BLIGHT. 

BLASTING, a term ufed by miners for 

the tearing up rocks, which lie in their 
way, by the force of gun- powder. 
In order to do this, along hole is made 
in the rock, which being charged with 
gun- powder, they fillitup; leaving on- 
ly a touch-hole, with a match to fire the 
charge. : 

BLATTA,theMILL-BEETLE,in the hiftory 
of infects, is a genus of infeéts of the feries 
of the tetraptera, or thofe which have four 
wings, and the order of the coleoptera : 
the antennz are fetaceous; there are two 
fhort horns above the tail; the exterior 
wings are membranaceous; and the in- 
fect is of the fize of the common cricket ; 
its colour is a deep ferrugineous brown, 
approaching to black. 

BLAVET, or PorT-LEwis, a port-town 
of Britanny, in France, fituated at the 
mouth of the river Blavet; welt longitude 
3°, and north latitude 47° 4.0’, 

BLAWBUREN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany, about eleven miles eaft of 
Ulm; eaft longitude 9° 45’, and north 
latitude 48° 24’. 

BLAYE, a fortrefs of Guienne, in France, 
fituated on the river Garonne, about 
twenty-one miles north of Bourdeaux ; 
welt long. 45’, and north lat. 45° 7’. 
The intention of it is, to hinder any thip 
from going to Bourdeaux without per- 
riffion. 

BLAZE, a white {pot in a horfe’s face. 

BLAZING. star, the fame with comet. 
See the article COMET. 

BLAZONING, or BLazoxry, in heral- 
dry, the art of decyphering the arms of 
noble families. 

The word originally fignified the blow- 
ing or winding of a horn, and was in- 
troduced into heraldry as a term denoting 
the defcription of things borne in wit 
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with their proper fignifications and in- 
tendments, from an antient cuftom the 
heralds, who were judges, had of wind- 
ing an horn at jufts and tournaments, 
when they explained and recorded the at- 
chievements of knights. 

In blazoning a coat of arms, you mutt 
always begin with the field, and next 
proceed to the charge; and if there be 
many things borne in the field, you muft 
firft name that which is immediately ly- 
ing upon the field. Your expreffions 
mutt be very fhort and expreffive, with- 
out any expletives, needlefs repetitions, 
or particles. Such terms for the colours 
mutt be ufed, as are agreeable to the fta- 
tion and quality of the bearer. All per- 
fons beneath the degree of a noble, mult 
have their coats blazoned by colours and 
metals ; noblemen by precious ftones, and 
kings and princes by planets. 

BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the inner 
rind or bark. It may be confidered as 
an affemblage of ftrait fibres ranged ver- 
fically and parallel to one another. 
While the blea remains any thing foft, 
and retains fomewhat of the nature of 
bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation ; 
but when it is grown abfolutely hard 
and woody, it can no longer contribute 
thereto, 

BLEACHING, the art or method of 
whitening linens, ftuffs, filks, hair, @e. 
BLeacuine of filk. The filk being raw, 
is put into a bag of fine linen, and 
thrown into a veffel of boiling river- 
water, in which had been diffolved good 
Genoa or Toulon foap. After boiling 
fox fome hours, it is takem out to beat, 
and then is wathed in cold water, wrung 
flightly, and put a fecond time into the 
boiling veffel, filled with cold water, 
mixed with foap and a little indigo, 
which gives it a bluith caft, When it is 
taken out of this fecond water, they wring 
it hard, untwift it, and feparate the 
threais ; then they fufpend it in the air 
in a kind of ftove, where they burn ful- 
phur, the vapour of which mineral gives 
the laft degree of whitenefs to the filk. 
BLEACHING of woollen fuffs is performed 
three different ways. 1. With water and 
foap. 2. With the vapour of fulphur. 
And, 3. With chalk, indigo, and the 
vapour of fulphur. 

BLEACHING of comrfe linens, After they 
are taken from the loom, they are laid 
im wooden frames full of cold water, 
where they are beaten with wooden ham- 
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mers, and purged from the filth; then 
they are fpread upon the ground to re- 
ceive the dew for eight days; after which 
they are put into wooden tubs, with hot 
lye poured over them, Having been 
thus lixiviated, they are again purged 
in a mill, and the former proce(s repeat- 
ed, till they have acquired their juft de- 
gree of whitene(s. 

After they are 
taken from the loom, they are put to 
foak in clear water, and when they have 
been well cleanfed, are thrown into a 
bucking-tub filled with cold lye, made of 
wood-afhes and water. When they are 
taken out of the lye, they are wafhed in 
fair water, fpread in a meadow, and fre» 
quently watered from little canals, by 
means of fcoops or hollow fhovels. Af- 
ter lying a certain time on the ground, 
they are paffed through a fref@ lye pours 
ed on hot, and made differently, accord- 
ing to the condition of the linens. Be- 
ing taken out of this fecond lye, and 
every thing repeated as before, they are 
paffed through a foft lye, rubbed with 
black foap, which finifhes the whitening 
of the falvages; and the foap being wath- 
ed off, they are put to foak in cow’s milk 
without the cream. This perfeéts their 
bleaching, gives them the proper foft- 
nets, and makes them caft a little nap. 
Being taken out of the milk, they are 
wafhed in water for the laft time, After 
all this proceis, the linen gets its firft 
blue by paffing thro’ a water, in which 
a little itarch, fmalt, and dutch lapis 
have been fteeped. In the laft place, the 
proper ftiffnefs and Juftre is given with 
ftarch, fmalt, and other gums, the quan- 
tity and quality of which may be adjuft- 
ed according to the occafion. 


BLEACHING of bair is done by wafhing it 


as linen, ina fuitable lixivieus water, 
and afterwards {preading it upon the 
grals. Hair bordering upon the yellow, 
may Jikewife be bleached of a white filver 
colour, with bifmuth. 


BLEAK, the englifh name of the fith call- 


ed by the generality of authors alburnus 
and albula, which Artedi makes a fpecies 
of cyprinus, with twenty four rays in 
the pinna ani. See Cyprinus. 


BLECHINGLY, a borough-town of Sure 


ry, about twenty miles fouth of London: 
weft longitude 29% and north latitude 
g17' 20%, 


BLECHUM, in botany, a genus of plants 


of the clafs of the eryptogamia filices, the 
frugti« 
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Fru&tifications are difpofed in parallel 
lines on the fides of the leaves, 
BLEEDING, or PuLesoromy, in fur- 
gery. See the article PHLEBOTOMY. 
Bleeding is faid to be highly neceffary 
in the phrenitis, ophthalmia, quinzy, 
rheumatifm, cough, confumption, hec- 
tic fits, and, in general, in all infamma- 
tory cafes. Some even make no fcruple of 
bleeding a confumptive patient every other 
day for feveral weeks together. 


Bierepinc atthe nofe, a particular kind of 


hemorrhage. See HA MORRHAGE. 

BLEEDING is alfo ufed for the drawing out 

the fap of plants, otherwife called tap- 
. ping. See the article Taprinc. 

BLEKING, the moft fouth-eafterly pro- 
vince of Sweden, having the Baltic on 
the fouth, Smaland on the north, and 
the province ef Schonen on the weit. 

BLEMISH, a term in hunting, when the 
hounds or beagles finding where the 
chafe has been, make a proffer to enter, 
but return. 

BLEMYES, or BLemm™yes, a fabulous 
people of Ethiopia, faid to have had no 
heads; their eyes, mouth, &c. being 
fituated in their breafts. 

BLEND, or BLENDE, a mineral fubftance 
refembling lead-ore, but containing very 
little of that metal, 

BLEND-WATER, called alfo morehough, a 

diftemper incident to black cattle, comes 
either from the blood, from the yellows, 
or from the change of ground. 
In order to cure it, take bole armoniac, 
and as much charcoal duft as will fill an 
ege-fhell, a good quantity of the inner 
bark of an oak, dried and pounded to- 
gether toa powder, and give it to the 
beaft in a quart of new milk and a pint 
of earning. 

BLENHEIM, a village of Swabia in Ger- 
many, fituated on the weft fide of the 
Danube, three miles north-eaft of Hock- 
ftet, and twenty-feven miles north-eatt 
of Ulm; eaft longitude 10° as’, and 
north latitude 48° 40’. 

BLENNIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
acanthopterygious fifhes, the charaSters 
of which are, that there are fix bones in 
the branchioftege membrane ; that the 
fore part of the head is very flanting ; and 
that the belly fins have only two bones. 
‘To this genus belong the blennius, pro- 
perly fo called, the gattorugine, alduda, 
galevita, gunellus, galea, muftela, and 
pentada@ylus, 

BLENNUS is particularly ufed for that 
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fpeeies of blennius, which has a- furrow 
between the eyes, with a beautiful {pot in 
its back fin ; from whence it has got the 
name of the butter-fly fifth. See plate 
XXVIII. fig. 6. 

BLEYME, an inflammation arifing from 
bruifed blood between the horfe”s fole and 
the bone of the foot, towards the heel ; 
of thefe there are three forts, the firft 
being bred in {poiled wrinkled feet, with 
narrow heels, are ufually feated in the 
inward or weakeft quarter. In this cafe 
the hoof muft be pared, and the matter 
let out ; then Jet oil de merweille be 
poured in, and the hoof be charged with 
a remolade of foot and turpentine. 

The fecond fort, befides the ufual fymp- 
toms of the firft, infeéts the griftle, and 
muft be extirpated, as in the cure of a . 
quitter bone, giving the horfe, every day, 
moiftened bran, withtwo ounces of liver 
of antimony, to divert the courfe of the 
humours, and purify the blood. 

The third fort of bleymes, is oceafioned 
by finall ftones and gravel between the . 
fhoe and the fole. In this cafe the foot 
mult be pared, and the matter, if any, 
let out: if there be no matter, then the 
bruifed fole muft be taken out; but if 
there he matter, the fore muft be dreffed 
like the prick of a nail. 

BLIGHT, in hufbandry, a difeafe incident 
to plants, which affects them varioufly, 
the whole plant fometimes perifhing by 
it, and fometimes only the Jeaves and 
bloffoms, which will be fcorched and 
fhrivelled up, the ret remaining green 
and flourifhing. 

Some have fuppofed-that blights are ufu- 
ally produced by aneafterly wind, which 
brings vaft quantities of infe&ts eggs along 
with it from fome diftant place, that be- 
ing lodged upon the furtace of the leaves 
and flowers of fruit trees, caufe them to 
fhrivel up and perifh. 
To cure this diftemper they advife the © 
burning of wet litter on the windward 
fide of the plants, that the fmoke thereof 
may be carried to them by the wind, 
which they fuppofe will ftifle and deftroy 
the infects, and thereby cure the diftem- * 
er. 
Crises dire& the ufe of tobacco-duft, or 
to wath the trees with water wherein to- 
bacco ftalks have been infufed for twelve 
hours; which they fay will deftroy ta 1: 
infeéts, and recover the plants, 
Pepper duft {cattered over the bloffoms of 
fruit trees, Se, has been recommended as 
very 
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there are found vaft numbers of blind Buocxs, on fhip-board, is the ufual name 


people of all ages, fexes, and conditions, 
by reafon of a fpecies of little flies, 
which prick the eyes and lips, and enter 
the noftrils, carrying certain blindnefs 
with them, when they light on the eyes. 

BiInDNEss, in farriery. When a horfe be- 

comes blind, it may be thus difcerned : 
his walk or ftep is always uncertain and 
unequal), fo that he does not fet down 
his feet boldly, when led in one’s hand: 
but if the fame horfe be mounted by an 
expert horfeman, and that he be of him- 
felf a beaft of metal, then the fear of the 
fpurs will make him go refolutely and 
freely ; fo that his blindnefs can hardly 
be perceived. 
Another mark by which a horfe may be 
known to have loft his fight is, that when 
he hears any body enter the ftable, he 
will prick up his ears; and move them 
backwards and forwards. The reafon 
is, that a vigorous horfe, having loft his 
fight, miftrufts every thing, and is con- 
tinually in alarm, at the leaft noife he 
hears, 

BLISTER, in medicine, a thin bladder, 
containing a watery humour, whether oc- 
cafioned by burns, and the like accidents, 
or by veficatories laid on different parts 
of the betty for that purpofe. This word 
is alfo ufed improperly for the medicine 
by whofe operation the veficle or blifter is 
yaifed, which is more properly called a 
veficatory or bliftering plafter. See the 
articles Burn, EpispasTic, and VEsI- 
CATORY. 

Cantharides, or fpanith flies, applied in 
the form of a platter, are chiefly ufed 
with this intention, See CANTHARIS. 

BLITE, blitum, in botany, a genus of the 
monandria-digynia clafs of plants. It 
has no flower petals : the fruit is a berry- 
like capfvle, of an oval figure, and fome- 
what compreffed; the feed is fingle, of 
a globular figure, compreffed, and nearly 
of the fize of the capfule. 

Blite, on account of its cooling and emol- 
lient qualities, is recommended in dyfen- 
teries and {pitting of blood, 

BLITH, a market-town in Nottingham- 
hire, about eighteen miles north-weft of 
Newark: wefi longitude 7°, and north 
latitude 53° 25’. 

BLITUM, élite, in botany. See Buirz. 
BLOATING, among phyficians, the fame 
with emphyfema. See EMPHYSEMA, 
BLOCK, a large mafs of wood, ferving 

to work or cut things on. ' 


a 


for what we call pulleys atland, They 
are thick pieces of wood, fome with three, 
four, or five fhivers in them, through 
which all the running ropes run. Blocks, 
whether fingle or double, are diftinguihh- 
ed and called by the names of the ropes 
they carry, and the ufes they ferve for. 
Double blocks are ufed when there is oc- 
cafion for much ftrength, becaufe they 
will purchafe with more eafe than fingle 
blocks, though much flower. 
Block and block’ is a phrafe fignifying 
that two blocks meet, in haling any 
tackle, or halliard, haying fuch blocks / 
belonging to them, 
Fifh block is hung in a notch at the end 
of the davit. It ferves to hale up the 
flooks of the anchor at the fhip’s prow. 
Snatch block is a great block with a 
fhiver init, and a notch cut thro’ one of 
its cheeks, for the more ready receiving of | 
any rope; as by this notch the middle 
part of a rope may be reeved into the 
block, without paffing it endwife, It is 
commonly faftened with a ftrap about 
the main-maft, clofe to the upper deck, ~ 
and is chiefly ufed forthe fall of the 
winding tackle, which is reeved into this 
block, and then brought to the capftan. 
BLock, among bowlers, denotes the fmalh — 
bowl ufed as a mark. 
Bock, in falconry, the perch upon which 
they place the hawk. It ought to be co- 
vered with cloth, ' 
Bock of marble, or tone, a mafs juft as — 
taken out of the quarry. 
Biocx: Battery, in the military art, denotes — 
a wooden battery on four wheels, move- — 
able from place to place, whereby to fire 
en barbe, or over the parapet; fome- 
times alfo ufed in galleries and cafe- 
ments, where room is wanted, 
BLock Houfe,a kind of wooden fort or 
battery, either mounted on rollers, or on | 
a veffel, and ferving either on the water, 
or in counterfcarps and counter -ap- 
proaches, The name is fometimes alfo ~ 
given to a brick or ftone fort bnilt on a 
bridge, or the brink of a river, ferving 
not only for its defence, but for the com- 
mand of the river both above and below; — 
foch. was that noted block-houfe antiently — 
on the bridge of Drefden, fince demolifh- — 
ed on enlarging the bridge. 
BLOCKADE, in the art of war, the block- 
ing up a place, by polting troops at all 
the avenues leading to it, to keep fup- 
plies of men and provifions from getting 


BLO 
into it ; and by thefe means propofing to 
ftarve it out, without making any regu- 
lar attacks. 

To raife a blockade, is to force the troops 
that keep the place blocked up, from their 
pofts. 

BLOIS, a beautiful city of Orleanois, about 
thirty miles fouth-weft of Orleans ; fitu- 
ated on the north fhore of the river Loire, 
in one of the fineft countries in France: 
eaft long. 1° 20’, and north lat 47° 35’. 

BLOMARY, or BLoomary, in metal- 
lurgy, the firft forge through which iron 
paffes, after it is melted out of the ore. 

BLONIC, a town of Poland, about twenty 
miles weft of Warfaw: ealt longitude 
20° 30’, and north latitude 52°. 

BLOOD, /anguis, a red liquor circulating 
through the arteries, veins, and other 
veffels of animal bodies; and ferving for 
the fupport of life, and nourifhment of 
all their parts. 

Origin of the BLoop. ‘The blood is the 
great fource from which all the other li- 
quors of the body are derived. It is 
formed from chyle by various and fuc- 
ceffive degrees. A few hours after meals, 
the chyle is found conveyed into the 
blood, though not affimilated. Hence, 
when after a liberal meal blood is taken 
from the vein, befides the ferum and 
the red part, there is a white, fweet, and 
chylous part found fluétuating in the 
blood. In a few hours the chyle, con- 
veyed with the blood through the veffels, 
is feparated from the blood by the fabric 
of the breafts, and affords milk, which 
is.of a different nature both from blood 
and chyle; for in milk there begins to 
be formed that tendency to concretion 
which is already prefent in the ferum of 
the blood, for it yields cheefe. But this 
tendency to concretion is never found in 
the chyle. Hence we may artificially imi- 
tate the preparation of chyle inemulfions, 
but never the nature of milk. 

Whena found woman for twelve hours 
totally abitains from meat and drink, 
her milk begins to be faline and yellow- 
ifh, If the abftains {till longer, nothing 
is found in the blood taken from her 
veins, but what (like the white of an egg) 
is by means of the fire concreted, which 
never happens in the chyle. See the ar- 
ticles CHyLE and CHYLIFICATION. 

Hence we may conclude that the bodies 
of found perfons are the formers and 
producers of their own blood, in the 
fame manner as any plant, by its peculiar 
fabric, prepares its fap from the juices of 
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the fertile earth and the genial inflliences 

of the circumambient air, : 
But in the human body the formation of 
blood depends principally upon the-ef= 
ficacy of the circulation, by which the 
veffels a&t upon their contained fluidss 
Hencexin the moft robuft perfons the 
blood is reddeft, or rather almoft black, 
in confequence of its faturated red colour, 
and is concreted almoft the very moment 
it is left in a ftate of reft. And in acute 
difeafes, when the circulation is increafed, 
all the parts are intenfely red, and the 
ferum of the blood is converted into a 
fcifile mafs. But in weak perfons in 
whom the efficacy of the circulation is 
far le{s, all the parts are pale and languid, 
whilft the blood is thin and hardly ca- 
pable of concretion. But when in fuch 
perfons, with due exercife and proper 
remedies, the circulation is augmented, 
the red colour and due cohefion of the 
blood return, 

Analyfis of the BLoop. The moft obvious 
compofition of blood is of a thin watry 
liquor, called ferum ; and a thick reddifh 
lump, called craffamentum. This laft, 
viewed by the microfcope, is feen to con- 
fit of red globules, of a certain deters 
mined magnitude, the fame in different 
parts of the fame animal, and even in 
different animals of whatever fize; being 
equally big in an ox, a fheep, er rabit : 
and the plano-ova! particles in the blood 
of fowls and fifhes, carrefponding to the 
globules of terreftrial animals, are the 
fame in the greateft whales, as in an eel 
ora frog; the fame in an eagle as ina 
fparrow. See the articleSerum, © 
Thefe are eafily perceived by any body 3 
but the fharp-fighted Lewenhoek wert 
farther. He difcovered thofe globules to 
be made up of lefferones, which were 
likewife compofed of others ftill fmaller 5 
and fo on to the fifth, fixth, @c. orders. 
Hence it appears, how little’ reafon cers 
tain phyfiologifts had to fuppofe thefe 
globules made up of vifcid buliule, in-. 
clofing little fpherules of air. 

As to the fibres, tc, which many have 
defcribed as effential parts of the blood, 
there are no veftiges of them to be found, 
at leaft in its natural ftate. 
The antients did not pretend to deter- 
mine the proportions of the conftituent 
parts of the blood ; but, from the expe- 
riments of modern chemifs, they lave 
been found to be nearly as in the follow- 
ing table,where the blood js reckoned uni- 
ty, and fuppofed to confift of 4873 grains, 
+ it - * 
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N°. of grains. Braporien to 


the whole. 


NERC dOOO! ar. ae 
ade an as a 
Salt — — — 1900 — — a5 
Earth — — 65 — — +r 
Air ——— jt — —3} 


Thus we fee how greatly the'watery or 
phlegmatic part of the blood exceeds the 

_ other principles. However, it is proper 

to obferve, that there is a remarkable dif- 
ference between the blood as it circulates 
in the veffels of animals, and when ex- 
pofed to the cold air: we know that all 
bodies whatfoever are condenfed by cold, 
and expanded again by heat; fo that 
we may fafely affirm the cold blood, or 
as it is commonly examined, to be f{peci» 
fically heavier, than that circulating in 
veffels of tiving animals. 

_ Circulation of the BLoop. See the article 
CiRCULATION of the Blood. 

Velocity or momentum of the circulating 
Bioop, Sce Force of the HEART. 

Heat of the Buoop. See the article HEAT. 

Quantity of the BLoop, Authors are not 
agreed in regard to the quantity of blood 
contained in the human body; fome 
making it only 10 pounds, whilft others 
make it to be 20, 60, or even 100 
pounds; but then thefe laft comprehend 
the juices of the lymphatic veffels under 
the term blood. As to the quantity of 
current blood in a horfe, the ingenious 
Dr. Hales found it to be, at a low com- 


. putation, 105 cubic inches, Or 42.2 . 


pounds, 

BLoop, in medicine, claims the moft at- 
tentive regard of phyficians. An exces 
of its quantity produces a plethora, le- 
thargy, @c. Fevers are the confequence 
of its too rapid motion, and obitructions 
ef its vifcidity and languor, 

The too great heat and vifcidity of the 
blood, are its prevailing diforders in a 
country like this, where people live high, 
and drink hot inflammable liquors. Be- 
fides temperance, and ufing water as be- 
verage, the milder preparations of mer- 
cury, contribute greatly to cool and di- 
Jute the blood: fuch are ethiops arid cin- 
nabar, if given in moderate dofes, fo as 
not to affeét the ftomach, or excite a fa- 
livation, 
Thicknefs of the blood is another dif- 
teuiperature, proceeding fromi a plethora, 
and diminution of its motion; from 
whence arife obftruSions, {lagnations, 
hypochondriac and hytteric affections, @c, 
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The incubus, or night-mare, is alfo ow- 
ing to the fame caufe. 

Spitting of Buoon is cured by copious 
bleeding every third day, to the fourth 
time. Gentle purging is likewile recom- 
mended ; and, for appealing the com- 
motion of the blood, fpirit of vitriol, but 
more efpecially the tinéture of rofes made 
therewith. A milk diet is alfo prefer- 
able to any other; and after the cure is 
completed, it will be neceflary, by way of 
prevention, to bleed once in fix months 
for feveral years together. 

For the flanching of BLoop, fee STYPTIC. 

Tranfufion of Buoop, See the article 
TRANSFUSION. 

BLoop, in farriery, a diftemper in the 
backs of cattle, which will make a beaft 
go as if he drew his head afide, or after 
him. In order to cure it, you fhould flit 
the length of two points under,his tail, 
and fo let him bieed well; but if he- 
bleeds too much, knit his tail next the 
body, and then bind falt and nettles 
bruifed unto it. 

Ebulktion of the Boop, a difeafe in horfes 
which proceeds from want of exercile, 
and gives rife to outward fwellings, fre- 
quently miftaken for the farcin, 

Bioop running itch happens to a horfe by 
the blood’s being over heated by hard 
riding or other labour. As the blood gets 
between the fkin and the flefh, it makes 
a horfe rub and bite himfelf, and if 
negleéted, will turn to a grievous mange. 

Boop of Chrift, the name of a military or-_ 
der inftituted at Mantua in 1608. The 
number of knights was reftricted to 
twenty, befides the grand mafter, Their 
device was Domine probafti me, or, nibil, ” 
hoc, trifte, recepto. | 

Bioop of Chriff is alfo the name of a con-_ 
gregation of nuns at Paris. 

Dragon’s BLoop, See thearticle DRAGON, 

Salamander’s BLOOD. See SALAMANDER, 

Bioop-HounD. See the article HouND. 

BLOOD-LETTING, See BLEEDING. 

BLOOD-sHOTTEN. See OPHTHALMIA, 

BLoop-spavin. See the article SPAVIN. 

BLOOD -sNaKE. See HAMORRHUS. 

Bioop-sTone. See HA@MATITES. 

BLoop-wiTE, a mulét or fine for thedding 
of blood. ; 

BLOOp-WoRT, in botany. 
SANGUINARIA. 

BLOODY, fomething belonging to, or 
abounding with blood. 

BLoopy-FLuX. See thearticles FLUx and 
DYSENTERY. 

BLooDyY. HAND, is when a trefpaffer is ap- 

prehended 


See the article 


BLU 


prehended in a foreft with his hands or 


other parts bloody ; which is a circum-_ 


ftance of his having: killed the deer, tho’ 
he be not found chafi@ or hunting them. 

BLOODY-HEEL-COCK. See HEELER. 

BLoopy-Rain. See the article RAIN. 

BLoopy Urine. See the article URINE. 

BLOOM, a mafs of iron after having un- 
dergone the firft hammering, called blo- 
mary. See the article BLOMARY. 

BLOSSOM denotes the flowers of plants, 
but more efpecially of fruit-trees, See the 
articles BOTANY and FLOWER. 

BLossoM, or PEACH-COLOURED, in the 
manege, aterm applied to a horfe that 
has his hair white, but intermixed all 
over with’ forrel and bay hairs. Such 
horfes are fo infenfible, and hard both in 
the mouth and the flanks, that they are 
fearce valued; befides, they are apt to 
turn blind, 

BLOTTING-BOoK, the fame with wafte- 
book. See the article Book. 

BLOTTING-PAPER, See PAPER, 

BLOW, in law, any kind of ftroke, whe- 
ther given with the hand or a weapon. 
See thearticle BATTERY. 

Bow, in medicine, See the articlesWounD 
and CONTUSION. 

BLow-PipPe, or BLOWING-PIPE, a hol- 
low tube, ufed by feveral artificers ; as 
enamellers, glafs-makers, &c, 

BLOWING, in a general fenfe, denotes an 
agitation of the air, whether performed 
with a pair of bellows, the mouth, a tube, 
or the like, _ 

BLowine of gla/s, one of the methods of 

forming the divers kinds of works, in the 
glafs manufafture. 
It is performed by dipping tke point of 
an iron blowing-pipe in the melted glafs, 
and blowing through it with the mouth, 
according to the circumftances of the 
glafs to be blown. 

BLOWING of tim denotes the melting its 
ore, after being firft burnt to deftroy the 
mundic. . 

BLowinc, among gardeners, the fame 
with the bloffoming of plants, or putting 
forth their flower-leaves. 

BLUBBER denotes the fat of whales and 
other large fea animals, whereof is made 
train oil. See the article OIL. 

Sea-BLUBBER, a name uifed for the urtica 
marina. See the article URTICA. 

BLUE, otherwife called Azwre¥, is one 
-of the primitive colours of the rays of 

~Jight.- 

Painters BLuE is made different, accérd- 
ing to the different kinds of painting. 
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Gi fi Sale 
In limning, frefco, and miniature, they 
ule indifferently ultramarine, blue afhes, 


and fmalt: thefe are their natural blues, © 


excepting the laft, which is 
ral, and partly artificial. 
In oi] and miniature, they alfo ufe indi- 
go prepared ; as alfo a fictitious ultra- 
marine. See the articles ULTRAMARINE 
and InDico. : 
Enamellers and painters upon glafs have 
alfo blues proper to themfelves, each pre- 
paring them after their own manner. — 
Turnfole Buve is ufed in painting on wood, 
and is made of the feed of that plant: 
the way of preparing it is, to boil four 
ounces of turnfole in a pint and half of 
water, in which lime has been flacked. 
Flanders BuveE is a colour bordering on 


partly natu- 


green, and feldom ufed but in land- 


fkips. 

To write on paper or parchment with BLue 
ink. Grind blue with honey, then tem- 
per it with glair of eggs, or gum made 
of ifing-glafs. 

BLuEING of metalsis performed by heating 
them in'the fire, ’till they affume a blue 
colour; particularly praétifed by gilders, 
who blue their metals before they apply 
the gold and filver leaf. 

To dye fkins BLuz, Boil elder beriies or 
dwarf elder, then fmear and wafh the 
fkins therewith, and wring them out ; 
then boil the berries, as before, in a 
folution of alum-water, and wet the 
fkins in the fame manner once or twice; 
dry them, and they will be very blue, 


Dyers BLUE is one of their fimple or mo-. 


ther colours, ufed in the compofition of 
others, It is made of woad, indigo, 
and a paftel brought from Normandy. 


Some dyers heighten their blue, by add-, | 


ing brafil and other woods. 

A BiveE for painting or flaining of glafs. 
Take fine white fand twelve ounces, zaf- 
fer and minium of each three ounces 3 
reduce them to a fine powder in a bell- 
metal mortar, then putting the powder in- 
toa very ftrong crucible, cover it and lute 
it well, and, being dry, calcine it over a 
quick fire for an hour ; take out the mat+ 
ter and pound it, then to 16 ounces of 


~ 


this powder, add 14 of nitre powder ; - 


mix them well together, and put them 
into the crucible again; cover and lute 
it, and calcine for two hours on a very 
ftrong fire. 

Prufian BLuE. This blue is next to ul- 
tramarine for beauty, if it be ufed in oils 
this colour does not grind well in water. 
See the article Prussian BLE, 
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_and the air of a pondus or Spring, that 
fets the machine a-going. 

Bopy is ufed by anatomifts to denote feve- 
ral particular parts of the animal fabric, 

as the callous body of the brain, &c. 

The divifion of BODY, among phyficians, 
is into folids and fluids, alfo into venters 
or eavities, the head, thorax, and lower 
venter; the reft of the body they call 
members or extremities. : 
The peripatetics maintained, that the foul 
was the form of the human body; but 
fo far is animal life from depending on 
the foul, becaufe of its cealing when the 
foul is feparated, that, on the contrary, 
the continuance of the foul depends in- 
tirely on the {tate of the body ; the former 
never quitting the latter, till its economy 
or order is interrupted. 

‘The cartgfians maintain the foul and 
body to be too difproportionate for the 
ideas of the foul to be caufed by the mo- 
tions of the body, and wice verja. ‘Thus 

_ their reciprocal motions, not being able 
‘to be the direét caufe of the one and the 
other, are only deemed the occafion, or 
occafional caufe. God, on occafion of 
the motion of a body, impreffes an idea 
of fenfation on the foul; and again, on 
occafion of an idea of the* foul, com- 
municates a motion to the body: con- 
fequently, according to them, God is the 
only agent of the whole intercourfe be- 
tween foul and body. 

Reticular Bopy. Sce RETICULAR. 

Bopy, in geometry, is otherwile called a 

folid. See the article SOLID. 
‘The regular bodies, or thofe which have 
all their angles and fides fimilarand equal, 
are five, wz. the tetrahedron, oftahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, icofahedron, and 
the cube. See TETRAHEDRON, Ge. 

Bopy, inlaw. Aman is faid to be bound 
or held in body and goods; that is, he 

_is liable to remain in prifon, in default 
of payment. 

In France, all reftraints of the body for 
civil debts are null after four months, 
unlefs the fum exceeds two hundred li- 
vres. 

A woman, though in other refpe&s the 
cannot engage her perfon but to her huf- 
band, may be taken by the body, when 
fhe carries on a feparate trade. 

Bopy, among painters, as to bear a body, a 
term fignifying that the colours are of 

.fach a nature, as to be capable of being 
ground fo fine, and mixing with the oil 

’. fo intirely, as to feem only a very thick 
gil of the fame colour, 
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But fuch colours as are faid not to bear 
a body, will readily part with the oil 
when laid on the work ; fo that when the 
colour fhall be Jaid on a piece of work, 
there will be a feparation ; the colour in 
fome parts, and the oil in others, ex- 
cept they are tempered extraordinary 
thick, 

Bopy, inthe manege. A horfe is chiefly 
{aid to have a good body, when he is full 
in the flank, If the lat of the fhort ribs 
be at a confiderable diftance from the 
haunch bone, although fuch horfes may, 
for a time, have pretty good bodies, yet, 
if they are much laboured, they will lefe 
them; and thefe are properly the horfes 
that have no flank. It ts alfo a general 
rule, that a man fhould not buy a light- 
bodied horfe, and one that is fiery, be- 
caufe he will foon deftroy himfelf. 

Bopy, in the art of war, a number of 
forces, horfe and foot, united and march- 
ing under one commander. 

Main Bovy of an army, the troops encamp- 
ed in the center between the two wings, 
and generally infantry: the other two 
bodies are the vanguard and the rear- 
guard; thefe being the three into which 
an army, ranged in form of battle, is 
divided. : 

Bopy of referve. See Body of RESERVE. 

Bopy, in matters of literature, denotes 
much the fame with fyftem, being a col- 
Jeétion of every thing belonging to a par- 
ticular feience or art, difpofed in proper 
order: thus, we fiy, a body of divinity, 
Jaw, phytic, @&e. 

BOEDROMIA, in grecian antiquity, a fe- 
ftival celebrated yearly by the Athenians 
in the month boedromion ; for the cere- 
monies of which, fee Potters arch. grec. 
b, il. c. 20. 

BOEDROMION, in chronology, the third 
month of the athenian year, anfwering 
to the latter part of our Auguft and be-" 
ginning of September, 

BOERHAAVIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
whofe flower confifts of a fingle campa- 
nulated petal, erect, and of a quinquan- 
gular form, divided into five fegments, 
that are fhort and emarginated. ‘The 
fruit is a turbinated ‘capfule, furrowed on 
the furface, and forming only one cell, 
within which there is lodged a fingle feed. 

BOESCHOT, a town of the auftrian Ne- 
therlands, fituated in Brabant, about 
twelve miles north-eaft of Malines, in 
4° 40! eaft jongitude, and 51° 5’ north 


lativude, . 
BOG 
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BOG properly fignifies a quagmire, cover- 
ed indeed with grafs, but not folid e- 
nough to fupport the weight of the body ; 
in which fenfe, it differs only from marfhes 
or fens, as a part from the whole: fome 
even reftrain the term bog to quagmires 
ent up between two hills; whereas fens 
he in champaign and low countries, where 
the defcent is very {mall. 
Bogs are frequent in Ireland, where they 
diftinguith between a turf bog, called allo 
red bog, out of which turf or peat is dug ; 
and a quaking bog, which will fink un- 
der a man in the place where he ftands 
to a confiderable depth ; underneath is 
frequently clear water, into which a per- 
fon may flip up to the middle upon break - 
ing the furface. ; 
Every red bog is encompaffed with a deep 
marfhy floughy ground, called the 
bounds of the bog. — The inconvenien- 
cies of bogs are, that a confiderable. part 
of the kingdom is rendered. ufele(s by 
them ; they alfo keep people at a diftance 
from each other, and thus hinder bufinefS 
from going forward. Bogs have alfo 
their ules ; moft of the people in Ireland 
have their firing from them; the wood 
being impoliticly deftroyed, the Irifh could 
hardly do without fome bogs. 
The natives had antiently another advan- 
tage from bogs ;—that by means of them 
they were preferved from the conqueft of 
the Englifh= and it feems to be from the 


remembrance thereof, that they ftill chule 


to build near bogs. 

As tothe origin and formation of BoGs, it 
is to be obferved, that there are few places 
in the northern world, but have formerly 
been as famous for them as Ireland now 
is; every wild ill-inhabited country has 
them ; the Loca Paluftria, or Paludes, to 
which the antient Gauls, Germans, ard 
Britons retired, when beaten, appear to 
be no other than what we now call bogs. 
The like may ftill be found in the barren 
parts. of Italy, as Liguria. Thetrue caufe 
of bogs feems to be the want of induftry ; 
at leait it is certain induftry may remove, 
and much more prevent them ; therefore 
it is no wonder if a country famous for 
lazinefS fhould abound with them; it isnot 
impoffible to drain bogs, fo as to render 
them fit for pafture or arable, the fame 
having been performed in England, 
France, &c. People commonly diftin«~ 
guith between bogs that have no fall to 
carry away the water, and thofe which 
have ; the laft are reputed drainable, and 
the former not; but My, King affures us, 
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he never knew a bog but had a fu ficient 
fall to drain it; nor does he believe 
there is any in reality but always have s 
the great objection againtt draining, is 
the charge which, it 1s commonly rec- 
koned, would amount to much more’ 
than would purchafe an equal quantity of 
good ground ; for an acre of this laft, in 
moft parts of Ireland, is not worth more 
than four thillings per ann, and four- 
teen or fifteen years purchafe; fo tha¢ 
three pounds will buy an acre of good 
ground; and it is very doubtful with 
moft, whether that fum will reduce a 
bog. This reafoning paffes current, and 
this is the great impediment of this work. 
To this it is anfwered that quaking bogs, 
though land be never fo cheap, never fail 
to be worth draining ; one trench will 
drain many acres, and, when dry, it is 
the beft meadow or grazing ground, 
Again what is called the bounds of a 
red bog, never fails to be worth draining, 
being done by one deep trench drawn 
round. the bog; by this cattle are kept 
out of the bog, and the bounds turned in- 
to meadow. 

Add, that even red bogs might be made 
fit for grazing, ata much cheaper rate 
than has hitherto been done, by a proper 
conduét in digging of trenches, particu- 
larly defcribed by Mr. King. : 
Though fome bogs are of a great depth, 
yet no more is required than to drain 
them to a certain level, which may be 
done feveral ways; rft, by making a 
channel to carry off the water; 2dly, by 
throwing in plenty of dry earth, when — 
they are almoft dried up by the heat of 
the fun; 3dly, by fetting their furfaces - 
on fire ; gthly, by turning the water that 
feeds them another way. ' 
To drain BOGGY lands, a good method is, — 
to make trenches of a fuflicient depth to 
carry off the moifture ; and if thefe are 
partly filled up with rough ftones, and 
then covered with thorn.buthes and ftraw 
to keep the earth from filling up their in- 
terftices, a ftratum of good earth and 
turf may be laid over all; the cavities 
among the ftones will give paflage to the 
water, and the turf will grow at top, ag 
if nothing had beendone. See FEN. 


Boc, in geography, a river af Poland, 


which, running fouth eaft through the 
province of Podolia and Buziac Tartary, 
falls into the Euxine fea between Oczae 
‘kow and the mouth of the Borifthenes. 


Boa, or Boc or Gicut, a {mall town of 


Scotland, near the mouth of the river 
Uuz Spey, 
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Spey, fituated in.2° 23’ welt longitude, BOLLING, or Esuuirion, in phyfics, 


and 57° 40’ north latitude, 
ROGHO, or BuEIL, a town in the county 
of Nice, in Piedmont, fituated on the 
“igesier of France, about twenty-five 
miles north-welt of Nice, in 6° 45! ealt 
Jong't, and 44° 12/ north latit. 
BOGOMIULI, or BOGARMIT 2, in chutch- 
hiftory, a fe&t of heretics, which fprung 
up about the year 1179. They thought 
that but feven books of the fcripture are 
to be received, that the ufe of churches, 
of the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, 
and all prayer, except the Lord’s prayer, 
ought to be abolifhed; that the baptifm 
of catholics is imperfe&t, that the perfons 
of the trinity are unequal, and that they 
oftentimes made themfelves vifible to 
thofe of their fet. They faid, that devils 
dwelt in the churches, and that fatan had 
refided in the temple of Solomon from 
the deftrufion of Jerufalem to their own 
-' time. 
BOGOTO, the capital of New’ Granada, 
in Terra Firma, fituated in 74° weft lon- 
gitude, and 49 north latitude. 
BGOHEA, in commerce, one of the belt 
_ kinds of tea that come from China. 
There are three forts of it: the firft is 
bought at Cantan for 80 tals per pice; 
the fecond for 45 ; and the third for 25. 
See the article TEA. 
BOHEMIA, a kingdom fubjeé to the 
_ houfe of Auftria, bounded by Saxony 
on the noth, by Poland and Hangary 
on the ealt, by Aultria on the fouth, and 
by Bavaria and part of Saxony on the 
welt, It lies between 12° and 17% eaft 
long. and 48° and 52° north Jat. 
BOHOL, one of the Philippine-iflands, in 
Afia: eaft long. 122°, and north lat. 10°, 
BOJANO, acity of Molife, in the king- 
dom of Naples, about fifteen miles north 
of Benevento; eaft longitude 15° 20’, 
and north latitude 41° 20. 
BOIGUACU, the largeit of ali ferpents, 
being |:0m twenty-four to forty feet long, 
and thick in proportion. It is found in 
the Eaft and, Welt-Indies, where the 
Europeans, as well as the natives, are 
extremely fond of it as food, See plate 
MXIX. fig. 4. 
The boiguacu is a very terrible animal, 
lying in ambuhh in thickets or on branches 
of trees; from whence it darts itfelf on 
iis prey. Aothors of credit tell us, that 
tt will {wallow a goat, a bear, and even a 
* Wag hernsend alli" oO 
BOIL, or FuRUNCLE, in furgery. See 
the article FURUNCLE, = 


the agitation of a fluid body, arifing from 
the application of fire, &c. 
The phenomena of boiling may be thus 


accounted for: the minute particles of - 


the fuel, being detached from each 
other, and impelled iz orbem with a great 
velocity, i, €. being converted into fire, 
pafs the pores of the containing veffel, and 
mix with the fluid, By the reiftance they 
here meet, their motion is deftroyed; 
that is, they conimunicate it wholly to 
the quielcent water; hence arifes, at firft, 
a fmall inteftine motion in the water, and 
from the continued ation of the firft 
caufe, the effe is increafed, and the mo- 
tion of the waier continually accelerated ; 
fo that, by degrees, it becomes fenfibly 
agitated, But now the particles of fire, 
fticking on thofe in the loweft furface of 
the water, will not only give them an 
impulfe upwards, contrary to the laws of 
equilibrium, but will likewife render 
them {pecifically lighter than before, fo 


.as to determine them to afcend according 


to the laws of equilibrium ; and this, 
either by inflating them into little vefi- 
cles, by the attra@ion of the particles 
of water around them, or by breaking 


. and feparating the little fpherules of wa- 


ter, and fo increafing the ratio of their 
furtace to their. folid content, There 
will be, therefore, a conftant flux of 
water from the bottom to the top of 
the veffel, and confequently a reciprocal 
flux from the top to the bottom; that is, 
the upper and under water will change 
places ; and hence we have the realon of 
that phenomenon of the water being hot 
at top, fooner than at bottom, 

Again, an intenfe heat will diminifh the 
fpecific gravity of water, fo as not only to 
make it mount in water, but alfo in 
air; whence arife the phenomena of 
vapour and fmoke, though the air, in- 
clof-d in the interftices of the water, 
mutt be allowed a good fhare in this ap- 
pearance; for that air, being dilated 


, 


and its pring ftrengthened by the action . 


of the fire, breaks its prifon, and afcends 
through the water into the air, carrying 
with it of the contiguous fpherules of 
water, fa many as fhall hang in its villi, 
or as can adhere immediately to it. 
The particles of the air, in the feveral 
interftices of the fluid mafs thus expanded 
and moving upwards, will meet and 
coalefce in their paffage; by which 
means great quantities of the water will 
te heaved up and let down alternately, 
38 
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as the air rifes up, and again paffes from 
the water; for the) air, after coalition, 
though it may buoy upa great heap of 
water by its elafticity, while in the wa- 
ter, yet cannot carry it up with itfelf into 
the atmofphere; fince, when once got 
free from the upper furface of the water 
in, the veffel, it will unbend it/elf in the 
atmofphere, and fo its {pring and force 
become jult equal to that of the common 
unheated air; and hence we fee the rea- 
fon of the principal phenomenon of boil- 
ing, viz. the fluGuating of the furface of 
the water, 

The ingenious Mr. Amontons has 
fhewn, that water heated to adegree of 
boiling, will not conceive any further 
heat, how much foever the fire be increaf- 


ed. Yet this excellent difcovery may 


receive a confiderable improvement from 
what Mr. Fahrenheit has obferved, wiz, 
that the heat of the fame boiling water 
is always regularly greater, by how much 
the weight of the atmofphere is greater 
which preffes upon its furface ; and again, 
that the fame heat of the boiling water 
diminifhes, as the weight of the incum- 
bent atmofphere grows lefs. Hence in 
marking the degree of heat in boiling 
water, it will be neceffary to note the 
weight of the atmofphere at the fame time 
by the barometer ; otherwife no certain 
meafure will be expreffed. In the mean 
time, however, it mult be allowed, that 
fo long as the preffure of the atmofphere 
continues the fame, boiling water will 
net grow hotter by any increafe of fire 
whatever; and with this limitation, Mr. 
Amontons’ rule will for ever hold true. 
When the difference of the weight of the 
atmofphere is three ounces, the greateft 
degree of heat in boiling water, under 
thete different weights, will be 8 or g 
degrees. From whence, the author evi- 
dently deduces, that by how much the 
particles of water are more comprefled to 
each other upon increafing the incumbent 
weight, by fo much the more fire is re- 
quired to make them recede from each 
other, wherein ebullition confifts, Hence 
alfo he concluded, that a thermometer ap- 
plied in boiling water, would mark by 
the degrees of heat it expreffes, the gra- 
vity of the atmofphere at that time, — 

Water, in the regeiver of an air- pump, 
when exhaufted, will boil without any 
great heat. ‘The receiver fhould, for this 
experiment, be one part full of water, 
and three empty : in this cafe, the flame 
of a candle being placed under the veffel, 
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the water will boil violently, while the 
lafs itfelf is {carce warm; and when the 
water has been thus kept boiling a quar- 
ter of an hour, the glafs will {carce be 
any thing the hotter for it, When the 
candle is taken away, the water will ftill 
continue a great while boiling, and when 
it ceafes firlt, will renew itfelf again from 
time to time to a very great ebullition. 
All the bubbles that rife out of the water 
on this occafion, do not raife the mercury 
in a gage to any fenfible height. 
Spirit of wine, in the fame manner, boils 
much fooner in vacuo than the water, and 
in this ftate will raife the mercury in the 
gage to an inch higher than its former 
ftandard. If the receiver containing it 
in this boiling ftate, be plunged into cold - 
water, the liquor, inftead of becoming 
calm, boils more ftrongly than before. It 
might be fuppofed, that this phenomenon 
was owing to a periftafis; but we have 
more ground to fay it came from hence, 
that the vapours of the fpirit were more 
condenfed, and fo made the receiver more 
empty, which is fufficient to make the 
{fpirit of wine boil, though it were not 
hot, as liquors ufually do when put into ' 
the engine, and the air exhaufed. In 
all theie, and many other cafes, boiling is 
induced without that heat, which is fup- 
pofed a neceffary concomitant of it. 


BOIS DE soianies, the forelt of Soignies, 


in the auftrian Netherlands, and province 
of Brabant, about three miles fouth-eatt 
of Bruffels. 


BOISLEDUGC, called by the Dutch Herto~ 


genbofch, a large fortified town of dutch _ 
Brabant, fituated on the river Bommel, 

about twenty-three miles north-eaft of 
Breda ; eaft longitude 5° 20/, and north 


latitude 51° 45’, 


BOLE, a genius of earth, moderately co- . 


herent, ponderous, foft, and not {tiff 
or vifcid, but in fome degree duétile 
while maift ; and compofed of fine par- 
ticles, fmooth tothe touch, eafily break- 
ing between the fingers, readily diffufible 
in water, and freely and eafily fubfiding 
from it. 
Boles are either white, yellow, red, 
brown, or green. 
I. Of white boles we have the following 
{fpecies, 1. The pure white bole arme- 
nic, efteemed a fudorific and aftringent, 
but unknown to our fhops. 2. A white 
friable bole, dug near Frankfort, and 
counted fudorific and aftringent, and ac- 
cordingly prefcribed in {pittings of blood 
and ulcers ef the lungs. 3. A hard, hea - 
vy 
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wy white bole, called ferra nocerana, in 
great efteem in malignant fevers, and 
againft the bites of venémous animals. 4. 
‘The white lemnian earth, a light, white 
hole, efteemed good in dyfenteries, hx- 
morrhages, and malignantfevers. 5. The 
greyifh-white bole, called earth of Golt- 
berg, and ufed as an aftringent, cordial, 
6. ‘The yellowifh white 
bole, or tufcan earth, preicribed asa fu- 
@orific, andin diarrheeas. 7, A white, 
“foft, heavy bole, called earth of Malta, 
prefcribed againft venemous bites. 8. A 
swhitifh alkaline bole, called eretrian 
earth, and faid to be a noble aftringent 
and fudorific. 9. A hard, whitifh, al- 
kaline bole, found near Bengal, and ufed 
_ with fuccefs in fluxes and fevers, 

I, Of the yellow boles, thefe are the 
1. The yellow bole armenic, 


\ faidto be an excellent aftringent, fudo- 


 moft of the other boles. 


‘wific, andalexipharmic. 2. The bole of 
Blois, of a pure and light yellow colour, 
and a powerful aftringent. 3. The fri- 
able, yellow bole of Tokay, efteemed a 
good aftringent, 4. The yellow lem- 
mian earth, accounted a good fudorific, 
aftiingent, and vulnerary. 5. The fri- 
able gold-coloured bole, brought from 
"Weltphalia, frequently ufed in cordial 
and aftringent eleétuaries. 6. The 
browntth-yeliow bole, called filefian earth, 
a good ajiringent. 7. The light, fri- 
vable, reddith-yellow bole, called Jivonian 
earth, efteemed a better aftringent than 
8. The firm 
and heavy reddifh-yellow bole, called 
bohemian bole, elfteemed an excellent me- 
dicine in malignant fevers, and fluxes of 
afl kinds, , 
JIT. OF the red bolés, authors enume- 
rate the. following fpecies._.x. A hard 


© ged bole, or bole armenic of Avicenna; 


{ 


a 


a 
ie 


j “weighty, fine red bole, found in Portu- 


a good aftringent, but feldom met with 
genuine, 2. A heavy, compact, pale- 
red bole, dug in many parts of France, 
3- A light friable, dull-red bole, called 
fealled earth of Striga, 4. Abeavy,friable, 
red bole, called livonian earth ; a power- 
ful aftringent. 5. A heavy, friable, pale- 
i red bole, called fealled earth of Tuf- 
cany ; preferibed in fevers, and fluxes of 
‘all kinds, with good fuccefs. 6, A friable, 


gal, and efteemed a good medicine 
againtt poifons, and in malignant fe- 

_wers. 7. The red lemnian earth, which is 
rd and weighty. 8. The friable grey- 


_— fhered bole, called Turky earth, uled as 
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BOLLARDS, large pofts 


BOLOGNE, or BOULOGNE. 


By 1 

a fudorific and aftringent. 9. A hard 
pale-red bole, found in many parts of 
America. 

IV. Of the brown boles, there are only 
three {pecies. 1, A pure, pale-bwown 
bole, faid to be a good aftringent. 2. 
The denfe, heavy, pale-brown bole, 
found in many parts of Germany, and 
ufed as a fudorific and aftringent. 3. The 
light, friable, brown-bole, found in many 
parts of England, thought to be a good 
altringent. 

V. Of the green boles, there is only one 
known f{pecies, found in the perpendi- 
cular ftrata of {tone in many parts ef 
England, and thought improper to be 
ufed internally in medicine, on account 
of the copper it contains. 


BOLETUS, in botany, a genus of the 


cryptogamia fungi clafs of plants, grow- 
ing horizontally, and porous under- 
neath. 


BOLINGBROOK, or BuLLINGBROKE, 


a market-town of Lincolnfhire, about 
twenty-five miles eaft of Lincoln: eaft 
Jongitude 15’, and north lat. 53° r5’. 
fet into the 
ground, on each fide of a dock: on dock- 
ing or undocking fhips, large blocks are 
lafhed to them; and thro’ thefe blocks 
are reeved the tran{porting hawfers to be 
brought to the capfions, 


BOLLITO, a name by which the Italians 


call a fea-green colour in artificial cryftal. 
To prepare this colour, you muft have 
in the furnace a pot filled with forty 
pounds of good cryftal, firft carefully 
fkimmed, boiled, and purified, without 
any manganefe: then you muft have 
twelve ounces of the powder of {mall 
leaves of copper, thrice calcined, half an 
ounce of zaffer in powder: mix them to- 
gether, and put them at four times into. 
the pot, that they may the better mix 
with the glafs, itirring them weli each 
time of putting in the powder, for fear 
that it fhould fwell too much and run 
over, 


BOLOGNA, a city of Italy, fifty miles 


north of Florence, It is about five miles 
in circumference, and is remarkable for 
its magnificent churches and monatteries, 
as well as for its univerfity, which is one 
of the moft confiderable,in Europe: eat 
long. 11° 40’, and north lat. 4.4? 30!. 
See the ar- 
ticle BOULOGNE. 


BOLSENNA, a town of the pope’s terri- 


miles 


teries in Italy, about forty-five 
: north 


BOL 
north of Rome, at the north end of a 
lake to which it gives name: eaft long. 
13°, and north latitude 42° qo’. 

BOLSLAW, atown of Bohemia, fituated 
on the river Sizera, about. thirty miles 
north-eaft of Prague; ealt longitude 14° 
45’, and north latitude 50° 24’. 

BOLSTERS of a /faddle, thole parts of 
a great faddle which are raifed upon the 
bows, both before and behind, to hold 
the rider’s thigh, and keep him in aright 
poftufe. 

BOLSWAERT, a town of weft Friez- 
land, in the united provinces, about 
eighteen miles fouth-welt of Lewarden : 
eatt longitude 5° 20’, and north latitude 
RQ° BOs 

BOLT, among builders, an iron faftening 

fixed to doors and windows. ‘They are 
generally diftinguifhed into three kinds, 
wiz. plate, round, and {pring bolts. 
Bolts in gunnery are of feveral forts, 
as, 1. Tranfum bolts, that go between 
the cheeks of a gun-carriage, to ftrength- 
en the tranfums. 2, Prife bolts, the 
large knobs of iron on the cheeks of a 
carriage, which keep the hand-fpike from 
fliding when it is poizing up the breech 
of apiece. 3. Traverfe bolts, the two 
fhort bolts that being put one in each end 
of a mortar carriage, ferve to traverfe 
her. 4. Bracket bolts, the bolts that go 
through the cheeks of a mortar, and by 
the help of quoins keep her fixed at the 
given elevation. And, 5. Bed bolts, the 
tour bolts that faften the brackets of a 
mortar to the bed. 
Bolts in a fhip are iron pins of which 
there are feveral forts, according to their 
different make and ules. Such are, Drive 
bolts, ufed to drive out others. Ray 
bolts, with jags or barbs on each fide, 
to keep them from flying out of their 
holes, Clench bolts, which are clenched 
with rivetting hammers. Forelock bolts, 
which have at the end a forelock of iron 
driven in to keep them from ftarting 
back. Set bolts, ufed for forcing the 
planks, and bringing them clofe toge- 
ther, Fend or fender bolts, made with 
long and thick heads, and ftruck into 
the uttermoft bends of the fhip, to fave 
her fides from bruifes. And ring bolts, 
ufed for bringing to of the planks, and 
thofe parts whereto are faftened the 
breeches and tackles of the guns. 

BOLTHEAD, among chemifts, the fame 
with cucurbit. See Cucursit. 

| BOLTING, a term formerly ufed in our 

ins of court, for the private arguing of 
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caufes. An antient and two barrdters fat 
as judges, and three ftudents bringing 
each a cafe, out of which the judges 
chofe one to be argued, the ftudents firft 
began to argue it, and after them the 
barrifters. It was inferior te mooting. 
See the article Moor. 


BOLTON, a market-town of Lancathire, | 


about twenty-feven miles north-ealt of 


Liverpool ; weft longitude 2° 20/, and. 


north latitude 53° 35’. 

BOLUS, an extemporaneous form of a 
medicine, foft, coherent, a little thicker 
than honey, and thequantity of which is 
a little morfel or mouthful; for which 
reafon it is by fome called buccella, 
Whatever is fit for internal ufe, either by 
itfelf, or when mixed with other fubitan- 


ces, provided it is capable of the above-! 
mentioned confiltence, is a proper mate~ - 


rial for the compofition of a bolus, Such 


are foft fubftances more or lefs thick, aa 
conferves, electuaries, robs, pulps, ex-- 


tracts, fyrups and liquid fubftances, as 
oils, {pirits, effences, elixirs, &ce. The 
dofe of a bolys may be extended from 
ene dram to one dram and a half, or two 
drams. 

BOMAL, a town of Luxemburg, in the 
auftrian Netherlands, fituated on the river 
Ourt, about twenty miles fouth of Liege 5 
eatt longitude 5° 30’, north lat. 50° 207. 

BOMB, in military affairs, a large fhell of 
caft iron, having a great vent to receive 
the fufee, ~ which is made of wood. The 
fhell being filled with gunpowder, the 
fufee is driven into the vent or aperture, 
within an inch of the head, and faftened 
with a cement made of quick-lime, afhes, 
brick-duft, and fteel-filings, worked to- 


gether in a glutinous water: or of four - 


parts of pitch, two of colophony, one of 
turpentine, and one of wax. ‘This tube 
is filled with a combuftible matter, made 
of two ounces of nitre, one of fulphur, 
and three of gunpowder dult, -well ram- 
med, To preferve the fufee, they pitch 
it over, but uncafe it when they put the 
bomb into the mortar,, and cover it with 
gunpowder duft; which having taken 
fire by the flafh of the powder in the 
~ chamber of the mortar, burns all the 
time the bomb is in the air; and, the 


compofition in the fufee being {pent, jit | 


fires the powder in the bomb, which 
burfis with great force, blowing up what- 
ever is about it. The great height the 


bomb goes in the air, and the force with. 


which it falls, makes it go €eep into the 
earth, . 
For 
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For the theory of throwing bombs, fee 
the article PROJECTILES. 
Boms.cuestT, a kind of cheft filled ufually 

' with bombs, fometimes oniy with gun- 
powder, placed under ground to tear it 
and blow it up intothe air, with thole 
who ftand on it.- It was fet on fire by 
means of a fauciffe fattened at one end, 
but is now much difuled. 

BOMBARD, a piece of ordnance antiently 
in ule, exceedingly fhort and thick, and 
with a very large mouth. There have 
been bombards which have thrown a ball 
of 300 pound weight. They made ule 
of cranes to load them. 

The Bombard is by fome called bafilifk, 
and by the Dutch, donderbufs, See the 
article BASILISK. 

BOMBARDIER, a perfon employed about 
a mortar. His bufinefs is to drive the 
fufee, fix the fhell, load and fire the mor- 
tar, and to work with the fire- workers on 
all forts of fire-works, whether for war or 
recreation. 

BOMBARDMERNT, the havock com- 
mitted in throwing bombs into a town or 
fortrefs. 

BOMBARDO, a mufical inftrument of 
‘the wind kind, much the fame as the 
baffoon, and ufed as a bafe to the haut- 


‘boy. 
BOMBASINE, a name given to two forts 
of ftuffs, the one of filk, and the other 
crofled, of cotton. 
Bombafine of filk pays duty on impor- 
tation as other foreign filks, See SILK. 
‘That of cotton pays each piece, not ex- 
ceeding 15 yards, if narrow, 11. 35. 
122d, but if broad, 11. 6s, 11,40d. 
BOMBAST, in matters of literature, high 
{welling language made up of hard words, 
with little meaning, and lefs fenfe. 
BOMBAX, in botany, a genus of the po- 
iyandria monogynia clas of plants, the 
calyx of which is a large coloured per- 
manent perianthium, confitting of four 
or five leaves: the corolla centifts of a 
great number of petals (oftentimes fifteen) 
jefs than the cup; the fruit is a hard 
_ oval, flethy berry, containing many cells 
. (from ten to fifteen) and full of pulp ; 
the feeds are numerous and roundith. 
BOMBAY, an ifland on the weft coaft of 
the higher peninfula of India, fituated in 
72° 20% ealt long. and 18° 30’ north lat. 
It is about feven miles long, and twenty 
in circumference ; and is the property of 
our Eaft India company. 
BOMB-KETCH, a fimall veffel built and 
5 3 
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ftrengthened with large beams for the ufe- 
of mortars at fea. 

BOMBUS, in medicine, a refounding and | 
ringing noife in the ear, which is account- 
ed by Hyppocrates a mortal fymptom in — 
acute difeafes. 

BOMBYX, the filk-worm, in zoology. 
See the article SILK. 

Bombyx was alfo ufed, by antient natu- 
ralifts, indifferently for filk or cotton. 
BOMENE, a port town of Zeland, in the 
united provinces, fituated onthe northesn 
fhore of the ifland Schonen, oppofite to 
the ifland of Goree ; ealt longitude 4°, 

and north latitude 51° 50’. 

BOMMEL, a town of dutch Guelderland, 

fituated on the northern fhore of the river 

aall, about four miles north-ealt of 
Nimeguen: eaft longitude 5% 50’, and 
north latitude 52°, 

BOMONICTI, in grecian antiquity, young 
men of Lacedzemon, who contended at 
the facrifices of Diana which of them 
was able to endure moft lafhes; being 
see before the altar of this god- 

efs, 

BON, in geography, a town of the electo- 
rate of Cologn, in Germany, fituated 
on the weftern fhore of the river Rhine, 
about twelve miles fouth of Cologn ; eatt 
Jongitude 7°, and north latitude 50° 35’. | 
It is a fmall but well fortified town, and 
has a fine palace, which the eleétor of | 
Cologn makes his ufual refidence. 

BONA, in geography, a port town of the — 
kingdom of Algiers, in Africa, about 
two hundred miles ealt of the city of Al- — 
giers; ealt longitude 8°, north lat. 36°. 
There is alfo a cape called Bona, on the 
fame coaft to the ealtward, almoft oppo- 
fite to Sicily. | 

Bona-FiDEs, or BONA-FIDE, among law- 

yers, is as much as to fay, fuch a thing © 
hl done really, without either fraud or 
deceit, 
A man is faid to poffefs any thing dona- 
Jide, who is ignorant of that thing’s be- 
Ing the property of another ; on the con- 
trary, he is faid to poffefs a thing ma/a- 
fide, who is confcious of its being the 
property of another. 

Bona NOTABILIA, are fuch goods as a per- 
fon dying has in another diocefe befides 
that wherein he dies; amounting to the 
value of 51. at leaft; in which cafe the 
will of the deceafed muft be proved, or 
adminiftration granted in the court of the 
archbifhop of the province, unlels by com- 
polition, or cullom, any dioceles are au- 

thoriled 
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thorifed to do it, when rated at a greater 
fum, 
BONA PATRIA, an affife of countrymen, or 
good neighbours, where twelve or more 
are chofen out of the country to pafs up- 
on an affife, being fworn judicially in the 
prefence of the party. 
BONAIRE, an _ ifland near the coaft of 
Terra Firma, in South America, fituated 
in 67° welt long. and 12° 30! north lat. 
It is fubject to the Dutch, who traffic from 
thence with the Caraccao-coatt. 
BONASUS, in zoology, a {pecies of wild 
ox, very thick and bulky, and furnifhed 
with a mane like a horfe. See plate 
XXIX. fig.%. 
The bonafus is a very unwieldy animal, 
being larger than our bull: the horns 
are but fhort, and {fo turned as to be un- 
fit for wounding: the noftrils are wide 
and the ears tong and broad: the colour 
of the animal is a deep tawny 3 only the 
forehead and the brealt are white, and 
the mane is of a darker colour than that 
of the reft of the body. When purfued, 
if does not attempt to defend itfelf with 
its horns, but kicks, and difcharges its 
dung toa great diltance againft the pur- 
fuers. 
BONAVISTA, one of the cape Verd- 
iflands, fubject to Portugal: weft long. 
23°, and north lat. 16° 30’. 
BOND, an obligatory inftrument, or deed, 
in writing, whereby one binds himielf to 
another to pay acertain fum of money, 
or perform fome certain aéts ; as that the 
obligor fhall make a releafe, execute a 
fufficient conveyance of his efiate, fave the 
obligee harmlefs, perform the covenants 
ofa deed, @e. 
A bond contains an obligation with a 
penalty, anda condition generally written 
under it, which exprefsly mentions the 
fum that is to be paid, or other thing to 
be performed, and to whom, with the li- 
mited time thereof, for which the obliga - 
tion is peremptorily binding. 
The condition of a bond muft be to do 
fomething lawful; for if it be to perform 
an att malum in fe, as to killa perfon, 
&c. it is void: likewife bonds not to ufe 
trades, &c. ave unlawful and void: fo 
alfo are bonds made by compulfion, by 
infants, and feme coverts, &c. but if a 
drunken man voluntarily gives his bond, 
it fhall bind him; and a bond, though 
it be without any confideration, is bind- 
ing. Where a bond has no date, or a 
falle one is inferted therein, if it be fealed 
and delivered, it isa good bond; anda 
Vou. L.- 


perfon fhall not be charged by any bond, 
though figned and fealed, without deli- 
very or words, or other thing, amount- 
ing to it. Notwithftanding a bond be 
made to pay money on the 3oth of Fe- 
bruary, and there be no fuch day, the 
bond is good, and the money fhall be 
paid prefently. It is the fame if no time 
is limited; in that cafe it muft be imme- 
diately paid, or in convenient time.. 

If a bond be of twency years ftanding, 
and no demand is proved to be made 
thereon, or good caufe fhewn for fo long 
forbearance, upon pleading the payment 
at the day, it fhall be intended paid. 

BOND, in carpentry, a term among work- 
men 3 as, to make good bond, means that 
they fhould faflen the two, or more pieces, 
together, either by tenanting, mortifing, | 
or dovetailing, &c. 

BONDAGE, properly fignifies the fame 
with flavery ; but, in old law-books, is 
ufed for villenage, See ViLLENAGE. 

BOND-MAN, the fame with villain. See 
the article VILLAIN. 

BONE, in anatomy, a hard, brittle, infene 
fible part of the body, affording form 
and fupport to the whole machine. 
The doétrine of the bones makes a par- 
ticular branch of anatomy, under the de- 
nomination of ofteclogy. See the article 
OSTEOLOGY. 

The formation or genefis of the bones, 
is called offification or ofteogony. See the 
article OSSIFICATION, 
A fyftem of the feveral bones of a body, 
dried, whitened, and joined together in 
their natural order by art, is called a fke- 
leton, and animals without bones are 
faid to be anoftei ; fuch are all the fpecies 
of reptiles, infects, &c. 
The integral or conftituent parts of bones, 
are their periofteum, or invefting mem- 
brane, their fubftance, pores, marrow, 
glands, veffels, &c, 
The periofteum hath two’ forts or feries 
of fibres; the under, derived from the 
dura mater; the upper, from the mem- 
brarfe of the mulcles that lies upon it; 
which fibres lie one upon: the other, but 
are not interwoven one with the others 
the under fibres run all parallel from one 
end of the bone to the other, and are 
continued from one bone to another, by 
means of the ligaments that join them 
together in their articulations, upon 
which they pafs. The outer hold the 
fame courfe with the fibres of the mufcle, 
from whence they are derived, forpetimes 
ftrait, fometimes oblique, fometimes 
xx .  tranfs 
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tranfverfe ; and when they run fo far as 
to make up their part of the perioltcum, 
it is thought they are inferted into the 
bone, and are fucceeded by others, from 
fome other muicles. The inner fuper- 
ficies of the periofteum, fticks as clofe to 
the bone as if it were glued to it; and 
befides, the periofteum has little fdrille 
or threads continued from it, that enter 
into the fubftance of the bone, which 
give them probably fome internal fenfe. 
The ufes afcribed to it are, 1. To bea 
tegument to the bones. 2. To convey 
fpirits into the fubftance of the bones, for 
maintaining their heat, for preferving 
their fenfibility, and to affift in the work 
ef their concretion and nutrition, by 
means of the minute fibres it emits into 
them. 3. To help to fet limits to the 
growth and extenfion of the bones, as the 
bark is fometimes obferved to bind young 
trees fo, that it is neceflary to open it, be- 
fore they can haye the liberty of thriving, 
4. It is ferviceable in the conjun&ion of 
the bones, and their epiphyfes, 

The fubftance of the bones is faid to 
confit of lamelle, or plates lying one 
upon the other ; and confift of fmall 
ftrings, running lengthways of the 
bones (like as we fee in whale-hone) 
which ftrings, tho’ fome of them run to 
the very extremities of the bones, and 
others approach near to them, do not 
terminate there, fo as to have. diftinét 
ends; but they are, where they may be 
thought to terminate, {till continued, 
and run tranfverfly, and as it were, 
arch-wife ; fo that the ftrings of one fide 
of the bone proceed fo as to meet and 
be united to thofe that are propagated 
from the oppofite; and this at both extre- 
mities ; being a continuation, tho’ not in 
the figure, yet in the manner of a ring : 
therefore they are not all of a length, 
but in every plate they fall one fhorter 
than another, 

Jn feveral bones, the Jamellze are dif- 
pofed diverfly. In thofe bones which 
have a large cavity, they are on every 
fide contiguous, and clofely united: but 
in thole which have not any great cavity, 
but’ are altogether fpungious within, 
many of the internal laminz are placed 
at fome diftance one from another in all 
their lengths, having between them a 
eavernous fubftance, or final] bony cells ; 
and fo have al] thofe bones, containing a 
Jarge cavity, fome of thofe ceils at both 
their extremities. : 

Jn the bones whofe plates are contigu- 
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ous, there are pores thro’ and between 
the plates, befides thofe which are made 
for the paflage of the b!ood-veffels ; and 
thefe are of two forts, the one penetrate. 
the Iaminz, and are tranfverfe, looking 
from the cavity to the external fuperfi- 
cies of the bone. ‘The fecond fort are 
formed between the plates, which are 
longitudinal and ftrait, tending from one 
end of the bone towards the other, and 
obferving the courfe of the bony ftrings, 
The firft kind are formed not only in the 
firft internal lamina, but in every one, 
even to the outermoft ; though the nearer 
they are to the cavity, the greater is the 
number of the pores. 

The fecond kind, viz, the longitudinal, 
are not to be obferved but by the help of 
good glaffes ; unlefs it be now and then 
in fome particular bones: by thele it is 
that the medullary oil diffules itfelf, and 
is immedia'ely beneficial to the plates, 
The other, wiz. the tranfverfe, are but 
fubordinate to thefe, and rather defigned 
for the paflage of the marrow into them, 
than for the immediate communication of 
it to the fubltance of the bone. 


‘The medulla, contained in the bones, 


conlilts (befides the blood-veffels) of an 
invefting membrane, in which are in- 
cluded membranaceous lobules, and 
bags ; and in thefe bags veficula, or glan- 
dulous bladders, very like the veficular 
fubftance of the Tungs. See the articles 
Marrow and MEpuLta. 
Dr. Haver's divides alfo the blood-veffels 
of the bones into nutricious and medul- 
Jary ; the moft confiderable of the nutri- 
cious enter at the ends of the bone, viz, 
the artery at ene end, and the veins at the 
other, ’ 
Some bones have long cavities in them, 
as the os humeri and femoris, the ulna 
and radius, tibia and fibula, &?c, befides 
thefe large cavities which are in the infide 
of the bones, there are lefs cells or ca- 
verns in their fubftance, which are found 
in all bones, even thofe which have a 
large cavity: befides thefe, molt have 
fuperficial cavities, ov finufes, which are 
diftinguifhed into fulci, or furrows, and 
the holes for the nutricious and medullary 
veffels to enter by. 
On the furface of the bones are obferved 
two kinds of prominerces, one of which 
is a continued part of the bone jutting ap- 
parently above its plain fuperficies, for 
the more commodious infertion of the 
mufcles, &c. called apophyfis, or pro- 
ceflus; the other an additional bone, 
a : growing 
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frowing to another by mere continuity, 


being generally more foft and porous. 


than the other, and called an epiphyfis, or 
appendage. 

The bones are connected together various 
ways, according to the various purpofes 
they are to ferve, fome being intended for 
motion, others for reft, and the fupport 
of the incumbent parts only. 

The number of the bones is various in 
various fubjects; ordinarily it is about 
two hundred and forty-two, fome fay 
three hundred, others three hundred and 
feven, others three liundred and eighteen, 
but the later writers fix it at two hundred 
_ and forty nine, or two hundred and fifty. 
Wounds of the BONES. As blunt inftruments 
ufually make fractures of -the bones, 
fo fharp ones, fuch as fwords, fpears, 
&c. do, properly fpeaking, fometimes 
wound them ; and thefe wounds cannot 
be fuffered, without a great variety of 
fymptoms, which are often very danger- 
ous, according to the fize and depth of 
the wound, and the nature of the wound- 
ed part. Such flight wounds as do not 
penetrate deep into the bone, are often 
attended with no great danger, efpecially 
if proper care be taken in the drefling of 
them, and the injured bone be as much 
as poflible kept covered with its integu- 
ments; from the injuries of the external 
air. All fat and oily medicines muft be 
wholly rejected in wounds of this kind, 
a$ great enemies to the bones. But when 
wounds of this kind penetrate deep, and 
wholly divide the bone and its adjacent 
parts, or violently affe& any of the or- 
gans neceflary to life; in the head, neck, 
Back bone; or breaft, with a puncture or 
divifion of the longer veins, arteries, 
nerves, and tendons of the upper and 
lower limbs, the danger is always great, 
the cure difficulty and death too often the 
confequence. 

Petit has advifed, that in wounds of 
the bones, if the folution be inflicted 
lengthwife, the lips of the wound are 
to be clofed and united by the uniting 
bandage ; but if the wounds are very ob- 
ligue; or wholly tranfverfe, then they are 
to be joined together by future, and the 
eighteen-headed bandage; but this is 
certainly a wrong method in many cafes 
of this kind. Indeed, in the firit kind 
of thefe wounds, and when they are 
very flight, as when the fkull is not whol- 
Jy, nor indeed very deeply penetrated, 
and that without contufion, nor the brain 
much hurt, this method may do very 
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well; but when the contrary of thefe 
mild fymptoms are the cafe, a very dif- 


ferent method of cure is to be attempted 3 
the wound is to be kept open with lint, 


and not healed up till thoroughly clean{- 


ed; for, by a too fpeedy clofure of fuch 
wounds, the very worft fymptoms, and 
even deatlt very often, are brought on. 
So alfs, in flight, oblique, or tranfverfe 
wounds of the bones; the future, or the 
eighteen-headed bandage, may be ufed 
with fafety and fuccefs; but thefe are 
feldom neceflary ; and in oblique wounds 
of the head, forehead, and cranium, if 
not violent ones, the parts may be much 
eafier clofed and retained by a common 
bandage and plafter, than by futures with 
the needle, or the eighteen-headed ban- 
dage; but when the divided part hangs 
down, the future may indeed be necefs 
fary. 
If ‘ie bones of the fingers are thue 
wounded, or wholly divided by a fwords 
they may be happily cured without the 
fature, by the following method.  Firft, 
accurately replace the divided bone, then 
fecure it in its place, by winding round 
a flip of plafter, and, over this, applying 
a compre{s dipped in fpirit of wine, and 
laying over all little flips of pafteboard, 
by way of {plints; then binding up the 
whole with a proper narrow bandage, and 
hanging the arm in a fling from the 
necks Once, in about three days, the 
dreffing is to be removed, and the wound 
treated with a vulnerary-effence; and in 
a month the cure will be perfected. 
If either of the bones of the cubitus bé 
divided, it ufually is the ulna, as that is 
mott expofed to thé fword in_ fighting. 
This cafe requires neither the future nor 
eighteen-headed bandage ; but the wound 
being cleanfed, is to be treated with fome 
vulnerary effence or balfam, and with 
lint dipped in the fame effence; after 
which are to be laid on, in order, the plaf= 
ter, conspre(s,and paiteboard fplints, wetted 
with fpirit of wine,which are to bebound 
round the thick part of the cubitus near thé 
wound, witha long bandage, that, as they 
dry, they may accommodate themfelves 
the better to the figure of the part; and, 
laftly, the arm is to be fufpended ir:a fling 
hong round the neck: after this, the 
wound is to be dreffed every day, or 
every other day, in proportion to the dif- 
charge, and a cute without the help of _ 
the future will be eafily effected ; the fus 
ture in fuch cafes, being not only unne- 
ceflary but pernicious, But if both bones 
xe 2 are 
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are divided, then indeed the eighteen- 
headed bandage may be neceffary, and 
ufed with advantage; but, even in this 
cafe, the future is much better let alone: 
for it is always to be avoided, except when 
perfectly neceflary, from the dangers of 
inflammation, convulfions, and other 
bad fymptoms that too naturally attend 
at, 
If the thigh-bone, however, fhould be 
cut with a {word, in that caie the bloody 
future will be of fervicey and is even ne- 
ceffary tc clofe and retain thofe very ftiong 
mulcles: the wound is, in this cafe, to 
be carefully treated, and the limb laid up 
in acafe of ftraw, asin other fra€tures : 
fo alfo, if the bone of the humerus, or 
arm, fhould be penetrated with a fword, 
that wound alfo fhould, for the fame rea- 
fon, be treated by the future; but then it 
is not to be drefled with the eighteen- 
headed bandage, but with the common 
Yong and nariow bandage uled in other 
Rathares of the arin; the limb is afier- 
wards to be fupported by a thort napkin, 
faftened about the neck, by which means 
the mufcles will be brought to a more 
seady union, and the cure fooner per- 
fected. 
If it fhould happen that both bones of the 
cubitus or leg fhould be divided by a fword, 
fo as to leave the limb hanging only 
by the flefh, fkin, and blood veffels, which 
is a cafe that very rarely happens, with- 
out wholly amputating the limb, then al- 
fo the future, with the eighteen-headed 
bandage, are the neceffary applications ; 
the future, however, can be of no fervice 
in acafe of this kind, when the flefh and 
blood-veffels are divided, and the limb fo 
far cut off, as to hang only by a {kin, ei- 
pecially when the part is fo confiderable as 
the leg or arm ; for, in thefe cafes, the 
limb mult be taken off, and the ttump 
dreffed as in other amputations, 
When the lower }1w is fo cut by a fword, 
that the piece feparates, and cannot be 
otherwile retained, then alfo the future 
may be ufed, adding a proper comprefs, 
plafters, and the fuitable bandage. If 
the clavicle, or acromion fcapule, fhould 
in like manner, be wounded by a iword, 
the treatment and bandage are to be of 
the fame kind, gently unbending, cleanf- 
ing and drefling the part either every day, 
or every other day, as the diicharge fhall 
require, till the cure is perfected. 
No medicines fo effeXually prevent the 
corruption of bones laid bare, and affilt 
to cover them fo foon with fiefh, as oint- 
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ments, balfams, and drefling feldom, to 
have the affiftance of the moft effeétaai 
balfam of all, pus, With thefe we fee the 
extremities of amputated bones covered 
over with flefh, part of the fkull, tibia, 
and other folid bones, covered in a little 
time with granulated flefh, after they had 
been laid quite bare by wounds made 
even with bruifing inftruments ; and like- 
wife after their carious furface had been 
cut off, and a complete cure made, with- 
out the leaft exfoliation, 

Other accidents to which the BONES are li- 
liable, are fractures, luxations, &c. See 
the articles FRACTURE, LUXATION,&c. 

Difeafes of the BONES, are caries, exol- 
toles, fiffures, nodes, tophi, rickets, &c. 
See Caries, ExosTosis, &c. 

Fufjile or petrified BONES, thofe found bu- 
ried in different ftrata, not excepting the 
hardeft rocks, where they have under- 
gone fo great a change as to be converted 
into a ftony fubftance. See the article 
PETRIFACTION, 

Neper's Bones, See the article NEPER’s 
BONES. 

BONE-ACE, an eafy but licking game at 
eards, played thus: the dealer deals out 
two cards to the fir hand, and turns up 
the third, and fo on through all the 
players, who may be feven, eight, or as 
many as the cards will permit; he that 
has the higheft card turned up to him, 
carries the bone, that is, one half of the 
ftake, the other remaining to be played 
for: again, if there be three kings, three 
queens, three tens, &c. turned up, the 
eldeft hand wins the bone: but it is to be 
obferved, that the ace of diamonds is bone- 
ace, and wins all other cards whatever. 
Thus much for the bone; and asfor the 
other half of the ftake, the neareft to 
thirty-one wins it, and he that turns up 
or draws thirty-one, wans it immedi- 
ately. i 

BONGO, or Bunco, the capital of one of 

the iflands of Japan, to which it gives 
name: eaft longitude 132°, and north 
latitude 32° 30’. 
It is a fea-port town, fituated on the eaft 
fide of the ifland, oppofite to the ifland of 
Tonfa, from which it is leparated by a 
narrow channel. 

BONIFACIO, in geography, a port-town 
of Corfica, fituated at its fouth end, in 
9° 20 eaft longitude, and 41° 20’ north 

“Jatitude. 
It is one of the beft towns in the whole 
ifland, and gives name to the freight 
between Coylica and Sardinia, ’ 

t BONIS 
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BONIS NON amovennis, in law, is a 
writ direéted to the fheriffs of London, 
&ce. charging them, that a perfon, againtt 
whom judgment is obtained, and profe- 
cuting a writ of error, be not fuffered to 
remove his goods until the ervor is deter- 
mined, 

BONITO, in ichthyology, a very beauti- 
ful fith, of the tunny-kind, with a broad 
gold coloured ftreak running along the 
middle of each fide from the gills to the 
tail. See the article SCOMBER. 

BONNET, in a general fenfe, denotes a 
cover for the head, in common ufe be- 
fore the introduction of hats. See Hat. 
Bonnets are ftill ufed in many parts of 
Scotland. 

Bonnet, in fortification, a fmall work, 
confifting of two faces, having only a pa- 


rapet with two rows of palifadoes, of 


about ten or twelve feet diftance: it is 
generally raifed before the faliant angle 
of the counterfcarp, and has a communi- 
cation with the covered way, by a trench 
cut through the glacis, and palifadoes on 
each fide. 

BONNET A‘ PRETRE, or pricf’s BONNET, 
in fortification, is an out-work, having at 
the head three faliant angles, and two in- 
wards. It differs from the double tenaille 
only in this, that its fides, inftead of be- 
ing parallel, are like the queue daronde, 
or fwallow’s tail, that is, narrowing, or 
drawing clofe at the gorge, and opening 
at the head. 

Bonner, in the fea-language, denotes an 
addition to a fail: thus they fay, lace on 
the bonnet, or fhake off the bonnet. 

BONNEVILLE, a town of Savoy, fituat- 
ed on’ the north fide of the river Arve, 
about twenty miles fouth-ealt of Geneva, 
in 6° 1o/ eaft longitude, and 46° 18/ 
north latitude, 

BONNY, among miners, a bed of ore, 
differing only from a fquat as being 
round, whereas the fquat is flat, See the 
article SQUAT. 

BONTIA, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angioipermia clais of plants : 
the flower confifts of a fingle petal, the 
upper lip of which is erect and emargi- 
nated, and the jower lip bent back ; the 
fruit is a large drupe, of an ovai figure, 
containing only a tingle feed. 

BONZES, indian priefts, who, in order 
to diftinguifh themfelves from the laity, 
wear a chaplet round their necks, cor- 
fitting of an hundred beads, and carry 
a ftaff, at the end of which is a wooden 
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bird ; they live upon the alms of tk 


people, and yet are very charitably dif- 


pofed, maintaining feveral orphans and 


widows out of their own colleétions, © 


The tonquinefe have a pagod, or tem- 
ple, in each town, and every pagod has 
at leaft two bonzes belonging to it; 
fome have thirty or forty. The bonzes 
of China are the priefts of the fohitts, 
or feéts of Fohi; and it is one of their 
eftablifhed tenets, that there are re- 
wards allotted for the righteous, and 
punifhments for the wicked, in the 
other world ; and that there are various 
manfions, in which the fouls of men 
will refide, according to their different 
degrees of merit, The bonzes of Pegu 
are, generally, gentlemen of the highett 
extraétion, 
BOOK, liber, the compofition of a man 
of wit or learning, defigned to com- 
municate fomewhat he has invented, ex- 
perienced, or collected, to the pub- 
lic, and thence to pofterity ; being with-. 
al of a competent length to make a vo- 
Jume. 
In this fenfe, a book is diftinguifhed 
from a pamphlet, by its greater length 5 
and from a tome or volume, by its con- 
taining the whole writing. According 
to the antients, a book differed from an 
epiftle, not only in bulk, but in that the 
latter was folded, and the former rolled 
up; not but that there are divers antient 
books now extant, under the names of 
epiitles. 


Origix of Booxs. We have nothing that — 


is clear on that fubject. The books of 
Mofes are doubtlefs the oldeft books now 
extant; but there were books before 
thofe of Mofes, firce he cites feveral. 


Scipio Sgambati, and others, even talk. 


of books before the deluge, written by 
the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cai- 
nan, Enoch, Methulalem, Lamech, 
Noah and his wife; alfo by Ham, Ja- 
phet and his wife; befides others by de- 
mons or angels ; of all which fome mo- 
derns have found enough to fill an ante- 
dijuvian library ; but they appear all ei- 
ther the drearrs of idle writers, or the 
impoftures of fraudulent ones. A book 
of Enoch is even cited in the Epittle 
of Jude, ver. ro and 15. from which 
fome endeavour to prove the reality of 
the antediluvian writings ; but the book 
cited by that apoltle is generally allow- 
ed, both by antient and modern writers, 
to be fpurious. 

Of 


- 
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Of profane books, the oldeft extant are 
Homer’s poems, which were fo even in 
the time of Sixtus Empiricus ; though 
we find mention in greek writers of fe- 
venty others prior to Homer, as Hermes, 
Orpheus, Daphne; Horus, Linus; Mu- 
feus, Palamedes, Zoroafter, Gc. but 
of the greater part of thefe there is not 
the leaft fragment remaining ; and of 
others, the pieces which go under their 
names are generally held, by the learnedj 
to be fuppofititious; F, Hardouin goes 
farther, charging all the antient books, 
beth greek and Jatin, except Cicero, 
Pliny, Virgil’s Georgics, Horace’s Sa- 
tires and Epiftles, Herodotus, and Ho- 
mer, to be fpurious, and forged in the 
XIlIth century, by a club of perfons, 
under the direction of one Severus Ar- 
contius. Among the Greeks, it is to be 
obferved, the oldeft books were in verfe, 
which was prior to profe: Herodotus’s 
Hiftory is the oldeft book extant: of the 
profaic kind. 


| Materials of Booxs. Several forts of mate- 


rials were ufed formerly in making books: 
plates of lead, and copper, the barks 
of trees, bricks, ftone; and wood were 
the firft materials employed to engrave 
fuch things upon, as men were willing 
to have tranfmitred to pofterity: Jofe- 
phus fpeaks of two columns, the one 
of ftone, the other of brick, on which 
the children of Seth wrote their in- 
ventions and aftronomical difcoveries : 


ee? Porphyry makes mention of fome pillars, 


Be: hae 


preferved in Crete, on which the cere- 
monies, prattifed by the Corybantes in 
their facrifices; were recorded: Hefiod’s 
works were originally written upon tables 
of lead, and depofited in the temple of 
the Mufes, in Beeotia : the ten command- 
ments, delivered to Mofes, were written 
upon ftone; and Solon’s laws, upon 
wooden planks. Tables of wood, box, 
and ivory, were common among the an- 
tients: when of wood; they were fre- 
quently covered with wax, that people 
might write on them with more eafe, or 
blot out what they had written. The leaves 
of the palm-treé were afterwards ufed in- 
ftead of wooden planks, and the fineft and 
thinneft part of the bark of fuch trees, as 
the lime, the afh, the mapple, and the 
elmg from henée comes the word /iber, 
which fignifies the inner bark of the trees ; 
and as thefe barks were rolled up, in or- 
der to be removed with greater ea‘e, thefe 
rolls were called wolumen, a volume; a 
namie afterwards given to the like rolls of 


& 


i 
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p2per, or parchment. 


’ Thus we find books were firft written cn 


ftones, witnefs the decaiogue given to 
Mofes: then on the parts of plants, as 
leaves chiefly of the palm tree ; the rind 
and barks efpecially of the tilia, or 
phillyrea, and the egyptian papyrus. By 
degrees wax, then leather, were intro- 
diced, e(pecially the fkins of goats and 
fheep, of which at length parchment was 
prepared: then lead came into ufe ; allo 
tees filk, horn, and, laftly, paper it- 
felf. 


Form of Booxs. The firft books were in the 


form of blocks and tables: but as flex- 
ible matter came to be wrote on, they 
found it more convenient to make their 
books in the form of rolls: thefe were 
compofed of feveral fheets, faftened to 
each other, and rolled upon a ftick, or 
umbilicus ; the whole making a kind of 
column, or cylinder, which was to be 
managed by the umbilicus as a handle, 
it being reputed a crime to take hold of 
the roll itfelf: the outfide of the volume 
was called frons 3 the ends of the umbili- 
cus, ¢cornud, horns, which were ufually 
carved, and adorned with filver, ivo- 
ry, or even gold and precious ftones : 
the title, -orrc€@, was ftruck on the 
outhde ; the whole volume, when ex- 
tended, might make a yard and a half 
wide, and fifty long, The form which 
obtains among us is the fquare, comypof- 
ed of feparate leaves; which was alfo 
known, though little ufed, by the an- 
tients. 
To the form of books belongs alfo the in- 
ternal ceconomy, as the order and ar- 
rangement of points and letters into lines 
and pages, with margins and other ap- 
purtenances: this has undergone many 
varieties ; at firft the letters were only di- 
vided into lines, then into feparate words, 
which, by degrees, were noted wiih ac- 
cents, and diftributed, by points and 
ftops; into periods, paragraphs, chap- 
ters, and other divifions. In fome coun- 
tries, as among the orientals, the lines 
began from the right and ran leftward; 
in others, as the northern and weftern 
nations, from left to right; others, as 
the Greeks, followed both dire&tions, al- 
ternately going in the one, and return- 
ing in the other, called boufrophedon : in 
moft countries the fines run from one fide 
to the other: in fome, particularly the 
Chinefe, fiom top to bottom. Again, in 
fome the page is entire and uniform, in 
others, divided inte columns; in others, 
difin= 
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diftinguifhed into text and notes, either 
marginal, or at the bottom; ulually it is 
furnifhed with fignatures, and catch- 
words; fometimes alfo with a regifter, to 
difcover whether the book is complete. 
To thefe are added the apparatus of fum- 
maries or fide-notes, the embellifhments 
of red, gold, or initial letters, head- 
pieces, tail-pieces, effigies, f{chemes, 
maps, and the like, The end of the 
book, now denoted by FINIS, was an- 
tiently marked with this character ¥, 
called cornis: there allo occur certain 
formulas at the beginnings and endings 
of books ; the one to exhort the reader to 
be courageous, and preceed to the fol- 
lowing hooks ; the others were conclu- 
fions, often guarded with imprecations 
againft fuch as fhould fallify them, 

Ujes of Booxs. Itis certain, that books 
make one of the chief inftruments of ac- 
quiring knowledge ; they are the repofi- 
tories of the Jaw, and vehicles of learn- 
ing of every kind; our religion itfelf is 
founded on books, and without them, 
fays Bartholin, God is filent, juftice dor- 
mant, phyfic at a ftand, philofophy lame, 
Jetters dumb, and all things involved in 
cimmerian darknefs, The eulogia which 
have been beftowed upon books are infi- 
nite: they are reprefented as the refuge 
of truth, which is banifhed out of con- 
verfation: as ftanding counfellors and 
preachers, always at hand, and alwags 
difinterefted ; having this advantage over 
all inftruétions, that they are ready to 
repeat their leffon as often as we pleafe. 
Books fupply the want of mafters, and 
even, in fome meafure, the want of ge- 
nius and invention, and can raife the 
Gulleft perfons, who have memory, above 
the level of the greateft geniufes, if defti- 
tute of their help. Perhaps their greateft 
glory is the affection borne them by many 
of the greateft men of all ages. M. Cato, 
the elder Pliny, the emperor Julian, and 
others, are on record for their great de- 
votion to books; the laft has perpetuated 
his, paffion by fome Greek epigrams in 
their praife. Richard Bury, ,bifhop of 
Durham, and lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land, has an exprefS treatife on the love 
of books. 

Bad effets objeéted to Booxs: On the 
other hand it is faid, that they employ 
too much of our time and attention, en- 
gage us in purfuits of no ule to the com- 
monwealth, and indifpofe us for the 
funétions of civil life; that they render 
many lazy, and prevent their exerting 
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their own talents, by furnifhing them, on 
every occafion, with things of the growth 
of others; and that our natural lights be- 
come weakened and extinguifhed by in- 
uring ourfelves only to fee with foreign _ 
lights : befides, that all men are thereby 
furnifhed with means of impofing on the 
people, and propagating fuperftition, ime 
morality, enthufiafm, or irreligion, which 
will always {pread fafter, and be receiv- 
ed more greedily than leffons of truth 
and virtue. 2 


Art of writing or compofing Books. To 


this end we have much fewer helps 
and inftruétions, than for the art of 
fpeaking ; though the former be the more 
dificult of the two, as a reader is not 
fo eafy to be impofed on, but has better 
opportunities of deteéting frauds than a, 
hearer. A great cardinal, indeed, re- 
duces an author's bufinefs to a few hea 

were they but as eafily praétifed as. pre~ 
fcribed: let him confider who it is writes, 
what, how, why, and to whom. To 
write a good book, an jinterefting fubjeét 
mutt be chofen, which is to be long and 
clofely meditated on; and of the fenti- 
ments that offer themfelves, thofe which 
are already commonly known are to be 
rejected ; few or no digreffions from the 


main point are to be allowed; quota- --*_ 


tions rarely made, and then only to prove 
fome important truth, or embellith the 
fubjeét with fome beautiful and uncom- 
mon obfervations, never bringing an an- 
tient philofopher on the ftage, to fay what 
the meaneft lacquey could have faid as 
well; nor making a fermon, unlefs the 
bufinefs be to preach, 


Marks of good Booxs, Thefe are, accord- 


ing to Selden, folidity, perfpicuity, and 
brevity. The firft will be attained by 
keeping the piece long by us, often ree 


. viewing and correéting it, by the advice of » | 


friends: the fecond, by difpofing the 
fentiments in a due order, and delivering 
them under proper and uiual expreffions ; 
the third, by rejecting every thing that does 
not immediately concern the fubje&t. 


To judge of a Book. Thofe who have treat- 


ed of the fubjeét, direét us to obferve the 
title, the author’s or editor’s name, the 
number of editions, the place where, and 
the year when it was printed; proceed 
then to the preface, and look for the au- 
thor’s defign, and the occafion of his wri- 
ting; confider alfo his country (each na- 
tion having its peculiar genius) and the 
perfon by whofe order he wrote: if hig 
life be annexed to it, 1un it over, and note 

his 
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his profeffion, and what rank he was of, 
what is remarkable in his education, ftu- 
dies, converfation, &c. If the preface 
does not give an account of the method 
of the work, run briefly over the order 
and difpofition of it, and note what points 
the author has handled. 

Foreign Books. All foreign bound books 
pay duty on importation 14s. for every 
11215, As to unbound books, they are 
commonly entered by the hundred weight, 
and pay, if French, 13s. 622d. but it 
from any other country, only 7s, 7,22 d. 
Tt is alfo to be oblerved, that all popith 
books are prohibited to be imported ; as 
are all englifh books printed abroad, un- 
Jefs with the confent of the proprietor of 
the copy. 
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effects, and debts, with a diftiné&t record 
of all his tranfaétions and dealings, in 
a way of trade, related in a plain fimple 
ftile, and in order of time as they fucceed 
one another, 

The wafte-book opens with the invento- 
ry, which confilts of two parts ; firft, the 
effects, that is, the money a merchant 
has by him, the goods he has in hand, 
his part of fhips, houwfes, farms, &c. 
with the debts due to him ; the fecond 
part of the inventory is the debts due by 
him to others: the difference between 
which, and the effects, is what the mer- 
chants call neat ftock. When a man be- 
gins the world, and firft fets up to trade, 
the inventory is to be gathered from a 
furvey of the particulars that make up his 
real eftate ; but ever after is to be collest- 


Common-place BooK. See COMMON-PLACE 
BOOK, 

Text-Boox. See the article TexT. 

Books, ina mercantile fenfe, the feveral 


ed from the ballance of his old books, and 
carried to the new. 
After the inventory is fairly related in the 


- regifters wherein merchants and other 
dealers keep their accounts. 
Merchants books are kept either fingle, 
~ or according to the method of double en- 
try. They who keep them in the former 
method, have occation for few books, as 
a journal, or day-book; anda ledger, 
or poft book: the former to write all the 
articles following each other as they oc- 
* cur in the courfe of their bufinefs ; and 
the other to draw out the accounts of al] 
the debtors and creditors on the journal. 
This method is only proper for retail 
* dealers, or at leaft for traders who have 
but very little bufinefs : but as for whole- 
fale dealers and great merchants, who 
keep their books according to the double 
“entry, or italian method, as is now moft 
commonly done, their bufnefs requires 
feveral other books, the ufefulnels of 
which will be feen from what follows. 
The mof confiderable books, according 
‘to the method of double entry, are the 
waite-book, the journal, and the ledger ; 
but befides thefe three, which-are abfo- 
Jately neceflary, there are feveral others, 
to the number of thirteen, or even more, 
called fubfervient or auxiliary bovks, 
which are ufed in proportion to the bufi- 
nefs a man has, or to the nature of the 
bufinefs a man carries on, Thete books 
are the cafh-book, the debt-book, the 
book of numeros, the book of invoices, 
the book of accounts current, the book of 
commiffions, orders, or advices, ©c. 
The wa/fie-Book may be defined a regitter, 
containing an inventory ef a mes chani 


watte-book, the tranfaétions of trade come 
next to be entered down; which is a 
daily tafk to be pefformed as they occur, 
The narrative ought to exhibit tranfac- 
tions with all the circumftances nece(fa- 
ry to be known, andno more. It fhould 
contain the names of perfons with whem 
the merchant deals upon truft, the con- 
ditions of bargains, the terms of pay- 
ment, the quantity, quality, and prices 
of goods, with every thing that ferves to 
make the record diftinét, and nothing 
elfe, The watle-book, if no fubfidiary 
bocks are kept, fhould contain a record of 
all the merchant's tranfactions and deal- 
ings in a way of trade; and that not only 
of fuch as are properly and purely mer- 
cantile, but of every occurrence that af- 
fects his ftock, fo as to impair or increafe 
it, fuch as private expences, fervants fees, 
houfe-rents, money gained, &c. 


The journal, or day-Boox, is the book 


wherein the tranfactions recorded in the 
wafte-book are prepared to be carried to 
the ledger, by having their proper debtors 
and creditors afcertained and pointed out: 
whence it may be obferved, that the great 
defign of the journal is to prevent errors 
in the ledger : again, after the ledger is 
filled up, the journal facilitates the work 
required in revifing and corre&ting it 5 for 
fir(t the wafte-book and journal are com- 
pared, and then the journal and ledger ; 
whereas to revife the ledger immediately 
from the watte-book, would be a matter 
of no lefs difficulty, than to form it with- 
out the help of a journal: laftly, the 


jour- 
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journal is defigned as a fair record of a 
merchant’s bufinefs, for neither of the 
other two books can ferve this purpofe ; 
fot the ledger, by reafon of the order that 
obtains in it, and allo on account of its 
brevity, being little more than a targe in- 
dex: nor can the walte-book an{wer this 
defign, as it can neither be fair por 
uniform, nor very accurate, being com- 
monly written by different hands, and in 
time of bufinefs, Hence it is, that in 
eafe of differences between a merchant 
and his dealers, the journal is the book 
commonly called for, and infpeéted by a 
civil judge, 
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In the journal, perfons and things are 
Sbinded debtors to other perfons and 
things as creditors ; and in this it agrees 
with the ledger, where the fame file is 
uled, but differs from it as to forms and 
order; fo that it agrees with the watte- 
book in thofe very things where it dif- 
fers from the ledger ; and on the other 
hand, it agrees with the latter, in the 
very point wherein it differs from the 
former: but in order to ftate the com- 
parifon betwixt the wafte-bocok and 
journal, we fhall turn two. or three ex= 
amples of the wafte-book into a, journal 
form. 


WASTE-BOOK. 


Bought of William Pope 40 yards of black cloth, at 14. per rhs 


payable in three months, 


ee 


Bought of James Sloan roo yards of fhalloon, at 10d. 


per yard. 
Whereof paid, 
Reft due, at two months, 


July Re eee a eh 
23} 00l00} * 
1 saa 
oz OO OO 
02 03 04 
oe 4 [03}o4 


4th. 


Sold William Pope four pipes of port wine, at 271. ros. per 
:. 


pipe. 
Whereof received, 
Reft due, on demand, 


Bui cee 


55 oo OO 
55 00 00 
pa SNE PE Loy ula) (occ, 


POU: RIAs, 


July xf. 
SLACK CLOTH Dr.to WILLIAM Pope, 281, 
For go yards, at 14s, per yard, payable in three monthsy 


eee aa ene are eee eenerenrmen en aa Rd 


SHALLOON Dr, to sunDRIES, 41.35. 4d. Rg, a 


To Cath paid in part for roo yards, at 10 d. per yard, 
To J. Sloan, for the reft, due at two months, 


é ath. 


©2 00 oo]. 
_ ©2 03 04 


am es 


mat WRAL a Sa Sa 
SuNpDRIES Drs. to PORT WINE, t10l. 
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Cath, received in part for four pipes, at 271. TOS, per pipe, 55 00 oo 


Wiliam Pope, for thereft on demand, 


It may be here obferved, that every cafe 
or example of the wafte-book, when en- 
tered into the journal, is called a journal 
polt, or entrance; thus the examples 
zbove, make three dire@& pofts, Again, 
a poft is either fimple or complex: a 
NOLy 1, 


55 00 0° 
RT tee en a 
tA Ee Aired 


fimple pott, is that which has but on2 
debtor, and one oreditor, as the firft of 
thefe above; a complex poft, is either 
when one debtor is ballanced ty one 
Or more creditors, as in the fecond pot ; 
or when two or more debtors are bal- 

Yy lanced 
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lanced by one creditor, as in the third 
pott ; or when feveral debtors aie bal- 
lanced by feveral creditors; and then the 

oft is faid to be complex in both terms, 

"This being premifed, the following rules 
“are to be obferved for writing in the 
journal. 

x. Ina fimple poft, the debtor is to be 
exprefsly mentioned, then the creditor, 
and laftly the fum, ail in one line ; after 
which, the narrative, or reafon of the en- 
try, in one or more lines, as in the firft 
of thefe three pofts above, 

2. In acomplex poft, the feveral debtors, 
or creditors, are expreffed in the firlt 
line, by themfelves, with their refpective 
fums fubjoined to them, which are io be 
added up, and their total carried to the 
meney columns, as in the fecond and 
third pofts. 

3. The debtors and creditors fhould be 
written in a large letter, or text hand, 
both for ornament and diftinétion. 
Before we proceed to explain the ledger, 
we fhall previoufly inquire into the na- 
ture and ule of the terms debtor and credi- 
tor, as the whole art of book-keeping 
entirely depends on a true idea of thofe 
terms, the nature and ule of which will 
be obvious from the following confidera- 
tions. 

Accounts in the ledger confit of two 
parts, which in their own nature are di- 
rettly oppofed to, and the reverfe ef one 
another, which are therefore fet fronting 
one another, and on oppofite fides of the 
famefolio. ‘Thus all the articles of the 
money received, go to the left fide of the 
cath account ; and all the articles or fums 
Jaid out, are carried ta the right. Jn 
like manner, the purchafe of goods is 
pofted to the left fide of the accounts of 
the faid goods, and the fale or difpofal of 
them to the right, 

Tranfactions of trade or cafes of the 
wafte-book, are a!lfo made up of two 
parts, which belong to different accounts, 
and to oppofite fides of the ledger, e.g. 
If goods are bought for ready money, 
the two parts are the goods received, and 
the money delivered; the former of which 
goes to the left fide of the account of the 
faid goods, and the latter to the right fide 
of the cafh account. 

‘The two parts in any cafe in the wafte- 
book, when pofted to the journal, are de« 
nominated the one the debtor, the other 
the creditor of that poft ; and when car- 
ried from thence to the ledges, the debtor, 
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Of the ledger. The ledger is the principal 


: allotted for them, in fuch a manner, tha 
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or debtor part, is entered upon the left 
fide (hence called the debtor fide) of it 

own account, where it is charged debtor 
to the creditor part: again, the creditor, 
or creditor part, is pofied to the right fide} 
or creditor fide of its account, and made 
creditor by the debtor part. Hence italian| 
book-keeping is faid to be a method o 

keeping accounts by double entry, be- 
caule every fingle cafe of the wafte-book, 
requires at leaft two entrances in the led- 
ger, viz. one for the debtor, and another 
for the creditor. 

From what has been faid, it is evident 
that the terms debtor and creditor, are 
nothing elfe but marks or charaéteriftics 
ftamped upon the different parts of tranf- 
actions in the journal, expreffing the re-| 
lation of thefe parts to one another, and 
fhewing to which fide of their refpective 
accounts in the ledger they are to be car- 
ried, 

Having thus far explained the meaning) 
of the terms debtor and creditor, we fhall 
now proceed to the ledger, or principal 
book of accounts. 


book wherein all the feveral articles of each 
particular account, that lie fcattered in 
other books, according to their dates, are 
cclleéted, and placed together in fpaces 


the oppofite parts of every account, ar 
direfily fet fronting one another, on op- 
polite fides of the fame folio. 

The ledger’s folios are divided into {paces 
for containing the accounts, on the hea 
of which are written the titles of the acs 
counts, marked Dr, on the left han 
page, and Cr. on the right ; below which 
ftand the articles, with the word To pre 
fixed on the Dr. fide, and the word B 
on the Cr. fide; and upen the margi 
are recorded the dates of the articles, i 
two finall columns allotted for that pur 
pofe. The money columns are the fam 
as in other books: before them ftand th 
folio column, which contains figures, di 
recting to the folio where the correfpond 
ing ledger-entrance of each article i 
made; for every thing is twice entered 
in the ledger, v7z. on the Dr, fide of on, 
account, and again on the Cr. fide 
fome other account ; fo that the figure 
mutually refer from the one to the other, 
and are of ufe in examining the ledger 
Befides thefe columns, there muft be kep’ 
in all accounts, where number, meafur 
weight, or diftin&tion of coins is confider 
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ed, inner columns, to infert the quantity ; 
and for the ready finding any account in 
the ledger, it has an alphabet, or index, 
wherein are written the titles of al] ac- 


counts, with the number of the folio 


where they ftand. 

ow the ledger is filled up from the journal. 
x, Turn to the index, and fee whether 
the Dr. of the journal-polt, to be tranf- 
ported, be written there ; if not, in- 
fert it under its proper letter, with the 
number of the folio to which it is to be 
carried, 

2, Having diftinguifhed the Dr, and the 
Cr, fides, as already direéted, recording 
the dates, complete the entiy in one line, 
by giving a fhort hint of the nature and 
terms of the tranfaction, carrying the fum 
to the money columns, and inferting the 
quantity, if it be an account of goods, 
&c, inthe inner columns, and the refer- 
ring figure in the folio column, 

3. Turn next to the Cr. of the journal- 
poft, and. proceed in the fame manner 
with it, both in the index and ledger ; 
with this difference only, that the entry 
is to be made on the Cr. fide, and the 
word By prefixed to it. 

4. The poft being thus entered in the 
ledger, return to the journal, and on the 
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_ four pipes, at27 1. 
JOS. per pipe, 6 


Wit. Pope Dr. 


July] 4] To port-wine, as 
, per journal, 6 


a/b-Book. ‘This is the moft important 
of the auxiliary books. It is fo called, 
becaufe it contains, in debtor and credi- 
tor, all the cafh that comes in, and goes 
out of a merchant’s ftock. ‘The receipts 
on the debtor’s fide; the perfons of whom 
it was received, on what, and on whole 
account, and in what fpecie; and the 
payments, on the creditor's fide ; men- 
‘tioning alfo the fpecie, the reafons of the 
payments, to whom, and for what ac- 
count they areemade, 
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margin mark the folios of the accounts, 
with the folio of the Dr. above, and tHe 
folio of the Cr. below, and a {mall line 
between them thus 3. Thefe marginal 
numbers of the journal, area kind of in- 
dex to the ledger, and are of ufe in ex- 
amining the books, and on other occa- 
fions. 

s5- In opening the accounts in the ledger, 
follow the order of the journal; that 
is, beginning with the firft journal-poft, 
allow the firlt {pace in the ledger for the 
Dr, of it, the next for the Cr. the third 
for the Dr. of the following poft, if it be 
not the fame with fome of thofe already 
opened, and fo on till the whole journal 
be tran{ported ; and fuppofing that, thro’ 
inadvertency, fome former fpace has been 
allowed too large, you are not ro go back 
to fubdivide it, in order to erect another 
account in it. 

Tho’ thefe rules are formed for fimple 
potts, where there is but one Dr. and 
one Cr. yet they may be eafily applied 
to complex ones. 

As examples, how articles are to be en- 
tered in the ledger, take che two accounts 
of CasH and WILLIAM POPE, (o far as 
mentioned in the above wafte-book and 
journal, 


Fo. (so fde{|r7§> | Conrra Cr. Fo. 1. |e. [d. 
July} 


By thalloon, paid in 
part forroo yards, 
at 10d, per yard, | 12 | 2Jo0}00 


evant 1 
| 


CONTRA Cr, 


‘| 11 By black cloth, for 
4o yards, atrqs, 


per yard, 3 128 00j00 


Boox of debts, or payments, isa book in 


which is written down the day on which 
all fums become due, either te be re- 
ceived or paid, by bills of exchange, notes 
of hand, merchandizes bought or fold, 
or otherwife. By comparing receipts and 
payments, one may, in time, provide the 
neceflary funds for payments, by getting 
the bills, notes, &c. due to be paid, or 
by taking other precautions, 


Boox of numero’s, or wares. This book 


is kept in order, to. know eafily all the 
x y's mer 


B 
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merchandizes that are lodged in the ware- 
houfe, thofe that are taken out of it, and 
thofe that remain therein, 
ook of invoices, This book is kept to 
preferve the journal from erafures, which 
are unavoidable in drawing up the ac- 
counts of invoices of the feveral mer- 
chandizes received, fent out, or fold; 
wherein one is obliged to enter very mi- 
nute particulars. It is alfo defigned to ren- 


, der thofe invoices eafier to find than they 


B 


can be in. the wafte-book, or journal, 
OOK of accounts current. This book ferves 
to draw up the accounts which are to be 
fent to correfpondents, in order to fettle 
them in-concert, before they are bal- 
Janced in. the ledger; it 1s properly a 
duplicate of the accounts current, which 
48 kept to have recourfe to occafionally. 
‘The other mercantile books generally in, 
ufe are, the book of commifhons, orders, 
or advices ; the book of acceptances of 
bills of éxchange ; the book of remit-. 
tances ;-the book éf expences; the copy- 


book of letters; the book of poltages 


the thip-books, and the book -ef work- 
men. ‘Teo thefe. may be added others, 
which depend on the greater or leffer ac- 


_ curacy of the merchants and bankers, 


Bz 


and on the fevera!l kinds of trade carried 
oa by particular dealers, — 

OOK-BINDING, the art of gathering and’ 
fewing together the fheets of abook, and 


covering it with a back, @c. Ttis per- 


formed thus: the-leaves are firft folded 
with a folding-ftick, and Jaid over each 
other in the order ‘of the fignature ; then 
beaten on a ftone with a hammer, to 
make them fmooth, and open’well, and 
afterwards preffed, While in the prefs 
they are fewed upon bands, which are 
pieces of cord or packthread; fix bands 
toa folio book, five toa quarto, o€tavo, 
€&c. which is done by drawing a thread 
thro’ the middle of each fheet, and'giv< 
ing it a turn round each band, beginning 
with the firft, and proceeding to the laft. 
After this the books are glued, and the 
bands open and fcraped, for the better 
fixing the pafe-boards; the back is 
turned with’ a hammer, and. the book 
fixed in a prefs between two boards, in 
in order to make a groove for fixing the 
pafte-bcards; thefe being applied, holes 
are made for fixing them to the book, 
which is prefled a third time. Then the 
book is at laft put to the cutting- prefs, 
betwixt two boards, the one lying even 
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with the prefs, for the knife to run upen, 
the other above it, for the knife to run 
againft: after which the pafte- boards are 
fquared. 

The next operation is the fprinkling the 
Jeaves of the book, which is done by 
dipping ‘@ brufh into vermilion and fap- 
geeen, holding the brufh in one hand, 
and fpreading the hair with the other ; 
by which motion the edges of the leaves 
are fprinkled in a regular manner, with- 
out any fpots being bigger than the 
others. 

Then. remains the covers, which are ei- 
ther of calf-fkin, or of theep-fkin ;, thefe 
being morftened in water, are cut out to 
the fize of the book, then fmeared over 
with pafte, made of wheat flour, and af- 


_ terwards ftretched over the pafte-board, 


on the outlide, and doubled over the 
edges withinfide; after having firft taken 
off the four angles, and indented and 
platted the cover at the head-band: which 
done, the book is covered, and bound 
firmly between two bands, and then fet 
to dry. Afterwards it is wafhed over 

with a little pafte and water, and then | 
fprinkled fine with a brufh, unlefs it 

fhould be marbled; when the {pots are 
to be made larger, by mixing the ink — 
with vitriol. After this the book is glaz- — 


_ed twice, with the white of an egg beaten, 


and at Jaft polifhed with a polifhing-iron 
pafled hot over the glazed cover. 


BoOK-KEEPING, an art teaching how to 


record and difpofe the aecounts of bufi- 
nefs, jo asthe true ftate of every part, 
and of the whole, may be eafily and di- 
ftin&tly known. See the article Booxs, 
in a mercantile fenfe. 


BOOKSELLER, one who trades in books, 


whether he prints them himfelf, or gives 
them to be printed by others. 
Bookfellers are in many places ranked 
among the members of univerfities, and 
entitled to the privilege of ftudents, as at 
Tubingen, Salifburg, and Paris, where 
they have always been diflinguifhed from 
the vulgar and mechanical traders, and 
exempted from divers taxes and:impofi- 
tions laid upon other companies. 
‘The traflic of books was antiently very in- 
confiderable, in fo much, that the book- 
merchants both of England, France, and | 
Spain, and other countries, were diftin-— 
guifhed by the appellation of ftationers, 
as having no fhops, but only ftalis and 
ftands. in the ftrects, During. this: flate, 
the. 


BOO 
the civil magiftrates took little notice of 
the bookf{ellers, leaving the government 
of them to the uniyerfities, to whom 
they were fuppefed more immediate re- 
tainers ; who accordingly gave them laws 
and regulations, fixed prices on their 
books, examined their corre€tnefs, and 

unifhed them at difcretion. 
But when, by the invention of printing, 
books and bookfellers began tomultiply, it 
became a matter of more confequence,and 
the fovereigns took the direction of them 
into their own hands; giving them new 
ftatutes, appointing officers to fix prices, 
and grant licences, privileges, Ge. 
Authors frequently complain of the arts 
of bookfeliers. Lord Shaftfbury gives us 
the proce(s of a literary controverfy blown 
up by book(ellers. The publication of 
books depend much on the tafte and dif 
pofition of bookiellers. 
Among the german writers, we find per- 
petual complaints of the difficulty of pro- 
curing bookfellevs : many are forced to 
travel to the book fairs at Frankfort or 
Leipfic, to find bookfellers to undertake 
the impreflion of their works. 

BOOKING, among merchants, the making 
an entry of any thing ina journal. See 
the articles Book and JOURNAL, 

BOOM, in the fea-language, a long piece 
of timber with which the clue of the 
ftudding-failis fpread ont; and fometimes 
the boom is ufed to {pread or boom out 
the clue of the mainmaft. 

Boom-fpars, imported from the britith 
plantations, are free ; if from Ireland, 
Aha, or Africa, they pay 6s. 5d. the 
hundred; and if from elfewhere, 9s. 644, 

Boom deaotes alfo acable firetched athwart 
the mouth of a river or harbour; with 
yards, top-mafts, batthng or {pars of 
wood Iafhed to it, to preventan enemy’s 
coming in. 

BOOMING, among failors, denotes the 
application of a boom to the fails. 

A. thip is faid to come booming forwards, 
when fhe comes with all the fail fhe can 
make, 

BOOPHTHALMUS, akind of agat with 
large circles in it, bearing fonfe refem- 
blance to an ox’s eye, from whence it has 
got this name, 

_ BOOPS, in ichthyology, the fparus, with 

four parallel, longitudinal, gold and fil- 

ver-coloured lines on each fide. 

It is a large and beautiful fifh, efpecially 

its eyes; from whence it has got the 

name ofboops. There are nineteen rays 
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in the pinna ani, and the pectoral fins are 
red. See plate XXIX,. fig, 3. and the 
article SPARUS, 

BQOT, a well-known cover for the leg, 
made of leather. - 
Hunting boots are made of thinner lea- 
ther than ordinary, as the fifhing ones 
are of a ftrong thick kind, fit to hold eut 
water, a 

Fack-Boors, a very ftrong kind, worn by 
troopers. 

BooT-TREE, or BOOT-LAST, an infru~ 
ment ufed by fhoe-makers to widen the 
leg of aboot. It is a wooden cylinder 
flit into two parts, between which, when 
it is put into the boot, they drive by main 
force a wedge or quoin. 

BOOTES, a conftellation of the northern 
hemilphere, confilting of 23 ftars, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy’s catalogue, of 28 in 
Tycho’s, of 34 in Bayex’s, of 52 in Heve~ 
lius’s, and of 45 in Mr, Flamftead’s ca~ 
talogue, 

BOOTY, whatever is taken from an enes | 

my in time of war. By the law of Moe 
fes, the booty taken from the enemy, _ 
was to be divided equally between thofe 
who were in the battle and the reft of the 
people. And Mofes adds, ** Ye thall 
“‘jikewile feparate the Lord’s fhare, 
** which ye fhall take out of the whole 
** booty belonging to the men of war.” 
The rabbins pretend; that under the 
kings of Ifrael, angther rule was followed 
in the diftribution of the fpoil. 1. Every — 
thing was given to the king which be- 
longed to the conquered king, his tent, 
flaves, cattle, &c. After this the reft of 
the booty was divided into. two equal . 
parts, of which the king had one moiety, 
and the other was diftributed among the 
foldiers who were in the ation, and thofe 
who continued in the camp. 
Among the Greeks, the booty was di- 
vided equally, a fhare being referyed for 
their gods. By the military difcipline 
of the Romans, the booty belonged to 
the republic, and the generals ordered it 
all to be carried to the public treafury. 
Sometimes, indeed, it was diftributed 
among the foldiers, as a reward of their 
bravery, and in order to animate them in 
future actions. 

BOPPART, a town of the eleStorate of 
Triers, fituatedeon the weft fhore of the 
Rhine, about eight ‘miles fouth of Cob- 
lentz: eaft longitude 7° 10’, north lati- 
tude 50° 20’, 

BOQUINIANS, in church hiflory; a fe&% of 

heretics, 
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heretics, fo called from Boquinus their 
founder, who taught that Chrift did not 
die for all mankind, but only for the 
faithful, and confequently was only a 
particular faviour. 

BORAK, a fabulous animal, faid to be of 

a middle nature between an afs and a 

mule, and to have earried Mahomet in 

his aerial journies from Jerufatem into 
heaven. 

BORASSUS, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are not fo well af- 
certained as to reduce it to any clafs, 
‘The male flowers have the corolla di- 
vided into three oval hollow fegmertts re- 

‘fembling petals ; and the female flowers 
have it divided into three round {mab 
permanent fegments. The fruit is a 
roundith, obtufe, rigid, unilocular berry, 

“containing three oval, compreffed, di- 

ftin& and filamentofe feeds. 

BORAX, in natural hiftory, a native falt 
found in a fluid form, fulpended in cer- 
tain waters, and difcovered in them by 
a fweetith mixed with a brackifh and 
bitter tafte; readily feparable from them 
by evaporation, and appearing, when 
feparated, in a folid, bright, and tranf- 
parent. form, and in large, regularly 
figured bodies, affording, on a nice folu- 
tion and evaporation, o¢ctohaedral cryf- 
tals. 

In feveral parts of the dominions of the 
great Mogul, in Perfia, and in fome 
parts of Tartary, and other places in the 
eaft, there ouzes out of the fides of hills, 
which contain metals, and particularly 
copper, a thick turbid water, of a bluifh 
grey colour, and of a brackifh bitter, and 
very difagreeable tafte. This, where it 
runs in fufficient quantity, is generally 
taken care of for ule, being direéted in 
its courfe into wide and fhallow pits, lin- 
ed with a (tiff clay: in thefe it is left ex- 
pofed te the fun, in order to evaporate ; 
but she people who have the care of it, 
daily mix among it, the grey fine mud 
left mm its paflage ; and when it is brought 
to the confiltence of a foft pap, they throw 
into it, in the middle of a hot day, a large 

_ quantity of fome animal fat melted over 

the fire. This is all well {tired together, 
and then covered with fticks and branches 
of trees ; and over thefe is thrown a cruft 
ef any common clay. ‘Thus it is left till 
perfeétly dried up; then the covering is 
taken off, and the whole fifted to feparate 

‘the earth and.dirt, and in the fieves is 
found, whatis fent to us under the name 
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of rough borax ; which is in rude irre- 
gular maffes,.,but fomewhat approaching 
to a prifmatic figure, very foul, earthy 
and fattifh, of a dufky greenifh colour, 
and having a particularly rank and difa- 
greeable finell. 

This is afterwards refined for ufe, by dif- 
folving it feveral times in large quantities, 
and cryftalizing it while the liquor is hot 
and kept clofe covered from the air; and 
finally, being diffolved in a lixivium of 
quick-lime and potafhes, and cryftalized 
in the fame manner, it is what we cal! 
refined borax. 

It requires two and twenty times its own 
weight of water to diffolve it perfeétly. 
Expofed to the fire, it fwells and blilters, 
and after it has ftood on the fire fome 
time, fubfides into a fine white gloffy fub- 
ftance, which is with difficulty foluble in 
water. . It vitrifies all earths and ftones 
mixed with it, and expofed to a proper 
degree of heat; and is of great ufe in fol- 
dering metals, particularly gold. The 
antients ufed for this laft purpofe, a green 
arenaceous fubftance, which, from its ufe, 
they called chryfocolla, or gold folder ; 
and the moderns have from this fimilar ufe 
of borax, called it by the fame name. See 
the article CHRYSOCOLLA. 

Borax makes no effervefcence either with 
acids or alkalies, and yields nothing by 
diftillation but an infipid phlegm, Its 
ufe in foldering of gold and other metals, 
is well known; alfo in metallurgy, asa 
flux ; in the remelting the fmall maffes 
of gold and filver that are the produce of 
affays: for by rubbing it over the veffels 
thefe are to be melted in, it fills up all 
their little cavities, and leaves not the 
Jeaft roughnefs on the furface, to detain 
any of the melted metal: it is ufed by 
the dyers alfo, to give a glofs to filks ; 
and, in Italy, the ladies ufe it as a cof- 
metic: with us, it is in no fmali repute 
as a promoter of the menfes and delivery ; 
the powder, kept as a fecret by fome of 
our women midwives, being a compofi- 
tion whereof borax is the bafis, and the 
only efficacious medicine. It is alfo ufed 
in making Glauber’s falt. 


BORBONIA, in botany, a genus of the 


diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is pentapetalous, papili- 
onaceous, and hairy on the outfide ; the 
fruit is a roundifh acuminated pod, with 
one cell, containing one feed in the fhape 
of a kidney. 


BORBORITES, borborite, in church-hi- 


ttory, 


BOR bigat 7: ee 


ftory, a fe& of gnoftics, in the fecond 
century, who, befides embracing the er- 
rors of thele heretics, denied the laft judg- 
ment. 

Their name comes from p64, filth, 
on account of a cuftom they had of 
daubing their faces and bodies with dirt 
and filth. 

BORCH, a town of Jower Saxony, in Ger- 
many, about fourteen miles north-eaft of 
Magdeburg ; eaft longitude 12° 14’, 
north lat. ¢2? 25/, 

BORCHLOEN, or Loors, a town of the 
bifhopric ef Liege, in Germany, about 
fifteen miles north weft of the city of 
Liege ; eaft longitude 5° 30’, north lati- 
tude 50° 50’. 

BORDER, in gardening, is made to in- 

clofe parterres, that they may not be in- 
jured in walking in them. 
Borders are made either circular, ftrait, 
Or in cants ; and are turned into knots, 
fcrols, volutes, and other compartiments. 
They are rendered very ornamental by 
the flowers, fhrubs, yews, &c, that are 
raifed inthem, ‘They are always laid 
with a fharp rifing in the middle ; becaufe 
if they are flat, they are no ways agree- 
able to the eye ; and as for their breadth, 
the largeft are allowed five or fix feet, 
and the leffer commonly four. There are 
four forts, 1. Thofe continued about 
pacterres, without any interruption, 2. 
Thofe cut into compartiments and con- 
venient diftances by finall paffages ; thefe 
two are raifed in the middle, and adorned 
with flowers and fhrubs. 3. Even and 
flat ones, without flowers. And, 4.Quite 
plain borders, only fanded, as in parterres 
of orangery, 

Borper, or Borpurg, in heraldry, See 
the article BoRDURE. 

ORDERS alfo denote the leaves ftanding 
about the middle thrum of a flower. 

BORD-Free, See the article FREE. 

BORD-HALFPENNY, a finall toll, by cuf- 
tom paid to the lord of the town for fet- 
ting up boards, tables, booths, &c, in 
fairs and markets. 

Borp Lanps, the demefnes which lords 
keep in their hands for the maintenance 
of their board or table. 

BorD-Lopk, a fervice required of tenants 
to carry timber out of the woods of the 
lord to his houfe. It is alfo ufed to fig- 
nify the quantity of provifion which the 
bordarii or bordmen paid for their bord- 
lands. 

Borv-service, the tenure of bord-lands, 
by which fome lands in sertain places are 


held of the bifhop of London, and the 
tenants now pay fix-pence per acre, in 
lieu of finding provifion antiently for their 
lord’s table. ‘ 
BORDURE, in heraldry, a cutting off 
from. within the efcutcheon all reund it 
about + of the field, ferving asa difference 
in a coat of arms, to diftinguith families 
of the fame name, or perfons bearing the 
fame coat. See plate XXIX, fig. 5. 
If the line conftituting the bordure be 
ftrait, and the bordure be plain, then in 
blazoning you muft only name the colour 
of the bordure, 
Bordures are fometimes ingrailed, go- 
bonated, invidted, Gc, See the aeticles 
INGRAILED, &c. 
If the bordure be charged with any part 
of plants or flowers, the term is verdoy 


of trefoils, or whatever flower it be, - Hg 


it confilts of ermins, vairy, or any of the 
furs, they fay purflew of ermins, &c. If 
the bordure be charged with martlets, 
the word is charged with an enalyron of 
martlets, @c. 

Bordures are fymbols of proteétion, fa- 
vour and reward, and as fuch kings be- 
ftow them on thofe they have a value for. 

BORE, among engineers, denotes the dia- 
meter of the barrel of a gun or cannon, 
or rather its whole cavity, 

Square Bor£, among mechanics, a fquare 
piece of weil-tempered fteel, fitted into a 
handle, ferving to widen holes, and make 
them perfectly round. 


BOREA, in natural hiftory, the name 


whereby the antients called the bluith, 
green, fofter, and dull jafper. See the 
article JASPER. 

This ftone is generally accounted of the 
malachites kind, but improperly, as it is 
much fofter than that; and fome have 
imagined the variety of this {pecies to 
be the turquoife of the moderns, but er- 
roneoufly, It is coniderably heavy, and 
though but moderately har®, is yet capa- 
ble of a very elegant polith. 


BOREAL, in a general fenfe, fomething | 


relating to thenorth. Thus, 

Boreal SIGNS, in aftronomy, are the firft 
fix figns of the zodiac, or thofe norths 
wards of the equinoétial, © 

4Aurora-BOREALIS. See the article Aue 
RORA. 

BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common 
ufe for the north wind. } 
Pezron obferves, that antiently boreas 
fignified tke north-eaft wind, blowing at 
the time of the fummer folftice. Boreas 
is reprefented in painting like anold man 

with 
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mina, he has arranged the whole family 
ef plants under twenty-four claffes, viz. 
1. The monandria. 2. Diandria. 3. 
Triandria. 4. Tetrandria. 5. Pentan- 
dria. 6. Hexandria. 7. Heptandria. 
8. Oétandria. 9. Enneandria. to. De- 
candria. 11. Dodecandria. 12. Icofan- 
dria. 13. Polyandria. 14. Didynamia. 
15. Tetradynamia. 16. Monadelphias 
17. Diadelphia. 18. Polyadelphia. Igs 
Syngenefia, 20. Gynandria. 21. Mo- 
noecia. 22, Dioecia, 23. Polygamia. 24. 
Cryptogamia. See the articles MonaAN- 
DRIA, DianDRia, &c, 

See plate XXX, where r. reprefents clafs 
15; 2, clafs2; and fo of the reft. 

‘Thefe are the general clafles of plants, 
eftablithed by that excellent botanift ; 
who farther fubdivides them into orders, 
which he denominates monogynia, digy- 
nia, trigynia, &c. from the number of 
piftils, or female parts of generation, 
found in each plant. See the articles Mo- 
NoGyniA, Dicgynia, TRIGYNIA, &e. 
The fame celebrated naturalift has like- 
wife diftributed the vegetable part of the 
creation into different orders; from the 
form and ftru&ture of the calyx, or cup, 
of their flowers: but as this has no con- 
nection with the method laid down, we 
mutt refer the reader to his Genera Plan- 
tarum, where they will find it explained ; 
as alfo to the article CaLYx. 

Having thus briefly explained the fyftem 
of Linnaeus, we come to that of Tourne- 
fort, which is founded on the different 
ftru&ture and difpofition, obfervable in 
the flowers, or, more ftritly {peaking, 
the flower-Jeaves of plants. 

According to Tournefort, therefore, all 
plants are ranged under one or other of 
the following claffes, viz. 1. Plant® 
with monopetalous, campaniform, or 
bell-fafhioned flowers. 2. Thole with 
monopetalous, infundibuliform, or fun- 
nel-like flowers, 3. Plants with ano- 
malous monopetalous flowers. 4. Plants 
with polypetalous labiated flowers. 5e 
Plants with polypetalous cruciform flow- 
ers. 6. Plants with polypetalous rofa- 
ceous flowers. 7. Plants with polype- 
talous, rofaceous, and umbellated flow- 
ers. 8. Plants with caryophyllous, or 
pink-like flowers. 9, Plants with lilia- 
ceous, or lily-like flowers, 10, Plants 
with polypetalous papilionaceous flowers. 
11. Plants with polypetalous anomalous 
flowers. 12, Plants with flofculous flow- 
ers. 13. Plants with femiflofculous flow- 
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ers. 14. Plants ‘with radiated flowers. 
15. Plants with ftamineous flowers. 16. 
Plants without flowers, but having vifible 
feeds. 17. Plants with neither vifible 
flowers nor feeds. 
talous flowers. 19. Trees with apetale 
ous amentaceous flowers. 20. Trees 
with monopetalous flowers. 21. Trees 
with rofaceous flowers, 22. Trees with 
papilionaceous flowers. The defcription 
of each of which fee under their feveral 
heads MonoperaLous, CamPani- 
FORM, &e, ‘ 
See plate XXXI. where 1 reprefents clafs 
1; 2, clafs 2, and fo of the reft. 


BOTARGO, akind of faufage, madewith _ 
the eggs, and blood of the fea-mullet, a — 


large fifh, common in the Mediterranean. 
The beft kind comes from Tunis, in 
Barbary: it muft be chofen dry and red- 
dith. The people of Provence ule a great 
deal of it, the common way of eating it 


being with olive oil and lemon juice. ” 


There is alfo a great confumption of bo- 
targo throughout all the Levant, 
Botargo pays on importation 2 +$Zd. 
the pound; whereof 2,58 d. is repaid on 
exportation. 


BOTE, dota, in our old law-books, fig- 


nifies recompence or amends: thus mane 
bote, is a compenfation for a man flain. 
There are likewife houfe-bote and plough- 
bote privileges to tenants, of cutting 
wood for making ploughs, repairing te- 
nements, and likewife for fuel. 


BOTELESS, or Boor.ess, is when an 


offender was faid to be without emenda- 
tion, when no favour can acquit him 3 
as in the cafe of facrilege. 

OTHNIA, the name of two provinces in 
Sweden, diftinguifhed by the epithets 
eaft and weft, and lying on each fide the 
bothnic gulph, which takes its name from 
them. , 


BOTTLE, a veffel proper to contain li- 


quors, made of leather, glafs, or ftone. 
See the articles GLass and PoTrer 
There are bottles of boiled leather 


are made and fold by the cafe me 


Thofe among the antient Hebrews were 
generally made of goat-tkin, with the 
hair on the infide, well pitched and few- 
ed together ; the mouth of the bottle was 
through the animal’s paw that furnithed 
the matter of it. 

There are now in ufe bottles of fine glafs 
which are commonly. covered with ozier, 


and others of thick glafs which are not | 


covered. Formerly all thofe bottles made 
Zea _ 


18, Trees with ape-_ 


- Jn France held exafily a pint Paris mea- 
-fure, We dea “a quart te out Englith 


“Qwitie theafire; but fince the ‘tavern- 
‘keepers fell’ moft of their wine in fuch 
bottles, notwithRanding an ardonnance 
to the contrary; that’one would think the 
'glafsmakers had entered into an agree- 
ment with them, fot to make any bottles 
that hold the full meafure, there are none 
but what hold lefs, and fome confidera- 
bly fo. 
¥n commerce, bottles of earth or ftone 
pay 153d, eath dozen, on importa- 
tion ; whereof 10, 17d. is repaid on ex- 
porting them, Glafs bottles covered with 
wicket, pay 6s. 7;$3d. the dozen; 
whereof 6s. 2,2?3d, is repaid on ex- 
porting them. Glais bottles covered with 
Peer pay rl. 9s. 11422. the do- 
zen; whereof a1. 7s. 10,32d. is re- 
paid on exporting them, Glafs bottles 
uncovered, pay rs. 523d. the dozen; 
38s. 444°) being repaid on exporting 
them: Bottles made of flint glafs, pay 
$d. for each pound weight ; and thole 
made of green glafs only 2d. for each 
pound weight, Bottles made of wood, 
called fucking bottles, pay by the grofs, 
or twelve dozen, rs. r1,23d; where» 
_ of rs. 8533, is repaid on exporting 
them, i 
BOTTLING of beer, Seethe article BEER. 
BOTTOM, in a general fenfe, denotes 
the Joweft: part of a thing, in contradi- 
ftin&tion to the top, or uppermoft’ part, 
BotTrom, in navigation, ‘is ufed to denote 
as well the channel of rivers and har- 
hours, as the body or hull’ of a fhip: 
thus, in the former fenfe, we fay, a pra- 
velly bottom, clayey bottom, fandy-bot- 
_ tims @o/ and. in the latter fenfe, a britifh 
hottom, a dutcli bottom, &c. 
By {tatute, ‘certain'commodities imported 
* in foyeign bottoms, pay a duty called 
- petty enitoms, over and above what they 
. ave liable to, if imported in britith bot- 
toms. : 
BOTTOMRY, in commerce, a marine 
__ contraét for the borrowing ‘of money up- 
on the keel or bottom ofa fhip; that is to 
fay, wheo the matter of a thip biiids the 
fhip itfelf, that if the money be not paid 
by the time appointed, the creditor fall 
have the faid thip. 
Borromry is alio where a perfon Jends 
money toa merchant, who wants it in 
_ tweffic, and the lender is to be paid a great- 
er {umm at the return of the thip, ftanding 
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BOTTONY. A crofs bottony, in heraldry, - 


BOTWAR, ‘a town of Wirtemberg, in 


BOVA, 4 town of the kingdom of Naples 
in Italy, about twenty mules fouth eaft o 


BOY 


to the hazard of the voyage, On which 
account, though the intereft be greater 
than what the law commonly allows, yet 
it is not ufury, becaufe the money bein 
furnifhed at the lender's hazard, if the 
fhip perifhes, he fharesin the lofs. ~ 

It is‘enacted by 19 Geo. IT, cap. xxxvii, 
that alter Auguft'r, 1746. every fum of 
money lent on bottomry, upon the fhips 
of any fubjects to or from the Eaft-Indies, 
fhall be lent only on the fhip, or thé mer- 
chandizes laden on board her, and fo ex- 
preffed in the Condition of the bond ; and 
the benefit of falvage fhall be granted to 
the lender, hisagents, @c. who only hall 
have a right to make affurance on the mo- 
ney lent: and no borrower of money on 
bottomry fhall recover more on any affu- 
rance, than the value of his intereft on the 
thip, or effeéts, exclufive of the money 
borrowed. And if the value of his in- 
tereft doth not amount to the money bor= | 
rowed, he fhall be refponfible to the lend- 
er for the furplus, with lawful intereft for 
the fame, together with the affurance, 
and all chatges whatfoever, &c. not- 
withRanding ‘the fhip and mercbandize 
fhall be totally lott. tf 
There is a fictitious way of taking up — 
money, in the nature of bottomry, upon 
fuppofition of a fhip and mafter, when, 
indeed, ~there is no fuch fhip or mafter in — 
being; the condition reciting, if that thip 
(naming her) fhall not arrive at fuch a — 
place, within twelve months, the money 
agreed on to be paid, fhall be paid; but 
if the fhip fhall arrive, then 5 Ale is to 
be paid. This unjuftifiable method of 
raifing money is a Common practice 
among the Italians; and, it is to-be fear- 
ed, has been too frequently ufed by fome 
perfons on this fide the water. 


terminates at each end m three buds, © 
knots, or buttons, refembling, in fome — 
meature, the three-leaved grafs; on which | 
account Segoin, in his Tretor Heraldique 
terms it croix treflce. It is the badge of | 
the order of St. Maurice, See plate 
XXXIL. fig. x. ; 


the circle of Swabia, in Germany, fitu- 
ated about fifteen miles fouth-ealt of\ 
Hailbron ; eaft longitude 9° a5’, and 
north latitude 49°. 


Reggio; eaft longitude 16°? 15’, and 
noith latitude 38° 20". 


BOUCHAIN, 


BOU 


BOUCHALN, a fortified town of Hainalt, 
in the french Netherlands, about feven 
miles north of Cambray ; eat Jongitude 
3° x5', and north latitude so” 30%. 

BOUCHE of court, the privilege of having 
meat and drink at court, {cot-free. This 
privilege is fometimes only extended to 
bread, bear, and'wine ; and was antient- 
ly in ufe as well in the houfes of noble- 
men as in the king’s court, 

BOUGH denotes much the fame with 
branch. See the article BRANCH. 

BOUILLON, a rong town with a caftle, 
about three leagues from Sedan, on the 
river Semoy: it is capital of a dutchy of 
the fame name, fituated between the 
dutchy of Luxemburg and bithopric of 
Liege ; ealt Jongitude 5°, and north lati- 
tude 49° 49’. 

BoviLron, in the manege, a lump or ex- 
crefcence of flefh, that grows either upon, 
or juft by, the frufh, infomuch that the 
fruth fhoots cut, juft like a lump of fleth, 
and makes the horfe halt; and this we 
call the flefh blowing upon the fruth. 
Manege horfes, that never wet their feet, 
are fubjeét to thefe excrefcences, which 
make them very lame. 

BOVINO, a {mall city of the Capitanate, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about fixty 
miles eait of the city of Naples; eaft 
longit. 16° 15’, and north latit. 41°. 

BOULDER-WALL, a kind of wall built 
of round flints or pebbles, laid in a ftrong 
mortar, and ufed where the fea has a 
beach caft up, or where there are plenty 
of flints. 

BOULTINE, a term which workmen ule 
for a moulding, the convexity of which 
is juft one fourth of a circle, being the 
member next below the plinth in the tuf- 
can and doric capital. 

BOUNCE, in ichthyology, a name ufed 
for the brownith variegated fqualus, with 
the pinna ani in the middle, between the 
anus and tail. This fith rarely grows to 
more than three feet in length, and is but 
moderately thick in proportion. See the 
article SQUALUS. 

BOUND MasonrRY, HIDE-BOUND,HOOF- 
BOUND. See the articles Masonry, 
Hive, Hoor. 

BOUNTY, in commerce, a premium paid 
by the government to the exporters of cer- 
tain britith commodities, as gold and fil- 
ver lace, filk ftockings, fith, corn, &-, 
the rate of all which will be {pecified un- 
der the articles Lace, Fisu, Corn, &c. 
The happy influence which bounties have 
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on trade and manufactures is well known: 
norcan there be a more convincing proof 
of the good intentions of the government 
under which we live, than the great care 
that is taken to giveall poflibleencourage- 
ment, to thofe who fhall eftablith, or im- 
prove any hazardous branch of t:ade, 


BOURBON, or Mascarenua, an ifland © 


in the indian ocean, about one hundred 
miles eat of Madagalcar, and fubjeé&t to 
France; ealt longitude 54%, and fouth 
latitude 21°. 

BOuRSON-ARCHEBAUT, the capital of the 
dutchy ‘of Bourbon, in the Lyonois, in 
France ; ealt jongitude 3° 10’, and north 
latitude 46° 35’. 

BOURDEAUX, the capital of all Guienne ° 
and Gafcony, fituated on the river Ga- 
ronne, in 40’ weft longitude, and 44% 
50’ north latitude, 

BOURG, the capital of the ifland of Cay- 
enne, a french colony on the ‘coaft of 
Guiana, in fouth America; welt longi- 
tude 52°, and north latitude 5°. 

BOURG-En-BRESs, the capital of Breffe, 
in the province of Burgundy, in France, 
thirty-fix miles weft of Geneva, and thir- 
ty-two florth of Lyons; eaft longitude 5? 
s’, and north latitude 46% 20’, . 

BOURGES, the capital of the territory of 
Berry, in the Orleanois, in France, fi- 
tuated about fifteen miles fouth-eaft of Or- 
leans; eaft longitude 2° 
latitude 47° 10/. 

BOURGET, a town of Savoy, fix miles 


30, and north 


north of Chamberry ; eaft longitude Ci ee 


55, and north latitude 45° 45’. 
BOURIGNONISTS, the name of a feé& 


among the low country prote(tants, being — 
fuch as follow the doétrine of Antoinette 


Bourignon, a native of Lifle, and apof= 

tate of the roman catholic religion, 

The principles of this fec&t bear a very 

near refemblance, with thofe of the quie~ 
“tifts, quakers, or fanatics. ‘They con- 


duét themfelves by pretended revelations, « 


BOURO, an ifland in the indian ocean, 
fubjeét to the Dutch; eaft’longitude 1 24°, 
and fouth latitude 3° 30’. 

BOUTANT, or ARCH-BOUTANT, inar- 
chiteéture, a flat arch or part of an arch, 
abutting againft the reins of a vault, toe 
prevent its giving way. 

A pillar BouTanrt is a large chain or pile 


of ttone, made to fupport a wall, terrace, 
. 


or vault, 
BOUTE, in the manege.- A horfe is called 
bouté, when his legs ave in a ftraight 
line from the knee to the coronet ; fhort- 
jointed 


. 
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jointed horfes are apt to be bouté ; and, 
on the other hand, long-jointed horfes 
are not. 

BOUTON, an ifland in the indian ccean ; 
eaft longitude 121° 40’, and lying be- 
tween 4° and 5° fouth latitude. 

BOUTS-R1iMeEz, in french poetry, aterm 
fignifying certain rhymes difpofed in or- 
der, and given to a poet, together with 
a fubjeét, to be filled up with verfes end- 
ing in the fame word and fame order. In 
choofing the rhymes, ‘it is ufual to fix on 
fuch as feem the remoteit, and have the 
Jeaft conneétion. Some authors fancy, 
that thefe rhymes are, of all others, the 
eafieft, that they affift the invention, and 
furnifh new thoughts. 

BOW, arcus, a weapon of offence made 
of fteel, wood, horn, or other elaftic mat- 
ter, which, after being bent by means of 
a {tring faftened to its two ends, in return- 
ing to its natural ftate, throws out an ar- 
row with prodigious force. 

. The ufe of the bow is, without all doubt, 

- of the earlieft antiquity. It has likewife 
been the moft univerfal of all wea- 
pons, having obtained amongft the moft 
barbarous and remote people, who had 
the leaft communication with the reft of 
mankind. 

The figure of the bow is pretty much the 
fame in all countries, where it has been 
ufed ; for it has generally two inflexions 
or bendings, between which, in the place 
where the arrow is drawn, isa right line, 

- The grecian bow was in the fhape of a z, 
of which form we meet with many, and 
generally adorned with gold or filver. The 
fcythian bow was diftinguifhed from the 
bows of Greece and other nations by its 
incurvation, which was fo great, as to 
form an half moon or femicircle. 

‘The matter of which bows were made, as 
well as their fize, differed in different 
countries: The Perfians had very grea 
b made of reeds; and the Indians had 
fo, not only arrows, but bows made of 
the reeds or canes of that country; the 
lycian bows were made of the cornel 
tree; and thofe of the /®thiopians, 
which furpaffed all others in magnitude, 
were made of the palm-tree. 
Though it does not appear that the Ro- 
mans made ufe of bows in the infancy of 
their republic, yet they afterwards ad- 
mitted them as hoftile weapons, and em- 
ployed auxiliary archersin all their wars. 
In drawing the bow, the primitive Gre- 
. cians did not pull back their hand to- 
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wards their right ear, according to the 
fathion of modern ages, and of the an- 
tient Perfians, but placing their bow di- 
rectly before them, returned their band 
upon their right breaft. This was alfo 
the cuftom of the Amazons. 

The bow is a weapon of offence amongft 
the inhabitants of Afia, Africa, and 
America, at this day ; and in Eufope, 
before the invention of fire arms, a part 
of the infantry were armed with bows. 
Lewis XI. firft abolifhed the ufe of them 
in France, introducing, in their place, 
the halbard, pike, and broad fword, 
The long bow was formerly in great 
vogue in England, and many laws were 
made to encourage the ufe of it. The 
parliament under Henry VIII. complain- 
ed of the difufe of long bows, heretofore 
the fafeguard and defence of this king- 
dom, and the dread and terror of its ene- 
mies. 

Bow is alfo an inftrument formerly ufed at 
fea for taking the fun’s altitude ; confift- 
ing of a large arch of ninety degrees gra- 
duated, a fhank or ftaff, a fhade vane, a 
fight vane, and an horizon vane. It is 
now out of ule. 

Bow, among builders, a beam of wood or 
brafs, with three long ferews, that direct 
a lath of wood or fteel to any arch ; 
chiefly ufed in drawing draughts of thips, 
and projections of the fphere ; or where- 
ever it is requifite to draw large arches. 

Bow, in mufic, an inftrument, which, be- 
ing drawn over the ftrings of a mufical 
inftrument, makes it refound. It is 
compofed of a {mall ftick, to which are 
faftened eighty or an hundred horle hairs, 
and a {crew which ferves to give thefe 
hairs the proper tenfion. In order that 
the bow may touch the ftrings brifkly, it 
is ufval to rub the hairs with rofin. 

Bow, among artificers, an inftrument fo 
called from its figure; in ufe among 
gunfiniths, lock{miths,watch-makers,@¢c. 
for making a drill go. Among turners, 
it is the name of that pole fixed to the 
ceiling, to which they fatten the cord that 
whirls round the piece to be turned. 

Bow-stTaves, imported from the britifh 
plantations, are free; if from Ireland, 
Afia, or Africa, they pay 15s. 4-25 4. 
for every 120; and if from any other 
country, 11. 28. 10,%2d, for the fame 
number. 

Bows of a faddle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwife to receive the upper part 
of a horfe’s back, to give the faddle its 

due 
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due form, and to keep it tight. The 
fore bow, which fuftains the pommel, is 
compofed of the withers, the breafts, the 
points or toes, and thecorking. See the 
article WITHERS, &c. 
The hind bow bears the troufequin or 
quilted roll. The bows are covered with 
finews, that is with bulls pizzles beaten, 
and fo run all over the bows to make 
them ftronger. ‘Then they are ftrength- 
ened with bands of iron to keep them 
tight, and on the lower fide, are nailed 
on the faddle ftraps, with which they 
make faft the girths. 

Bow of a/fhip, that part of her head which 
is contained between the ftern and the af- 
ter-part of the fore-caftle, on either fide ; 
fo that a fhip hath two bows, the ftar- 
board and the larboard, or, as they are 
fometimes called, the weather and the 
lee bow. 

If a fhip have a broad round bow, they 
call it abold bow. If the has a narrow 
thin bow, they fay fhe has a lean bow. 

Bow-.ine. Seethearticle BowLING. 

Bow-PiEces, are the pieces of ordinance 
at the bow of a fhip, 

Rain-Bow. See the article RaIN-Bow. 

Bow-BEARER, an inferior officer of the 
foreft, who is {worn to make inquifition 
of all trefpaffes againft vert or venifon, 
and to attack offenders. 

BOWE, market-town of Devonthire,about 
twelve miles north- weft of Exeter: weft 
longitude 4°, and north latitude 50° 

, 


45’. 
BOWELS, in anatomy, the fame with in- 
teftines. See the article INTESTINES. 
BOWER, in gardening, a place under co- 
vert of trees, differing only from an ar- 
bour, as being round or fquare, and 
made with a kind of dome or ceiling at 
top; whereas the arbour is always built 

long and arched. 

Bower, in the fea-language, the name of 
an anchor carried at the bow of a fhip. 
‘There are generally two bowers, called 
firtt and fecond, great and little, or beft 
and fmall bower. See the article ANn- 
CHOR, 

Lady’s-BowER, or Virgin's. BowER, in bo- 
tany, the englifh name of the clematis. 
See the article CLEMATIS, 

BOWL denotes either a ball of wood, for 
the ule of bowling; or a veffel of capa- 
city, wherein to hold liquors. 

Bowls and buckets of wood, imported, 
pay a duty of 9,¢62d. thedozen; where- 
of 882d. is repaid on exporting them. 


BOWLING, the art of playing at bowls: 
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The firft thing to be obferved in bowlin 
is, the right chufing your bowl, whic 
muft be fuitable to the ground you de- 
fign torun on. ‘Thusy for clofe alleys, 
the flat bow] is the beft ; for open grounds 
of advantage, the round byaffed bow] 5 
and for plain and level fwards, the bowl 
that is as round asa bali. The next is 
to chufe your ground; and laftly to di- 
ftinguifh the rifings, fallings, and ad- 
vantages of the places where you bowl. 
BOWLING, or Bow-LineE, in a fhip, a 
rope made faft to the leech or middle part 
of the outfide of the fail: it is faltened 
by two, three or four ropes, like a crow’s 
foot, to as many parts of the fail; only 
the mizen bowling is faftened to the lower 
end of the yard. This rope belongs to 
all fails, except the {prit-fail and {prit- 
top-fail. The ufe of the bowling is to 
make the fails ftand fharp or clofe, or by 
a wind. 
Sharp the bowling, is hale it taught, or 
pull it hard, Hale up the bowling, that 
is pull it harder forward on. Check or 


eafe, or run up the bowling, that is let — 


it be more flack, 

BOWLING -BRIDLEs are the ropes by which 
pe bowling is faftened to the leech of the 

ail, 

BowLinc-Knort, a knot that will not flip, 
by which the bowling-bridle is faftened to 
the crengles. 

BOWLING-GREEN, a kind of parterre, laid 
with fine turf, defigned for the exercile 
of bowling. See Bowtinc. 


BOWSE, in the fea-language, fignifies as 


much as to hale or pull. ‘Thus bowfing 
upon a tack, is haling upon a tack, 
Bowfe away, that is pull away all to- 
gether. 

Bow-sPrRitT, or BOLT-SPRIT, a kind of 
matt, refting flopewife on the head of the 
main ftem, and having its lower end 


faftened to the partners of the fore-mait, 


and farther fupported by the fore-ftay, 
It carries the fprit-fail, fprit-top-fail, and 
jak-ftaff; and its length is ufually the 
fame with that of the fore; matt. 
BOWYERS, artificers, 
ment or occupation it is to make bows, 
There isa company of bowyers in the city 
of London, firft incorporated in 1623. _ 
BOX, inits moft common acceptation, de- 
notes a {mall cheft or coffer for holding 
things. 
Fire-boxes or tinder-boxes pay, on im- 
portation, a duty of 38. 10,28d. the 
grofs; whereof 3s. 43d. is repaid on 
exportation. Wooden money-boxes pay 
3S 


us 


whofe employ- _ 
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38: 97854. the grofs; whereof 3s, 
254d, is repaid on exportation. Nett~ 


' Boxes pay ris. 622d. the grofs ; where- 


of ros, rid. jis repaid. VPepper-boxes 
pay 4%. 323d, whereof 3s. ,36d, is 
repaid. French-boxes, for marmalade 
or jelly, pay each dozen 3,8. ,33d, 
whereof 1s. 9,2°d, is repaids Sand- 
boxes pay 3s. 10,2°d, the grofs; where- 
of 38: 44d. is repaid. Snuff-boxes, if 
of wood, pay2s. 4,73d. the dozen; 
whereof 2's. 132d. is repaid: if of 
horn, they pay 4s. 9;45d. the dozen ; 
43. 3<25d. being drawn back: if of 
ivory or tortoife-fhell, they pay 9s. 
622d. the dozen; whereof 8s, 73d. 
is drawn back. Soap-boxes pay 75. 
8,40. the fhock, containing: fixty boxes. 
Spice-boxes pay 1s. 18°d. the dozen. 
‘Tobacco-boxes. pay 5s. 9;32d. the 
grofs. Touch-boxes, covered with lea- 
ther, pay only.6,23d. the dozen; but 
# the leather: be the moft valuable part, 
they: pay 6s. 11,25d. for every, 20's. 
value upon oath: if covered witli velvet, 
they pay 2s. 10>°5d, the dozen': and 
if of iron) or other metal gilt, they pay 
3s. 10,20d, the dozen: in all which 
cafes, a proportionable draw-back ‘is al- 
lowed, 


Box is alfo ufed for an uncertain quantity 


. 


or meafure: thus a box of quick-filver 
_ contains from onetotwo hundred weight; 
a box of prunella’, only fourteen pounds; 


a box of rings for keys, two grofs, &e. 


Box of a plough, the crofs piece in the head 


of a plough, which fupports the two crow- 
faves. See the article PLlouGH, 


Box, or Box-TREeE#, in botany, ‘the en- 


2 


glifh name of ‘the buxus. See Buxus. 
The turner, engraver, carver, mathema- 
tieal inftrument, comb, and pipe makers, 
givea great’ price for this wood by weight, 
as weil as by meafure. It makes wheels 
or fhivers, pins for blocks and pullic¢s, 
pegs for mufical inftruments,nut-crackers, 
weaver’s fhuttles, collar-fticks, bump- 
fticks and dfeffers for fhoemskers, rulers, 
roHing-pins, pefttes, mall+balls, beetles, 
tops, tallies, chefs-men, f{crews, bobbins, 
cups, {poons, and the ftrongeft of all 
axle-trees. 


BOXERS; a kind of athlete, who combat 


or contend for victory with their fifts, 
and amount to the fame with what, among 
the Romans, were « alled pugiles, 

The antient boxers battled with great 
force and fury, infomuch as to: dafh. out 
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each other's tecthi, break bones) afid often 
kill each other. The ftrangeé disfigure- 
ments thef€ boxers underwent were fuchy 
that frequently they could not be known, 
and rendered them the objeét’ of many 
railleties. In the Greek anthology, there 
are four epigrams of the poet Lucilius, 
and one of Lucian; wherein their dif- 
figureménts are pleafantly enovgh ex- 
poled. 


BOXING, the exercifé of fi hting with the 


fifts, either naked, or with a ftone or lea- 
den’ ball grafped’ in them: in which 
fenfe, boxing coincides with the wvypaixn 
of the Greeks, the pugillatus of the Ro- 
mans, and what, on our amphitheatres, 
is fometimes called trial of manhood. 
When the champions had epaipas, or balls, 
whether of lead or ftone, it was properly 
denominated saip:perxta. 

The antient boxing differed from the 
pugna cefluum, in which the combatants 
had leathern thongs on their hands, and: 
balls to offend their antagonifts; though 
this diftinétion is frequently overlooked, 
and fighting with the ceftus ranked as a 
part of the bufinefs of pugiles : in which 
view, we may diftinguifh three fpecies of 
boxing; the firft, where both the hands 
and the head were abfolutely naked, as is 
prattifed among us; the fecond, where 
the hands were armed with fphere, but 
the head naked; the third, where the 
head was armed with a kind of cap or 
cover, called ampbotides, chiefly to de- 
fend the ears and temples, and the hands 
alfo farnifhed with ceftufes. Boxing is 
an antient exercift, having been in ufe in 
the heroic times, before the invention of 
iron’or weapons. Thofe who prepared 
themfelves for it, ufed all the means that 
could be contrived ‘to render themfelves 
fat and flefhy, that they might be better 
able to endure blows ;° whence corpulent 
men or women were ufually called ‘pu- 
giles, according to Terence; Siqua eff 
habitior paulo, pugilem effe aiunt. 


BOXING, among failors, is ufed to denote 


the rehearfing the feveral points of the 
compafs in their proper order. 


BOxinG is alfo ufed for the tapping of a 


tree, to make it yield its juice. See the 
articles BLEEDING, SAP, &c. 

The boxing of maple is performed by 
making a hole with an ax or chiffel into 
the fide of the tree, about a foot from the 
ground ; out of it flows a liquor from 
which fugar is made. 


BOXTEL, atown of dutcli Brabant, fi- 


tuated on the riyer Bommel), about eight 
miles 


a a a) 
tniles fouth of Boifledac, in eaft longi« 
tude 5? 16’, and north latitude 51° 30’. 

BOXTHUDE, a town of the dutchy of 
Bremen, in Germany, about fifteen miles 
weft of Hamburgh, fubject to the ele&tor 
of Hanover: ealt long. 9° 16’, and north 
latitude 53° so’, 

BOYAR, a term ufed for a grandee of 
Ruffia and Tranfylvania. 

‘Becman fays, that the boyars are the 
upper nobility ; and adds, that the czar 
of Mufcovy, in his diplomas, names the 
boyars before the way-wodes. Sce the ar- 
ticle Way-woDe. 

BOYAU, in fortification, a ditch covered 
with a parapet, which ferves as a com- 
munication between two trenches. It 
runs parallel to the works of the body of 
the place, and ferves asa line of contra- 
valiation, not only to hinder the fallies of 
the befieged, but alfo to fecure the mi- 
ners. But when it is a particular cut that 
runs from the trenches to cover fome {pot 
of ground, it is drawn fo as not to be en- 
filaded, or {toured by the fhot from the 
town, 

BOYES, idolatrous priefls among the fa- 
vages of Florida. j : 
Every prieft attends a particular idol, 
and the natives addrefs themfelves to the 
prieft of that idol, to which they intend 
to pay their devotion. : 
The idol is invoked in hymns, and his 
ufual offering is the {moke of tobacco. 

BOYLE’S Lectures, a courfe of fermons 
fet on foot, in London, by the honourable 
Robert Boyle in 1691 ; the defign of which 
isto prove the truth of the chriftian reli- 
gion againft infidels, without defcending 
to any controverfies among chriftians, 

BOYNE, a river of Ireland, which taking 
its rife in Queen’s county, in.the province 
of Leinfter, runs north-eaft by Trim and 
Cavan, and falls into the irifh channel, a 
little below Drogheda. 

B QUADRO, QuapraTo, or DuRALe, 
in mufic, cailed by the French b quarre, 
from its figure 7) . This.is what we call 
B natural or fharp, in diftin@ion to B 
mol or flat. See FLATs and SHARP. 
If the flat |, be placed before a note in 
the thorough bafs, it intimates, that its 
third is to be minor; and if placed with 
any cypher over a note in the bals, as 

b 6,0r 1, 5, Ge. it denotes, that the 

fifth or fixth thereto are to be flat. But 

if the quadro } be placed over any note, 

or with a cypher, in the thorough bafs, 
VoL, I, 
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it has the contrary effet ; for thereby the © 
note or interval thereto is raifed toitsna- ~ 
tural order, .  * Ss 
BRABANT, a large province of the Ne- 
therlands, lying eaftward of Flanders : 
the greater part of it is fubjeét to’the 
houfe of Auftria, the capital Bruffels ; 
and the reft to the Dutch, their capital 
Breda. 
BRABEJUM, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia clafs of plants the — 
flower of which confits of four linear 
obtufe petals in the lower part ereét, and — 
forming a kind of tube; in the upper 
turned backward. _ The fruit isa drupe = 
of the drier kind, of an oval figure and E 


seta g 


hairy : the kernel is oval, ] 


BRABEUTES, or BraseuTa, BeaCedtuc, Be 
in antiqu gh an officer among the Greeks, 
who prefided at the public games, and *” 
decided controverfies that happened a- > 
mong the antagonilts in the gymnicalex- 
ercifes. The number of brabeutze was —» 
not fixed : fometimes there was only one, 
but more commonly they amounted to. 
nine or ten. ‘ash, 

BRACCIANO, a town of St, Peter’s pa- 
trimony, about twelve miles north of 
Rome, fituated on the wett fide of a lake, 
to which it gives name: eaft longitude . 
13°, and north latitude 42°. te. 

BRACE is commonly taken for acouple 
or pair, and applied by huntimen to fe- 
veral beafts of game, as a brace of bucks, 
foxes, hares, &c. ‘ ea 

Brack, in architecture, a piece of timber 
framed in with bevil joints, the ule of » 
which is to keep the building from fwerv- 
ing either way, When the brace is fram- 
ed into the king-pieces or principal raf- 
ters, it is by fome called a ftrut. . 

Bracks, in the fea-language, are ropes 
belonging to all the yards of a fhip, ex- _ 
cept the mizen, two to each yard, reeved 
through blocks that are faftened to pen- 
nants, feized to the yard-arms, ‘Their 
ufe is either to fquare, or traverfe the 
yards, Hence to brace the yard, is to 
bring it to either fide. All braces come 
aftward on, as the main brace comes to 
the poop, the main-top-fail brace comes 
to the mizen-top, and thence to the main 
fhrouds : the fore and fore-top-fail braces 
come down by the main and main-top- 
fail ftays, and fo of the reft. But the 
mizen-bowline ferves to brace to the yard, 
and the crofs-jack braces are brought for- 
wards to the main-fhrouds when the fhip 


fails clofe by a wind, 
Ae BRACED, 
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BRACED, in heraldry, a term for the in- _eules, called, in’englith, wheel-animals, 
termingling three chevronels, See plate See WHEEL=aN IMALS, 
XXXII. fig. 2. BRACHIUM, Arm, in pe i one 
BRACELET, an ornament worn on the of the fuperior extremities of the human 


BRACHIAL-NERVE, 


wrift, much ufed among the antients : 
it was made of different materials, and 
in different fathions, according to the 
age and quality of the wearer. 

Bracelets are ftill worn by the favages of 
Africa, who are fo exceflively fond of 
them, as to give the richeft commodities, 
and even their fathers, wives, and chil- 
dren, in exchange for thofe made of no 
richer materials than fhells, glafs, beads, 
and the like. 

Bracelets of glafs pay 3s. 8,1!d. the 
fmall grofs, containing twelve bundles 
or dickers; and, if of the french manu- 
facture, they pay 4s. 1,26d. for the 
fame quantity: a proportionable draw- 
back is allowed in each cafe. 
BRACHLAEUS, in anatomy, a name given 
to two muicles, which are flexors of the 
cubitus, and diitinguifhed by the appel- 
lations of exteruus and internus. 

The brachizus externus rifes tendinous 
with two heads; one of them, which is 
broader, has its origin from the cora- 
coide procefs; the other, which is flen- 
‘der and Jonger, from the acetabulum of 
the fcapula. This defcends in the chan- 
nel of the humerus under the ligament of 
the joint, becomes flefhy, and joins with 
the former; and after this, runs near 
the infertion of the deltoides in the ante- 
rior part of the arm, and ends partly by 
a round tendon, in the tubercle of the 
radius, a littie below its upper head, and 
partly by a round tendon, in the com- 
mon membrane, which furrounds all the 
mufcles of the cnbitus. This tendon is 
fometimes cut in bleeding, and very bad 
confequences attend the accident. 

The brachizeus internus arifes juft below 
the end of the deltoides, and is inferted in 
the tubercle of the ulna, a little below its 
upper head, 

BRACHIAL, in a general fenfe, denotes 
fomething belonging to thearm. See the 
article ARM. 

See the article 
NERVE. 

Bracuia tis is particularly ufed for a thick 
and broad mufcle of the arm, lying be- 
tween the fhoulder-bone and the elbow ; 
its fore-part being covered all the way by 
the two flethy bodies of the biceps. See 
the article Biceps. 

BRACHIONUS, in zoology, the name 
given by Dr. Hill, to a genus of animal. 


body, comprehending the fcapula, the os 
humeri, the cubit, and the hand. See the 
articles SCAPULA, Arm, &c. * 


BRACHMANS, a fe& of indian philo- 


fophers, known to the antient Greeks 
by the name of gymnofophifts. The 
antient brachmans lived upon herbs and 
pulfe, and abftained from every thing 
that had life in it. They lived in foli- 
tude without matrimony, and without 
property ; and they withed ardently for 
death, confidering life only as a burden. 
The modern brachmans make up one of 
the cafts or tribes of the banians. They 
are the priefts of that people, and per- 
form their office of praying and reading 
the law, with feveral mimical geftures, 
and a kind of quavering voice, They 
believe, that, in the beginning, nothing 
but God and the water exifted, and that 
the fupreme being, defirous to create the 
world, caufed the leaf of a tree, in the 
thape of a child playing with its great toe 
in its mouth, to float on the water, 
From its navel there iffued out a flower, 
whence Brama drew his original, who 
was intrufted by God with the creation 
of the world, and prefides over it with 
an abfolute fway. They make no di- 
ftin&tion between the fouls of men and 
brutes, but fay the dignity of the hu- 
man foul confifts in being placed in a bet- 
ter body, and having more room to dife 
play its faculties. ‘They allow of re- 
wards and punifhments after this life ; 
and have fo great a veneration for cows, 
that they look on themfelves as bleffed, 
if they can but die with the tail of one 
of them in their hand. They have pre- 
ferved fome noble fragments of the know- 
ledge of the antient brachmans, They 
are fkilful arithmeticians, and calculate, 
with great exaétnefs, eclipfes of the fun 
and moon. They are remarkable for 
their religious aufterities. One of them 
has been known to make a vow, to wear 
about his neck a heavy collar of iron for 
a confiderable time: another to. chain 
himfelf by the foot to a tree, with a firm 
refolution to die in that place: and ano- 
ther to walk in wooden hoes ftuck full of 
nails on the infide. Their divine wor- 
fhip confifts chiefly of proceffions, made 
in honour of their deities, They have a 
college at Bawara, a city feated onthe ~ 


Ganges. 
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BRACHURUS, the name of a genus of 


animalcules, with tails fhorter than their 
bedies, and no vifible limbs, 

BRACHYGRAPHY, the art of fhott- 
hand-writings See TacuyGRAPHY. 
In England we have various methods of 
fhort-hand, and thofe eafier, fpeedier, 
and more commodious, than are known 
in any other part of the world, witnefs 
Webiter’s, Wefton’s, MacAulay’s, and 
feveral other fhort-hands. 

BRACHYPYRENIA, in the hiftory of 
foilils, a genus of feptaria, with a fhort 
roundifh nucleus. “See SEPTARIZA. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA, in natural hi- 
ftory, the name by which Dr. Hill calls 
thole eryftals, which are compoled of a 
fhort hexangular column, terminated at 
each end by an hexangular pyramid. 
See the article CRYSTAL. 

BRACKET, among carpenters, &c. a 
kind of wooden ftay, ferving to fupport 
fhelves, and the like, 

BRACKETS, in a fhip, the {mall knees, 
ferving to fupport the galleries, and 
commonly carved. Alfo the timbers that 
fupport the gratings in the head, are 
called brackets. 

BRACKETS, in gunnery, are the cheeks of 
the carriage of a mortar: they are made 
of ftrong planks of wood, of almoft a 
femicircular figure, and bound round 
with thick iron plates; they are fixed to 
the beds by four bolts, which are called 
bed-bolts; they rife up on each fide of the 
mortar, and ferve to keep her at any ele- 
vation, by means of fome ftrong iron 
bolts, called bracket-bolts, which go 
through thefe cheeks or brackets. 

BRACKLAW, the capital of the palati- 
nate of Bracklaw, in Podolia, in Po- 
Jand, fituated on the river Bog, an hun- 
dred and ten miles eaft of Kaminec: 
eaft long. 29° 20’, and north lat, 48°. 

BRACKLEY, a borough town of Nor- 
thamptonfhire, about fifteen miles fouth- 
weit of Northampton: weft longitude 
x° 15’, and north latitude 52°, 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

BRACTEA, in natural hiftory, denotes 
a {pangle, or thin flake of any fubltance. 

BracTea, in botany, denotes the floral 
leaf, 

BRACTEARIA, in natural hiftory, a 
genus of tales, compoled of {mall plates 
in form of fpangles, each plate being 
either very thin, or fiffile into very thin 
ones, 

Of this genus there are a great many fpe- 
cies, called, from their different colours, 
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mica aurea, or gold-glimmer ; and mica 

argentea, filyer-glimmer, or cat’s-filver, 

&e, 

BRAD, in geography, a town of Sclavo- 
nia, fituated on the north fide of the river 
Save, eighteen miles fouth of Pofega ; 
eaft longitude 18° 40%, and north latfs 
tude 4<° 20’. 

BRADFIELD, a market-town in Effex, 
fourteen miles north cf Chelmsford ; 
ealt long. 30’, and north lat. 51° 54’, 

BRADFORD, a market-town in Wilt- 
fhire, about nine miles weft of the De- 
vizes: eaft longitude 2° 40’, and north 
latitude ¢1° 20/, 

BRADFORTH, a market-town of Yorke 
fhire, thirty miles fouth-weft of York : 
welt long. 1° 35’, and north lat. 53° 40’, 

BRADNICH, a market-town of Devon- 
fhire, ten miles north of Exeter: weft 
long. 3° 35’, and north lat. 50° 45’. 

BRADS, among artificers, a kind of nails 
ufed in building, which have no fpread- 
ing head, as other nails have. They 
are diftinguifhed, by ironmongers, by fix 
names, as joiner’s-brads, flooring-brads, 
batten- brads, bill-brads, or quarter- heads, 
Gc, Joiner’s-brads are for hard wain- 
{cot, batten brads for foft wainfcot; bill- 
brads are ufed' when a floor is laid in 
hafte, or for thallow joifls fubje&t to 
warp. See the article NaiLs, 

BRADYPUS, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds, of the order of the anthro- 
pomorpha of Linneus, otherwife called 
zgnavyus, and in englifh the floath ; the 
charaéters of which-are, that its feet have 
no great toe, and are made for climbing. 
See the article ANTHROPOMORPHA, 
Of this genus there are two {pecies. 1. 
The american floath, with a fhort tail, 
and only three toes on each foot. 2. The 
ceylon floath, with only two toes on each 
foot, andno tail. Seethearticle SLOATH. 

BRAG, an ingenious and pleafant game at 
cards, wherein as many may partake as 
the cards will fupply ; the eldeft hand 
dealing three to each perfon at one time, 
and turning up the laft card all round. 
This done, each gamefter puts down 
three ftakes, one foreach card, The firft 
ftake is won by the beft card turned up 
in the dealing round ; beginning from the 
ace, king, queen, knave, and fo down- 
wards. When cards of the fame valueare 
turned up to two or more of the gamef- 
ters, the eldeit hand gains; but it is 
to be obferved, that the ace of dia- 
monds wins, to whatever hand it be 


turned up, 
Aaay The 
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- "The fecond ftake is won by what is called 
the brag, which confifts in one of the 
gamefters challenging the reft to produce 
cards equal to his: now it.is to be ob- 
férved, that a pair of aces is the beft brag, 
a pair of kings the next, and foon; and 
a pair of any fort wins the ftake from the 
moft valuable fingle card. In this part 
confifts the great diverfion of the game; 
for, by the artful management of the 
looks, geftures, and voice, it frequently 
happens, that a pair of fives, treys, or 

‘ ~ even duces, out-brags a much higher pair, 

and even fome pairs royal, to the no {mall 
meriment of the company. The knave 
of clubs is here a principal favourite, 
making a pair with any other card in 
hand, and with any other two cards a 
pair royal. 
The third ftake is won by the perfon,who 
firft makes up the cards in his hand one 
and thirty; each ‘dignified card going 
for ten, and drawing from the pack, as 
ufual ‘in this game, 

BRAGA, the capital of the province of 
Entre-minho-duro, in Portugal, fituated 
on the river Cavado, thirty-two miles 
north of Porto: weft longitude 8° 40’, 
and north latitude 41° 20. 

BRAGANZA, a city of the province of 
Tralofmontes, in Portugal, fituated on 
the river Sabor, in 7° wett longitude, and 

1° 50! north Jatitude. 

BRAGGOT, a kind of drink made of 
malt, honey, and {pices, much ufed in 
Wales. ; 

BRAIL, or Brats, ina fhip, are fmall 
ropes made ufe of to furl the fails acrofs : 
they belong only to the two courfes and 
the mizen-fail; they are reeved through 
the blocks, feized on each fide the ties, 
and come down hefore the fail, being at 
the very fkirt thereof faftened to the 
cringles; their ufe is, when the fail is 
furled acrofs, to hale up its bunt, that it 
may the more eafily be taken up or let 
fall. Hale up the brails, or brail up the 
fail, that is, hale up the fail, in order to 
be furled-or bound clofe te the yard. 

BRAILGW, a town of Podolia, in Po- 
Jand, fituated on the river Bog,’ forty 
miles north of Bracklaw: ealt longitude 
29°, and north latitude 48° sof, 

PRAIN,.in anatomy, that foft white mafs 
inclofed in the cranium or fkull, in which 
all the organs of fenfe terminate, and the 
foul is fuppofed principally to refide. 
The brain is furrounded by three mem- 
branes, called menynges and matres ; 
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thefe are the dura mater, the arachnoides, 
and the pia mater. See the article Dura 
MATER, &ce. 

The general mafs is divided into three 
parts or portions, the cerebrum, or brain 
properly fo called, the cerebellum, and 
the medulla oblongata; to thefe three 
parts, contained with the cranium, fome 
add a fourth, zx. the medulla fpinalis, 
which is a continuation of the medulla 
oblongata, See CEREBELLUM, &c. 
‘The cerebrum, or brain properly fo call- 
ed, is a mafs of a moderate confiftence, 
and of a greyifh colour on the outer fur- 
face; the upper part is of an oval figure : 
itis flatier on the lower part, each lateral 
half of which is divided into three emi- 
nences, called lob&s ; one anterior, one 
middle, and one pofterior. It is divided 
into two hemifpheres, by means of the 
proceflus falciformis of the dura mater, 
and thefe again are divided into the ante- 
rior and pofterior lobes, between which 
there is a large inferior protuberance that 
goes by the fame name ; fo that, in each 
hemifphere, there are thyee lobes ; one 
anterior, one middle, and one pofterior. 
Each lateral portion of the cerebrum has 
three fides ; one fuperior, which is con- 
vex ; one inferior, which is uneven ; and 
one lateral, which is flat, and turned to- 
wards the falx : through the whole fur- 
face of thefe three fides, we fee inequali- 
ties or windings, like the circumvolu- 
tions of the inteftines, formed by waving 
freaks or furrows, very deep and narrow, 
into which the fepta of the pia mater in- 
finuate themfelves, 
The human brain is, in general, fo large — 
as to weigh about four pounds. It is 
three times as much, in-quantity, as the 
brain of an ox. Its fubftance, on cutting 
a part of it, is found to be of two kinds ; 
the exterior, or cortical part ; and the in- 
terior, or medullary part. The cortical 
part of the brain is about.a fixth of an — 
inch in thicknefs; the ftruéture of tHe 
interior part is fibrous, and tubular, This 
laft has its crigin from the extremely 
{mall arteries of the exterior or cortical 
part: and its termination is the begin- 
ning of the nerves: it is fomewhat harder 
than the cortical part. 
In taking thé brain carefully out of the 
fkull, there are difting uifhed, in the lower 
part of the medulla oblongata, the nerves 
of the brain, which are commonly-faid 
to be ten pair, though, in reality, only 
nine; they are, for the fake of memory, 
reduced 
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reduced into the form of two latin verfes: 
‘Olfaciess, ceruens, oculofque movens, 

patienfque, ’ 
Guftans, abducens, audienfque, vaganfque, 
loquenjque. 

Remarkable parts of the Brain, The moft 
remarkable parts of the brain are, 1. The 
corpus callofum, which appears between 
the two hemifpheres of the cerebrum. 
2. The ventricles of the brain, in the 
examination of which we are to obferve 
the feptum lucidum, the fornix, the 
plexus choroideus, the corpora ftriata, and 
the thalami nervorum opticorum. 3. 
The nates and teftes ; and under thefe 
the valvula magna cerebri and the aque- 
dué& of Sylvius. For the defcription of 
each of which, fee the article Corpus 
CALLOSUM, &c, 

Veffels of the Brain. Thefe are, befides 
the arteries, veins, and inveftient mem- 
branes, the pituitary gland, the rete mi- 
rabile, &c. See the articles PITUITARY 
GuanD, and RETE MIRABILE. 

The ules of the brain, in general, are, 
1, To be of the utmoft importance and 
affiftance to the animal fun&ions. 2, 
To fecrete the animal fpirits, and to tranf- 
mit them to the nerves, for the neceffities 
of fenfation and motion, 

The cerebrum is fuppofed to be particu- 
Jarly conftruéied for the fecretion of the 
animal; the cerebellum, for the vital 
and natural fpirits. The particular 
ufes to which the feveral parts of the 
brain are deftined, are wholly unknown. 

BRAIN LE COMPTE, atown of Hainalt, 
in the Auftrian Netherlands, fifteen miles 
fouth-eaft of Bruffels, and nine north- 
eaft of Mons: eaft longitude 4°, and 
north latitude 50° 40’. 

BRAINTREE, a market-town of Effex, 
twelve miles north of Chelmsford: ealt 
longitude 35’, and north lat. 51° so’. 

BRAKE denotes female fern, or the place 
where it grows: alfoa fharp bit or fnaffle 
for horfes; and a baker’s kneading 
trough : alfo an inftrument with teeth, to 
bruite flax or hemp. 

BRAKEL, a town of the bifhopric of 
Paderborn, in the circle of Weftphalia, 
in Germany: eaft longitude 9°, and 
north latitude 51° 40’. 

BRAMA, the Bream, in ichthyology, 
the name of a frefh-water fifh, called by 
authors the cyprinus, with all its fins 
black, and twenty-feven bones in the 
pinna ani. 
and the article CyPRINUS. , 

BRAMANT, a town of Savoy, thirty- 
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five miles north-weft of Turin; eaft 
long. 6° 45’, and north lat. 45°. 

BRAMBER, a borough-town of Suffex, 

“about fixteen miles fouth-eaft of Grin- 
fted: weft long, 15’, and north latitude 
50° 50'. iy 
It fends two members to parliament. 

BRAMBLE, or BrRaMBLE-BusH, in bo- 
tany, the englifh name of the rubus of _ 
authors. See the article RuBus, 

BRRAMBLE-NET, otherwife called hallier, is 
a net to catch birds in, of feveral fizes ; 
the great mafhes mult be four inches 
fquare; thofe of the leaft fize are three or 
four inches fquare; and thofe of the 
biggeft five. Inthe depth, they fhould 
not be above three or four inches ; but 
as for the length, they may be enlarged 
at pleafure ; the fhorteft being eighteen 
feet long, ' 

BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLING, in ornitho- 
logy, the englifh name of a bird, called 
by authors montifringilla. See the article 
MONTIFRINGILLA. 

BRAMINS, the name of the priefts a- 
mong the idolatrous Indians; the fuc- 
ceffors of the antient brachmans. See the | 
article BRACHMANS. 

BRAMPORE, a town of the hither penin- 
fula of India: eaft longitude 77°, and 
north latitude 212° 30%, 

BRAMPTON, a market-town of Cum- 
berland, about fix miles north-eaft of 
Carlifle : weft longitude 2° 40’, and north 
latitude 54° so’. 

BRAMYARD, a market-town of Here- © 
fordfhire, about twelve miles north-eaft | 
of Hereford: welt longitude 2° 30’, and 
north latitude 52° 20’, 

BRAN, the fkins or hufks of corn, efpe- 
cially wheat ground, feparated from the 
flour by a fieve or boulter. 

It is of wheat-bran that ftarch-makers” 
make their ftarch, The dyers, reckon 
bran among the non-colouring drugs, and 
ule it for making, what they call, the 
four waters, with which they prepare 
their feveral dyes. 

Bran, being of a porous fpungy fubftance, 
is ufed, in pharmacy, as a fuppurative 
and digeftive medicine, In the compo- 
fition of a cataplafm, the warmth of the 
part it is applied to, fo rarefies the bran, 
that, being kept from the external air, 
all, that can tranfpire, will be fucked up 
into its interftices, However, it fhould 
be applied, where there is good proba- — 
bility of the matter’s tranfpiring; other- | 
wife it will draw more to the part, and 
thereby increale the malady. ‘ 

BRANCH, 


ye 
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BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, 


or a part, which, {prouting out from the 


trunk, helps to form the head or crown 


thereof. 

As branches have their outward parts 
common with the chief ftem, fo, in like 
manner, do their inward confift of a mul- 
titude of tubes, which are alfo provided 
with a number of fmall glands, veins, 
and mutcles interfperfed here and there, 
where the fap, coming from the firft ca- 
nal, is rendered much more delicate. 
Branches are diftinguifhed into various 
kinds: x, Wood-branches, which are 
thofe that form the fhape of the tree, and 
are to be pruned from four to twelve 
inches, accerding to the vigour of the 
tree. 2. Fruit-branches, which are flen- 
derer than the wood-branches, and have 
their eyes near to one another and large, 
by which the fruit-buds are formed. If 
they are too Jong, they are to be topped ; 
but if they are of ajult length, they are to 
be preferved, only juft cutting off the 
extremity. 3. Branch-half-wood, that 
which, being too flender for a wood- 
branch, and too big for a fruit-branch, 
3s cut off at the length of two or three 
inches, to make it produce a better fhoot, 
whether wood or fruit. 4. Irregular 
branches, which are finall and confufed. 
They muft be cut off, becaufe they are 
neither fit for wood nor fruit. 5. Branches 
of falfe-wood, hele are fuch as grow 
upon the true wood branches, and have 
flat eyes at a diftance one from another } 
for which reafon they are ufelefs, and 
therefore muft be cut off. 6, Luxuriant 
branches, which are fuch as fhoot out 
from the large wood-branches. ‘Thefe 
are as taper and as big about as one’s fin- 
ger, the back being fmooth and even, 
and having broad eyes at a diftance from 
one another, Thefe muft all be cut off. 
g- Spurious wood-branches, fuch as 
come contrary to the order of nature ; 
or otherwife than from the cuts of the 
preceding year, or which, coming on 
fuch cuts, are big in the place where 
they fhould be finall. 

The diftinguithing marks of good branches 
are, that the eyes, in the whole extent, be 
thick, well fed, and very clofe one to an- 
other. The good ftrong branches are em- 
ployed in producing yearly, on their ex- 
tremities, other new branches, fome ftrong 
and others weak, The good weak branches 
are, fuch as are well placed, and, being of 
a mean thicknefs and length, may be 
able to produce, fpeedily, beautiful and 
good finit. 


The diftinguifhing marks of bad branchee 
are, when, in the lower part, the eyes 
are flat, ill fed, and hardly formed, and 
at a large diftance one from another. 

Brawcu 1s likewife a term ufed in genea- 
logy and anatomy. Thus we fay, the 
branch of a family, the branch of an ar- 
tery, the branch of a vein, 

BRANCHES of a bridle, in the manege, are 

two pieces of iron bended, which, in 
the interval, between the one and the 
other, bear the bit-mouth, the crofs- 
chains, and the curb ; fo that on one end 
they anfwer to the head-itall, and on the 
other to the reins, in order to keep the 
horfe’s head in fubje&tion, With regard 
to their form and ftruéture, branches are 
either ftrait, in form of a piftol, for young 
horfes to form their mouth; or, after 
the conftable of France’s fafhion, proper 
for a horfe that carries his head well. 
Some are in form of a gigot or leg, 
which will prevent horfes from carrying © 
too low: fome in form of a bent knee, 
contrived for horfes that arm themfelves 
againft the operation of the bit; and 
others after the french fafhion, which is 
hardly about 3 of an inch at the fevil 
hole, and kneed xi inch at the jarret or 
ham. 
It is to be obferved, 1. That the farther 
the branch is from an horfe’s neck, the 
more effect it will have, 2, That fhort 
branches ceteris paribus are ruder, and 
their effeSts more fudden, than thofe of 
longer. 3. That the branch is’ to be 
proportioned to the length of a horfe’s 
neck ; and one may fooner err in chufing 
one too fhort than too long, 

BRANCHES of ogives, in architecture, are 
the arches of gothic vaults, Thefe arches 
traverfing from one angle to another dia- 
gonal wife, form a crofs between the 
other arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diagonals. 

BRANCH ofa trench. See Borau. 

BRANCH of a@ mine. See GALLERY. 

BRANCHERY, in the anatomy of plants, 

denotes the ramifications of the fuccife- 
rous veffels difperfed through the paren- 
chyma, or pulpy part of fruits. 
The main branches are ufually twenty 
in number; one half, or fifteen, being 
diftributed over the parenchyma, and the 
reft, running from the flalk in a ftraight 
line, meet the former at the cork or fhoot 
of the flower: tothefe laft the coats of 
the kernels are faftened. 

BRANCHIZ, GILLs, in the anatomy of 
fifhes, the parts correfponding to the 
lungs of land animals, by which fithes 

take 
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take in and throw our again a certain 
quantity of water, impregnated with air. 
All fithes, except the cetaceous ones and 
the petromyzum, are furfnifhed with. thefe 
organs of refpiration ; which are always 
eight in number, four on each fide the 
throat. That next the heart is always 
the leaft, the reft increafing in order as 
they ftand near the head of the fifh. 
Each of thele gills is compofed of a bony 
Jamina, in form of a femicircle, for the 
moft part; and on its convex fide ftand 
the leaves or lamellz, like fo many fickles, 
The whole convex part of the lamelle is 
befet with hairs, which are longeft near 
the bafe, and decreafe gradually as they 
approach towards the point. ‘There are 
alfo hairs on the concave fide of the la- 
mellz, but fhorter than the others, and 
continued only to its middle, 

The convex fide of one lamina, is fitted 
into the concave fide of the next fuperior 
one; and all of them are connetted to- 
gether by means of a membrane, which 
reaches from their bafe half way their 
height, where it grows thicker, and in 
fome meafure refembles arope. The reft 
of the lamina is free, and terminates in a 
very fine and flexible point. 

As to the ufe of thefe gills, they feem to 
be defigned to receive the blood protruded 
from the heart into the aorta, and con- 
vey it into the extremities of the lamellz ; 
from whence being returned by veins, it 
is diftributed over the body of the fith. 
BRANCHIARUM ForamiINa, apertures 
of the gills, In moft fifhes there is only 
one aperture; in the cartilaginous ones, 
thefe apertures are ten in number, five 
on each fide; and in the petromyzon 
or lamprey, there are no Jefs than four- 
teen of thefe apertures, feven on each 
fide. 

As to the cetaceous fifhes, they have no 
aperture of this kind; and the reafon 
feems to be, becaufe they are furnifhed 
with lungs. 

BRANCHIDZ, in grecian antiquity, 
priefts of the temple of Apollo, which 
was at Didymus in Ionia, a province of 
leffer Afia, towards the A°gean fea, upon 
the frontiers of Caria. ‘They opened to 
Xerxes the temple of Apollo, the riches 
whereof he took away. After which, 
thinking it unfafe to ftay in Greece, they 
fled to Sogdiana, on the other fide of the 
Cafpian fea, upon the frontiers of Per- 
fia, where they built a city, ealled by 
their own name: but they did not ef- 
cape the punifament of their crime: for 
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Alexander the great having conquered 
Darius; king of Perfia; and being in- 
formed of their treachery, put them all 
to the fword, and razed their city, thus 
punifhing the impiety of the fathers in 
their pofterity. 


BRANCHIOSTEGI, in ichthyology, one 


of the five general orders of fifhes, where- 
of ‘the rays of the fins are indeed bony, 
like thofe of the malacopterygii and acan- 
thopterygii ; from which, however, they 
are diftinguifhed by having no bones, or 
oficulz, in the branchie or gills. 

Of this order there are only four genera, 
wiz, the baliftes, oftracion, cyclopterus, 
and Jophius. See BaLisTEs, &c. 


BRANCHON, a town of the Auftrian Ne- 


therlands, about eight miles north of 
Namur ; eaft longitude 4° 50’, and north 
latitude 50° 32’. 


BRANCHUS, Bavx@-, a defluxion of hu-. 


mours upon the fauces, being a {pecies of 
catarrh. See the article CATARRH. 


BRAND-HERRING, a kind of herring 


catched by the Dutch. It pays no duty 
of importation in Holland ; and for ex- 
portation, it pays two livres and ten fti- 
vers per laft of 12 tuns, according to the 
new book of rates made in Holland in ‘the 
year 31725. 


BRANDEIS, a town of Bohemia, fituated 


on the river Elbe, ten miles north-eait of 
Prague: eaft longitude 14° 25’, north 
latitude 50° 15’. 


BRANDENBURG, a city of the margui- 
fate of Brandenburg, in Germany, fitu- 


ated on the river Havel, twenty-fix miles 
weft of Berlin: eaftlongitude 13°, north 
latitude 52° 25’. 

It was once the capital of Brandenburg ; 
but is now on the decline, fince Berlin 
fupplanted it. 


BRANDON, a market town of Suffolk, 


ten miles north of Bury : eaft longitude 
45, north latitude 52° 30’, 

It gives the title of guke to his grace the 
duke of Hamilton. 


BRANDY, a fpirituous and inflammable 


liquor, extraéted from wine and other 
liquors, by diftillation, which is moft 
commonly performed by the balneum ma- 
riz; but fometimes alfo by a fall flam- 
ing fire. See DIsTILLATION, 
The veffels ufed in this operation, are 
commonly of copper; fome diftillers, in 
order to cool the brandy, make the neck 
of the matrafs, which is very long, and 
of a ferpentine or winding. figure, pafs 
through a tun of cold water. 
In order to diftil brandy, they fill the 
cucurbi 
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eucurbit half full with the liquor they 
would extra& it from, which they put 
over a moderate fire, till about the fixth 
part of it be diftilled, or till they perceive 
that which falls into the recipient, is no 
Jonger inflammable. Brandy diftilled a 
fecond time, iscalled fpirit of wine; and 
this fpirit, purified again by one or by 
feveral diftiliations, is what they call 
f{pirit of wine re&tified. The fecond dif- 
tillation is made in the ba/zeum maria, 

and in a glafs cucurbit, till the brandy 
that was put into it be reduced into one 
half, and this half is again rectified, as 
often as the operator thinks proper. To 
try the goodnefs of the reétified fpirit of 
wine, you muft examine whether, when 
lighted into a blaze, it confumes entirely, 
without leaving any impurity behind : 
or rather, which is furer ftill, whether, 
having put fome gunpowder at the bot- 
tom of the fpirit you would try, the 
powder takes fire, when the fpirit is con- 
fumed; in which cafe, the fpirit is good. 
With regard to brandy (we fpeak only 
of that which is diftilled from wine) 
they who trade in it, chufe it white, 
clear, of a good tafte, and fuch as will 
bear the teft or proof; that is to fay, that 
when poured into a glafs, it forms on the 
top of it a little white lather, which, as it 
diminifhes, makes a circle ; there being 
no brandy but that which is well defleg- 
mated, and does not retain too much hu- 
midity, wherein this bead-proof, as it is 
called, will be entirely formed. 

The chief ufe of brandy is asa drink, 
particularly in the northern countries, 
among the negroes of Guinea, who will 
fell one another for fome bottles of 


brandy, and among the favages of Ca-. 


nada, who are extremely fond of it, but 
to whom the French are forbidden to give 
any, under very fevere penalties: brandy 
is alfo ufed in medicine, to ftrengthen 
the nerves ; an® in dying, rectified fpi- 
rits of wine heing reckoned by the dy- 
ers among the non-colouring drugs. 

Methed of colouring BRANDY. All bran- 
dies, when firft made, are as clear as 
water, and do grow higher coloured by 
long keeping ; however, they are artful- 
ly made of any colour feveral ways, 
To make a light ftraw-colour, ufe tur- 
meric, or a little treacle: but the beft way 
is to give it a colour or tinéture with 
a little burnt, fugar, made to a confif- 
tence; or fyrup of elder-berries may be 
ufed, which gives an admirable colour, 


and may be made deeper or lighter, ace 
2 
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cording to the quantity you put in. 
Befides the brandy made of wine, there 
is fome alfo made of beer, cyder, fyrups, 
fugar, molaffes, fruit, grain, @&c. how- 
ever, thele are not properly called brandy ; 


‘but go under the general denomination of 


fpirits, which fee; fee alfo the articles 
Rum, Rack, &c, 

Wine brandy made in France, is efteemed 
the beft in Europe, They make it where- 
ever they make wine, and for that pur- 
pofe, ufe wine that is pricked, rather 
than good wine. 
for foreign trade, and thofe accounted 
beft, are the brandies of Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle, Cogniac,sCharenton, the ifle 
of Rhe, Orleans, the country of Blafois, 
Poistou, Touraine, Anjou, Nantes, Bur- 
gundy, and Champaign. 


BRASIDIA, an anniverfary folemnity at 


Sparta, in memory of Brafidas, a lace- 
dzmonean captain, famous for his at- 
chievements at Methone, Pylos, and 
Amphipolis. It was celebrated with {a- 
crifices and games, wherein none were 
permitted to contend, but free-born Spar- 
tans, Whoever negleéted to be prefent at 
the folemnity, was fined. 


BRASIL, or Brazit, a large maritime 


country of South America, lying between 
35° and 60° weft longitude, and between 
the equator and 35° {outh latitude. 

It is bounded by the Atlantic ocean and 
the river Amazon on the north, by the 
fame ocean on the eaft, by the river of 
Plate on the fouth, and by Paraguay on 
the weft ; being computed to be 2500 
miles in length, and 700 miles in breadth, 
The Portuguefe have now the fole do- 
minion of this extenfive country, where 
befides fugar and tobacco, there are rich 
mines of gold and diamonds; from 
whence his Portuguefe majefty draws a 
very confiderable revenue, 


BRASIL-WOOD, or BRAZIL-WoOOD, an a- 


meérican wood of a red colour, and very 
heavy, It is denominated varioufly, ac-" 
cording to the places from whence it is 
brought: thus we have brafil from Fer- 
nambuco, Japan, Lamon, &c. 

The brafil-tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren places, and even in the clifts of 
rocks: it is very thick and large, ufually 
crooked and knotty: its flowers, which 
are of a beautiful red, exhale a very agree- 
able fmell, which ftrengthens the brain. ~ 
Though the tree be very thick, it is co~ 
vered with fo grofs a bark, that when 
the favages have taken it off, the wood 
er trunk, which was before the Ae 
: neis 
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nefs of a man, is fearce left equal to that 
of his leg. 

This wood muft be chofen in thick 
pieces, clofe, found, without any bak 
on it, and fuch as, upon {plitting, of 
pale becomes reddifh, and, when chewed, 
has a faccharine tafte. It is much ufed 
in turned work, and takes a good polith : 
but its chief ufe is in dying, where it 
ferves for a red colour: it is a {purious 
colour, however, that it gives, and eafily 
evaporates and fades ; nor is the wood 
to be ufed without alum and tartar. 
From the brafil of Fernambuco, is drawn 
a kind of carmine, by means of acids: 
there is alfo a liquid lacca made of it, for 
miniature. 
‘This ‘tree has many. diftin&tions among 
botanifts: but it is agreed on by all to 
be a fpecies of the faunders, and pof- 
feffed of the fame phyfical virtues; tho’ 
it is feldom or ever prefcribed by phyh- 
cians, 
BRASLAW, the capital. of a palatinate 
of the fame name, in the province of 
Lithuania in Poland: eaft longitude 26°, 
north latitude 56° 20%. 
BRASS, or as the French call it, yellow 
@ copper, isa faétitious metal, made of cop- 
per and lapis calaminaris, 
The method of preparing it is as fol- 
lows.: the lapis, having been calcined 
and ground fine as flour, is mixed with 
fine charcoal, and incorporated, by means 
of water, into a ma{s: this being done, 
about feven pounds of lapis calaminaris 
is put into a melting pot, that will con- 
tain about a gallon, and over that about 
five pounds of copper; this pot is let 
down into a wind-furnace, where it re- 
mains for eleven hours, in which time 
it is converted into brafs. The metal 
then is caft, either into plates or lumps ; 
forty-five pounds of crude lapis calami- 
naris, will produce thixty pounds when 
calcined or burnt. Sometimes brals-fhruff 
is ufed inftead of copper: but that is not 
always to be procured in quantities fuf- 
ficient, it being no other than a coileflion 
of old brafs. 
Pure brafs is not malleable, unlefs when 
it is hot; for when it is cold it will 
break; and after it’ has been melted 
twice, it will be no longer in a condi- 
tion to bear the hammer at all: but in 
order to render it capable of being 
wrought, they put feven pounds of lead 
to an hundred weight of brafs, which 
renders it more foft and pliable. 
Brafs, manufactured into any kind of 
VoL. I, 
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utenfils, pays duty onimportation 3,834, 
the pound; whereof 3,43d. is repaid on 
exportation of the fame goods. 

The beft proportion for brafs guns, is 
faid to be a thoufand pounds of copper, 
nine hundred pounds of tin, and fix hun- 
dred pounds of brafs, in eleven or twelve 
thoufand weight of metal. 

The beft brais guns are made of malle- 
‘able metal, not of pure copper and cala- 
mine alone; but worfe metals are ufed ta 
make it run clofer and founder, as lead, 
and pot-metal. See CAnnonN, 


Corinthian Brass has been famous in an- 


tiquity, and is a mixture of gold, filver, 
and copper, L. Mummius having facked 
and burnt the city of Corinth, 146 years 
before Chrift, it is faid this metal was. 
formed from the immenfe quantities of 
gold, filver and copper wherewith that 
city abounded, thus melted and run tos 
gether by the violence of the conflagra- 
tion, , 


BrAss-COLOUR, one prepared by the bra- 


ziers and colourmen to imitate brafs. 
There are two forts of it, the red brafs, or 
bronze, and the yellow or gilt brafs: the 
latter is made only of copper-filings, the 
{malleft and brighteft that can be found 5 
with the former they mix fome red ochre, 
finely pulverized: they are both ufled 
with varnifh. 


BRASSE, in ichthyology, the englifh name 


of the lucioperca, or pale; {potted pearch, 
with two long teeth on each fide. See the 
article LUCIOPERCA, 


BRASSICA, -CaBBAGE, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the tetradynamia-filiquofa clafs of 
plants 3; the flower of which is cruciform, 
confifting of four petals, almoft of the fame 
Jencth with the cup. The fruit is a bi- 
valve pod, containing globofe feeds. See 
the article CABBAGE, 


BRAUNSBURG, a town of Pruffia, fitu- 


ated on the Baltic fea, about thirty miles 
fouth-welt of Koningfburg ; eaft long. 
20°, north lat. 54° 15/. 


BRAVO, one of the Capeeverd iflands : 


weft long. 25°, north lat. 14°. 


BRAURONIA, in grecian antiquity, a. 


feftival in honowr of Diana, furnamed 
brauronia, from its having been obferved 
at Brauron, an athenian village, 
This feftival was celebrated once in five 
years, being managed by ten men, called 
uporact. The vidios offered in facrifice 
was a goat, and it was cuftomary for — 
certain men to fing one of Homer's Tix 
ads. The moft remarkable perfons at © 
this folemnity were young virgins, from 
Bbb fivg 


BRAZIL. or Brasiv. 
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five to ten years of ‘age, habited in yel- 
low, and contecrated to Diana, 

BRAWN, the fleth of a boar fouced or 
pickled: for which end the boar fhould 
be old 3 becaufe the older he is, the more 
horny will the brawn be. 

The method of preparing brawn, is as 
follows: the boar being killed, itis the 

“flitches only, without the legs, that are 
made brawn; the bones of which are to 
be taken out, and then the flefh {prinkled 
with falt, and laid in a tray, that the 
blood may dram off: then it is to be 
falted a little, and rolled up as hard as 
poflible. The length of the collar of 
brawn, fhould be as much as one fide of 
the boar will bear ; fo that when rolled 
up, it be nine or ten inches diameter, 
The collar being thus rolled up, is to be 
boiled in a copper, or large kettle, till 
it is fo tender, that you can run a ftraw 
through it: then fet it by, till it is tho- 
rough cold, and putit into the following 
pickle. To every gallon of water, put 
a handful or two of falt, and as much 
wheat bran: boil them together, then 
drain the bran as clear as you can from 
the liquor; and when the liquor is quite 
cold, put the brawn into it. 

BRAY, a town of Champaign in France, 
about fixtcen miles north of Sens: eatt 
long. 3° 20’, north lat. 48° 25’. 

Bray is alio the name of a port town of 
the county of Wicklow, and province of 
Leinitter, in Ireland: weft long. 6° 16’, 

— north dat. 53° 12’. 

BRAZIEKR, an artificer who makes or deals 
an all kinds of brafs-ware. See Brass. 

See BRasit. 

BRAZING, the touldering or joining two 
pieces o° iron together by means of thin 
plates of brats, melted between the pieces 
that are to be joined. If the work be 

very fine, as when two leaves of a broken 
faw are to be brazed together, they cover 
st with pulverized borax, melted with 
water, that it may incorporate with the 

' brafs powder, which is added to it: the 

piece is then expofed to the fire without 
touching the coals, and heated till the 
brafs 1s feen to run. 
Brazing is allo ufled for the joining two 
pieces of iron together by beating them 
hot, the one upon the other, whichis ufed 
for large pieces by farriers, &c, 


BRAZZA, atown and ifland on the coat 


of Dalmatia, in the gulph of Venice; 


~_ eait longitude 18°, north latitude 43°. 
» BREACH, in fortification, a gap made in 


_oeny partcf the works of a town by the 
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cannon or mines of the befiegers, in or- 


Breach, ina legal fenfe, is where a per- 


Pound BREACH, 
BREAD, pants, a mals of dough, kneaded 


French-Breap, 


BRE 


der to make an attack upon the place. - 
To make the attack more difficult, the 
befieged fow the breach with crow-fect, 
or flop it with chevaux de frize. 

A practicable breach, is that where the 
men may mount and make a lodgment, 
and ought to be fifteen or twenty fathoms 
wide, Thebefiegers make their way to 
it, by covering themfelves with gabions, 
earth-bags, Ge. 


fon breaks through the condition of a 
bond or covenant, on an aétion upon 
which, the breach muft be affigned: and 
this aflignment mutt not be general, but 
particular, as in an action of covenant 
for not repairing houfes, it ought to be 
affigned paiticularly what is the want of 
reparation; and in fuch certain manner, 
that the defendant may take an iffue, 

See the article PounD. 
and baked in an oven, See the article 
BAKING. 

Bread ought to be well kneaded and fea- 
foned with a little falt, otherwife it is ac- 
counted very unwholefome, 

We find bread fometimes made of rye, 
oats, barley, or vetch-flour; but of all | 
others, that prepared from wheat affords 
the moft whoieiome nourifhment. In fe- 
veral parts of Afia, Africa, and America, 
they make bread of maiz-flour ; befides 
which, the americans make bread of the 
caflava-root, 
Some are of opinion, that corn growing 
in gravelly and light lands, makes better 
bread than that which grows in deep and 
low grounds, 

As to the affize of bread, the mayors of 
cities and other corporations, or two juf- 
tices of the peace, have power to fettle it 5 
and bakers treipafling again it, forfeit 
58. per ounce for every ounce wanting, 
and 2s. 6d, for lefs than an ounce. 

To make good french 
bread, for every two quarts of flour, add 
fix {poonfuls of ale-yealt ; alfo milk and 
water, warmed ; a bit of butter, and a 
little falt: make them pretty light, an 
letting them rife. before the five, bake 
them in a quick oven. 

Some put the yolks.of fix eggs, and the 
whites of two to this quantity ; but others 
think the bread better without them, 
Foreign bread, or bilket, pays duty on 
importation 1s, T7650 for every 112 1b 
whereof 1s. 5,23d. is repaid on ex- 
porting it again, 
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Breap-room, ina thip, that deftined to 

hold the bread, or bifket. 
The boards of the bread-room fhould be 
well joined and caulked, and even lined 
with tin plates, or mats. Its alio pro- 
per to Warm it well with charcoal, for 
feveral days before the bifkct 1s put into 
it; fince nothing is more injurious to the 
bread than moifture. See BIskET. 

Bread, in the fcripture ftile, is taken for 
every fort of food: the antient Hebrews 
had feveral ways of baking bread, as 
baking it under the afhes, between two 
fires made of cow-dung, and in an oven. 
The Jews had, hefides their leavened 
and unleavened bread, their fhew-bread, 
bread of affliction, &c. 

BREADTH, in geometry, one of the three 
dimenfions of bodies, which multiplied 
into their length, conftitutes a iurface. 
See the article SuRTACE. 

BREAK, in a general fenfe, fignifies to 
divide a thing into feveral parts with vio= 
Jence. 

In the art of war, to break ground, is 
to open the trenches hefore a place. See 
the article TRENCHES. 

Among fportimen, to break a horfe in 
trotting, is to make him light upon the 
hand in trotting, in order te make him 
fit for a gallop. To break a horfe for 
hunting, is to fupple him, to make him 
take the habit of running. 

BREAKING, ina mercantile ftile, denotes 
the not paying one’s bi'ls of exchange, 
accepted, or other promiffory notes, when 
due ; and abfconding, to avoid the feveri- 
ty of one’s creditors. In which fenfe, 
breaking is the fame thing with becom- 
ing bankrupt. See BANKRUPT, 

BREAKING BULK, in the fea-language, is 
the fame with unlading part of the cargo. 

BREAM, brama, in ichthyology. See the 
article BRAMA. 

This fith is eafily taken ; for after two 
or three gentle turns, it falls on its fide, 
and may be drawn to Jand with eafe. 
The beit time of angling for bream, is 
from St. James’s day till Bartholomew- 
tide, as being then exceeding fat; and 
the moft proper bait, is the largeft red 
garden worms that can be got. 

BREAST, peGus, in anatomy, denotes the 
fore-part of the thorax. See the article 
THORAX, 

Breasts, mamma, two glandulous tu- 
mouts, of a roundifh oval figure, fituat- 
ed on the anterior, anda little towards 
the lateral parts of the thorax: thefe are 
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mott remarkable in women ; and in or- 
der to their being an ornament, they 
fhould be of a moderate fize, their {kia 
fhould be white and foft, their fubftance 
firm, not flaccid or pendulous, and the 
nipple red; they fhould alio ftand ata 
confiderable diftance. In different per- 
fons, however, their fize is very various 
and uncertain. In virgins, thev are ufu- 
ally fmall : in women with child, or who 
give fuck, they are larger, often very 
enormous. In very young, and very old 
perfons, they are always fmall. The time 
of the breafts growing full, in women, is 
about the age of fourteen; and the molt 
natural time of their decreafing, is about 
the fiftieth year. The nipple of the hu- 
man breaft is a tumid, cylindrical body, 
of a red colour, placed on the middle of 
the breaft, and furrounded with a circle: 
its {ubftance is cavernous, almott like that 
of the human penis; and hence it is cap - 
able of ereétion, See the article NIPPLES. 
The breatts, befides the common integu- 
ments of the body, viz. the epidermis, 
cutis, and fat, are compofed of a glan- 
dulous fubftance, of a whitith colour, not 


unlike that of the udders in quadrupeds. | 


This forms the inner or central part, to 
the midft of which the nipple anfwers ; 
and is furrounded by a quantity of fat, 


which makes by much the greater-part of - 


the breaft, 

Among this glandulous fubftance are 
found, befide the blood-veflels, a multi« 
tude of lagtiferous duéts, or {mall tubes, 


which unite by frequent anaftomofes ; 


thefe tubes are larger in women whe give 
fuck, and are dilated into finufes in many 
places, forming a kind of cells, which 
hold the fecreted milk, and communicate 
with ‘he veins and arteries. All thefe 
parts are to be feen much more diftinly 
in breafts that are large and full of milk, 
than in others ; in young women, indeed, 
they are fcarce to be diftinguithed at all ; 
as allo in fuch as have little brealts, in 
fuch as are emaciated, and in thole of 
very old people. 

The arteries-and veins of the breafts are 
called mammary veflels, and are fentfrom 
the fubclavian and axillary veflels. The 


former of thefe are called the internal, 
and the other the external ones. The 


nerves are from the dorfal ones of the 

{pinal marrow, 

Swelling breatts, efpecially if there be 

milk found in them, is generally judged 

a mark of the lafs of virginity, and a proof 
Bbhba that 
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that a woman has been with child; tho’, 
it is faid, it does not hold univerfally. 
See the article VIRGINITY, 

The fwelling of the breafts during the 
time of geftation, is owing to the confent 
between the breafts and the uterus; there 
being fo near a communication between 
the mammary veffels, and the hypoga!- 
tric velfels of the womb, that a dilatation 
in the latter is attended with a fimilar one 
in the former. Sée the articles UTERUS, 
PREGNANCY, &e. 

The breafts, e'pecially after delivery, are 
liable to divers difeafes; as inflamma- 
tions, excoriations, indurations, tumefac- 
tions, nodes, abfceffes, fchirrhufes, and 
cancers; to which may be added, cer- 
tain peculiar diforders, as the fparganofis, 
ftrangalides, and gynacomaiton. 

Ujes of the BREAsTS are, 1. To fecrete the 
milk in their glandulous fubftance, from 
‘the arterial blood, and ta colle& it in their 
finufes and tubuli laétiferi, to be dif- 
charged, at a proper time, by the nipple, 
for the nourifhment of the infant. 2. To 
add to the peculiar beauty of the female. 
3. To add a ftimulus to venery. on both 
fides, while they are banded and pre 
Ais to the afe of the nipples, they are evi- 
dently for giving fuck to the infant, who, 
without them, could fearee poffibly get 
at it, 


BREAST-PLATE, in antiquity, a piece of 


rou Worn to defend the breaft, ori- 
ginally believed to be made of hides, or 
hemp twilted into {mall cords, but after- 
wards made of brafs, iron, or other me- 
tals, which were fometimes fo exqui- 
fiiely hardened, as to be proof againit 
the g: eatelt force. 
BREAST PLATE, in, the manege, the ftrap 
of leather that runs from one, fide of the 
 faddle to the other, over the horfe’s breatt, 
in order to keep the faddie tight, and hin- 
der it from fliding backwards. 
Breast PLovuGu, one fo fahioned that a 
man may fhove it before him. 
BReasT-WoORK, the fime with parapet, 
See the article PaRAPET. ’ 


BREATH, the air infpired and expelled 


‘again in the aQion. of refpivation. 
the article RESPIRATION. 


See 


ey he BREATH, or WIND, in the manege, fome- 


‘times fignifies the eafy refpiration of an 
horfe, and fometimes it implies the eafe 
and reft or repofe of a horfe; as. give your 
horie breath, that is, do not ride him 
down; give that leaping horfe a long 
breathing time between the turns, or re- 
petitions of hismanege, Ge,” 
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BREATHING, the fame with refpiration. 
See the article RESPIRATION. 

Difficulty of BREATHING, in medicine. See 
the article ASTHMA, 

BRECHIN, a borough-town of the county 
of Angus in Scotland, about fifteen miles 
north-eaft of Dundee : welt long. 2° 20, 
north lat. 56° go’. 

BRECON, or Brecxnock, a borough- 
town of Brecknockfhire, in Wales ; welt 
longitude 3° 25’, north latitude 52°. 

BREDA, the capital of dutch Brabant, 
about thirty miles north-eaft of Ant- 
werp 3 eaft longitude 4° 40’, nerth lat. 
51° 40’. 

It is a ftrong fortified town. 

BREECHES, a kind of clofe garment or 
covering for the thighs, hips, &c. worn 
by the modern Europeans. 

The. breeches are peculiar to the male 
fex, and anfwer, in fome meafure, to the 
femoralia of the Romans, 

BREECH of a great gun, or cannon, the 
end next the touch-hole, 

BREECHINGS, in the fea-language, the 
ropes with which the great guns are lafh- 
ed, or faftened to the thip’s fide. 

They are thus called, becaufe made to 
pals round the breech of the gun. 

BREEDING, in a moral fenfe, denotes a 
perfon’s deportment or behaviour in the 
external offices and decorums of focial 
life. In this fenfe, we fay, well-bred, 
ill-bred, a man of breeding, @c. Good 
breeding is hard to be defined; and 
none can underftand the {peculation, but 
thofe who have the praétice. Good breed~ 
ing amounts to much the fame with what 
is otherwife called politenefs, and, among 
the antient Romans, urbanity. Good 
breeding is near to virtue, and will of it- 
felf lead a man a great part of the way 
towards the fame ; it teaches him to re- 
joice in atts of civility, to feek out objeéts 
of compaflion, and be pleafed with every 
occalion of doing good offices. Lord 
Shaftefbury compares the well-bred man 
with the real philofopher; both charac- 
ters aim at what is excellent, afpire to a 

jut taftes and carry in view the model of 
what is beautiful and becoming. ‘The 
conduct and manners of the one is form- 
ed according to the moft, perfe&t eafe and 
good entertainment of company ; of the 
other, according to the ftrifteft intereft of 
mankind; the one according to his: rank 
and quality in his private ftation ; the 
other, according to his rank and dignity 
innature, Horace feems to have united 
both charaGters, 
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Quid verum atque decens euro B rogo, 
& omnis in boc fum. 

Breepine of horfes. To raife a good and 
beautiful race of horfes, it is requi- 
fite to choofe for a ftallion a fine barb, 
free from hereditary infirmities, fuch as 
weak eyes, bad feet, {pavins, purfinels, 
&c. He fhould, 
the time he is to cover, be fed with 
found oats, peafe, or beans, or with 
coarfe bread, and little hay, but a good 
deal of wheat ftraw, leading him out 
twice a day to water; and after he 
has drank, walking him up and down 
an hour, without making him {weat. 
He thould be admitted to mares accord- 
ing to his ftrength ; thatis, let him have 
twelve or fifteen, or at mof twenty. 
Mares go with foal eleven months, and 
as many days as they are years old: 
fo a mare fhould be covered, that her 
foal may be brought forth at a time when 
there will be plenty of good grafs. 

About the end of May, you fhall put 
your mares into ‘an inclofure capable of 
feeding them the whole time the ftallion 
is to be with them: all the mares are put 
together, as wel! the barren as others. 
Lead forth your ftallion, after having ta- 
ken off his hind fhoes, then let him cover 
one twice in hand; after which turn 
him loofe to the eth, In this inclofure 
there fhould be built a little lodge, into 
which the ftallion may retire from the 
heat; and in the lodge, a manger, where- 
in you are to give him oats, beans, &c. 
and he muft always be thus entertained 
while he is with the mares, which will 
be about fix or feven weeks, You muft 
take care that the ftallion and the mare 
have the fame food. Mares which are 
very grofs, hold with much difficulty: 
but thofe that are indifferently fat and 
plump, conceive with greater eafe. 

To bring a mare in feafon, and make 
her retain, let her eat, eight days before 
fhe is brought to the horle, about two 
quarts of hemp-feed in the morning, and 
as much at night, as tothe age of the 
ftallion, he fhould not cover before he is 
fix, nor after he is fifteen. On the other 
hand, the mares fhould not be covered 
before they are three years old. 

BREEDING of milk. Whenacow chances to 
have a calf, and is poor, or to calve be- 
fore her time, and has not milk enough 
to keep her calf, fhe muft have a good 
deal of mafhes of malt given her luke- 
warm ; alfo every morning and evening 
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a quart of ale made into a poflet, whofe 
curd take off, and put into it anifeed, 
cummin, letti¢e, and coriander- feds. 
all made into powder; mingle them 
with the poffet, and let them ftand three 
hours together; then give it the cow for 
four days fuccefhively; and by often 
drawing of her paps, her milk will be 
fare to increafe in a fhort time. 

BREEMING, in fea-language, donotes 
the burning off the weeds, filth, @c. 
which a fhip contraéts under water, with 
furze, faggots, or reeds, before her bot- 
tom is caulked and graved ; and is to be 
done when in the dock, on the careen, 
or on the ground afhore.. 

BREEZE, a fhifting wind, that blows from 
fea or land for fome certain hours in the 
day or night ; common in Africa, and 
fome parts of the Eaftand Welt Indies. 
The fea breeze is only fenfible near she, 
coats; it commonly rifes in the mornin; 
about nine, proceeding flowly fa 
{mall black carl on the water, tows Ne 
fhore ; it increafes gradually till pig 
and dies, about fivé. Upon its ceafing, the 
land-breeze commences, which increafes 
till twelve at night, and is fucceeded i in id 
the morning by the fea-breeze again. 

BREEZE, in brick- making, {mall athes ur 
cinders, fometimes made ufe of inftead of © 
coals, fir the burning of bricks: butas _ 
this does not fo well anfwer the end, the — 
ufe of it is prohibited by 12 Geo. I. 
cap. XXxV. oe 

BREEZE is allo the name of an infeét, call- 
ed the gad-fly, or horfe fly. See the ar- 
ticle GAD-FLY, 

BREGENTS, or BERGENTS, a town fi- 
tuated at the eaft-end of the lake of Con- 
ftance, in the Pouney, of Tyrol, in Ger- 
many ; eaft long. 9° 40’, and north la- 
titude 47° 36’. 

BREGMA, in anatomy, the fame with 
finciput, See the article SINCIPUT. 

The bregma confifts of two bones, which 
are bones of the cranium, called offa_pa- 
rietalia. 

BREMEN, the capital of the dutchy.of the 
fame name, in lower Saxony, fituated on | 
the river Weler, in 8° 20/ ealt longitude, 
and 53° 25° north latitude. 

This city and dutchy belongs to the king 
of Great Britain, as ele&tor of Hanover, — 

BREMERVHOIDE, a fortified town of 
the dutchy of Bremen; about feventeen 
miles north of Bremen ; eaft longitude 8° 

5’, and north latitude 53° 48’. 

BREMGARTEN, a nin of Switzerland, 

in 
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in the county of Baden, about twelve 
miles welt of Zurich; eaft longitude 8° 
1s’, and north latitude 47° 20’, 

BRENT, in geography, a market town of 
Devonhhire, fiiuated twenty feven miles 
fouth-welt of Exeter ; welt longitude 4° 
7‘. and north latitude 50° 30’, 

BRENT-GOOSE, a fpecies of goofe with a 
black neck and a white collar round ; 
ufually confounded with the barnacle, 
though in reality a diltinét {pecies. 

It is a little larger than the common duck, 
and is defcribed by authors under the 
name of avas torguata. 

BRENTFORD, a market-town of Middle- 
fex, about feven miles welt of London: 
weit longit. 7’, and north lat, 51° 26’. 

BRENTWOOD, or Burntwoon, a 
market-town of Effex, about fitteen 
miles eaft of London ; ealt longitude x5’, 
and north latitude 51° 35’. 

_ BRESCIA, a city of Italy, about thirty 
miles north of Cremona ; eaft longitude 
zo® 4/, and north latitude 45° 30’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee, and fubjeét to Venice. 

BRESELLO, a town of the dutchy of Mo- 
dena, in Staly, firuated on the fouthern 
fhore of the river Po, about twenty-five 
miles north-weft of Modena; ealt longi- 
tude 11°, and north Jatitude 44° 46’. 

BRESICATE, in commerce, a kind of 
bays, of which there is fome trade carri- 
edon with the negrdes, between the ri- 
ver Gambia and Sierra Leone. The beft 
forts for that purpofe are the blue and the 
red. 

BRESLAW, the capital of Silefia, fituated 
upon the river Oder, in 16° 50° eat 
longitude, and 51° 16/ north latitude. 

BRESSE, a territory of Burgundy, in 
France: it is bounded by Franche Compte 
on the north, by Savoy on the eaft, by 
Dauphine on the fouth, and by the Ly- 

_. enois on the welt. 

BRESSVIRE, a town of Poiflou, in the 
Orleanoisin France, {ituated about thirty - 
five miles north- weft of Poiftiers; weft 
longitude 30’, and north latitude 46° 50’. 

BREoT, in geography, an excellent port- 
town of Britanny, in France ; weit longi- 
tude 4° 30’, and north latitude 48° 25’. 

Brest, or Breast, in architecture, a 
term fometimes uled for the member of a 
column, more ufually called tore. See 
the article TORE. 

EBrest-sumMMeErs, in timber buildings, are 
pieces in the outward parts thereof, into 
which the girders are framed: this, in the 
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ground-floor, is called a cell ; and, in the 
garret floor a beam, 

As to their fize, it is the fame with that of 
girders. See the article GIRDERS. 

BRESTE, or Bressici, the capital of the 
palatinate of Bieffici, and of Polefia, in 
Poland, fituated on the river Bog, about 
eighty miles eaft of Warfaw ; eatt longi- 
tude 24°, and north latitude 52°. 

BRETESSE, in heraldry, denotes a line 
embattled on both fides. See the article 
EMBATTLED. 

BRETON, or CAPE-BRETON, an ameri- 
can ifland, feparated from New-Scotland 
by a narrow ftreight, called Canfo: it is 
about one hundred miles in length, and 
fifty in breadth, and is fituated between 
61° and 62° welt longitude, and between 
45° and 48° north latitude. 

BRETVEIL, a town of Normandy, in 
France, about thirty-five miles fouth of 
Rouen ; eaft longitude 1°, and north la. 
titude 48° 50’. 

BREVE, in law, is any writ dire&ted to 
the chancellor, judges, fheriffs, or other 
officers, whereby a perfon is fummoned, 
or attached, to an{wer in the king’s 
courts, &c. 

BREVE PERQUIRERE, the purchafing of a 
writ or licenle for trial in the king's 
courts : whence comes the prefent ufage 
of paying 6s. 8d. fine to the king in 
fuit, for money due on bond, where the 
debt is 40]. and of ros. where it is 
1o0l, &c. 

BREVE DE RECTO isa writ of right, or 
licenfe, for a perlon ejeéted to fue for the 
poffeffion of the eftate detained from him. 

Breve, in mufic, a note or character of 
time, in the form of a diamond, or fquare, 
without any tail, and equivalent to two 
meafures, or minims. 

BReEVE, or Brevis, in grammar: fyl- 
lables are diftinguifhed into longs and 
breves, according as they are pronounced 
quicker, or more flow. See the article 
QUANTITY. 

BREVET, inthe french cuftoms, denotes 
the grant of fome favour, or donation 
from the king, in which fenfe it partly 
an{wers to our warrant, and partly to 
letters patent. 

BREVIARY, a daily office, or book of 
divine fervice, in the romifh church, It 
is compofed of matins, lauds, firft, third, 
fixth, and ninth, vefpers, and the com- 
pline, or poft communio. 

The breviary of Rome is general, and 
may 
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may be ufed in all places: but on the 
model of this, various others have been 
built, appropriated to each diocefe, and 
and each order of religious, 

The breviary of the Grecks is the fame in 
alinoft all churches and monafteries that 
follow the greck rites: the Greeks divide 
the pfalter into twenty parts. In general 
the greek breviary confilts of two parts, 
the one containing the office for the even- 
ing the other that of the morning, di- 
vided into matins, lauds, firft, third, 
fixth, and ninth, vefpers, and the com- 
pline: that is, of feven different hours, 
on account of that faying of David, /ep- 
ties in die laudem dixt tibi. 

The inftitution of the breviary is not 
very antient; there have been inferted 
in it the lives of the faints, full of ridi- 
culous and ill attefted ftories, which 
gave occafion to feveral reformations of 
it, by feveral councils, particularly thofe 
of Trent and Cologn ; by feveral popes, 
particularly Pius V, Clement VIII. 
and Urban VIII. alfo by feveral car- 
dinals and bifhops, each lopping off fome 
extravagances, and bringing it nearer to 
the fimplicity of the primitive offices. 
Originally every body was obliged to re- 
cite the breviary every day; but by degrees 
the obligation was reduced to the clergy 
only, who are enjoined under penalty of 
mortal fin and ecclefiaftical ceniures, to 
recite it at home, when they cannot at- 
tend in public. In the XIVth century 
there was a particular referve granted in 
favour of bifhops, who were allowed, on 
extraordinary occafions, to pals three 
days without reheariing the breviary. 
This office was originally called curfus, 
and afterwards the breviarium; which 
latter name imports, that the old office 
was abridged, or rather, that this collec- 
tion isa kind of abridgment of all the 
prayers. 

The breviaries now in ufe are innumer- 
able: the difference between them con- 
filts principally in the number and order 
of the pfalms, hymns, pater nofter’s, ave 
Mary’s, creeds, magnificat’s, cantemus’s, 
benediétus’s, canticamus’s, nunc dimit- 
tis’s, miferere’s, hallteluja’s, gloria pa- 
tri’s, Ge. 

BREvwaRY, breviarium, in roman. anti- 
quity, a book firft introduced by Au- 
guftus, containing an account of the ap- 
plication of the public money, 

BREVIATOR, an officer under the eaftern 
empire, whofe bufinefs it was to write 
and uanilate briefs. 
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At Rome thofe are ftill called breviators, 
or abbreviators, who di&tate and draw 
up the pope’s briefs. See the article 
ARBREVIATOR, 

BREVIBUS a ROTULIs LIBERANDIS, a 
writ or command to a fheriff,. to deliver 
to his fucceffor, the county, with the 
appurtenances, and the rolls, writs, and 
other things to his office belonging. , 

BREVIER, among printers, a {mall kind 
of type, or letter, between nonpareil and 
bourgeois. 

BREVIS, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to feveral mufcles, on account of their’ 
fhortnefs. Thus, 

BREVIS CUBITI, in anatomy, is a mufcle 
that rifes from the fuperior and pofterior 
part of the humerus, and by joining its 
flefhy fibres with the brachieus externus 
and longus, and becoming tendinous, co- 
vers the elbow, and is inferted into the 
olecranium, to extend the arm. 

BREVIS RADI, a mufcle which comes from __ 
the external and upper part of the ulna, — 
and pafling round the radius, is inferted 
into its wpper and fore part, below the 
tendon of the biceps: this and the longus 
radii are called the fupinators, their office 
being to turn the palm upwards, 

BREVIS PALMARIS lies under the aponeu- 
rofis of the palmaris, and arifes from the 
bone of the metacarpus, that fuftains the 
little finger, and from that bone of the 
carpus which lies above the reft: it goes 
traniverfly, and is inferted into the eighth 
bone of the carpus: it affifts in making 
the palm of the hand concave, 

BREVITY, in matters of ftile, isa per- 
feStion of difcourfe, whereby all fuper- 
fluous words are rejeéted, and only fuch 
as are abfolutely neceflary ufed. How- 
ever, as brevity is apt to degenerate into 
obfcurity, it is a lefs fault to fay too much 
than too little. 

BREVIUM custos. See Custos. 

BREVIUM FALSO RETORNO. See FALso. 

BREVORDT, a town of Guelderland, in 
the united Netherlands, fituated about 
twenty-five miles fouth-eaft of Zutphen, 
in 6° 33/ eaft long. and 52° north lat, 

BREWER, a perfon who profefles the art 

of brewing. 
‘There.are companies of brewers in mef 
capital cities : that of London was incor- 
porated in 1427, by Hen. VI. and that 
of Paris is fill older. 

BREWER’S-HAVEN, a good harbour at the 
north-end of the ifland at Chiloe, on the 
coaft of Chili, in South America ; wet 
longitude 82°, and fonth latitude 42°. 
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BREW-HOUSE, a place for brewing. See 

the next article. 
It fhould be fo fituated that the fmoke 
may not be an annoyance to any of the 
apartments of the dwelling-houfe ; the 
furnace fhould be made clole and hollow, 
for faving the fire, and giving vent for 
the paflage of the {moke, that the liquor 
may not be tainted thereby. A copper 
is better than a Jeaden boiler, The math- 
fat fhould be placed near to the head of 
the cooler, and the cooler near to the 
mafh-fat, and the guile-fat under the 
cooler; and adjoining to them all, fe- 
veral clean tubs, to receive the worts and 
liquors. 

‘BREWING, the operation of preparing 
ale, or bear, from malt. The ufual pro- 
cefs of brewing 4s as follows: the ingre- 
dients being ready, the water muft be 
made to boil very f{peedily, and while 
boiling with the greateft violence, the 
fire muft be immediately damped, or put 
out ; when the height of the fteam is over, 
the water is put into the mafhing tub, to 
wet the malt; then fo much being pour- 
ed out, as to make it of a confiftence ftiff 
enough to be rowed up, let it ftand thus 
a quarter of an hour, after which another 
quantity of the water is added, and rowed 
up as before ; at laft the full quantity of 
water is poured upon it, and that in pro- 
portion as the liquor is intended to be 
ftrong or weak : this part of the operation 
is called mathing. Afterwards the whole 
may be left to ttand two or three hours, 
more or lefs, according to the ftrength of 
the wort, or the cidegence of the weather ; 
then let it run into the receiver, and math 
2gain fora fecond wort, in the fame man- 
ner as for the firit, only the water mutt 
be cooler, and muft not itand above half 
the time, 

‘The two worts being mixed together, the 
quantity of hops that is defigned may be 
added thereto, and the liquor put into 
the copper, which being clofely covered 
up, let it boil gently for the fpace of an 
hour or two; then let the liquor into the 
receiver, and the hops ftrained' fram it 
into the coolers. 

When cool, the barm is applied; which 
done, it is left to work, or ferment, till 
it be fit to tun up. : 

_ For fmall beer there muft be a third math- 
ing; the water mult be near cold, and 
to ftand mot above three quarters of an 
hour; to be hopped and boiled at difcre- 
tion. 

For double ale, or beer, the two liquors 
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coming from the two firft mafhings muft 
be ufed as liquor for a third mafhing of 
frefh malt. For fine ale, the liquor thus 
brewed is farther prepared with moloffes: 
inftead of yelt, or harm, ‘ome ufe catftile 
foap, others flour and eggs, others an ef- 
fential oil of barley, others a quinteffence 
of malt, others of wine, and others the 
fal panariftus. 
In ordering veffels for the prefervation of 
beer, they mutt not at one time be fcald- 
ed, and at another wafhed with cold wa- 
ter: fome rub the veflels with hop-leaves, 
that come out of the wort, and fo rince 
them again’; then being dried in the air, 
and headed, they take a iong piece of 
canvas, and dipping. it in brimftone, 
make matches thereof, and with a few 
coriander-feeds, fet fire thereto: others 
opening the bung, let the match burn in 
the veffel, keeping in as much as they 
can of the fulphurous fume, by laying the 
bung lightly on, and when the match is 
burnt, they ftop all clofe for a little time; 
then being opened, and coming to the air, 
the catk is found to be as fweet as a vio- 
let. 

BREY, a town of the bifhopric of Liege, 
in Germany, about fixteen miles north 
of Maeftricht; eaft longitude 5° 40’, and 
north latitude 51° 15’, 

BREYNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia clas of plants, 
whofe corolla confifts of four oval patent 
petals, and is fomewhat larger than the 
cup: the fruitis a very long, flethy, cla- 
vated foft pod, formed of two valves, 
and containing only one cell; the feeds 
are numerous, kidney-thaped, flefhy, and 
arranged longitudinally, in the pod. 

BRIANCON, a town of Dauphiny, in 
France, fituated about forty-five miles 
fouth-eatt of Grenoble ; eaft longitude 6° 
20', and north latitude 44° 50’. 

BRIAR, or Brrar-Busu, the wild rol, 
with large hairy fruit, See Ross. 

BRIARE, atown of the ifle of France, fi- 
tuated on the river Loire, about feventy- 
five miles fouth of Paris; eaft long. 2° 
45’, and north latitude 47° 4o/. 

BRIBE, a gift given a perfon for doing or 
forbearing any aétion, that he ought to 
do or forbear. See the next article. 

BRIBERY, in common law, is when a 
perfon in judicial places, takes a gift or 
reward of any perfon who has bufinets be- 
fore him, for his doing his office, or by 
colour of his office, except the king only, 
unlefs it be meat and drink, 

Bribery, in judicial or minifterial officers, 
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is punifhed by fine and imprifonment, 
aiid the lofs of office 3 and in a judge it is 
deemed fo heinous, that antiently it was 
punifhed astreafon, Judges fervants are 
punifhable for receiving bribes: and if 
any judge refules a bribe offered him, the 
perfon that offered it may be punifhed, 


Officers of the cuftoms taking any bribe, _ 


whereby the crown may be defrauded, 
forfeit rool. Candidates that bribe 
eletors, after the teft of writs of election, 
&c. aré difabled to ferve in parliament ; 
as are likewife fuch electors, to vote, and 
to hold any office,and thall forfeit s001.@c, 
BRICIANI, thofe of the order of that 
name. This was a military order, in- 
ftituted by St. Bridget, queen of Sweden, 
who gave them the rules and conftitutions 
of thofe of Malta and St. Auguftin. This 
order was approved by pope Urban V. 
‘They were to fight for the burying of the 
dead, to relieve and affilt widows, or- 
phans, the lame, fick, &c. 
BRICK, a fat reddifh earth, formed into 
long fquares, four inches broad, andeight 
or nine long, by means of a wooden 
mould, and then baked or burnt in a 
kiln, to ferve the purpofes of building. 
Bricks are of great antiquity, as appears 
by the facred writings, the tower and 
walls of Babylon being built with them. 
In the eaft they baked their bricks in the 
fun; the Romans ufed them unburnt, 
only leaving them to dry for four or five 

ears in the air, 

he Greeks chiefly ufed three kinds of 
bricks ; the firft whereof was called &- 
Sweov, 7, &. of two palms, the fetond, 
réleadwgov, of four palms; the third, 
erevladmgy, of five palthns. ‘They had al- 
fo other bricks, jutt half each of thofe, to 
render their works more folid, and alfo 
more agreeable to the fight, by the di- 
verfities of the figures and fizes of the 
bricks. 
Of the matter whereof BRicks are made. 
Pliny fays, that to make good bricks they 
muft not confift of any earth that is full 
of fand or gravel, nor of fuch as is grit- 
ty or ftony; but of a greyith marl, or 
whitifh chalky clay, or at Jeaft of a red- 
difh earth: he alfo adds, that the beft 
feafon for making bricks is the fpring, 
becaule, if made in fummer, they will 
be firbje@ to crack, and be full of chinks. 
He direéts, that the loam of which bricks 
are made, be well fleeped and wrought 
with water. 
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Bricks, among us, are various, accorda 
ing to their various forms, dimenfionss 
ufes, method of making, @c. the princi- 
pal of which are, compafs bricks, of a 
circular form ufed in feyning of walls : 
concave, of hollow: bricks, on one fide 
flat like a common brick, 6 the other 
hollowed, and ufed for conveyance of 
water: feather-edged bricks, which are 
like common itatute bricks, only thin- 
ner on one edge than the other, and 


ufed for penning up the brick pannels in 


timber buildings: cogging bricks are 
ufed for making the indented works un- 
der the caping of walls built with great 


bricks: caping bricks, formed’ on pur- 2 


pofe for caping of walls: dutch or flemifti 
bricks, ufed to pave yards, or ftables, 
and for foap-boilers vaults and cifterns : 
clinkers, fuch bricks as are glazed by 
the heat of the fire in making: fandal 
or famel-bricks, are fuch as lie outmot 
ina kiln, orclamp, and confequently are 
foft and ufelefs, as not being thoroughly 
burnt: great bricks are thofe twelve 
inches long, fix broad, and three thick, 
uled to build fence walls: plaifter or 
buttrefs bricks, have a notch at one end, 
half the breadth of the brick; their ufe 
isto bind the work which is built of great 
bricks: ftatute bricks, or {mall common 
bricks, ought, when burnt, to be nine 
inches long, four ahd a quarter broad, 
and two and a half thick ; they are com- ° 
inonly ufed in paving céllars; finks, 
hearths, &c, 


Making of Brick. With régard to the 


manner of making bricks, we have place- 
bricks, generally made on the eaftern part 
of Suffex ; fo called becaule of a level 
{mooth place juft by where they are ftruck 
or moulded. In this place, the bearer-off 
lays'the bricks fingly down in ricks or 
rows, as foon as moulded, where they 
are left till they are Riff enough to be 
turned on their edges, and dreft, i, ¢, till 
their inequalities are cut off ; when they 
are dry, they carry them to ftacks, of 
places where they row them up, like a 
wall of two bricks thick, with fome {mall 
intervals betwixt them, to admit the wind 
and air to dry them. When the ftack ig 
filled, they are covered with ftraw on the 
top, till they be dry enough to be carried 
to the kiln to be burnt, 
Stock-bricks are of the fame form with 
place-bricks, though different in the qua- 
lity of their earth, and manner of mak- 
Cece ings 
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ing. They are made on a ftock, that is, 
the mould is put on a ftock, after the 
manner of moulding or ftriking of tiles ; 
and when one brick is moulded, they lay 
it on a piece of board, a little longer than 
the.brick, and on that brick they lay an- 
other like piece of board, and on this, an- 
other brick, till after this manner they 
have laid three bricks on one another; and 
fo they continue to ftrike and place them 
on the ftage, as they do tiles, till the 
ftage is full, then they take each three 
fucceffively, and carry them to the ftacks, 
and turn them down on the edges, fo that 
there will be the thicknefs of a thin piece 
of board betwixt each brick. When the 
ftack is filled with one height of bricks, 
from one end to the other, they begin to 
fet them upon thofe firft laid on the fick; 
by that time they will bea little dried, 
and will bear the others; for they are 
moulded of a very Aiff earth, When they 
come to fet a fecond, third, &c. height 
or courfe, they cater them a little, as they 
call it, to prevent their reeling. When 
the ftack is as high as they think fit, they 
cover them with ftraw, as they do place- 
bricks, till they be dry enoagh to burn. 
This way is more troublefome than that 
of making place-bricks; but they are 
forced to have recourfe to it in many 
places, where, if they laid their bricks 
abroad in a place to dry, as they do 
place-bricks, the nature of the earth is 
fuch, that they would burft te pieces. 
The feveral fteps in the procels of our 
brick-making, are, cafting the clay or 
earth; treading or tempering the fame 
with water; fanding the brick, which is 
to riddle or caft dry fand on the wet brick 
lying on the ground ; raifing the bricks 
on one fide, that they may dry the better 
and fooner; walling the brick, is to Jay 
one upon another, after the manner of a 
wall to keep them from fou! weather, and 
that they may dry thoroughly ; fodding 
the bricks, is to cover them up with turf; 
fetting the bricks in the kiln, is the lay- 
ing of flack or fmall-coal between every 
courfe or row of bricks; dawbing the 
kiln, is the claying of it all about the top, 
to keep the fire in, and fecure the kiln 
from weather ; firing, is to fet the fuel 
put into the arches on fire; earthing im- 
plies to put earth about it, to ftop the ar- 
’ ches, that the fire may take upwards to 
the top of the kiln ; cooling the kiln after 
it has done burning; breaking the kiln ; 
counting of the bricks; carrying the 
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bricks, which is to bring them to the 
place where they are to be ufed, either on 
horfeback or in tumbrels. 

The arches of a kiln of bricks, are the 
hollow places at the bottom where the fire 
is; pigeon-holes are apertures in the fire- 
arches ; checker courfe, denotes the lower 
row of bricks in the arch; tying courle, 
thofe which cover the top of the arch ; 
binding courfe, is the laying of bricks 
over the joints of the under courfe; di- 
viding courfe, is the divifions or parts of 
ofa kiln; flatting courfe, is the top of 
all the kiln ; the wheeler is he who car- 
ries the clay from the pit to the moulding 
board foot, and there turns it off the 
wheelbarrow ; ftaker, he who puts the 
clay off the ground upon the board ; 
moulder, he who works the clay into the 
brick-moulds, and ftrikes,the fuperfluous 
clay off the top of the moulds ; breaker 
off, he who takes the mould, with the 
clay in it, from the moulder, and lays it 
on the ground todry; moulder, he who 
parts off the clay from the mould; off- 
bearer, he who pulls off the empty mould 
into the tub of water or fand ; taker up 
of the brick has his work alfo to drefs 
and fmooth them from irregular edges. 
After cafting the clay, the next ftep is to 
tread or temper it, which ought to be per- | 
formed doubly of what is ufually done; | 
fince the goodnefs of the bricks depends — 
chiefly upon this firft preparation, The | 
earth itfelf, before it is wrought, is gene- 
rally brittle and dufty; but, adding {mall 
quantities of water gradually to it, and 
working and incorporating it together, it | 
opens its body, and tinges the whole with — 
a tough, glewy, (trong band or fubftance. 
If, in the tempering, you over-water | 
them, as the ufual method is, they be- 
come dry and brittle almoft as the earth © 
they are made of ; whereas, if duly tem- — 
pered, they become fmooth and folid, — 
hard and durable. A brick of this laft fort 
takes up near as much earth as a brickand 
a half made the contrary way; in which | 
the bricks are fpongy, light, and full of 
cracks, partly through want of due work - 
ing, and partly by mixing of afhes and 
light fandy earth, to make it work eafy, 
and with greater difpatch ; as alfo to fave 
culm or coals in the burning. We may 
add, that for bricks made of good earth, 
and well tempered, as they become folid 


and ponderous, fo they take up a longer 


time in drying and burning than the com- 
mon ones; and that the well drying of 
bricks, 
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bricks, before they be burned, prevents 
their cracking and crumbling in the burn- 


ing. 

The Avia of burning Bricks. Bricks are 
burnt either in a kiln or clamp. Thofe 
that are burnt in a kiln, are firft fet or 
placed init, and then the kiln being co- 
vered with pieces of bricks, they put in 
fome wood, to dry them with a gentle 
fire; and this they continue till the bricks 
are pretty dry, which is known by the 
{moke’s turning from a darkith colour to 
-a tranfparent {moke: they then leave off 
putting in wood, and proceed to make 
ready for burning, which is performed 
by putting in brufh, furze, fpray, heath, 
brake, or fern faggots ; but before they 
put in any faggots, they dam up the 
mouth or mouths of the kiln with pieces 
of bricks (which they call fhinlog) piled 
up one upon another, and clofe it up with 
wet brick-earth, inftead of mortar. 

The fhinlog they make fo high, that 
there is but juft room abeve it to thruft in 
a faggot; then they proceed to put in 
more faggots, till the kiln and its arches 
look white, and the fire appears at the 
top of the kiln ; upon which they flacken 
the fire for an hour, and let all cool by 
degrees, This they continue to do, al- 
ternately heating and flacking, till the 
ware be thoroughly burnt, which is ufu- 
ally effe&ted in forty-eight hours. 

About London they chiefly burn in 
clamps, built of the bricks themfelves, 
after the manner of arches in kilns, with 
a vacancy between each brick, for the fire 
to play through ; but with this difference, 
that inftead of arching, they {pan it over 
by making the bricks project one over an- 
ether, on both fides of the place, for the 
wood and coals to lie in till they meet, 
and are bounded by the bricks at the top, 
which clofe all up. ‘The place for the 
fuel is carried up ftrait on both fides, till 
about three feet high; then they almoft 
fill it with wood, and over that lay a 
covering of fea-coal, and then overfpan 
the arch; but they ftrew fea-coal alfo 
oyer the clamp, betwixt all the rows of 
bricks; lattly, they kindle the wood, 
which gives fire to the coal, and when all 
is burnt, then they conclude the bricks 
are fufficiently burnt, 

Oil of Bricks, olive oil imbibed by the 
f{ubftance of bricks, and afterwards diftill- 
ed from it. 

The procefs is as follows: the pieces of 
bricks being heated red-hot in a {mart fire, 
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are extinguifhed in a trough half filled 
with olive oil: being then feparated, and 
the brick thus faturated with oil, and 
grofly pounded, it is put into a retort, 
and placed in a reverberatory furnace, 
from whence is drawn an oil called b 

apothecaries oleum de lateribus, and by 
fome chemifts, oil of the philofophers. 
It is ufed for refolving tumours in the . 
{fpleen, alfoagainft palfies, epilepfies, &c, 


BRICKLAYER, one who lays bricks in 


the building of edifices of any kind, 
Tilers and bricklayers were incorporat~ 
ed 10 Eliz. under the name of matter 
and wardens of the fociety of freemen of 
the myftery and art of tilers and brick. 
layers. 

The materials ufed by bricklayers, are 
bricks, tiles, moitar, laths, nails, and 
tile- pins. 

Their tools are, a brick-truel, wherewith 
to take up mortar; a brick-ax, to cut 
bricks to the determined fhape; a faw, 
for fawing bricks; a rub-ftone, on 
which to rub them; alfo a {quare, where- 
with to lay the bed or bottom, and face 
or furface of the brick, to fee whether 
they be at right angles: a bevel, by 


_ which to cut the under fizes of bricks to 


the angles required: a fmall trannel of 
iron, wherewith to mark the bricks: a 
float-ftone, with which to rub a moulde. 
ing of brick to the pattern defcribed: a 
banker, to cut the bricks on: line-pins, 
to lay their rows or courfes by: plumb- 
rule, whereby to carry their work u 
right : level, to conduét it horizontal ; 
{quare, to fet off right angles: ten foot — 
rod, wherewith to take dimenfions : 
jointer, wherewith to run the long joints: 
rammer, wherewith to beat the founda- 
tion; crow and pick-ax, wherewith to dig 
through walls. 


BRICK-LAYING, the art of framing edifices 


of bricks. 
Brick-laying is one of the arts fubfervient 
to architeéture. : 
Moxon has an an exercife exprefs on the 
art of brick-laying, wherein he deferibes 
the materials, tools, and methods of 
working ufed by bricklayers. 
Great care is to be taken, that bricks be 
laid joint on joint in the middle of walls, 
as feldom as may bes and that there be 
good bond made there, as well as on the 
outlides, Some brick-layers, in work- 
ing a brick and half wall, lay the header 
on one fide of the wall, perpendicular on 
the header on the other fide, and fo all 
Coca along 
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along through the whole courfe: where- BRIDEGROOM, /pon/us, a man newly 


as, if the header on one fide of the wall 
were toothed as much as the ftretcher on 
the other fide, it would be a ftronger 
toothing, and the joints of the headers of 
one fide would be in the middle of the 
headers of the courfe they lie upon of the 
other fide, 
If bricks be Jaid in winter, let them be 
kept as dry as poflible: if in fummer, it 
will quit coft toemploy boys to wet them, 
for that they will then unite with the 
mortar better than if dry, and will make 
the work ftronger. In large buildings, 
or where it is thought too much trouble 
to dip all the bricks feparately, water 
may be thrown on each courfe after they 
are faid, as was done at the building of 
the phyficians college in Warwick-lane, 
by order of Dr. Hooke. 
If bricks be laid in fymmer, they are to 
be covered; for if the mortar dries too 
haftily, it will not bind fo firmly to the 
bricks, as when Jeft to dry more gradu- 
ally. If the bricks be laid in winter, 
they are alo to be coyered well, to pro- 
tect them from rajn, fnow, and froft : 
which lJaft is a mortal enemy to mortar, 
efpecially to all fuch as has been wetted 
jalt before the froft affaults it. 
BRICK MAKER, he who undertakes the 
“ making of bricks. See the article Brick. 
BRICKING, among byilders, the counter- 
~ feiting of g brick wall on plafter, which is 
done by fmearing it over with red ochre, 
and marking the joints with an edged 
tool; thefe laft gre afterwards filled with 
a fine platter, 
BRIDE, /pon/2, 2 woman newly married. 
See the article MARRIAGE. 
Among the Grecks it was cuftomary for 
the bride to be conduéted from her fa- 
rher’s hqufe to ber hufband’s in a chariot, 
the evening being chofe for that purpofe, 
to conceal her blofhes: the was placed 
in the middle, her hufband fitting on 
one fide, and one of her moft intimate 
friends on the other: torches were carri- 
ed before her, and fhe was entertained in 
the paffage with a fong fuitable to the oc- 
_ gation. When they arrived at their jour- 
ney’send, the axle-tree of the chariot they 
rode in, was purpt, to fignify that the 
prise was never to return to her father’s 
voufe. Among the Romans, when a 
ride was carried home to her hufband’s 
houie, the was not to touch the thref- 
hold at her firft entrance, but was to 
lore 
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married, the fpoufe of the bride. 

The fpartan bridegrooms committed a 
kind of rape upon their brides: for mate 
ters being agreed on between them two, 
the woman that contrived and managed 
the match, having fhaved the bride’s hair 
clofe to her fkin, dreffed her up in man’s 
cloaths, and left her upon a mattrefs ; 
this done, in came the bridegroom, in 
his ufual dre(s, having fupped as ardina- 


» ry, and ftealing as privately as he could 


to the room where the bride lay, and un- 
tying her virgin-girdle, took her to his 
embraces, and haying ftayed a fhort time 
with her returned to his companions, with 
whom he continued to fpend his life, re- 
maining with them by night as well as 
by day, unlefs he ftole a hort vifit to his 
bride, which could not be done without 
a great deal of circumfpeétion, and fear 
of being difcovered. 


BRIDEWELL, a work-honfe, or place of 


correction for vagrants, ftrumpets, and 
other diforderly perfons. 

Thele are made to work, being main- 
tained with cloathing and diet; and when 
it feems good to their governors, they 
are fent by paffes into their native coun - 
tries : however, while they remain here, 
they are not only made to work, but, 
according to their crimes, receive, once 
a fortnight, fuch a number of ftripes as 
the governor commands. Yet to this 
holpital teveral hopeful and ingenious 
lads are put apprentices, and prove after- 
wards honeft and fubftantial citizens. 


BRIDGE, a work of mafonry or timber, 


confifting of one or more arches, built 
over ariver, canal, or the like, for the 
conveniency of crofling the fame. 
Bridges are a fort of edifices very difficult 
toexccute, on account of the inconvenj- 
ence of laying foundations, and walling 
under water. 
The parts of a bridge are the piers, the 
arthes, the pavement, or way over for 
¢attle and carriages, the foot way on each 
fide, tor foot paflengers, the rail or para- 
pet, which inclofes the, whole, and the 
butments or ends of .the bridge on the 
bank. 
The conditions required in a bridge are, 
that ic be well defigned, commodious, 
durable, and fuitably decorated. The piers 
of ftone bridges fhould be equal in num- 
ber, that there may be one arch in the 
middle, where commonly the current js 
ftiongeft ; their thicknefs is not to be lefs 
than, 
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than a fixth part of the fpan of the arch, 
nor more than a fourth ; they are com- 
monly guarded in the front with angu- 
lar fterlings, to break the force of the 
current: the ftrongeft arches are thofe 
whofe fweep is a whole femicircle ; as the 
piers of bridges always diminith the bed 
of a river, in cafe of inundations, the 
bed muft be funk or hollowed in propor- 
tion to the fpace taken up by the piers, 
(as the waters gain in depth what they 
lofe in breadth) otherwife the current 
may wath away the foundation, and en- 
danger the piers: to prevent this, they 
fometimes diminifh the current, either by 
lengthening its courfe, or by making it 
more winding ; or by ftopping the bot- 
tom with rows of planks, ftakes, or piles, 
which break the current, It is alfo requir- 
ed, that the foundation of bridges be Jaid 
at that feafon of the year, when the waters 
are loweft ; and if the ground be rocky, 
hard gravel, or ftony, the firft ftones of 
the foundation may be laid on the fur- 
face ; but if the foil be foft fand, it will 
be neceffary to dig till you come toa firm 
bottom. 

Among the bridges of antiquity, that 
built by Trajan over the Danube is allow- 
ed to be the moft magnificent; it was com- 
pofed of twenty arches, of an hundred 
and fifty feet in height, and their open- 
ing from one pier to another was an hun- 


dred and fixty feet: the piers of this fine’ 


bridge are ftill to be feen in the Danube, 
being erected between Servia and Molda- 
via, a little above Nicopolis. 

Among modern bridges, that of Weftmin- 
fter, built over the river Thames, may 
be accounted one of the fineft in the 
world: it is forty-four feet wide, a com- 
modious foot-way being allowed for paf- 
fengers, on each fide, of about feven feet 
broad, raifed above the road allowed for 
carriages, and paved with broad moor- 
ftones, while the {pace left between them 
is fufficient to admit three carriages and 
two horfes to go a-breaft, without any 
danger. Its extent from wharf to wharf 
is 1220 or 1223 feet, being full three 
hundred feet longer than London bridge. 
The free water-way under the arches of 
this bridge is eight hundred and feventy 
feet, being four times as much as the 
free water-way left between the fterlings 
of London bridge, before it was lately 
repaired ; this difpofition, together with 
the-gentlenefs of the ftream, are the chief 
reafons why no fenfible fall of water can 
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ever ftop, or, in the leaft, endanger the 
fmalleft boats, in their paflage through 
the arches, 

It confifts of thirteen large and two fimall 
arches, together with fourteen intermedi- 
ate piers, nh 
Each pier terminates with a faliant right _ 
angleagaintt either ftream: thetwo middle 
piers are each feventeen feet wide at the 
{pringing of the arches, and contain three 
thoufand cubic feet, or near two hundred 
tons of folid ftone; and the others decreafe_ 
in width equally on each fide by one foot. 
All the arches of this bridge are femicir- 
cular; they all fpring from about two 
feet above low-water mark ; the middle 
arch is feventy-fix feet wide, and the 
others decreafe in breadth equally on each 
fide by four feet. ' 

This bridge is built of the beft materials, 
and the fize and difpofition of thefe ma- 
terials are fuch, that there is no falfe bear- 
ing, or fo much as a falfe joint in the 
whole ftruéture ; befides that, it is built 
in a neat and elegant tafte, and with fuch 
fimplicity and grandeur, that, whether 
viewed from the water, or by the paffen- 
gers who walk over it, it fills the mind 
with an agreeable furprize. The femioc- 
tangular towers, which form the receffes 
of the foot-way, the manner of placing 
the lamps, and the height of the baluf- 
trade, are, at once the moft beautiful, 
and, in every other refpect, the beft con- 
trived. 

Bridges are either built of ftone or tim- 
ber, as is judged moft convenients 

Stone BRIDGES confift of piers, arches, and 
butments, made of hewn ftone, fome- 
times alfo intermixed with bricks. 

Wooden BRIDGES are compofed of beams 
and joifts, fupported by punchions, well 
cramped and bound together. 

Ru/ben BRiDGEs are made of great bundles 
of rufhes, bound faft together, over which 
planks are laid, and fattened: thefe are 
put over marthy places, to ferve for a 
crofling ground. 

Pendent or hanging Bripces, called alfo 
philofophical bridges, are thofe not fup- 
ported by pofts or pillars, but hung at 
large in the air, fuftained only at the two 
ends or butments, 4 

Draw-BRiDGE, one that is faftened with 
hinges at one end only, fo that the other 
may be drawn up; in which cafe, the 
bridge ftands upright, to hinder the paf- 
fage of a ditch or moat. 

Flying or floating BRIDGE is generally made 
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ef two finall bridges, laid one over the 
other in fuch a manner, that the upper- 
moft ftretches and runs out, by help of 
certain cords, running reper pullies 

. placed along the fides of the under bridge, 

_ which puth it forwards, till the end of it 
joins the place it is intended te be fixed on, 

BripceE of boats, boats made of copper, 
and joined fide by fide, till they reach a- 
crofs a river, which being covered with 
planks, are faftened with ftakes or an- 
chors, ; 

Bainck of communication is that made over 
a river, by which two armies, or forts, 
which are feparated by that river, have a 
free communication with one another. 

Floating BripcE, a bridge made ufe of, in 
form of a work in fortification, called a 
redoubt, confifting of two boats, covered 
with planks, which are folidly framed, 
fo as to bear either horfe or cannon. 

Brinc£, in gunnery, the two pieces of 
timber which go between the two tran- 
fums of a gun-carriage, on which the 
bed refts. 

Bripce, in mufic, a term for that part of 
a ftringed inftrument over which the 
ftrings are ftretched. The bridge of a 
violin is about one inch and a quarteg 
high, and near an inch and a half long, 

BripGE-TOWN, the capital of the ifland of 
Barbadoes ; welt longitude 56°, and 
north latitude 13°. 

It has commodious wharfs, for unlading 
goods, alfo fome forts and caftles for the 
defence of the place. 

Br1DGE-NORTH,aborough-town of Shrop- 
fhire, fituated on the river Severn, about 

_ fifteen miles fouth-eaft of Shrewfbury ; 
' weft longitude 2° 30’, and north latitude 
52° 40’. 
It fends two members to parliament. 

BripGe-waTER, a large borough-town 
of Somerfetfhire, fituated near the mouth 
of the river Evil, in 3% welt longitude, 
and 51° 16 north latitude. 

It likewife-fends two members to. parlia- 
ment. 

BRIDLE, in the manege, a contrivance 
made of ftraps or thongs of leather, and 

ieces of iron, in order to keep a horie 
in fubjeétion and obedience. 
The feveral parts of a bridle are the bit, 
or fnaffle; the head-ftall, or leathers from 
the top of the head tothe rings of the 
bit; the fillet, over the fore-head and 
under the fore-top; the throat-band, 
which buttons from the head-band under 
the throat; the reins, or long thongs of 
leather that come from the rings of the 
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bit, and being caft over the horfe’s head, 
the rider holds them in his hand ; the 
nofe-band, going through loops at the 
back of the head-{tall, and buckled under 
the cheeks; the trench; the cavefan; 
the martingal, and the chaff-halter. 

Bridles imported pay a duty of 4s, 945d. 
the dozen ; whereof 43. 3;22d. is re- 
paid on exporting them again: befides 
which they alfo pay 6s. for every 208. 
value upon oath, without any draw-back, 

BRIDLE-HAND isthe horfe-man’s left-hand, 
the right-hand being the {pear or fword- 
hand, 

To fwallow the BriDue, is faid of a horfe 
that has too wide a mouth, and too {mall 
a bit-mouth. 

BRIDLE, frenum, in anatomy, See the 
article FRAZENUM. 

BRIDON, or SNAFFLE, after the englifh 
fahion, is a very flender bit-mouth, with- 
out any branches. The Englith make 
much ufe of them, and fcarcely ufe any 
true bridles except in the fervice of war. 
The French call them bridens, by way 
of diftinétion from bridles. 

BRIDPORT, a borough and port-town of 
Dorfethhire, fituated about ten miles weft 
of Dorchefter ; weft longitude 3°, and 
north latitude 50° 40’. 

It fends two members to parliament. 

BRIEF, incommon-law, a writ whereby 
a man is fummoned or attached to anfwer 
any aétion, 

It is called brief, becaufe it is couched in 
a few words, without any preamble. 
Brief is alfo ufed for a writing iffued out 
of any of the king’s courts of record at 
Weftminfter, whereby fomething is com- 
manded to be done, in order to juftice, or 
the execution of the king’s command. 

Brie£F is alfo taken for a letter patent, ~ 
granting a licenfe to a fubject to make col- 
le&tion tor any public or private lofs, as 
briefs for lofs by fire, to be read by mi- 
nifters in churches, &c. 

Brie£F is likewife an abridgment of a cli- 
ent’s cafe, wrote out for the inftruétion of 
council, on a trial at law, 

Apofiolical Briers, letters which the pope 

difpatches to princes, or other magiftrates, 
relating to any public affair. 
Thefe briefs are diftinguithed from bulls, 
in regard the latter are more ample, and 
always written on parchment, and fealed 
with lead or green wax ; whereas briefs 
are very concife, written on paper, feal+ 
ed with red wax, and with the feal of the 
fifherman, or St. Peter in a boat. 

BRIEG, a town of Silefia, about twenty 

miles 
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mileg fouth-eaft of Breflaw: eaft longi- 
tude 17° 20/, and north latitude 50° 50’. 

BRIEUX, a port-town of Britanny, in 
France, fituated on the englifh channel, 
about thirty miles weft of St. Malo ; 
weft longitude 2° 50’, and north lati- 
tude 48% qo", ‘ 

BRIGADE, in the military art, a party 
or divifion of a body of foldiers, whether 
horfe or foot, under the command of a 
brigadier. 

An army is divided into brigades of 
horfe and brigades of foot: a brigade of 
horfe is a body of eight or ten fquadrons; 
a brigade of foot confifts of four, five, or 
fix battalions, 

The eldeft brigade has the right of the 
firft line, and the fecond the right of the 
fecond, and the two next take the left of 
the two lines, and the youngeft ftand in 
the center. 

BRIGADE-MAJOR is an officer appointed 
by the brigadier, to affift him in the ma- 
nagement and ordering of his brigade. 

BRIGADIER is the general officer who 
has the command of'a brigade. The 
eldeft colonels are generally advanced to 
this poft. He that is upon duty is bri- 
gadier oft the day, They march at the 
head of their own brigades, and are al- 
lowed a ferjeant and ten men, of their 
own brigade for their guard. 

BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail, a kind of 
‘antient defenfive armour, confifting of 
thin jointed fcales of plate, pliant and 
eafy to the body. 

BRIGANTINE, a fmall light veffel, which 
can both row and fail well, and is either 
for fighting or giving chace. It hath 
about twelve or fifteen benches for the 
rowers, one man to a bench: all the 
hands aboard are foldiers, and each man 
hath his mufquet lying ready under his 
oar. 

BRIGG, a market-town in Lincolnfhire, 
about twenty -four miles north of Lincoln ; 
weft longitude 20’, and north latitude 
ga? 40!. 

BRIGHTHELMSTON, alittle port-town 
in Saffex, about feven miles fouth-weift 
of Lewes : welt longitude ro’, and north 
latitude 50° 50’. 

BRIHUEGA, a town of new Catftile, in 


Spain, about forty-three miles north-eaft * 


of Madrid; weft longitude 3% 20’, and 
north latitude 41°, 

BRILL, or Brigx, the capital of the ifland 
of Voorn, in Holland, fituated about 
twelve miles fouth of the Hague; ealt 
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longitude 4°, and north latitude 51® 507, 
BRIMSTONE, in natural hiftory, the fame 
with fulpbur. See the article SULPHUR. 
BRIN, a city of Moravia, dependent on 
Bohemia, about thirty miles fouth-weft 
of Olmutz; ealt longitude 16° 20° and 
north latitude 49° 14% » 
BRINDISI, a port-town of the kingdom 


of Naples, fituated on the gulph of Ve- — 


nice, about thirty five miles north-Wweft 
of Otranto ; eaft longitude 18° 45’, and 
north latitude 40° go’. 

BRINE, water replete with faline particles ; 
or pickle. See the article SALT. 

BRINE-WATER, a falt water, which being 
boiled, turns into falt. See SaLr. 
Brine taken out of brine-pits, or brine- 
pans, ufed by fome for curing or pickling 
of fith, without boiling the fame into falr, 
and rock-falt without refining it into 
white-falt, are prohibited by : Ante, 
cap. xxl. 

BRINGERS-UP, The whole laf rank of a 
battalion, being the laft men of each file, 
are called bringers-up. 

BRINGING-IN a horfe, in the manege,. 
the fame as to fay keep down the nofe of 
ahorfe that boars, and toffes his nofe in 
the wind; this is done by means of a 
good branch. See BaNqueT and Winb, 

BRIONY, or Bryony, See BRYONY. 

BRISAC, a fortified town of Swabia, in 
Germany, fituated on the eaftern fhore of 
the river Rhine, about thirty miles north 
of Strafburg ; eaft longitude 7° 15’, and 
north latitude 48° ro’, 

New Brisac, a fortrefs on the weftern 
fhore of the Rhine, oppofite to old Bri- 
fac. It is fituated in Alface, and belongs 
to the French, 

BRISGOW, a territory of the circle of 
Swabia, in Germany, fituated on the 
eaft fide of the Rhine, oppofite to the up- 
per Alface, whereof Fribourg and Brifac 
are the chief towns. ; 


found on fwine, and much ufed by brufh- 


BRISTLE, a rigid gloffy kind of ae 


makers, &c. 

Briftles, rough and undreffed, pay a duty 

of 1s. 238d, the dozen pound, where- 

of 1s. ,23d. is drawn back on ex- 

porting them; whereas dreffed briftles 

pay a duty of 28. 4,Z2d. the dozen 

pound ; whereof 2s. 182d. is drawn 

back on exportation, 

The whitkers of cats are alfo fometimes 

called briftles ; as are the quills of the 

porcupine. 

BRISTOL, a city and port-town of Eng- 
land, 
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Jand, fituated partly in Gloucefterfhire, 
and partly in Somerfetthire ; weft longi- 
tude 2° go’, and north latitude 51° 30’. 
It ftands on the river Avon, about 115 
miles weft of London, and is a town of 
‘the greateft foreign trade of any in Bni- 
tain next to London. It is alfo a bifhop’s 
fee, fends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title of earl to the noblefamily 
of Harvey. 

New BrisTOL, the capital of the county 
of Bucks, in Penfilvania, about twetity 
miles north of Philadelphia. It is fituated 
on the river Delawar, in 75° weft long. 
and 40% 45" north latitude, 

BrisTOL-waTeER. Thefe waters are the 
fourth in degree amongft the waters 
which are efteemed warm. ‘The waters 
of Bath are the firft, Buxton the fecond, 
and Matlock the third, 

‘Bath waters are beneficial, when the fe- 
cretions from the blood are diminifhed ; 
Briftol, when too much increafed; Bath 
attenuates powerfully; Briltol incraffates: 
Bath is fpirituous, and helps defects; Bri- 

~ ftol is more cooling, and fuppreffes pleni- 
tude, with its confequences, inflamma- 
tions and hemorrhages. ' 
If we may judge of the contents of Bri- 
ftol waters, from their effe&ts, which are 
exceedingly deterfive and healing, they 
partake chiefly of chalk, lapis calcarius, 
and calaminaris, the virtues of which are 
too dry to cleanfe ; they fill ulcers with 
flefh, and cicatrize them. ; 
But whatever the fubftances are that im- 
pregnate them, it is plain they are very 
fubnile, and that there is but little of a ter- 
veftrial part in them, from their fpecific 
tightnefs above other waters: yet when 
we confider how agreeable to the fight, 
fmell and tafte ; how clear, pure and foft 
they are; their gentle degree of heat, fo 
adapted to fundry difeaies, it muft be 
concluded, that thofe waters do imbibe 
fome falutary particles in. their paffage 
through the earth, and from the many 
cures yearly wrought by them, that they 
have an undoubted title to a place in the 
firft clafs of medicinal waters. 

‘The difeafes in which Briftol waters are 

properly prefcribed, are internal hemor- 

rhages, and inflammations, blood-fpit- 
ting, dyfentery, and immoderate flux of 
the menfes, purulent ulcers of the vifcera: 
hence in ¢onfumptions, the dropfy, fcur- 
ys with heat, ftone, gravel, ftrangury ; 
the habitual gout, {corbutic rheumatifin, 
diabetes, flow fevers, atrophy, pox, 
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cancer, gleets in both fexes, king’s-evil, 


&c, in all thefe diforders, Bath waters. 
are not only improper, but hurtful ; they’ 


roufe the two languid, and quicken the 
too lazy circulation ; they allay the heat, 
and reftrain the too rapid motion of the 
blood. ‘Thofe impregnate the phlegma- 
tic, thefe attemperate the choleric confti- 
tution, Bath water feems to be adapted 
to the maladies of the ftomach, intelftines, 
and nerves; Briftol, to thofe of the lungs, 
kidneys, and bladder: again, Bath wa- 
ters are at variance with a milk courfe ; 
and the Briftol can never be judicioufly 
direé&ted, but where that may be joined, 
with reafon and fuccefs. 

The Briftol waters are taken medicinally 
only during the hot months, as from 
April to September. 

BRITAIN, or GREAT-BRITAIN, the moft 
confiderable of all the european iflands, 
lies between 50° and 60° north latitude, 
and between 2° eaft longitude, and 6° 
wet longitude, 

The general divifion of Britain, is into 
fouth and north Britain, or England and 
Scotland, See ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


New BRITAIN, a large country of north 


America, called alfo Terra Labrador, 
has Hudfon’s -bay and ftrait.on the north 
and weft; Canada and the river of St. 
Lawrence, on the fouth ; and the Atlan- 
tic ocean, on'the ealt. ; 

Tt is fubjeét to Great-Britain, but yields 
only fkins and furs, 

BRITANNIC, ina general fenfe, denotes 
fomething belonging to Great. Britain 5 
but is more particularly applied to the 
king, who is ftiled his Britannic Majefty. 

BRITANY, a province of France, fur- 
rounded by the englifh channel and the 
bay of Bifcay, on the north, weft, and 
fouth ; and bounded, on the eaft, by the 
province of Orleanois, 

ERITE, or Bricut, in hufbandry, Wheat, 
barley, or any other grain, is faid to 
brite, when it grows over ripe, and 
fhatters. 

BRITISH, fomething belonging to Great 
Britain: thus, we fay, the britifh em- 
pire, britith iflands, Ge. 

The britifh empire comprehends. all the 
dominions belonging to Great-Britain, 
in whatever part of the world; but the 
term feems to be more efpecially ufed for 
the britith plantations in North America. 
Under the defignation of britifh iflands 
are comprehended, Great-Britain, Ire- 
Jand, and the ifles of Wight, Scilly, 
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~Man, &c. alfo the Orkney-iflands, the 
Schetland-iflands, and the weftern-iflands 
of Scotland. See the articles BRiTaIN, 
IRELAND, &¢. 

BRITTLENESS, that quality of . bodies, 

on account of which they are denominat- 
ed brittle; or, which fubjects them to be 
eafily broken. 
Brittle bodies are likewife very hard and 
durable, barring accidents ; and it is re- 
markable, that tin, tho’ tough in itfelf, 
makes all other metals brittle, when mix- 
ed with them. 

BRIXEN, acity of Tyrol, in Germany, 
about fifty miles north-eaft of Trent: 
eaft long. 11° 45’, north lat, 46° 45’. 

BRIZA, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria-digynia clafs of plants, whofe corol- 
la is compofed of two valves; the lower 
valve is of the fize and fhape of the cup 3 
the upper valve is fmall, plane, andround- 
ith, fhutting up the hollow of the other : 
the corolla, ferving in the place of a peri- 
carpium, inclofes the feed, and whien ripe, 
cropping it ont s the feed is fingle, very 

’ fall, roundifh and compreffed, 

BRIZE, in bufbandry, denotes ground that 
has lain long untilled, 

BriZ&-VENTS, fhelters ufed by gardeners 
who have not walls on the north fide, to 
keep cold winds from damaging their 
beds of melons. They are inclefures 
about fix or feven feet high, and an 
inch or more thick ; made of ftraw, fup- 
ported by ftakes fixed into the ground, 
and props acrofs on both infide and out- 
fide; and fattened together with willow- 
twigs, or iron-wire.. 

BROADALBIN, a diftri& or country of 
Peiththire, in Scotland, bordering upon 
Argylethire : it gives the title of earl to 
a branch of the noble fathily of Camp- 
bell. 

BROADSIDE, in the fea-language, de- 
notes a volley of cannon, or a general 
difcharge of a!l the guns on one fide of a 
fhip at orice. é 

BROCADE, or Brocapo, a ftuff of 
gold, filver, or filk, raifed and enriched 
with flowers, foliages, and other orna- 
ments, according to the fancy of the mer- 
chants, or manufacturers, 

Formerly the word fignified oniy a ftuff, 
wove all of gold, both in the warp and 
in the woof, or all of filver, or of both 


mixed together ; thence it paffed to thofe. 


of ftuffs in which there was filk mixed, 

to raife and terminate the gold or filver 

flowers: but at prefent all fuffs, even 
You, 
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thofe of filk alone, whether they be gros 

- grams of Tours or of Naples, fattins, ane 
even taffeties or luftrings, if they be bie 
adorned and worked with fome flowers, 
or other figures, are called brocddes. 

BROCADE SHELL, the englifh name of the 
coronated cylindrus, of a filyery white 
colour, variegated with brown. See plate. 
XXXII. fig, 3. and the article Cytin- 
DRUS. 

BROCATEL, or Brocapen, a kind of 
coarfe brocade, chiefly ufed for tapeftry. 
See the article BRocADE. 

BROCCOLI, a kind of cabbage cultivated 
for the ufe of the table; the manner of 
dreffing which is this: when their heads 
are grown to their full bignefs, they are 
to be cut of, with about four inches of 
the tender ftem ; the outer fkin is then to 
be ftripped off the ftem, after which th 
are to be wafhed, and boiled ina clean 
linen cloth, as is practifed for cauliflowers, 
They are tenderer than any cauliflowery 
tho’ very like them in tafe. ' 

BROCK, among fport{men, a term ufed 
to denote a badger. ; 

A. hart too of the third year is called a 
brock, or .brocket ; and a hind of the 
fame year, a brocket’s fifter, ; 

BRODERA, or Bropra, a city of Afia, 
in the country of the mogul and kings 
dom of Guzurat, where there is a great 
trade in cotton cloths: eaft longitude 73% 
30’, north latitude 22° 25’. 

BROGLIO, atown of Piedmont, in Italy, 
fituated near the frontiers, of Provences 
about twenty-five miles north-weft of 
Nice; eaft longitude 6% 42’, and north 
latitude 44° 12’. “oh 
It is the capital of a country of the fame 
name. 


BROKEN, in a general fenfe, denotes formes .. 


thing divided into feveral parts, Hences 
Broken numbers are the fame with frac 
tions, See the article FRACTION, 


BROKEN RAY, the fame with ray of res 
fraction, See the article REFRACTIONs 


It is thus called, becaufe, in crofling the 
fecond meditim, the ray of incidence 
changes its rectitude ; being refratedy 

. or broken, as it were, 

BROKEN WIND, among farriers, is a mas 
lady that happens to a horfe when he is 
fuffered to ftand too long in the ftables 
without exercife; by this means he) con 
traéts grofs and thick humotirs in fuch 
abundance, that adhering to the hgllow 
parts of his lungs, they ttop his yind- 
pipes 
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This diftemper is known by the horfe’s 
heaving and drawing up his flanks to- 
“gether, and blowing wide his noftrils, 
To cure this diforder, take the guts of 
a hedge-hog, dry them, and pound them 
to powder, and give the horfe two or 
three fpoonfuls of it in a pint of wine or 
ftrong ale ; then mix the reft with anif- 
feed, liquorice, and fweet butter, of which 
make round balls, or pills, and give him 
two or three of them after drink, and let 
him falt two or three hours. 
BROKER, a name given to perfons of feve- 
ral and very different profeffions, the chief 
of which are exchange-brokers, ftock- 
brokers, pawn-brokers, and brokers, 
fimply fo called, who fell houfhold furni- 
ture, and fecond-hand apparel. 
Exchange-BROKERS are akind of agents, 
or negociators, who contrive, propofe, 
and conclude bargains between mer- 
chants, and between merchants and 
tradefmen, in matters of bills of ex- 
change, or merchandize, for which they 
have fo much commiffion. Thefe, by 
the ftatute of 8 and 9 William III. are 
to be licenfed in London by the lord- 
mayor, who gives them an oath, and 
takes bond for the faithful execution of 
their offices. If any perfon fhall aé& as 
broker, without being thus licenfed and 
admitted, he fhall forfeit the fum of 5001. 
and perfons employing him 51]. and bro- 
kers are to regifter contras, &c. under 
the like penalty: alfo brokers fhall not 
deal for themfelves, on pain of forfeiting 
200]. They are to carry about with 
them a filver medal, having the king’s 
arms, and the arms of the city, and pay 
40s. a year to the chamber of the city. 
The exchange brokers make it their 
bufinefs to know the alteration of the 
courfe of exchange, to inform merchants 
how it goes, and to give notice to thofe 
who have money to receive, or pay, be- 
yond fea ; they are the proper perfons for 
negociating the exchange, and when 
the matter is accomplithed, that is, when 
the money for the bill is paid, and the 
bill delivered, they have for brokerage 
28. for rool. fterling. 

They reckon at Paris, among the city 
officers, who are employed under the ju- 
rifdi&tion of the provott of the merchants, 
and echevins, or aldermen, three forts of 
brokers, Bites 

x. The brokers of horfes for the car- 
®iage of merchandize by water ; they are 
eftablithed for the navigation, and take 
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care to examine the horfes ufed to draw 
the boats up the river ; to fet the horfes 
together, to oblige the carriers to repair 
their boats, or to break fuch as are no 
longer fit to ferve. 

2. Sworn wine-brokers on the keys, to 
examine and tafte all the wine that arrives 
there. 

3. Brokers of bacon and Jard, ‘Thefe 
are eftablifhed to examine thofe forts of 
merchandizes, as they are landed or un- 
loaded, and to anfwer for their goodnefs 
tothe buyer, and to the feller, for the 
price of his wares. 


Stock-BROKERS are thofewho are employed 


to buy and fell fhares in the joint ftock of 
a company, or corporation. 
As the practice of ftock-jobbing has been 
carried on to fuch an excefs as became 
not only ruinous to a great number of 
private families, but even affeéted, or at 
Jeaft might foon affeét, the public credit 
of the nation, the legiflature thought fit 
to put a ftop to it, or at leaft to bring it 
within certain bounds, and under fome 
regulamion, by ftatute 7 Geo. II. c. viiis 
fect, 1. 
Thefe are perfons who 
keep fhops, and Jend money upon pled- 
ges to neceffitous perfons, and moft com- 
monly at an exorbitant intereft. They 
are more properly ftiled pawn-takers, or 
tally-men, fometimes fripers, or friper- 
ers, Thefe are meant in x Jac. 3. cap. xxi. 
fect. 5. where it is declared, that the fale 
of goods wrongfully taken to any broker, 
or pawn-broker in London, Weltminfter, 
Southwark, or within two miles of Lon- 
don, does not alter the property. 
And fect. 7. If a broker, having re- 
ceived {uch goods, fhall not, upon requeft 
of the owner, difcover them, how and 
when he came by them, and to whom 
they are conveyed, he fhall forfeit the 
double value thereof, to be recovered by 
action of debt, &c. 
In the cities of Italy, there are compa- 
nies eftablifhed by authority for the a 
ting out money on pawns, called mounts 
of piety ; a title little hecoming fuch in- 
ftitutions, as the loan is not gratis. In 
fome parts of Italy, they have alfo mounts 
of piety of another kind, wherein they 
only receive ready money, and return it 
again with intereft, at a certain fum per 
annum. 
At Bologna they have feveral fuch 
mounts, which are diftinguifhed into 
frank and perpetual ; the intereft of the 
former 
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former is only four per cent. that of the 
latter, feven. 

Brokers are alfo thofe who fell old houfe- 
hold furniture, and wearing apparel, @e. 

BROKERAGE, the fee paid to a broker 
for his trouble in negociating bufinefs be- 
tween perfon and perfon. See BROKER. 

BROMELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria monogynia clafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a {mall three-cornered 
permanent perianthium, fitting upon the 
germen: the corolla confifts of three erect, 
narrow, {pear-fhaped petals, longer than 
the cup. The fruit is 2 roundifh umbili- 
cated berry, the feeds are numerous, ob- 
long, obtufe, and incumbent. This ge- 
nus comprehends the ananas, pinguin, 
and karatas, of former botanilts. See the 
articles ANANAS, &c. ; 

BROMESGROVE, a market-town in 
Worcefterfhire, about ten miles north of 
Worcelter ; weft longitude 2° 5’, and 
north latitude 52° 26’, 

BROMLEY, a market-town of Kent, ten 
' . miles fouth-eaft of London ; eatt longi- 
tude 5’, north latitude 51° 25. 


BROMLEY is alfo the name of a market- + 


town of Staffordfhire, about ten miles 
eaft of Stafford: weft longitude 1° 50’, 
and north Jatitude 52° 45’. 

BROMUS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clais of plants, The 
flower confifts of two valves of an ovato- 
oblong figure; the lower one is the 
larger, and emits a ftrait arifta ; above 
the infertion of this arifta it is bifid: the 
upper valve has no arifta. The fruit is 
nothing but the corolla that covers every 
way a fingle oblong feed, convex on one 
fide, and hollowed on the other. A de- 
coétion of the root of this plant is recom- 
mended for the worms in children. 

BRON, or BRONNO, a town of the terri- 
tory of Pavia, in the Milanefe in Italy, 
fituated on the fouth fide of the river Po, 
about twelve miles fouth of Pavia; eatt 
longitude 10°, north latit. 44° so/. 

BRONCHIA, in anatomy, the ramifica- 
tions of the trachea. 

The bronchia, in their origin, are form- 
ed of imperfeé annuli, and in their pro- 
grefs of cartUaginous and membranous 
frufte, very curioufly conneéted and 
joined together. ‘Thefe have their ori- 
gin from the trachea; and after being 
fubdivided into innumerable ramifica- 
tions, finally terminate in thofe fmall 
veficles'which form the greater part of 
the fubftance of the lungs, Thefe veficles 
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have interftices all the way between them, 
and adhere, as it were, to the branches 
of the bronchiayin the manner of clufters 
of grapes, See the article Lunes. 

BRONCHIAL arrTery, a veffel allotted 

to the nutrition of the lungs, 
{t rifes fometimes fingle, fometimes 
double, fometimes triple, from the aorta 
and intercoftals, and adheres every where 
firmly to the bronchia. 

BRONCHIAL VEIN arifes either from the 
intercoftals, or from the vena azygos ; 
accompanies the artery, and divides into 
the fame number of branches with it, As 
the artery brings blood to the bronchia 
for the nutrition thereof, and of the vefi- 
cles of the lungs, fo the vein carries off 
the blood again to the cava, where it foon 
terminates. : . 

BRONCHOCELE, in furgery, a tumour 
arifing in the anterior part of the neck, 
from the refifting flatus or air, fome hu- 
mour or other violence, as ftraining in 
labour, lifting’ of weights, &c. This 
diforder with us is frequently called a 
Derby-neck, on account of the inhabi- 
tants of that county being much fubje& 
to it; probably for the fame reafons that 
the inhabitants about the valleys of the © 
Alps, and other mountainous countries, 
are fo much affeéted with it; namely, 
the air or waters of the country. . But it 
has not been yet explained, in what man= 
ner they operate to produce thefe effects. 
This tumour, when once become invete- 
rate, is very difficultly, if ever, curable 
by medicines ; but may be difperfed, if 
it is recent. A leaden collar, mixed with 
mercury, prevents it from growing big- 
ger, if it does not intirely. difperfe it, 
Some advife to rub it well with the hand 
or a bone of a dead man, and others di- 
rect to other fuperftitious means; but 
the moft celebrated remedy is one that is 
fold at Coventry, and kept a fecret by 
the preparer. It is ordered to be laid un- 
der the tongue, every night upon going 
to bed. 

BRONCHOTOMY, in furgery, an inci- 
fion’made in the afpera arteria, or wind- 
pipe, which is neceffary in many cafes, 
and efpecially in a violent quinfey, to 
prevent {uffocation from the great inflam 
mation or tumour of the parts. It is alfe 

_ called laryngotomy and tracheotomy. 
There are feveral methods of performing 
this operation ; but that which exceeds 
the reft, as being moft eafy and expedi- 


tious, and occafioning the Jeaft wound 
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and pain to the patient, is by an inftru- 
ynent confifting of a fmall tube, in which 
js contained a triangular needle called a 
trochar, ‘This inftrument is fo manag- 
ed, as to pafs through the middle of the 
trachea by one pufh; and after drawing 
out the needle from the tube, the latter is 
left in the wound, till the patient reco- 
vers, Bronchotomy fhould be perform- 
ed in time, while there is fufficient 
Strength and hopes of the patient’s recove- 
ry 5 tor when the patient is fpent, it is 
ufually performed in vain. If a drowned 
perfon has but juft expired, or not con- 
tinued long under water, the moit cer- 
tain and expeditious way of recovering 

* him, will be by opening the trachea with 
Such inftrument as is neareft at hand, 
and afterwards to inflate or blow into his 
lungs, either with the naked mouth, or 
with a tube, 

BRONCHUS, €p07x5, according to Galen, 
is the afpera arteria which reaches from 
the larynx to the lungs, confifting of the 
bronchia, See the article BRONCHIA. 
Sometimes itis put for the whole afpera 
arteria ; and Hippocrates ufes it to fignify 
the throat. 

BRONTIUM, Crore, in grecian anti- 
quity, a piace underneath the floor of the 
theatres, in which were kept brazen vef- 
fels full of tones and other mat: rials, with 
which they imitated the noife of thunder, 

BRONTOLOGY denotes the dofrine of 
thunder, or an explanation of its caufes, 
phenomena, &c, together with the pre- 
fages drawn from it. See THUNDER. 

BRONZE, a compound metal, two thirds 
of which confilts of copper, and one third 
of brafs. 

In order to render it more felid, it is 
ufual to put a little more than one third 
of brafs, to which is added fome fine tin. 

BRONZES, a name given by antiquarians 
to figures either of men or beafts, to urns, 
ang, in general, to every piece of {culp- 
ture which the antients made of that me- 
tal, We likewife give the name of bron- 
zeg to (tatues, bufis cat of bronze, whe- 
ther thefe pieces be capies of antiques, or 
original fubjeéts. 

Among medallilts, all copper metals bear 
the name of brenze. 

BRONZING, the art of imitating bronze, 
which is done by means of copper dust 
or leaf faflened on the outfidg, as gold 
Jeaves ayein gilding, There are two forts 
of this colour, the red and the yellow, or 
golden. The latter is made folely of cop- 
per dult, the finett and byighteft that Can 
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be had; im the former is added a littlé 
quantity of red oker well pulverifed; they 
are both applied with varnifh, and to 
prevent their turning greenifh, the work 
mutt be dried over a chaffing-difh, as foon 
as bronzed. See the article VARNISH, 

BROOD, the young of fith and fowls. 

The brood of fea-fith is fpawned, and 
lies in ftill waters, where it may bave 
reft to receive nourifhment, and grow to 
perfection ; and here it is often deftroy- 
ed by weirs, draw-nets, or nets with 
canvas or like engines in the bottoms of 
them, in harbours, havens, and creeks, 
Every weir, near the main fea, takes, in 
twelve hours, fometimes five bufhels, 
fometimes twenty or thirty. 

BROOK, a little, river, or fmall current 

of water. 
A brook is diftinguifhed from a river in- 
fomuch, as a river flows at all times, 
whereas a brook flows at fome particular 
feafons only. 

BROOK-LIME, in botany, the englifh name 
of the water anagallis. See ANAGALLIS, 
Brook-lime is moderately hot and moift, 
and faid to be good for cleanfing the 
blood; and, confequently, recommended 
againft the {curvy, dropfy, and flone. 

BrOox-Lime is alfo the Englith name,of 
the lateral clufter-flowered veronica, with 
oval leaves and creeping ftalks, See the 
article VERONICA. 

BROOM, geni/fla, in botany. 
ticle GENISTA, 

Many gather the yellow buds of this plant, 
and pickle them with {alt and vinegar, in 
the fame manner as capers, from which 
they are not then to be diftinguifhed ; the 
flowers are moftin.ufe, and are account- 
ed fplenetic, nephritic, and hepatic, 
Broom is extremely pernicious to arable 
and pafture Jands; and therefore ought, 
by all means, to be rooted up, which is 
the only method of killing it. On barren 
grounds, indeed, it is a good improve- 
ment; for befides its ufe as fuel, it 
makes an excellent and Jafting thatch, if 
well Jaid on. 

Butcher’s-Broom, thé englifh name of ‘a 
genus of plants, called by botanifts ruf- 
cus. See the article Ruscus. 

Spanifh BROOM, in botany, the [partium of 
authors. See the article SPARTIUM, 
This.is an extremely beautiful fhrob, 
which fometimes grows to an incredible 
height, 

Broom-RaPE, in botany, the orobanche 
of botanilts. See OROBANCHE. 

BROOMING, or BREAMING ofa hip, the 


wathing 


See the ar- 
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wafhing and burning off all the filth that 
fhe has contraéted on her fides with weeds, 
ftraw, broom, or the like, when fhe is 
on the careen, or onthe ground. See 
the article CAREENING, 

BROSSABA, in botany, a genus of plants 
mentioned by Plumier, the calyx of 
which is a perianthium, formed of a 
fingle leaf, divided into five fegments, 
which terminate in ere€t acute points, 
of the length of the corolla; which is 
alfo formed bya fingle petal, and of a 
conic figure, the top truncated and un- 
divided ; the germen is pentacoccous ; 
the ftyle is fubulated, and fhorter than 
the corolla ; the ftigma fimple ; the fruit 
is a round capfule, divided by five fur- 
rows, containing five cells ; the feeds are 
numerous and {mal]. 

BROTHER, frater, aterm of relation be- 
tween male children, fprung from the 
fame parents, or from the fame father, or 
the fame mother. ; 
The antients ufe the term brother, indif- 
ferently, to almoft all who ftood related 
in the collateral line, as uncles and ne- 
phews, coufins-german, &c. 

According to the laws of Mofes, the 
brother i] a man, who died without 
children, was obliged to marry the wi- 
dow of the deceafed, in order to raife up 
children to him, that his name and me- 
mory might not be extinct. See the ar- 
‘ticle WiDow. 
Among us, itis cuftomary for kings to 
give the title brother to each other, 
In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the 
plural number, fometimes. comprehends 
fitters, 
Brother is alfo a cuftomary term for 
priefts of the fame perfualion to addrefs 
one another by: but it is more particu- 
Jarly ufed to denote the relation between 
monks of the fame convent, as brother 
Zachary: Inenglifh, we moreufually fay, 
friar Zachary, from the french word frere, 
brother : preachers alfo call their hearers, 
my brethren, or my dear brethren ;, and 
fometimes they ufe the fingular number, 
and fay, my brother, or my dear brother, 
This appellation is. borrowed from the 
primitive chriftians, who all called each 
other brothers: but it is now principally 
ufed for fuch of the religious as are not 
prielts ; thofe in orders are generally ho- 
noured with the title of father, whereas 
the reft are only fimply brothers. 

Lay-BROTHERS. See the article Lay. 
Jo the military orders,‘the knights are 
alfo called brothers, 
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In the order of Malta, there is a particus 
Jar clafs who are called ferving brothers, — 
confifting of fuch as cannot give proof of 
their nobility. 
BROTHERS-GERMAN, fratres germani. See 
the article GERMAN. 


Broruers by adoption. See ADOPTION. | ~ 


Two brothers, who have only the fame 
father, are called fratres confanguinei 5 
and thofe who are only defcended from the 
fame mother, are called fratres uterini. 

BrorueErs of the rofy-crofs. See the ar- 
ticle RosYCRUCIAN, 

Sworn BROTHERS, fratres conjurati. See 
the article FRATRES. 

BROUAGE, a fortrefs in the territory of 
Santoign, in France, fituated on a bay 
of the fea, about eighteen miles fouth of 
Rochelle ; weft longitude 1°, and north 
latitude 45° 50%. 

BROUERSHAVEN, a port town of Ze- 
Jand, in the united Netherlands, fituated 
on the north fide of the ifland of Schonen, 
about nine miles fouth-welt of Helvoet- 
fluys ; eaft longitude 3° 5s’, and north 

4 latitude 51° 50’. 

BROW, or EYE£-BRow, an hairy arch 

extended over the orbit of each eye. 
The eye brows are compo/ed of hairs of 
a peculiar kind and a determinate length, 
all turned toward the temples ; and un~ 
der thefe, is a thick fkin and fome fat, 
by means of which they are raifed and 
become more eminent. That part of the 
eye-brows, where they approach one to 
another about the root of the nofe, is call- 
ed their head ; the oppofite extremity is 
their tail. Their ule is to prevent the 
{weat, trickling from the forehead, get- 
ting into the eyes, and for moderating the 
force of the light from overhead. See 
the article Eye. 

BROW-ANTLER, among fportfmen, that 
branch of a deer’s horn next the head, 


BROWALLIA, in botany, a genus of . 


plants of the didynamia-angiofpermia 
cla(s ; the flower of which is monopeta- 
Jous, of a funnel form ; the fruit is an 
ovato-obtufe capfule, with only one cell, 
divided into four fegments at the top, and 
containing feveral {mall feeds. 

BROWN, among dyers, painters, &c. a 
dutky colour, inclining towards rednefs, 
Of this colour there aré various fhades 
or degrees, diftinguifhed by different ap- 
pellations ; for inftance, fpanifh-brown, 
a fad-brown, a tawney-brown, the lon- 
don brown, a clove-brown, &c. 
Spanifh-brown is a dark dull red, of a 
horfe-flefa colour, It isan earth, and 
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fs of great ufe among painters, being 
generally uled as the firft and priming 
colour that they lay upon any kind of 
timber-work in houfe-painting. That 
which is of the deepeft colour, and freeft 
from ftones, is the beft, Though this is 
of a-dirty brown colour, yet it is much 
. ufed not to colour any garment, unlefs it 

be an old man’s gown ; but to fhadow 
vermillion, or to lay upon any dark 
ground behind a pi&ture, or to fhadow 
yellow berries in the darkeft places, when 
you want lake, &c. It is beit and bright- 
eft when: burnt in the. fire, till it be red 
hot, although, if you would colour any 
hare, horfe; dog, or the like, it fhould 
not be burnt; but, for other ules, it is 
beit when it is burnt, .as for inftance, for 
colouring:wood, polts, bodies of trees, 
or any thing elfe of wood; or any dark 
ground of.a picture. ; 
‘The method of dying browns is, by en- 
tering the cloth in a boiling bath of red 
weod ground and nut-galls bruifed ; 
and when it has boiled for two hours 
and a half; and has: been cooled and 
aired, it is entered again in the fame bath, 
to which a proportionable quantity of 
copperas mutt firft be added. The fad- 
der you would have the brown, the more 
‘ copperas muft be put in. 
BRowN-worT, in botany, a name given 
to two very difting&t genules of plants, the 
brunella and fcrophularia.. See the ar- 
ticles BRUNELLA and SCROPHULARIA. 
BROWNISTS, in church-hiftery, a re- 
ligious feét, which fprung up in. Eng- 
land, towards the end of the XVIth cen- 
tury. Their leader. was one Robert 
Brown, born at Northampton, They 
feparated from the eftablifhed church, on 
account of its difcipline and form of go- 
vernment.. They equally difliked epif- 
copacy and prefbyterianifm. ‘They con- 
demned the folemn celebration of mar- 
riages in churches, maintaining, that ma- 
trimony being a political contract, the 
confirmation of it ought to proceed from 
the civil magittrate, They. rejected all 
forms of prayer, and held, that,the Lord’s 
prayer was not to be recited as a prayer ; 
being given only as a model, upon which 
to form our prayers. 
BRUCHSAL, a town of the bifhopric of 
Spires, in the palatinate of the Rhine, in 
Germany ;. ealt longitude 8°.30/, and 
north latitude 49° 15’. 
BRUGES, a city and port.town of Flan- 
decs, eleven: miles ealt of Oftend, and 
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twenty-four north-weft of Ghent; eaft 
longitude 3° 5’, and north latit. 51° 16’. 
There is a navigable canal from Oftend 
to Bruges, which has ftill the beft fo- 
reign trade of any town in Flanders. 


BRUISE, in furgery, the fame with con- 


tufion. See the article CONTUSION. 


BRUISING, in pharmacy, the crufhing 


or pounding certain medicines, as roots, 
woods, &¢, in a coarfe manner, to make 
them yield their virtues the more readily. 


BRUMALIA, in roman antiquity, fefti- 


vals of Bacchus celebrated twice a year ; 
the firft on the twelfth of the calends of 
March, and the other on the eighteenth 
of the calends of November. They were 
inftituted by Romulus, who, during thefe 
feafts, ufed to entertain the fenate. A- 
mong other heathen feftivals, which the 
primitive chriftians were much inclined 
to obferve, Tertullian mentions the bru- 
me or brumalia. 


BRUNELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia-gy mnofpermia clafs of plants ; 
the flower of which is monopetalous, 
with a fhort cylindric tube. ‘There is no 
pericarpium, but the cup contains four 
feeds, nearly of an oval figure. 

The brunella, or felf-heal, is recom- 
mended in wounds of the lungs, and ex- 
ternally in the quinfey, and other dif- 
eafes of the throat. It is a very ufeful 
plant in all inflammatory difeafes, in hee- 
morrhages, dyfenteries, and in {pitting 
of blood, 


BRUNFELSIA, in botany, a genus of 


plants belonging to the pentandria-mono- 
gynia clafs ; the flower of which confilts 
of a fingle petal, of a funnel form; the 
fruit is aglobofe berry, with one cell con- 
taining: numerous roundifh feeds, placed 
clofe to the integument of the berry. 


BRUNIA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria-monogynia clafs.; the flower of 
which confifts of five petals, with flender 
ungues of the length of the cup, and 
roundifh patent bractez: there is no peri- 
carpium, but the common receptacle of 
the fructifications feparates the perianthia 
by «its: hairy fquamz: the feeds are 
fingle and fomewhat hairy. 


BRUNSBUTTEL, a port-town of Hol- 


ftein, in the circle of Lower Saxony, in 
Germany, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Elbe; eaft longitude8° 42’, and 
north latitude §42 10/. 

It ts fubje&t to Denmark. 


BRUNSWICK, the capitalof the dutchy 


of Brunfwick, in the circle of Lower 
Saxoe 
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Saxony, in Germany, fituated on the ri- 
ver Ocker, about thirty-five miles eaft of 
Hanover; eatt longitude 10° 30’, and 
gorth latitude. 52° 30’. 

The eleftor of Hanover is ftiled duke of 
Brunfwick, though he has no property 
in, or dominion over, the city of that 
name, which belongs to the duke of 
Brunfwick Wolfembuttle, 
BRUNT-ISLAND, a parliament-town 
on the coaft of Fife, in Scotland, about 
ten miles north-welt of Edinburgh; weft 
longitude 3°, and north latitude 56° 12/. 
BRUSH, an inftrument made of briftles, 
hair, wire, or fmall twigs to clean cloaths, 
rooms, &c, and alfo to paint with. There 
are various forts of them, diftinguifhed 
by their fhape or ufe. In the choice of 
painters brufhes, obferve whether the 
briftles are faft bound in the ftocks, and 
if the hair be ftrong and lie clofe toge- 
ther ; for if they fprawl abroad, fuch will 
never work well; and if they are not faft 
bound in the ftock, the briftles will come 
out when you are ufing them, and fpoil 
your work, as may be feen where the 
loofe hairs of the bruh have lain up and 
down in the colours laid on, to the great 
detriment of the work. 
Wire-brufhes are of ufe for ferubbing 
thofe filver, copper, and brafs pieces, 
which are tobe gilded over, in order to 
clear them perfeétly from any dirt, roft, 
or filth, which may adhere to them, and, 
if not brufhed off, would hinder the clo- 
fing of the gold with them. They are 
therefore uled by gilders, filverfmiths, 
&c. and are ufually fold by ironmongers. 
Beard: brufhes pay a duty, on importa- 
tion, of 1s, 3.,4°d. the grofs or twelve 
dozen; whereof 1s, 14 d. is drawn back 

- on exporting them, Comb-bruthes payas. 

.6,29d. for the fame number ; and of 
this 2s. 34. is repaid. Head«brufhes 
pay ts. 323d. the dozen: rubbing- 
brufhes 35d, the dozen: weavers- 
Drufhes rz isd. for the fame number ; 
in all which a proportionable draw-back 

| is allowed. However, it is to be obferved, 
that brufhes are among the number of 
| goods prohibited to be imported, 
BRUSSELS, the capital of the province of 
| Brabant, and of all the auftrian Nether- 
Jands, It is fituated on the river Senne, 
‘and is the fee of a bifhop ; eaft longitude 
4° 6, and north latitude 50° 50’. 
It ts a ftrong fortified town, and agree- 
ably fituated, which, together with the 


viceroy’s refidence, occafions a great re 
fort of nobility and gentry. 


BRUTE, an animal without the ufe of 


reafon, or that aéts by mere inftinét, ‘in 
which fenfe it denotes much the fame with 
beaft, and comprehends all animals, ex 
cepting mankind. 

Philofophers, however, are far from being 
agreed on this fubject ; fome makin 
brutes mere machines, whilft others raife 
them to the level of mankind, and allow 
them not only reafon, but immortality. 
Perhaps thofe come neareft the truth, 
who, taking-a middle courfe, allow brutes 
to have imagination, memory, and paf- 
fion; but deny, that they have under- 
ftanding or reafon, at leaft, in any de- 
gree comparable to that of mankind. 
‘The fagacity of many brutes is, indeed; - 
admirable. Elephants, that have once 
efcaped the trap, are extremely difruft- 
ful ever after, carrying a bough of a 
tree about with themto try if the ground 
be found, before they will venture to 
tread on it, Examples of the great fa- 
gacity of dogs, of the fox, and of other 
brutes, need not be quoted, being toa 
generally known to be denied by the moft 
fceptical. On the other hand, swhata pro- 
digious difference is there between the fa- 
gacity of brutes, and the reafon of man- © 
&ind? even thofe whe maintain an infen- 
fible gradation from one order of beirigs 
to another, muft ackaowledge that there 
is a vaft chaim here. 


BRUTON, a market-town in Somerfet- 


fhire, about ten miles fouth-eakt of Wells: 
welt longitude 2° 35’, and north latitude 
/ 


ga? as. 
BRYANSBRIDGE, a town of Ireland, 


in the county of Clare, and province of 
Connaught, fituated on the river Shan- 
non, about eight miles north of Lime- 
rick, 


BRYONIA, or Bryony, See the next ar- 


ticle, 


BRYONY, bryonia, in botany, a genus of 


the monoecia-fyngenefia clafs of plants ; 
the flower of which confifts of a fingle 
petal, divided into five deep fegments; 
the fruit is a roundith berry, containing 
a few feeds, for the moft part of an ovat 
figure. See plate XXXII. fig. 5. 
The expreffed juice of the root of this 
plant, being of a bitter, acrid, and nau- 
feous tafte, 1s an attenvant and refolvent. 
It powertully diffolves vifeid humours, 
and carries them off by ftool, and fome- 
ties 
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eutient plafters avail nothing, it will be 
proper to bring it to fuppuration, by the 
application of emp. diacliylon, cum gum- 
mis, or fomething as effeftual. If vio- 
lent pains alfo affect the patient, the fre- 
quent application of digefting catapla/ms 
warm to the part, will not only mitigate 
the pain, but alfo greatly promote a dif- 
perfion, or elfe a digeftion and maturation. 
Pefilential BuBos are diftinguifhable from 
other tumours, by their happening at a 
time, and in conjunétion with the plague, 
and from their being accompanied, in the 
patient, with the fymptoms proper to that 
diftemper : thefe tumours are fometimes 
joined with carbuncles. 
Tt is not, without reafon, affirmed by 
fome of the more learned and modern 
phyficians, that almoft the whole bufi- 
nefs of curing the plague confifted in 
carefully promoting the eruption of bu- 
bos, he patient, upon the firft ap- 
searance of the tumours, fhould keep the 
Route, or rather keep in a wari bed, to 
he more fecure from the air, 
In the external treatment, it is very fer. 
viceable to rub the tumified part pretty 
ftrongly with the hands or cloths ; and 
what is ftill preferable, to apply external 
maturative and emollient medicines, 
whereby they will come out the fooner ; 
the patient will alfo find great benefit from 
the ufe of a cataplafm, made ex fermento 
panis callido, vel folo, vel cum fale atque 
finapi contrito. To the external appli- 
cations, it will be proper to join internad 
medicines, by the help of which the ve- 
nom, lurking in the body, may be ex- 
pelled in a gentle fweat ; but fuch fudo- 
rific medicines, as are very ftrong and 
heating, have been always found dange- 
rous and pernicious by modern phyfici- 
ans. In fome cafes, the tumour turns fud- 
denly to fuppuration, and jn others it re- 
mains for fome weeks, without being any 
thing fofter. When this isthe cafe, it 
is neceflary to continue the ufe of the 
forementioned remedies, till the tumour 
either breaks of itfelf, or is fit to be 
opened, like other abfceffes, by incifion 
with the {capel, that the peftilential mat- 
ter may pe difcharged, and prevented 
from returning into the blood, 
Venereal BuBO, a tumour with pain and in- 
flammation, arifing in the groin or arm- 
pits, after contaét with an impure woman, 
who is afflicted with the venereal difeafe, 
‘The molt certain figns of bubos being 
venerea!, are, the patients having to do 
with thefe women, and §om their being, 
Vou, I,» 
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and having been, accompanied with gos 
norrhoeas, chancres, or other fymptoms 
of the venereal difeafe. With regard to 
the cure, there are many phyticians who 
hold, that the difperfion of venereal bu- 
bos are equally improper, as in the pefti- 


lential; they therefore judge it neceffary, — 


to abftain entirely from bleeding, purg- 
ing, and to forward the tumour to fuppu- 
ration as faft as poffible : however, others 
are for taking cathartic and mercurial 
medicines, together with a décoétion of 
the woods, and other purifiers of the 
blood. ( 

The difperfion is to be effe&ted with large 
dofes of merc, dulc. as is ufual in carry- 
ing off gonorrhoeas. 

Externally to the tumour fhould be applied 


fome difcutient plafters, as thofe in the ~ 


peltilential tumours: the patient fhould 
keep a regular diet and courfe of life, and 
fhould abftain from ttrong liquors. 

The fuppuration is to be promoted much 
in the fame manner, as mentioned in the 
benign and peftilential tumour. 

The internal medicines fhould be a de- 
cottion of the woods, two or three times 
a day. from-eight to twelve ounces at a 
time, with thirty or forty drops of effent. 
lignor. pimpinella, albee fumaria, &c. 


It is to be opened as the peftilential bubo, - 
BUBON, in botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria-digynia clafs of plants; the 


neral corolla. of which is uniform 3 the 


fingle flowers confift each of.five oblong 
petals, of a lanceolated figure, and in- 
flex; the fruit is naked, oval, ftriated, 
hairy, coronated, and feparable into two 
parts; the feeds aretwo, oval, plane on 
one fide, and on the other convex, ftri- 
ated, and hairy. 

or HERNIA INGUI- 
NALIS, in furgery, a tumour in the in- 
guen, formed by a prolapfus of the in 
teftines, omentum, or both, through the 
procefles of the peritoneum, and rings 
of the abdominal mutcles. 


The bubonocele may arife from two 


caules, wiz. a relaxation of the peri 
toneum and rings of the abdominal 
mufcles, or fome violent contraétion and 
preflure of the abdominal mufcles upon 
the inteftines, as in jumpingyalifeirg of 
great weights, coughing, blowing a 
trumpet, riding on horfe-back, a fall, 
Be, 
When this diforder is formed infenfibly, 
and by degrees, it is attended with but 
few and flight {ymptoms: when it arifes 
from violent colds, exercifes, eating too 
Eee plents- 
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» plentifully of grofs and flatulent food, 
which will exafperate the diforder, the 
- €onfequence will be violent pain and in- 
flammation, ficknefs, vomiting, and the 
iliac paffion : it may be farther difcover- 
ed from the tumour occafioned thereby in 
the groin, which proceeds up to the ring 
of the abdominal mufcles ; and when 
the inteftine is not incarcerated, but re- 
turnable into the abdomen, the tumour 
fubfides upon lying down. When the 
‘bubonocele is incarcerated, fo that the 
parts, forming the tumour, are not re- 
turnable into the abdomen, it ufually ap- 
pears with a greater refiftance to the touch, 
rednefs, and inflammation. 
Thete ruptures are often attended with 
danger, elpecially the incarcerated ones, 
Gn which, if the inteftine be not timely 
returned, but the ftricture continues two 
or three days, red and livid {pots appear 
upon the tumour, which denote a {pha- 
celus or mortification ; and if an univer- 
fal cold fweat feizes the patient, he has 
generally but a few hours to live, When 
the omentum alone falls down, there is 
lefs danger than when it is accompanied 
with the inteftines. 
When the inteftine is returnable, the pa- 
tient fhould be Jaid on his back, with 
his thigh a little bent, to relax the inte~ 
guments ; then the tumour is to be gently 
prefled, or returned with the hands and 
‘fingers, after which a plafter and com- 
preffure are to be applied to the part af- 
feted, and retained with a proper trufs, 
and a girdle or bandage, without taking 
them off for fevera! months, or longer, as 
* there is occafion. See the article Truss, 
> When the inteftine is not returnable, then 
the operation of incifion becomes abfo- 
~ futely neceflary, in order to dilate the 
~ parts. However, the furgeon may firt 
try the repeated ufe of cataplafms, oint- 
ments, and fixative clyfters, after bieed- 
ing; whereby the ftri€ture is fometimes 
removed, and the inteftine may be return- 
ed by the finger, without much difficulty, 


BUCCANEERS, thofe who dry and fmoke 


flefh or fifh, after the manner of the A- 
mericans. 

This name is particularly given to the 
french inhabitants of the ifland of St. 
Domingo, whofe whole employment is 
‘to hunt bulls or wild boars, in order to 
fell the hides of the former, and the fiefh 
of the latter. 

The buccaneers are of two forts: the 
buccaneers ox-hunters, or rather hunters 
of balls and cows ; and the buccaneers 
borr-hunters, who are imply called hun- 
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ters; though it feems, that fuch a name 
be lefs proper to them than to the former; 
fince the latter fmoke and dry the flefh of 
wild boars, which is properly called buc- 
cancering, whereas the former prepare 
only the hides, which is done without 
bueeaneering. 

Buccapeering is a term taken from buc- 
can, the place where they {inoke their flefla 
or fith, after the manner of the favages, 
on a grate or hurdle, made of brafil 
wood, placed in the fmoke, a confider- 
able diftance from the fire ; this place is 
a hut, of about twenty-five or thirty feet 
in circumference, all furrounded and co- 
vered with palmetto leaves. 5; 


BUCCELLARII, an order of foldiery un- 


der the greek emperors, appointed to 
guard and diitribute the ammunition- 
bread; though authors are fomewhat 
divided as to their office and quality. 
Among the Vifigoths buccellarius was a 
genera! name for a client or vaffal, who 
lived at the expence of his'lord. Some 
give the denomination to parafites in the 
courts of princes, fome make them the 
body guards of emperors, and fome fancy 
they were only fuch as emperors employ- | 
ed in putting perfons to death privately. | 


BUCCINA, an antient mufical and mili- 


tary inftrument. It is ufvally taken for 
a kind of trumpet, which opinion is | 
confirmed ‘by Feftus, by his defining it 
a crooked horn, played on likea trum- 
pet. Vegetius obferves, that the buc- 
cina bent in a femicircle, in which re-— 
fpet it differed from the tuba or trum- | 
pet. It is very hard to diftinguiflyit from 
the cornu or horn, unlefs it was forne- 
thing lefs, and not quite fo crooked; yet 
it certainly was of a different fpecies, 
becaufe we never read of the cornu in ufe 
with the watch, but only the buccina.” 
Befides, the found of the buccina was 
fharper, and to be heard much farther, | 
than either the cornu or the tuba. In 
fcripture, the like inftrument, ufed both 
in war and in the temple, was called 
rams-horns, kiren-jobel, and fopheroth 
hagijohelim. 


BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a mufcle 


on each fide of the face, cammon to the 
lips and cheeks. ‘The origin of the buc- 
cinator is partly from the anterior and 
lower part of the coronoide procefs of 
the lower jaw, and partly abone the roots 
of the pofterior dentes molares of both 
jaws. Its progrefs, as the head js erect, is 
neatly horizontal 5 its termination is at 
the angle of the lips. Its ufes are to bring 
the food into the way ct the teetl, 2 

tie 
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the falival du& of Steno perforates it in 
the middle. 

BUCCINUM, the TRUMPET-SHELL, a 

genus of univalve fhells, fhaped, in fome 
degree, like a horn, or other wind-in- 
ftrument: the belly of the fhell is di- 
ftended, the aperture of the mouth is 
Jarge, wide, and elongated, the tail is 
more or lefs long, and the clavicle. more 
or lefs exterted, 
This is a very numerous genus, the prin- 
cipal fpecies of which are the fpindle-fhe'l, 
the mitre-fhell, the midas-ear-fhell, the 
great triton-fhell, the tower of Babel- 
fhell, &c. See plate XXXIII. fig. 1. 
where n° 1. reprefents the mitre-fhell ; 
n° 2, the rough buccinum ; and n° 3. 
the tower of Babel-fhell, 

BUCENTAUR, a galeas, or large galley 

of the doge of Venice, adorned with fine 
pillars on both fides, and gilt over from 
the prow tothe ftern, This veffel is co- 
vered over head with a kind of tent, 
made of purple filk. In.it the doge re- 
ceives the great lords and perfons of qua- 
lity that go to Venice, accompanied with 
the ambaffadors and counfellors of ftate, 
and all the fenators feated on benches by 
him. The fame veffel ferves alfo in the 
magnificent ceremony of afcenfion day, 
on which the doge of Venice throws a 
ring into the fea to efpoufe it, and to de- 
note his dominion over the gulph of Ve- 
nice. 
Bucentaur is alfo the name of a fhip, as 
great and as magoificent as that of the 
Venetians, built by order of the elector of 
Bavaria, and launched on a lake, which 
is fix leagues in length. 

BUCEPHALON, in. botany, a genus of 
plants, the clafs of whichis not yet fully 
afcertained. There is no coroila: the 
fruit is an oval, but fomewhat quadran- 
gular berry, with one cell, containing a 
brittle feed. 

BUCEROS, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds of the order of the pice, common 
in feveral parts of the Eaft-Indies : the 
beak towards its bafe has a large gibbofi- 
ty rifing above the reft of its furface, and 
turning backwards at the point; and 

the upper chap of the beak is in this ge- 

nus conliderably longer than the onder, 
This genus comprehends no iefs than 
three f{pecies, the black buceros witha 
great head, or the Indian raven, @e, 

BUCHAN, a country or diftirét of Aber- 
 deenfhire, in. Scotland: it gives the title 
of earl to the noble and antient family of 

Erfkine, : 


- 
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BUCHAW, an imperial city of Swabia, in 
Germany, about twenty-five miles fouth- 
weft of Ulm: eaft long. 9° 40’, and 
north lat. 48° 4’. 2 

BUCHNERA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants 5 
the flower of which is monopetaleus, with 
five equal and obverfely cordated feg- 
ments at its edge; the fruit is an ovata- 
oblong capfale, with two cells divided at- 
the top, and containing numerous angu- 
lated feeds. 

BUCHOREST, a town of Wallachia, fub- 
ject to the Turks ; eaft longitude 26° 30’, 
and north latitude 44° 20/. at 

BUCHORN, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, fituated on the eaft fide of the 
lake of Conftance, and about twelve 
miles eaft of the city gf Conftance: ealt 
Jong. 9° 20’, and north Jat. 47° 40’, 

BUCK, among fportfmen, in his fit year, 
is called a fawn; the fecond, a pricket ; 
the third, a forel ; the fourth, a fore; 
the fifth, a buck of the firft head; and 
the fixth, a great buck, This beaftis — 
common in moft countries, being corpus 
lent as a hart, but in fize refembling 
more a roe, except in colour: the males 
have horns, which they lofe yearly ; the 
females none at all. As for the colour, 
‘it is very different ; however, they are 
moftly branded and fandy, with a black » 
litt all along the back. Their fleth is. 
excellent for nourifhment. 

BUCK-HUNTING. Lefs art and {kill are 
required in lodging a buck, than in har- 
bouring a hart ; nor does there need fo 
much drawing after: it is fufficient that 
you judge by the view, and maik what 
grove or covert he enters. When hard 
honted, he ufually takes to fome ftrong 
hold he is acquainted with ; not flying 
before the hounds, nor croffing, nor 
doubling, nor ufing any of the fubtileties 
the hart is accuftomed to. The buck - 
herds more than the hart does, and 
chufes to lie in the drieft places. He 
groans and trots as the hart belleth, and 
with a worfe noife and rattling in. thé 
throat, leaps higher at thé rut than the 
ftag. The bucks mew or fhed their horns 
every year about April or May; and 
their new ones are burnifhed about the 
end of Auguft. They make their few- 
mifhings in divers forms, according to 
the diverfity of food ; but they are moft 
commenly round, ; 
Now the greateft care of the huntfman> 
muft be employed in preventing the 
hunting counter or change, becaufe of 
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horns very thick at the bafe, but fharp 
at the point: the neck is thick and re- 
markably fhort; the flefh hangs very 
loofe under the throat: the body 1s more 
bulky in proportion than in our bull ; 
and the legs are thicker, but about equal 
inJength. The colour is ufually a black- 
ith grey: bot in this there is a great va- 
viety. The buffalo is a native of the 
ealt, but has been introduced into Italy, 
and fome other parts of Europe, where 
it is kept as a beaft of burden and 
draught. 

‘The buffalo affords for trade, his horns, 
his hide, and his hair. Of the horns 
are made feveral turner’s works, parti- 


_ eularly beads for chaplets and fouff- 


¢ 
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boxes, which are pretty much valued. 
‘The hair being feparated from the hide, 
by means of lime, is ufed as a fort of 
flocks. As to the hide, fee the preced- 
ng article Burr, 

UFFET was antiently a little apartment 
feparated from the reft of the room by 
flender wooden co'umns, for the difpof- 
ing of china, glafs-ware, @c. 

Tt is now properly a large table in a din- 


_ ing-room, called alfo a fide-board, for 


the plate, glaffes, bottles, bafons, @c. 
to be placed on, as well for the fervice 
of the table, as for magnificence. In 
houfes of perfons of diftinétion in France, 
the buffet is a detached room, decorated 
with pictures relative to the jubjeé&t, with 
fountains, ciflerns and vafes. It is com- 
monly faced with marble or bronze, 


BUFFOON, a droll or mimic who diverts 


B 


the public by his pleafantries and follies, 
UFONIA, .in botany, a genus of the 
diandria-digynia cla{s of plants, the calyx 
of which is a permanent perianthium, 
confifting of four erect, fubulated, carinat- 
ed leaves; the corolla confilts of four oval, 
linear, entire, ere&t, equal petals, fhorter 
than the cup: the fruit is an oval com- 


_prefled caplule, confilting of two valves, 


and containing one cell,in which are two 
oval compretied feeds, 


» BUFONIT A, in natural-hiftory, a kind of 


extraneous foffils, otherwife called lyco- 
dontes, or woif’s teeth. See the article 
LyCODONTES. 


' BUG, a river, which, taking its rife in 


red Ruffiain Poland, runs northward to 
Bretle ; and then, turning weftward, falls 
into the Weilel, or Viltula, below War- 
faw. 


Buc, or Buca, in zoolegy, the englith 


name of a genus of intects, called by 
euthvis cimices. See the article CIMEX. 
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The houfe bug, or cimex le&tuarius, fo 
exiremely troublefome about beds, is of 
a roundith figure, and of a dark cinnamon 
colour. 

In order to deftroy thefe vermin, let the 
bed-{teads be wafhed with oil of turpen- 
tine, or painted over with verdigrife 
ground in linfeed and oil of turpentine. 
Or, boil wormwood, rue, common oil, 
and water together, till the water is con- 
fumed; then, after ftraining, make it 
into an ointment with a good quantity 
of greafe or fulphur: with this rub the 
chinks and other places, where the bugs 
are fuppofed to be. Or, mix hemp, oil, 
and ox-gall together; with which rub 
the bed-{tead all over, and the bugs will 
not come near. it. Or, pound equal 
quantities of black foap and common 
foap together; then mixing as much of 
quickfilver with it, let the buggy places 
be rubbed with this mixture. 


Buc is alfo a name fometimes given to the 


chermes infe&t. See CHERMES. 


Green-houfe Buc, the coccus of the orange 


tree, See the article Coccus. 


BUGGASINS, in commerce, a name gi- 


ven to buckrams made of callico: thefe 
pay a duty on importation of 1s. 2,38d, 
the half piece; whereof 1s, xiad. is 
drawn back on exportation. 


BUGGERS, in church-hiftory, the fame 


with bulgarians, a fect of heretics which 
amonogft other errors held, that men 
ought to believe no fcripture but the New 
Teftament; that baptifm was not necef- 
fary tointants; that hufbands who con- 
veried with their wives, could not be 
faved ; and that an oath was ablolutely 
unlawful. 


BUGGERY is defined by Sir Edward 


Coke to be a carnal copulation againlt 
nature, either by the confufion of {pecies ; 
that is to fay, a man or woman with a 
brute beaft; or fexes, as aman witha 
man, Or man unnaturally with a woman. 
It is faid, that this fin againft God and 
nature, was firft brought into England 
by the Lombards; and antiently, ac- 
cording to fome writers, it was punifhable 
with burning ; but others fay, with bury- 
ing alive. It is, by ftatute, felony with- 
out benefit of clergy, and is always ex- 
cepted out of a general pardon, 


BUGIA, a port-town of the kingdom of 


Algiers, in Africa, fituated about fixty 
miles ealt of the city of Algiers; eait 
longitude 4°, north latitude 45° 36% 


BUGIE, a port-town of Egypt, fituared on 


the wefRern fhore of the Red-!ea, alnott 
oppolite 


BU 
oppofite to Ziden, the port-town to Mec- 
ca, and about x00 miles weft of it ; eaft 
long. 36°, north lat. 22°. 

BUGLE, ajuga, in botany. See AJUGA. 

BUGLOSS, buglofam, in botany, a name 
given to feveral very diftinst genera of 
plants, as the anchufa, lycopfis, and af- 
perugo. See the articles ANCHUusa, &c, 

Viper’s Buc oss, the englith name of the 
echium of botanifts, See EcHiuM, 

BUILDING, a fabric ereéted by art, either 
for devotion, for magnificence, or for 
conveniency. 

Regular BuiipiNnG is that whofe plan is 
iquare, the oppofite fides equal, and the 
parts difpofed with {ymmetry. ’ 

Irregular Buitpinc, that whofe plan is 
not contained with equal or parallel lines, 
either by the accident of fituation, or the 
defign of the builder, and whofe parts are 
not relative to one another in the eleva- 
tion. 

Infulated BuiLDInG, that which is not 

“contiguous to any other, but is encom- 
pafied with ftreets,open fquares,or the like. 

Engaged BUILDING, one furrounded with 
other buildings, having no front to any 
{treet or public place, nor any commu- 
nication without, but by a common paf- 
fage. 

Interred or funk BUILDING, one whofe area 

is below the furtace of the place on which 
it ftands, and of which the loweft courfes 
of ftone are concealed. 
With refpe& to their ufe, buildings take 
feveral denominations, as public build- 
ings, private buildings, hydraulic build- 
ings, Gc. See Basitrc, CHURCH, Pa- 
Lace, House, Fountain, @c, 

BuILpDINe is alfo ufed for the art of con- 
ftra@ing and raifing an edifice ; in which 
fénfe it comprehends as well the expences, 
‘as the invention and execution of the de- 
fign. ‘There are three things chiefly to be 
confidered in the art of building, viz. 
conveniency, firmnefs, and delight. To 
accomplifh which ends, Sir H. Wotton 
confiders the fubjeét under thefe two 
heads, the fituation and the work. As 
to the fituation, either that of the whole 
is to be confidered, or that of its parts. 
In the firft, regard muft be had to the 
quality, temperature, and falubrity of the 
air; to the quality of the foil; to the 
conveniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c, 
and to the agreeablenefs of the profpeéct. 
To which may be added, a political pre- 
cept or caution, by no means to build too 
near a great neighbour; for in that cafe, 
fays the above-mentioned celebrated: ax- 
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chite&t, you would be as unfortunately 
feated on earth as Mercury is in the hea- 
vens, for the moft part ever in combuftion, 
or obfeurity, under brighter beams than 
his own, As to the fitaaiion of the parts, 
the chief rooms, ftudies, and libraries, 
fhould lie towards the eaft; thofe offices 
which require heat, as kitchens, brew- 
houfes, bake-honfes, and diltillatories, 
towards the fouth; thofe which require a 
cool frefh air, as cellars, pantries, gra- 
naries, tothe north; as alfo galleries for 
paintings, mufeeums, &c. which require a 
fteady light, The antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans generally fituated the fronts of their 
houfes towards the fouth ; but the modern 
Italians vary very much from this rule? 
And indeed, as to this matter, regard 
mutt {till be had to the country, each be- 
ing obliged to provide againit its own in= 
conveniencies. 

The fituation being fixed on, the next 
thing to be confidered is the work itfelf, 
under which come firft the principal 
parts, and next, the acceflories or orna- 
ments. To the principals belong the 
materials, and the form or difpofition. ~ 
As for the materials, they are either 
ftone, as marble, free-ftone, brick for the 
walls, mortar, &c. or of wood, as fir, cy= 
prefs, cedar for pillars of upright ufes, 
oak for fummers, beams and crop-work, 
or for joining and conneéétion. See the 
articles Brick, Mortar, SUMMER, 
Beam, &c. 

As to the form and difpofition of a build- 
ing, it is either fimple or mixed, 
The fimple forms are either circular, or 
angular, Bs 
The circular form is very commodious, 
and the moft capacious of any, ftrong, - 
durable, and very beautiful; butis the 
moft chargeable of all others, and mucha 
room is lott by the bending of the walls, 
when it comes to be divided into apart- 
ments; b fides an ill diftribution of the 
light, unlefs it be from the center, of the 
roof. For thefe reafons, the ‘antients 
employed this form only in their temples 
and amphitheatres, which had no meed 
compartitions, ‘es 
As for angular forms, bailding neither: 
loves many nor few angles. The tri- 
angle is condemned above all others, as 
wanting both capacioufnefs and firmnefs, 
as alfo on account.of its not™being re- 
folvable in the internal partitions, into 
any other figure than’ its own. Buildings 
with five, fix, or more ; are Moe 
fit for fortifications than Ng) sedifices, 
oe - Bhe 


N 
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The reftangle, therefore, is generally 
chofen, as being a medium between the 
triangle and a pentagon, &c. But then 
authors are in difpute, whether the rect- 
angle fhould» be an exa&t fquare, or an 
gblong; and Sir H. Wotton prefers the 
oblong, provided the length exceeds not 
the breadth by more than one third, As 
to mixed forms, partly circular, and 
partly angular, a judgment. may be made 
of them, from what has been already faid 
of fimple ones. Let the builder, how- 
ever, remember not to lofe fight of uni- 
formity, while he is in purfuit of variety ; 
for thefe two may be very well recon- 
ciled, as may be obferved in our bodies, 
which are uniform in the whole configu- 
ration ; and yet fome of the members are 
round, others flat; fome prominent, and 
others indented, or retired. 
Some obferve, that in building houfes 
long, the ule of fome rooms will be loft ; 
as they will take up more for entries 
and paflages, and will require too much 
for doors ; and if the building be a geo- 
metrical fquare, the middle rooms will 
want light, in cafe the houfe be pretty 
large ; and therefore they recommend the 
form of the letter H, a form, fay they, in 
_ which the building ftands firmer againft 
the weather, and in which the offices 
may be remote from the parlour, and 
rooms of entertainment, and yet in the 
fame houfe, 
This figure may ferve very well for a 
country gentleman’s houfe. 


- The principal parts of a building, are | 


-comprized by Baptifta Alberti, under five 
heads, viz. the foundation, the walls, 
the apertures, the compartitions, and the 
_ eovering; the properties and ules of 
which, may be feen under the articles 
FounpDaTion, WatL, Roor, &c. 
The acceffories or ornaments of a build- 
ing, are fetched from fculpture and paint- 
ing. In the firft, care ought to he taken 
that there be net too much of it, efpecially 
at the entrance; and that both in fine 
and coarfe pieces of {culpture, and lke- 
wife in placing figures aloft, the rules of 
perfpeftive be fincly obferved. 
In painting, the chief things to be re- 
arded are, that the beft pieces be placed 
in the beft lights, and that they be fuited 
to the intention of the rooms they are 
ufed in. 
If we compare the modern with the old 
way of building in England, we cannot 
but wonder at the genius of thofe times. 
Our fore-fathers were wont to dyvell in 
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houfes moft of them with a blind ftair= 
cafe, low ceilings, and dark windows ; 
the rooms built at random, without any 
contrivance, and often with fteps from 
one to another ; whereas the genius of 
our times requires light ftair-cafes, fine 
fafh-windows, and lofty ceilings, with 
conveniencies far fuperior to thofe that 
houfes in antient days afforded upon an 
equal quantity of ground, 

The greateft objeftion againft our houfes, 
e(pecially in the city of London; is that 
they are too flight, on account of the fines 
exacted by the landlords; but then this 
manner of building is very much to the 
advantage of fuch trades as have relation 
to builders ; for they {carce ever want 
work in a city where they are always ei- 
ther repairing or rebuilding. 

The following general rules to be ob- 
ferved in building, were eftablifhed by 
act of parliament, before the rebuilding 
of the city of London after the fire. 1. 
In every foundation within the ground, 
there muft be added one brick in thick- 
nefs, to the thicknefs of the wal] next the 
foundation to be fet off, in three courfes 
equally on both fides. 2. No timber 
mut be laid within twelve inches of the 
forefide of the chimney jaumbs. 3. That 
all joifts on the back of any chimney, be 
Jaid with a trimmer at fix inches diftance 
from the back. 4. That no timber be 
laid within the funnel of any chimney, 
upon penalty of ten fhillings to the work- 
man, and ten fhillings every week it con- 
tinues unreformed. 5, That no joifts or 
rafters be laid at greater diftances from 
one to the other, than twelve inches; 
and no quarters at a greater diftance, than 
fourteen inches, 6, That no joifts bear 
at Jonger length than nine feet. 7, That 
all roofs, window-frames, and cellar- 
floors, be made of oak. 8. That the 
tile-pins be made of oak. 9. That no 
fummers. or girders in brick- buildings, 
do lie over the heads of doors or win- 
dows. to. That no fummers or girders 
do lie lefs than ten inches into the brick- 
work ; nor no joifts lefs than eight inches, 
and that they be laid in loam. 

Dr. Fuller gives us fome good aphorifms 
in building, as, 1. Let not the common 
rooms be feveral, nor the feveral rooms 
common ; that is, the common rooms are 
not to he private or retired, as the hall, 
galleries, &c. which are to be open; and 
the chambers, clofets, &c, to be retired. 
2. AS to capacioufnels, a houfe had bet- 
ter be too little fer a day, than too big 
or 
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Fora year, and therefore to be propor- 
tioned to ordinary not extraordinary oc- 
cafions. 3. As for ftrength, country 
houfes mutt be fubftantives, able to ftand 
of themfelves; not like city buildings, 
fupported and flanked by thofe of their 
neighbour on each fide, 4. As for beauty, 
let not the front look afquint a ftranger, 
but accoft him right at his entrance. 5, 
Let the offices keep their due diftance from 
the manfion-houle ; thofe are too familiar 
which prefume to be of the fame pile 
with it. 
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BULBOSE, or BuLsovus, 


BU hy 
Herman fays, the bruifed leaves are good 
for an eryfipelas. 


See the article 
Bue, 


BULGAR, the capital of the province of 


Bulgar, in Ruffia, fituated on the river 
Wolga; eait longitude 51°, and north 
Jat eave 


BULGARIA, a province of Turky in Fu- 


rope, bounded by the river Danube, 
which divides it from Wallachia and - 
Moldavia on the north; by the Black fea, 
on the eaft; by Romania, on the fouth ;_ 


Sefion of a Buitpinc. See SECTION. 
BUL, in the antient hebrew chronology, 
the eighth month of the ecclefiaftical, and 


and by Servia, on the weft. Its chief city 
is Nicopolis, 
BULIMY, a difeafe in which the patient 


the fecond of the civil year; it has fince 

been called Marfhevan, and anfwers to 

our Oétober, 

BULAC, a town of Egypt, fituated on the 
eaftern fhore of the river Nile, about two 
miles weft of Grand Cairo, of which it is 
the port-town, and contains about four 
thoufand families; eaft long. 32°, and 
north latitude 30°. 

It is a place of great trade, as all the vef- 
fels, going up and down the Nile, make 
fome ftay here: it is alfo in this place that 
they cut the banks of the Nile every year, 
in order to fill their canals, and overflow 
the neighbouring grounds, without which 
the foil would produce neither grain nor 

herbage. 
BULAFO, a mufical inftrument confitting 
of feveral pipes ef wood, tied together 
with thongs of leather fo as to form 
a fmall interftice between each pipe. It 
is ufed by the negroes of Guinea. : 
BULB, or BuLgous root, in the ana- 
tomy of plants, expreffes a root of a 
round or roundifh figure, and ufually fur- 
nifhed with fibres at its bafe. 
Bulbous roots are faid to be folid, when 
compofed of one uniferm lump of mat- 
ter ; tunicated, when formed of multi- 
tudes of coats, furrounding one another ; 
f{quamofe, when comp of, or covered 
with leffer flakes ; duplicate, when there 
are only two to each plant; and agore- 
gate, when there is a congeries of fuch 
roots to each plant. 

BULBOCODIUM,, in botany, a genus of 

the hexandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 

the flower of which confilts of fix petals 
of a funnel-form ; the fruit is a triangu- 
lar acuminated capfule, with three cells, 
containing numerous feeds. The root of 
this plant, according to Lemery, is pur- 
gative and aperitive ; but Ray fays it is 
emetic, and hurtful to the nerves. Mr. 
Vou. I, 


is affected with an infatiable and perpe- 
tual defire of eating; and, unlefs he is 
indulged, he often falls into fainting fits, 
It is alfo called fames canina, canine ap- 
petite. 

It muft be obferved, however, that fome 
make a diftin&tion between bul'my and 
fames canina, namely, that in the fames 
canina the patient is taken with vomiting, 
as dogs are after eating a too great quan- 
tity of food ; though fome are feized with 
a flux of the belly inftead of vomiting, na- 
ture difcharging that way the fuperfluity 
of aliment, which the ftomach was inca- 
pable of digefting; but that the bulimy 
is attended with a lipothymy, and not © 
with vomiting. 

A bulimy arifes from a too contraétile 
force of the mufcular coat of the ftomach, 
or from very fharp humours contained in 
it. In fome, the right mouth of the fto- 
mach has been found too large, after 
death, and confequently the aliment was _ 
expelled too foon. 
As to the therapeutic part, in order to | 


fubdue the contrattile force of the fto-  ~’ 


mach, it is neceflary to ufe oils and fat — 
things, as fat meat, pork, hot bread and 
butter, likewife milk and la&icinia, ef- . 
pecially compofitions of meal and milky 
rice, millet, barley, buck-wheat, beans, 
peas, lentils, almonds, and the like; as 
alfo chocolate made with milk and {weet- 
ened with fugar. If thefe are infufficient, 
opiates muft be added, particularly a 
dram of theriaca in the evening. 

If the bulimy proceeds from fharp hu- 


‘mours irritating the ftomach, the moft 


rational method of cure is to evacuate 
fuch humour, or correét its acrimony, and 
then to reftore the ftomach, and the or- 
gans employed in digettion, to their ne~ 
tural tone and ftate, that no more may be 
generated. Ablorbents may be added to 

an the 
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fy all the princes of the empire, and re- 
mains ftill in force, 

BULLAZA, in roman antiquity, ornaments 
at firft given only to the fons of noble- 
men; though afterwards they became of 
more common we. This ornament was 
firtt given by Tarquinius with the pra- 
texta to his fon, who had, with his own 
hand, at fourteen years of age, killed an 
enemy. Thus we find the bu'la was a 
fign of triumph. Macrobius relates, that 
the children of freed men were allowed to 
wear the pratexta, and, inftead of the 
golden bulla, a leathein ene, about their 
necks: thofe bulla were made hollow 
within to inclofe amulets againft envy, 
&c. When the youth arrived at fifteen 
years of age, they hung up their bulla 
about the necks of their gods Lares. We 
are farther imformed, that the bullze were 
not only hung about the necks of young 
men, but of horfes alfo. 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or thot, 
wherewith fire arms are loaded. See the 
article BALL. 

Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red- 
hot bullets, made hot in a forge, intended 
to fet fire to places where combuftible 
matters are found. Hollow bullets, or 
fhells made cylindrical, with an aperture 
and fufee at one end, which giving fire to 
the infide, when in the ground, it burfts, 
aud has the fame effeét with a mine. 
Chain-bullets, which confilt of two bails, 
joined by a chain, three or four feet a- 
part. 

Branch-bullets, two balls joined by a bar 
of iron, five or fix inches apart. 
Two-headed bullets, called alfo angles, 
two halves of a bullet, joined by a bar or 
chain, 

Cannon bullets are of different diameters 
and weight, according to the nature of 
the piece: an englifh mufquet carries a 
bullet of fixteen in a pound; a carbine, 
of twenty-four; and a piltol of thirty- 
two in a pound; by which are to be un- 
dexftood ammunition carbines and piftols. 
According to Marfenne, a bullet, fhot 
out of a great gun, flies 92 fathoms ina 
fecond of time, being equal to 589 4 
englifh feet: but, according to fome very 
accurate experiments of Mr, Derham, it 
only flies, at its firft difcharge, 510 yards 
in five half feconds. i 

BULLION, uncoined gold or filver in the 
mals, 

‘Thofe metals are called fo, either when 
fmelted from the native ore, and not 
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perfeétly refined ; or when they are pers. * 


BUN Ks 


feétly refined, but melted down in bars. + 


Ces 


aes 


or ingots, or in any unwrovght body, of ** =" 


any degree of finene(s. 


When gold and filver are in their purity, om 


they are fo foft and flexible, that they © _ 


cannot well be brought into any fathion- 


for ufe, without being firft reduced and 
hardened with an alloy of fome other 
bafer metal. i 
To prevent thefe abufes, which fome 
might be tempted to commit in the maks ~ 
ing of fuch alloys, the legiflators of ci- 
vilized 
there fha!l be no more than a certain pro- 
portion of a bafer metal to a particular 
quantity of pure gold or filver, in order, 
to make them of the finenefs of what is 
called the ftandard gold or filver of fuch 
a country, 

According to the laws of England, all 


countries have ordained, that- ~~ 


forts of wrought plate in general, ought 


to be made to the legal ftandard; and the . 
price of our ttandard gold and filver is the ~ - 
common rule whereby to fet a value on 


their bullion, whether the fame be in in- 2. 


gots, bars, duft, or in foreign fpecies - 
whence it is eafy to conceive that the ya= 


Jue of bullion cannot be exaétly known, 
without being firft affayed, that the ex. - 


a&t quantity of pure metal therein cons 


tained may be determined, and confee~» ~ * 


quently whether it be above or below: the”: 
ftandard, RG ®, 


Silver and gold, whether coined or un=-. * 
coined (though ufed for a common meas) 


é 


fure of other things) are no lefs a com- 
modity, than wine, tobacco, or cloth ;: 
and may, in many cafes, be exported as 
much to the national advantage as any 
other commodity. 

BULLOCK, the fame with an ox, or 
ed bull. See the article BULL. 

BULWARK, in the autient fortification, 
the fame with rampart. See RAMPART, - 

BUMICILLI, a religious feé of maho- 
metans tn Egypt and Barbary, who pre- 
tend to fight with devils, and commonly 
appear in a fright and covered with 
wounds and bruifes. About the far'l 
moon they counterfeit a combat in the 
pretence of all the people, which Jafts fur 
two or three hours, and is performed 
with affagaias, or javelins, till they fal] 
down quite fpent; in a little time how- 
ever, they recover their {pirits, get up, 
and walk away, 

BUNCH, in a general fenfe, denotes acluf- 
ter of certain things, as ef grapes. 

Fff2 Bunch 


geld- 3 


f 


+ 


- 


eet 
‘ 


BUN 


- Bunce is alfo ufed for a tumour or excref- 


cence: fuch is that which grows on the 
backs of camels. 

BUNCHED cops, or Pops, thofe that 
ftand out in knobs, wherein the feeds are 
lodged. 

BuNCHED ROOTS, all fuch as have knobs 
or knots on them, 


_BUNG, denotes the plug, or ftopple, fited 


oe 


to the opening of a cafk, called the bung- 

hole, 

After tunning any fermented liquor, it is 

proper to leave the bung-hole open for 

fometime, otherwife the veffel would be 
in danger of burfting. 

BUNGAY, a market town of Suffolk, fitu- 
ated on the river Wavenny, about thirty - 
two miles north-eaft of Bury: eaft lon. 
1° 35’, and north latitude 52° 36’. 

BUNIAS, CORN ROCKET, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetradynamia-filiquofa clals of 
plents, the flower of which confifts of 
four petals in form of a crofs; the fruit is 
an irregu!ar pod with four fides, and ter- 
minated in fharp points, containing a 
youndifh feed under each point. Thefe 
feeds are faid to be heating, drying, ab- 
fterging, aperitive, and digeftive, and to 
be enemies to venery. 

BUNIUM, the EARTH-NUT, in botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to the pen- 
tandvia-digynia clafs, the general flower 
of which is uniform, and the fingle flower 
confiits of five inflexo-cordated equal 
petals: there is no pericarpium: the 
iruit is oval, and divifible into two parts; 
the feeds are two, and oval, convex on 
one fide, and plane on the other, 

BUNT of a fail, the middle part of it, 
formed defignedly into a bag or cavity, 

‘that the fail may gather more wind. It 
is ufed moitly in top-lails, becaufe courfes 
are generally cut fquare, or with but {mall 
allowance for bunt or compafs. The bunt 
holds much leeward wind, that is, it 
hangs much to leeward, 

BunrT LINEs are fmall Jines made faft to 
the bottom of the fails, in the middle part 
of the bolt rope, toa cringle, and fo are 
reeved through a fmall block, feized to 
the yard. Their ufe is to trice up the 
bunt of the fail, for the better furling 
wt oup. 

BUNTING, in ornithology, the englifh 
name of the emberiza, a fpecies of the 

Sringilia. 
thar of a rail; the chin, breaft, and bel- 
ly me of a yellowith white; the throat 
hath oblong black {pots: the tail is more 
than three inches Jong, and of a dufky 
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Its head fomewhat refembles ° 


BU? 
ved colour: it fings fitting upon the 
nigheft twigs of trees and fhrubs. See 
plate XXXIV. fig. 1, and the article 
EMBERIZA. 

BUNTINGFORD,a market-town of Hert- 
fordfhire, about twelve miles north of 
Hertford 5 welt long, 5’, and north Jat, 
619 55%. 

BUNTZLAU, or BUNTZEL, the name of 
two towns in Germany: theold town is 
fituated on the river Elbe, and new town, 
which is become the moft confiderable, 
upon the Gizare, eight leagues from Li- 
gnitz, in 16° 26’ ealt longitude, and 
s1° 12/ north latitude. There is likewile 
a town of that name in Silefia. 

BUONO, as TEMPO BUGNG, in mufic, fig- 
nifies a certain time or part of the mea- 
fure, more proper for certain things than 
any other, as to end a cadence or paule, 
to place a long fyllable or fyncoped diffo- 
nance, concord, &c. In common time 
of four times to a bar, the firft and third 
is one buono tempo, as the fecond and 
Jaft are called tempo di cattiva. 

BUOY, atfea, a fhort piece of wood, or 
a clofe-hooped barrel, faftened fo as to 
float dire&tly over the anchor, that the 
men, who go in the boat to weigh the 
anchor, may know where it lies. 

Buoy is alfo a piece of wood, or cork, 

fometimes an empty cafk, well clofed, 
fwimming on the furface of the water, 
and faltened, by a chain or cord, toa 
large ftone, piece of broken cannon, or 
the like, ferving to mark the dangerous 
places near a coaft, as rocks, fhoals, 
wrecks of veffels, anchors, &c, 
‘There are fometimes, inftead of buoys, 
pieces of wood placed in form of mafts, 
in confpicuous places; and fometimes 
Jarge trees are planted in a particular 
manner, in number two at leaft, to be 
taken in a right line, the one hiding the 
other, fo as the two may appear to the 
eye no more than one. 

Stream the Buoy is to let the anchor fall 
while the fhip has way. 

To BUOY up the cable is to faften fome pieces 
of wood, barrels, &c. to the cable, near 
the anchor, that the cable may not touch 
the grownd, in cafe it be foul or rocky, 
left it fhould be fretted and cut off. 

BUOYANT, fomething which, by its apt- 
nefs to fioat, bears up other more pon- 
derous and weighty things. See Buoy, 

BUPHTHALMUM, ox-kyYE, in botany, 
a genus of the fyngenefia polygamia- 
fuperfiua clafs of plants of Linnzus, com- 
prehending the aferi/cus and a/ffercides of 

Tourne- 
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Tournefort: the compound flower is 
large, radiated, and reddifh on the back- 
fide, but white within: the feeds are foli- 
tary, with the fides thereof emarginated, 
and contained in the cup : the proper her- 
maphrodite flower is infundibuliform, pa- 
tulous, and divided into five fegments at 
the limb. See plate XXXIV. fig. 2. 

BUPLEURUM, HaRe’s-£arR, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-digynia clafs 
of plants, the general flower of which is 
uniform; the proper one conlilts of five 
fmall cordated petals, bent inwardly: 
the fruit is round, compreffed, ftriated, 
divifible into two cells, containing ovato- 
oblong ftriated feeds, convex on the one 
fide, and plane on the other. 

BUQUOI, a town of Artois, in the french 
Netherlands, fituated on the confines of 
Picardy; eaft longitude 2° 40’, and 
north latitude 50° 12’, 

BURDEN, or Burpon, in mufic, the 
drone or bafs, and the pipe or ftring 
which plays it: hence that part of a 
fong, that is repeated at the end of every 
ftanza, is called the burden of it. 

A cord which is to be divided, to per- 
form the intervals of. mufic, when open 
and undivided, is alfo called the burden. 

BurRvDEN of a /hip is its contents, or num- 
ber of tons it will carry. The burden of 
a fhip may be determined thus: multiply 
the length of the keel, taken within board, 
by the breadth of the fhip, within board, 
taken from the midfhip-beam, from plank 
to plank, and multiply the produ& by the 
depth of the hold, taken from the plank 
below the keelfon, to the under part of 
the upper-deck plank, and divide the laft 
product by 94, then the quotient is the 
content of the tonnage required. See the 
article FREIGHT. 

BURDOCK, in botany, the englifh nameof 
two diftin& genera of plants, the arétiam 
and xanthium. See the articles ARCTIUM 
and XANTHIUM, 

BUREN, a town of dutch Guelderland, 
about fixteen miles weft of Nimeguen: 
eaft lon. 5° 20’, and north Jat, 52°. 

BuREN is alfo the name of a town of Weft- 
phalia, in Germany, about five miles 
fouth of the city of Paderborn ; eaft Jon. 
8° a5’, and north latitude 51° 3’. 

BURFORD, a market-town of Oxford- 
fhire, about fifteen miles weft of Oxford ; 
welt lon. 1° 40’, and north lat. 51° 40’, 
It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Beauclerc. 

BURG, a town of Zutphen, in the dutch 
Netherlands, fituated upon the old Iffel, 


about eighteen miles eaft of Nimeguen; 
eaft lon. 62 10’, and north lat. 52°. 
BURGAGE, an antient tenure in bos — 


roughs, whereby the inhabitants, by cuf- - 


tom, hold their lands, &c. of the king, or 
other fuperior lord of the borough, ata 
certain yearly rent: alfo a dwelling houfe 
in a borough, was antiently called a 
burgage. 

BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, or 
one who poffeffes a tenement therein. 

In other countries, burgels and citizen are 
confounded together; but with us they - 
are diftinguifhed: the word is alfo.appli- 
ed to the magiftrates of fome towns, 
Burgefs is now ordinarily ufed for the 
reprefentative of a borough-town in par- 
liament. 

BURGGRAVE properly denotes the here- 
ditary governor of a caftle or fortified 
town, chiefly in Germany. , 

BURGH, a term denoting the fame with 
borough. See the article BorouGu. 

BuURGH-BOTE fignifies a contribution to- 
wards the building or repairing of caftles, 
or walls, for the defence of a borough, or 
cit ° 

Duecinianeene is properly the breakin 
open a burgh, houle, enclofure, &c, and 
in the laws of Canute, cap. lv. fignifies 
a fine, impofed upon a community of a 
town, for a breach of the peace. Ac- 
cording to Raftallus, burgh-breche is, te 
be quit of trefpafles committed againft 
the peace, in city or borough. 

BURGHERMESTERS, the fame with 
burgomatters. See BURGOMASTER, 

BURGHMOTE, the court of a borough. 

BURGLARY, a felonious breaking and 
entering into the dwelling- houfe of an- 
other perfon, in the night-time, with an 
intent to commit fome felony, whether 
the fame be executed, or not. 

The like offence committed by day, is 
called howfe- breaking. 

Burglary is an offence exchuded the bene- 
fit of clergy, and may be committed by 
taking away goods from a dwelling- 
houfe, any perfon being therein; or 
breaking any fhop, ware-houfe, &c. tho’ 
in the day-time, and taking goods from 
thence of five fhillings value, if no perfon 
be therein. 

BURGLES, a town of Tranfilvania, about 
thirty miles north of Claufenburg, fub- 
ject to the houfe of Auftria; ealt long, 
22° 40/, and north latitude 47° 40’. 

BURGOMASTER, the chief magiftrate 
of the great towns in Flanders, Holland, 
and Germany. The power and jurif- 

igtion 


AiGion of the bungomafter is not the fame 
in all places, ‘every town having its par- 
ticular cuftoms and regulations: at Am- 
fterdam there are four cholen by the 
voices of all thofe people in the fenate, 
who have either been burgomalters or 
echevins. Their authority refembies that 
of our Jord-mayor and aldermen ;_ they 
difpofe of all under offices, that fall in 
their time, keep the key of the bank, and 
enjoy a falary but of five hundred guil- 

- ders, all fealts, public entertainments, 
&c. being defrayed out of the common 
treafury. 

BURGOO, a difh frequent at fea, being 
made of oat-meal, or greets, boiled in 

; water till they burit, and then fome but- 
“ter added. 
BURGOS, the capital of old Caftile, in 
'.. Spain, about one hundred and ten miles 
north of Madrid; weft longitude 4° 5’, 
and north lat. 422 30’, 
» BURGOW, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, about twenty miles weft of Augf- 
burg; ealt long. 10° 20’, and north lat. 
8°. 30’, 

BURGRAVE, or BurGGRAVE. See the 
article BURGGRAVE. 

BURGUNDY, or BuRGOIGNE, a pro- 
vince, or government, in France, having 
Champaign on the north, and Dauphine 
on the fouth. 

BURIAL, the interment of a deceafed per- 
fon. 

The rites of burial make the greateft and 

moft neceflary care, being looked upon in 

all countries, and at all times, as a debt 

fo facred, that fuch as negleéed to dif- 

charge it were thought accurfed: hence 

~ the Romans called them jufia, and the 

: Greecks yf, dsnaie, brie, Gc. words 
implying the inviolable obligations which 
nature has laid upon the living, to take 
care of the obfequies of the dead. Nor 
are we to wonder that the antient Greeks 
and Romans were extremely folicitous 
about the interment of their deceafed 
friends, fince they were ftrongly perfuad- 
ed, that their fouls could not be admitted 
into the elyfian fields till their bodies were 
commitied to the earth ; and if it happen- 
ed that they never obtained the rites of 
_. burial, they were excluded from the hap- 
py manfions, for the term of an hundred 
years. For this reafon it was confidered 
as a duty incumbent upon all travellers 
who fhould meet with a dead body in 
their way, to caft duft or mould upon it 
three times, and of thefe three handfuls, 
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antients likewife confidered it as a great 
misfortune if they were not laid in the fe- 
pulchres of their fathers; for which rea- 
fon, {uch as died in fereign countries had 
ufually their afhes brought home, and in- 
terred with thofe of their anceftors. But 
notwithftanding their great care in the 
burial of the dead, there were fome per- 
fons whom they thought unworthy of that 
Jaft office, and to whom therefore they re- 
fufed it: fuch were 1. Public or private 
enemies. 2. Such as betrayed, or con- 
{pired againtt their country. 3. Tyrants, 
who were always looked upon as enemies 
to their country. 4. Villains guilty of 
facrilege. 5. Such as died in debt, whofe 
bodies belonged to their creditors. And, 
6. Some particular offenders, who fuiter- 
ed capital punifhment. 
Of thofe who were allowed the rites of 
burial, fome were diftinguifhed by parti- 
cular circumftances of difgrace attending 
their interment: thus perfons killed by 
lightening were buried apart by them- 
felves, being thought odious to the gods ; 
thofe who wafled their patrimony, forfeit- 
ed the right of being buried in the fepul- 
chres of their fathers ; and thofe who 
were guilty of felf-murder were privately 
depofited in the ground, without the ac~ 
cuitomed folemnities. Among the Jews, 
the privilege of burial was denied only to 
felf-murderers, who were thrown out to 
rot upon the ground. In the chriftian 
church, though good men always defired 
the privilege of interment, yet they were 
not, like the heathens, fo concerned for 
their bodies, as to think it any detriment 
to them, if either the barbarity of an ene~ 
my, or fome other accident, deprived them 
of this privilege. The primitive chriftian 
church denied the more folemn rites of 
burial only to unbaptifed perfons, felf- 
murderers, and excommunicated perfons 
who continued obftinate and impenitent, 
in a manifeft contempt of the church’s 
cenfures. 
The place of burial among the Jews was 
never particularly determined. We find 
they had graves in the town and country, 
upon the highways, in gardens, and up- 
on mountains. Among theGreeks, the 
temples were made repofitories for the 
dead in the primitive ages, yet the ge- 
neral cuftom in later ages, with them, as 
wel! as with the Romans and other hea- 
then nations, was to bury their dead 
without their cities, and chiefly by the 
highways. Among the primitive chri- 
ftians, burying in cities was not allowed 
tor 


oe Oe 
» for the fic three hundred years, nor in 
charches for many ages after, the dead 
bodies being firft depofited in the atrium 
or church-yard, and porches and porticos 
of the church: hereditary burying-places 
were forbidden till the twelith century. 
As to the time of burial, with all the ce- 
remonies accompanying it, fee the article 
FUNERAL RITES, FUNERAL GAMES, 
Ge. 
BURICK, atown of the dutchy of Cleves, 
in the circle of Weftphalia, in Germany, 
fituated on the river Rhine, about twenty 
miles fouth of Cleves; eaft long. 6° 5’, 
and north latitude 51° 35’. 
BURLESQUE, a jocofe kind of poetry, 
chiefly ufed in the way of drollery and 
ridicule, to deride perfons and things, ° 
. F. Vavaffor maintains, in his book,De 
Judicra digtione, that burlefque was al- 
together unknown to the antients: but 
others are of a different. opinion. We 
even find that one Raintovyius, in the time 
of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ferious 
fubject of tragedy into ridicule; which is 
. perhaps a better plea for the antiquity of 
farce, than of burlefque. 
The Italians feem to have the jufteft claim 
to the invention of burlefque: the firft of 
this kind was Bernia ; who was followed 
by Lalli, Caporali, &c., From Italy it 
pafled into France, and became there fo 
much the mode, that, in 1649, there ap- 
. peared.a book under the title of The Paf- 
fion of our Saviour, in burle/que verfe. 
From thence it pafled into England,where 
fome have excelled therein. 
BURLINGTON, a fea port town, in the 
eaft riding of Yorkfhise, fituated og the 
german ocean, about thirty-feven miles 
north-ealt of York; eali long. 10’, and 
north latitude 54° 1.5’, 
It. gave the title of earl to.a branch of the 
noble family of Boyle. 
New Bur LincTon, the capital of New- 
Jerfey, in North America ; fituated in an 
ifland of Delawar river, about twenty 
miles north of Philadelphia; welt long. 
74°, and north lat. 40° 40’. 


_ BURMANNIA, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria-monogynia cla(s of plants, the 
. flower of which is very fmall, confifting 
_ of three very (mall, ovated, oblong pe- 
tals, fituated at the mouth of the cup: 
the fruitis an involuted capfule of a cy- 
Jindraceo-trigonal figure, formed of three 
valves, with three cells, containing nu- 
merous very {mall feeds. 
BURN, in medicine and furgery, an in- 
jury received in any part of the body, ei- 
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ther by fire itfelf, or by inftruments put 
ina violent heat by the fire. 

When any thing of this nature is ap- 
plied to the body, the fibres and fmall 
vellels of the parts that are touched by it, 
will inftantly corrugate and burit, whilit 
the blood and other contained fluids will 
be extravafated, ftagnate, and corrupt 3 
but as the burns cauied by folid bodies, 
are always attended with more grievous 
confequences, than thofe which are occa- 


- fioned with boiling liquors, fo the mif- 


chief is univerfally proportioned to the 
degree of vehemence in the burn: we 
may therefore divide burns into four des 
grees ; the fir and flighteft is that which 
occafions heat, pain, and a fimall velica« 
tion of the injured part, in a fhort time. 
The fecond degree is, when the part is 
inftantly affected with great pain and ye. 
fication, The third is when the common 
integuments and fubjacent flefh are fo 
burnt, that they forma cruft. The fourth 
is, where every thing is deftroyed quite 
down to the bone. The third degree re- 
fembles a gangrene, and the fourth a 
fphacelus: whence it follows, that burns 
very much refemble inflammations, and 
are known, in their refpeétive degrees, 
by nearly the fame figns, 
As a burn is not unlike.an inflammation, 
in regard to degrees, fo the method of cure 
in both is much the fame.. When there 
happens a flight burn, or.one of the firft 
degree, the moft proper. medicines, on 
all accounts, are refolvents, of which 
there are two kinds principally to be 
obferved, the aftringent and the emol- 
lient. Mild aftringents are fpirit-of wine 
rectified, or camphorated: let the part 
affected be immerged in this {pirit, and 
carefully fomented with linen cloths wet - 
therein, _Emollients are of linfeed, or 
{weet almonds, of olives, of white hlie-, 
of henbane, @c, with thele the part at- 
feéied fhould be frequently anointed, The 
vulgar method of applying the burnt part 
to. a candle, or the fire, and keeping it in 
that pofition as long as you can bear Its 
repeating this procef$ till all fort of heat 
and pain is removed, is frequently at- - 
tended with fuccefs. The injured part 
may be fomented with water, as hot as 
the patient can bear it, till the pain and 
heat entirely difappear. F 
When the burn is of the fecond degree, 
which is attended with a blifter, it feems 
improper to open the veficle, or cut the 
fkin already lacerated ; but the be(t me- 
thod, in this cafe, is, with all the hafte 
poffible, 
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poftible, to apply one or other of the me- 
dicines preferibed in the fwft degree, and 
renewing it very frequently: if the pain 
continues, lenitive remedies are to be 
ufed; here the moft eligible medicines 
are the linfeed oi], Mynficht’s ointment, 
unguentum nutritum, &c. with thefe the 
part mutt be often anointed ; or they mutt 
be fpread on linen, and bound to the 
part affected: as the pain and heat gra- 
dually decreafe, fome plafter, as that of 
red lead, may be applied, in order to 
fmooth and reftore the fkin. If this fe- 
cond degree be more intenfe than ordina- 
sy, and affects a great part of the body, 
it will be neceffary forthwith to take away 
fome blood, in proportion to the violence 
of the burn, even till the patient faints, 
in order to prevent exulcerations, defor- 
mities by feams, and perhaps a gan- 
grene: after which a ftrong cathartic 
Should be ufed. 

As to the third degree, in which a cruft 
immediately covers the burnt part, it is 
very difficult, if not abfolutely impoflible, 
to cure it, without a fuppuration. When 
this happens in the face, all diligence 
fhould be ufed to prevent deformity, 
which may be occafioned by a large cica~- 
ne therefore, in this cafe, the ule of 
all plafters and ointments whatfoever is to 
GO rcided but you cannot be too folici- 
tous in forwarding the cafting off of the 
efchar, or cruft, and the evacuation of 
the matter that is concealed under it; 
yet it Should not be torn away with the 
knife, nor feparated with the hands: the 
- eafeft and moft fuccefsful method is, by 
_ the ufe of emollients, fuch as have been 
“mentioned already, applied warm, and 
repeated till the hard crults feparate from 
the live flefh; the part fhould be drefled 
two or three times a day, and at each 
drefling, if you fhould obferve any por- 
tion of the cruft tending to a feparation 
from the reft, it fhould be removed with 
the forceps, and the remaining cruft 
anointed with butter, at the fame time be- 
ing never negleétful of the ufe of fomen- 
tations. The cruft being taken off, the 
wound muft be cleanfed and healed, the 
firft of which offices may be executed by 
any mild digeftive ointment, mixed up 
with mel rofarum : the medicines ufed for 
healing, are principally unguentum dia- 
pompholygos, vel de lithargyrio, &c. but 
¥f any portion of the efchar is left under 
thefe ointments and plafters, a danger 
follows of making a deformed cicatrix, 
fram the conftrug@tion of the neighboure 


ing parts, and from the acrimony of the 
confined fanies. Evacuations by bleed- 
ing and purging are always to be pre- 
mifed, and proper regulations, with re- 
gard to diet, muft be complied with: the 
beit method of encouraging the renova- 
tion of the fkin, is by frequently holding 
the burnt part over the fieam that rifes 
from boiling water, But as to the fourth 
degree, which is always attended with 
extreme danger, where the burning has 
penetrated to fuch a depth, as to corrupt 
and mortify all before it, almoit to the 
very bone, all remedies are vain and ufe- 
lefs, and there is no other way of affifting 

. the patient, but by cutting off the affect- 
ed limb, as is done in a {phacelus. 

BURNET, in botany, the englifh name of 
the fanguiforba of botanical writers. See 
the article SANGUISORBA, 

BuRNET-SAXIFRAGE, Or PIMPERNEL~ 
SAXIFRAGE, Pimpinella. See the article 
PIMPINELLA. 

BURNHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, 
about twenty-five miles north weft of 
Norwich ; eaft long. 50’, and north Jat. 
53°. 

BURNING, the action of fire on fome fa- ~ 
bulum, or fuel, by which the minute parts 
thereof are torn from each other, put into 
a violent motion, and (ome of them af- 
fuming the nature of fire themfelves, fly 
off iz orbem, while the reft are diffipated 
in form of vapour, or reduced to afhes, 
See the articles FirE, VAPOuR, &c. 

BuRNING, or BRENNING, in our old cuf- 
toms, denotes an infectious difeafe, got — 
in the ftews by converfing with lewd wo- 
men, and fuppofed to.be the fame with 
what we now call the venerea) difeafe. 
In a manufcript of the vocation of john 
Bale, to the bifhopric of Offory, written 
by himfelf, he {peaks of Dr. Hugh Wef- - 
ton, who was dean of Windlor, in 1556, 
but deprived by cardinal Pole for adul- 
tery, thus: ** Atthis day is leacherous 
«© Welton, who is more practifed in the 
‘¢ arts of breech-burning, than all the — 
‘* whores of the ftews. He not long ago | 
“brent a beggar of St. Botolph’s pa~ 
‘¢ yifh.” See the article STEWS. 

BuRNING, in antiquity, a way of difpof- 
ing of the dead, much practifed by the 
antient Greeks and Romans, and ftill re- 
tained by fevera] nations in both the Eaft 
and Weilt-Indies. 
Euftathius affigns two reafons why burn- — 
ing came to be of fo general ufe in Greece 3 
the firlt is, becaufe bodies were thought 
to be unclean after the foul’s gis ad | 
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and therefore were purified with fire. 

‘The fecond reafon is, that the foul being 
feparated from the grofs and unattive 
matter, might be at liberty to take its 
flight into heaven. The body was rarely 
burnt without company, for befides the 
various animals they threw upon the pile, 
we feldom finda man of quality confumed 
without a number of flaves and captives, 
which, in barbarous times, they ufed to 
murder for that purpole : and in fome parts 
of the Ealt-Indies it is cuflomary, at this 
day, for wives tothrow theméelves into the 
funeral pile with their deceafed hufbands, 
At the funerals of emperors, generals, @c. 
who had their arms burnt with them, the 
foldiers made proceffion three times round 
the funeral pile with fhouts and trumpets, 
to expre(s their refpect to the dead, Dur- 
ing the burning alfo, the dead perfon’s 
friends ftood by, called on the deceafed, 
and poured out libations of wine, with 
which, when the pile was burnt down, 
they extinguifhed the remains of the fire ; 
and having colleéted the bones of the des 
ceafed, wafhed them with wine, and 
anointed them with oil, When the bones 
were dilcovered, they gathered the afhes 
that lay clofe tothem, and both were re- 
pofited in urns, either of wood, ftone, 
earth, filver, or gold, according to the 
quality of the deceafed, See Urn, 

BURNING, among furgeons, denotes the 

_ fame with cavterization, See the article 
CAUTERIZATION. “a 
Burning is much praétifed, by the people 
of the Eaf-Indies, particularly thofe of 
Japan, who ufe the moxa for this pur- 
pote. . See the article Moxa. 

BuaNiNG is alfo an appellation given to 
feveral difeafes, on account of the great 
heat with which they are attended: thus 

' we fay, a burning fever, Gc. See the 
articles FEVER and Causus. 

BuRNING-ALIVE, in roman antiquity, a 
punifhment inflicted upon fuch as de~ 
ferred to the enemy, or divulged the fe- 

_ crets of the public, coiners of falfe money, 
incendiaries ; and chriftians under Nero, 
were likewile burnt alive, 

BuRNING-GLASS, a convex or concave 
_ glais, commonly fpherical, which being 
expoled dire€ily to the fun, colleés all 
the rays falling thereon intoa very fmall 
fpace, called the focus ; where wood, or 
any other combultible matter being put, 
will be fet on fire. 

The convex burning-glaffes, tranfinit the 

rays of light, and in their paffage, re- 
Vou. I. 
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fra&t or incline them towards the axis } 
having the property of lenfes, and ats 
ing according to the laws of refra@tion. 
The concave burning:glaffes, very ims 
properly fo called, being ufually made of 
metal, reflect the rays of light, and in 
that reflection incline them to a point in 
their axis ; having the property of mir 
rours, and acting according to the laws 
of refleStion. See LENs, REFRACTION, 
Mrrrour, REFLECTION. 

In order to account for the nature of 
burning-glaffes, whether mirrours or lene 
fes, we mutt confider the area of their 
furfaces, and the focal diftance, becaule 
both thefe quantities enter into the ex« 
preffion of their power of burning, Let 
ABand IK (plate XXXIV. fig, 3.) be 
two mirrours expofed direétly to the rays 
of the fun CD, EF, and LM, NO; 
then will all the rays falling on the jur- 
face of thefe mirrours be refle&ed to the 
focus of the glafles, where they will be 
concentered, not in a point of {pace, but 
into a {mall round circular area GH and 
PQ. Now this circular fpoty. is the 
image of the fun inverted in both glaffes ; 
and the angle under which the image of 
an object appears from the center of the 
glafs Rand S, is equal. to the angle 
der which the otek aveanie. Theiler 
the angle GRH, is equal to the angle 
P SQ jand confequenily the conesGRH 
and PS Qare fimilar, and the areas of 
their bafe, GH and PQ, will be as the 
{quares of their heights, RH and SQ 5 
thatis, as the fquares of their focal dif» 
tances directly. Let A= area or fur- 
face of the large glafs; a= that of the 
lefler; F and f the focal diftances, and 
P and @ the power of burning in each, 
Then fince, while the focal diftance rea 
mains, the power of burning (P) will be 
as the denfity of the rays in the folar fpot 


GH ; and this denfity of the rays will be 


as the number of rays reflected thither by 
the glafs, which number of rays will be 
as the furtace of the mirrour A; there- 


fore, P will be as A direétly in a mifrour 


of the fame concavity, thatis Ps p:: A:a, 
Again, if the area of each glafs be the 


fame, the fame quantity of rays will be. 


collected and converged to the focus’s 
G Hand PQ; and confequently the den- 
fity of thofe rays will be greater, the lefs 
the {pot is in which they are contained 5 
confequently, the power of burning (P) 
in this cafe, is inverfely as the area of the 
folar {pot, or the focal diftance; that is, 

Ggg P will 
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_P will be as ecorP: pistes tou ft 
F*. Confequently, when neither the area 
of the glafs nor focal diflance are given, 
we have the power of burning com- 
pounded of the dire&t ratio of the area, 
and inverfe ratio of the fquare of the fo- 
cal diftance of the glafs; or we have 
P:p:: Af*: AF*. See the article 
Focus. ae 
We have fome extraordinary inftances 
and furprizing accounts of the prodigious 
effects of burning-glaffes. Thofe made 
of reflecting mirrours, are more power- 
ful than thofe made with lenfes (ceteris 
paribus) becaufe the rays from a mir- 
rour, are reflected all to one point nearly ; 
whereas by a lens, they are refracted to 
different points, and are therefore not fo 
denfe’' or ardent. The whiter alfo the 
metal or fubftance is, of which the mir- 
rour is made, the ftronger will be the 
effect ; and it is obfervable, that the great 
‘Mr. Boyle having made a very large 
gmirrour of black marble, it would not fo 
‘much as fet wood on fire, though expof- 
- ed along time in the focus, 
The moft remarkable burning-glaffes, or 
rather mirrours, among the antients, 
. were thofe of Archimedes and Proclus ; 
by the firft of which the roman fhips, be- 
fieging Syracufe, according to the tefti- 
mony of feveral writers, and by the other, 
the navy of Vitalian befieging Byzan- 
tium, were reduced to afhes. Among 
the moderns, the burning mirrours of 
greateft eminence, are thofe of Settala, 
of Villette, and Tfchernhaufen, and the 
new complex one of Mr. de Buffon. 
That of Mr, de Villette, was three feet 
eleven inches in diameter, and its focal 
diftance was three feet two inches, Its 
- fubftance is a compofition of tin, copper, 
and tin-glafs. Some of its ¢feéts, as 
found by Dr. Harris and Dr. Defagu- 
liers, are, that a filver fixpence, melted 
in 74”; a king George’s halfpenny melted 


in 16%, and ran in 34”; tin melted in 


4”, and a diamond weighing 4 grains, 
loft % of its weight. 

_ ‘That of Mr. de Boffortis a polyhedron, 
fix feet broad, and as many high, con- 
fiting of 168 {mall mirrours, or flat 
pieces of looking-glafs, each fix inches 
fquare; by means of which, with the 
faint rays of the fun in the month of 
“March, he fet on fire boards of beech 
wood at 150 feet diftance. Befides, his 
machine has the conyeniency of burn- 
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ing downwards, or horizontally, as one 
pleafes; each fpeculum being moveable, 
fo as, by the means of three f{crews, to be 
fet to a proper inclination for directing 
the rays towards any given point; and 
it turns either in its greater focus, or in 
any nearer interval, which our common 
burning-glaffes cannot do, their focus be- 
ing fixed and determined. 

Mr, de Buffon, at another time, burnt 
wood at the diftance of 200 feet. He alfo 
melted tin and lead, at the diftance of 
above 120 feet, afd filver at-so, 

Thofe who are curious to have a defcrip- 
tion of that of M, Tfchernhaufen, with 
an account of its powers, may confult 
the hiftory of the academy of fciences, 
ann. 1699. 


BuRNING-MOUNTAINS, the fame with 


volcanos. Seethearticle VOLCANO. 


of colours, among painters, 
There are feveral colours that require 
burning, as firft, lamp-black, which is a 
colour of fo greafy a nature, that except 
it is burnt, it will require a long time to 
dry. 

The method of burning, or rather dry- 
ing, lamp-black, is as follows: put it 
into a crucible over a clear fire, letting 
it remain till it be red hot, or fo near it, 
that there is no manner of fmoke arifes 
from it, ' 
Secondly, umber, which if it be intended 
for colour for an horfe, or to be a fhadow 
for gold, then burning fits it for both | 
thefe purpofes. 

In order to burn umber, you mutt put it 
into the naked fire, in large lumps, and 
not take it out till it is thoroughly red 
hot ; if you have a mind to be more cu- 
rious, put it into a crucible, and keep it 
over the fire till it be red hot. 

Ivory alfo muft be burnt to make black, 
thus: fill two crucibles with thavings 
of ivory, then clap their two mouths 
together, and bind them faft with an 
iron wire, and lute the joints clofe with 
clay, falt, and horfe-dung, well beaten 
together ; then fet it over the fire, cover- 
ing it all over with coals: let it remain 
in the fire, till you are fure that the 
matter inclofed is thoroughly red hot: 
then take it out of the fire ; but do not 
open the crucibles till they are perfectly 
cold ; for were they opened while hot, 
the matter would turn to afhes; and fo 
it will be, if the joints are not luted 
clofe. 


Burninc of land, for corn, This art, ufu- 


ally called denfhiring, or burnbeating, 
is 


BUR 


is not applicable or neceffary to all forts 
of lands, but that which is barren, four, 
heathy, and rufhy; be it either hot ‘or 
cold, wet or dry: infomuch, that moft 
of them will yield, in two or three years 
after fuch burning, more above charges, 
than the inheritance was worth before. 
The common method for it is with a 
breaft- plough to pare off the turf, turning 
itover, as it is cut, that it may dry the 
better, which in a hot feafon is not 
neceflary. When the turfs are dry, they 
muft be laid in fmall heaps, about two 
wheel- barrow loads together: if the turf 
does not burn without any additional 
fuel, the heap fhould be raifed on a {mall 
bundle of ling, gofs, fern, or the like, 
that it may fet the whole on fire: when 
they are reduced to afhes, they fhould lie 
till they are fodden with rain, before they 
are fpread. Care maft be taken that the 
turf be not over burnt; for if it be redu- 
ced to white afhes, the nitrous falt will 
be waited. 
The ground under hills muft be pared 
fomewhat lower than the furface of the 
earth, to abate the too abundant fertility 
caufed by the fire there: the land fhould 
be ploughed fhallow only, and not above 
half the ufual quantity of feed fown, which 
alfo fhould be late of the year; if wheat, 
towards the end of Oétober, to prevent 
the exceffive rankne(s of the corn. 
BURNISHER, a round, polifhed piece of 
fteel, ferving to {mooth and give a luftre 
to metals. 
Of thefe there are different kinds of dif- 
ferent figures, ftrait, crooked, &c, Half 
burnifhers are ufed to folder filver,, as 
well as to give a luftre. Sge the articles 
POLISHER and SOLDERING. 
BURNISHING, the art of fmoothing or 
polifhing a metalline body, by a brifk 
rubbing of it with a burnifher. See the 
article BURNISHER. 
Book-binders burnith the edges of their 
books, by rubbing them with a dog’s 
tooth, Gold and filver are burnifhed, 
by rubbing them with a wolf’s tooth, or 
by the bloody ftone, or by tripoli, a piece 
of white wood, emery, and the like. 
Deer are faid to burnifh their heads, by 
rubbing off a downy white fkin from 
their horns, againft a tree. 
BURNLEY, a market-town of Lancafhire, 
about twenty-feven miles fouth-eaft of 
Lancalter ; weft longitude 2° 5’, and 
north latitude 53° 40’. te 
BURNT, fomething that has undergone 
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the operation of burning: thus we fay, 
burnt alum, burnt lead, burnt wine, &¢, 
fee the articles ALUM, &c, 

Burnt bodies are not only dry and aftrin- 
gent, but lofe a great deal, if not all their 
other medicinal virtues. 

BURR, the round knob of a horn next a 
deer’s head. 

BURRE, Boures, or Boreg, a kind of 
dance, compofed of three fteps joined 
together in two motions, begun with a 
crotchet rifing. The firft couplet con- 
tains twice four meafures, the fecond 
twice eight. It confifts of a ballance 
and coupee. 

BURREGREG, a confiderable river of the 
kingdom of Fez, in Africa ; which tak- 
ing its rife in the Atlas-mountains, falls 
into the ocean not far from the ftraits af 
Gibraltar. 

BURR-PUMP, or BiLpGE-pumpP, differs 
from the common pump, in having a 
ftaff 6, 7, or 8 feet long, with a bar 
of wood, whereto the leather is nailed, 
and this ferves inftead of a box. So two 
men, ftanding over the pump, thruft 
down this ftaff, to the middle whereof is 
fattened a rope, for 6, 8, or ro to hale 
by, thus pulling it up and down, 

BURROCK, a finall wier or dam, where 
wheels are laid in ariver, for the taking 
of fith. 

BURROW, or Borovucu, See the ar- 
ticle BOROUGH. 

Burrows, holes in a warren, which 
ferve as a covert for hares, rabbits, @c, 
BURSA, or Prusa, in geography, the ca- 
pital of Bythinia, in Afia- Minor, fituat- 
ed in a fine fruitful plain, at the foot of 
“mount Olympus, about an hundred miles 
fouth of Conftantinople; eaft longitude 
29°, north latitude 40° 30’, ; 

BURSARS, in the fcotch univerfities, 


+ fig 
are 


youths chofen as exhibitioners, and mains 


‘ tained for the {pace of four years at the 
rate of 100]. per annum Scots, y 
BURSE, in a commercial fenfe, a place for 

merchants to meet in, and negotiate their 


” 


bufinefs publicly, with us called exe 


change. See the article EXCHANGE. 
BURTON, in geography, the name of two 
market towns, the one in Staffordfhire, 
and the other in Lincolnfhire 5; the for 
mer being fituated about eighteen miles 
eaft of Stafford, in 1° 36’ weft longitude, 
and 52° go’ north latitude, and the latter, 
thirty miles north of Lincoln, in 30’ weft 
longitude, and 53° go! north latitude. 
Burton isalfo the nameof a market-town 


Gega2 w - ip 


» 


re 


BUS 


in Weftmoreland, about thirty miles 
fouth-weft of Appleby; weft longitude 2° 
35’, and north latitude 54° 10%. 

Burron, in the fea-language, a fmall 
tackle confitting of two fingle blocks, 
and may be made faft any where at plea- 
fure, for hoifting {mall things in and out; 
and will purchafe more than a fingle 
tackle with two blocks. 

BURY, in geography, a market-town of 

~ Jancafhire, about thirty miles fouth-eatt 
of Lancafter; welt longitude 2° 20’, 
north latitude 53° 36’. 

Bury St, Epmunp’s, or St. EDMUND’S- 
Bury, the county town of Suffolk, about 
twelve miles eaft of Newmarket, and fe- 
venty north-ealt of London ; eaft longi- 
tade 4g’, and north latitude 52° 20’. 

BURYING, the fame with burial. 
the article BuRIAL. 

BUSH, a term uled for feveral fhrubs of 
the fame kind, growing clofe together : 
thus we fay, a furze-bufh, bramble- 
huth, &e. 

“It is fometimes ufed in a more general 

- fenfe, for any affemblage of thick branches 
interwoven and mixed together. 

Burnin'g-Busu, that buh wherein the Lord 
appeared to Mofes atthe foot of mount 
Horeb,, as he was feeding his father-in- 
Jaw’s Aucks. ; 
Aso the perfon that appeared in the 

“ bufh, the (eripture, in feveral places, calls 
Jhim by the name of God: he fays of 
“himfelf, ¢* that he is the Lord, the God 
‘6 who is the God of Abraham, Ifaac, 
§* and Jacob, @e.”’ And Moles, blefling 
“Jofeph, fays, let the bleffing of him 
*< that dwelt in the bufh, come upon the 
§< head of Jofeph.” But the hebrew and 
the greek feptuagint import, that the an- 

Wgel of the Lord appeared to him. St. Ste- 

hen, and feveral otiters, read it in'the 
See cake and mareover fome fay, 
that it was aa angel that reprefented the 

“ “Lord; yet the antients hold the fon of 
God to be the perfon that appeared in the 
The mahometans bélieve, that one of 
Moles’s thoes, put off by him as be drew 
near the hurning-buth, was placed in the 

‘ark of the coyenant, in order to preferve 
‘the memory of this miracle, 

BUSHEL, a meafure of capacity for dry 
‘things, as grain, fruits, dry pulfe, Ge. 
“containing four pecks, or eight gailons, 
or one-eighth of a quarter. 


See 


A bufhel, by 12 Henry VII, c. 5, 1s to, 


contain-eight _ of wheat; the gals 
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lon eight pounds of troy-weight; the 
ounce twenty fterlings, and the fterling 
thirty-two grains, or corns of wheat 
growing in the midft of the ear. Sce the 
articles MEASURE and WEIGHT. 
At Paris the bufhel is divided into two 
half bufhels ; the half buthel into two 
quarts ; the quart into two half quarts ; 
the half quart into two litrons; and ihe 
litron into two half litrons, By a fen- 
tence of the provolt of the merchants of 
Paris, the bufhel is to be eight inches 
two lines and a half high, and ten inches 
in diameter ; the quart, four inches nine’ 
lines high, and fix inches nine lines wide; 
the half quart, four inches three lines 
high, and five inches diameter ; the li- 
tron, three inches and a half high, and 
three inches ten lines in diameter. ‘Three 
Bufhels make a minot; fix, a mine ; 
twelve, a feptier’; and an hundred and 
forty-four, ‘a muid. In other parts of 
France, the bufliel varies. 
Oats are meafured ina double proportion 
to other ‘grains, fo that twenty four 
buthels of oats make a feptier, and 288 
amuid, The buthel of oats is‘divided 
into four picotins, the picotin into two 
half quarts, or four litrons, For falt, 
four bufhels make one minot, and fix a 
feptier ; for coals, eight bufhels make one 
minot, fixteen a mine, and’320 a mtid 5 — 
for lime, three’ bufhels make a*minot, © 
and forty-eight minots a muid, 7 
BUSKIN, a kind of fhoe, fomewhat im 
manner of a boot, and adapted to either 
foot, and worn:by either fex. ~: 
This part ofdrefs, covering both the 
foot and mid-leg, was tied underneath 
the knee; it was very rich and fine, and 
principally ufed onthe ftage by actors in 
tragedy. Tt was of a quadrangular form, 
and the fole was: fo thick, as‘ that by 
means thereof, men of the ordinary fta- 
ture might be raifed to thé pitch and ele- 
vation of the heroes they perfonated.' The 
eolour was generally purple on the-ftage: 
herein it was diftinguifhed from the fock, 
worn in comedy, that being only a low 
common fhoe.. The bafkin feems to have 
been worn, not only by aétors, but by 
girls, to raife their height; travellers and 
hunters alfo made ufe of it; to defend 
themfelves from the mire. 
In claffic authors, ‘we frequently find the 
bufkin ufed to fignify tragedy itfelf in re- 
gardit was a mark of tragedy oa the tfage. 
It is alfo to be underftood for a lotty 
“{train, or high ftile, I2/stO2 gh Vas 
BUSS, 


Se Maid 


BUS 
BUSS, in maritime-affairs, a fmall fea vef- 
fel, ufed by us and the Dutch jn the her- 
ring fifhery, commonly trom forty-eight 
to fixty tons burden, and fometimes 
more: a bufs has two fimall fheds or 


cabbins, one at the prow, and the other 


at the ftern; that at the prow ferves for 
a kitchen. 
Every bufs has a mafter, an affiftant, a 
mate, and feamen in proportion to the 
veffel’s bignefs: the mafter commands 
in chief, and without his exprefs order, 
the nets cannot be caft, nor taken up ; 
the afliftant has the command after him; 
and the mate next, whole bufinefs is to 
fee the feamen manage their rigging in a 
proper manner, to mind thofe who draw 
in their nets, and thofe who kill, gut, 
and cure the herrings, as they are taken 
out of the fea: the feamen do generally 
engage for a whole voyage in the lump. 
The provifion which they take on board 
the buffes, confift commonly in bifket, 
oat-meal, and dried or falt-fith; the crew 
being content for the rgft-with what frefh 
fith they catch. See FisHERY. 
BUST, or Busro, in fculpture, &c. a term 
ufed for the figure or portrait of a perfon 
in relievo, fhewing only the head; fhoul- 
ders, and ftomach, the arms being lopp- 
ed off: it is ufually placed on a pedeftal 
or confole, 
M. Felibien obferves, that tho’, in paint- 
ing, one’ may fay a figure appears in 
buito, yet itis not properly called a buft; 
that word being confined to things in re- 
lievo. The butt is the fame with what 
the latins called Aerma, from the Greek 
hermes, Mercury, the image of that god 
being frequently reprefented in that man- 
ner by the Athenians. 
Busr is alfo ufed, efpecially by the Itali- 
‘ans, forthe trunk of a‘ human body, 
from the neck to the hips. 
BUSTARD, in ornithology, the englith 
name of a genus of birds, called by au- 
thors otis. See the article Orts. 
BUSTUARIL, in roman antiquity, gladi- 
“ators who fought about the buftum, or 
funeral pile of a deceafed ‘perfon'of dif- 
tinétion, in the ceremony of. his’ obfe- 
—quies. ; . 
‘This cuftom was found to be lefs barba- 
rous than the firft practice was of facri- 
ficing captives at the buftum, or on the 
tomb of warriors 3 inftances whereof we 
meet with both in roman and greek anti- 
quities: the blood fpile on this occa- 
dcp, was fuppofed to appeafe, by way of 


° 
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BUT, or Butt. 
BUTCHER, a perfon who flaughters cat- 


BUT 


facrifice, the infernal gods, that they 
might be more propitious to the manes of 
the deceafed. 


BUSTUARIZ® MOECHE, according to 


fome, women that were hired to accom- 
pany the funeral, and lament the lofs of 
the deceafed : but others are of opinion, 
that they were rather the more common 
proftitutes, that ftood among the tombs, 
graves, and other fuch lonely places. 


BUSTUM,, in antiquity, a pyramid or pile 


of wood, upon which were antiently 
placed the bodies of the deceafed, in or- 
der to be burnt. Some authors fay, that 
it was properly called buftum after the 
burning, quafi bene uftum; that before 
the burning it was called pyra, and dur- 
ing the burning, rogus. See BURNING, 
The buftum in the Campus Martius was 
encompaffed round with white ftone, and 
an iron rail. 

See the article BuTT. 


tle for tle ufé of the table, or who cuts 
up and retails the fame. 
Among the antient Romans, there were 
three kinds of eftablifhed butchers, whofe 
office was to furnifh the city with the ne- — 
ceflary cattle, and to take care of prepar- 
ing and vending their flefh, The fuarii 
provided hogs; the pecuarii or boarii, 
other cattle, efpecially oxen ; and under 
thefe was a fubordinate clafs whofe office 
was to kill, called lanii, and carnifices, 
To exercife the office of butcher among 
the Jews with dexterity, was of more re- 
putation than to underftand the liberal 
arts and fciences. ‘They have a book 
concerning fhamble-conftitution ; and in 
cafe of any difficulty, they apply to fome 
learned rabbi for advice: nor was any 
allowed to praétife this art, without a 
licenfe in form; which gave the many 
upon evidence of his abilities, a power 
to kill meat, and others to eat what he 
killed; provided he carefully read every 
week for one year, and-every month the 
next year, and once a quarter during his 
life, the conftitution above-mentioned. 
We have fome very good Jaws for the 
better regulation and preventing the abu- 
fes committed by butchers. “A butcher 
that fells {wine’s flefh meazled, or dead 
of the-murrain, for the’firft offence fhall 
be amerced 3 for the fecond, have the 
pillory ; for the third be imprifoned and 
make fine ; and for the fourth, abjure the 
town. Butchers not felling meat at. 
reafonable prices, fhall forfeit double the 
‘ ~ yalue, 


BUT 


yee 


BUT. 


value, leviable by warrant of two juftices BuTMENT is alfo the term given to little 


of the peace. No butcher fhall kill any 

’ fiefh in his fealding-houfe, or within the 
walls of London, on pain to forfeit for 
every ox fo killed, 12d. and for every 
other beaft, 8d. to be divided betwixt 
the king and the profecutor. 

BuTcuHER-BIRD, in ornithology, the eng- 

. lifh name of the lanius. See Lanrus. 

» Butcuer’s-Broom, rufcus, in botany, 
See the article Ruscus, 

BUTE, an ifland of Scotland, lying in the 
mouth of the frith of Clyde, fouth of 
Cowal in Argylefhire. It gives the title 
of earl toa branch of the Stuart family. 
Bute and Cathnefs fend only one member 
to parliament between them, each chuf- 
ing in its turn, whereof Bute has. the 

| firft choice. 

_ BUTEO, the Buzzarp, in ornithology, 
a bird of the hawk-kind, about the fize of 
a fimall pullet, the beak of which is of 
a bluifh black, and covered with a yellow 
membrane down to the noftrils. 

BUTLER, duticularius, the name antient- 


places taken out of the yard or ground- 
plot of a houle, for a buttery, fcullery, 
Ge, 


BUTOMUS, the FLOWERING-BUsH, in 


botany, a genus of plants of the ennean- 
dria hexagynia clafs, the flower of which 
confilts of fix roundifh, concave, fading 
petals, alternately exterior, {maller, and 
more acute; the fruit confitts of fix oh- 
long, gradually attenuated capfules, ereét, 
of one valve, opening inwards, and con- 
taining feveral oblong cylindric feeds, 
obtufe at both ends. The herb is {aid to 
be of an aperient and deobftruent quality. 
See plate XXXIV. fig. 4. 


BUTRINTO, a port-town of Epirus, 


or Canina, in Turky, in Europe, fitu- 
ated oppofite to the ifland of Corfu, at 
the entrance of the gulph of Venice; 
eaft longitude 20° go’, north latitude 


39? 45's 


BUTT, in commerce, a veffel or meafure 


of wine, containing two hogfheads, or 
126 gallons. See the article Pipe, 


¥ given to an officer in the court of Burt, or Burt-enps, in the fea lan- 
F 


ance, being the fame as the grand 

__ echanfon, or great cup-bearer of the pre- 
_fent times. 

_ Burter, in the common acceptation of 
the word, is an officer in the houfes of 
pees and, great men, whofe principal 
lg is to look after the wine, plate, 
&e. 

_BUTLERAGE of wine is a duty of two 
thillings for every ton of wine imported 

_ by merchants ftrangers ;. being a com- 

‘pofition in lieu of the liberties and fre- 
doms granted to them by king John and 
Edward I, by a charter called charta 
mercatoria. 
Butlerage was originally the only cuftom 
that was payable upon the importation 
of wines, and was taken and received by 
virtue of the regal prerogative, for the 
proper ule of the crown. But for many 
years palit, there having been granted by 
rliament fublidies to the kings of Eng- 
; a and the duty of butlerage. not re- 
‘pealed, but confirmed, they have been 
. pleafed to grant the fame away to fome 
nobleman, who, by virtue of fuch grant, 
is to enjoy the full benefit and advantage 
thereof, and may caufe the fame to be 
collested in the fame manner that the 
kings themfelves were formerly wont to 
do. 
BUTMENTS, in architeCture, thofe fup- 
porters or props on or againft which the 
feet of arches reit. e RIDGE, 


guage, are the fore-ends of all planks 
under water, as they rife, and are joined 
one end to another, 
Butt-ends in great fhips are moft care- 
fully bolted ; for if any one of them 
fhould {pring or give way, the leak would 
be very dangerous and difficult to ftop. 


BUTTER, a fat unétuous fubftance, pre- 


pared from milk by heating or churning 
it. 
Tt was late before the Greeks appear to 
have had any notion of butter; their poets 
make no mention of it, and yet are fre- 
quently {peaking of milk and cheele. The 
Romans ufed butter no otherwife than as 
a medicine, never as afood. The an- 
tient chriftians of Egypt burnt butter in 
their lamps inftead of oil ; and in the ro- 
man churches, it was antiently allowed, 
during chriftmas time, to burn butter in- 
ftead of oil, on account of the great con- 
fumption of it other ways. 
For the making of butter, when it has 
been churned, open the churn, and with 
both hands gather it well together, take 
it out of the butter-milk, and lay it into 
a very clean bowl}, or earthen pan ; and 
if the butter be defigned to be ufed {weet, 
fill the pan with clear water, and work 
the butter in it to and fro, till it is brought 
to a firm confiftence of itfelf, without 
any moifture, When this has been done, 
it muft be fcotched and fliced over with 
the point of a knife, every way as thick 
° as 
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as poffible, in order to fetch out the 
{mallet hair, mote, bit of rag, ftrainer, 
or any thing that may have happened to 
fal] into it. Then {preadit thinin a 
bowl and work it well together, with 
fuch quantity of falt as you think fit, and 
make it up into difhes, pounds, half 
pounds, &e. The newer the butter is, 
the more wholefome and pleafant it is ; 
and that which is made in May, is efteem- 
ed the belt. ‘ 
Butter, by the texture and nature of its 
fubftance, tends to relax the folids, and 
fupplies the juices with light and adhe- 
five particles. Upon the firft account, it 
may be good in dry and coftive conftitu- 
tions ; but muft be hurtful in lax, moift, 
and corpulent ones. By the levity and 
tenacity of its parts, it is allo very aptto 
ftop in the glands and capillaries; by 
which means it fouls the vifcera, but par- 
ticularly the fmall glands of the fkin; 
hence it is apt to produce blotches, and 
all cutaneous difeafes. 

‘There are as many forts of butter, as 
there are different milks of animals 
whereof to make it: that of the cow is 
moft in ufe. It is ufed every where, and 
there is hardly any fauce made without 
it. The northern people, however, make 
more ufe of it than others. 

Every barrel of butter, imported from 
abroad, pays a duty of 3s. 10,2°9d, 
whereof 3s. 43d. is drawn back on ex- 
porting it. Irifh butter pays only a duty 
of 1s. 11,39d, the hundred weight ; 
whereof rs. 825d. is drawn back on 
exporting it. 

BuTTER, among chemifts, a name given to 
feveral preparations, on account of their 
confittence refembling that of butter ; as 
butter of antimony, of arfenic, of wax, 
of lead, of tin, @e. 

BuTTER-BUuR, in botany, the englifhname 
of a genus of plants, called by authors 
petafites. See the article PETASITES. 

BuTTER-FISH, a name given to the gun- 
nellus of authors. See GUNNELLUS. 

BUTTERFLY, the englifh name of a nu- 
merous genus of infects, called by zoolo» 
gifts papilio. See the article PAPILIO. 

BuTTERFLY-FISH, a fpecies of the blen- 
nius of ichthyologifts, with a furrow be- 
tween theeyes. See BLENNIUS. 

BuTTERFLY-SHELL, in natural hiftory, 
the englith name of a fpecies of voluta. 

BUTTERIS, in the manege, an inftru- 
ment of fteel, fitted to a wooden handle, 
wherewith they pare the feot, or gut the 
hoof of a horfe, 


ks wine. 
BUTTER-MILK, a kind of ferum that 
remains behind, after the butter is made. 


Of this curds may be made, which are — 


good when eat either with cream, wine, ale 
or beer, And the whey kept in a clean 
ftrong veflel, is an excellent cooling, 
wholefome drink, to be ufed in the fum- 
mer inftead of other drink, and will 
quench the thirft better than beer. 

Butter-milk is efteemed an excellent food, 
in the (pring efpecially, and is particular- 
ly recommended in heétic fevers, 

BuTTER-worT, in botany, the englifh 
name of a diftinét genus of plants, called 
by botanifts pinguicula, See the article 
PINGUICULA. 

BUTTERY, a room in the houfes of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, belonging to the 
butler, where he depofites the utenfils be- 
longing to his office, as table linen, 
napkins, pots, tankards, glaffes, cruets, 
falvers, fpoons, knives, forks, peppers 
muftard, @e. a 
As to its pofition, Sir Henry Wotton 
fays, it ought to be placed on the north 
fide of the building, which is defigned 
for offices. In England we generally 
place it near the cellar, viz. the room 
commonly juft on the top of the cellar 
ftairs. 

BUTTOCK oF a suiP, is that part of 
her, which is her breadth right a-ftern, 
from the tack upwards; and a fhip is 
faid to have a broad or anarrow buttock, 
according as fhe ts built, broad or narrow 
at the tranfum, 

BUTTON, an article of drefs, ferving to 
faften cloaths tight about the body, made 


of metal, filk, mohair, &c. in various. 


forms. Metal buttons are either caft in 
moulds, in the manner of other {mall 
works, (See FOUNDERY) or made of thin 
plates of gold, filver, or brafs, whofe 


ftruéture is very ingenious, though but of” 


little ufe. 
Buttons of all forts are prohibited to be 
imported. 
BuTTon, among gardeners, denotes much 
the fame with bud. See the article Bub, 
BuTTON, in the manege. Button of the 
reins of a bridle is a ring of leather, with 
the reins paffed through it, which runs 
all along the length of the reins, To put 
a horfe under the button is» when a horfe 
is ftopped without a rider upon his back, 
the reins being laid on his neck, and the 
button lowered fo far down, that the reins 
bring in the horfe’s head, and fix it to the 
true pofture or carriage. It is not only 
the horfes, which are managed in the 
hand, 
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hand, that muft be put under the button; 
for the fame method mutt be taken with 
fuch horfes as are bred between two pil- 
lars, before they are backed. 
BUTTON’S-Bay, the name of the north 
part of Hudfon’s-bay, in North America, 
whereby Sir Thomas Button attempted 
to find out a north-welt paflage to the 
Eaft-Indies. It lies between 80° and 
100° weft longitude, and between 602% 
and 66° north latitude. 
BUTTON-TREE, a name fometimes given 
to two very diftin&t genuffes of plants, the 
’ platanus and cephalanthus. 
BuTTon-TREE of Jamaica, the fame with 
the conocarpus of botanifts. 

_ BUTTRESS, a kind of butment built 
archwife, or a mafs of ftone or brick, 
ferving to prop or fupport the fides of a 
building, wall, @c, on the outfide, where 
it is either very high, or has any confi- 

- derable load to fuftain on the other fide, 
sa bank of earth, &c. ; 
Bottrettes are Wfed againft the angles of 
fteeples and other buildings of ftone, Ge. 
on the outfide, and along the walls of 
fuch buildings as have great and heavy 
~ roofs, which would be fubje&t to thruft 
the walls out, unlefs very thick, if no 
-buttreffes were placed againft them: 
placed fora fupport and 
butment againft the feet of fome arches, 
that are turned acrofs great halls, in old 
palaces, abbeys, &c. 
The theory and rules of buttrefles are 
one of the defiderata in architefture ; but 
the fize and weight of them ought to be 
in proportion to the dimenfions and form 
of the arch, and the weight which is fu- 
perincumbent on it. 
As to the weight of the materials, both 
on the arch and in the buttrefs, it is not 
difficult to calculate : but it may be ob- 
jefted, that there may be a fenfible dif- 
ference, as to the ftrength and goodnefs 
of the mortar, which may, in fome mea- 
fure, compenfate for the weight of the 
buttrefs. 

BUTZAW, 2 town of lower Saxony, in 

Germany: it ftands upon the river Var- 

now, on the road from Schwerin , to 

Roftock. 

BUXTON, a place in the peak of Derby- 
fhire, celebrated for medicinal waters ; 
the hotteft in England, next to Bath. 

BuxTon-wEL_s. ‘The ftrata of earth 
and minerals, in the parts adjacent to 
Buxton, are peat mofs, blue clay, iron, 
and coal, mixed with fulphur, and bra- 
fil. See the article BaTH. 

The warm waters there, at prefent, are 
a , 


2 


the bath, which takes in feveral warm 
{prings, St. Ann’s-well, a hot and cold 
{pring rifing up into the fame receptacle, 
and Bingham-well, 

Thefe waters greatly promote digeftion, 
unlefs they are drank too long, in which 
cafe they relax the ftomach, and retard 
all the digeftion: they are well adapted 
to obftructions of every kind, whence 
they produce furprizing effects in gouty, 
rheumatic, athritic and {corbutic pains : 
their irritation and effects are relaxation 
and dilution, and wherever thefe are in« 
dicated, this water will be of the greateft 
fervice: it is of great benefit in thofe 
obitruétions, which arife fiom a: fharp- 
nefs, faltnefs, or earthinefs of the blood 
and lymph, or from an accidental difpofi- 
tion toa rarefa&tion of the blood. As this 
water is warm, highly impregnated with 
a mineral fteam, vapour, or {pirit; it is 
fignally beneficial to cramps, convulfions, 
dry aftmas, bilious cholic, ftiffnels, &¢, 
They advife both drinking and bathing in 
the ufe of thefe waters ; ‘only the lait is 
cf bad confequence in the gout, inward 
inflammations, fevers, dyfentery, large 
inward tumours, or in an outward pref- 
fure of the body. 

As to the age, fex, and conflitution of 
the patient, the particular lightnefs and 
purity of thefe waters recommend their 
ule, as fafe and fuccefsful to almoft every 
body in whatever circumiftances. 


BUXUS, the Box-TREE, in botany, a 


genus of the monoecia tetrandria clafs 
of plant, in which the male and fe- 
male flowers are diftin&t; the former 
confifting af only two roundish petals, 
fomewhat larger than thofe of the cup, to 
which, however, they bear a very great 
refemblance; whereas the latter, or female 
flower, confifts of three fach petals. The 
fruit isa roundifh trilocular capfule, con- 
taining two oblong feeds, roundifh on one 
fide and plain on the other, 


BUYS, a town of Dauphine, in France, 


fituated on the confines of Provence ; 
eaft longitude 52 20°, and north lati- | 
‘tile 44° 25/. 


BUZZARD, buteo, in ornithology, the 


englifh name of feveral fpecies of the 
hawk- kind, diftinguifhed from each other 
by particular ep'thets ; as, 1. ‘The bald. 
buzzard, with blue legs. 2. Thecom- 
mon buzzard. 3. The honey-buzzard, 
4. The fubbuteo, or the hen-harrier, 
and the ring-tatl. 5. The moor-buz- 
zard. See the common buzzard repre. 
fented in plate XXXIV. fig. 5. 


BYGHOF, or Bycow, acity of Lithu. 
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ania, in Poland, fituated on the river 
Nieper: eaft longitude 30°, and north 
latitude 53°. 
BY-LAWS, or BYE-Laws, private and 
peculiar laws for the good government of 
a city, court, or other community, made 
by the general confent of the members. 
All by-laws are to be reafonable, and 
for the common benefit, not private ad- 
vantage of any particular perfons, and 
muft be agreeable to the public laws in 
being. If made by corporations, they 
are to be approved by the lord-chancellor 
or chief juftices, or jultices of affize, on 
pain of gol. if againft the good of the 
public. : 
But it is faid, a corporation cannot make 
by-laws without a cultom for it, or the 
king’s charter ; nor may they make any 
by-law to bind ftrangers that live out of 
their corporation, or to reftrain a perfon 
from working in or fetting up his trade, 
though it may be for the order and regu- 
lating of trades ; and notwithitanding 
fuch a by-law may inflict a reafonable 
penalty, which may be recovered by di- 
ftrefs or action of debt, yet none can be 
imprifoned upon it, as it is contrary to 
magna charta. : 
BYRLAW, or Burtaw Laws, in Scot- 
land, are made and determined by neigh- 
bours, eleéted by common confent in 
byrlaw courts. The men, chofen as judg- 
es, ave called byrlaw or burlaw-men, 
and take cognizance of complaints be- 
tween neighbour and neighbour. 
BYSSUS, in botany, a genus of moffes, 
confilting of plain, fimple, capillary fi- 
laments. 
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The byffus is the moft imperfe% of all 
vegetables, no part of its fruétification 
having been hitherto difcovered : its fila- 
ments are uniform, and often fo fine as 
to be fcarce difcernible fingly ; though, in 
a clufter, they make a kind of fine down. 


-Botanifts are not agreed, whether the 


byffus be 


roperly a mols or fungus, 
Linneus 


of the latter opinion, and the 


generality of botanilts of the former, 


Dillenius thinks it is of a middle nature 
between both. 

This difference of opinion probably arofe 
from hence, that authors have confounded 
two verydiftin&t vegetables under the name 
byffus ; the one, the filamentofe bodies, 
defcribed above, which are the only true 
byffi;‘and the other, the dutty matter 
found on rotten vegetables, confilting of 
fmall globules, which are truly fun- 
gi, or mufhrooms. See plate XXXIV. 
fig. 6. 

The byffi are nearly allied to the con- 
ferve ; from which, however, they dif- 
fer, as confifting of finer, fhorter, and 


more tender filaments, and not growing * 


in water, as the conferve do, 


Byssus, in antiquity, that fine egyptiaa 


linen, whereof the tunics of the jewith 
priefts were made, 

Philo fays, that the byffus is the cleareft 
and molt beautiful, the whitett, Rrongeft, 
and moft gloffy fort of linen; that it is 


~ not made of any thing mortal, that is 


to fay, of wool, or the fkin of any 
animal, but that it comes eut of the 


M 


A 


earth, and becomes always whiter, and® 


more fhining, when it is wafhed as it 
fhould be. 


Perret Peper raree po Erorer rot Torototetat et tatat 


forcing the breath between the 

tongue, elevated near the palate (to 
make the voice fomewhatfibilous) with the 
lips open. It has two founds, hard and 
foft; hard, like k before a, 0, u, 1, andr; 
as in call, coft, cup, clean, crop; and 
foft, like { before i, e, and y; asincity, 
ceflion, cyder: before h it has a peculiar 
found, as in chance, chalk: in chord, 
chart, and fome other words, it is bard 
Jike k: but in many French words it is 
foft before ‘h, like f, as in chaife, chagrin. 
Asan abbreviature, C flands fur Cains, 

VoL. I, 


The third letter, and fecond confo- 
: nant of the alphabet, is formed by 


C 


Carolus, Czfar, condemno, &c. and 
C C for confulibus. 

As anumeral, C fignifies 100, CC 200, 
&e. 

Among the French, C ftands for compte, 
account; C.C. for compte courant, ac- 
count current; M. C. mon compte, my 
account; C, O. compte ouvert, open ac- 
count; S.C. fon compte, his account ; 
L. C. leur compte, their account 5 N. C, 
notre compte, our account, &ec, 


C, in mufic, the higheft part in the tho- 


rough bafs ; again, a fimple C, or ra- 
ther a femicircle, placed after the cliff, 


intimates, that the mufic is in common 
Hhh 


time, 


i 


CAA 
time, which is either quick or flow, as 
it is joined with, alegro or adagio: if 
alone, it is ufually adagio. 
If. the C be croffed or turned, the firft 
requires the air to be played quick, and 
the laft very quick. > 
CAABA, cr CagBau, properly fignifies 
a fquare building; but is particularly 
applied by the Mahometans, to the 
temple of Mecca, built, as they pre- 
tend, by Abraham, and Ifhmaél his fon. 
It is towards this temple they always turn 
their faces when they pray, in whatever 
part of the world they happen to be, The 
Mahometans will have the caaba to have 
been a place of worfhip in Adam’s days: 
at firft it was only a tent, which had been 
fent down from heaven, as a propfr place 
wherein to worfhip the true God. It was 
accordingly often vifited by Adam on 
that account, as well as by Seth his fon, 
who firft built a ftone temple on the fpot. 
This having been demolifhed by the de- 
luge, was afterwards rebuilt by Abraham 
and Ifhmael, The tradition adds, that it 
was on occafion of Abraham’s facrifice of 
his fon Ifnmael, that this edifice was rail- 
ed by order of God himfelf ; and that the 
horns of the ram, which had been facri- 
ficed in Ifthmael’s place, were faftened to 
the golden {pout of the caaba, where they 
continued to the time of Mahomet, who 
took them away, toremovefrom theArabs 
all occafion of idolatry. 
The length of the caaba is about twenty- 
four cubits, its breadth twenty-three, and 
height twenty-feven cubits; the door 
which is on the ealt-fide, being four cu- 
bits from the ground, and the floor level 
with the bottom of the door. In the 
corner next this door, is the famous black 
ftone, which is fet in filver, and exceed- 
ingly refpeéted by the Mahometans, The 
pilgrims kifs it with great devotion, and 
itis by fome called the right-hand of 
God on earth. It is fabled to be one of 
the precious ftones of Paradife, which fell 
down to the earth with Adam, and being 
taken up again at thedeluge, was brought 
back by the angel Gabriel to Abraham 
when he was building the caaba. Jt was 
at firft whiter than milk, but grew black 
Jong ago; fome fay by the touch of a 
menftruous woman, others by the fins of 
_ mankind, others by the numerous kiffes 
of the devotees. On the north-fide of the 
caaba, within a femicircular inclolure, 
lies the white ftone, faid. to be the 
fepulchre of Ithmael, which receives 
the rain water that ialls off the caa- 
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ba, by a fpout formerly of wood, 
but now of gold. The caaba has a 
double roof, fuppo ted witiin. by three 
oftangular pillars of aloes wood, between 
which, ona bir of iron, hang ‘ome fil- 
ver lamps... The outfide is covered with 
rich black damafk, adorned with anem- 
broidered border of gold, which is chang- 
ed every year, and was formerly fent by 
the caliphs, afterwards by the fultans of 
Egypt, but now provided by the turkifh 
emperors. At a imal] ditance from the 
caaba, on the ealt fide is the flation or 
place of Abraham, where is another ftone 
wherein they pretend to fhew the foot- 
fteps of that patiiarch, fuppoled to have 
been made when he !tood en it in build- 
ing the caaba, where-it ferved him for a 
featfold, with this peculiar advantage, 
that it rofe and fell of itielf as he had oc- 
cafion. 

This temple enjoys the privilege of an 
affyium ‘oc all forts of criminals ; but 
it is moft remarkable for the pilprimages 
made to it by the devont Muffulmen, 
who pay fo greata ven-ration toit, that 
they believe a ingle fight of its facred 
walls, without any particular a&t of de- 
votion, is as meritorious, in the fight of 
God, as the molt careful difvharge of 
one’s duty,. for the fpace of a whoie year, 
in any other temple. 


CAB, an hebrew dry meafure, being the 


fixth. pert of a feah or fatum, and the 
eighteenth pat of an epha; a cab con- 
tained 25 pints of our corn meafure; a 
quarter-cab was the meafure of dove's 
dung, cr more properly a fort of chick- 
peate, called by this name, which was 
fold at Samaria, during the fiege of that 
city, for five fhekels, 


CABBAGE, a Species of braffica. See the 


= 


article BRASSICA. 
There are feveral forts of cabhages culti- 
vated in the gardens for the vie of the 
kitchen, as the common white and red 
cabbages, the ruffian cabbage, the bat- 
terfea and fugar-loaf cabbages, the favoy 
cabbages ; the borecole, the cauliflower, 
the broccoli, &c. 
The manner of faving the feeds of al] the 
beft forts of cabbages is, to make choice 
of your belt cabbages about the middle 
of November, and thefe being pulled up, . 
fhould be carried to fome fhed, and hung 
for three or four days by the ftalks, that 
the water may drain from between the 
leaves ; then plant them in fome border, 
under anhedge, quite down to the mid- 
dle of the cabbage. , 
I 
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_ If the winter fhould prove very hard, 
~ you fhould lay a little ttraw or peale- 
haulm lightly upon them, taking it off 
as often as the Whe proves mild. In 
the fpring, when. thele cabbages fhoot 
out. ftrongly, and divide into a number 
of {mailer branches, you muft fupport 
their ftems ; and if the weather fhould 
prove very hot ‘and dry, you fhould re- 
frefh them with water once.a week : 
when the tops begis to look brown, cut 
off the extreme part of every fhoot ; and 
when your feeds begin to ripen, you mult 
take care that the birds do not deftroy it, 
as they are very fond.of thefe feeds: in 


order to prevent which, fome throw old. 


nets over their feeds 3 but. the beit me- 


thod is, to get a quantity of bird-lime, 


and dawb over a parcel of flender twigs, 
fattened at each .end. to. ftronger flicks, 
placed near the upper, part of the feed, 
that the birds may alight upon them, and 
by that means he faitened thereto: when 


the feeds are fully ripe, you muft cut. 


them off, and, after drying, threfh them 
out, and preierve them in bags for ufe. 

In Holland and Fianders, there are an 
incredible number of mills, for prepar- 


_ ing an oil from the'feeds of reduith cab-, 


cbages, faid to be good for feveral pur- 
poles. ae | 
Sea-CaBBAGE, a nameby which the crambe 
of botanifts is fometimes called. See the 
article CRAMBE. R 
CaBBAGE-TREE, a name fometimes given. 
to the palm-tree, called by Linneus, 
hoeaix. . See the article PHOENIX. 
CABBAGING, among gardeners, a term 
ufed for the knitting of cabbages into 
round heads. See the article CanBaGE, 
CABBALA, properly fignifies tradition, 
and is the name of a mytterious kind of 


fcience, thought to have been delivered. 


by revelation to the antient Jews, and 
tranfmitted by oral.tradition to thofe of 
our times 3 ferving for the interpretation 
of the books both of nature and {cripture. 


The manner in which Maimonides ex-,, 


plains the cabbala, or traditions of the 
Jews, in his preface to the Mifhna, is as 
follows: ‘ God not only delivered the law 
to Mofes on Mount Sinai, but the expla- 
nation Of it likewife. When Moles 
came down from the Mount, and enter- 
ed into his tent, Aaron went to vifit him, 
and, Mofes acquainted Aaron with the 
Jaws he had received from God, together 
with the explanation of them, After 


this Aaron placed himfelf at the right- 


“hand of Mofes, and Eleazar and Ithmar, 


the fons of Aaron, were admitted, to 
whom Moles repeated what he had juit 
before told to Aaron. \Theisbeing feat- 
ed, the one on the right, the other on 
the left-hand of Mofesgthe feventy elders 
of Tirael, who compofed the Sanhedrim,: 
came.in. .Mofes again declared the fame 
laws to them, with the interpretations of 
them, as he had done before to Aaron 
and his fons, Laftly, all who pleafed of 
the common people were invited to enter, 
and Mofes inftructed them likewile in the 
fame manner as the reft: fo that Aaron 
heard. four times what Mofes had been 
taught by God upon Mount Sinai; Ele 
azac and Ithmar, three times ;. the feven- 


ty elders, twice; and the people, once, 


Moles afterwards reduced the laws which 
he had received into writing, but not the 
explanations of them: thefe he thought 


», it fafficient to truft to the memories of the 


aboveementioned . perfons, who being 
perfeétly inftruéted in.them, delivered - 
them to their children, and thefe again 


.,, to theirs from age to age.” 
“Fhe Cabbala, therefore, is properly the 


oral law of the Jews, delivered dewn by 
word of mouth from father to fon ; and 
it is to thefe interpretations of the written 
-law, that our Saviour’s cenfure is to be 
applied, when he reproyes the Jews for 
making the commands of God of nene 
effe&, through their traditions, 

Some of the Rabbins pretend, that the 
origin of the cabbala is to be referred 
to the angels, that the angel Raziel in- 
ftrufted Adam in it; the angel Japhiel, 


, Shem; the angel Zedekieil, Abraham, 


&c. But the truth is, thefe explications’ 
of the law are only the feveral interpreta- 
tions and decifions of the Rabbins, on 


. the law of Mofes; in the framing of 
~ which, they ftudied principally the com- 


binations of particular words, letters, and 
numbers, and by that means pretended 
to difcover clearly the true fenfe of the 
difficult paffages of the feripture, 
This is properly the artificial cabbala, - 
to diftinguith it from fimple tradition; 
and it is of three forts: The firit, called 
Gematria, confifts in taking letrers as 
figures, and explaining words hy the 
arithmetical value of the letters of which. 
they are compofed. For inttance, the 
Hebrew letters of NOW Na Fabo-fehyob, 
1, e. Shiloh fall conte, make up the fame 
Hhhaz arith- 
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arithmetical number, as M'W'S Mefiach, 
the Meffiah, from whence they conclude 
that Shiloh fignifies the Meffiah. 

The fecond kind of artificial cabbala, 
which {is called Notaricon, confilts in 
taking each particular letter of a word 
for an entire’ diétion, for example of 
MWNID, Berefcbitg, which is the firft 
word of Genefis, compofed of the Jetters 
B. R. A, SCH. J. TH. they make 
Bara-Rakiah - Arez-Schamaim- Fam-Te- 
hemoth, 1. e. He created the firmament, 
the earth, the heavens, the fea, and the 
deep; or in forming one intire diétion 
out of the initial letters of many ; thus, 
in Atab-Gibbor-Leholam-Adonat, i, @. 
Thou art flrong for ever, O Lord, they 
put the initial Ictters of each word that 
compofe this fentence together, and form 
the word 85i% Ag/a, which fignifies 
either I qill reveal, or a drop of dew, 
which is the cabbaliftic name of God. 
The third kind of cabbala, called The- 
mura, confifts.in changing and tranfpol- 
ing the letters of a word: thus, of the 
word Berefchith with which Genefis be- 
ins, they make A-deti/ri, which figni- 
Fes the firfi of the month Tifri; and infer 
from thence, that the world was created 
on the firft day of the month Tifti, which 
anfwers nearly to our September. 
The cabbala, according to the Jews, is 
a noble and fublime {cience, conduéting 
men, by eafy methods, to the profoundett 
truths. Without it, they think the holy 
{criptures could not be diftinguithed from 
profane books, wherein we find fome 
miraculous events, and as pure morality 
as that of the law, if we did not penetrate 
into the truths locked up under the ex- 
ternal cover of the literal fenfe, Some 
vifionaries among the Jews believe that 
Jefus Chrift wrought his miracles by vir- 
tue of the myfteries of the cabbala. Some 
learned men are of opinion that Pythagoras 
and Plato learned the cabbalittic art of the 
Jews in Egypt. Others, on the contrary, 
fay that the philofophy of Pythagoras and 


. Plato furnifhed the Jews with the cabba- 


la. Moft of the heretics in the primitive 
chriftian church fell into the vain conceits 
of the cabbala, particularly the Gnottics, 
Valentinians, and Bafilidians; and Henry 
More affures us, that all his learning 
and philofophy ended in mere fcepticifm, 
till he applied his mind to the divine and 
hidden fcience of the cabbala, which in a 
fhort time brought him forth into the moft 
glorious light, and filled his foul with 
notices utterly ineflable, 


Oo the other hand, Dr. Burnet examine 
into the merits of the feveral parts of the 
cabbala, and finds it to be without any 
rational foundation, and not conducing 
to any real knowledge. But he conjec- 
tures, that the moft antient cabbala, be- 
fore it was confounded and defiled with 
fables, might contain fomething® of the 
original of things, and their gradations ; 
particularly, that before the creation, all 
things had their being in God ; that from 
him they flowed as emanations ; that they 
will all flow back again into him, when 
they are deftroyed ; and that there will 
fucceed other emanations and regenera- 
tions, and other deftructions and abforp- 
tions to all eternity, as they had been 
from all eternity ; that nothing is pro- 
duced out of nothing; and that the things 
preduced, never return to nothing, but 
always have their fubfiftence in God, 

CABBALISTS, the jewith doétors, who 
profe(s the ftudy of the cabbala. | 
In the opinion of thefe men, there is not a 
word, letter, or accentin the law, with- 
out fome myftery in it, The Jews are 
divided into two general fects; the ka- 
raites, who refufe to receive either tradi- 
tion or the talmud, or any thing but the 
pure text of fcripture; and thecrabbinifts, 
or talmudifts, who, befides this, receive 
the traditions of the antients, and follow 
the talmud. 

The latter are again divided into twe| 
other feé&ts; pure rabbinifts, who ex- 
plain the {cripture, in its natural fenfe, 
by grammar, hiftory, and tradition ;_ 
and cabbalifts, who, to difcover hidden” 
myftical fenfes, which they fuppofe God 
to have couched therein, make ufe of the 
cabbala, and the myttical methods above 
mentioned, 

CABBIN, or Canin. See CasBin. 

CABECA, or CABESSE, a name given to 
the fineft filks'in the Eaft Indies, as thofe 
from 15 to zo per cent. inferior to them, 
are called barina. The indian workmen 
endeavour to pafs them off one with the 
other: for which reafon, the more expes 
rienced european merchants take care to 
open the bales, and to examine all the 
fkains one after another. The Dutch 
diftinguith two forts of cabegas; namely, 
the moor cabeca and the common cabe- 
ea. The former is fold at Amfterdam for 
about 21 4 ichellinghen flemifh, and the 
other for about 18 £. 

CABENDA, a port-town of Congo, in 
Africa, fubje& to the Portuguefe ; eaft 
longitude 42°, and fouth latitude 4°. 

CABI. 
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CABIDOS, or Cavipos, @ long mealure 
ufed at Goa, and in other places of the 
Eaft Indies belonging to the Portuguefe, 
to meafure ftuffs, linens, &c, and equal 
to # of the Paris ell. 4 

CABIN, or Casein, in the fea-language, 
a fmall room, or apartment, whereof 
there ate a great many in feveral parts of 
a fhip ; particularly on the quarter-deck, 
and on each fide of the fteeragé, for the 
officers of the fhip to liein. , 

The great cabin is the chief of all, and 
that which properly belongs to the cap- 
tain, or chief commander, 


CABINET, or CABBINET, the moft re- ' 


tired place in the fineft part of a building, 
fet apart for writing, ftudying, or pre- 
ferving any thing that is precious. 

A complete apartment confifts of a hall, 
anti-chamber, chamber, and ‘cabinet, 
with a-gallery on one fide, Hence we 
fay, a cabinet of paintings, curiofities,@c. 

CaBineT alfo denotes a piece of joiner’s 
workmanfhip, being a kind of prefs or 
cheft, with feveral doors and drawers. © 
‘There are common cabinets of oak or of 
chefnut, varnifhed cabinets of China and 
Japan, cabinets of inlaid work, and 
fome of ebony, or the like fcaree and pre- 
cious woo'ls. 

Formerly the dutch and german cabinets 
were much efteemed in France, but are 
now quite out of date, as well as the ca- 
binets of ebony, which came from Venice, 

CABIRI, aterm in the theology of the 
antient Greeks, fignifying great and 
powerful gods ; being a name given to 
the gods of Samothracia, They were 
alfo worfhiped in other parts of Greece, 
as Lemnos and Thebes, where the Cabi- 
ria were celebrated in honour of them : 
thefe gods: are faid to be, in number, 
four, viz. Axieros, Axiocerfa, Axio- 
cerfus, and Cafmilus, See the next ar- 
ticle. 

CABIRIA, fettivals in honour of the Ca- 
biri, celebrated in Thebes and Lemnos, 
but efpecially in Samothracia, an ifland 
confecrated to the Cabiri. All who were 
initiated into the myfteries of thefe gods, 
were thought to be fecured thereby from 
ftorms at fea, and all other dangers. The 
ceremony of initiation was performed, 
by placing the candidate, crowned with 
olive branches, and girded aboutthe loins 
with a purple ribband, on a kind of 
throne, about which the priefts, and per- 
fons before initiated, danced. 

CABLE, a thick, large, flrong rope, com 


monly of hemp, which ferves to keepa 
fhip at anchor. 

There is no merchant fhip, however 
weak, but has, at Jeaft, three cables ; 
namely, the chief cable, or cable of the 
fheet-anchor, a common cable, and a 
{maller one. 

Cable is alfo faid of ropes, which ferve,to 
raile heavy loads, by the help of cranes, 
pullies, and other engines. The name of 


cable is ufually given to fuch as have, at _ 


Jeaft, thrée inches in diameter; thofe, 
that are lefs, are only called ropes of dif- 
ferent names, according to their ufe, 
Every cable, of what thicknefs foever it 
be, is compofed of three ftrands ; every 
ftrand of three ropes ; and every rope of 
three twifts : the twift is made of more 
or lefs threads, according as the cable is 
to be thicker or thinner. 

In the:manufaéture of cables, after the 
ropes are made, they ufe fticks, which 
they pals firft between the ropes of which 
they make the ftramds, and afterwards 
between the ftrands of which they make 


' the'cable, to the end that they- may all 


twilt the better, and be more regularly 
wound together; and alfo, to prevent 
them from twining or intangling, they 
hang, at the end of each ftrand and of 
each rope, a weight of lead or of flone. 

The number of threads, each cable is 
compofed of, is alwass proportioned to 
ite length and thicknefs ; and itis, by 
this number of threads, that its weight 
and value are afcertained: thus, acable 
of three inches circumference, or one 
inch diameter, ought to confit of 48 or- 
dinary threads, and weigh 192 pounds ; 
and on this foundation, is calculated the 
following table, very ufeful for all peo- 
ple engaged in marine commerce, who 
fit out merchant-men for their own ac- 


count, or freight them for the account of’ 


others. 
A table of the number of threads and 


weight of cables of different circumferen- 


ces, 
Circumf. Threads. Weight. 
3rinches, 48 192 pounds, 
4 77 308 
5 rat 434 
6 174 696 
* 238 9s 
3 gic 1244 
9 393 3572 
10 435 1940 
re 598 2392 


12 699 2796 
a Cir- 


~ 


GAB 


Cireumf. Threads, Weight. 

azinches, 822 3284 pounds. 
34 952 3808 
35 1093 4372 
16 1244 4976 
17 3404 5616 
18 1574 6296 

paint SS 1754 7016 


20 1943 7772 

Sheet anchor CABLE is the greateft cable be- 
longing toa fhip. 

Serve or plate the CABLE, isto bind it about 
with ropes, clouts, @c. to keep. it from 
galling in the hawfe, 

To fplice a CABLE, is to make two pieces 
taft together, by working the feveral 
threads of the rope, the one into the 
other. 

Pay more CABLE, is to let more out of the 
thip. Pay cheap the cable, is to hand it 
out apace, Veer more cable, isto let 
more out, &c. 

CABLED, in heraldry, a term applied to 
a crofs, formed of the two ends of a 
fhip’s cable ; fometimes alfo to a crols 
covered over with rounds of rope, more 
properly called a crofs-corded, as in 
plate XXXV. fig. 1. 

CABLED-FLUTE, in architeéture, fuch 
flutes as are filled up with pieces, in the 
form of acable. See FLuTEs. 

CABO pe Istria, the capital of the pro- 

' vince of Iftria, in the dominion of Ve- 
nice, fituated on the gulph of Venice, 
about twelve miles fouth of Triefte : eaft 
longitude 14° 20’, and north latitude 

Pigo% 

CABOCHED, in heraldry, is when the 
heads of beafts are born without any part 
of the neck, full faced, 

CABOLETTO, in commerce, a coin of 
the republic of Genoa, worth about three 
pence of our money. 

CABUIA, a fort of hemp, which grows 
an the province of Panama, in fouth 
America. The plant, which produces 
it, has leaves like thofe of a thiftle, 
though broader, thicker, and greener. 
When it is ripe, they fteep it in water, 
as they do hemp in Europe, and, after 
it is dried, beat it with wooden hammers, 
till there remain nothing but the threads, 
Of thefe, the Indians make ropes of diffe- 
rent fizes, and ftrings, which are fo ex- 
tremely bard and ftrong, that they ule 
them for fawing iron, by mounting them 
on a bow, and putting a little fand upon 
the iron, as the work advances. 

CABUL, the capital of a province of the 


Say 
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CA 
fame nanie, on the north-welt of India, 
Both the town and province of .Cabul 
were céded to the Perfians in 1739: ealt 
long. 69°, and north Jat. 332% 307. 

CABURNS, on fliip-board, are {mali lines, 
made of {pun-yarn, to bind cables, feize 
tackles, or the like, 

CACAGOGA, among antient phyficians, 
ointments, which, applied to the funda- 
ment, procure ftools. Paulus ®gineta 
direéts to boil alum, mixed with honey, 
for that purpofe. 

CACAO, the CHOCOLATE-TREE, in bo- 
tany, a genus of. trees, called by Lin- 
neustheobroma, See THEOBROMA. 
The fruit of this tree, called cacao-nuts, 
in. order to be good, mut have a very 
brown and pretty even fkin or peel, and 
when it is taken off, the kernel muit ap- 
pear full, plump, and fhining, of a 
hazle-nut colour, very dark on the out- 
fide, a little more reddith within, of 2 
bitterifh and aftringent tafle, without 
any greenifh or multy favour. It is one 
of the moft oily fruits, which nature pro- 
duces, and has this wonderful advantage 
that it never grows rark, how old foever 
it be, as all other fruits do, which have 
any analogy with this: fuch as almonds, 
kernels of pine-apples, piftachio-nuts, 
olives, &e, It is brought from Caraccas 
Marignan, and feveral of the iflands in | 
the Welt- Indies : but the firft kind is the 
beft. The Mexicans efteem cacao-nuts 
as anodyne, and eat them raw, to al- | 
fuage pains of the bowels. In fome parts 
of America, the feeds are ufled by the In- | 
dians as money ; twelve or fourteen are | 
valued at a fpanifh real, or fix-pence three 
farthings fterling. Of this fruit is made - 
an excellent conferve, which far excels | 
all the fweet-meats made in Europe, and 
alfo chocolate ; for the preparation of 
which fee the article CHOCOLATE. 

CACERES, a town of Eftremadura, in | 
Spain, about feventeen miles fouth-eaft 
of Alcantara; weft longitude 6° 45/5 
and north latitude 39° 12’. j 

CACHAN, a city of Perfia, fituated in a 
Jarge plain, about twenty leagues from 
Ifpahan. 

It is remarkable for its manufa&tures of 
gold and filver fuffs, and of fine earthen 
ware. ; 

CACHAO, or KEcut0o, the capital of the 
kingdom of Tonquin, fituated on the 
weltern fhore of the river Domea ; eait: 
long. 105°, and north lat. 22° 30%. 

CACHECTIC, fomething partaking of 


the 


2 


OTA? 
the nature of, or belonging to, 2 cachexy. 
See the article CACHEXY. 


~CACHEMIRE, or KaCHEMIRE, a pro- 


vince of Afia, in the country of the Mo- 
gui. The inhabitants are thought to 
have been originally Jews, becaufe they 
fpeak much of Motes and Solomon, 
whom they believe to have travelled into 
their country. 

This alfo is the name of the capital of 
that province, fituated in 76° eaft long. 
and 24° 30’ north latitude. 
CACHEXY, in medicine, fuch a difpofi- 
tion of the body as depraves the nourith- 
ment throughout its whole habit, 

The caules of a cachexy are any bad 
{tate of the nutritious juices, or a fault 
in the veffels defigned for their reception, 
or a defe& of the affimilating faculty. 
From the firft of thefe caules arifle many 
diforders, according to the various co- 
lour, quantity, tenacity, acrimony, flvi- 
dity of the diftempered humour, asa dif- 
colouring of the fkin, a (welling under 
the eyes; the flefhy parts become bloated ; 
and laftly, the body is either reduced to a 
fkeleton, or afflicted with a leucophleg- 
matia and a droply. ‘The veflels may 
be too contractile or too lax, and confe- 
quently the diforders that proceed from 
thence, may be looked upon as the caufes 
of this diteafe, and the fault may lie in 
the allimilating faculty, if the force, by 
which the fluids are circulated, is too lan- 
guid or too violent. From what has 
been faid, the diagnoftic figns are evi- 
dent, and the prognoftics may be ga- 
thered from the confideration of the caufe, 
duration, the effets and degree of the 
difeafe, Ge. 

The cure fometimes requires a correétion 
and a moderate infpiffation of the too acid 
fluid. Wher it is tenacious and ftagna- 
ting, it muft be diffolved. But the me- 
dicines muft be varied, according to the 
various caufes, from whence thele two 
faults arile. The greateft care muft be 
taken, that the aliment be mott like the 
healthy fluids, and ealy of digeftion. 
The organs of digeftion fhould be dif- 
pofed to perform their office by mild di- 
gettives, then by vomits and purges, and 
by medicines which promote digeftion. 
When, by the ule of thefe, the morbific 
‘matter is attenuated, you mult proceed 
to faponaceous remedies, diuretics, and 
fudorifics, and laft of all to chalybeates, 
with exercife, friftions, and baths. 
When a cachectic tabes arifes, from too 
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CADE, a cag, catk, or barrel. 


CA® 
great an acrimony, the nature of that 


acrimony muft be inquired into, and 
corrected by its contraries. 


CACHRYS, in botany, a genus of plants 


belonging to the pentandria-digynia clafs5 
the general flower of which is uniform 5 
the proper flowers confift of five lanceos 
lated, equal, and fomewhat ereét petals 5 
the fruit is roundifh, angulated, obtufe, 
very large, and feparable into two parts, 
with two feeds very large, very convex on 
one fide, and plane onthe other; fungous, 
and containing a fingle ovato-oblong nu- 
cleus. See plate XXXV. fig. 2. 


CACOCHYMIA, xaxoxyusz, a vicious 


ftate of the vital humours, efpecially of 
the ma(s of blood, arifing either from a 
diforder in the fecretions, or excretions, 
or from external contagion. This word 
is, by fome writers, applied to the abun~ 
dance or excefs of any ill humour, whe- 
ther it be bile, pituita, or any other, pro- 
viding there be one that thus offends in 
quantity. 


CACOETHES, in medicine, an epithet 


applied, by Hippocrates, to malignant 
and difficult diftempers : when applied 
to figns or fymptoms, it imports what is 
very bad and threatening; and if given 
to tumours, ulcers, &c. it denotes a great 
malignancy. 


CACTUS, TorcH-THISTLE, in botany, 


a genus of the icofandria-monogynia 


clais of plants, comprehending the torch -_ 
thiftle, melon-thiftle, perefkia, and co- 


chineal-plant ; the flower of which con- 
filts of a great many broad obtufe petals, 
the exterior ones fhort, and the interior 
ones long and connivent: the fruit is an 
oblong umbilicated berry, covered with 
little leaves, like the cup, with one cell, 


containing numerous, roundifh, and {mall 


feeds, 

This is a culinary plant, which is blanch- 
ed like celery, and like that eaten raw 
with pepper and falt in Italy. In the 
medicinal virtues, it agrees with the cy- 
nara, or artichoke. 


CADARI, or Kapart, a fect of Ma- 


hometans, which attributes the aStions 
of men to men alone, and not to the di- 
vine decree determining his will; and 
denies all abfolute decrees, and predetti- 
nation. Ben Aun calls the cadari, the 
magi or manichees of the muffulmen. 
A cade 
of herrings is a veffel, containing the 
quantity of sco red herrings, or of iprats 
1900, 


Capz- 
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-» CADE-LAMB, a young lamb, weaned and 
“brought up by hand ina houfe.  _ 
CaDE-OIL, an oil much ufed in France and 

_ Germany ; it is prepared from the fruit 

of a {pecies of cedar, called oxycedrus. 

CADENCE, in mofic, according to the 
antients, is a feries of a certain number 
of notes, in a certain interval, which 
firike the ear agreeably, and efpecially 
at the end of the fong, ftanza, @c. It 
confifts ordinarily of three notes. 
Cadence, in the modern mufic, may be 
defined a certain conclufion of afong, or 
of the parts of a fong, which divide it, 
as it were, into fo many numbers or pe- 
riods. Itis when the parts terminate in 
a chord or note, the ear feeming natu- 
rally to expect it ; and is much the fame 
in a fong, as the period that clofes the 
fenfe in a paragraph of a difcourfe, 


A cadence is either perfe&t, conhlting of - 


two notes fung after each other, or, by 


by degrees, conjoined in each of the two 
2 parts, and, by thefe means, fatisfying 
* the ear; or imperfect, when its laft mea- 
iat fure is not in the o€tave or unifon, but 


afixth or third. It is called imperfect, 
becaufe the ear does not acquieice in the 
conclufion, but expe&s a continuation of 
the fong. The cadence is. faid to he 
broken, when the bafs, inftead of fall- 
ing a fifth, as the ear expeéts, rifes a fe- 
cond, either major or minor. _ Every ca- 
dence is in two mealures ; fometimes it 
is fufpended, in which cafe it is called a 
repofe, and only coniifts of one meafure, 
"as when the two parts ftop at the fifth, 
without finifhing thecadence. With re- 
gard to the bafs-viol, Mr. Rouffeau di- 
ftinguifhes two cadences, one with a 
yeft, when the finger, that fhould fhake 
the cadence, ftops a little, before it 
fhakes, on the note immediately above 
that which requires the cadence; and 
one without a reft, when the ftop is 
omitted, 
Al} cadences are to be accommodated to 
the charaéters of the airs, 

CADENCE, in the manege, an equal mea- 
fure or proportion, obferved by a horfe 
in all his motions; fo that his times have 
an equal regard to one another, the 
ore does not embrace or take in more 
ground than the other, and the horfe ob- 
ferves his ground regularly. 

CADENCE, in rhetoric and poetry, the run- 
ning of verfe or profe, otherwife called 
the numbers, and by the antients guds-cs. 

: See the article RuyMeE, 
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It would-be eafy to give inftances, 
In our own, as well as the greek and ro- 
man poets, when the cadence is admira- 
bly adapted to the fubject in hand. 


CaDENCE, in dancing, 1s when the feveral 


iteps and motions follow, or correfpond, 
to the notes and meafures of the mufic. 


CADENE, one of the forts of carpets, 


which the Europeans import from the 
Levant. They are the wortt fort of all, 
and are fold by the piece from one to two 
piatters per carpet. 


CADET, the younger fon of a family, is 


a term naturalized in our language from 
the French. At Paris, among the citi- 
zens, the cadets have an equal patrimony 
with the reft, At Caux, in Normandy, 
the cuftom, as with us, is to leave al} to 
the eldeft, except a {mall portion to the 
cadets. In Spain, it is ufual for one of 
the cadets in great families, to take the 
mother’s name. 


Caper is alfo a military term, denoting a 


young gentleman who chooles to carry 
arms in a marching regiment, as a pri- 
vate man. His views are to acquire 
fome knowledge in the art of war, and 
to obtain a commiffion in the army, Ca- 
det differs from volunteer, as the for- 
mer takes pay, whereas the latter ferves 
without any pay. 


CADI, or Canut, a judge of the civil af- 


fairs in the turkifh empire, 

It is. generally taken for the judge of a 
town ; judges of provinces being diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of molla’s, 

In Biledulgerid in Africa, the cadi de- 
cides in fpiritual affairs. 


_ CADILESCHER, a capital officer of juf- ~ 


tice, among the Turks, anfwering to a 
chief juflice among us. 
It is faid that this authority was original- ~ 
ly confined to the foldiery, but that, at | 
prefent, it extends itfelf to the determi- — 
nation of all kinds of law-fuits ; yet ne- | 
verthelefs fubje&t to appeals. 

There are but three cadilefchers in all the 
grand fignior’s territories; the firft is, 
that of Evrope ; the fecond, of Natolia; 
and the third refides at Grand Cairo. 
This laft is the moft confderable: they 
have their feats in the divan next to the 
grand vizir. 


CADIZ, a city and port-town of Anda- 


Jufia in Spain, fituated on the north-we tt 
end of the ifland of Leon, or Lyon, op-_ 
pofite to Port St. Mary on the continent, 
about fixty miles fouth-weft of Seville, ” 
and forty northeweft of Gibraltar: | 

- we | 
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tude 36° 30’. 
‘The ifland it ftands on is in length about 
eighteen miles; the fouth-welt end is 
about nine broad, but the other end 
where the city ftands, no: above two. 
It has a communication with the conti- 
nent by, means of a bridge; and with 
the oppofite thore, forms a bay of twelve 
miles long, and fix broad. About the 
middle of this bay, there are two head- 
lands, or promontories, one on the con- 
tinent, and the other on the ifland, which 
advance fo near together, that the forts 
upon them, called the Puntal and Mata- 
gorda, command the paflage; and with- 
in thefe forts is the harbour, which it is 
impoffible for an enemy to enter, tll he 
has firft taken the forts. 


CADIZADELITES, a fe& of mahome- 


tans very like the antient ftoics, They 
fhunsfealts and diverfions, and affe& an 
extraordinary gravity in all their aétions; 
they are continually talking of God, and 
fome of them make a jumble of chrifti- 
anity and mahometanifm ; they drink 
wine, even in the fat of the ramazan ; 
they love-and proteét the chriftians ; they 
believe that Mahomet is the Holy Ghoft, 
pragtife circumcifion, and juftify it by the 
example of Jefus Chrift. 


' CADMIA, in the natural hiftory of the 


antients, the name of two diftin® fub- 
ftances, called native cadmia, and fac&ti- 
tious cadmia. The native cadmia‘’was on- 
ly one of the copper ores ; but this is not 
the cadmia fo much cried up by them, 
for its abforbent and deficcative virtues : 
this was the faétitieus cadmia, a recre- 
ment of copper, produced in the copper- 
works, of which there were three kinds. 
The fineft of all was found in the very 
mouths of the furnaces, from whence it 
iffued out with the flame and fmoke, and 
was therefore called capnitis, or f{moky 
cadmia ; a great part of this was neceffa- 
rily loft in the air; but the little that 
adhered to the mouths of the furnaces, 
was collected in form of a powder, or 
fine afhes. 

‘The fineft cadmia next to this, was that 
found on the roofs of the furnaces, hang 
ing down in form of clufters of round 
bubbles; and therefore called the cadmia 
botryitis, the botryoide, or cluftered cad- 


|. mia, which was much more firm and 


heavy than the capnitis, and of a greyifh 
or purple colour, whereof the latter was 
always efteemed the beft, 

A third kind of cadmia, was that ga- 
thered about the fides of the furnaces, 
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| your longitude 6° 40’, and north lati- as being not light or fine enough. toate G 


CADRITES, 
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cend to the roof: sit was called cadmia_ 
placitis, or cruft-like cadmia. Of this 
cruftated cadmia they diftinguifhed two 
kinds, the one of a blackith colour on the 
outfide, variegated with {pots on the in- 
fide, called onychitis, on account of the 
refemblance it bore to the onyx in its 
veins and clouds ; and the other, which 
was quite black throughout, they called 
oftracitis. 

All thefe kinds of cadmia, now difufed, 
were highly extolled by the antients. 
They tell us, that in difeafes of the eyes, 
collyriums prepared with them, {carce 
ever failed of curing; nor is their efficacy 
in wounds and ulcers lefs cried up.” 
Among modern writers, it is not unufual 
to. confound thefe fubftances with tutty. 
See the article Turry. 


CADORIN, a province of Italy, in the tera 


ritories of Venice, bounded by the bifhop- 
ric of Brixen, on the north ; by Friuli, 
on the eaft; by the Beliunefe, on the 
fouth ; and by the Trentin, on the weft. 
a fort of mahometan 
friars, who once a week fpend great part 
of the night in turning round, holding 
each other's hands, and repeating incefa 
fantly the word sai, which fignifies liv- 
ing, and is one of the attributes of God ; 
during which, one of them plays ona 
flute. They never cut their hair, nor 
cover their heads, and always go bare- 
footed ; they -have liberty to quit their 
convent when they pleaie, and to marry. 


CADSAND, an ifland on the coaft of 


dutch Flanders, fituated at the mouth of 
the Scheld, whereby the Dutch com- 


’ mand the navigation of that river. * 
CADUCEUS, inantiquity, Mercury’s rod, 


or fceptre, being a wand entwilted by 
two ferpents, borne by that deity, as the 
enfign of his quality and office, given 
him according to the fable, by Apollo, 
for his feven-ttringed harp. 

Wonderful properties are afcribed to this 
rod by the poets, as laying men afleep, 
raifing the dead, &c, It is ufed allo as 
a fymbol of peace. The caduceus, as 
found on fome medals, is a common 
fymbol, fignifying good condu&, peace, 
and profperity. 


CADUS, in antiquity, a wine veffel of a 


certain capacity, containing eighty am~ 
phorze, or firkins, each of which, accord- 
ing to the beit accounts, held nine gallons. 


CECILIA, in zoology, the name of a 


genus of ferpents, the characters of which 
are thefe: the body is naked with wrink- 
led fides: the upper lip is prominent be- 
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“yond the reft of the mouth, and has two 
‘tentacula: and there is no tail, 

- Of this genus, authors enumerate feveral 
fpecies, diftinguifhed by the number of 
their ruge, or wrinkles. 

Some phyficians have prefcribed them as 
fudorifics. 

CZECUM, or CorcuM, inanatomy, the 
blind gut, or firft of the thick inteftines, 
Of the three large inteftines, called from 
their fize, inteftina craffa, the firft is the 
cecum, fituated at the right os ileum ; 
it refembles a bag, and has a vermiform 


<*. or worm-like appendage fixed to it. It 
© begins at the termination of the ileum, 


~ and terminates in the bottom of the bag, 


- or facculus, which it forms: its length 


“is no more than three or four fingers 


© ‘hreadth, In the appendage opening in- 


“to'the fide of the caecum, there are fome 
lands, which, together with its ereét 
fituation, feems to fhew that fome fluid 
is fecreted there. In hens, this is double ; 
as alfo in many other fowls. In fifhes, 
there are frequently a vaft number of 
them, andin fome fpecies not lefs than 
four hundred. In man, it is at the ut- 
moft fingle, and is often wanting. 
C/EMENT, ina general fenfe, any glu- 
tinous fubitance, capable of uniting and 
keeping things together in clofe cohefion. 
In this fenfe, under cament, are compre- 
hended mortar, folder, glue, &c. but, 
firitly fpeaking, the term cement only 
denotes a glutinous compofition ufed in 
cementing broken glafles, china-ware, 
or earthen-ware. 
One of the fineft, and at the fame time 
ftrongeft cement for this purpofe, is the 
juice of garlic ftamped in a {tone mortar : 
this, if the operation is done with care, 
leaves little or no mark. Another cx- 
ment is made by beating the white of an 
egg very clear, and mixing with it fine 
powdered quick lime, or ifinglafs, pow- 
dered chalk, and a little lime may be 
mixed together, and diffolved in fair 
water, With thefe, the glafles, Gc. are 
to be cemented, and then fet in the fhade 
to dry ; a caution which fhould always 
be obferved, whichever of the above cx- 
ments are ufed. 
A cement for cracked chemical-glaffes, 
that will ftand the fire, may be thus pre- 
pared ; take wheat-flower, fine powdered 


* “Venice glafs, and pulverized chalk, of 


each an equal quantity; of fine brick- 
duft, one half of the faid quantity ; and 
a little craped lint: mix them all toge- 
ther with the whites of eggs; then, 
fpreading this mixture upon a linen- 
I 
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cloth, apply it to the cracks of the glaffes, 
which muft be well dried before they 
are ufed, Old varnifh is another czenient 
that will anfwer the fame purpofe. 


C#MENT, among builders, a ftrong fort 


of mortar, ufed to bind bricks or ftones 
together for fome kind of mouldings ; 
or in cementing a block of bricks for 
the carving of capitals, fcrolls, or the 
like. There are two forts, 1, Hot ce- 
ment, which is the moft common, made 
of refin, bees-wax, brickduft, and chalk, 
boiled together. The bricks to be cx- 
mented with this kind, muft be made 
hot with the fire, and rubbed to and fro 
after the cement is fpread, in the fame 
manner as joiners do when they glue two 
boards together. 2. Coid cament, 
made of Chefhire-cheefe, milk, quick 
lime, and whites of eggs, This cement 
is lefs ufed than the former, and is ac- 
counted a fecret known but to few brick- 
layers. 


C#MENT, among engravers, jewellers, 


&c. a compofition of fine brick-duft well 
fifted, refin and bees-wax, in ufe among 
thefe artificers to keep the metals to be 
engraven or wrought on firm to the 
block ; and alfo to fill up what is to be 
cheffeled. 


C#MENT, in chemiftry, a kind of men- 


ftruum compounded of falts, fulphurs, 
and brick reduced to dry powders, and 
ftrewed betwixt plates of metal, in order 
to-raife their colour, or feparate one metal 
from another. See C@MENTATION. 
Cements are prepared of fach falts and 
other ingredients, as by their acrimony 
corrode and feparate the filver, copper, 
or other metals from the body of the 
gold, 

‘There are various kinds of cements, 
but thofe called the common and royal, 
are moftly ufed by refiners. The firlt is 
made of brick-duft, nitre, and verde- 
gris; the fecond, of fal gemme and ar- 
moniac, each one part, two parts of com- 
mon falt, and four of bole; the whole 
reduced into a pafte, with urine. 

in compounding cements, it muft be 
obferved to ufe a weak fort in refining 
gold of a little value ; but when the gold 
has but a {mall mixture of other metal- 
line particles in it, then the moft effica- 
cious cements are to be adminiftered, by 
which means much time and expence will 
be faved. 

Czements ufed in raifing the colour of gold 
are called gradatory cements. 

In all thefe, copper is an ingredient, 


CAMENT POTS, or thofe ufed in the cze- 


mens 
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mentation of metals, are made of fine 
potter’s clay, and that either pure, or 
mixed with fand in different proportions, 

C/EMENTATION, in a general fenfe, 
the corroding of metals in a dry form, by 
means of the fumes of acid falts. See the 
article CASMENT. 

It is performed in the following manner. 
After the copper has been feparated as 
much as poffible by copelling, a ftratum 
of cement of about half an inch in thick- 
nefs, is fpread in the bottom of the cx- 
ment-pot ; over this are laid thin plates 
of gold, then another ftratum of cement, 
and fo on alternately till the pot be filled 
within half an inch of the brim. ‘This 
being done, the pot is covered up, and 
encompaffed with fire which fhould be 
made gradually fiercer and fiercer ; and 
in fixteen or twenty hours after they have 
been red hot, entirely removed, that 
every thing may cool by degrees, Then 
the pots are to be opened, the cement 
taken out, and if itis grown too hard, 
to be foftened by a fprinkling of hot 
water. The plates of gold muft be wafh- 
ed im hot water, and the water renewed, 
till it be free from all faline tafte; for 
the falts, together with the metal they 
have corroded, will be contained in the 
plates of gold. The gold muft be tried 
with the touch-ftone, or fome more cer- 
tain method, to know if it has the de- 
gree of finenefs required.. And if it is 
not pure enough, it muft be ceemented a 
fecond time, and if neceflary, with a 
ftrenger cement. 

For the method of making fteel by cx- 
mentation, fee the article STEEL. 

CAEN, the capital of a county of the fame 
name, in Normandy, fitvated on the ri- 
ver Orne, about feventy-five miles weftjof 
Rouen, and thirty fouth-weft of Havre- 
de-Grace ; weft longitude 25’, north la- 
titude 49° 20’, 

It has an univerfity, firft founded by king 
Henry VI, of England, in 1431. 

CAERFILLY, a town of Glamorganhhire, 
about five miles north of Landaff; welt 
long.3° 15’, and north latitude 51° 35°. 

CZERITES, or CHRITUM TABULA, in 
roman antiquity, tables or regifters in 
which the names of the Czrites were re- 
giftered. The people of Care were ac- 
‘counted citizens of Rome, but had no 
privilege of voting: hence when a ro- 
man citizen was degraded, if a fenator, 
he was expelled the fenate ; if a knight, 
he loft the public horfe ; and if a plebei- 
an, hifname was inferted in the regi- 
fter of the Ceerites; that is, he was fub- 
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ject to all taxes, but incapable of voting 
or enjoying any public office. 

CAERLEON, a market-town of Mon- 
mouthfhire, fituated on the river Ufke, 
about fixteen miles fouth-weft of Mon- 
mouth: weft longitude 3°, north latitude 
51° 40’. 

CAERMARTHEN, the capital of Caer- 
marthenfhice in Wales, fituated upon the 
river Towy, about fifteen miles from the 


fea, 
CAERNARVAN, the chief town of Caer= 
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narvanfhire, in Wales, fituated upon the 
FRx 


river Menay. 3 
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CAERWIS, a market-town in Flinthhire in. “ka 


north Wales, about five miles eaft of Ste 
Afaph, and four weft of Flint welt: 
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long. 3° 25’, north latit. 53° 20. 
C/ESALPINA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
having no cup: the corolla is of the rin- 
gent kind, formed of one petal ; the fruit 


x 


ae 


is an oblong, accuminated lecumen, con=_— 


taining one cell; the feeds are numerous 
and oval. 

C/ESAR, in roman antiquity, a title 
borne by all the emperors, from Julius 
Czfar, to the defiruétion of the empire. 
It was alfo ufed asa title of diftinétion, 


for the intended or prefumptive heir of 


the empire, as king of the Romans is now 
ufed for that of the german empire. 


This title took its rife from the furname, 


of the firft emperor, C. Julius Cefar, 
which, by a decree of the fenate, all the 
fucceeding ‘emperors were to bear. Un- 


der his fucceffor, the appellation of Au- _ 


guftus being appropriated to the empe- 
rors, in compliment to that prince, the 
title Cafar was given to the fecond per- 
fon in the empire, tho’ ftill it continued 
to be given to the firft ; and hence the 
difference betwixt Czefar ufed fimply, and 
Cefar with the addition of Imperator 
Auguftus. 

The dignity of Czefar remained the fe- 
cond of the empire, till Alexius Comne- 


nus having eleéted Nicephorus Meliffe-. 


nus Cefar, by contraét; and it being 
neceffary to confer fome higher dignity 
on his own brother Ifaacius, he created 
him. Sebsftocrator, with the precedency 
over Meliffenus ; ordering, |that in 


nus Ceefar, the third, 

CZESARIAN secTion, in midwifery, a 
chirurgical operation, by which the foe- 
tus is delivered from the womb of its 
mother, when it cannot be done in the 


natural way, : 
Liis , There 


all. 
acclamations, &c. Vfaacius Sebaflocratop 
fhould be named the fecond, and Mel: 
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«There are chiefly three different cafes, 


in which this operation is practicable : 
-the firft is, when the mother is dead, ei- 
ther in the birth, or by fome accident, 
-while the foetus is reafonably fuppofed to 
be yet furviving in the womb: the fecond 
Js, when the mother is living, and the 
foetus dead, but incapable of being ex- 
tracted or expelled by the natural paffa- 
ges: the third and Jaft is, when the mo- 
ther and foetus are both living, but the 
Jatter is incapable of being brought into 
the world through the natural paffages. 
In the firft cafe, this operation fhould be 
erformed, not only as foon as poffible, 
bot even before the circulation in the 
mother is ftopped, becaufe the foetus can- 
not Jong furvive: then the abdomen 
muft be laid open, by a crucial incifion, 
as in common diffeG&tions, or by making 
a longitudinal incifion on one fide; and 
if the foetus fhould have fallen into the 
cavity of the abdomen, from a rupture of 
the uterus, &c. it fhould be taken out 
infimediately ; but if it remains concealed 


in the womb, that body fhould be cau. . 


tioufly opened, and the foetus extraéied, 

In the fecond cafe, the furgeon mult make 
a longitudinal incifion on the outfide of 
the rectus mulcle, between the navel and 
the angle of the os ilium, and thereby ex- 
tract the foetus. If the foetus is con- 
tained in the fallopian tube, or in the 
ovary, thofe parts are to be opened, and 
the foetus, with its placenta, then re- 
moved : but if the foetus is concealed in 
the uterus, this is alfo to be opened, by 
a longitudina! incifion, fufficient to give 


a paffage to the foetus, and its appenda- 


es. 

in the third and laft cafe, when the birth 
is prevented by a callofity of the vagina, 
or fomething amifs in the mouth of the 
uterus, a divifion and dilatation of thefe 
parts, is preferable to the caefarian [ec- 
tion, as lefs dangerous; and the fame 
~ may be faid when the vagina is obftruct- 
ed by the hymen, or fome other preter- 
natural membrane: but when the callo- 
fity of the vagina is fo large and hard, 
as to render the birth that way impradti- 
cable, if it was to be divided, there is 
no other means left but the cefarian 
fe&tion: If a rupture of the uterus 
fhould be made in the agonies of labour, 
- fo asto let out the foetus into the cavity 
of the abdomen, in this cafe it will be 
neceffary to make an-incifion in that 
part made moft prominent by the foetus, 

which fhould be extracted, as before, 


Pe 
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CAESARIANS, cafarienfes, in roman an- 


tiquity, were officers or minifters of the 
roman emperors: they kept the account 
of the revenues of the emperors, and 
took poffeffion, in their name, of fuch 
things as devolved, or were confifcated to 


co oe 


them. 


CAESTUS, in antiquity, a large gantlet 
made of raw hide, which the wreltlers 
made ufe of when they fought at the pub- 


lic games. 


This was a kind of leathern ftrap, 


ftrengthened with lead, or plates of iron, 


which encompaffed the band, the writ, 


and a part of the arm, as well to defend 
thefe parts, as to enforce their blows. 
Czstus, or C@sTum, was aifoa kind 
of girdle, made of wool, which the hul- 


band untied for his fpoufe the firft day of 


marriage, before they went to bed, 
This relates to Venus’s girdle, which 
Juno borrowed of her, to entice Jupiter 
tolove her. Seethearticle Cestus. 
CESURA, in the antient poetry, is when, 
in the {canning of a verfe, a ‘werd is‘di- 
vided fo, as one part feems cut off, and 
goes to a different foot from the reft ; as, 
Menti\ri no\li, nun\quam men'dacia} 
profunt. 
where the fyllables rz, J, quam, and men, 
are ce{uras. 
Cefura more properly denotes a certain 
and agreeable divifion of the words be- 


tween the feet of a verfe, whereby the laft ‘ 
fyliable of a word becomes the firft of a | 


foot; asin 


Arma virumque cand, troje qui pri- — 


mus ab oris. 
where the fy!lables zo and je are cefuras. 

CmsurA, or C#SURE, 1n-the modern 

poetry, denotes a reft, or paufe, towards 
the middie of an alexandrine verfe, by 
which the voice and pronunciation are 
aided, and the verfe, as it were, divided 
into two hemiftichs, 
In alexandrine verfes of twelve or thirteen 
fyllables, the cafure muft always he on 
the fixth ; in verfes of ten, on the fourth ; 
and in thofe-of twelve on the fixth: veries 
of eight fyllables, muft not have any ce- 
fure, 

CZAETERIS PARIBUS, alatin term, often 
ufed by mathematical and phyfical wri- 
ters, the words literally fignifying the reft, 
or the other things, being alike, or equal. 
Thus we fay, the heavier the bullet, 
ceteris paribus, the greater the range, 
z, €. by how much the bullet is heavier ; 
if the length and diameter of the piece, 


and the quantity and ftrength of the 


powder 


powder be the fame, by fo much will the 
vitmoft range or diftance of a piece of 
ordnance be greater. 

Thus alfo, i a phyfical way, we fay, 
the velocity and quantity of the blood 
circulating, ina given time, through any 
fe&tion of an artery, will, ceveris paribus, 
be accofding to its diameter, and near- 
nefs to, or diltance from the heart- 
Carra, or KAFFA, a city and port town 
of Crim Tartary, fituated on the fouth- 
eaft part of that peniniula ; eaft longitude 
37%, north latitude 44° 55’, 

Tr is the moft confiderable town in the 
country, and gives name to the ftraits of 
Caffa, which run from the Euxine, or 
Black fea, to the Palus Meotis, or fea of 
Azoph. 

CAFFILA, a company of merchants or 
travellers, who join together in order to 
go with more fecurity through the domi- 
nions of the grand mogul, and through 
other countries on the continent of the 
Eaft-Indies. 

The caffila differs from a caravan, at 
leat in Perfia; for the caffila belongs 
preperly to fome fovereign, or to fome 
powerful company of Europe; whereas 
a caravan isa company of particular mer- 
chants, each trading upon his own ac- 
count. The Englith and Dutch have 
each of them their caflila at Gambron. 
CAFFILA on the coaft of Guzerat or Cam- 
baya, fignifies a fmall fleet of merchant- 
fhips. 

CAFFR ARIA, the country of the Caffers, 
or Hottentots, in the moft foutherly part 
of Africa, lying in the form of a crefcent 
about the inland country of Monomo- 
tapa, between 35° fouth latitude and the 
tropic of Capricorn ; and bounded on the 
eaft, fouth, and welt, by the Indian and 
Atlantic oceans. 

Molt of the fea-coafts of this country is 
fubjeét to the Dutch, who have built a 
fort near the moft fouthern- promontory, 
called the Cape of Good Hope, 

CAG, or KEG, of fturgeon, @c. a barrel, 
or veffel, that contains from four to five 
gallons. 

CAGE, cavea, an inclofure made of wire, 
wicker, or the like, interwoven lattice- 
wife, for the confinement of birds, or wild 
beafts. 

The cage, in the roman amphitheatres, 
was a place wherein favage animals were 
confined. It was inclofed with iron rails, 
and open a-top, fo as to be feen to the 
bottom by the ipeétators. 

CAGLI, atown of the province of Urbino, 
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in the pope's territories, about twenty- 
five miles fouth of the city of Urbino: 
eaft long. 14°, north latit. 43° 15’. 

CAGLIARI, the capital of the iffand of 
Sardinia, fituated on a bay of the fea in 
the fouthern part of that ifland ; eaft lon- 

itude 9° 12’, north lat, 39°. 

CAHORS, the capital of the territory of 
Querci, in the province of Guienne, in 
France, fituated about forty-five miles 
north of Tholoufe; eaft longitude 1°, 
north latitude 44° 25’. 
It is the fee of a bifhop, and has an uni- 
verfity. 

CAJANABURG, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Cajania, or eaft Bothnia, in 
Sweden, fituated on the north-eaft part 


of the lake Cajania, about three hundred if 


miles north-eait of Abo ; eaft longit. 97°, 
north latitude 63° 50’. 

CAJAZZO, a town of the province of La- 
voro, in the kingdom of Naples, fituated 
about fixteen miles north-eaft of the city 


of Naples ; eaft longitude 15°, north las 


titude 419% 15’. 

CAIFUM, acity of China, fituated in the 
province of Honan, on the river Crocceusy 
350 miles north-weft of Nanking ;. eaft 
longitude 113° 30/, north latitude 
35°. 

CAIMACAN, ‘or CaimaCaM, in the 

turkith affairs, a dignity in the Otroman 
empire, anfwering to lieutenant, or rae 
ther deputy, among us, 
There are ufually two caimacans; one 
refiding at Conftantinople, as governor 
thereof ; the other attending the grand 
vizir, in quality of his lieutenant, fece- 
tary of ftate, and firft minifter of his 
councils and gives audience to embafla- 
dors. Sometimes there is a third caimae 
can, who attends the fultan; whom he 
acquaints with any public difturbances, 
and receives his orders concerning them. 

CAIMAN, or CAIMAN-ISLANDS, certain 

american iflands lying fouth of Cuba, 
and north-weft of Jamaica, between 81% 
and 86° of welt longitude, and in 21° of 
north latitude. 
They are moft remarkable on account of 
the fithery of tortoife, which the people 
of Jamaica catch here, and carry home 
alive, keeping them in pens for food, 
and killing them as they want them. 

CAINIANS, or CaINITEs, in churche 
hiftory, chriftian heretics, that fprung up 
about the year 130, and took their name 
from Cain, whom they looked upon as 
their head and father : they faid that he 
was formed by a celeftial and almighty 
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power, and that Abel was made but by 
a weak one. - 

This fe&t adopted all that_.was impure in 
the herefy of the gnoftics, and other he- 
retics of thofe times: they acknowledged 
‘a power fuperior to that of the creator; the 
former ‘they called wifdom, the latter, 
inferior virtue: they had a particular ve- 
neration for Korah, Abiram, Efau, Lot, 
the fodomites, and efpecially Judas, be- 
caufe his treachery occafioned the death 
of Jefus Chrift: they even made ufe of a 
golpel, which bore that falfe apoftle’s 
name. 
CAIRO, or Grand Carro, the capital of 
' Egypt, fituated in a plain at the foot of 
_ a mountain, about two miles eaft of the 
Nile, and roo miles fouth of the mouth 
eaft longitude 32°, north 
. Jatitude 30°. 
The town is ten miles in circumference, 
and full of inhabitants. The caftle ftands 
on the fummit of a hill, at the fouth end 
of the town, and is three miles round, 
The britifh and other european ftates 
have their confuls and fa&tors here, for 
the proteétion of trade. 
CAIROAN, a town of the kingdom of 
Tunis, in Africa, fituated on the river 
Magrida, about eighty miles fouth of 
Tunis; eaft long, 9°, north lat. 36°. 


es CAISSON, in the military art, a wooden 


cheft, into which feveral bombs are put, 

and fometimes only filled with gunpow- 

der: this is buried under fome work, 

whereof the enemy intends to poffefs 

themfelves, and when they are mafiers of 
_ it, is fired, in order to blow them up. 


__--=Caisson is alfo ufed for a wooden frame, 


ay 7 


or chelt, ufed in laying the foundations of 
the piers of a bridge, 

CAITHNESS. See the article CATH- 

NESS. 

CAKE, a finer fort of bread, denominat- 
-ed from its flat round figure. See the ar- 
ticle BREAD. 
We meet with divers compofitions under 
the name of cakes ; as feed-cakes, made 
of flour, butter, cream, fugar, corian- 
der and caraway feeds, mace, and other 
{pices and perfumes, baked in the oven ; 

_ plumb-cake, made much after the fame 
manner, only with fewer feeds, and the 
addition of currants; pan-cakes, made 
of a mixture of flour, eggs, @c. fried ; 
cheefe-cakes, made of cream, eggs, and 
flour, with, or without cheefe-curd, 
butter, almonds, &c. oat-cakes, made 
of fine oaten-flour, mixed with yeft, 

~ rolled thin, and Jaid on an iron or ftone 
to bake over a flow fire ; fugarecakes, 
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made of fine fugar beaten and fearced | 
with the fineft flour, adding butter, 
rofe-water, and fpices: rofe-cakes, pla- 
centz rofacez, are leaves of rofes dried 
and preffed into a mafs, fold in the fhops 

_ for epithems. 

CALABASH, in commerce, a light kind 
of veffel made of the fhell of a gourd, 
emptied and dried, ferving for a cafe to 
put divers kinds of goods in; as pitch, 
rofin, and the like. The Indiansralfo, 
both of the north and fouth fea, put the 
pearls they have fifhed in calabafhes ; and 
the negroes, on the coaft of Africa, do 
the fame by their gold duft. The fmal- 
ler calabafhes are alfo frequently wfed by 
thefe people as a meafure, by which they 
fell thefe precious commodities to the 
Europeans. The fame veffels likewile 
ferve for putting in liquors, and do the | 
office of the cups as well as of bottles for 
foldiers, pilgrims, &c. 

CALABRIA, the moft foutherly part of 

the kingdom of Naples, fituated over- 
againtt Sicily. 
‘There are two provinces of Calabria, call- 
ed the hither and farther Calabria, with 
refpe&t to the city of Naples; Cofenza | 
being the capital of the former, and 
Rheggio of the latter, 

CALADE, in the manege, the defcent or 
floping declivity of a rifing manege 
ground, being a fimall eminence upon 
which we ride down a horfe feveral — 
times, putting him to a fhort gallop, 
with his forehams inthe air, to make — 
him learn to ply or bend his haunches, 
and form his ftop upon the aids of the 
calves of the legs, the ftay of the bridle, 
and the cavefon, feafonably given, 

CALAHORRA, a city of old Cattile, in 
Spain, fituated on the river Ebro, near 
the confines of Navarre, about {ixty miles 
north-weft of Saragofla; weft longitude 
2°, north lat. 42% 20’. 

CALAIS, a port-town of Picardy, in 
France, fituated on the englifh channel, 
about twenty-two miles fouth-eaft of Do- 
ver; eaft long. 2°, north latit. 51°. 

CALAMANCO, a fort of woolen ftuff 
manufactured in England and in Bra- 
bant. It has a fine glofs, and is che- 
quered in the warp, whence the checks 
appear only on the right fide. Some cala~ 
mancoes are quite plain, others have 
broad ftripes adorned with flowers ; 
fome with plain broad ftripes, fone with 
narrow ftripes, and others watered. 

CALAMINARIS, or Lapis CaLamy- 
NARIS, in natural hiftory, a kind of 
fol), the general ore of zine {a {pun- 
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gy fabftance, and a lax and cavernous 
texture, yet confiderably heavy. 

It is of no determinate fhape or fize, but 
is found in maffes of a very various and 
irregular figure. It is, when moft pure 
and perfect, of a pale brownifh grey. It 
is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and England. ; “ayo 
The great ufe of the lapis calaminaris is 
the mixing with copper, for the making 
of brafs: this change it makes in cop- 
per, is wholly in virtue of the zinc it 
contains ; which zinc, when feparated, 
will do the fame, See Brass and ZINC. 
Lapis calaminaris is much ufed in medi- 
cine externally, not only in collyriums for 
the eyes, but as a deficcative for weeping 
ulcers, and for preventing excoriations in 
children. It has indeed been made more 
famous than it deferves in one particular 
inftance, that of its virtue againft burns: 
it is on this account made the principal 
ingredient in a cerate, called, from its 
pretended inventor, “Durner’s cerate. 
Calamine fhould be chofen for medicinal 
ufes, the heavieft, fofteft, and moft fri- 
able that can be got, and fuch as is the 
 leaft debafed by other fubftances. 

CALAMINE, Caraminaris. See the laft 
' article, 
~ CALAMINT, in botany, a f{pecies of me- 
_ diffa, See the article MELissa. 
Calamint is efteemed a good aperient and 
diaphoretic. 

CALAMUS, in botany, a genus of the 
|  hexandria-monogynia cla{s of plants, the 
calyx of which is a permanent perian- 
thium, confifting of fix leaves ; there is 
no corolla: the fruit is membranaceous 
' and globofe, containing one cell, in which 
| isa globofe flefhy feed? 

f CALAMUS AROMATICUS, inthe materia 
» medica, the ftalk of a fpecies of acorus, 
met with in pieces of ten or twelve inches 
long, and from the thicknefs of a goofe 
quill, down to that of a wheaten ftraw, 
It is full of knots, or joints, in the man- 
ner of our common reeds, and is hollow, 
of apale colour, very light, and eafily 
broken : its cavity is filled up with a foft 
and fpungy medullary fubftance, of a 
white colour, very light, and refembling 
a congeries of cobwebs, 

The whole is of an agreeable aromatic 
fmell, when frefh broken, and is evident- 
ly the drug which the antients meant by 
the name of calamus aromaticus. The 
Indians ule it in their fauces, and efteem 
it cordial and ftomachic: it is faid to 
be a diuretic and a promoter of the 
menfes ; the fume of it, burat with tur- 
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pentine, is recommended for difeafes of 
the breaft : the indian women, according — 
to fome, ule it as an uterine and cepha- 
lic: with us, it is only known as an in- 
gredient in the theriaca ; and is feldom 
to be met with in fhops, the common 
acorus being generally ufed in its place 5 
whence that root is called by the name of 
calamus aromaticus, but very improper- 
ly, for which reafon, the true plant is 
diftinguifhed by the name of calamus aro- 
maticus verus. See the article Acorus, 

CALAMUS-SCRIPTORIUS, in antiquity, a 
reed, orrufh, to write with, 

The antients made ufe of ftyles to write 
on tables covered with wax; and of reed, 
or rufh, to write on parchment, or egyp- 
tian paper. 

CALAMUS-SCRIPTORIUS, in anatomy, a 

- dilatation of the fourth ventricle of the 
brain, fo called from its figure, which 
refembles that of a goofe-quill. See the 
article BRAIN. 

CALASH, or CaLesu, a light and very 
low kind of chariot, ufed chiefly for tak- 
ing the air in parks and gardens. 

CALASIRIS, in antiquity, a linen tunic. 
fringed at the bottom, and worn by the 
Egyptians under a white woolen garment; 
but this laft they were obliged to pull 


off when they entered the temples, rc: Bae 


only allowed to appear then in line 
habits. 


CALATAJUD, a city of Arragon, in 


Spain, fituated on the river Xalo, abow 
fifty miles weft of Saragoffa ; welt longi- 
tude 2° 5’, north latitude 41° 15’. 

CALATHUS, in antiquity, a batket, 
hamper, or pannier of ofiers, reeds, or 
twigs, for women to put their. work 
or to gather flowers in, 
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Calathus was alfo a veffel, or pan, for ae 


cheefe-curds and milk; alfo the name of* 
a cup for wine, ufed in facrifices. ‘Ree! 

CALATOR, in antiquity, was a public 
fervant, and a freeman, fuch as a bajli 
or crier, a fumner to fummon courts, fy 
nods, and other public affemblies. 


Knights of CALATRAVA, a militar 
in Spain, inftituted under Sanch 
king of Caftile; upon the followi 
cafion. When that prince took the /trong 
fort of Calatrava from the moors df An- 
dalufia, he gave it to the templars, who, 
wanting courage to defend it, rgturned 
it him again. Then Don Reymé¢nd, of 
the order of the Ciftercians, accompanied 

' with 


. Cab 
with feveral perfons of quality, made an 
offer to defend the place, which the king 
thereupon delivered up to them, and in- 
ftiruted that order. It increafed fo much 
under the reign of Alphonfus, that the 
ree deg they might have a grand 
mafter, which was granted. Ferdinand 
and Ifabella afterwards, with the confent 
of pope Innocent VIII. reunited the 
grand mafterfhip of Calatrava to the fpa- 
nifh crown ; fo that the kings of Spain 
are now become perpetual adminiftrators 
thereof, 

The knights of Calatrava bear a-crofs 
gules, fleurdelifed with green, &c, their 
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thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
nature of calx. See the article CaLx. 


CALCEDON, or CuaLcepDon, in geo- 


graphy, acity of Bythinia, in the leffer 
Afia, once the capital of the country, 
ftood on the afian fide of the Bofphorus, 
or ftrait of Conftantinople, oppofite to 
that city, and near the place where the 
feraglio or palace of Scutari now ftands. 
It is now dwindled into a village, and is 
fituated in eaft longitude 29°, north 
latitude 41° 30’. 


CALCEDON, among jewellers, denotes a 


flaw or foul vein, like chalcedony, found 
in fome precious ftones. 


rule and habit was originally that of the CALCEDONY, or Cuatcepory, in the 


Ciftercians. hiftory of precious lones. See the article 
_CALCADA, or St. Dominco DE CAL- CHALCEDONY. 
1 CADA, a city of old Caftile, in Spain, CALCINATION, in chemiftry, fuch a 


forty-eight miles eaft of Burgos; welt 
longitude 3°, north latitude 42° 36’. 
CALCANE M, or 0s CaLcls, in anato- 


management of bodies by fire, as renders 
them reducible to a calx, or white pow- 
der ; for which reafon it is termed chemi- 
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my, the bone lying under the aftragalus, 
to which, and the os cuboides, it is arti- 
culated. Its apophyfis behind, ferves to 

revent our falling backward, and on 
its pofterior furface is inferted the tendo 
achillis ; in :ts interior fide there is an ex- 
cavation, intended to give fafe paflage to 

_ the veffels running to the metatarfus and 

| toes. 

CALCANTHUM, or CHaLcaNTHUM. 

See the article CHALCANTHA. 

CALCAR, in anatomy, the fame with 

calcaneum., See the article CaLca- 
NEUM. 

Catcar, in glafs. making, a fort of oven, 

‘or reverberatory furnace, in which being 
well-heated, the cryftal frit, or bollito, 
is made, 
This furnace is made in the fafhion of an 
‘oven, ten feet long, feven broad in the 
wideft part, and two feet deep, On one 
fide of it is a trench fix inches {quare, the 
upper part of which is level with the cal- 
car, and feparated only from it at the 
mouth, by bricks nine inches wide. Into 
this trench they put fea coal, the flame 
of which is carried into every part of the 
furnace, and is reverberated from the 
roof upon the frit, over the furface of 
which, the fmoak flies very black, and 
goes out at the mouth of the calcar; the 
coals burn on iron grates, and the afhes 
fallthrough. See the article Gass. 

CALCAR, in geography, a town of the 
dutchy of Cleves, and circle of Weftpha- 
lia, in Germany ; eaft longitude 5° 50’, 
and north latitude 51° 45’. 

CALCARIOUS, in general, denotes fome- 


CALCIS OS, in anatomy. 


cal pulverization. 

With regard to its obje&, calcination 
refpeéls not fo much the diffipation of the 
volatile parts, although that be an effect 
it very often produces, as the comminu- 
tion, or, at lealt, the foftening of a bo- 
dy. And as folid bodies are reducible to 
a powder by many different operations, 
hence we find, in chemical writers, the 
terms of calcination by a dry way, cal- 
cination by moifture, and philofophical 
calcination. The firft method, however, 
alone, is, properly fpeaking, called cal- 
cination. 

Calcination includes alfo the folution of 
metalline bodies by corrofive fubftances, 
Calcination, according to Dr. Freind, | | 
who attempts to folve its phenomena from 
certain lemmata proved by geometrical 
writers, and particularly by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, and Dr. Keil, is the effe&t of 
liquefa&tion continued, wherein the more 
volatile corpufcles fly off, and the par- 
ticles of the fire enter the body in fuch 
plenty, and immediately mix themfelves 
therewith, that it can no longer appear in 
the form of a fluid ; and hence, fays he, 
the weight of the calcined body is increaf- 
ed; and vitrification is no more thana 
degree of calcination : as common glafs 
is made by a continued fufion, which 
throws off the lighter and more droffy 
particles. Hence the gravity of the glafs 
exceeds that of the materials of which it 
is compofed. 

See the article 
CALCINEUM, 


CALCULARY, ina pear, a congeries of 


ftony 
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fiony concretions, fometimes found in the 
fubftance of that fruit. 
‘The calculary isa diftemperature to which 
fome kinds of pear are very liable. 

CALCULATION, the aé& of computing 

feveral fums, by adding, fubtraGing, 
multiplying, or dividing. See the ar- 
ticles ARITHMETIC, ADDITION, &c. 
Several people of Africa, America, and 
Afia calculate by means of cords, upon 
which they tie knots. 
Ap error in calculation is never protected 
or fecured by any fentence, decree, @c, 
for in ftating accounts it is always un- 
derftood that errors of calculation are ex- 
cepted. 

CALCULATION is more particularly ufed 
to fignify the computations in aftronomy 
and geometry, for making tables of Jo- 
garithms, ephemerides, finding the time 
of eclipfes, &c. 

CALCULATION of clock and watch work. 
See Clock and WaTcuH, 

CALCULUS, in natural hiftory, properly 
denotes a little ftone or pebble. See the 
article PEBBLES. 

CALCULUS, of CALCULUS HUMANUS, in 
medicine, the ftone in the bladder or 
kidneys. See the article Srong. 

‘CALCULUS alfo denotes a method of com- 
putation, fo called from the calculi, or 
counters, antiently ufed for this purpole. 
Hence, 

CALCULUS SPECIALIS, Or LITERALIS, is 
the fame with algebra.. See ALGEBRA. 

CALCULUS DIFFERENTIALIS isa method 
of differencing quantities, that is, of find- 
ing an infinitely {mall quantity, which be- 
ing taken an infinite number of times, fhall 
be equal to a given quantity. An infinite- 
ly {mall quantity, or infinitefimal is a por- 
tion of a quantity lefs than any affign- 
able one; it is therefore accounted as 
nothing: and hence two quantities only 
differing by an infinitefimal, are reputed 
equal. ‘The word infinitefimal is merely 
refpeétive, and implies a relation to an- 
other quantity ¢ for example, in aftrono- 

‘ my, the diameter of the earth is an infini- 
tefimal in refpe& of the diftance of the 
fixed ftars. It muft not, then, be cen- 
founded with any real ens, or being. 
Infinitefimals are likewile called differen- 
tials, or differential quantities, when they 
are confidered as the differences of two 
quantities. Sir Ifaac Newton calls them 
moments, confidering them as momen- 
tary increnients of quantities: for m- 
ftance, of a line generated by the flux of 
a point, of a furface by the flux of a 
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line, or of a folid by the flux of @ furs 
face. The calculus differentialis, there> 
fore, and the do&tine of fluxions are the 
fame thing, under different names, the 
latter given by Sir Ifaac Newton, and the © 
former by Mr, Leibnitz, who difputes 
with Sir Ifaac the honour of the difeove- — 
ry. There is, however, one differénce . 
between them, which confifts in the man<_ 
ner of exprefiing the differentials of quan-__ 
tities: Mr, Leibnitz, and moft foreigners, 
expre{s them by the fame letters as vari- 
able ones, prefixing only the letter d. ~ 
Thus the differential of x is calleddx, — 
and the differential of y, dy. And dx 
is a pofitivé quantity if 4 continually _ 
increafe, and a .negative quantity fe 

x decreafe. We, on the other hand, 
following Sir Taac Newton, inftead of 
dx, write x (with a dot over it), and — 
inftead of dy, y. But foreigners reckon 
this method not fo commodiousas thefor- 
mer, becaufe if differentials were to be 
differenced again, the dots would occas — 
fion great confufion ; not to mention, that 
printers are more apt to overlook a point — 
than a letter, Mi 
Now as permanent quantities are alway 
exprefied by the firit letters of the alpha 
bet, dao, db = 0, dc= 03; wherefor 
d(x +y—a)zdu+dy, and d(x—ye 
a)=dx— dy. The difference of qran- 
tities, then is-eafily performed by the ade. 
dition or fubtragtion of their compounds. 
To difference two quantities that multi- 
ply each other, as xy, multiply the dif- 
ferential of one faétor into the other face 
tor, and the fum of the two fadlors, is — 
the differential required. Thus the difs 
ferentials of xy willbe xdy+-y dx, that 
isd(xy)=x dy +ydx. Again, if there 
be three quantities mutually multiplying .» 
each other, the fa&ium of the two mult” 
be multiplied into the differential of the — 
third; thus fuppo vay: letowoet, . 
and vy will be== ty; confequently an 
(vx) tdytydt: butdtmudwtx 
dy. Tf thefe values therefore are fubiti- 
tuted in the antecedent differential 4 + 
Jydt, i follows that d(v xy )=zwxdy+ 
uydx-+-xydy, In the fame mannermut 
we proceed when the quantities tobedii- 
ferenced are’ more than-three.. But if, — 
while one variable quantity increafes, the. 
other, », decreafes, it is evident: a ou 
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ydx—xdy will be the differential 
ay. i 
The rule for differencing quantities that 
mutually divide each other, is firt to 
a the differential of the divifor in- 
kk Ri 
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to the dividend, and on the contrary, the 
. differential of the dividend into the divi- 
for. 2. Tofubtra& the firt product from 
the laft. 3. To divide the remainder by 
the {quare of the divifor, and the quo- 
tient is the differential of ‘the quantities 
mutually dividing each other, For in- 
ftance, Jet xy:uz be to be differenced : 
fuppofe xy=t, andvz=w; then x y:uz 
will be equal tot: w,. But d(t:w) = 
(wdt—tdw):w*; anddtmxdy+ 
dx,dwiavdz4+zdvu. Wherefore d 
Ci:w)ad (xyruzJ= (wxxdy+uxydx 
—xyudz—xyzdv):v* %*. For a tar- 
ther account of the ducirine of differen- 
tials, fee the article FLUXIONS. 
CALCULUS EXPONENTIALIS, among ma- 
thematicians, a method of differencing 
exponential quantities, and fumming up 
the differentials of exponential quantities. 
By an exponential quantity is meant a 
power, the exponent of which is variable, 


as age a’. In order to difference an 
exponential quantity, nothing elfe is re- 
‘guired than to reduce the exponential 
yuantities to logarithmic ones, upon 
which the differencing is managed as in 
~ Jogarithinic ones. For inftance, fuppofe 

the differential of the exponential quanti- 


ty x were required, 
Let xIJ =x 
then will y/x=—/z 
Ixdytydx:xrdz:% 
4 ala dy+xydx: x= dz 
That isx!/xdy+yx? dx—dz. If 
the exponential quantity to be differenced 


J 
be of the fecond degree, as v5 fuppofe 


sng 
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as before wv 
then will x? Jw —/z 

CP lxdypyx? Tax Nope duivrde:e 
2 (2 lady yz "dxylu-xxl doumde 
that is, 


a* (x? Ixdy tyn) "dx lope Ux 
agra 
‘or, 
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By the fame method may be found the 
differential of an exponential quantity of 
‘any power. This calculus was inyented 
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by Mr. John Bernoulli, and is ufed in 


inveltigating the properties of exponential 
curves. Sce Exponential CuRVE. 


CALCULUS INTEGRALIS, or SUMMATO= 


RIUS, isa method of fumming up differ- 
ential quanties ; that is, from a differ- 
ential quantity given, to find the quan- 
tity from whofe differencing the given 
differential refults. 

It is the inverfe of the calculus differenti- 
alis; whence the Englifh, who ufually 
call the differential method fluxions, give 
this calculus, which afcends from the 
fluxions to the flowing quantities, or, as 
Wolfius and other foreigners exprefs it, 
from the differences to the fums, the 
name of the inverfe method of fluxionss 
See the articles FLUENT and FLUXION. 
Let s be the fign of the fum, or integral 
quantity, fo that sydx may denote the 
integral of the differentialy dx. To in- 
tegrate or fum up a differential quantity, 
x. It is demonftrated that sdx=x. 2°. 
s(dxdy) —xmpy. 3°. s (xdytydx) 
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(ydx—xdy):y*=x:y. Of thefe the 
fourth and fifth cafes occur moft fre- 
quently, in which the differential quane 
tity is integrated, if a variable unity is 
added to the exponent, and the fum di- 
vided by the new exponent, multiplied 
into the differential of the root, as in the 
fourth cafe by (m—1+41) dx, that is, by 
max. 
If the differential quantity to be integrat- 
ed, do not come under any of thefe for- 
mulas, it muft either be reduced to an 
integrable finite, or an infinite feries each 
of whofe terms may be fummed. 
‘This calculus is applied to geometry, in 
the quadrature and reétification of curves, 
in cubing folids and meafuring their fur- 
faces, in the inverfe method of tangents, 
and in'the doétrine of logarithms, 
Jt may be remarked, that as in the ana- 
lyfis of finites, any quantity may be raif- 
ed to any given power; but, wice Ver fay 
the root cannot be extracted out of any 
number required: fo in.the analyfis of 
infinites, any variable or flowing quanti- 
ty may be differenced; but, vice verfay 
any differential cannot. be integrated, 
And as in the analylis of finites, we are 
not yet arrived at a method of extraéting 
roots of all equations, fo neither has the 
integral calculus arrived at perfeétion : 
and as in the former we are obliged to 
have recousfe to approximation, fo ia the 
Jatter 
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Jatter we have recourfe to infinite feries, 
when we cannot attain to a perfeéct inte- 
gration. See the article SERIES. 

CALDARIUM, in the antient baths, a 
certain vault, or room, made fo as to 
colleét the vapours, and produce fweat- 
ing: whence it fignifies a hot-houfe, 
bagnio, ftove, or fweating-room. 

CALEFACTION, the produion of heat 
in a body fromthe aétion of fire, or that 
impulfe impreffed by a hot body upon 
other bodies about it. This word is ufed 
in pharmacy, by way of diltinétion from 
cofétion, which implies boiling ; whereas 
calefa&tion is only heating a thing. 

CALENBURG-CASTLE, the capital of 
a dutchy of the fame name, in lower Sax- 
ony, in Germany, fituated upon the ri- 
ver Leine, about fifteen miles fouth of 
Hanover: eaftlongit. 9° 40’, and north 
lat. 52°20’. 

CALENDAR, calendarium, a diftribution 
of time, accommodated to the various 
ufes of life, but more efpecially fuch as 
regard civil and ecclefiaitical polity ; in 
which fenfe it differs nothing from the 
modern almanacs. See ALMANAC. 
The firft calender was made by Romulus, 
who divided the year into ten months on- 
ly, beginning on the firft day of March, 
and containing 304 days, in which time 
he imagined the fun performed his courfe 
through all the feafons. 

This calendar was reformed by Numa 
Pompilius, who added two months more, 
viz, January and February, placing them 
before March : his year began on the firft 
of January; and confifted of 355 days. 
This was afterwards improved by Julius 
Cefar, and was by him called the julian 
account, which reduced the year to 365 
days, 6 hours ; and was retained in moft 
proteftant countries, and in our nation 
till the year 1752. This year is difpof; 
ed into quadriennial periods, whereof the 
three firlt years, which were called com- 
‘mons, confifted of 365 days, and the 
fourth biffextile, of 366. See the article 
BissEXTILE. 

‘The julian account was afterwards cor- 
rected by pope Gregory XIII. which on 
that account obtained the name of the 
gregorian calendar, or new ftile, the ju- 
lian being called the old ftile: and tho’ 
the gregorian calendar be preferable to 
the julian, yet it is not without its de- 
fe&s: perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and Ca(- 
fini imagine, it is impoflible ever to bring 
the year toa perfect jufnels, For an ace 
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count of the difference of thefe computa- 
tions, fee the article BissEXTILE,. 

Julian chriftian CALENDAR, that wherein 
the days of the weck are determined by 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, by 
means of the folar cycle; and the new 
and full moons, efpecially the pafchal full 
moon, with the feaft of eafter, and the 
other moveable feafts depending thereon, 
by means of golden numbers ughtly dif- 
pofed through the julian year, See the 


articles CyCLE, DominicaL LETTER, © 


and GoLDEN NuMBER, 

Gregorian CALENDAR, that which, by 
means of epaéts rightly difpofed, through 
the feveral months, determines the new 
and full moons, and the time of eafter, 
with the moveable feafts depending theres _ 
on, in the gregorian year. Therefore 
the gregorian calendar differs from the 
julian, both in the form of the year, and 
in that epaéts are fubfituted inftead of 
golden numbers. See the article EPACT. | 

Reformed, or correéied CALENDAR, that 
which, fetting afide golden numbers, 


epacts, and dominical letters, determines _ 
the equinox, with the pafchalfull moon, 


and the moveable feafts depending on 


on, by aftronomical computations, ac= — 


This 


cording to the rudolphine tables. 
calendar was introduced among the pro- 
teftant {tates of Germany in the year 1700, 
when 11 days were, at once, thrown out 
of the month of February, by which 
means the corrected ftile agrees with the 
cregorian. ” 
CALENDAR brothers, fratres calendarii, a 
fort of devout fraternities, compofed of 
ecclefiaftics as well as lay-men ; whofe 
chief bufinefs was to procure maffes to be 
faid, and alms aiftributed, for the fouls 
of fuch members as were deceafed. 
They alfo made Jaws and regulations for 
church difcipline within their feveral di- 
ftriéts ; which became of force by being 
confirmed by abbots or other prelates. 
‘They received legacies and donations of 
money, lands, &c, out of which they de- 
frayed the charge of obits, wax-candles, 
and the like; what remained was fpent 
in a collation in memory of the dead, 
They were alfo denominated calend bro 
thers, by reafon they ufually met on the 
calends of each month, though in fome 
places only once a quarter. a 
Aftronomical CALENDAR, an inftrument en- 
graved upon copper-plates ; printed on 
paper, and pafted on board, with a brafs~ 
flider which carriss a hair, and fhews by 
Kkka 
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infpection a 


infpeStion, the fun’s meridian altitude, 
right afcenfion, declination, rifing, fet- 
ting, amplitude, &c. to a greater exact- 
nefs than our common globes will fhew, 
CALENDER, a machine ufed in manu- 
faStories, to prefs certain woollen and 
filken ftuffs, and linens, to make them 
fimocth, even, and glofly, or to give 
_ them waves, or water them, as may be 
feen in mohairs and tabbies. This in- 
ftrument is compofed of two thick cylin- 
ders, or rollers, of very hard and polifh- 
éd wood, round which the ftuffs, to be 
calendered, ure wound: thefe rollers are 
placed crofs-ways between two very thick 
boards, the lower ferving asa fixed bafe, 
and the upper moveable, by means cf a 
thick ferew, with a rope faftened to a 
f{pindle, which makes its axis: the upper- 
motft board is loaded with large ftones ce- 
mented together, weighing 20000 Ib, or 
“more. It is this weight that gives the 
_ polifh, and makes the waves on the ftuffs 
|. about the rollers, by means of a fhallow 
_ Indenture or engraving cut in it. 
mF Paris they have an extraordinary ma- 
chine of this kind, called the royal calen- 
_ der, made by order of M. Colbert; the 
Jower table or plank of which is made of 
a block of fmooth marble, and the upper 
~ lined at bottom with a plate of polifhed 
He COppere et 
© There are alfo calenders without wheels, 
which aré wrought by a horfe harnefled 
to a wooden bar, which turns a large ar- 
- bor placed upright ; at the top of which, 
on akind of Janthorn, is wound a rope, 
the.two ends of which being faftened to 
the two extremities of the upper plank of 
the engine, give it motion, But the horfe 
calender is in lefs efleem than the wheel 
kind, as the motion of this latter is more 
. equable and certain. 
 CaenneER alfo denotes the workman who 
' = manages the machine above defcribed ; 
applying the cloth ox ftuff underneath, af- 
ter having firft wound it on the rollers. 
CALENDERS is alfo the name of a fort of 
derviles {pread through Turky and Perfia, 
whofe order is not in general efteem 
" * among the Mahometans, as being reput- 
- ed lefs abftemious and ftrigt in morals 


> than fome other orders, 
~. CALENDRING, the paffing of cloths 
» through the calender. See the article 
- CALENDER. ' 
We read of calendring worfteds. To 
improve linen farther, the drapers get fe- 
-. ‘eral forts of their cloths calendred ; 
whereby their threads are made to lie fat- 
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ter and fmoother. Houghton defcribes 
calendring as performed by rolling the 
cloths on great wooden rollers, and lay- 
ing them under a huge wooden box full 
of weighty materials, which is drawn by 
a horie to and fro on feveral of thefe 
rollers. ™ 

CALENDS, calende, in roman chronology, 
the firt day of each month, fo called 
from the greek xargy, to proclaim: it 
being cuftomary, on thofe days to pro- 
claim the number of holy-days in each 
month.. 

The calends were reckoned backwards, 
or in a retrograde order : thus, the firft of 
May begins the Calends of May; the 
3eth cf April was the fecond of the ca- 
lends of May; the 2gth, the third, &c, 
to the 13th where the ides commence ; 
which are alfo numbered in a retrograde 

So 

order to the sth, where the nones begin, 
and thelfe are numbered after the fame 
manner to the firft of the month, which 
is the calends of April, The rules of 
computation by calends are expreffed in 
the following verfes : 

Prima dies menfis cujufque eft difa ca- 

lende.¢. ~.. 
Sex Maius nonas,Fulius,0fober,& Mars; 
Quatuor at reliqui : habet idus quilibet oc?o; 
Inde dies reliquos omnes dic effe calendas ; 
Quas retro numerans, dices a menfe fe~ 
quente. 

Hence to find the day of our month 
an{wering to that of the calends, to the 
number of days in the preceding month 
add two, and from this fum fubtracting 
the numberof calends given, the remain-~ 
der will be the day of our month: thus 
the fourth of the calends of June is found 
to anfwer to the twenty-ninth of May : 
and fo in other cafes, See the articles 
IpEs and NONEs. 

CALENDULA, MARYGOLD, in botany, 
a genus of the polygamia-neceflaria clafs 
of plants, the compound flower of which 
is yadiated, and the particular herma- 
phrodite ones tubulofe, and lightly divid- 
ed into five fegments of the length of the 
cup: there are no central feeds of the 
difcus; thofe of the periphery are fome- 
times, though rarely, folitary ; they are 
of a membranaceous lubftance, comprefi= 
ed and cordated, 

This plant, among phyficians, pafles for 
alexipharmic and hytteric. 

CALENTES, in logics, a fort of fyllo- 


gilm in the fourth, commonly called ga-. 


lenical, firure, wherein the major propo- 
fition is univerfal and affirmative; and 
* the 


the fecond or minor, as well as the cons 

clufion, univerfal and negative. 

This is intimated by the letters it is com- 

poled of, where the A fignifies an uni- 

ver(al afarmative, and the two E’s as 

many univerfal negatives. Lx. gr. 

CA. Every affli&tion in this world is only 
for a time. 

JEn. No affliftion, which is only for a 

time, ought to difturb us. 

tEs. No affliftion ought to difturb us, 

which happens in this world. 


ficure of fyllogifms, turn this word into 
CEIAntEs, and make it only an indirect 
mood of the firft figure. 

CALENTURE, calentura, in medicine, 


a feverifh diforder incident to failors in 


which is, their imagining the fea to be 
green fields: hence, attempting to walk 
abroad in thefe imaginary places of de- 
light, they are frequently loft. 

The caufe of this fymptom is generally 
fuppofed to be a plethora or vilcidity of 
the juices. The perfon thus affected has 
a fierce look, is very unruly, and at the 
fame time fo eager to get over-board to 
the imaginary green fields, and fo ftrong, 
that fometimes fix men are {carce fufficient 
to detain him. ‘The fymptoms generally 
happen in the night-time, and {cem to be 
mott frequent about the Mediterranean, in 
the hot feafon of the year, and affect chiefly 
the flrongeft, thofe that are young and of 
a fanguine complexion. The pulfe here 
is fometimes fo low, that it can fcarce be 
felt, though fometimes it beats very 
ftrong. The patient feldom complains of 
the ufual fymptoms of a fever. After the 
ftruggle is over, and the diftemper abat- 
ed, adforenefs and heavinefs of the body 
are generally felt. ‘The attack is ufually 
fudden; if this diftlemper be taken in 
time, it feldom proves mortal, 

‘The patient ought to be narrowly watch- 
ed, for fear he fhould fall over-board : 
yet fhould be*encouraged : barley water 
with white wine is a proper drink: all 
malt Jiquors and {pirits are prejudicial in 
general, a flender liquid dict is the moft 
convenient. ‘The firft ftep to be taken in 
the cure is, to bleed the patient; but it 
( fometimes happens in this cafe, that the 
~ weffels are fo full, and the juices fo vilcid, 
» that feveral veffels muft be opened, to ob- 
‘tain the defired quantity of blood; for 
~ which reafon the orifice fhould be made 
pretty large. 

ALF, witulus, in zoology, the-young of 
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The Ariftotelians, notallowing thgfourth , 


hot climates; the principal fymptom of 


CA 1. 
the ox-kind. See the article Bos, 
Among fportfmen, the term calf is ufed 
for a hart or hind of the firft year: the 
fame term is alfo ufed for the young of 
the whale, 

There are two ways of breeding calves 5 
one, when they -are allowed to fuck their 
dams all the year round, chiefly ufed in 
countries where pafture is cheap; and 
the other, when being taken from their 
dams after fucking a fortnight, they are 
taught to drink milk, or milk and water, 
out of atub. The former, however, of 
thefe methods is allowed to make the beft_ 
cattle. ae 

Sea-CaF, the englith name of the phoca of 
authors, See the article PHOCa. 

Ca.r’s-sNouT, in botany, the name of the 
antirrhinum of botanifts. See the article 
ANTIRRHINUM. 

CALIBER, or CALIPER, properly denotes 
the diameter of any body: thus we fay, 
two columns of the fame caliber, the ca- 
liber of the bore of a gun, the caliber of 
a bullet, &c. See CaNNon, &c. 

CALIBER-COMPASSES, the name of an in= 
ftrument, made either of wood, iron, 
fteel, or brafs: that ufed for meafuring - 
bullets confilts of two branches, bending 
inwards, with a tongue fixed to one of 
them, and the other graduated in fach a 
manner, that if the bullet be compreffed 
by the ends of the two branches, and the 
tongue be applied to the. graduated 
branch, it will thew the weight of: the 
bullet. See plate XXXV. fig. 3. 

CALIBER alfo fignifies an inftrument ued 
by carpenters, joiners, and bricklayers, 
to fee whether their work be well {quar 
ed. 

CALICUT, a town fituated on the Mas - 
Jabar-coaft, in the hither peninfula of In- 
dia, fubject to its own prince ; eaft longi- 
tude 75°, and north latitude 11° 20%. 

This was the firft port the Portuguefe 
made in India, after failing round the 
cape of Good-hope. 

ALIDUCTS, in antiquity, a kind of 
pipes, or canals, difpofed along the walls 
of houfes and apartments, ufed, by the 
antients, for conveying heat to feveral re- 
mote parts of the houfe, from one com- 
mon furface. f ‘ 

CALIGA, in roman antiquity, was the 
proper foldier’s fhoe, made in the fandal- | 
fafhion, without upper-leather to cover 
the, fuperior part of the foot, though 
otherwife reaching to the middle of the 
leg, and fafiened with thongs. ‘The fole, 
of the caliga was of wood, like the fabot * 
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fuck full of nails, which clavi are fup- 
pofed to have been very long in the fhoes 
; of the fcouts and fentinels ; whence thefe 
: were called by way of diflinétion, caliga _ 

sl fpeculatorie, as if, by mounting the 
_wearer to a higher pitch, they gave a 
greater advantage to the fight. The 

oy others will have the caligze fpeculatoriz 
to have been made foft and woolly, to 
. prevent their making a noife. 

CALIPH, the fupreme ecclefiaftical dig- 
nity among the Saracens; or, as it is 
otherwife defined, a fovereign dignity 
among the mahometans, velted with ab- 
folute authority, in all matters relating 
both te religion and policy. 

It fignifies in the arabic, fucceffor or vi- 
car: the faracen princes affumed this title 
as defcendants from Mahomet; the ca- 


me Tiphs bearing the fame relation to Maho- 
| met, that the popes pretend they do to 
* Jefus Chrift, or St. Peter. It is at this 


day one of the grand fignior’s titles, as 
fucceffor of Mahomet; and of the fophi 
of Perfia, as fucceffor of Ali. 

CALIPHATE, the dignity or office of ca- 

_ liph. See the preceding article. 

CALIPPIC PERIOD, an improvement of 

the cycle of Meton, of nineteen years, 
which Calippus, a famous grecian aftro- 
nomer, finding in reality to contain nine- 
teen of Nabonaffar’s years, four days, and 
33%, he, to avoid fraétions, quadrupled 
Aes the golden number, and by that means 
made a new cycle of feventy-fix years ; 
which time being expired, he fuppofed 
the lunation, or changes of the moon, 
would happen on the fame day of the 
month, and hour of the day, that they 
m were on feventy-fix years before. 

Pe however, demonftrated, that the 
- calippic period itfelf is not accurate ; 
that it does not bring the new and full 
_moons precifely to their places; but 
brings them too late, by a whole day in 

553 years. See the article CYCLE. 

‘ CALIXTINS, in church-hiftory, a fect of » 
chriftians, in Bohemia and Moravia: the 
principal pointin which they differed from 
the church, was the ufe of the chalice, or 


he unicating in both kinds, 
/ Cares, is alfo a name given to thofe, 


among the lutherans, who follow the fen- 
timents of George Calixtus, a celebrated 
- divine, who oppofed the opinion of St. 
Wk Auguitine, on predeftination, grace, and 
free-will. 
CALKING, or Carquina. See the ar- 
ticle CALQUING, 
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of the french peafants, and its bottom CALKINS, the prominent parts at th 


8 J CAL 
extremities of a horfe-fhoe, bent down- 
wards, and forged to a fort of point, 
Calkins are apt to make horfes trip 3 
they alfo occafion blymes, and ruin the 
back finews. If fafhioned in form of a 
hare’s ear, and the horn of a horfe’s heel 
be pared a little low, they do little da- 
mage ; whereas the great {quare calking 
quite fpoil the foot. 
Calkins are either fingle or double, that 
is, at one end of the fhoe, or at both: 
thefe laft are deemed lefs hurtful, as the 
horfe can tread more even. 

CALL, among hunters, a Jeffon blown up 
on the horn, to comfort the hounds. 

Cats, natural and artificial, among 
fowlers, a fport much pratctifed during 
the wooing feafon of partridges, efpeci 
ally for taking cock-partridges; for whic 
they put ahen into a cage, to call and 
bring them near. The hen-partridge 
fhould be fet near a hedge, in a thin 
open, wire-cage, fo that fhe may be feeng 
at a good diftance: then the net, called 
hallier, fhould be placed quite round the 
cage, each part about the diftance of 
twenty feet: the fowler fhould retire be 
hind the hedge. 

Artificial CALLS are beft made of box, wal4 
nut-tree, or the like: they are formed of 
the bignefs of an hen’s egg, bored thro’ 
from end to end; about the middle therd 
mutt be a hole hollowed within, to th 
bottom; then have a pipe of a fwan 
quill, and the bone of a cat’s foot, open, 
ed at one end, which muft be conveyee 
into the hole at theend, and fo thruft ing 
to the hole at the middle; take afterward 
a goofe quill, opened at both ends, an 
put itin at the other end of the call 
blow into the quill, and it will make t 
like noife as the partridge-cock does. | 

CALLA, in botany, a genus of the g 
nandria-polyandria clafs of plants, hav 
ing no corolla; the fruits are berries 4 
one‘cell each, contaihing many feeds @ 
an oblong cylindrical figure, obtufe g 
both ends. . 

CALLAO, a port-town in a little ifla 
on the coaft of Peru, in South America 
oppofite to Lima; weit longitude 76° 
and fouth Jatitude 12°. 

CALLEN, atown of Ireland, in the coun 
ty of Kilkenny, and province of Lein 
fter, about ten miles fouth-wet of Ki 
kenny ; weft Jongit, 7° 22’, and nort 
latitude 52° 25’. 

CALLICARPA, in botany, a genus of th 
terandria monogynia clafs of plants, q 

ca 
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calyx of whichis a perianthium, confift- 

_ ing of one campanulated leaf, divided in- 

to four fegments at the edge ; the corolla 

is expanded, and confilts of one petal di- 

_ vided alfo into four fegments; the fruit 

' isa globofe, fmooth, berry, containing 

’ four oblong compreffed callous feeds. 

*ALLICO, in commerce, akind of li- 

nen manufacture, made of cotton, chiefly 

_ in the Eaft-Indies, fome of which are 

painted with various flowers of different 

colours; and others that are never dyed, 

‘having a ftripe of gold and filver quite 

through the piece ; and at each end they 

fix atiflue of gold, filver and filk, inter- 
mixed with flowers. This manufa&ture is 
brought hither by the Eaft-India compa- 

' ny, and is re-exported by merchants to 

other parts of Europe, The general wear 

of ftained or printed india callicoes in this 
nation having become a general griev- 
ance, and occafioning unfpeakable diftrefs 
upon ous own manufacturers, they were 

prohibited by flat. 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. 

CALLIFORNIA, a largescountry of the 
Welt-Indies, lying between 116° and 
138° welt longitude, and between 23° and 
46° north latitude. It is uncertain whe- 
ther it be a peninfula or an ifland. 

CALLIGONUM, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
having no flower ; the fruit is an oval, 
compreffed, ftriated, hairy pericarpium, 
with bifid tops, turning backwards ; the 
feed is fingle. 

ALLIGRAPHUS, in antiquity, a co- 

pitt or f{criviner, who tranfcribed, in a 
fair hand, what the notaries had taken 
down in notes, or minutes, being gene- 
rally ina kind of cypher or fhort-hahd, 
which, as they were in that hand, being 

_ underftood by few, were copied over fair, 
and, at length, by perfons who hada good 

_ hand, for fale, &c. 

CALLING the hou/e, in the britith parlia- 
ment, is the calling over all the members 
names, every one anfwering to his own, 
and going out of the houfe, in the order 
in which he is called ; this they do, in or- 
der to difcover whether there be any per- 
fons there, not returned by the clerk of 
the crown ; or if any member be abfent 
without leave of the houfe, 

CALLIPAEDIA, Kadauraidea, the art of 


children. 

© We find divers rules and pra€tices relat- 
ing to this art, in antient and modern 
writers ; among the magi, a fort of medi- 
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getting or breeding fine and beautiful — 


me G ek, 
cines. called ermefia was prefcribed to 
pregnant women, as a means of produ- 
cing a beautiful iffue. Of this kind were 
the kernels of pine nuts ground with ho- 
ney, myrrh, {affron, palm wine, and milk, 
The Jews are faid to have been fo folici- 
tous about the beauty of their children, 
that care was taken to have fome very 
beautiful child (fuch as was Jochanan the 
difciple of Judah, author of the mifchna)} 
«placed at the door of the public baths, 
that the women at going out being ftruck 
with his appearance, and retaining the 
idea, might all have children as fine as he. 
The Chinefe take ftill greater care of their 
breeding women, to prevent uncouth ob- 
jects of any kind from ftriking either 
their fenfe or imagination ; muficians are 
retained to entertain them nightly with 
agreeable fongs or odes, in which are fet 
forth all the duties and comforts of the 
conjugal and domeftic life; that the in- 
fant may take good impreffions even before 
it is born, and not only come forth agree- 
ably formed in body, but well difpofed 
in mind, ‘ 
Callipedia, neverthelefs, feems to have 
been firlt ereéted into a juft art by Claude 
Quillet de Chinon, a French abbot, who 
under the fictitious name of Calvidus 
Letus, has publifhed a fine latin poem, 
in four books, under the title of callipe- 
dia, feu de pulchra prolis babende@ ratione ; 
wherein are contained all the precepts of 
that new art. 
CALLISTIA, in  grecian antiquity, a 
Jefbian fettival, wherein the women pres 


fented themfelves in Juno’s temple, and " 


the prize was affigned to the faireft. There 
was another of thefe contentions atthe fe- 
ftival of Ceres Eleufinia, among the Pax- 
rhafians, and another among the Eleans, 


where the mot beautiful man was pre.’ ~ 
fented with a complete fuit of armour, > 


which he confecrated to Minerva, to 


a 


whofe temple he walked in proceffion, bes 


ing accompanied with his friends, who 


adorned him with ribbands, and crown= 


ed him with a garland of myrtle. 
CALLITRICHE, in asa Wi of the 
monandria digynia clafs of plants, with- 


out any calyx; the corolla confifts of two ~ 
incurved acuminated caniculated, ee. 
our 


fite petals; the fruit is a roundiflr 
cornered compreffed capfule, containing 
two cells; in each of which is a fingle 
oblong feed, 


CALLOSUM corpus, in anatomy, a- | 


whith hard {ubftance, joining the. two 


hemil~ - 


” 


: 
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hemifpheres of the brain, and appears in 


view when the twohemifpheres are drawn- - 


back, | See the article BRAIN. 

In this part Lancifi and {everal others 
‘have fuppofed the foul particularly to re- 
fide. i 


CALLUS, or CaLuosiry, in a general 


fenfe, any cutaneous, corneous, or of- 
feous hardnefs, whether natural or preter- 
natural : but moft frequently it means the 
callus generated about the edges of a fra- 
ure, provided by nature to preferve 
the fractured bones, or divided parts, in 
the fituation in which they are replaced by 
the furgeon. 

A callus, in this laft fenfe, is a fort of 
jelly, or liquid vifeous matter, that fweats 
out from the {mall arteries and bony fi- 
bres of the divided parts, and fills up the 
chinks, or cavities, between them. It 
firft appears of a cartilaginous fubftance, 
but at length becomes quite bony, and 
joins the fractured part fo firmly together, 
-that the limb will often make greater re- 
fiftance to any external violence with this 
part, than with thofe which were never 
broken. 

But as the new flefh in wounds will often 
{prout up too fait, fo will the callus in fra- 
tures, and by this means render the limb 
uneven and deformed; the only meafure 
to prevent this luxuriancy; is by making 
the bandage fomewhat dghter than ordi- 
nary, and wetting it firft with fpirits of 
wine. When the callus is indurated, we 
have no medicine that will deftroy it, or 
take it down: however, the émplaftrum 
“de ranis vigon. cum mercurio, tying a 
plate of lead over it, is prefcribed for 
taking it down. 


CALuLUs is alfo a hard, denfe, infenfible 


knob, rifing on the hands, feet, @c. by 
much frigtion and preffure againft hard 
bodies. 


CALM, in the fea-language, is when there 


is no wind ftirring. 

That tras of fea, to the northward of the 
equator, between 4° and 10° of latitude, 
lying between the meridians of Cape 
Verde; and of the eaftermeft ifland of 
that name, feems to be a place condemn- 
ed to perpetual calms: the little winds 
that are being only fome fudden uncer- 
tain gufts of very fmall continuance, and 
lefs extent. Ihe Atlantic ocean, near 
the equator, is very much fubje&t, nay al- 
ways attended with thefe calms. 


CALMAR, the capital of the province of 


Gothland, in Sweden, fituated on the 
coaft of the Baltic fea, about forty miles 
Hy 3 
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CALMUCKS, certain wandering tribes 0 
CALNE, a borough-town of Wiltthire 


CALOGERI, in church-hifory, monk 


CALOMEL, in the materia medica, 


CAL 
north of Carelfcroon; eaft longititud 
16°, and north latitude 56° 40’. 


hords of Tartars, inhabiting the count: 
north of the Cafpian fea, under the pro 
tection of Ruffia. 


about twenty miles north of Salifbur 
which fends two members to parliament 
weft longit. 2°, and north Jat, ¢1° 30’. 


of the greek church, divided into thre 
degrees, the novices, called archari ; th 
ordinary profeffed,* calied microchemi 
and the more perfeét, called megaloche 
mi: they are likewife divided into ccena 
bites, anchorets, and reclufes. The cod 
nobites are employed in reciting their of 
fice from midnight to fonfet, they a 
ébliged to make three genuflexions at t 
‘oor of the choir ; and returning, to bo 
to the right and to the left, to thelr bre 
thren. The anchorets retire from thi 
converfation of the world, and live i 
hermitages, in the neighbourhood of th 
monatteries; they cultivate a tittle {pq 
of ground, and never go out but on fun 
days and holy days, to perform their dé 
votions at the next monaftery. As fa 
the reclufe, they fhut themfelves up @ 
grottos and caverns, on the tops of mou 

tains, which they never go out of, abaf 
doning themfelves entirely to providence 
they live on the alms fent them by th 
neighbouring monafteries, 


name given to mercurius dulcis, fubl 
mated fix times; the preparation is do 
thus. 
Take corrofive fublimate a pound, pu 
fied mercury nine ounces ; add the quic 
filver to the mercury, reduce to powde 
and digeft them together in a glafs ma 
trafs, in a gentle fand beat, trequenf] 
fhating the veffel, till the whole is un 
ed; when they are thus mixed, increa 
the heat, fo as to fublimate the whol 
take out the fublimate, and ferape off 
acrid part that is found at the top of if 
and if any globules of mercury appe 
feparate them alfo; let the fublimation 
repeated fix times. It is a gentle purg; 
tive, and a very noble attenuant. It 
the greateft of all medicines agai 
worms, and is now the general remec 
in a gonorrhoea. The common 1 
thod of giving it is in a bolus, over nigk 
ten or twelve grains fora dole, and 
purging draught the next morning, & 
Rubbed with an equal quantity of fy 
ph 


CAL 
phur antimonii auratum, itis recommend- 
ed as a powerful and fafe alterative, 
~ CALOPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus 

of the polyandria-monogynia clats of 
plants, whofe corolla confilts of four roun- 
difh, hollow, patent petals, and is larg- 
er than the cup: the fruit is a large glo- 
bofe drupe, with only one cell: the feed 
is a large, fingle, globofe, acuminated 
nut. 

CALOTTE, a cap or coif of hair, fatin, 
or other ftuff: an ecclefiaftical ornament 
in moft popifh countries. See Cap. — 

CaLoTre, in archite&ure, a round cavity 
or depreflure, in form of a cap or cup, 
lathed and plaftered, ufed to diminifh the 
rife or elevation of a moderate chapel, 
cabinet, alcove, Ge, which, without {ich 
an expedient, would be too high for other 

ieces of the apartment. 

CALPE, the mountain, at the foot of 
which, towards the fea, Gibraltar ftands. 
It is half a league in height towards the 
Jand, and fo fteep, that there is no ap- 

roaching it on that fide, 

_ CALQUING, or CALKING, a term ufed 
in painting, &r, where the backfide of 
any defign is covered with a black or red 
color, and the ftrokes, or lines, traced 
through, on a waxed plate, wall, or 
other matter, by pafling lightly over each 
ftroke of the defign, with a point, which 
Jeaves an impreflion of the colour on the 
plate or wall. ; 

CALTHA, MARSH-MARYGOLD, in bota~ 
ny, a genus of the polyandria-polygynia 
clafs of plants; the flower of which con- 
fifts of five large, oval, plane, patent, de- 
ciduous petals: the fruit is fhort, acu- 
minated, patent, bicarinated, and open at 
the upper future ; the feeds are numerous 
and roundifh, and adhere to the upper 
future, 

CALTROP, in military affairs, an inftrus 
ment with four iron points, difpofed in a 
triangular form, fo that titee of them 
are always on the ground, and the fourth 
in the air. They are fcattered over the 
ground where the enemy’s cavalry is to 
pals, in order to embarafs them. 

CaLTROP, in botany, the englifh name of 

- the tribulus cf botanilts. See the article 
TRIBULUS. 

CALVARIA, in anatomy, the hairy fcalp, 
or upper part of the head, which, either 
by difeafe, or old age, grows bald firlt. 
See the articles HEAp and CaLviTigs. 

CALVARY, aterm ufed in popifh coun- 
tries, for a fort of chapel of devotion, 
raifed on a little hill near the city, in me- 

Vex. I. 
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mory of the place where Jefus Chrift wag 
crucified, near Jerufalem. ~__ 

CaLvary, in heraldry, a crofs fo called, 
becaufe it refembles the crofs on which 
our Saviour fuffered. It is always fet 
upon fteps. See plate XKXYV. fig. 4. 

CALVI, a town of the province of Lavoro, 
in the kingdom of Naples, fituated near 
the fea, about fifteen miles north of the 
city of Naples ; eaft longit. 14° 45/, and 
north latitude 41° 14’. 

Catv is alfo the name of a fea-port in the 
ifland of Corfica, fituated on a bay, on 
the weft fide of the ifland, about forty 
miles fouth-weft of Baftia ; eaft longit? 
9° 5’, and north lat. 42° 36’. 

CALVINISTS, in church-hiftory, thofe 
who follow the opinions of John Calvin, 
one of the principal reformers of the 
church, in the XVIth century, a perfon of 
great parts and induftry, and of confider- 
able learning ; whofe doétrine ftill fubfiftts 
‘in its greateft purity at Geneva, where it 
was firft broached, and from whence it was 
propagated, This is the prevailing reli- 
gion of the United Provinces. In Enge 
Jand, it is confined among the diffenters ; 
and, in Scotland, it fubfifts in its utmoft 
rigour, 

The calvinifts are great advocates for the 
abfolutenefs of God's decrees, and hold 
that election and reprobation depend on 
the mere will of God, without any regard 
to the merit or demerit of mankind ; that 
he affords to the ele& an irrefiftible grace, 
a faith that they cannot lofe, which takes 
away the freedom of will, and neceffitates 
all their actions to virtue, , 

The calvinifts believe that God foreknew 
a detérminate number, whom he pitched 
upon to be perfons, in whom he would 
manifeft his glory; and that having thus 
foreknown them, he predeftinated them 
te be holy, in order to which he gives 
them an irrefiftible grace, which makes 
it impoffible for them to be otherwife. 

CALVITIES, or Catvitium, in medi- 
cine, baldnei3, or a want of hair, partie - 
cularly on the finciput, occafioned by the 
moifture of the head, which fhould feed 
it, being dried up, by fome difeafe, old 
age, or the immoderate ufe of powder, 
&c. See the article ALOPECIA, 

CALUMET, a myttic kind of pipe ufed 
by the american Indians, as the enfign of 
peace, and for religious fumigations. It 
is made of red, biack, or white marble ; 
the head refembles our tobacco-pipes, but” 
larger; and is fixed on a hollow reed, to 
hold it for fmoaking: they adorn it with 

Lil rounds 
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sounds of feathers and locks of hair, or 

porcupines quills, and in it they fmoke 

in honour of the fun, efpecially if they 

want fair weather, or rain. This pipeis a 

pafs and fafe condu& amongft all the al- 

lies of the nation who hasit given: in ail 

embaffies the embaffador carries it as an 

emblem of peace, and it always meets 

~ -with a profound regard ; for the favages 

_ are generally perfuaded, that a great mif- 

fortune would befal them, if they violated 
the public faith of the calumet. 

_ CALX properly fignifies lime, but is alfo 
uled by chemifts and phyficians for a fine 
powder remaining after the calcination, 
or corrofion, of metals and other mineral 
fubftances. See CALCINATION. 

CALX ANTEMONIJ is prepared of diapho- 
retic antimony, with three times its 
weight of nitre, and afterwards wafhed 
from its falts:; itis faid to be a good 
diaphoretic. 

~ Calx of tin is called putty ; that of brafs, 
zs uftum: and that of lead, cerufs. See 
Putty, Ais ustuM, and CERuSS. 

CALX NATIVA, in natural hiftory, a kind 
of marly earth, of a dead whitifh colour, 
which, if thrown into water, makes a 
confiderable bubbling and hiffing noife, 
and has, without previous burning, the 
quality of making a cement like lime, or 
plafter of Paris. 

CaLx VIVA, QUICK LIME, that whereon 
no water has been caft, in contradiftinc- 
tion to lime which has been flaked by 
pouring water on it, 

CaLx, in anatomy, the fame with calca- 
neum, See the article CALCANEUM. 
CALYCISTA, an appellation given by 

Linnzus to thofe botanifts, who have 
claffed plants according to the different 
| firucture of the calyx, or cup of the flower; 

fuch was Magnolius. 

CALYPTRA, among botanifts, a thin 
membranaceous involucrum, ufually of a 
conic figure, which covers the parts of 
frutification. ‘The capfules of molt of 
the moffes have cabyptra. 

CALYX, among botanifts, a general term 

exprefling the cup of a flower, or that 
part of a plant which furrounds and fup- 
ports the other parts of the flower. 
The cups of flowers are very various in 
their ftru€@ure, and on that account dif- 
tinguifhed by feveral names, as perian- 
thium, involucrum, fpatha, gluma, @c. 
See the articles PERIANTHIUM, Gc. 

CAM, a river, antiently called Grant, 
which, rifling in Hertfordfhire, runs 

, north-eaft by Cambridge, and afterwards 
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continues its courfe northwards, to thé 
ifle of Ely, where it falls into the river 
Oufe, , 

CAM/FA, in natural hiftory, a genus of 

the femipellucid gems, approaching to 
the onyx ftruéture, being compofed of 
zones, and formed on a cryftalline ba- 
fis; but having their zones very broad 
and thick, and laid alternately on one an- 
other, with no common matter between 3 
ufually lefs tranfparent, and more debaf- 
ed with earth, than the onyxes.—- 
1. One fpecies of the camza is the dull- 
looking onyx, with broad black and white 
zones ; and is the camzea of the moderns, 
and the arabian onyx: this fpecies is 
found in Egypt, Arabia, Perfia, and the 
Eaft-Indies. 2. Another fpecies of the 
camza is the dull, broad-zoned, green 
and white camza, or the jafpi-cameo of 
the Italians: it is found in the Eaft- 
Indies, and in fome parts of America. 
3. The third is the hard camza, with 
broad white and cheinut-coloured veins. 
4. The hard camza, with bluifh, white, 
and flefh-coloured broad veins, being the 
fardonyx of Pliny’s time, only brought 
from the Eaft-Indies. 

CAMAIEU, or CAMEHUIA, in natural 

hiltory, the fame with camza. See the 
preceding article. 
‘This word is alfo ufed to exprefs a ftone 
on which are found various figures and — 
reprefentations of landfkips, &c, formed 
by a kind of lufus nature, fo as to exhibit 
pictures without painting. It is likewife 
applied to any kind of gem on which fi- 
gures are engraven, either indentedly or 
in relievo. ; 

CaMAIEU,.is alfo a term in painting, when 
there is only one colour, the lights and 
fhades being of gold, or on a golden and 
azure ground. It is chiefly ufed to repre- 
fent baffo-relievos. 

CAMALDULIANS, a religious order 
founded b» St. Romau!d, in a little plain, 
onthe mount Apennine, called Camal- 
dali, fituated in the ftate of Florence. 
The manner of life firft enjoined this or- 
der, was that they dwelt in feparate cells, - 
and met together only at the time of 
prayer: fome of them, during the two 
lents of the year, obferved an inviolable 
filence; and others, for the {pace of an” 
hundred days. On Sundays and Thurf- 
days they fed on herbs, and the reff of 
the week only on bread and water, Thee 
conftitutions were, however, a little mo- 
derated fometime afterwards. ‘This her- 
mitage is now accounted very rich. 

CAM- 


CAMBATA, .a city of the province of 
- Cambaia, or Guzarat, in the hither pe- 
ninfula of India; it isa very large city, 
and had once a great trade, now removed 
to Surat ; eaft longitude 72°, and north 
F > lat. a3? 30’. : 
“CAMBER-BEAM, among builders, a 
|. piece of timber in an edifice, cut arch- 
wife, or with an obtufe angle in the 
middle, commonly ufed in platforms, as 
church-leads, and on other occafions 
where longand ftrong beams are required, 
CAMBERED DECK, in fhip-building, 
one that lies compaffing, or higher in the 
middle than at either end; by no means 
. fit for a fhip of war. 
CAMBLET, or CaMLeT, a plain ftuff, 
*  compofed of a warp and woof, which is 
manufaétured on a loom, with two tred- 
dles, as linens and flannins are. 
‘There are cambiets of feveral forts, fome 
of yoat’s hair, both in the warp and 
woof; others, in which the warp is of 
hair, and the woof half hair and half 
filk; others again, in which both the 
warp and the woof are of wool; and 
laftly, fome, of which the warp is of 
wool and the wocf of thread. Some are 
dyed in thread, others are dyed in the 
piece, others are marked or mixed ; fome 
are ftriped, fome waved or watered, and 
fome figured, 
Camblets are proper for feveral ufes, ac- 
cording to their different kinds and qua- 
lities ; fome ferve to make garments both 
for men and women; fome for bed cur- 
tains; others for houfhold furniture, @c, 
See the article MoHair. 
CAMBODIA, the capital of a kingdom 
of the fame name in India, beyond the 
Ganges; eaft long. 104°, and north lat. 
t2° 30', 
The kingdom of Cambodia extends from 
° to. 15° of north latitude, being bound- 
ed by the kingdom of Laos on the north, 
Cochin-china on the eaft,’ thé indian 
ocean on the fouth, and by the bay of 
Siam on the weft. 
CAMBOGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria monogynia cla{s of plants, the 
calyx of which is a perianthium, confitt- 
ing of four roundifh concave deciduous 
leaves, the corolla is made up of four 
roundifh oblong concave petals, with ob- 
long ungues; the fruit is a roundith oc- 
tangular apple, containing eight cells, in 
which are lodged fingle oblong, kidney- 
fhaped compreffed feeds. 
CAMBRAY, a city in the french Ne- 
therlands, fituated on the river Schelde, 
pear its fource; eaft longitude 3° 15’, 
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and north latitude 50° 15’, 
Itis a large and well built city, confider- 
able for its Jinen manufacture, efpecially 
cambricks, which took their name from 
hence. re 
CAMBRICKS, a fbecies of very fine white 
linen, made of flax at Cambray. 
CAMBRIDGE, the capital of Cambridge- 


wie ee: 
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fhire, fituated upon the river Cam, about’ 


fifty-five miles north of London, and fix- 
ty north-ealt of Oxford; eaft longitude 
s’, and north lat. 52° 15’. | 
Cambridge is moft remarkable on account 
of its univerfity, which confifts of fixteen 
colleges, wherein are educated about fif- 
teen hundred ftudents. There are four- 
teen parifhes in the town, which is faid 
to contain about fix thoufand inhabitants. 
New CAMBRIDGE, a town of New-Eng- 


land, about three miles weft of Bofton; | 


likewife remarkable for an univerfity, 
confifting of three colleges ; weft longit. 
70° 4/, and north lat. 42°. 

CAMEA, or Cama, im natural hiftory. 
See the article Came A. 

CAMEL, camelus, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds, of the order of the pecora 5 
diftinguifhed from ihe re(t by having no 
horns. 

This genus comprehends the camel, pro- 

perly fo called, with two bunches on its 

back ; the dromedary, or camel witha 

fingle bunch ; the glama, or peruvian ca- 

mel, with a gibbofe breaft and even back ; 

and the pacos, or camel with no gibbofity 

at all. 

The camel is larger than the dromedary, 

and covered witha fine fur, fhorter as 
well as fofter than that of the ox-kind: 
only about the bunches there grow hairs 

nearly a foot long, It is anative of Afia, 

particularly of Baétria, and makes an 

excellent beaft of burden, See plate 

XXXV. fig. 6. 

CAMELEON, or CHAMALEON, in zo0- 
logy. . See the article CHAMBLEON. 
CAMELFORD, a borough-town of Corn- 
wall, about twenty miles weft of Laun- 
céefton; weft longit, 5°, and north lat. 

50° 40’. Cunt 
It-fends two members to parliament, 

CAMELITA Bos, in zoology, a kind of 
wild bull, with a bunch on its back: 
probably the fame with the di/oz. © 

CAMELLIA, in botany, a genus of the 


monadelphia-polyandria clafs of plants: _ 


the flower confifts of five ovated petals, 
conneéted vertically at the bafe; the frurg, 
is a turbinated, lignofe, and furrowed 
capfule; the feeds are numerous and {maij,- 
CAMELOPARDALIS, in zoology, 4 
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fpecies of cervus, with the fimple horns 


and the forelegs very long. See Cervus.~ Philofophy of the CAMERA OBSCURA, The 


This is one of the moit extraordinary 
animals in the world; when it ftands 

_ ereé&t it meafures to the head not lefs than 
fixteen feet from the ground, and from 

’ the front of the nofe to the tail eighteen 
feet. 

CAMELUS, the caMEL, in zoology. See 
the article CAMEL, 

CAMERA osscuRa,in optics, a machine 
reprefenting an artificial eye, wherein the 
images of external objects are exhibited 
diftin&tly, in their native colours, either 
invertedly, or ereét, 

The camera obfcura, or darkened room, 
is made after two different methods ; one 
is the camera obfcura, properly fo called, 
that is, any large room miade as dark as 
poffible, fo as to exclude all light, but 
that which is to pafs through the hole and 
Jens in a ball, fixed.in the window in the 
faid room, ‘ f 

The other is made in various forms, as 
that of a box, whofe fides fold out, &c. 
for the conveniency of carrying it from 

_ place to place. 

Conftruction of the CAMERA OBSCURA, For 
the conftruétion of a camera obicura, x. 
Darken the room EF (plate XXXV. 
fig. 7.) leaving only one little aperture 

- open, in the window, at V, on the fide 
IK, facing the profpe’ ABCD. 2. 
In this aperture fit a Jens, either plane 
convex or convex on both fides. 3. Ata 
due diftance, to be determined by expe- 

rience, fpread a paper, or white cloth, 

_unlefs there be a white wall for the pur- 

a fe: then on this, GH, the defired ob- 

 - Feéts, ABCD, will be delineated invert- 

_ edly, 4. If you would have them ap- 

pear ereét, place a concave lens between 

the center and the focus of the firft lens ; 
or receive the image on a plane {peculum, 
inclined to the horizon,-under an angle 
of 45°; or by means of two lenies inclod- 
ed in a draw-tube, inftead of one. If the 

aperture does not exceed the bignels of a 

pea, the objects will be reprefented with- 

out any lens atall, 

_-For the conflru&tion of a portable cameva 
ebfcura, the box, or cheft, muft be in 
breadth and length proportionable to the 
different magnitude of the diameter of the 
Jens. In one of the fides fix a lens, and 
white Béper ‘on an oppofite glafs, at a 

_ proper diftance ; and having made a tittle 
hole near the glafs, you may, through 

>, that, fee the images of the objeéis, in a 
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-a diltance for want of requifite light. On 


Cn 


beautiful manner, on the paper. 


following particulars ave to be attended to 
In this philofophical contrivance, Firtt, 
that the lens be extremely good, or free 
from any veins, blebs, @¢, which may 
diftort and blemith the piture. Secondly, 
that the lens be placed dire&tly againg the 
object whofe piure you would have per- 
fectly formed to contemplate, for, if the 
glafs has any other pofition to the abjest, 
the image will be very imperfe&, in- 
dittin&, and confufed. Thirdly, care 
ought to be taken that the ball be fuffici- 
ently large, and the frame in whiclrit is 
placed not too thick, that fo there may be 
faficient room for turning the ball every 
way to take in as many objeéts as poi- 
fible, and to render the ufe thereof more 
complete. Fourthly, the lens ought to 
be of a juft magnitude or aperture; for, 
if it be too fmall, the image will be ob- 
fcure, and the minute parts not vifible at 


the other hand, if the aperture be too 
large, the image will be confuled, and be- 
come indiftinét by too much light. There- 
fore, fifthly, if by experience we find that | 
an aperture of two inches diameter is bet | 
for a lens of fix feet focal diftance, then 
the diameter of any Other lens of a diffe. 
rent focal diftance, ought to be in the 
fubduplicate ratio of fix to the faid focal 
diftance, that the objeét, or its image ra- 
ther, may be equally bright and difting - 
in both. Sixehly, we ough? not to at- 
tempt to exhibite a pigiure of objrQs'in a 
dark room, unlef3 the fun thines upon; or 
ttrongly illuminates the objeéts; for iiere” 
day-light is not fufficient for this purpole, 
the greateft beauty in this phenomenon 
being the exquifite appearance and con-_ 
trafts of lights and thadews, none of 
which can appear but from an objec 
placed in the iun-Seams, without which 
every thing locks dark and dull, and — 
makes a dilagreeable figure. Therefore, — 
feventhly, the window or the fide of the | 
room where the {cioptric ball is ufed,’ 
ought to look towards that quarter di- 
reftly upon which the fun thines, that fe 
the illuminated fides of objects may pre- 
fent themfelves to the lens, and appear 
more giorious in the picture. Eighthly, 
it is ealy to inter, that the beft time of 
the day for this experiment is about 
neon, becaufe the dun-beamsare ftrongeft, 
and of courfe the picture mof luminous 
and diftinét: allo, that a’north window 4 
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is the bet; though, for viewing the tha- 
dows in greateft perfeGlions, an ealt or 
weft window will anfwer the end beft, 
Ninthly, as the image is formed only by 
the reflected rays of the fun, fo due care 
fhould be taken that none of the fun’s di- 
reét rays fall on the Jens in the window 3 
for, if they do, they will by mixing with 
the former greatly difturb the picture, 
and render it very confufed and unplea- 
fant to view, Tenthly, as white bodies 
refle&t the incident rays moft copioufly, 
and black ones abforb them molt ; fo, to 
make the picture moft perfeét, it ought 
‘to be received upon a very white furface, 
as paper, painted cloth, a wall, &c. bor- 
dered round with black, fo that the colla- 
teral rays which come from on each fide 
the object may be Gifled, and not fuffered 
to dilturb the piéture by reflection. 
_'Thefe are the neceffary precautions for 
the due ordering of the various circum- 
ftances of this experiment. We fhall 
now enumerate the principal phenomena 
of the dark chamber. The firft of which 
is, that an exact and every way fimilar 
image is formed of an external object ; 
for pencils of rays, coming frem all parts 
of the objeét, will reprefent thofe points 
in fuch a manner and pofition, as will be 
very proportional and correfpondent to 
their refpective pofitions and diftances in 
the object, fo that the whole in the image 
fhall bear an exact fimilitude or likenef$ 
of the objeét'in every refpeét, The fe- 
cond phenomenon is, that the image will 
bear the fame proportion to the object, 
whether a line, fuperficies, or folid, as 
their diftances from the glaf{s refpettively, 
Hence the larger the focal diftance of the 
glafs, the more ample will be the pi€ture 
of the fame object, but the lefs will be the 
{pace or compafs of the plan, or refpec- 
tive view. ‘The third phenomenon is, 
that the image or picture of the object is 
inverted; and this is not the effect of the 
pial but the crofling the rays in the 
ole through which they pafs into the 
room; for, if a very fmall hole were 
made in the window-fhutter of a darken- 
ed room, the objeéts without would be all 
_ feen inverted, thofe which come fiom the 
wpper part of the objeé&t going to the 
lower part of the image, and vice verfa. 
All that the glafs does is to render the 
image difting, by converging the rays of 
every pencil to their proper focus in the 
i€ture, the pofition of each point being 
the fame as before. ‘The fourth pheno- 
wgnon is the motion or reft nf the feveral 
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parts of the pi€ture, according as thofein 
the object are in either ftate, The reafon 
of this is very obvious ; and this it is 
what gives life and fpirit to the painting 
and portraits of nature, and is the only 
particular inimitable by art. And, in- 
deed, a more critical idea may be form- 
ed of any movement in the picture of a 
darkened room, than from obferving the 
motion of the objeét itfelf: for inftance, 
a man walking in a piéture appears to 
have an undulating motion, or to rife Up 
and down every ftep he takes ; whereas 
nothing of this kind is obferved in the 
man himfelf, as viewed by the bare eye, 
The fifth phenomenon is the colouring 
of the optic pifture ; every piece of ima- 
gery has its proper tints and colours, and 
thofe always heightened and rendered 


more inten(e than in the objet; fo that - 


in this refpeét it is an improvement of na- 
ture itfelf, whereas the art of the greateft 
matter can only pretend to a diftant re- 
femblance and faint imitation. ‘The rea- 
fon why the image is coloured is, becaufe, 
the feveral points of the objeét refle@ting 
feveral forts of coloured rays to the glafs 


and in 


thofe rays will give a reprefentation oboe 


thofe feveral parts refpettively, 


their own colour, and therefore in thofe — 


of. the obje&t; but thofe colours will be 
heightened, becaufe they are crouded 
into a lefs fpace. The fixth phenome- 
non is the claro obfcuro, as the Italians 
call it; that is, the intentity of light and 
fhadow in the pifture: and this as well 
as the colouring is greatly heightened, 
above what it is in the obje&t, by reafon 
of the leffer area of the piéture. Here 
every light and every, fhade is expreffed i 

its proper degree, from the mott brilliant 
in the one to the moft jetty black of the 
other, inclufive of a wonderful variety in 
the feveral parts, arifing from the diffe- 
rent fituations of the feveral parts of the 
objeét, and the different angles of reflec~ 
tion. A jult imitation of nature in the 
diftribution of light and thadows is per- 
haps the moft difficult part of the art of 
painting, and on which its greateft per 
feétion depends, ‘The feventh phzeno- 
menon is the optical perfpeétive, or pro- 
jection of the image, which is not in pla- 
no, or on a plane, as in common per- 
ipective, but on a furface deferibed by the 
revolution of a conic feétion about its 
axis; therefore, though in general a 
plane furface is made ufe of, and may do 
very well in large reprefentations, yet in 
fmajller ones, as thofe of the portable Ca- 
re toile ve A> | mera’s, 
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~ gmera’s, it is neceflary to have the image 
“or piture complete, or every-where well 

_ defined, that it be received upon the fur- 
face of an elliptic figure, and fuch as is 
fuited to the middle diftance of the ob- 
jects. But this is a nicety which few will 
think worth regarding, who do not aim 

- at avery great accuracy indeed in what 
they do. 

We fhall finifh this fubje&t with an obfer- 
vation that may be uftful to perfons con- 
cerned in drawing ; and that is, that, if 
an obje&t be placed juft twice the focal 
diftance from the glafs without, the image 
will be formed at the fame diftance from 
the glafs within the room, and confe- 

uently will be equal in magnitude to the 
obje&t itfelf, 

CAMERARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which 1s a petal of a funnel- 
form, with a cylindraceous long tube, 
ventricofe both at the bale and the top, a 
plane limb divided into five lanceolated 
fegments : the fruit is compofed: of two 
oblong follicles, bent horizontally, ob- 
tufe at both ends, and fending out a lobe 
on each fide, near the bafe; they have 
one cell, with one valve, containing nu- 
merous, oval, and imbricated feeds, in- 
ferted in a large oval membrane, at the 
bafe. 

CAMERATED, among builders, the 
fame with vaulted or arched, 

CAMEBRBLINGO, according to Ducange, 
fignified formerly the pope’s or emperor’s 
treafurer: at prefent, camerlingo is’ no 
where ufed, but at Rome, where it de- 
‘notes the cardinal who governs the eccle~ 
fiaftical ftate, and adminifters juitice. It 

- is the moft eminent office at the court of 
Rome, becaufe he is at the head of the 
weafury. During a vacation of the papal 

chair, the cardinal camerlingo publifhes 

_ edits, coins money, and exerts every 

_other prerogative of a fovereign prince ; 

_be has under him a treafurer general, av- 
ditor general, and twelve prelates called 

_ clerks of the chamber. 

CAMERON-CAPE, a promontory on the 
north part of the province of Honduras, 
in north America, 

CAMERONIANS, a party of prefbyteri- 
ans, which fprung up in Scotland, in 
the reign of king Charles II, They af- 

firmed that the king had forfeited, his 
right to the crown, by breaking the fo- 
lemn league and covenant, which were 
the terms on which he received it. They 
pretended both to dethrone and excome 
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- municate him; and broke out into an 
open rebellion. Upon the revolution, 

. they were reconciled to the kirk, and 
their preachers fubmitted to the general 
affembly of the church of Scotland, in 
1690. : 

CAMILLI, and CamILL@, in roman 
antiquity, a certain number of boys and 
girls, who affifted in the facrifices to the 
gods ; but more efpecially attended the 
flamen dialis. 

CAMINHA, a port-town of Portugal, 
fituated at the mouth of the river Minho, 
aboutten miles north of Viana; weit lon, 
9° 20’, and north lat. 41° 50’. 

CAMIS, or Kamis, ‘in the japonefe af- 
fairs, denote the deified fouls of illuftri- 
ous perfonages, believed to intereft them - 
felves in the welfare of their countrymen : 
in which fenfe they anfwer to the deifi- 
ed heroes of antiquity. See the article 
HERO. 

CAMISADE, in the art of war, an attack 
by furprife in the night, or at the point 
of day, when the enemy is fuppofed 
a-bed. 

CAMMIN, a port-town of Brandenburg- 
Pomerania, in Germany, fituated on the 
eaftern mouth of the river Oder, about 
thirty miles north of Stetin ; eaft longit, 
15°, and north lat. 54°. 

CAMOMILE, or CHAMAMILE, Chame- 
milum. See the article CHAMEMILE. 

CAMP, the ground upon which an army 
pitch their tents. It is marked out by the 
quarter-mafter-general, who appoints 
every regiment their ground, 

The chief advantages to be minded in 
chufing a camp for an army, are to have 
it near the water, in a country of forage, 
where the foldiers may find wood for 
drefling their viétuals; that it have a free 
communication with garrifons, and with 
a country from whence it may be fupplied 
with provifions; and, if poffible, that i1 
be fituated on a rifing ground, ina dry 
gravelly foil, Befides, the advantage: 
of the ground ought to be confidered, a: 
marfhes, woods, rivers, and inclofures | 
and if the camp be near the enemy, witt 
no river or marfh to cover it, the arm) 
ought to be intrenched. An army alway 
encamps fronting the enemy 5 and gene 
rally in two lines, running parallel abou 
five hundred yards diftance; the horfean 
dragoons, on the wings, and the foot i 
the center: fometimes a body of two 
three, or four brigades is encamped be 
hind the two lines, and is called the bod 
of referve. The artillery and bread 
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eae 
_waggons are generally encamped in the 
year of the two lines. A battalion of foot 
» is allowed eighty or an hundred paces for 
| its camp; and thirty or forty for an in- 
- terval betwixt one battalion and another. 
__ A {quadron of horfe is allowed thirty for 
its camp, and thirty for an interval, and 
more if the ground will allow it. 
The difpofition of the hebrew encamp- 
ment was at firft laid out by God himfelf : 
their camp was of a quadrangular form, 
furrounded with an inclofure of the height 
of ten hand’s breadth. It made a fquare 
of twelve miles in compafs, about the 


other, called the levites camp. The 
Greeks had alfo their camps, fortified 
with gates and ditches. The Lacedzemo- 
nians made their camp of a round fi- 
gure, looking upon that as the moft per- 
fe& and defenfible of any form: we 
are vot, however, to imagine, that they 
thought this form fo effential to a camp, 
as never to be difpenfed with, when the 
circumftance of the place required it. 
Of the reft of the grecian camps, it may 
be obferved, that the moft valiant of the 
foldiers were placed at the extremities, 
the reft in the middle. 

‘Thus we learn from Homer, that Achil- 
les and Ajax were pofted at the ends of 
the camp before Troy, as bulwarks on 
each fide of the reft of the princes. 

The camps of the Romans were generally 
of an exaét fquare form, or elle oblong ; 
though this, without doubt, was often 
accommodated to the fituation of the 
place. They were always fortified, and 
a very exaét difcipline maintained in 
them, in order to prevent furprizes from 
_ the enemy. 

Camp is alfo ufed, by the Siamefe, and 
'  fome other nations in the Eaft-Indies, as 
the name of the quarters, which they af- 
fign to the foreigners who come to trade 
with them. 

In thefe camps every nation forms, as 
it were, a particular town, where they 
carry on all their trade, not only keeping 
all their ware-houfes and thops there, but 
alfo Jive in thefe camps with their whole 
families. ‘The Europeans, however, are 
fo far indulged, that at Siam, and almoft 
every where elfe, they may live either in 
the cities or fuburbs, as they hall judge 
| moft convenient. 

Flying Camp, the ground on which a flying 

army is encamped. 
CampP DISEASES are chiefly a bilious fever, 
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the tabernacle; and within this was an-- 


CAM 
malignant fever, fcurvy, fluxes, &c, See 


the articles FEVER and CAMPAIGN. | 
CAMP-HOSPITAL. See HOSPITAL. 


CAMPAIGN, in the art of war, denotes . } 
the fpace of time that an army keeps the - 


field, or is encamped, in oppofition to - 
uarters. 
Venta the healthinefs of the diffe~ 
rent feafons of a campaign, the ingenious 
Dr, Pringle has the following obferva- 
tions: the firlt fortnight or three weeks 
is always fickly, after which the ficknefs 
decreafes, and the men enjoy a tolerable 
ftate of health throughout the fummer, 
unlefs they get wet cloaths. The moft 
fickly part of the campaign is towards 
the end of Auguft, whilft the days are 
ftill hot, but the nights cold and damp, 
with fogs and dews ; then, if not fooner, 
the dyfentery prevails: and though its 
violence is over by the beginning of 
Ofgtober, yet the remitting fever gain- 
ing ground, continues throughout the 
reft of the campaign, and never entirely 
ceafes, even in winter-quarters, till the 
frofts begin. Me likewile obferves, that 

_ the laft fortnight of a campaign, if pro- 

tragted till the beginning of November, 
is attended with more ficknefs than the 
two firft months of the encampment; fo 
that it is better to take the field a fort 
night fooner, in order to return into wins | 
ter-quarters fo much the earlier. 
As to winter-expeditions, though fevere 
in appearance, he tells us, they are at- 
tended with little ficknefs, if the men 
have ftrong fhoes, warm quarters, fuel, 
and provifions enough, 

CAMPANIA, a city of the hither Prin- 
cipate, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu- - 
ated about thirty-five miles fouth. eaft of 
the city of Naples; eaft long. 15° 30’, 
and north Jat. 40° 45’. 

CaMPANIA, or CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, 2 
province of the pope’s territories, in Italy,’ 
extending from the city of Rome fouth- 
eaft, as fay as the frontiers of the king~, 
dom of Naples. ; 


CAMPANIFORM,or CAMPANULATED, i 


an appellation given to flowers refem+ 
bling a bell;, a chayaéteriftic, whereon 
Tournefort eftablifhes one of his clafles 
of plants. See the article BoTany. 
Of campaniform flowers, we meet with | 
four varieties. 1. The bell flower, pro- 
perly fo called. 2. The oblong or tn- 
bular bel!-flower, 3. The bell-flower, 
expanded to a great width at the mouth, 
and confequenily refembling a bafon. 
4 
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4- The globular, or roundith bell-flow- 
er; the mouth of which is narrower than 
its belly. | 


CAMPANOLOGIA, the art or {cience of 


ringing bells. 
An anonymous author has publifhed a 
eampanologia improved, or the art of 
ringing made eafy, by plain and metho- 
dica! rules, and dire&tions for ringing all 
manner of double, triple, or quadruple 
changes, with variety of new peals upon 
5, 6, 7, 8, and g bells ; as alfo the me- 
thod for calling bobs for any peal of tri- 
ples from 168 to 25005 (being the half 
_ peal) alfo for any peal of quadruples or 
cators, from 324 to 11340. 


CAMPANULA, BELL-FLOWER, in bo- 


_ tany, a genus of the pentandria-monogy- 
nia clafs of plants; the flower of which 
confifts of a campanulated fingle petal ; 
the bafe, broad and impervious ; the limb 
lightly divided into five broad, acute, and 
patulous fegments, The neétarium is 
fituated in the bottom of the corolla, and 
is formed of five acute connivent valves. 
The fruit is an angulated roundifh cap- 
fule, with three or five cells, and having fo 
many foramina in the fides, for Jetting 
out the feeds. The feeds are numerous 
and fmall, and the receptacle fixed and 
columnar. 


CAMPBELL-TOWN, a parliament-town 


of Argylefhire, in Scotland, fituated on 
the eaftern coaft of Cantire, about ten 
miles weft of the ifland of Arran; weft 
longitude 5° 10’, and north lat. 55° 35’. 


CAMPDEN,a market-town in Gloucetter- 


fhire, about eighteen miles north-eaft of 
Gloucefter ; weft longitude 1° 50’, and 
north latitude 52°. 


CAMPEACHY, or CAMPECHY, a town 


of the province of Jucatan, on the bay or 

gulph of Mexico ; welt longitude 93°, 

north latitude 19% - 
CAMPEACHY-WOOD, Campecia, in botany, 


the fame with the hematoxylum of Lin- 
~ neus ; otherwife called log-wood. 


It is brought to usin large and thick 
blocks or logs, and is the heart only of 
the tree which produces it. It is very 
heavy, and remarkably hard. Itis not 
eafily cut, but it {plits pretty readily in a 
Jongitudinal dire&tion. 

Campeachy-wood mutt be chofen in large 
and thick pieces, found, and of a deep-red 
colour. It has been long known among 
the dyers ; but it is only of late, that it 
has been introduced into medicine. It 
is found to be an excellent aftringent, and 
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is given, in form of an extra&, in diar. 
rhoeas, with very great fuccefs, 

CAMPEN, a port-town, in the province 
of Overyffel, in the united Netherlands 
near the mouth of the river fel, abou 
forty-two miles nori!-eaftof Amfterdam 
eaft longitude 5° 40’, and nerth lati 
tude 52° 35’, 

CAMPHOR, or CAMPHIRE, in the ma 
teria medica, a vegetable fubftance, of 
particular nature, being neithera refin, no 
a volatile falt, nor an oil, nor a juice, 
nor a bitumen, nor a gum, but a mixed 
body dry, white, tranfparent, and brit- 
tle, of a ftrong and penetrating fmells 
The Indians diftinguith two kinds of it, 
a finer and a coarfer; the finer is the pro- 
duce of Borneo and Sumatra, is very 
rare, and never is fent into Europe; the 
coarfer is the japonefe kind, which is the 
common fort, both in the Indies and in 
Europe. 

‘The camphor, which we meet with in the 
fhops, is alfo of two kinds, differing in 
regard to the degree of their purity, and 
diftinguifhed by the name Br iounh and 
refined camphor. 
The tree, whicli produces camphor, is 
a fpecies of bay-tree, every part of whicla 
abounds with camphor; but it is not 
colleéted from it in the manner of other 
refins, but by a fort of chemical procefs. 
The natives of the places, where the trees 
grow, cut the wood and roots into {mall 
pieces, and put them into large copper 
veffels, which they cover with earthen 
heads, filled with ftraw ; they give a 
moderate fire under them, and the cam- 
phor is raifed in form of a white downy 
matter, and retained among the ftraw ; 
when the procefs is over, they fhake it 
out of the ftraw, and knead it into cakes. 
Thefe cakes are not very compaét, but 
eafily crumble to pieces ; they are mode 
rately heavy, of a greyifh or dufky red- 
difh white in colour, of a pungent {mell, 
and acrid tafte, and are what we call 
rough camphor. 
Refined camphor muft be chofen of a 
perfectly clean white colour, very bright 
and pellucid, of the fame {mell and tafte 
with the rough, but more acrid and pun- 
gent. 
It is fo volatile, that merchants ufually 
inclofe it in lin-feed, that the vifcocity of 
that grain may keep its particles together. 
It has various ufes, as in fire-works, var 
nifh, &c, but its principal ule is in me- 
dicine. There have been great difputes 
among 
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among” phyficians on the fubje& of 
its virtues : fome have declared it to be 
cold, others hot; they argue for its be- 
ing cold, from its abating venery, and 
being good again{t inflammations of the 
eyes ; andi thofe, who account it hot, 
produce, in their favour, its acrid talte, 
fragrant {inell, its inflammability, and the 


great fubtilety and volatility of its parts, 


At prefent, it is much ufed in medicine, 
both intermally and externally. In cafes, 
both of the recent and inveterate lues 
venerea, this medicine, fkilfully prepar- 
ed and applied, has been recommend- 
ed to be ufed inftead of the common fu- 
dorific decoétion of the woods. It may 
alfo be adwantageoufly mixed along with 
the balfanns, or fine turpentines, com- 
monly ufed at the clofe of that diftemper. 
‘Some phyficians have recommended it in 
all inflammatory, putrid, peftilential, and 
even maniacal difeafes. It alfo promotes 
the menfes and urine, and is good in ul- 
cerations of the kidreys and bladder, 

~*~ Camphor may probably be extracted from 
all plants, which abeund with an eflential 
oil ; yet it would differ with regard to the 
fmell, always retaining that of the tree 
from which it is extracted. The reader 
may fee, in the philofophical tranfaftions, 
how Mr. Neuman, a chemilft of Berlin, 
extraéted camphor fr8m_ thyme. 

Artificial Ca MPHOR is prepared with gum 
fandarach, and white vinegar diftilled, 
kept twenty days in horfe-dung, and af- 
terwards expofed a month to the fun to 
dry, at the end of which, the camphor is 
found in form of the crust of a white loaf. 
This is alfo called juniper-gum, and 
mattic. 

CAMPHOR TREE, camphora, the tree from 
which the camphor of the fhops is pre- 
pared, being a fpecies of laurcl. See 
the article LauRus. 

CAMPHORATED, ‘in pharmacy, fome- 
hing impregnated with the virtues of 
camphor. See the article CAMPHOR. 

CAMPHORATED JULEP; See JULEP. 

CAMPHOROSMA, in botany, a genus 
of the tetrandria-monogynia clas of 
plants, the calyx of which is a permanent 
perianthium of one tubulated leaf: there 
is no corolla: the pericarpium is a cap- 
fule of one cell, open at top, and cover- 
ed with the cup; the feed is fingle, oval, 
compreffed, and fhining, 

CAMPION, in botany, a name fometimes 
ufed for the lychnis. See LyCHNis, 

CAMPO-Major, a town of Alentejo, in 
Portugal, about ten miles north of Elvas, 
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and eleven north-weft of Badajox ;. weft 
‘ lorig. 7° 25’, and north lat. 38° 45’. 
CAMPREDON, a town of Catalonia, in 
Spain, about fifty miles north of Bar- 
telona; ealt longitude 2°, and north 
latitude 42° 20. bigs 
CAMPUS, in antiquity, a {pace of ground 
in cities, left without any buildings, not 
- unlike what we call fields or {quares. 


Campus Mait, in antient cuftoms, an 


anniverfary affembly of our anceftors, 
held on May-day, when they confede- 
rated together for defence of the kingdom 
againtt all its enemies. NITES 
CAMPUS MARTIUS, among the Romans, 
a field, by the fide of the Tyber, whete 
the youth exercifed themfelves in warlike 
exercifes, It was fo called, on acedunt 
of a temple that ftood on it, confecrated 
to the god Mars. The confuls, Bratus 
and Collatinus made it the place for hold~ 
ing the comitia or aflemblies of people, 
and, in after times, it was adoriied- with 
a great quantity of fine ftatues, 9 
CAMUS, a perfon with a low flat nofe, 
hollowed in the middle. Wi nae “4 
The Tartars are great admirers of camus 
beauties, Rubruquis obferves, that the 
wife of the great Jenghis Kan, a celebrat- 
ed beauty, had only two holes for a nofe, 
CANADA, an extenfive tract of North- 
America, bounded by New Britain, and 
Hudfon’s. bay, on the north ; by the 
river of St. Lawrence, the Iroquois, or 
five indian nations, the Huron and Tlo- 
nois lakes, on the eaft and fouth; and by 
unknown lands, on the weft. 
Its chief town is Quebec. shkhs 
CANAL, canalts, inhydrography, a kind 
of artificial river, made for the conve+ 
nience of water-carriage. See SLUICE. 
‘The Dutch; or if we can believe theire- 
lations of travellers, the Chinefe; who 
inhabit a country valtly more extenfive 
than that of the Dutch, have fhewn' the 
great advantages refulting from canals to 
a trading people. ‘The antients often 
took great pains to make a communica- 
tion, by water, from one place to ano- 
ther, Several of the kings of Egypt 
have endeavoured to join the Red-fea with 
the Mediterranean, by a canal opened 
from the Red-fea#o one of the arms of 
the Nile, which difcharges itfelf into the 
Mediterranean; and the turkifh Soly- 
man If. employed 150,000 men upon 
this bufinefs to no purpofe. 
There are feveral large canals in France ; 
that of Briare, begun under Henry IV. 
and finifhed under Lewis XIE, eftablithes 
Mom m a com-. 
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a communication between the Loire and 

the Seine by the Loing. There are forty- 

two fluices upon it. But the greateft and 

- moft wonderful work of that kind, and 

at the fame time one of the moft ufeful, 

is, the jun@ion of the two feas, by the 

canal of Languedoc, propofed under 

Francis I. but not finifhed till the time 
of Lewis XIV. 

CaNnat, in anatomy, a duét or paffage 
through which any of the juices flow. 
As x. the femicircular canals,  diftin- 
guifhed by the epithets of the largeft, 
the middle one, and the leaft, in the Ja- 
byrinth of the ear, opening by five ori- 
fices in the veftibule. 2, The canals of 
the auditory nerve, viz. the common 
and larger, in which there are little aper- 
tures into the labyrinth, and the proper, 
narrower, and longer terminating part- 
ly, by a little aperture, in the cavity of 
the cravium, and partly in the aqueduct 
of Fallopius. 3. The canalis arteriofus, 
between the pylmonary artery and the 
aorta of a foetus, which ferves for a pe- 
culjar circulation in the foetus. 4. The 
nafal canal. 5. Thercanalis femilunaris. 
And, 6, The canalis venofus. See the 
articles FOETUS, NOSE, @c. 

Canat of the larmier, the hollowed plat- 
fond or foffita of a cornice, which makes 
the pendent mouchette. | See the articles 
LARMIER, and SoOFFETA. 

CaNnat, of the volute, in thé tonic capital, 
the face of the circumvolutions inelofed 
by a liftel. 

CANALICULATE, or CaNnaLicuLatT- 
ED, fomething hollowed in the manner 
of acanal; thus, we fay, acanaliculated 
leaf, a canaliculated (talk. 

*CANARIES, iflands,: to: the number of 
feven, fitwated in the atlantic ocean, be- 
tween 12° 21! of weft longitude, and 
between 27° and 29° north latitude ; the 
mott ealterly of them lying about one 
hundred and fifty miles from cape 
Non on the coatt of Buledulgerid, in 
Africa. 

CANARY, properly fo called, is a con- 
fiderable ifland, about one hundred and 
fifty miles in circumference; tie chief 
town of which is Palma, from whence 
comes the excellent palm-fack, and other 
rich wines. 

It lies in 16° welt longitude, and between 
27° and 28° north latitude. 

CANARY-BIRD, pafer: canarienjis, the 
englith name of the whitifh fringilla, with 
the wings and tail greenifh. 
Canary-birds are natives of the canary- 
iflands, whence they have got their name ; 
but the melody of their voice is fo fweet, 
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that there are few nations in Europe,| 
which do not keep them in cages, where 


they very readily breed. See plate 
XXXVI. fig. 1. 


CANCER, the Cras, in zoology, the 


name of one of the divifions of fquille, 
comprehending all thofe with fhort.- tails. 
See the article SQuiLLa, 

Crabs are a well-known fhell-fith, of 
which there are a great many {pecies ; as 
the common large crab, the fpider crab, 
the molucca-crab or king-crab, the little 
wooly crab, the prickly long armed- 
crab, &c. See plate XX XV. fig. 5. where 
n° 1 reprefents the common great crab, 
and n® 2, the fpider-crab, 


CANCER, in medicine, a roundifh, une- 


qual, hard, and livid tumour, generally 
feated in the glandulous parts of the body, 
fuppofed to be fo catled, becanle it ap- 
pears at length, with turgid veins fhoot-. 
ing out from it, fo as to refemble, as it 
is thought, the figure of acrab-fifh ; or, 
as others fay, becaufe, like that fith, 
where it has once got, it is fcarce poffible 
to drive it away. 
Cancerous, or {chirrous tumours, often 
appear fpontaneoufly, without any evi- 
dent caufe, and feem peculiar to certain 
conftitutions ; at other times, they may 
be accidental, or proceed from fharp, 
corrofive, or other coagulating juices in | 
the body, errors in the non-naturals, a | 
ftoppage in the neceffary evacuations, | 
contufion, ffagnation, or coagulation of 
miik in the brealts, &c. 
The cancer is allowed to be the moft ter-_ 
rible evil that befals the body; itis ufu- 
ally cured, while yet a fmall tumour of 
thé bignefs of a nut, or, at moft, a {mall | 
ege, by extirpation. When it feizes the * 
breaft, or is burft into an ulcer, ampu- 
tation takes place. It begins without any 
pain, and appears, at firit, like a chicory- 
pea, but grows apace, and becomes very 
painful. The tumour arifes generally | 
on the lax, glandulous parts, as the | 
‘breafts and emunétories: the reafon af | 
its appearing in the breafts, more than iD 
other parts, is their being full of glands, — 
with lymphatics and blood. veffels among 
them: the fmalleft contufion, compref- 
fion, or punétion extravafates thofe ]i- 
quors, which grow, by degrees, acrimo- 
nious from the cancer. 
The cancer is found in other foft fpungy 
parts of the body ; and there have beea 
fome found in the gums, belly, neck of 
the matrix, ureters, lips, nofe, checks, 
abdomen, penis, thighs, &e, " 
A-cancer, arifing on the leg, is-ca}led a 
lupus > 
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“ Jupus ; on the face and nofe, a noli me 
' tangere. ¢ ‘ 

Caneers are divided, according to their 
feveral ftages, into occult and open or 
~ ulcerated, Occult cancers are thofe not 
arrived at their ftate, or not yet burft: ul- 
cerated cancers are known by their rough- 
ne(s and fullnefs of holes, through which 
ouzes a filthy, ftinking, glutinous matter, 
frequently yellowith ; by their pungent, 
pains, which refembles the pricking of pins; 
by their blacknels ; the {welling of the lips 
of the uleer, and the veins about it, which 
are black, tumid, and varicofe: in acan- 
cer of the breaft, the adjacent flefh is 
fometimes fo confumed, that one may fee 
the cavity of the thorax ; it occafions a 
flow fever, a loathing, oftentimes a faint- 
ne(s, fometimes a dropfy, and laftly death. 
Some cancerous tumours are moveable, 
others fixed ; fome inflamed, others pa- 
lith, In their beginning, they are fome- 
. times no bigger than a pea, but fre- 
quently increafe gradually to the fize of 
a wall-nut, egg, &c. fometimes alfo their 
growth is fudden, and at others flow, fo 
as to continue on the increafe many years 
together, 

All cancers are dangerous, and feldom 
give way to the ufe of evacuating medi- 
cines: they alfo prove more difficult to 
cure, according to their fize, the nature 
and office of the part they affect, the age 
of the patient, &c, Some occult cancers, 
particularly thofe which happen in the 
breafts of women, may remain harm- 
lefs to the body for feveral years, and 
without ulcerating ; though, upon any 
external injury, they may afterwards in- 
creafe, break, and foon prove mortal. 
In this cafe, every thing, that foon raifes 
the velocity of the blood, fhould be care- 
fully avoided, It is pretty much the pre- 
fent fafhion, not to meddle with the cure 
of cancers, whilft occult; but only en- 
deayour to keep them fweet, by the com- 
mon dreffings, when they are ulcerated. 
Others, however, treat them in the man- 
ner following : 

If the patient, afflited with a fmall, re- 
cent, and occult cancer, be at all pletho- 
ric, they generally order phlebotomy ; 
afterwards, if there be any hopes of pal- 
liating the cafe, lenient purgatives to be 
repeated occafionally: iffues alfo have 
their ufe, and may contribute to prevent 
- the farther growth of a recent cancer ; 
a due regimen being carefully obferved, 
whilf they are running. 

Sometimes a cancer happens in the eye, 
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This cafe, if it degenerates into an ul- 
cer, is extremely dangerous, and the 
cure ver certain, efpecially if it feems 
to happen fpontaneoully, is of long ftand- 
ing, or the paticntin years: if the tu- 
mour is recent, it may be attempted to 
be difcuffed ; but if it increafes, fo as to 
endanger the life of the patient, it muft 
either be confumed with cauftics, or, if 
poffible, totally extirpated. When the 
whole ball of the eye is grown cancerous, . 
it has been entirely taken out of its cavity, 
without preventing the diforder from be- 
ing mortal, 

CANCER, in aftronomy, one of the twelve 
figns of the Zodiac, reprefented on the 
globe in the form of a crab, and thus 
marked (5) in books. 

Ptolemy makes it contain only thirteen 
ftars, Tycho Brahe fifteen, Bayer and 
Hevelius twenty-nine, and Flamftead no 
lefs than feventy- one, 

Tt is the fourth fign, reckoning from 
aries, and gives name to one of the qua- 
drants of the ecliptic, 

Tropic of CANCER, in aftronomy, a leffer 
circle of the {phere parallel to the equa- 
tor, and pafling through the beginning 
of the fign cancer. ; 

CANCHERIZANTE, or CANCHERI- 
ZATO, in the italian mufic, a term fig- 
nifying a piece of mufic that begins at the 
end, being the retrogade motion from 
the end of a fong, &c. to the beginning. 

CANDAHOR, the capital of a territory 
of the fame name, fubject to Perfia: eaft _ 
longitude 67°, and north latitude 33°. - 

CANDIA, the modern name of Crete, an 
ifland fituated in the Mediterranean fea, 
between 22° and 27° eaft longitude, and 
between 35° and 36° north latitude. 
There is no river of any confequence in 
the whole ifland, which is watered by a 
multitude of rivulets; whereof Lethe is 
one. Here too is mount Ida, fo much 
celebrated in the writings of the an- 
tients. 

Canpb1a or MutiuM, is the capital of the 
above ifland, fituated on its northern 
coaft, in 25° eaft longitude, and 35° 30° 
north latitude, 

CANDIDATE, a 'perfon who afpires to 
fome public office. 

In the roman commonwealth, they were 
obliged to wear a white gown, during 
the two years of their foliciting for a 
place. This garment, according to Plu- 
tarch, they wore without any other. 
cloaths, that the people might not fuf- 
pect they concealed money for purchafing 
Mmm 4 votes 5 
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wotes; and alfo, that they might the 
more eafily fhow to the people, the fears 
of thofe wounds’ they had received in 
fighting for the defence o common- 
wealth. vie 
CANDIDATI Mitirtes, an order of 
foldiers,; among the Romans, who éérved 
as the emperor’s body-guards, to de- 
fend him in battle, They were the tal- 
Jeft and the ftrongeft of the whole troops, 
and moft proper to infpire'terror. ‘They 
were called candidati, becaufe cloathed 
in white, either that they might be more 
confpicuous, or becaufe they were confi- 
dered in the way of preferment. 
CANDISH, a province of the hither Ine 
dia, bounded by Chitor and Malva, on 
the north ; by Orixa, on the eaft; by 
Decan, on the fouth ; and’ by Guzurat, 
on the weft : it is fubjeé& to the mogul. 
CANDLE, a fmall taper of tallow, wax, 
dr {perma ceti; the wick of which is come 
inonly of feveral ‘threads of cotton, fpun 
and twifted together. 
A tallow-candle, to be good, muft be 
half fheeps, and half bullocks’ tallow, 
for hogs tallow makes the candle gutter, 
and always gives an offenfive fel], with 
a thick black fmoke. The wick ought 
to be pure, ‘fufficiently dry, and pro- 


- perly twifted, otherwife the candle will 


emit an unconftant vibratory flame, which 
js both prejudicial to the eyes,’ and infuf+ 
ficient for the diftiné&t iflumination of 
Bbjets.) ; 

There are two forts of tallow-candles ; 
the one dipped, the other moulded ; 
the former are the common candles; the 
others are the invention of the fieur le 
Brege, ‘at Paris. © ‘ 
As to the method of making candles, in 
_ general; after the tallow has been weigh: 
ed, and mixed in the due propottions, it 
is cut ‘into~ very fmall pieces, that it 
may melt the fooner; for the.tallow in 
_ lumps, as’ it comes from the butchers 
., would be in danger of burning or turn- 
ing black, if it-were left too long over 
the fire: Being’ perfeétly melted and 
fkimmed, they pour a certain quantity 
of water into -it, proportionable to 
the quantity of tallow. This ferves to 
precipitate, to the bottom of the veffel, 
the impurities of the tallow, which 
may haveefcaped the fkimmer. . No wa- 
cer, however, mult be thrown into the 
tallow, “defigned for the-three firlt dips, 
becaale the'wick, being ftill quite dry, 


. would imbibe the water, which makes the 


éandies crackle in burning, and renders 
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them of bad ufe. The tallow, thus 
melted, is poured into a tub, through a 
coarfe fieve of horfe-hair, to purify it 
ftill more, and may be ufed after having 
ftood three hours. It will continue fit for 
ule twenty-four hours in fummer, and 
fifteen in winter. — bien 
The wicks are made of foun cotton, 
which the tallow-chandlers bay in fkains, 
and which they wind up into bottoms or 
clues. Whence they are cut out, with 
an inftrument contrived on parpofe, into 
pieces of the length of the candle required ; 
then put on the ftick or broches, or elfe 
placed in the moulds, as the candles are 
intended to be either dipped or moulded. 
Wax candles are made of a éotton or 
flaxen wick, flightly twifted, and cover- 
ed with white or yellow wax. Of thefe, 
there are fevera} kinds ; fome of a conical 
figure, ufed to illumine churches, and.in 
proceffions, funeral ceremonies, &c, See 
the article Taper. : is 
Others of a cylindrical form, ufed on 
ordinary occafions, 
The firft are either made with a ladle or 
the hand, , 
To make wax-candles with the ladle. 
The wicks being prepared, a dozen of 
them are tied by the'neck, at equal di- 
{tances}; round an iron circle, fufpended 
dire@tly over a large bafon of copper tin- 
néd, ‘and full: of melted wax: a large 
ladle full.of this wax is poured gently on 
the tops of the wicks one after another, 
and this operation continued till the can- 
dle arrive at its deftined bignels, with 
this precaution, that the three firft ladles 
be poured on at the top of the wick 5 the 
fourth at the height‘of 2; the filth at 
73 and the fixth at 45 in orderito give 
the candle its pyramidal form, Then the 
candles are taken down, kept warm, and 
rolled and fmoothed upon a walnut-tree 
table, with a long fquare inftrument of 
box, fmocth at the bottom: “>: i” 
As to the manner of making wax-candles 
by the hand, they begin to foften the wax, 
by working: it feveral times in hot water, 
contained in.a.narrow, but deep caldron. 
A piece of the wax is then taken out, and 
difpofed by little and little, around the 
wick, which is hung on a hook in the wall, 
by the extremity oppolite to the neck 5 fo 
that they begin with the big end; dimi- 
nifhing {till as they defcend: towards the 
neck. In other vefpeéts, the method is 
neaily the fame as in the former cafe. 
However, it must be obferved, that in the 
former cafe, water is always uled to dl 
en 
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oil of olives, or lard, tor the hands, &c. 
The cylindrical wax-candles are either 


. made, as the former, with a ladle, or - 


drawn, Wax-candles drawn, are fo 
called, becaufe actually drawn in the 
manner of wire, by means of two large 
rollers of wood, turned by a handle, 


| which turming backwards and forwards 


feveral times, pafs the wick through 
melted wax contained in-a brafs bafon, 
and at the fame time through the holes 
of an inftrument like that ufed for draw- 
ing wire faftened at one fide of the 
bafon, 

Makers of candles are not to ufe melting 
houfes, without due entry thereof at the 
excile-office, on pain of 100]. And to 
give notice of making candles to the ex- 
cife-officer for the duties, and of the num- 
ber, &c. or fhall forfeit 501, Removing 
the candles before weighed by the officer, 
er mixing them with others, is likewife 
liable to penalties. 


| CANDLE is alfo a term in medicine, and is 


réckoned among the inftruments of fur- 
gery. Thus the candela fumalis, or the 
candela pro fuffitu odorata, is a mafs of 
an oblong form, confilting of odorife- 
rous powders, mixed up with a third, 
or more, of the charcoal of willow, or 
lime-tree, and reduced to a proper con- 
fittence with a mucilage of gum-traga- 
canth, ladanum, or turpentine. It is 
intended to excite a grateful fmell with- 
out any flame, to correét the air, to for- 
tify the brain, and to excite the {pirits. 


| Medicated Canpur, or Bovcis, in fur- 


gery, a finmall ftick of wax in form of a 
candle, which furgeons introduce into 
the urethra, either to dilate it and keep 
it open, orto confume carnofities. There 
are two forts of thefe candles, the one 
fimple, and the other compound, The 
fimple are made of wax, of cat-gut, 
or even of Jead; and ‘the intention. of 
them is to keep the canal of the urethra 
properly difttended, Their thicknefs, 
therefore, fhould be proportioned to the 
diameter of that canal. The compound 
bougies are |vaded with fome medicine 
capable of producing a fuppuration, or of 
dettroying carnofities and excrefcences in 
the urethra. ° ; 

Sale or audtion by inch of can- 


’ dle, is when a fimall piece of candle be- 


ing lighted, the byftanders are allowed 
to bid for the merchandize that is fell- 
yng3 but the moment the candle is out, 
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} ften the feveral inftruments, to prevent 
_ the wax from fticking ; and in the latter, 
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the commodity is adjudged to the laft 
bidder. k 

There is alfo. an excommunication by 
inch of candje, when the finner is allow- 
ed to come to repentance while a lighted 
candle continues burning ; but after it is © 


confumed, he remains excommunicated 


to all intents and purpofes. 


CANDLE-BERRY-TREE, in botany, the: 


englifh name of a fpecies of myrica, call- 
ed alfo the virginian myrtle, as being 
common in that country. 

From the berries of this tree, a green 
kind of wax is drawn by boiling, where- 
of they make candles ; and hence is de 
rived the name candle-berry-tree. 


CANDLEMAS, a feaft of the church, 


held on the fecond.day of February, in 
honour of the purification of the virgin 
Mary. Itis borrowed from the prac- 
tice of the antient chriftians, who on 
that day ufed abundance of lights both 
in their churches and proceffions, in me~ 
mory, as is fuppofed, of our Saviour's 
being on that day, declared by Simeon, 
** to be a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
In imitation of this cuftom, the roman 
catholics, on this day, confecrate all the 
tapers and candles which they ufe in their 
churches during the whole year. At 
Rome, the pope performs that ceremony . 


‘himfelf, and diftributes wax-candles to 


the cardinals and others, vho carry them 
in proceflion thro’ the great hall of the 
pope’s palace. This ceremony was pro~ 
hibited in England, by an order of coun- 
cil in 1548. 


CANDLESTICK, an inftrument to hold 


a candle, made in different forms, and of 
all forts of matter. 
The golden candleftick was one of the 
facred utenfils made by Mofes to be plac- 
ed in the jewifh tabernacle. It was 
made of hammered gold, a talent in 
weight, It confifted of feven branches, 
fupported by a bafe or foot. Thefe bran- » 
ches were adorned at equal diftances with 
fix flowers like lilies, and with as many 
bowls and knobs placed alternately, 
Upon the ftock and fix branches of the 
candleftick, were the golden lamps, which 
were immoveable, wherein were put oil 
and cotton, 

hefe feven lamps were lighted every 
eVening, and extinguifhed every morn- 
ing. The lamps had their tongs or fnuf- 
fers to draw the cotton in or out, and 
difhes underneath them to receive the 
iparks and droppings of the oil. This 
candleftick was placed in the antichamber 
bod ‘ ; of. 
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of the fan&uary, on oe fide, and 
ferved to illuminate the altar of perfume, 
and the table of the fhewebread. When 
Solomon had built the ste of the Lord, 
he placed in it ten golden candlefticks, 
of the fame form as that defcribed’ by 
Motes, five on the north, and five on the 
fouth fide of the fanétuary. But after the 
babylonifh captivity, the golden candle- 
fiick was again placed in the temple, as 
3t had been before in the tabernacle by 
Mofes. This facred utenfil, upon the 
defiruStion of the temple by the Romans, 
was lodged in the temple of peace, built 
by Vefpafan ; and the reprefentation of 
it is {till to be feen on the triumphal arch 
at the foot of mount Palatine, on which 
Vefpafian’s triumph is delineated. 
Water-CANDLESTICK, akind of fountain, 
the fpout of which ts raifed upon a pe- 
deftal inform of a large baluftrade, which 
carries a finall bafon like a table or ftand, 
from which the water falls into a larger 
bafon, level with the alleys in a garden. 
CANDY, in geography, the capital of the 
jfland of Ceylon, fituated in the middle 
of the iflands eaf lon. 79°, north lat. 8°. 
Canby, or fugar-CaNDy, a preparation 
of fugar, made by melting and cryfta- 
lizing it fix or feven times over, to render 
it hard and tranfparent. It is of three 
kinds, white, yellow, and red. The 
svhite comes fiom the loaf-fugar, the 
yellow from the caffonado, and the red 
from the mufcovado. See SUGAR, 
Sugar-candy is moft proper in colds, 
becaufe it melts flowly, and thereby gives 
time to the faliva to mix with it, and 
thus to blunt the acrimony of the 
phlegm, 

CANDYING, in pharmacy, the att of 
. preterving fimples in fubttance, by bail- 
wg them in fugar, 

The performance of this originally be- 
longed to the apothecaries, but is now 
become a part of the bufinels of a con- 
fe€tianer, 

CANE, arundo, in botany. 
. ticle ARUNDO. 

CANE denotes alfo a walking-ftick. It is 
cuftomary to adorn it with a head of 
gold, filver, agate, &c. Some are with- 
out knots, and very finooth and even ; 
others are full of knots, about two inches 
diitant from each other. Theie lat have 
very little elalticity, and wall not bend fo 
weil as the others. 

Canes of Bengal, are the moft beautiful 
which the Duropeans bring into Europe, 


See the ar- 
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CANE, canna, is alfo the name of a lon 


CANEA, a fea-port town on the north fide 


CANEPHOR, in grecian antiquity, 


CANEPHORIA, in grecian antiquity, a 
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Some of them are fo fine, that peop! 
work them into veflels or bowls, which! 
being varnithed over in the infide with 
black or yellow lacca, will hold liquor 
as well as glafs or china-ware does, and 
the Indians ufe them for that purpofe. 


meafure, which differs acecording to the 
feveral countries where it is ufed. 

At Naples, the cane is equal to 7 feet 
32 inches englifh meafure: the cane of 
Tholoufe, and the upper Languedoc, is 
equal to the varre of Arragon, and con- 
tains 5 feet 84 inches: at Montpelier, 
Provence, Dauphiné, andthe lower Lan- 
guedoc, to 6 englifh feet 5 + inches. 


of Candia, efteemed the fecond on the 
ifland. Itisa pretty good harbour, but 
the fortifications are out of repair: eatt 
longitude 24°, north latitude 35° 36’. 


virgins who when they became marriage- 
able, prefented certain bafkets full of lit-| 
tle curiofities to Diana, in order to get 
leave to depart out of her train, and 
change their ftate of life. See the next 
article, 


ceremony which made part of a fealt cele- 
brated by the ‘athenian virgins, on the 
eve of their marriage day. See the laft, 
article. 
At Athens, the canephoria confilted: in} 
this: the maid, conduéted by her father 
and mother, went to the temple of Mi- 
nerva, carrying with her a batket full of 
pretents, to engage the goddefs to make 
the marriage flate happy; or, as the 
fcholiaft of Theocritus has it, the bafke 
was intended as a kind of honourabl 
amends made to that goddefs, the pro- 
teCtrix of virginity, for abandoning her 
party ; or a ceremony to appeafe nal 
wrath. Suidas calls it a feftival in ho« 
novr of Diana. See CANEPHORE. | 


CANEPHORIA is alfo the name of a feltival 


of Bacchus, celebrated particularly by 
the Athenians, on which the young maids 
carried golden bafkets full of fruit 
which bafkets were covered, to conceal 
the myftery from the unmitiated. 


CANETO, a fortified town of the dutchy 


ot Mantua, fituated on the Og!io, about 
twelve miles fouth-welt of Mantua ; ea 
longituve 10° 50’, north latitude 45°. 


CANICULA, or Canicutus, in aftros 


nomy, the fame as the canis minor, See 
the article CANIS MINOR, 
I 
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» It is alfo aname given to one of the ftars 
of the confellation canis major, called the 
_ dog-ftar, ind by ihe Greeks, firius. 
CANICULAR Days, commonly called 
» dog-days, acertain number of days pre- 
ceding and entuing the heliacal rifing of 
the canicua, or the dog-ftar, in the morn- 
ing. The Ethiopians and Egyptians 
began ther year at the rifing of the dog- 
ftar, reckoning to its rife again the next 
year, whch is called the annus canarius. 
The Roms fuppofed it to be the caule 
of the fulry weather ufually felt in. the 
dog-days;and therefore facrificed a brown 
dog everyyear at its rifing, to appeafe its 
wrath, 
The dog-lays begin towards the end of 
. July, andend the beginning of September. 
| CANINE, vhatever partakes of, or has any 
relation wth the nature of a dog. Taus, 
CANINE-TEZTH, in anatomy, are two 
fharp-edgd teeth in each jaw ; one on 
each fide, placed between the incifores 
and molars. See the article Toor. 
CANINE MUSCLES, a pair of mufcles com- 
mon to bah lips. ‘They arife from the 
hollow oneach fide under the os jugalis, 
in the os naxillare, and are inferted into 
the angle ¢ the lips. 
CANINE APPETITE, See BuLimy. 
| CANIS, pos, in zoology, the name of a 
_ compreherfive genus of WAAPUP EHRs of 
the order d the ferz. 
They are diftinguifhed from the other 
genera of this order, by the number. of 
their teats or paps, which in the dog- 
kind are tm, four on the breaft, and fix 
on the bely: add to this, that their feet 
are adapte torunning; they have five toes 
on the foreones, and four on the hinder. 
Under ths genus are comprehended, 
1, The conmon dog, or canis with a 
crooked til, -bending backwards, 2. 
The wolf, or canis ts a ftraight tail, 
fhorter thar his body. . The fox,’ or 
canis witha ftraight tail, "cate in length 
to his bods. 94. The hyzna, or lupus 
marinus, vith the hair of its neck erect, 
» and coofidrably long. See Doc, &c. 
) CANIS MAJQ, in altronomy, a conitella- 
} tion of the outhern hemifphere, confitting 
of eightea ftars, according to, Ptole- 
my ; of tiirteen, aceording to Tycho; 
and thirtytwo in the britannic catalogue, 
PCANIS MINCR, CANICULUS, or CaNnt- 
CULA, inatsonomy, aconttellation of the 
werthera hemifphere, In Ptolemy’s cata~ 
logue, thecanis minor comprehends two 
ftars ; in tlat of Fycho, five ; and inthe 
britannic atalogue, fifteen. 
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CANKER, apforcl made by a fharp hn- 
mour, which gnaws the flefh almott like 
a cauttic ; very common in the mouths 
of children, 

CANKER, a difeate incident to trees, pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the nature cf the 
foil. It makes the bark rot and fall. 
If the canker be in a bough, cut it off ; 
a large bough fhou'd be cut off at fome 
diftance from the tree; anda {mall one 
clofe to it: but for over-hot. trong 
ground, the mould is to be cooled about the 
roots with pond- mud, and cow-dung, 

CANNA, in botanv, a genus of plants of the 
monandria-monogynia clafs, the flower 
of which is monopetalous, and divided 
into fix parts. The lacinia are lanceo- 
lated, cohering at the bales, of which 
the three exterior ones are ere&t; the 
three interior ones are Jonger than thefe, 
and two of them are erect, and one re- 
flex. The fruit is a roundifh, fcabrous, 
coronated, trifulcated capfule, with three 
cells and three valves, containing fome 
globole feeds, See CANNACORUS. 

CANNABIS, nEmMp, in botany, a genus 
of the dioecia-pentandria clafs of plants. 
There is no corolla, but the calyx of the 
male flower is divided into five parts ; 
and that of the female, is compofed of a 
fingle leat, acuminated and opening fide- 
ways, The pericarpium is very {mal}, 
and the feed is a globole, deprefled, bi- 
valvular nut. 

CANNACORUS, in botany, the name 
uled. by. Tournefort for. the canna of 
Linneus. See plate XXXVI, fig. 2 

CANNEL-COAL, in the materia medi- 
ca, a fubftance which has a long time, 
tho’ with very little reafon, been confound- 
ed, both by authors and druggifts, with jet. 
It is dug upin many parts of England in 
great abundance, particularly in Lan~ 
cafhire, where it is burnt as common 
fuel. It is'worked into toys and uten- 
fils of various kinds, under the name of 
jet. In medicine, it has the credit of be- 
ing good jn the colic, and of heing, in 
general, an emollient and difcotient : but 
the prefent praétice takes no notice of it, 

CANNIBAL, orCaniBal, is uled by mo- 
dern writers for an anthropophagus, ot 
man-eater, more efpecially of the Wef- 
Indies. See ANTHROPOPHAGY: 

CANNON, in the military art, an engine 
or fire~arm for throwing iron, lead, or 
ftone builets by force of gun-powder. 
Cannons.at firlt were called bombarde, 
from the noife they made. They had 
likewife the name of gulverin, badilifh, 

Ge. 
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&c. from the beafts that were reprefented 
upon them ; and the Spaniards, from de- 
votion, gave them the hame of faints ; 
witnefs the twelve apoftles which Charles 
V. ordered to be caft at Malaga, for his 
expedition to Tunis. 

~ ‘The moft remarkable parts about a can- 
non, are the cafcabel, mouldings, bafe- 
ring, touch-hole, vent-ring, reinforced- 
ring, trunions, dolphins, trunion-ring, 
comifh-ring, neck, mufle, face, and 
chace or cylinder, See each of thefe in 
its proper place. 

‘The metal of which cannons are com- 
pofed, is either iron, or which is more 
ufual, a mixture of copper, tin, and brafs; 
the tin being added to the copper, to 
make the metal more denfe and compact; 
fo that the better and heavier the copper 
is, the lefs tin is required. Some to an 
hundred pounds of copper, add ten of 
tin, and eight of brafs ; others ten of tin, 
five of brafs, and ten of lead, The fieur 
Bereau pretends, that when old pieces of 
metal are ufed, the founder ought to add 
to one hundred weight of that metal, 
twenty-five pounds of good copper, and 
five pounds of tin. Braudius defcribes 
a method of making cannon of leather, 
and it is certain the Swedes made ule of 
fuch in the long war in the laft century ; 
but thefe burft-too eafily to have much 
effet. With regard to iron cannon, 
they are not capable of fo much refiftance 
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as thofe of brafs ; but as they are lefs ex- ‘ 


penfive, they are often ufed on board of 
flips, and alfo in feveral fortified places. 


nc ine 
wt. of | weight | length 
Names of cannon. | an iron |, of the of the 
ball, |cannon. | cannon. 
(rans ib. oz. Ib. f. inch.) | 

Cannon royal. 48 0 $000 12 0 
Demi cannon large 36.0 6000 120 
Demi cannon ordinary | 32 0 5600 12 0 
Demmi cannon leaft 30 0 5400 | 11 0 
Culverin largeft 20 0 4800 12,0 
Culverin seaten 17S 4500 | x2 0 
Culverin leaft 15 40 4000 IIo 
Demi culverin ordinary) 10 411 2700 | I1 O 
Demi culverin leaft 9.0 2000 19 0 
Saker ordinary 6 oO 1500 | 10 0 
Saker leaft 4 12 1400 8 0 
Minion largeft 3 12 1000 8 0 
Minion ordiflary 3 4 800 7 0 
Falcon 2.8 750 60 
Falconet 1,48 400 5 6 
Rabinet o 68 300 5 6 
afe O05 200 4,6 
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For the method of calting cannon, fee 
the article FOUNDERY. 

Cannons are diftinguifhed by the diame- 
ters of the balls they carry. The rule 
for their length is, that it be fuch as that 
the whole charge of powder be on fire, 
before the ball quit theigiece. If it be 
too long, the quantity of air to be drawn 
out before the ball, will give too much 
refiftance to the impulfe ; and that im- 
pulfe ceafing, the fri@ion of the ball 
againtt the furface of the piece, will take 
off from the motion. 

In former days, cannon were made much 
longer than they are now; but experi- 
ence has taught us, that a ball moves 
with a greater impetus thro” a lefs fpace 
than a greater: and accordingly it is 
found, that an iron ball of 48 pounds 
weight, goes farther from a fhort can- 
non, than another ball of 96 pound out 
of a longer piece ; whereas, in other re- 
fpects, it is certain, the larger the bore 
and ball, the greater the range. But for 
the range of a cannon, See the article 
PROJECTILE. 

It is found too, by experience, that of| 
two cannons of equal bore, but different 
lengths, the longer requires a greater 
charge of powder than the fhorter. The] 
ordinary charge of a cannon is, for the 
weight of its gun- powder to be half that| 
of its ball. | 


We fhall bere fubjoin'a table exhibiting] 
the names of the feveral cannon, their| 
length, their weight, and that of their 


ball, as they obtain among us, 


Cannon 
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Cannonsare likewile diftinguithed accord- 
ing to the diameter of their mouth, or 
calibre, This calibre is divided, in con- 
fequence of an order from the king of 
France, into thirty- fix parts, in order to 
determine by thefe parts the dimenfions 
of the diferent moulds for cannon, We 


Pieces of cannon 


PRE(REE(2 22/225 
Length of the bore a ee $3 _7 10 
Depth of the chamber x 6 NO Te JS Oa 
Thicknefs of metal at breech sins 4 9 4 4 305 
Length of the cafcabel | TOES Ob) Orly) IR ae 7°79 
Diameter of the trunions MG 4 9 44 4oy 8 30 
Proje&tion of the trunions CERO RIE Ne EE UN eG 3 10 
Calibre of the piece CE its a It 4 te 3 ur 
Diameter of the ball Be EP 4 4 Pay Ws” 


Length of the whole piece 
Weight of the piece 


CANNON, with letter-founders and printers, 
the larget fize of. the letters they ule. See 
the article LETTER, 

CANNONEER, or Can nonser, the fame 
with gunner. See the articles GUNNER 
and GUNNERY. 

CANNOW,.Canow, or CANOE. 
the article CANOE. 

CANNULA, in furgery, a tube made of 
different metals, principally of filver and 
lead, but fometimes of iron. 

They are introduced into hollow ulcers, 
in. order to facilitate a difcharge of pus 
or any other fubftance ; or into wounds, 
either accidental or artificial, of the large 
cavities, as the thorax or abdomen: they 
are ufed in the operation of bronchoto- 
my, and by fome after cutting for the 
ftone, asa drain for the urine, 

Other cannulas are ufed for introducing 
cauteries, either actual or potential, in 
hollow parts, in order to guard the parts 
adjacent to thatto be cauterifed, from 
injury. They are of various figures ; 
fome being oval, fome round, and other's 
crooked, 

CANOBIA, a town of the dutchy of Mi- 
Jan, fituated on the weit fide of the Jake 
Maggiore, about thirty miles wett of Co- 
mo; eaft longitude 8° 50’, north lati- 
tude 46°. 

CANOE, a fmall boat, made of the trunk 
of atree, bored hollow ; and fometimes 
alfo of pieces of bark, fewed together. 
It is uted by the natives of America to 

You. I, 
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See 
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hope the reader, then, will not be dif 
fatisfied to find ani account of the dinien- 
fions of the feveral parts of cannon of five 
different bres, as they are regulated 
by that order of the ‘king of France, on 
O&. 7, 1732, inthe fallowitig table : 
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go a fifhing in the fea, or upon fome 
other expedition, either by fea, or upon 


the rivers and lakes. The negroes in 
Guinea, and even many in the Eaft-In- 
dies, ufe alfo canoes. Two men are fuf- 
ficient to manage a canoe ; and when the 
falls ot the rivers oblige them to land, 
they carry the canoe and merchandize on 
their fioulders, till they come above er 
below the fall, according as they go up 
or down the rivers or lakes : the largeft 
canoe, either made of the barks or trunks 
of trees, rarely holds above four perfons, 
The canoes of the favages about Davis’s 
ftraits, are more extraordinary ; they 
are feven or eight feet long, and two 
broad, compofed of {mall fticks, of a very 
pliant wood, in the form of a: hurdle, 
and covered with feal-fkins: each canoe 
holds but one man, who fits in a hole 
made in the middle of it. 
CANON, commonly called prebendary, a 


perfon who poffeffes a prebend, or reve « ° 


nue allotted for the performance of divine 
fervice ina cathedial or collegiate churchy 
Originally, canons were only priefts, or 
inferior ecclefiaftics, who lived in cem-’ 
munity, refiding near the cathedral church 
to affift the bifhop, depending intireby 
on his will, fupported by the revenues - 
of his bifhopric, and living in the fame 
houfe as his domeftics or counfellors, @c. 
By degrees, thefe communities of priefts, 
fhaking offsheir dependance, formed fe- 
parate bodies ; in time they freed them- © 
Nona felves - 


© AN 
felves from their rules, and at length 
ceafed to live in a community, It is 
maintained that the colleges of canons, 
which have been introduced into each 
eathedral, were not in the antient church, 
but are of modern appointment. 
As the canons have degenerated from 
their firft inftitution, people have fre- 
quently made merry at their coft ; not 
contented with quoting them as fo many 
models of indolence and fenfuality, but 
their corpulency is even become prover~ 
bial. 
In the romifh church, when a perfon is 
promoted to the office of a canon, he 
mutt be prefented in a very ccremonious 
manner to the chapter, who aflemble in 
the cathedral, in order to receive him: 
he kiffes the altar thrice, after which he 
goes and takes his place in the choir ; 
he afterwards makes his confcflion of 
faith aloud, and fwears to obferve the 
ordinances of the church, and his holinefs 
the pope : being thus folemnly inftalled, 
he is impowered to affitt at the chapter, 
to chaunt the office of the choir, &c. 
Canons are.of various kinds, as, 
Cardinal-CANONS, thofe attached, or, as 
the latins call it, zzcardinati, toa church, 
as a prieft is to a parifh. 
Domicellory-CANONS, young canons, who, 
not being in orders, had no right in any 
particular chapters. 
Expeciative-Canons were fuch as, with- 
‘ out having any revenue or prebend, had 
the titles and dignities of canons, a voice 
in the chapter, and a place in the chor, 
till fuch time as a prebend fhould fall. 
Foreign:Canons, fuch as did not officiate 
in the canonries to which they belong- 
ed. To thefe were oppofed manfionary 
canons. . 
Regular-Canons, thofe who fill live in 
community, and who, like religious, 
have to the practice of their rules, added 
the folemn profeflion of vows. 
Tertiary-CANON, a perfon who had only 
the third part of the revenues of the ca- 
nonicate. 


Canon, inan ecclefiaftical fenfe, a law, 


rule, or regulation of the policy and dif 
cipline of a church, made by councils 
either general, national, or provincial. 
Canons of the apofiles, a collection of ec- 
clefiaftical laws, which, tho” very antient, 
were not left us by the apoitles, It is 
true, they were fometimes cailed apofto- 
lic canons; but this means no more 
than that they were made by bifhops, 
who lived loon after the apoftles, and 


pee 
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were called apoftolical men. They con- 
fit of regulations, which agree with the 
difcipline of thefecond and third centuries: 
the Greeks generally count eighty-five, 
but the Latins receive only fifty, nor do 
they obferve all thefe. 

Canon of maj, in the romifh church, the 

name of a prayer which the prieft reads 
low to himfelf, the people kneeling. 
In this part of the mafs, the prieft par- 
ticularly mentions fome perfons for whom 
he is going to offer the facrifices, and 
prays to God for the redemption of their 
fouls, the hopes of their falvation, &c. 

Pafchal-Canon, a table of the moveable 
feafts, fhewing the day of Eafter, and 
the other feafts depending on it, for a cy- 
cle of nineteen years, 

Canon of feripture, a catalogue or lift of 
the infpired writings, or fuch books of 
the bible as are called canonical ; becaufe 
they are in the number of thofe books 
which are looked upon as facred, in op- 
pofition to thofe which are either not ac- 
knowledged as divine books, or are re- 
jeSted as heretical and fpurious, and are 
called apocryphal. This canon may be 
confidered as jewifh and chriftian, with 
refpect to the facred writings acknow- 
ledged as fuch by the Jews, and thofe ad- 
mitted by the Chriftians. See the articles 
BinxeE and INSPIRATION. 

Canon, in monattic orders, a book where- 
in the religious of every convent have 
a fair tran{cript of the rules of their or- 
der, frequently read among them, as 
their local ftatutes. 

CANON is alfo ufed for the catalogue of - 
faints acknowledged and canomzed in 
the romifh church, 

CANON, a japanefe idol, who prefides over — 

the waters and the fith. 
This idel, according to the reprefentation 
of him, has four arms, is fwallowed up | 
by a fith as far as the middle, and is — 
crowned with flowers. He has a fceptre 
in one hand, a flower in another, and 
a ring in the third; the fourth is clofed, 
and the arm extended. 

CANON, in mufic, a fhort compofition of 
two or more parts, in which one leads, 
and the. other follows: or it is a line of 
any length, fhewing, by its divifions, | 
how mufical intervals are diftinguifhed, 
according to the ratios, or proportions, 
that the founds terminating the intervals, 
bear one to another, when confidered ac- 
cording to their degree of being acute or 
grave. 7 

CANONE CHIURO, or CANONE IN CERPO, 

in 


eA. 
in mufic, a perpetnal figure writ upon 
. one line with fome marks, to fhew when 


the parts that imitate are to begin and 
end, 


CANONE FARTITO, or RESOLUTO, when 


all the parts of a perpetual figure are writ 
either in partitions, or in feparate parts, 
with the proper paufes that each is to ob- 
ferve. 

Canon, in arithmetic, algebra, @c. isa 
rule to folve all things of the fame nature 
with the prefent inquiry; thus, every 
lat flep of an equation in algebra, 1s fuch 
acanon; and, if turned into words, is 
a rule to folve all queftions of the fame 
nature with that propofed, 

The tables of logarithms, artificial fines 
and tangents, are called likewife by the 
name of canon. 

CaNon-Law, a colletion of ecclefiaftical 
Jaws, ferving asthe rule and meafure of 
church-government. 

The power of making laws was exer- 
cifed by the church before the roman em- 
pire became chriftiazn. The canon-law 
that obtained throughout the weft, till 
the twelfth century, was the colleétion 
of canons made by Dionyfius Exiguus 
in 520, the capitularies of Charlemaign, 
and the decrees of the popes, from Sirci- 
us to Anaftafius, 

The canon-law, even when papal autho- 
rity was at its height in England, was 
of no force when it was found to contra- 
di& the prerogative of the king, the 
Jaws, ftatutes, and cuftoms of the realm, 
or the doégtrine of the eftablifhed church. 
The ecclefiafical jurifdigtion of the fee 
of Rome in England, was founded on 
the canon-Jaw ; and this created quar- 
rels between kings and feveral archbifhops 
and prelates, who adhered to the papal 
ufurpation. 

Befides the foreign canons, there were 
feveral laws and conftitutions made here 
‘for the government of thi rch 3 but 
all thefe received their from the 
royal affent: and if, at any time, the 
“ecclefiaitical courts did, by their fentence, 
endeavour to enforce obedience to fuch 
canons, the courts atcommon law, upon 
complaints made, would grant prohibi- 
tions. ‘The authority vefted in the church 
of England of niin canons, was af- 
certained by a ftatute of Henry VIII, 
commonly called the act of the clergy’s 


fubmiffion ; by which they acknowledg- - 


ed, that the convocation had been al- 
ways aflembled by the king’s wait; fo 
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that though the power of making canons 
refided inthe clergy, met in convocation, 


their force was derived from the autho- 


rity. of the king’s aflenting to, and con- 
firming them. ; 
The old canons continued in force till 
the reign of James I. when the clergy 
being affembled in conyocation, the king 
gave them leave to treat and confult upon 
canons, which they did, and prefented 
them to the king, who gave them the 
royal affent ; thefe were a colletion out 
of the feveral preceding canons and 
injunctions, Some of thefe canons are 
now obfoleie. In the reign of Charles I. 
feveral canons were pafled by the clergy 
In convocation, 

in the romifh church, a 
woman who enjoys a prebend, affixed, 
by the foundation, to maids, without 
their being obliged to renounce the world, 
or make any vows, 


CANONICAL, fomething belonging to, 


or partaking of the nature of a canon: 
thus we read of canonical obedience, 
which is that paid by the inferior clergy 
to their fuperiors, agreeably to the canon 
law. See the article CANoN-Law. 

We alfo meet with canonical life, cano- 
nical hours, &c. ufed much in the fame ° 
fenfe. See the article CANON, 


CANONIST, a perfon {killed in, or who 


makes profeffion of the canon-law. See 
the article CANON-Law. + 


CANONIZATION, a’ceremony in the 


romifh church, by which perfons deceafed 
are ranked in the catalogue of the faints. 
It fucceeds beatification. See the article 
BEATIFICATION, ; 

Before a beatified perfon is canonized, 
the qualifications of the candidate are 
firitly examined into, in fome confifto- 


ries held for that purpofe ; after which: - ie 


one of the confiftorial advocates, inthe . 
prefence of the pope and cardinals, makes. . : 
the panegyric of the perfon who jis to be 
proclaimed a faint, and gives a particular 
defail of his life and miracles: which 
done, the,holy father decrees his canoni« 
zation, and appoints the day. sya 
On the day of canonization, the pope 
officiates in white, and their eminences 
are drefled in the fame colour. St. 
Peter’s church is hung with rich tapef- 
try, upon which the arms of the pope, 
and of the prince or ftate requiring the 
canonization, are embroidered in gold 
and filver. An infinite number of lights 
blaze all round the church, which is 
Nonna crowded 
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erowded with pious fouls, who wait, 
with a devote impatience, till the new 
faint has made his public entry, as it 
were, into paradife, that they may offer 
up their petitions to him, without danger 
of being rejected, 
The following maxim, with regard to 
canonization is now obferved, tho’ it 
has not been followed above a century, 
viz. not toenter into the inquiries prior to 
canonization, till fifty years, at lealt, af- 
ter the death of the perfon to be canoniz- 
ed. By the ceremony of canonization, it 
appears that this rite of the modern Ro- 
mans, has fomething in it very like the 
apotheofis or deification of the antient 
Romans, and in all probability owes its 
rife to it; at Jeaft, feveral ceremonies of 
. the fame nature are confpicuous in both, 

CANONOR, a town on the Malabar- 
coaft, in the hither India: eaft long. 
45°, north lat. 10%, 

Here the Dutch have a fort and faétory, 
which they took from the Portuguete in 
1663. 

CANONRY, the benefice filled by a ca- 
non, It differs from a prebend, in that 
the prebend may fubfift without the 
ganonicate; whereas the canonicate is 
infeparable from the prebend: again, 
the rights of fuffrages, and other privi- 
leges, are annexed to the canonicate, and 
not to the prebend. 

*CANOPUS, in aftronomy, a flar of the 
firt magnitude in the rudder of Argo, 
a conftellation of the fouthern hemifphere. 
See the’ article ARGO. 

CANOPY, a magnificent covering, raifed 
above an altar, throne, chair of flate, 
pulpit, and the like. 

‘The word canopy comes fiom the Greek 
xvvorcio’, a net fpread over beds ‘to keep 
off the gnats, from xwva}, a pnat. 

CANSO, 2 port-town of Nova-Scotia, or 
New Scotland, in North-Armerica, fituat- 
ed on a narrow ftrait, which f{parates 
Nova-Scotia from the ifland of Cape- 
‘Breton: weft longitude 62°, norih 
latitude 46°. 

CANT, or CantTinc-LansuacgE, that 
made up of words and pbra‘es not au- 
thorized by the eftablifhed idiom, but 
peculiar to certain perfons and profeflions. 
The introduftion of cant-terms into the 
englifh language, is attributed by fome 
to the natural taciturnity of the people, 
which makes them curtail long words ; 
as phyex for phyfiognomy, mob for mo- 

» bility, @e. 
Cant ig alfa a term fometimes ufed for a 
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fale by auftion, béing probably derived | 
from the latin quantum, ~ a 

CANT, among carpenters. Whenra piece 
of timber comes the wrong way in their 
work, they fay cant it, that is, turn it 
over. 

CANTALIVERS, in archite&ure, pieces 

of wood franied into the front or other 
fides of a houfe, to fufpend the mouldings 
and eves over it. 
Thefe feem, in effedt, to be the fame 
with modillions, except that the former 
are plain, and the latter carved : they are 
both a kind of cartouches, fet at equal 
diltances, under the corona of the cornice 
of a building, 

CANTAR, or CanTARO, in commerce, 

a weight ufed in Italy, particularly at 
Leghorn, to weigh forne forts of mer- 
chandizes. 
There ave three forts of cantari, or quin- 
tals, one weighs 150 pounds, the other 
1s1, and the third 160: the firft terves 
to weigh alum and cheefe, the fecond is 
for fugar, and the third for wool and 
cod fifh. 

CANTATA, in mafic, a fong or coimpo- 
fition, intermixed with recitatives, airs, 
and diffetént movements, chiefly intend- 
ed for a-fingle voice, with a thorough 
bails, though fometimes for other initru- 
ments. When it is intended for the 
church, it is called cantata moral o fpi- 
rituali: but when thedubjeé& is on love, 
cantata amorofe, bec. 

The cantata, when performed with judg~ 
ment, has fomething in it very agreeable; 
the variety of the movements not cloging 
the ear, like other compofitions. It was 
firft ufed in Italy, then in France, whence 

_ it paffed tous. 

CANTEL, cantellum, the fmall moiety 
ufually given over and above the precife 
meafure. 


CANTERBURY, the capital city of Kent, 
fitty- les eaft of London, and fix- 
teen welt of Dover; eaft long. 
1° a6’ North latigt? 16", 


It is a county of itielf, and the fee of an 
archbifhop, who is primate and metro- 
politan of all England. It is a large, 
populous, and trading city : has a good 
filk manufaftory,sand fends two mem- 
bers to parliamel 

CANTERBURY-BELL, in botany, thename 
by which fome call the campanula, or 
bell-flower, 

CANTHARIS, in zoology, a genus of 
four-winged flies, with letaceous anten- 
he, the exterior wings of which are 

flexile, 
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flexile, the thorax fomewhat flatted, and 
the fides of the abdomen plicated. 

The cantharides, tho’ ufually called {pa- 
nith flies with us, are properly of the 
fcarabzus, or beetle-kind: the creature 
is ufually about half an inch in length, 
and a third of an inch, or fomewhat lefs, 
in breadth ; it is of a Hne fhining and 
beautiful colour, on the upper fide a 
bright green, with a mixture or fhade of 
gold-yellow, See plate XXXVI. fig. 5. 
where one of them is reprefented. 

From the eggs of the parent cantharis, 
are hatched a fmall kind of worms, of a 
dufky colour, with fix legs; and from 
thefe worms are afterwards produced the 
cantharides, as the butterflies are from 
the caterpillars: they are frequent in 
France, Spain, and Italy, where being 
taken, and fufpended over the fumes of 
vinegar, they are expoled to the fun to 
dry, and then fold to the druggift. 

The principal ufe of the cantharides, at 
this time, is external, in making of blif- 
ters. We havea tincture of cantharides 
in the fhops, that is reputed an excellent 
medicine. It is diuretic, and emmena- 
gogue, and has been given in the gout 
with fucce(s. 

To prepare the tin&ture of cantharides, 
take two drams of bruifed cantharides, 


half a dram of cochineal, a pint and a ~ 


half of proof {pirit ; digett them together in 
a fand heat, then filter the tincture for ufe 
CANTHI, in anatomy, cavities at the 
extremities of the eye-lids, commonly 
called the corners of the eye: the greater 
of them, or the greater canthus, is next 


the nofe; the leffer, or the little canthus, , 


lies towards the temple, 

(CANTHUS, in chemiftry, the lip of a veffel, 
or that part of it which is a little hol- 
lowed or deprefled, for the ealy power- 
ing off of liquors. 

CANTIC-QUOIN. See Na 

CANTICLES, a canonical book of the 
Old Tettament, The talmudifts afcribe 
it to Hezekiah, but the learned are agreed 
that king Solomon was the author of it 5 
and his name is prefixed to it in the title 
of the hebrew text, and of the antient 
greek verfion. 

It is a kind of epithalamium, in the form 
of an ddyl, or bucolic, in which are in- 
troduced, as fpeakers, a bridegroom, a 
bride, the friends of the bridegroom, and 
the companions of the bride. ‘The bride- 
groom and bride exprefs their love for 
ach other in very tender and affectionate 
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terms; for which reafon the Jews never 
allowed this book to be read by any, till 
they were at leaft thirty years of age. 
Some authors are of opinion, that Solo- 
mon’s defign in this piece was, to de- 
{cribe his amour with Abifhag, the Shu- 
namite, or with the daughter of Pha- 
raoh; on the contrary, others take it to 
be wholly allegorical, and underftand it 
of the fpiritual love of God towards his 
church. Some have pretentied to difco- 
ver in it five fcenes ; but others, with 
more juftne(s, diftinguifh it into feven 
days, during which the antients cele- 
brated their nuptials. 

CANTIMARONS, or CaATIMARONS, a 
kind of raft made of three or four hol- 

‘ lowed trunks of trees, tied together with - 
ropes of cocoa, with a triangular fail in 
the middle made of mats. They are 
ufed by the inhabitants of the coaft of 
Coromandel, to goa fifhing, and to trade 
along the coaft. 

CANTIN, or Cape-CANTIN, a promon- 
tory in the atlantic ocean, on the coaft of 
Morocco in Africas welt longitude 10°, 
north latitude 33°. 

CANTING LtanGuaGE. See CanrT, 

CANTIRE, or KanTire, a peninfula of 
Scotland in Argylefhire, ftretching into 
the irith fea, weftward of the ifle of Ar- 
ran. 

CANTO, in mufic, the treble, or at leaft 
the higher part of a piece. 

This word more properly fignifies the 
firft treble, unlefs the word /econdo, for 
the fecond, or ripieno, for the treble of 
the grand ehorus, be added. 
Canto-Concertante, is the treble of any 
principal part in a concerto, and general- 
ly plays or fings throughout. 
Canto-Fermo, or Simplice, is what they 
call the plain fong. 9 
Canto-Figurato, fignifiés a compofition - 
wherein the parts differ from one another 
in their figures and motions, and is the 
reverfe of canto-ermo, 

CANTON, in geography, denotes a fmall 
country, or diftrict, conftituting a di- 
ftinét government : fuch are the cantons 
of Switzerland. See SwiTZERLAND. 

CANTON is alfo the name of a large, popu- 
Jous, and wealthy city and port-town of 
China, fituated on the siver Ta, about 
fifty miles from the Indian ocean: eaft 
longitude 112° 30’, north latitude 23°25’. 
It is afortified place, within the walls of 
which no chriftians are permitted to en- 
ter, notwithitanding their great trade 
thither ; 


EAN. 
thither ; it being from thence that they 
import all nvanner of chinefe goods, as 

. china-ware, tea, cabinets, raw and 
wrought filks, gold-duft, &c. 

CANTONED, in architeGture, is when the 
corner of a building is adorned with a 
pillatter, an angular column, _ruttic 
quoins, or any thing that projeéts be- 
yond the naked of a wall. 

CANTONED, or CANTONIZED, cantoneé, 
in heraldry,the pofitions of fuch things as 
are borne with a crofs, &c, between, He 
bears gules, a crofs argent cantoned with 
four {callop-thells. 

CANTONING, in the military art, is the 
allotting diftiné& and feparate quarters to 
each regiment of an army; the town, 
where they are quartered, being divided 
into fo many cantons, or divilions, as 
‘there are regiments. 

CANTRED, or CaANnrTREF fignifies an 
hundred villages, being a britifh word, 
compounded of the adjective cazt, i. e. 
hundred, and tref, atown or village. In 
Wales, fome of the counties are divided 
into cantreds, as in England into hun- 
dreds, 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very clear un- 
bleached cloth of hemp, or flax, wove ve- 

ry regularly in litwe fquares. It is ufed for 
working tapeftry with the needle, by paf- 
fing the threads of gold, filver, filk, or 
wool, through the intervals, or fquares, 
This alfo is the name of a coarfe cloth of 
hemp, unbleached, fomewhat clear, which 
ferves to cover womens ftays, alfo to 
ftiffen mens cloaths, and to make fome 
other of their wearing apparel, &c. 
It is likewife the name of a very coarfe 
cloth made of hemp, unbleached, ferving 
to make towels, and anfwering other do- 
meftic purpofes. It is alfo ufed to make 
fails for fhipping, @e. 

«.CANUTI-AVIS, in ornithology, the grey 

tringa, with the wings {potted with white. 

See'the article Trinca. 

This bird is about the fize of the ftarling, 

or fomewhat Jefs ; the tail is variegated 

with black and white ; it lives about wa- 
ters; we have it in the fens of the ifle of 

Ely, and it is common to many other 

> +. parts of Europe. 

CANZONE, in mufic, fignifies, in ge- 

-  neral, a fong where fome little figures are 

introduced: but it is fometimes ufed for 

a fort of italian poem, ufually pretty long, 

to which mufic mav be compofed in the 

ftile of a cantata. If this term be added 
to a piece of inftrumental mufic, it figni- 
fies much the fame as cantata: if placed 
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in any part of a fonata, it implies the 
fame meaning as allegro, and only de- 
notes that the part to which itis prefixed, 
is to be played or fung in a brifk and live- 
y manner. 

CANZONETTA, a diminitive of can- 
zone, denoting a little fhort fong: the 
canzonette neapolitane have two ftrains, 
each whereof is fung twice over, as the 
vaudevilles of the French: the canzo- 
nette ficiliane are a fpecies of jigg, the 
meafure whereof is ulually twelve eights, 
and fix eights, and fometimes both, are 
rondeaus, 

CAOLIN, or Kaoiin. See Kaowin. 

CAORLO, an italian ifland at the bottom 
of the gulph of Venice, fituated about 
twenty miles fouth-weft of Aquileia ; 
eaft long. 13°, north lat. 46°. 

Tt is fubje&t to Venice. 

CAP, a part of drefs made to cover the 
head, and much in the figure thereof. 
The ufe of caps and hats is referred to 
the year 1449, the firft feen in thefe parts 
of the world, being at the entry of 
Charles VII. into Rouen: from that 
time they began to take place of the 
hoods, or chaperoons, that had been ufed 
till then, When the cap was of velvet, 
they called it mortier; when of wool, 
fimply bonnet. None but kings, princes, 
and knights, were allowed the ule of the 
mortier, The cap was the head-drefs of 
the clergy and graduates: church-men 
and members of univerfities, ftudents in 
law, phyfic, @c. as well as graduates, 
wear fquare caps in mof univerfities. 

» Dogtors are diftinguifhed by peculiar . 
caps, given them in affuming the docto- 
rate. Pafquier fays, that the giving the 
cap to ftudents in the univerfities, was | 
to denote that they had acquired full li- © 
berty, and were no longer fubjeét to the 
rod of their fuperiors, in imitation of the 
antient ans who gave a pileus or 
cap to their flaves, in the ceremony of | 
making them free. . 
The cap is alfo ufed as a mark of infamy 
in Italy, The Jews are diftinguifhed by 
a yellow cap at Lucea, and by an orange 
one in France. Formerly thoie who had _ 
been bankrupts, were obliged, ever after, 
to wear a green cap, to prevent people 
from being impofed on in any future com- 
merce. 

Cap of maintenance, one of the regalia, or 
ornaments of flate belonging to the kings 
of England, before whom it was carried 
at the coronation, and other great folem- 

_ nities, Caps of maintenance are alfo al 

rie 


CAP 
ried before the mayors of feveral cities in 
England, 5 

CaP, ina fhip, a {quare piece of timber put 
over the head, or upper end of any maft, 
having a round hole to receive the matt. 
By means of thefe caps, the top-mafts 
and top-gallant-matts are kept fteady and 
firm in the treffel-trees where their feet 
ftand, ( 

Cap of a gun, a piece of lead which is put 
over the touch-hole of a gun, to keep the 
priming from being watted or fpoiled, 

CAPACIA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom ‘of Naples, fituated in the hither 
Principate, about fixteen miles fouth of 

. Salerno; ealt longitude 15° 16’, north la- 
titude 4o° 40’. re 

CAPACITY, in a general fenfe, an apti- 
tude, or difpofition to retain, or hold any 
thing. i 

CaPaciry, in geometry, is the folid con- 
tents of any body ; allo our hoilow mea- 
fures for wine, beer, corn, falt, &c. are 
called meafures of capacity. 

Capacity, in law, the ability of a man, 

or body politic, to give or take lands, or 
other things, or fue aétions, 
Our law allows the king two capacities, a 
natural and a political; in the firft, he 
may purchafe lands to him and his heirs ; 
in the latter, to him and his fucceffors. 
‘The clergy have the like. 

CAPARASON, or horle-cloth, a fort of 
cover for a horfe. For led horfes, it is 
commonly made of linen-cloth, bor- 
dered round with woollen, and enriched 
with the arms of the mafter upon the 
middie, which covers the croupe, and 
with two cyphers on the two fides. The 
caparafons for the army, are fometimes a 
great bear’s fkin; and thole for itables, 
are of fingle buckram in fummer, and of 
cloth in the winter. 

CAPAX, inthe order of Malta, a name 
given to the knights that have refided five 
years at Malta, have made four cara- 
vans, or fea-campaigns, and are in a 
condition of coming to a command, 

CAPE, in geography, an high land run- 


ning out, with a point, into the fea, as: 


Cape-Norde, Cape-Horn, the cape of 
Good hope, &c. 

. CAPE-COAST-CASTLE, the principal bri- 
tifh fort and fettlement on the go!d-coaft 
of Guinea, fituated under the meridian 
of London, in 5° north latitude. 

CaPé, in law, a judicial writ concerning 
plea of lands or tenements, and is di- 
vided into cape magnum and cape par- 
vum, both of which afiect things im- 

i 


~The cape parvam, is after appearance 
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moveable; and befides thefé, there is a 
cape ad valenciam. 

Cape magnum, or the grand cape, lies 
before appearance, to {ummon the tenant 
to anfwer the default, and alfo aver to 
the demandantr. 


~ 


and view granted, and it fummoneth the 
tenant to aniwer the default only. 

Cape magnum is defigned to lie, where a 
perfon has brought a precipe quod red- 
dat of a thing, that touches a plea of 
Jand, and the tenant makes default at the 
day given to him in the original -writ 5 
then this writ fhall go for the king, to 
take the land into his hands: and if he 
comes not at the day given him, he lofes 
his land, @c. ; 
Cape parvum, called petit-cape, is de- 
fined thus. When the tenant is fum- 


_ thoned in plea of land, and cometh at 


the fummons, and his appearance is re- — 
corded ; and after he maketh default at. 
the day that is given to him, then this — 
writ fhall go for the king. 

Cape ad valenciam, isa Species of cape 
magnum, where one being impleaded, and 
on a fummons to warrant lands, a vou- 
chee does not come at the day; where- 
upon if the demandant recovers of the te=. 
nant, he fhall have this writ againft the 
vouchee, and recover fo much in value of 
his lands, in cafe he hath fo much ; and 
if not, there fhall be an execution of 
fuch lands and tenements as fhall after 
defcend ‘to him in fee; or if he purchafes 
afterwards, there may be a re-fummons, 
&c. againft him. 


CAPELLA, in aftronomy, a bright fixt 


ftar of the firft magnitude, in the left, 
fhoulder of the conftellation auriga. It is, 
in the britannic catalogue, the fourteenth . 
in order of that conftellation. Its longi- 
tude is ‘17° 31’ 41”, its latitude 22?” 

si! 47”. i 


CAPER, capparis, in botany. Seé the ar- 


ticle CAPPARIS. i pa 
The buds of this plant make a confider- . 
able article in commerce, they are im- — 
ported from Italy in pickle, and ufedin  — 
fauces, &c. ; BRL Ti se 
The caper-bark of the fhops, is not the — 
bark of the branches, but that of the roots 
of the fhrub which produces it, / 

It is an aperient and attenuant, and is re-.. 
commended in nephritic cafes, and im _ 
dropfies, jaundices, and many other chro- 
nic difeafes: but the prefent praétice does’ 
not pay any regard to it. 


Caper, in the dutch maritime affairs, a 


veffel 


AT 
velfel fitted out to cruife upon, or take 
prizes from the enemy, like our priyva- 
teers,» See the article PRIVATEER. 

CAPERQUIN, a town of Ireland in the 
country of Waterford, and province of 
Munfter, fituated on the river Black- 
water; weft longitude 7° 50’, and north 
lat. 52° 5/. 


- CAPHAR, a duty which the Turks raife 


on the chriftians, who carry or fend mer- 
chandifes from Aleppo to Jerufalem, and 
other places in Syria. ° : 
This duty of caphar was firft impofed by 
the chriftians themfelves, when they were 
in poffeflion of the Holy-Land, for the 
maintenance of the troops, which were 
planted in difficult paffes, to obferve the 
Arabs, and prevent their incurfions. It 
is ftill continued, and much increafed by 
the Turks, under pretence of defending 
the chriftians againft the Arabs, with 
whom, neverthelefs, they keep a fecret 
intelligence, favouring their excurfions 
and plunders, 

CAPI-AGA,or Capou-acassl, aturkifh 

officer, who is, as it were, grand-mafter 
of the feraglio. 
He is the firft in dignity and repute of all 
the white eunuchs, and is always near 
the grand fignion’s perfon. It is he who 
introduces embafladors to audience; and 
all great affairs pafs through his hands 
before they come to that of the prince. 

CAPIAS, in Jaw, a writ of two forts, one 
before judgment in an action, and the 
other after: that before judgment is call- 
ed capias ad refpondendum, where an ori- 
ginal is fued out, &c, to take the defend- 
ant, and make him anfwer the plaintiff; 
and that after judgment is the capias ad 
fatisfaciendum, &c. 

(CAPIAS AD SATISFACIENDUM is a writ 
of execution that jfMues on a judgment 
obtained, and lies where any perfon re- 
covers in a perfonal action, as for debt, 
damages, &c. in which cafes this writ 
iffues to the fheriff, commanding him to 
take the body of him, againft whom the 
debt is recovered, who is to be kept in 
prifon till he make fatisfaétion. 

CAPIAS CONDUCTOS AD PROFICISCEN- 
DUM, an original writ, which lies, by 
the common law, againft any foldier, 
who has covenanted to ferve the king in 
war, and appears not at the time and 
place appointed. It is direéted to two of 
the king's ferjeants at arms, to arreft and 
take him wherever he can be found, and 
to bring him coram confilw nofiro, with a 
claufe of affiltance, 
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CaPIAS PRO FINE is a writ lying where @ 
perfon is fined to the king, for fome of- 
fence committed againft a ftatute, and he 
does not difcharge the fine according to 
the judgment ; therefore his body fhall be 
taken by this writ, and committed to gaol 
till the fine is paid, 

CAPIAS UTLEGATUM, a writ which Hes 
againft any one outlawed, upon any ac- 
tion perfonal or criminal, by which the 
fheriff is ordered to apprehend the par- 
ty outlawed, for not appearing on the 
exigent, and keep him in fafe cultody till 
the day of return, when he is to prefent 
him to the court, to be there farther or- 
dered for his contempt. 

Capias IN WITHERNAM, awrit that lies 
for cattle iz withernam ; that is, where 
a diftrefs taken, is driven out of the coun- 
ty, fo that the fheriff cannot make del:- 
verarce upon a replevin; then this writ 
iffues, commanding the fheriff to take as 
many bealts of the diftrainer. 

CAPIGI, in the turkith affairs, the name 
of certain inferior officers belonging to 
the feraglio, to the number of five hun- 
dred, whofe bufinefs is to affift the jani- 
zavies in guarding the firft and fecond 
gate of that palace; whence alfo the 
name capighi, which fignifies a gate. 

CAPILLAMENT, in a general fenfe, 
fignifies a hair, whence the word is ap- 
plied to feveral things, which, on ac- 


count of their Jength or their finenels, re- 


femble hairs as, 

CAPILLAMENTS of the nertoes, in anatomy, 
the fine fibres, or filaments, whereof the 
nerves are compoled, 

CAPILLAMENTS, in botany, thofe fmall 
threads, or hairs, which grow up in the 
middle of a flower, and are adorned with 
little knobs at the tops thofe knobs are 
called the apices, or antherz, of a flower ; 
and the capillaments are called the ftami- 
na, See the article STAMINA. 

CAPILLARY, in a general fenfe, an ap- 
pellation given to things on account of 
their extreme finenefs, or refembling hair. 

CAPILLARY ORES, in mineralogy, the 
fame with thofe otherwife denominated 
arbore‘cent, or ftriated, 

CAPILLARY PLANTS are fuch plants as 
have no main ftem, but their leaves arife 
from the root, upon pedicles, and pro- 
duce their feeds on the back of their 
leaves, as the fern, maiden-hair, &ce. 
Thefe plants are either with an undivide 
ed leat, as the hemionitis and the phyl- 
lis; or with a fingle divided leaf, which 
Jatt have the leaf either cut or jagged in, 
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but hot divided into pinne, clear home 
to the m:in rib, as polypodium, lon- 
chitis, fcdopendria, &c. or elfe the leaf 


divided quite home to the rib, and hang- — 


ing like pnnz, as the chamefelix mari- 
na and thetrichomanes : others have the 
leaf doubly divided, or at leaft once fub- 
divided, the firft divifion being into 
branches, and the fecond into pinnz, as 
the hemioais multifida, @c, others have 
the Jeaf tebly divided, or thrice fubdi- 
vided, wiz, firlt into branches, then into 
little twigs, and after this into pinne ; 
and thefeare the filix fcandens of Brafil, 
the filix florida, the filix mas ramofa, &c. 


CAPILLARY TUBES, in phyfics, little pipes, 


~ 


whofe canals are extremely narrow, their 
diameter being only a half, third, or 
fourth of a line. See the article Tuse. 
The afceot of water, &c. in capillary 
tubes, is a phenomenon that has long em~- 
barraffed the philofophers; for let one 
end of a glafs-tube, open at both ends, 
be immerged in water, and the liquor 
within the tube will rife to fome fenhble 
height above the external furface: or if 
two or more tubes are immerged in the 
fame fluid, one of them a capillary one, 
the other of a large bore, the fluid will 
afcend higher in the capillary tube than 
in the other, and this in the reciprocal 
ratio of the diameters of the tubes, 

Tn order to account for this phenomenon, 
it will be neceflary firft to premife, that 
there is a greater attraction between. the 
particles of glafs and water, than there is 
between the particles of water themfelves : 
this appears plain from experience, which 
proves the attractive power in the furface 
of glafs to be very ftrong; whence it is 
eafy to conceive how fenfibly fuch a power 
mutt att on the furface of a fluid, not vil- 
cid, as water, contained within the fmall 
cavity or bore of a glais-tube ; as alfo that 
it will be in proportion ftronger as the 
diameter of the bore is fmaller ; for that 
the cflicacy of the power follows the in- 
verfe proportion of the diameter, is evi- 
dent from hence, that only fuch particles 
as are in contact with the fluid, and thefe 
immediately above the furface,can affeét it. 
Now thefe particles form a periphery con- 
tiguous to the furface, the upper part of 
which aitracts and raifes the furface, and 
the lower part, which is in contact with 
it, {upports and holds its up, {6 that nei- 
ther the thickne/s nor length of the tube 
avails any thing, only the faid periphery 
of particles, which is always proportional 
to the diameter of the bore: the quanti- 
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~ ty of the fluid raifed, will therefore be 
as the furface of the bore which it fills, 
that is, as the diameter; as the effeét 
would not be otherwife proportional to 
the caufe, fince the quantities follow the 
ratio-of the diameters, the heights to 
which the fluids will rife, in different 
tubes, will be inverfely as the diameters. 
Some, however, doubt whether the law 
holds throughout, of the afcent of the 
fluid being always higher as the tube is 
fmaller ; Dr. Hook’s experiments, with 
tubes almoft as fine as cobwebs, feem to 
fhew the contrary. The water in thefe, 
he oblerves, did not rife fo high as one 
would have expected. The higheft h 
ever found was at 21 inches above the lé. 
vel of the water in the bafon, which is 
much fhort of what it ought to have been 
by the law above-mentioned, 

CAPILLARY VESSELS, in anatomy, the 
{fmalleft and extreme parts of the veins 
and arteries, 
Thefe are the leaft, minuteft, and infen- 
fible ramifications of the veins, fo fine, — 


that when cut or broken they yield little -. - 


or no blood: they are conceived as vaftly 
finer than hairs, and are beft compared to 
the threads of cobwebs: they are fome- 
times called evanefcent veffels. 
Many {mall veffels of animal bodies have 
been difcovered by the modern invention 
of injeéting the veffels of animals with a 
coloured fluid, which upon cooling grows 
hard, But though moft anatomifts know 


the manner of filling the large trunks, ~ 


few are acquainted with the art of filling 
the capillaries. Mr. Monro has givenus _ 
what he, after many trials, has found moft: . 
fuccefsful, in the Medic, Eff. Edinb. 

vol, x. art. g. where he enters into a very 

nice detail of the operation, to which we 

muft refer the curious. See the article 

INJECTION. 

CAPILLARY WORMS, in medicine, a kind 
of worms found in children, and other- 
wile called crimones.. See CRINONES, » 

CAPILLATION, in greek tryin, a 
capillary frature in the cranium, fo {mail 
that it can fcarce be perceived, but yet i 
it often proves mortal. See FRACTURE. 

CAPILLITIUM venerts, in phyfiolo- 
gy, denotes the. fine threads feen floating 
in the air, in autumn; which,according to 
fome, are only the fulphureous and earthy 
particles of a cloud, after the water has 
been exhaled ; but it feems more pro- 
bable that they ave the work of fpiders. 
See the article AIR-THREADS. 

CAPISTRUM, in furgery, a term appli- 

Ooe ed 
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CAPITAL LETTERS. 
CaPITAL, inarchiteure, the uppermoft 


CAP 


ed to a bandage uled in cafe of frattures 

“of the jaws. The capiftram fimplex is 
applied in fra&tures of the lower jaw, 
and the capiftrum duplex, when both 
fides of the jaw are fractured, 


CaPisTRUM, among antient muficians, 


a bandage made of fkins, with which the 
mouth and lips of the performer were 
bound up, leaving only a {mall chink to 
admit the flute. Some believe that the 
capiftrum was ufed in order to conceal 
from the fpeétators the diftortion of the 
features by inflating the cheeks. Others 
imagine that it was intended to moderate 
the breath, and give a foft found to the 
flute. 


CAPITAL, the head, chief, or principal 


of a thing. Thus, 


CaPITAL, in geography, denotes the prin- 


cipal city of a kingdom, province, or 
ftate; as London is the capital of Bri- 
tain, Paris of France, Madrid of Spain, 
York of the county of that name, Gc. 
See the article METROPOLIS. 


€aPiTaL, among merchants, traders, and 


bankers, fignifies the {um of money which 
individuals bring to make up the com- 
mon ftock of a partnerfhip, when it is firft 


' formed. kt is-alfo faid of the ftock which a 


merchant atfirft puts into trade, for his 
account. [t fignifies likewile the fund of 
a trading company, or corporation, in 
which fenfe the word ftock is generally 
added to it: thus we fav, the capital ftock 
of the bank, &c. The word capital is op- 
-pofed to that of profit or gain, though 
the profit often increafes the capital, and 
becomes itfelf a part of it. 


CaPiTaL cRiME, fuch.a one as fubjetts 


' the criminal to capital punifiment, that 
- is, the lofs of life. 


Capita. mepicines, in pharmacy, the 


principal preparations of the fhops, re- 
markable for the number of their ingredi- 
ents, .and their extraordinary virtues : 
fuch are mithridate, venice treacle, @c. 


CAPITAL LEES, the {trong lees made by 


the foap-boilers, from pot-afhes. 
See CAPITALS, 


art of a column or pillafter, ferving as 
the head, or crowning, and placed im- 
mediately over the fhaft, and under the 
entablature. 


Capit at of a column is properly that whofe 


plan is roun d. 


Caritas. of a pillafter is that whofe plan is 


fquare, or, at Jeatt, re€tilinear. 
‘The capital is the principal part of an or- 
der of columns or pillatters. It is ofa 
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different form in the different orders, and 
is that which chiefly diftinguifhes and 
charaéterifes the orders. Such of thefe as 
have no ornaments, as the tufcan and do- 
ric, are called capitals of mouldings; and 
the reft, which have leaves and other or- 
naments, capitals of fcuiptures. 


Tufcan CAPITAL confuts of three members, 


wiz, an abacus, under this an ovolo or 
quarter round, and under that a neck or 
colarino, terminating in an aftragal, or 
fillet, belonging to the fhaft. See the ar- 
ticle ABAtcus, @e. 

Tt is the moft fimple and unadorned of 
all capitals; andthe charafer which dif- 
tinguifhes it from the doric, is that the 
abacus is {quare, and quite plain without 
moulding. Itis true, authors vary a little 
as to the charatter of this capital: Vignola 
gives the abacus a fillet; Vitruvius and 
Scamozzi add an aftragal and a fillet, be- 
tween the ovolo and neck ; Serkio, only a 
fillet; and Philander rounds the corners 
of the abacus. In the trajan column 
there is no neck, but the aftragal of the 
fhaft is confounded with that of the ca~ 
pital. The height of this capital is the 
fame with that of the bafe, wiz. one mo- 
dule, or femidiameter. The proje&ure is 
equal to that of the cin&ture at the bottom 
of the column, viz. § of the module. 
See the article Tuscan, 


Doric CaPiF Av has its abacus crowned with 


atalon, and three annullets under the 
ovolo. Authors alfo vary as to the cha- 
raéters of this capital: Palladio, Vigno- 
la, Ge. put rofes under the corners of 
the abacus, and in the neck of the capi- 
tal: Vitruvius makes the height of this 
capital equal to half the diameter of the 
body of the column below. See Doric. 


onic CAPITAL, that whiclris diftinguifhed 


by volutes and ovolos. The ovolo is 
adorned with eggs, as they are fometimes 
called from their oval form. ‘The height 
of this capital Mr. Perrault makes eigh- 
teen minutes, its projecture one module 
feven tenths. The diffestnreen in the cha- 
racter of this capital, flow moly from 
the different management of the volutes, 
and confift in this: 1. That in the an- 
tigue, and fome of the modern, the eye 
of the volute does not anfwer the aftragal 
of the top of the fhaft, as Vitruvius and 
fome of the moderns make it. 2. That 
the face of the, volutes, which ufvally 
makes a flat, is fometimes curved and 
convexed, jothat the circumvolutions go 
advancing outwards, as is frequent in the 
antique. 3. That the border or rim of the 
fcrolk | 
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{croll in the volute, is fometimes not on- 
ly a plane fweep, but the {weep is accom- 
panied with a fillet. 4. That the leaves 
which inveft the ballufter are fometimes 
long and narrow, fometimes larger and 
broader. 5. That the two faces of the 
volutes are fometimes joined at the out- 
ward corner, the ballufters meeting in the 
middle, to make a regularity between the 
faces on the front and back of the build- 
ing, with thofe of the fides. & That 
among the moderns, fince Scamozzi, 
the ionic capital has been altered, and the 
four faces made alike, by taking away 
the ballufter and hollowing all the faces 
of the volute inwards, as in the compo- 
fite. 7. That Scamozzi and fome others, 
make the volutes to {pring out of the 
ovolo, as from a bafe; whereas in the 
antique the bark paffes between the ovolo 
and abacus, quite ftraight, only twitting 
at its extremities, to form the volute. 
And laftly, that of late years the fculp- 
tors have added a little kind of feftoons, 
fprung from the flower, whofe ftalk lies 
on the circumvolution of the volute. See 
the article Ionic, 
Qorinthian CapiTat is the richeft of all, 
' being adorned with a double row of 
leaves, with eight large and as many 
{mall volutes, fituated round a body, 
which by fome is called campana or bell, 
and by others tambour. The height of 
this capital is two modules one third, and 
its projecture, one and one third. See 
the article CORINTHIAN. 
The differences in the characters of this 
capital are, x, That, in Vitruvius, @c. 
the leaves are in the form of the acan- 
thus ; whereas in the antique they are 
more ufually olive-leaves. 2. That their 
leaves are ufually unequal, the under- 
moft being commonly made talleft, but 
fometimes the fhorteft; though they are 
~ fometimes all equal, 3. The leaves are 
fometimes ruffled, fometimes quite plane ; 
the firft row generally bellies out towards 
the bottom, but at other times they are 
ftraight. 4. Sometimes the horns of the 
abacus are fharp at the corner, but moft 
commonly they are cut, 5. There is 
fome difference in the form and fize of 
the rofe. 6. The volutes are fometimes 
joined to each other, and at othey times 
wholly feparated. 7. Sometimes the 
{pires of the volutes continue twilting even 
to the end, in-the fame courfe; and 
fometimes they are turned back again near 
to the center, in the form of the !etter S, 
Composite Carian, that which has the 
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double row of leaves of the corinthian, 
and the volutes of the ionic capital. See 
the article COMPOSITE. 
The height of this capital is two modules ~ 
one third, and the proje€tures one and two 
thirds, 
The differences of its charaéter confit in 
this, r. That the volutes which ordinae 
sily deicend and touch the leaves, are in 
fome works of the antique feparated from 
them. 2. That the leaves are fometimes 
unequal in height, the loweft being the 
tale; and fometimes equal. 3, That 
the volutes of the moderns generally 
{pring out of the bafe; whereas in the 
antique they run ftraight the length of 
the abacus, over the ovolo, without ftrik- 
ing into the bafe. 4. That the volutes, 
whofe thicknefs is contracted in the mid 
dle, and inlarged above, and below in 
the antique, in the werks of the moderns 
have their fides parallel. 5, That the 
volutes which have been hitherto made as 
if folid, both by the antientsand moderns, 
are now made much lighter and more 
airy; the folds ftanding hollow, and at 
a diftance the one from the other, 
Attic CapiraL, that which has leaves of 
partition in the gorge. 
For the proportions of the feveral mem- 
bers of the capitals of columns, fee 
each member under its proper head, as 
ABACUS, VOLUTE, &c, and the article 
COLUMN, ; 
Angular Carita, that which bears the 
return of an entablature, at the corner 
of the projeSiuse of a frontifpiece, 
Capital of a ballufter, that part which 
crowns a ballutter, refembling fometimes 
the capitals of {ome order, efpecially the 
ionic, , 
Capirat ofa triglph, the plat-band over 
the triglyph, called by Vitruvius teenia. 
It is fometimes a triglyph which does the 
office of a capital to the doric pillafter. 
CaPITAL of a nich, a kind of little canopy 
made over a fhallow nich, tocovera ftatue. 
CapiTaL of a lanthorn, a covering tome- 
times of one fhape, and fometimes of an- 
other, which finifhes the lanthorn of @ 
dome. y 
Capritat of a baftion, in fortification, a 
line drawn from the angle of a polygoa 
to the point of the baftion ; or from the 
point of the baftion to the middle of the 
gorge. Thefe capitals are from thirty- 
five to forty fathoms in length, from the 
point of the baftion to the place where the 
two demi-gorges meet. 
CAPITALS, among printers, large or ini- 
Qovo, tial 


ar 
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tial letters, in which titles are compofed, 
and with-which all periods, verfes, &c. 
cominences 

_ The englith printers fome time ago made 

' ita rule to begin almoft every fubftantive 
with a capital; a cuftom not more ab- 
furd than that of ufing no capitals at all, 
aceording to a french book lately pub- 
Vithe?, 

CAPITANATE, a province of the king- 
dom of Naples, fituated on the gulph 
of Venice, and having the province of 
Molile on the north, and the Principate 
on the fouth. 

CAPITATED Piants, capitate plante, 
in betany, a name given by Mr. Ray to 
thofe plants, whofe feeds, with their down, 
being included in a fcaly calyx, are con- 

» globated into a roundifh figure like a 
heads fuch are the carduus, centaury, 
cinara, &c. 

CAPITATION, a tax or impofition raif- 
ed on each perion in confideration of his 
labour, induftry, office, rank, ce. It 
js a very antient kind of tribute, and an- 
fwers to what the Greeks called xepadriiov. 
‘The Latins call it éributum, by which 
taxes on perfons aye diltinguifhed from 
taxes on merchandife, which were called 
veltigalia. 

Capitations are never practifed among us 
but in exigencies of ftate. In France, 

the capitation was introduced by: Lewis 
XIV, in 1695, and isa tax very different 
from the taille, being levied from all per- 
fons, whether they be fubjcé to the taille 
or not. The clergy pay no capitation, 
but the princes of the blood are not ex- 
empted from it. 


CAPITE, in law, an antient tenure of — 


Jand, which was held immediately of the 
king, as of his crown, either by Knight's 
fervice, or foccage, The tenure in ca~ 
pite was of two kinds; the one principal 
and general, the other {pec‘al or fubal- 
tern. he former was of the king, the 
fountain from whence all tenures have 
' their main original, The latter was of a 
Mi iicular fubject, fo called becaufle he was 
the firft that granted the land in fuch 
manner, avd hence he was ftiled capitalis 
dominus, and caput terre illixs, 
‘This tenure is now abolifhed, and, with 
others, turned mto common foccage, 


Cavite CENS!, in roman antiquity, the 


poorer fort of people, who in the cenfys, 
or afleffmerts, were valued at little or no- 
thing. but only named or reckoned as ci 
tizens,. See the article CENSUS. , 


CAPITO, jn ichthyology, a name given 
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CAPITOL, in antiquity, a caftle on the 


“of Concord. 


CAPITOLINE camés, annual games ine | 


“CMP 
to feveral fpecies of cyprinus, as the chub, 
tudd, &c. as alfo to the mugil, or mullet. 


Mons Capitolinus, at Rome, where there 
was a temple dedicated to Jupiter, in 
which the fenate antiently affembled ; and 
which ftill ferves as the city-hall, or town- 
houfe, for the meeting of the conferya~ 
tors of the Roman people. 

The foundations of the capitol were laid 
by Tarquin the elder, in the year of 
Rome 139: ‘his fucceffor Servius raifed 
the walls, and Tarquin the proud finifh- 
ed it in 2215 but it was not confecrated 
till the third year after the expulfion of 
the kings, and eftablifhment of the con- 
fulate. The ceremony of the dedication 
of the temple was performed by the con- 
fu] Horatius, in 246. 

The capitol confifted of three parts, a 
nave, facred to Jupiter ; and two wings, 
the one confecrated to Juno, and the 
other to Minerva: it was afcended to by 
ftairs ; the frontifpiece and fides were fur- 
rounded with galleries, in which thofe 
who were honoured with triumphs enter- 
tained the fenate at a magnificent ban- 
quet, after the facrifices had been offered 
to the gods. 

Both the infide and outfide were inriched 
with infinite ornaments, the moft diftin- 
guifhed of which was the ftatue of Jupi- 
ter, with his golden thunder-bolt, his 
{ceptre, and crown. In the capitol alfo 
were a temple to Jupiter the guardian, 
and another toJuno, with the mint ; and 
on the defcent of the hill was the temple 


This beautiful edifice contained the moft 
facred depofits of religion, fuch as the 
ancylia, the books of the fybils, @c. 
Antiently the name capitol was given to 
the principal temples of the roman colo~ 
nies, as at Conflantinople, Jerufalem, 
Ravenna, Capua, &c. 


{tituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, and in commemoration 
of the capito!’s not being furprifed by the — 
Gauls. Plutarch tells us, that a part of 
the ceremony confifted in the public cry- 
er’s putting up the Hetiurians to fale by © 
auétion: they alfo took an old man, and 
tying a golden bulla about his neck, ex- 
poled him to the public derifion. Feftus 
jays, they alfo drefled him in a pratexta. 
‘There was another kind of capitoline 
games, inftituted by Domitian, wherein 
there were rewards and crowns beltowed 
on the poets, champions, orators, hiftoy 

yians, 
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rians, and muficians. Thefe laft capi- 
toline games were celebrated every five 
years, and became fo famous, that in- 
ftead of calculating time by luftra, they 
began to count by capitoline games, as 
the Greeks did by olympiads. It ap- 
pears, however, that this cuflom was not 
of long continuance. 


CAPITOUL, an appellation given to the 


chief magiltrates of Tholoufe, on account 
of their meeting in a place called the ca- 
pitol : they are eight in number, are cho- 
fen annually, and have each the govern- 
ment of a capitoulate, or precinct, like 
the wards of London. 


CAPITULA RuraLia, affemblies or chap- 


fers held formeily by rural deans and pa- 
rochial clergy, within the preciné of 
each deanry ; held at firft every three 
weeks, afterwards once a month; and 
more folemnly once a quarter. 


CAPITULAR, in general, a book divided 


into feveral chapters, or capitula: but 
by particular application, is taken for a 
colle&tion of civil and canonical law; and 
more efpecially for thofe laws and regu- 
Jations which the kings of France made 
at the public meetings of the bifiops and 
temporal lords, for the government of the 
church. ‘The execution of what related 
to church affairs was intrufted with the 
archbifhops and bifhops; and thofe ca- 
pitulars which concerned the temporal 
government, were put into the hands of 
the earls and other lords. In the eighth 
and following centuries, bifhops called 
their fynodical regulations for difcipline, 
capitula, or capitulars: they were com- 
monly drawn from canons of councils, or 
the determinations of the fathers. Thefe 
decifions carried the force of law ng far- 
ther than the diocefe where they were 
publifhed, unlefs approved by a council, 
or the metropolitan, in which latter cafe 
they were gblerved through the whole 
province. 

‘The celebrated author of the Spirit of 
Laws, obferves, that as France was di- 
vided into fevera] {mall principalities, in 
a manner independent of one another, it 
was a difhcult matter to caufe the capitu- 
Jars to be every where obferved ;_ and that 
therefore they were, in coyrfe of time, 
entirely forgot. ‘ 


CAPITULATION, ip military affairs, a 


treaty made between the garrifon or in- 
habitants of a place befieged, and the be- 
fiegers, for the deljveying up the place on 
certain conditions, 

‘The moft honourable and ordinary terms 
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of capitulation are, to march out at the 
breach, with arms and baggage, drums 
beating, colours flying, a match lighted 
at both ends, and fome pieces of cannon, 
waggons, and convoys, for their bag- 
gage, and for the fick and wounded, 
CAPITULATION, in the german polity, a 
contraét which the emperor makes with 
the electors, in the name of all the princes 
and ftates of the empire, before he is de- 
clared emperor, and which he ratifies be- 
fore he is raifed to that fovereign dignity, 
The principal points which the emperor 
undertakes to obferve, are, r. To defend 
the church and the empire. 2. ‘To ob- 
ferve the fundamental laws of the em- 
pire. And, 3. To maintain and pre- 
ferve the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of the electors, princes, and other 
ftates of the empire, fpecified in the ca- 
pitulation, Thefe articles and capitula- 
tions are prefented to the emperor by the 
electors only, without the concurrence of 
of the other ftates, who have complained 
from time to time of fuch proceedings; 
and in the time of the weftphalian treaty, 
in 1648, it was propofed to deliberate in 
the following diet, upon a way of mak- 
ing a perpetual capitulation; but the 


electors have always found means of elud-_ 


ing the execution of this article. In order 
however to give fome fatisfa&tion to their 
adverfaries, they have inferted in the capi- 
tulations of the emperors, and in that of 
Francis I, in particular, a promife to ufe 
all their influence to bring the affair of a 
perpetual capitulation to a conclufion, 
Some german authors own that this capi- 
tulation limits the emperor’s power; but 
maintain that it does not weaken his fo- 
vereignty: though the moft part maintain 
that he is not abfolute, becaufe he re- 
ceives the empire under conditions which 
fets bounds to an abfolute authority. 

CAPITULUM, among botanifts, the fame 
with what is otherwile called uambella, 

CAPIVI, or Copivi. See Copivi. 

CAPNOMANCY, in antiquity, a kind of 
divination drawn from the fmoke of fa- 
crifices:; when this was thin, light, and 
alcended jn a ftraight line, it was deemed 
a good omen ; and, if the contrary, an 
ill one. 

CAPOC, 3 fort of cotton as foft as filk, fo 
fine and fo {kort that it cannot be {pun. 
It is ufed in the Eaft-Indies, as well as in 
Ew ope, to line palanquins, to make beds, 
matraflés, cufhions, pillows, &c. 

CAPON, a cock chicken, gelded as foon as 
left by the dam, or as fogn as he begins 


= 
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to crow. They are of ufe either to lead 
' chickens, ducklings, pheafants, &c. and 
éefend them from the kites and buz- 
gards ; or to feed for the table, they be- 
img reckoned more delicate than either a 
cock ora hen. 
CAPGN’S-TAIL GRASS, the fame with the 
fefluca of botanical writers. See the ar- 
ticle FESTUCA. 


CAPONIERE, or CAPONNIERE, a work” 


funk on the glacis of a place, about four 
or five feet deep: the earth that comes 
out of it ferves to form a parapet of two 
or three feet high, made with loopsholes 
’ or fmall embraffures ; it is covered over- 
head with ftrong planks, on which are 
laid clays, or hurdles, which fupport the 
earth which covers all. Ii holds fifteen 
or twenty men, who fire through thefe 
embrafflures, They are alfo fometimes 
made in the bottom of a dry moat. 
CAPPACIA, a town of the hither Prin- 
‘cipate, in the kingdom of Naples. It is 
a bifhop’s fee, and fituated about fifty- 
five miles fouth-eaft of the city of Naples : 
eaft longitude 15° 20’, and north latitude 
0° 4o!. 


CAPPARIS, caper, in botany, a genus of 


the polyandria-monogynia clafs of plants, 
the corolla of which confilts of four roun- 
difh, emarginated, open petals : the fruit 
is a carnofe, turbinated capfule, with on- 
Jy one cell, containing numerous kidney- 
fhaped feeds, See plate XXXVI. fig. 3. 
and the article CAPER, 
CAPRA, the Goat, in zoology, con- 
ftitutes a genus of quadrupeds, of the 
order of the: pecora, diftinguithed from 
the other genera of this order, by their 
hollow, rough, and ereét horns, which 
bend a little backwards, 
Of this genus authors enumerate a great 
many fpecies, as the common goat; the 
rupicapra, ov chamois-goat; the ibex ; 
the gazella; and feveral others: for a 
defcription of which, fee the articles 
Goat, Rupicapra, &e, 
Capra, in aftronomy, an appellation given 
to the ttar capella, and fometimes alfo to 
the conftehation capricorn. See the ar- 
ticles CAPELLA and CaPRICORN, 
CAPRA SALTANS, in meteorology, a fiery 
meteor, or exhaiation, which fometimes 
appears in the atmofphere: the exhala- 
tion is not a ftraight line, but infleéted, 
confifting of windings in and out, refem- 
bling the capering of a goat. 
CAPRAIA, an ifland on the coaft of Tuf- 
cany, about thirty miles fouth-wet of 
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Leghorn 5 eaft long. 11°, and north lat. 
15'. 


CAPRARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of a fingle, 
concave petal, divided into four fegmentss 
the fruit is an oblong conic capfule, form- 
ed of two valves, and containing only one 
cell, where there are a great number of 
feeds of an oblong form. 

CAPRAROLA, a town of St. Peter’s pa- 
trimony, in Italy, about twenty miles 
north of the city of Rome, and eight 
fouth of Viterbo: eaft longit. 13°, and 
north latitude 42° 30’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee. 

CAPRI, or Caprea, a city and ifland 
at the entrance of the gulph of Naples, 
about twenty miles fouth of that city: 
eaft longit. 14° 50’, and north latitude 
4o° 45/. 
The ifland ts only four miles long, and 
one broad; the city is a bifhop’s fee, fi- 
tuated on a high rock, at the weft end of 
the ifland, 

CAPRICE, in mufic, a term applied to 
certain pieces, in which the compofer 
gives a loofe to his fancy, and not being 
confined either to particular meafures, or 
keys, runs divifions according to his mind, 
without any premeditation, 

Caprice, in archiie&ure, an appellation 
given to buildings of a peculiar taite, 
and deviating from the received rules of 
that art. 

CAPRICORN-BEETLE, the englifh name 
of a {pecies of cerambyx, with antenne 
fomewhat refembling goar’s horns. See 
plate XXXVI. fig. 4. 

CarRICORN, in aftronomy, one of the 

twelve figns of the zodiac, reprefented on 
globes in the form of a goat, and charac- 
terifed in books by this mark bp. 
Tt is the tenth fign in order, and contains 
twenty-eight flars, according to Ptolemy 
and Tycho Brahe ; twenty-nine, accord- 
ing to Hevelius; and fifty-one, accord 
ing to Flamftead, 

Tropic of CAPRICORN, a leffer circle of 
the fphere, which is parallel to the equi- 
nottial, and at 23° 30! diftance from it 
fouthwards. 

CAPRIFICATION, a method ufed in the 
Levant, for ripening the fruit of the do- 
meftic fig-tree, by means of infeéts bred 
in that of the wild fig: tree. 

It is faid that thefe figs will never come ta 

maturity, unlefs wounded by the infects 

depofiting their eggs. Poffibly the ont 
ve d 0 
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of this effect, may be their lacerating the 
veffels of the fruit, and thereby deriving 
thither a greater quantity of nutricious 
juice. 

Plums and pears, wounded in the fame 
manner, are found te ripen fooneft, and 
the pulp about the wound has a more ex- 
quifite tafte than the reft. 

CAPRIMULGUS, the GoaT-SuCKER, in 
ornithology, a {pecies of birundo, with an 
undivided tail, and briftles at the mouth, 
erroneoully called the churn-owl, or fern- 
owl. See the article HIRUNDO. 

CAPRIOLES, in the manege, leaps that a 
horfe makes in the fame place, without 
advancing, in fuch a manner, that when 
he is at the height of the leap, he jerks 
out with his hinder legs even and near. 
It is the moft difficult of all the high ma- 
nege. It differs from a croupade in this, 
that in a croupade the horfe does not fhew 
his fhoes ; and from a ballotade, becaufe 
in this he does not jerk out. To makea 
horfe work well at caprioles, he muft be 
put between two pillars, and taught to 
raife firft his fore-quarters, and then his 
hind-quarters, while his fore are yet in 
the air, for which end you muft give the 
whip, and the poinfon, 

CAPSICUM, cGuINea PEPPER, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
sclafs of plants, the flower of which is a 
rotated petal, with a fhort tube, a patent 
plicated limb, divided into five broad and 
fharp pointed fegments: the fruit is a 
berry without pulp, approaching to an 
oval figure, with two hollow and co- 
loured cells, containing numerous and 
compreffed feeds, of a kidney fhape. 
Guinea-pepper is more ufed as a fauce 
and pickle, than in phyfic. 

CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, ftrong plates 
of iron which come over the trunnions of 
a.gun, and keep it in the carriage. 
They are faftened by a hinge to the prize- 

’ plate, that they may lift up and down, 
and form a part of an arch, inthe middle 
to receive a third part of the thickne({s of 
the trunnions: for two thirds are let into 
the carriage, and the other end is faftened 
by two iron wedges, called the forelocks 
and keys. 

CAPSTAN, or Main-capstan, fn 2 
fhip, a great piece of timber in the na- 
ture of a windlafs, placed next behind 
the main. matt, its foot ftanding in a ftep 
on the lower deck, and its head between 
the. upper decks; formed into feveral 
{quares with holes inthem, Its ufe is to 
weigh the anchors, to hoife up or ftrike 
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down top-mafts, to heave any weighty 
matter, or to ftrain any rope that re- 
quireth a main force. : 
Sear CASPAN is placed between the main- 
malt and the mizen, and ferves to {train 
any rope, heave upon the jear-rope or 
upon the viol, or hold off by at the’ 
weighing of an anchor. 
CaPsTAN-BARS, the pieces of wood that 
are put into the capftan holes, to heave 
up any thing of weight into the fhip. 
Pawl of a CaPsTaNn, a fhort piece of iron 


made faft to the deck, and refting upon 


the whelps, to keep the capftan from 
recoiling, which is of dangerous confe- 
quence. 

Whelps of a CapsTan are fhort pieces of 
wood, made faft to it, to keep the cable 
from coming too nigh, in turning it 
about, i 

Pawling the CAPSTAN, is ftopping it from 
turning by means of the pawl. 

Come up CapsTan, or launch out the Car- 
ST AN, that is, flacken the cable which you 
heave by. ; 

CAPSULATE, or CAPSULATED 
PLANTS, thofe furnifhed with capfules 
for the reception of their feeds, Bs 

CAPSULE, capfula, in a general fenfe, de- 


notes a receptacle, or cover, in form of a 


bag. 


feveral dry, elaftic valves, which ufually 


burft open at the points, when the feeds — 


are ripe: it differs from a pod, in being 
roundifh and fhort. See the article Pop. 
This kind of pericarpium fometimes con- 
tains one cell or cavity, fometimes more : 
in the firft cafe it is called unilocular, as 
it is bilocular, trilocular, &e. when it 
contains two, three, &c. cells or cavities. 
CaPpsuLa, in chemiftry, an earthen pan 
for holding things that are to undergo 
violent operations of the fire. 
CaPsuULA-COMMUNIS, in anatomy, called 
alfo capfula Gliffoniz, from its difcoverer, 
is a tunic continuous with the perito- 
nzum, and includes the branches of the 
vena porta and biliary duéts as they ap- 
proach the liver, as well as within it. 
CAPSULA-CORDIS. See PERICARDIUM. 
CAPSULZ ATRABILIARIA, called alfo 
glandule renales, and renes fuccenturiati, 
are two yellowifh glands of a compreffed 
figure, lying on each fide of the upper 
part of the kidneys. They have a very 
narrow cavity, imbued with a brownith 
liquor of a {weetifh tafte. Their figure 
ig irregular, between {quare, triangular, 
and 


CAPSULE, among botanifts, -a fpecies ss ie 
pericarpium, or feed-veflel, compofed of ‘ 


oy 


ye 
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and oval. Their fize alfo is various;. CAPTAIN of militia, he whocommands 4 


but in adults, they are in general about 
the bignefs of a large nux vomica, In 
the foetus, they are larger, and often ex- 
eeed the kidneys themlelves in fize. The 
membrane that furrounds them is very 
thin : it clofely involves their whole fub- 
ftance, and conneéts them with the kid- 
neys. Their blood-veffels are fometimes 
fent from the aorta and the vena cava, 
but more frequently from the emulgents : 
theirnerves are from the plexus renalis, 
and their lymphatic veffels are numerous. 
There is no excretory duét difcovered in 
them, and their ufe is therefore not cer- 
tainly known, By their great fize in the 
foetus, they feem deftined rather to the 
fervice of that ftate, than of any other, 


CAPSULE SEMINALES, are the extreme 


parts of the vafa deferentia, which have 
their cavities dilated in manner of cap- 
fules. Their ule is to tranfmit the femen 
from the teftes to the veficulz feminales, 


CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof 


there are various kinds, according to 
their commands. 


CAPTAIN of a troop or company, an infe- 


rior officer, who commands a troop of 
horfe, or company of foot, under a co- 
Jonel. In the fame fenfe we fay, captain 
of dragoons, of grenadiers, of marines, 
of invalids, &c, 

In the horfe and foot guards, the captains 
have the rank of colonels. 


CarTain general, he who commands in 


chief. 


» *Carrain lieutenant, he who with the rank 


of captain, but the pay of lieutenant, 


. commands a troop or company in the 


i 


name and place of fome other perfon who 
is difpenfed with on account of his qua- 
lity from performing the funétions of his 
pott. 

Thus the colonel, being ufually captain 
of the firft company of his regiment ; 
that company is commanded by his de- 
puty, under the title of captain-lieute- 
nant. 

So in England, as well as in France, the 
king, queen, dauphin, princes, @c. have 
ufually the title of captains of the guards, 
gens d armes, Gc. the real duty of which 
ofhces is performed by captain-leute- 
nants, 4 
APTAIN reformed, one who, upon the 
reduction of the forces, has his ‘commif- 
fion and company {upprefled 5 yet is 
continued captain, either as fecond to an- 
other, or without any polt or command 
at all, e 

4 


company of the militia, or trained bands. 
See the article Mruitia. 


CapTain of a fhip of war, the command- 


ing officer of a thip, galley, fire-fhip, or 
the like. This officer ranks with a co- 
lonel in the land fervice. 


CAPTAIN of a merchant fhip, he who has 


the dire&tion of the fhip, her crew, and 
Jading, &c. In {mail thips and fhort 
voyages, he is more ordinarily called the 
mafter. In the Mediterranean, he is called 
the patroon. 

The proprietor of the veffel appoints the 
captain or mafter, and he is to form the 
crew, and choofe and hire the pilots, 
mates, and feamen; though, when the 
proprietor and matter refide on the fame 
{pot, they generally a& in concert toge- 
ther. , 


CAPTAIN BAsHAw, or CAPONDAN Ba- 


SHAW, in the polity of the Turks, fig- 
nifies the turkifh high admiral. He pof- 
feffes the third office of the empire, and 
is invefted with the fame power at fea, 
that the vizir has on fhore. Solyman If, 
inftituted this office in favour of the fa- 
mous Barbaroffa, with abfolute authority 
over the officers of the marine and arfe- 
nal, whom he may punifh, cafheer, or 
put to death, as foon as he is without the — 
Dardanelles. He commands in chief in | 
all the maritime countries, cities, caftles, | 
&c, and, at Conftantinople, is the firft 
magiftrate of police in the villages on the 
fide of the Porte, and the canal of the 
Black Sea. The mark of his authority | 
is a large indian cane, which he carries in 
his hand, both in the arfenal and with the 
army. 

The captain-bafhaw enjoys two forts of © 
revenues ; the one fixed, the other cafual. | 
The firft arife from a capitation of the | 
iflands in the Archipelago, and certain | 
governments in Natolia and Galipoli. — 
The latter confit in the pay of the men, 
who die during a campaign ; in a fifth of 
all prizes, made by the begs ; in the pro- 
fits accruing from the Jabour of the flaves, — 
whom he hires as rowers to the grand 
fignior; and in the contributions he ex-— 
aéts in all places where he pafles, 


CAPTAINRY, in the french cuftoms, 


the office of keeper of a reval palace, or 
ranger of a chace, foreft, &c. 


CAPTION, in law, is where a commif- 


fion is executed, and the commiffioners 
fub/cribe their names to a certificate, de- 
claring when and where the commiffion 
was executed. It relates chiefly to com- 

. miffions, 
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miffions, to take anfwers in chancery, 
and depofitions of witneffes, and take 
fines of lands, &c. 

Caption and HoORNING, in the law of 
Scotland. When a decreet or fentence 
is obtained againft any perfon, the ob- 
tainer thereof takes out a writ, whereby 
the party decerned is charged to pay or 
fulfil the will of the decreet, under the 
pain of rebellion: this writ is called let- 
ters of horning. If he refule tocomply, 
then the writ or letrers of caption may be 
raifed, whereby all the inferior judges and 
magiltrates are commanded to affilt in ap- 
prehending the rebel, and putting him in 
prifon, 

CAPTIVE, a flave or perfon taken by the 
enemy in war, or by a pirate or corfair. 
See the articles SLAVE and PrraTe. 
The Romans led their captives in tri- 
umph, and, by the cornelian law, the 
latter wills of thofe Romans, who died in 
the hands of an enemy, were comfirmed 
in the fame manner, as if they had been 
free, although that will had been made, 
before the perfon marched out of the city 
to war. 

Captive, in modern hiftory, more par- 
ticularly denotes a chriftian flave, taken 
by the piratical ftates of Barbary. 

‘The fathers of Ja Merci and the Mathu- 
rins in France are employed in redeeming 
thefe captives; and, in England, a fta- 
tute was made for the relief of captives, 
taken by turkith and other pirates, in 16 
and 17 of Car. II. 

CAPTIVITY, a punifhment which God 
infli&ted upon his people, for their vices 
and infidelities. The firft of thefe capti- 
Vities is that of Egypt, from which Mofes 
delivered them ; after which, are reckon- 
ed fix during the government of the 
judges: but the greateft and moft remark - 
able, were thofe of Judah and Ifrael, 
which happened under the kings of each 
of thefe kingdoms. It is generally be- 
lieved, that the ten tribes of Ifvacl never 
came back again after their di!perfion; 
and Jofephus and St. Jerom are of this 
opinion: neverthelefs, when we examine 
the writings of the prophets, we find the 
return of Hrael from captivity pointed out 
In amanner, almott as clear as that of 
the tribes of Benjamin and Judah. See 
Hofea i. 10, xi. ‘12, Amos ix. 14, 
Vfaiah xi. 13 and rq. Ezckiel xxxvii. 
16, Gc. 

Vhe captivities of Judah are generally 

reckoned four; the fourth and laft of 

which fell out in the year of the world 3416 
Vou. I, 
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under Zedekiah ; and from this period bes: 
gin the feventy years captivity, foretold 
by Jeremiah, 


Since the deftruétion of the temple by. - 


the Romans, the Hebrews boaft, that 
they have always had their heads, or par= 
ticular princes, whom they call princes of: 
the captivity, in the ealt and weft. The 
piinces of the captivity in the eaft go- 


verned the Jews. who dwelt at Babylon, - 


in Chalvza, Affyria and Perfia; and the 
prince of the captivity in the weit govern 
ed thofe, who dwelt in Judes, Egypt, 
Italy, and in other parts of the roman 
empire, He, who refided in Judea, 
took up his abode commonly at Tiberias, 
and affumed the title of Roichabboth, 
head of the fathers or patriarchs, He 
prefided in affemblies, decided in cafes of 
con{cience, levied taxes for the expences 
of his vifits, and had officers under 


: bags oa 
who were difpatched through the pro- 


vinces, for the execution of his orders. 
As to the princes of the captivity of Ba- 
bylon, or the eaft, we know neither the 
original nor fuccefion of them; it ap- 
pears only, that they were not in being 
before the end of the fecond century. 

CAPTURE fignifies, particularly, prizes 
taken by privateers, in time of war, 
which are to be divided between the cap 
tors, See the article PRIZE. 


CAPUA, a city of the province of Lavo= 


ro, in the kingdom of Naples, fituated on 


rd 
¥ 


: 
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the river Volturno, about fifteen miles 


north-weft of the city of Naples; eaft 


long. 15°, and north lat. 41° 207. 
It is the fee of an archbifhop. 


CAPUCHINS, in the church of Rome, the 


fame with fiancifcans, See the article 
FRANCISCANS. 

CAPUT, the HEAD, in anatomy. See the 
article HEAD. 

CapuT praconts, the DRAGON’s HEAD, 
in aftronomy, the afcending node of the 
moon. See the article NoDE. 

Caput draconis is alfo a ftar of the firft 
magnitude, in the head of the conftella- 
tion draco. See the article DRAco. 

CAPUT GALLINAGINIS, in anatomy, a 


kind of feptum, or fpongeous border at © ~ 
the extremities of the apertures of each ~_ 


of the velicula feminales, ferving to bin- 
der the feed, coming from one fide, from 


~.* 


. A 


rofhing upon, and fo fopping the dif- ~ 


charge of the other. 

Some will have its ufe to be, to prevent 

the impulfe of the feed from dilating 

the orifices of the veficul, and fo ouzing 

out, except when affited’ by the compref- 
P PP fion 


CAPY-BARA, 


Ca Ge ae 
fion of the furrounding parts, as in copu- 
Jation; but this, according to others, is 
rather the office of a diftinG caruncle, 
‘placed at each orifice, and aéting as a 
valve. 

Caput MORTUUM, in chemiftry, that 
thick, dry matter, which remains after 
diftillation of any thing, but of minerals 
efpecially. ’ 
It very frequent ly denotes only that which 
remains ot vitriol in its diftillation, which 
they call-colcothar vitrioli. ‘The caput 
mortuum, though in fome cafes there be 
_ bat little, if any ative principle left. in 
it, yet it is never pure: and the colco- 
thar vitrioli, if expofed to the air, will 
turn to vitriol again. ‘The caput mor- 
‘tuum, cailed alfo terra damnata, 1s 
found in form of a friable, porous mat- 
ter, without tafte or fmell: it is ranked 
among*the chemical elements, and fup- 
pofed to conftitute the dry, fixed, earthy, 
and folid part of all bodies whatever, It 
is what the chemifts calla paffive element 
or principle, ferving as the bafis or fup- 
‘port of the active ones, , 

in zoology, the thick- 
headed hippopotamus, with no tail: it is 
a native of Brafil, and called porcus flu- 
viatilis, the river-hog, from the refem- 
blance it bears to the hog-kind, See the 
article HipPOPOTAMUS. 

CAR, or Carr, See the article Carr, 
CARABINE, a fire-arm, fhorter than a 
mufket, carrying a ball of twenty-four 
_in the pound, borne by the light horfe, 
hanging at a belt over the left fhoulder. 
The barrel is two feet and a half long, 
and is fometimes furrowed {pirally with- 
in, which is faid to add to the range of 
the piece. 


CARABINEERS, or CARABINIERS, re- 


giments of light horie, carrying longer 
carabines than the reft, and ufed fome- 
_ times on foot. 
CARABUS, in zoology, a genus of four- 
winged flies, the antenne of which are 
oblong, flender, and fetaceous ; and the 
thorax is fomewhat convex, marginated, 
of a cordated figure, and truncated in the 
hinder part. 
_ Authors enumerate a great many fpecies 
of this infest, diftinguithed by their diffe- 
rent colours, and other peculiarities, 
CARACAOS, or CaRAssow, a town on 
the coaft of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica; weft long. 67°, north lat, 10% 10’. 
CARACARA, in zoology, a brafilian {pe- 
cies of falco, the back of which is of a 
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CARACOL, 


CARACOLT, a faétitions metal, 


CARACT, Carat, CaRratT, 


CoA R 

pale-brown colour, variegated in Bi. 
gant manner with {pots of white, and 
yellow. See thearticle Fanco. 

This is one of the molt beautiful of the 
hawk kind: it is about the bignels of a 
tame pigeon; thehead is (mail, the beak 
is broad at the bafe, but fhort, fest con- 
fiderably hooked ; the tail is long and 
beautifully fafciated, with tran{verfe broad 
lines, of white and brown, placed in an 
alternate order., See plate XXXVI. 
fig. 6. 


CARACOL, in the manege, the half turn 


which a horfeman makes, either to the 
right or left. 

In the army, the horfe always make a 
caracol after each difcharge, in order to 
pafs to the rear of the fquadron. 

in architecture, denotes a ftair- 
cafe in a helix or {piral form. 

of which 
the natives of the Caribbee iflands, or the 
leffer Antilles, make a fort of ornament 
in the form, of a crefcent, which they alfo 
call caracoli. 

This metal comes from the main land; 
and the common opinion is, that it is a 
compound of filver, copper and gold, 
fomething like the corinthian brafs among 
the antients. Thefe metals are fo per- 
feétly mixed and incorporated together, 


that the compound which refults from 


them, it is faid, has a colour that never 
alters, how. long foever it remains in the 
fea, or under ground. It is fomething 
brittle, and they who work at it, are ob- 
liged to mix a large proportion of gold 
with it, to make the compound more 
tough and malleable. 
the name 
of that weight which exprefles the degree 
of finenefs that gold is of. 
The mint-matter, or cuftom, have fixed 
the purity of gold at 24 caracts ; though 
it is not poffible fo to purify and refine 
that metal, but it will want ftill about 
one fourth. part of acaraé&t in abfolute 
purity anc Ls pe Epestion. The cara&is di- 
vided into /t,..t, and +3... ‘Thele. de- 
grees (eegheg to diftinguifh the greater or 
Jeffer quantity of alloy therein contained : 
for inftance, gold of 22 caraéts, is that 
which has two parts of fiver, or of any 
other. metal, and 22 of fine gold. 


CaractT is. alfo a certain weight which 


goldfmiths and jewelers ufe wherewith to 

weigh Pree ffones ahd pearls. 

This caratt weighs four grains, but fome- 

thing lighter than the giains of other 
weights. 
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weights. Each of theft grains is fubdi- 
divided into<;.2, 22, 5 
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CARAITES, in the ecclefiatical hiftory 


of the Jews, a religious fect among that 
people, who adhere clofely to the text 
and Jetter of the (criptures, rejecting the 
rabbinical interpretations, and the cab- 
bala, 

The caraites pafs for the moft learned of 
the jewith doStors ; they are chiefly to 
be met with in Poland, Mujcovy, and 
the eaft: they are but few in compari- 
fon of the bulk of the Jews, who are of 


the party of the rabbins: the latter have - 
i i 


fo great an averfion for the caraites, that 
they will have no alliance, nor even con- 
verfation, with them: they treat them as 
baftards ; and if acaraite would turn 
rabbinift, the other Jews would not re- 
ceivehim, See the article CarBALA. 
CARAMANTA, a province of Natolia, in 
Afia, fituated on the Mediterranean fea, 
oppofite to the ifland of Cyprus. : 
CARAMANTA, the name of a province 
of South America, bordered on the north 
by the diftri& of Carthagena; on the 
eaft, by new Grenada; and on the fourth 
and welt, by Popayan, 
This is alfo the name of the capital of 
that province, fituated in 5° 18’ north lat. 
CARANNA, a vegetable produétion, 
whofe inflammability and folubility in 
oil, prove it to be truly a rein, though 
fome call it a gum, 

It is brought to us principally from 
New Spain, and is to be chofen clean, 
of a dark colour, and bitterifh tafte, 
This‘refin affords, by diftilation, a fine 
odoriferous oil, which is efteemed, as well 
as the refinitfelf, avery powerful exter- 
nal remedy, in cafes of pain, tumours, 
and wounds of the nerves, It is even 
ufed by fome in the gout and feiatiea. 
It is made into a plafter, with the addi- 
tion of Chio-turpentine, and oil of mace, 
which is applied to the fiomach in cafes 
of indigeftions, and to the head for the 
cure of inveterate pains there. 
CARAVAN, or CARAVANNE, in the eat, 
fignifies a company or affembly of tra- 


vellers and pilgrims, and more particu-. 


Jarly of merchants, who for their greater 
fecurity, and in order to affitt each other, 
march in a body through the defarts, 
and other dangerous places, which are 
infefted with Arabs, or robbers, 

There is achief, or aga, who commands 
the caravan, and is attended by a certain 
pumber of janafaries, or other militia, ac- 
cording to the countries from whence the 
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caravans fet out; which number of fol- 

diers mult be (ukicient to defend them, 

and condu& them, with fafety, to the 

places for which they are defigned, and 

on a day appointed. The caravan en-. 

camps every evening near fuch wells or 
brooks, as their guides are acquainted 

with; and there is a ftri&t difcipline ob-_ 
ferved upon this occafion, as in armies 

in time of war. Their beafts of burden 

are partly horfes, but moft commonly 


camels, who are capable of undergoing © 


a very great fatigue. ‘ 
The grand fignior gives one fourth.of the 


revenues of Egypt to defray the expence | 


of the caravan that goes yearly to Mecca 
to vifit Mahomet’s tomb: the devotees in 
this caravan are from forty to feventy 
thoufand, accompanied with foldiers to 
protect them from the pillage of the 
arabs, and followed by eight or nine 
thoufand camels, laden with all neceflary 
provifions for fo long a paflage acrols de= 
ferts, 


Caravan is alfo ufed for the voyages or 


campaigns which the knights of Malta 
are obliged to make at fea againft the 


Turks and Corfairs, that they may arrive — 


at the commandaries or dignities of the 
order. 

The reafon of their being thus called, is 
becaufe the knights have often feized 
the caravans going from Alexandria to 
Conftantinople, va 


CARAVANIER, a perfon who leads the 
camels, and other beafts of burden, who 
are commonly uted in the caravansin the | 


Eatt. 


CARAVANSERA, or KARAVANSERA, 


a large public building; or inn, appointed 
for receiving and lodgigg the caravans. 
It is commonly a Jarge {quare building, 
in the middle of which there is a very fpa- 
cious court; and under the arches or pi- 
azzas.that furround it, there runs a bank,, 
raifed fome feet above the ground, where 
the merchants, and thofe who trayel with - 
them in any capacity, take up their lodg- 
ings, as well as they can: the beafts of 
burden being tied to the foot of the bank. 
Over the gates, that lead into court, 
which 


there are fometimes little rooms, 


ae 


a. >, 


y 


the keepers of the caravanferas let out, at et uy 


a very high price, to fuch as haye a mind 
to be private, 
The caravanferas in the eaft, are fome~ 
thing in the nature of the inns in Europe, 
only that you meet with little accomma. 
dation either for man or beaft, but are 
obliged to carry almoft every thing with 
Ppp2 yous 


it} 


ye eS 
you : there is never a caravanfera without 
a well, or (pring of water. Thefe build- 
ings are ch efly owing to the charity of 
the mahometans: they are efteemed fa- 
cred dwellings, where it is not permitted 
to infult any perfon, or to pillage any of 
the effeéts that are depofited there. They 
even carry their precautions fo far, as not 
to fuffer any man who is not married to 
lodge there; becauie they are of opinion, 
that a.man who has no wife, is more 
dangerous than another. 
CARAVANSERASKIER, the fteward, 
or keeper of a caravanfera. 
He keeps an account of all the merchan- 
dizes that are fold upon truft, and de- 
mands the payments of the fums due to 
the meichants, for what has been fold in 
the caravanfera, on the feller’s paying two 

er cent. 

CARAWAY, or Carraway, the eng- 
lifh name of the carum of botanilts. See 
the article CARUM. 
CARBUNCLE, ‘in natural hiftory, a very 
elegant gem, whofe colour is deep red, 
with an admixture of {carlet. 
This gem was known among the an- 
tients by the name of anthrax. It is 
ufually found pure and faultlefs, and is 
of the fame degree of hardnefs with the 
fapphire: it is naturally of an angular 
figure, and is found adhering, by its 
bafe, to a heavy and ferrugineous ftone 


of the emery-kind : its ufual fize is near 


a quarter of an inch in length, and two 
thirds of that in diameter in its thickeft 
parts: when held up againtt the fun, it 
lofes its deep tinge, and becomes exactly 
of the colour of a burning charcoal, 
whence the propriety of the name which 
the antients gave it. It bears the fire 
unaltered, not parting with its colour, 
nor becoming at all the paler by it, It is 
only found in the Eaft-Indies, fo far as is 
yet known, and there but very rarely. 

CARBUNCLE, or ANTHRAX, in furgery, 

an inflammation which arifes, in time of 

the plague, with a veficle or blifter, al- 
moft like thofe produced by burning. 

This inflammation, for the moft part, 

terminates in a fphacelus, and putrifies 

the fubjacent parts down to the bone, 


 .they becoming as black as a coal, A 


earbuncle always breaks out very fpeedi- 
ly, even in the pace of an hour or two, 
attended with heat and pain: as foon as 
it is opened, it difcharges a livid fanies, 
or fometimes a limpid water: it is black 
within, which is a fign that the fphacelus 


has feized the fubjacent paris, and is 
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making its progrefs : but the putrid flefla 
in thofe who recover, fuppurates, and 
parts from the found, The fize of thefe 
peftilential blifters is various, more or 
lefs; as is alfo their number in the pati- 
ent; for.there is no part of the body 
which they do not infelt, and they gene- 
rally appear in company with bubos, 
See the article Buso, 

Thefe carbuncles which arife in the face, 
neck, brealt, or armpits, are obferved to 
be of the worft kind, for they generally 
kill the patient. As to the internal treat- 
ment of carbuncles, the very fame is to 
be obferved in this cafe, as has been re- 
commended under the article peffilential 
Busos, ; 

in the external treatment, fome of the 
modern phyficians ufe only (carification 
in this cafe, with very good fuccels; 
others only open the eruptions with a pair 
of fciflars, and having difcharged the 
matter, they frequently wath the car- 
buncle with /p, vin. camph. or fp. vin. 
wherein has been dig+fted a little theriaca: 
they afterwards apply a maturating cata- 
plafm, which is to be continued till the 
carbuncle feparates from the found parts 5 
then they cut it out al] at once. 


CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or bear- 


ing, confilting of eight radii, four where- 
of make a common ciofs, and the other 
four a faltier. 

Some call thefe radii buttons, or ftaves, 
becaufe round, and enriched with but- 
tons, or pearled like pilgrims ftaves, and 
frequently tipped or ‘terminated with 
flower-de-luces: others blazon them, 
royal feeptres, placed in faltier, pale and 
feffe, . 


CARCASE, cadaver, the body of a dead 


animal, efpecially a brute; that of the 
human fpecies being called corps. 

It is well known, that fiefh, as well as 
blood, is fpecifically heavier than water ; 
and yet dead bodies, after lying fome 
time at the bottom, are always found to 
float: a circamftance undoubtedly owing 
to air generated in the bowels by putre- 
faftion, whereby the body is buoyed up. 
See the articles FERMENTATION and 
PUTREFACTION. 


CarRCasE, in architecture, the fhell or ribs 


of a houfe, containing the partitions, 
floors, and rafters, made by carpenters ; 
or it is the timber-work (or as it were 
the fkeleton) of a houfe, before it is 
Jathed and plaftered ; it is otherwife call- 
ed the framing, 


CARCASSE, or Carcuss, in the art of 


wary 


war, an iron-cafe or hollow capacity, 
about the bignefs of a bomb, of an oval 
figure, made of ribs of iron, filled with 
combaftible matters, as meal powder, 
falt-petre, fulphur, broken glafs, fhav- 
ings of horns, turpentine, tallow, Ge. 
the dejfign of it is to be thrown out of a 
mortar to fet houfes on fire, and do other 
execution. It has two or three aper- 
tures through which the fire is to blaze, 

CARCASSONE, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, fituated on the river Ande, about 
twenty-five miles weft of Narbonne: ealt 
long. 2°, north Jat. 43° 20%, 

Tris a bifhop’s fee. 
CARCERES, in the antient circenfian 
ames, were inclofures, in the circus, 
wherein the horfes were reftrained till the 
fignal was given for ftarting, when, by 
an admirable contrivance, they all at 
once flew open. 

CARCINOMA, «apxivmze, among phyfi- 
cians, the fame with cancer. See the ar- 
ticle CANCER. 

CARCUSS, or CarcassE. See the article 
CARCASSE, 

CARD, among artificers, an inftrument 
coniifting of a block of wood, befet with 
fharp teeth, ferving to arrange the hairs 
of wool, flax, hemp, and the like: there 

~ are different kinds of them, as hand- 
cards, flock-cards, &ce, 

CARDS, among gamelters, little pieces of 

fine thin pafteboard of an oblong figure, 
of several fizes, but moft commonly in 
England three inches and an haif long, 
and two and an half broad, on which are 
painted teveral points and figures, 
The moulds and blocks for making 
cards, are exactly like thofe that were 
ufed for the firft books: they lay a fheet 
of wet or moilt paper cn the block,which 
is fir flightly done over with a fort of 
ink made with Jamb-black diluted in 
water, and mixed with fome ftarch to 
give ita body. They afterwards rub it 
off with around lift. The court-cards 
are coloured by means of feveral patterns, 
ftiled ttane-files, ° Thefe confit of papers 
cut through with a pen-knife, and in 
thefe apertures, they apply leverally the 
various colours, as red, black, &c, Thefe 
patterns are painted with o:l-coiours, that 
the brufhes may not wear them out; and 
when the pattern is laid on the pafte- 
board, they flightly pafs over it a brufh 
full of colour, which, leaving it within 
the openings, forms the face or figure of 
the card. 
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exported without payment of the 
duty ; but for every pack fold without 
the label of the ftamp office, in England, 
there is a penalty of 101. 


CARDAMINE, Lapy’s smock, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-fili- 
quofa clafs of plants, the corolla of 
which, confifting of four petals, is cru- 


ciform: thefe petals are oval, oblong, 


open, and terminating inerect ungues of 
double the length of the cup: the fruit is 
a long pod, of a compreffed, cylindric 
fhape, compofed of two valves, and con- 
taming two cells, wherein are feyeral 
roundifh feeds. 


CARDAMOM, cardamomum, in the ma- 


teria medica, is diftinguifhed into three 
kinds, exclufive of the amomum, which 
is evidently of the cardamom kind. They 
are called by the names of the great car- 
daimom, or grain of paradife; the long 
or middle cardamom, and the lefler com< 
mon cardamom of the fhops. 

The great cardamom isa large and ob- 
long fruit, in fhape and fize much refem- 
bling a common fig, as growing on the 
tree, and not ripe: the feeds are fmaller 
than pepper-corns, of an irregular an- 
gular figure ; but the plant is not known. 
The fruit of the middle cardamom is of 
an oblong and triangular figure, con-— 


a 


taining three diftingt cells, wherein are — 


feeds of an oblong, angular, and irre- 
gular form: the plant producing this _ 


feed, is faid to be of the fame genus with 
the {mall or common cardamom. ! 
The fruit of the leffer cardamom is fhort, 
and of a trigonal form. It has three 
cells, containing feeds much like thofe of 
the middle cardamom, 

This cardamom affiits digeftion, and 
ftrengthens the head and ftomach: it is 
alfo a diuretic and carminative, and pro- 
motes the menies. It is feldom preforibed 
alone, unlefs for chewing, at the per- 
fon’s dilcretion. 


CARDIA, in natnral-hiftory, a genus of 


fhell fith, the thell of which is formed of 
two ovals, and refembles the figure of a 


heart at cards: the valves are equaland + 


ibbofe, 


Of ‘this genus there are feveral fpecies, 


fome nearly globofe, others of a triangu- 
Jar figure, and others irregularly oblong. 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
cockles, ark thells, &c. together with the 


peclines .inauriti, or f{eallops without 


ears, as they are called. See the articles 
CocKLE, SCALLOP, @e. 


Cards, upon fafficient fecurity, may be CARDIAC, an appellation given to fuch 


medicines 
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medicines as preferve or increafe the 
ftrength of the heart, and by that means 
the vital forces, though they do not im- 
mediately work upon the heart, nor are 
particularly appropriated to the corrobo- 
yation of that part. This effect they per- 
form either by replenifhing the exhaufled 
veflels with good humours, or exciting 
motion where it is required. ~ Therefore 
nutritives duly chofen with refpeét to 
particular conititutions, belong to this 
‘elafs, as well as aftringent corroboratives 
and {iimulants. All the modern difpen- 
fatories are full of cardiacs or cordials, 
both of the dry and liquid kind 5 but the 
beft are thofe which remove the diforder, 
of which Jownefs of {pits is the confe- 
quence; and next to thefe is wine, which 
adminiftered in proper quantities, and 
more or lefs diluted as circumitances re- 
quire, will generally aniwer better pur- 
pofes than more pompous cordials, whilft 
it is lefs capable of doing mitchief. 

CARDIACUS pLExus, in anatomy, a 
plexus or piece of net-work, formed of 
a ramification of the par vagum, or eighth 

ir of nerves. 

CARDIALGIA, the HEART-BURN, in 
medicine, a diforder of the ftomach at- 
tended with anxiety, a naufea, and often 

' a@ reaching or aétual vomiting. 

The caufes of this diforder, are either 
vitiated humours in the ftomach, which 

* occafion a naufea and vomiting, or in the 
common heart-burns, wind, indigeftion, 
and now andthen worms. But more fre- 
quently a cardialgia proceeds from con- 
geftions o! blood about the ftomach, which 
happen to thofe who are full of blood, but 
more efpecially to bypochondriac and hy- 
fterical perfons. 

The cure of a common heart-burn from 
indigeftion, and the acrimony of the con- 
tents of the ftomach, may be performed 
by drinking tea, or a deco&tion of ca- 
momiie flowers; as al‘o by taking bit- 
ters, or the teftaceous and abforbent pow- 
devs.. When it arifes from a crapula, 
gentle emetics will be ufeful; and if it 
roceeds from a congeition of blood, 
bleeding will be convenicnt, after which 
anti{paimodics are ta be given. 
‘Tf it is occahoned by acute ftomachic fe- 
vers, rhubarb or ipecacuanha, in a mode- 
rate dife, may be preferibed; and if by 
worms, it mult be treated with medicines 
proper for killing worms. 

CARDIFF, a borough-town of Glamor- 

ganfhire, in fouth Waies, fituated on the 

river Tave, aboot two miles fouth-eaft 
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of Landaff; weft longitude 3° 20’, north 
latitude 51° 30%. 

It fends only one member to parliament. 

CARDIGAN, the capital of Cardigan- 
fhire, near the mouth of the river Tivy 
and the wilh channel, about thirty miles 
north of Pembroke; weft long. 4° 40’, 
north lat. 52° 15’. 

It gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Brudenel, and fends only one 
member to parliament. 

CARDINAL, ina general fenfe, an ap- 
pellation given to things on account of 
their preheminence: thus we fay, car- 
dinal winds, cardinal virtues, &c. 

The cardinal virtues are thefe four, juf- 
tice, prudence, temiperance, and fortitude, 
upon which all the reft hinge, 

CARDINAL POINTS, in cofmography, are 
the four interfections of the horizon with 
the meridian, and the prime vertical 
circle. See the article Point. 

Of thefe two, viz. the interfeGtions. of 
the horizon and meridian are called north 
and fouth, with regard to the poles they 
are directed to. See the article Me- 
RIDIAN. 

The other two, viz. the interfeGlions of 
the horizon and firft vertical, are called 
eaft and weft, The cardinal points there- 
fore coincide with the four cardinal re- 
gions of the heavens, and are go° dif- 
tant from each other. The intermediate 
points are called collateral points, 

CARDINAL POINTS of a nativity, are the 
rifing and fetting of the fun, the zenith 
and nadir. 

CaRDINAL WINDS, thefe that blow from 
the cardinal points. 

CARDINAL SIGNS. in the zodiac, are Aries, 
Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn. 

CARDINAL NUMBERS, in grammar, are 
the numbers, one, two, three, &c, which 
are indeclinable, in oppofition to the or- 
dinal numbers, firft, fecond, third, &c, 
See the article NUMBER. 

CARDINAL, mare particularly, fignifies an 
ecclefialtical prince in the be church, 
being one who has a voice in the con- 
clave at the eleétion of a pope. The car- 
dinals were originally nothing more 
than deacons, to whom was intrufted the 
care of diftributing the alms to the peor 
of the fevera! quarters of Rome; and as 
they held affemblies of the poor in certain 
churehes of their feveral diftris, they 
took the title of thefe churches. ‘They 
began to be called cardinals in the year 
300, during the pontificate of St. Syl- 
velter, by which appellation was sa 

the 
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the chief priefts of a parith, and next in 
dignity to a bifhop. This office grew 
more confiderable afterwards, and by 
fall degrees arrived at its prefent height, 
in which it is the reward of fuch as have 
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ferved his holinefS well, even princes. 


thinking it no diminution of their ho- 
nour, to become members of the college 
of cardinals. ‘ 

The cardinals compofe the pope’s coun- 
cil, and till the time of Urban VIII, 
were ftiled mo/f illujfrious 3 but by a de- 
cree of that pope in 1630, they had the 
title of eminence conferred upon them. 
At the creation of a new cardinal, the 
pope performs the ceremony of fhutting 
and opening his mouth, which is done ia 
a private confiftory. The fhutting his 
mouth, implies the depriving him of the 
liberty of giving his opinion in congrega- 
tions ; andthe opening his mouth, which 
is performed fifieen days after, figni- 
fies the taking off this reftraint. How- 
ever, if the pope happens to die during 
the timea cardinal’s mouth is fhut, he 
can neither give his voice in the election 
of a new pope, nor be himfelf advanced 
to that dignity. 

The cardinals are divided into fix claffes 
or orders, confilting of fix bifhops, fifty 
priefts, and fourteen deacons, making in 
all feventy ; which conftitute the facred 
college. ‘The number of cardinal-bi- 
fhops has very feldom been changed, but 
that of priefts and deacons, have varied 
at different times. 

The privileges of the cardinals are very 
great: they have an abfolute power in 
the church during the vacancy of the holy 
fee: they have, a right to elect the new 
pope, and are the only perfons on whom 
the choice can fall: moft of the grand 


offices in the co f Rome, are filled by 
cardipals. ats of acardinal is a 
red foutanne, a rochet, a fhort purple 
mantle, and the red hat, When they are 
{ent to the courts of princes, it is in qua- 
lity of legates @ datere ; and when they 
are appointed governors of towns, their 
government is called by the name of le- 
gation. é 
CARDINAL is alfo a title given to fome 


bifhops, ag thofe of Mentz and Milan, 
to the bition of Bourges ; and the 
abbot of Véhdome calls himlelf cardinalis 
natus, 


CARDINAL is likewife a title applied to fe- 
cular officers, Thus the prime minitters 


in the court of the emperongiieodofius, 
were called ca:dinales. mies 
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CARDING, the combing and preparing” 
of wool, cotton, flax, &c. with the inftru- _ 
ments called cards.. See Carp. ’ 
Before wool be carded, it mult be greafed 
with oil, of which one fourth part of the 
weight of the wool is required for that 
which is defigned for making the woof 
of ftuffs, and the eight part for that of 
the warp, ot 
CARDIOID, in the higher geometry, an 
algebraical curve, fo called from its re- 
femblance to.a heart; for the defcription 
and properties of which, feethe Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, N° 461. » 
CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the oétandria-trigynia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confiits of 
four petals, and is cruciform; the fruit 


is a roundiih trilocular capfule, contain f 
ing a fingle cordated feed. . 
CARDO, ingnatomy, a name given to the i 
fecond vertebra of the neck. See the ar- : 


ticle AXIs, 

CARDONNA, a city of Catalonia, in 
Spain, fituated on a river of the fame 
name, about forty miles north-weft of » - 
Barcelona; eéaft longitude 1° 20’, north 
latitude 41° 36’. 

CARDUEL, a province of Georgia, in . 
Afia, lying between the Cafpian and — 

_pxine feas, the capital whereof is Teflisy. 

* . “oelongs partly to the Turks, and part- 
ly t. he Perfians. gy 

CARDUUS, the TuistTLE, in botany, a 
genus of the fyngenefia- polygamia-equa- 
lis clafs of plants, the compound flower 
‘of which is tubulous and uniform, the 
proper flower is monopetalous, of a fun- 
nel form, with a very {mall tube and ere& 
limb, and divided into five linear equal 


Ms A 


fegments. There is no pericarpiumy, but 
_» the cup isa little connivent, and c : 
folitary, vertically-ovated, quadrangu- © 


lar feeds, with two oppofite angles obli- 
terated, and crowned with a very longs 
down. See plate XXXVII. fig. 1 : 
CaRDUUS BENEDICTUS, in the materia 
medica, a {pecies of the carduus, which has 
been celebrated by the writers of the ear 
lier ages as alexiterial, fudorific and cor- 
dial. At prefent, however, the greateft ufe 
made of it, is by way of infufion, for 
working off an emetic. The feeds hi 
been recommended in emulfions, for pro- | 
moting the eruptions of the puftules in 
the (mall-pox; and the fimple waterin 
the fhops, being found to have little or 
nothing of .the virtues of the plant, has 
been of ie wal difufed. 
CaRDUUS FULLO 
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the dipfacus, or teazel, is fometimes call- 
ed. See the article Dipsacus. 
CAREENING, in the fea-language, the 
bringing a fhip to lie down on one fide, 
jn order to trim and caulk the other fide. 
A thip is faid to be brought to the careen, 
when the moft of her lading being taken 
out, fhe is hauled down on one fide by a 
fal! veffel as low as neceffary ; and 
there kept by the weight of the ballaft, 
ordnance, &c. as wel] as by ropes, left 
her mafts fhould be ftrained too much; 
in order that her fides and bottom may 
be trimmed, feams caulked, or any thing 
that is faulty under water, mended. 
Hence when a fhip lies on one fide when 
the fails, fhe 1s {aid to fail on the careen. 
CAREER, in the manege, fignifies the 
ground that is proper for the manege, 
and the courfe or race of a horfe that does 
not go beyond two hundred paces. 

In the antient circus, the career was the 
fpace the chariots were to run at full 
{peed to carry the prize, See the article 
Circus. 

CARELIA, in geography, a province of 
Finland, bounded by the province of 
Savolaxia on the north, and by the gulph 
of Finland on the fouth. It is fubject to 


& — Roffia. 


CARELSCROON, a port-town of the 
province of Gothland, in Sweden, fitu- 
ated on the coaft of the Baltic; ealt long. 
25°, and north latitude 56° 20’. 


Jt is an excellent harbour, where th 
,  CARTATI, atown of the hither Calabria, 


Swedes lay up their royal navy, 
CARENTAN, a town of Normandy, in 
France, fituated at the mouth of a river 
of the fame name; welt longitde grins’, 
and north latitude 49% 207 
CARESEN, or CassEEN, a fea-port town 
of Arabia Felix, firuated on the Indian 
ocean ; eaft longitude 52°, and north la- 
titude 16°. 

CARET, among grammarians, a charac- 
ter marked thus 4, fignifying that fome~ 
thing is added on the margin, or inter- 
lined, which ought to have come in where 
the caret ftands. a 
CAREX, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
ecia-triandria clafs of plants: in the male 
flower, there is no corolla; in the fe- 
male, there are no petals ; but the necta- 
rium is of an ovato-oblong form, inflat- 
ed, bidentated at the top: there 1s no pe- 
ricarpium ; but the neélarium, growing 
Jarge, contains a fingle ovato-acute tri- 
quetrous feed, with one of its angles lefs 
than the reft. . 


CARGADORS, a name which the Dutch 
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CARGAPOL, or KarGaro., the capi- 


CARGO denotes all the merchandizes and 


Super-CaRGO, a perfon employed by mer- | 


CARIBBE-1sLanpDs, a clufter of iflands, 
. CARIBBIANA, or CariBrana,the north- 


CARICA,.the PAPAW-TREE, in botany, 
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give to thofe brokers, whofe bufinefs is to 
find freight for fhips outward bound, and 
to give notice to the merchants, who have 
commodities to fend by fea, of the ships 
that are ready to fail, and of the places 
for whic they are bound, 


tal of a territory of the fame name, in 
the province of Dwina, in Mufcovy ; 
eaft longitude 36°, and north latitude 63°. 


effeéts which are laden on board a fhip, 
exclufive of the crew, rigging, ammuni- 
tion, provifions, guns, @c. though all 
thefe load it fometimes more than the 
merchandizes. 

We fay that a fhip has its cargo, when 
it is as full of merchandize as it can 
hold; that it has half its cargo, when it 
is but half full; that it brings home a 
rich cargo, when it is laden with pre- 
cious merchandize, and in great quantity; 
that a merchant- has made the whole car- 
go of the fhip, or only one half, or one 
quarter of the cargo, when he has laden 
the whole fhip at his own expence, or 
only one half, -or one fourth of it. 
Difpofing of any part of the cargo, before _ 
the veffel reaches her intended port, is 
called breaking bulk. See the article | 
BREAKING BULK. 


chants to go a voyage, and overfee the | 
cargo, and difpole of it to the beft advan. | 
tage. 


in Italy; fituated on the gulph of Ta- 
rento; eaft longitude 17° 20’, and north 
latitude 39° 20’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee. j 


fituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 
59° and 63° welt lo nd between 119 © 
and 18° north lat. 


eaft coatt of ‘erra-firma, in fouth Ame- 
rica, otherwife called New-Andalufia. 
See the article ANDALUSIA. 


a genus of the dioecia-decandria cla{s of 
plants, the male flower of which is mo- 
nopetalous, of a funnel-form, with a 
limb divided into five lanceolato-linear, 
obtufe, obliquely fpiral fegments: the 
female flower is pentapetalous, the petals 
being lanceolato-Jinear, obtule on both 
fides, very long, erect below the middle, 
but above the middle bending outwards 
and d yards: the fruit is a very large 
berry, angplated with five furrows, bav- 

ing 
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_ ig one cell, and containing numerous, 
ovated, fuleated, and tunicated feeds. 
ARICA is alfo a name uled by medical 
writers for the fruit of the fig-tree. See 
the articles Fic and Ficus. 
JARICATURA, in painting, denotes the 
concealment of real beauties, and the ex- 
aggeration of blemifhes, but {till fo as to 
referve arefemblance of the object. 
CARICOUS, an epithet given to Juch tu 
mours as relemble the figure of a fig. 
They are frequently found in the piles. 
ARIES, in furgery; the corruption of a 
bone, when it is deprived of its periofte- 
um, and having lott its natural heat and 
colour, becomes fatty, yellow, brown, 
and at la@ black, 
A caries may be diftinguifhed into two 
forts, the firft, where the diforder begins 
in the internal part of the bone, See che 
article SFINA VENTOSA, 
The other, when it begins on the out- 
fide, or ‘rom an external caule, 
We find two caules of the caries of a 
bone, ore arifing from a wound, or any 
other actident, when the bone is expoted 
to the injuries of the external air, or is 
corrupted by unfkilfulnefs in drefling ; 
the other, when the fluids are interrupted 
in their circulation, by any external vio- 
lence, o; internal caufe whatfoever, from 
whence inflammation and fappuration 
fucceed : by which the periofteum and 
bone Jofng their nourifhment, on account 
of the vdfels being inflamed and coriupt- 
ed, quictly becomes carious} or from ve- 
nereal cuunfes, Hence it appears that there 
are feveril degrees of a caries of the bone, 
but the vorft kind is that which falls up- 
on the pints, or any parts of the bone 
that lie deep, becaufe as there is no ac- 
cefs to cean it, the cafe admits of no re- 
medy bet amputation of the imb. With 
regard t the éure of a caries, the mildeft 
methodis applied to the flightctt degree, 
and is serfo:med by the application of 
fpirituos remedies, or by balfamics, In 
a cariesthat penetrates fomewhat deeper, 
ftrongerremedies take place, fuch as the 
pulvis etphorbii cum {piritu vini optimo 
parato, aqua phagedenica, or a folution 
of merairy in aqua fortis, or fpirit of 
nitre; amd when by thefe you have pro- 
cured ar exfoliation of the difeated part, 
the cureis to be completed with balfamics, 
A fecond method confits in perforating 
the bons, after it is laid bare with an ih- 
firumen:; after which itis to be drefléd 
with dry lint, or bilfamic medicines. A 
third nethod is performed by feraping 
VOL. I, 
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away the vitiated part of the bone with a 
rafpatory, or chiffel, till al! the corrupted 
parts being deftroyed, the bone appears 
white or ruddy, and found. See the are 
ticle TREPANNING. 
The fourth, which is the moft ancient and 
moft certain method of cure, efpecia}ly in 
the greater degrees of this diforder, is pef- 
formed by burning down the vitiated part 
of the bone with the a&tual cautery ; and 
in this operation great care mult be taken 
not to injure the flefh, or other fo't parts 
that lie near it. In fine, the principal 
bufinefs in curing a caries of the bone 
conhits in a {peedy. extirpation of the ca- 
rious parts of the bone, and the reft of 
the cure is performed in the fame manner 
as other ulcers are treated. 

CARIGNAN, a fortified town of Pied- 
mont, fituated on the river Po, ahotit 
feven miles fouth of Turin; eaft longir. 
7° 26, and north lat. 44° 30/. 

CARIGUEIA, or Caricol, in zoology, 
a {pecies of opoflum, See plate XXXVIIi 
fig. 2. and the article OPOssuM. 

CARINA properly denotes the keel of a 
fhip. See the article KREL. 

CARINA, in architeéture, a name given by 
the Romans to all buildings in the form 
of a thip (from carina, the keeLof a fhip), 
as we ftill ufe the word nave for zavis, a 
fhip, the middle or principal vault of 
our churches, becaufe it has that figure, — 

CARINA, in anatomy, a term ufed for the 

» fibrous rudiments, or embryo of a chick, 
appearing in an incubated egg. 

The carina confifts of the intire vertebra, 
as they appear after ten or twelve days ine 
cubation. 

CARINA, in botany, the loweft petal of a 
papilionaceotis flower. See the article 
PAPILIONACEOUS, — 

CARINTHIA; a dutchy in the circle of 
Auttria, in Germany, bounded by the 
archbifhoptic of Saltzburg on the north, | 
and by Carniola and the dominions of 
Venice on the fouth. 

It is fubjeét to the houfe of Auftria, 

CARIONOLA, acity of the province of 
Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, about 
twerity milés north of the city of Naples$ 
eatt long. 15°, and north lat. 41° 20’, 
Tt is a bifhop’s fee. . aby ie 

CARIPI, a‘kind of cavalry in the turki 
army, hi vi 
The caripi, to the number of 
thonfand, are not flaves, nor br 
the eraglio, like the reft, but are gene- 
rally moors, or retiegado chriftians, who, 
having followed adventures, and being 

Qqq > poor,” 
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poor, and having their fortune to feek 

by their dexterity and courage, have ar~ 

rived to the rank of horfe guards to the 
rand fignior. 

CARISBROOK-CASTLE, 2 caftle fituat- 
ed in the middle of. the ifle of Wight, 
where king Charles I, was tmprfoned : 
weft long. 1° 30’, and north lat. <o° 0’. 

CARLINA, the CARLINE-THISTLE,in bo- 
tany, a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia- 
zqualis clafs of plants: the compound 
flower is uniform and tubulofe ; the par- 
tial flower conlifts of a fingle funnel- 
fafhioned petal, with a fmalltube; the 
limb is campanulated, and divided into 
five fegments: it has ne pericarpium: 
the feeds are fingle, roundifh, and hairy. 
See plate XXXVII. fig. 3. 

CARLINE, or Carouine, a filver coin 
current in the neapolitan dominions, and 
worth about four pence of our money. 

CaRLINE THISTLE, cariina. See the ar- 
ticle CARLINA. ; 

CARLINES, or CaRLincs, ina fhip, two 
pieces of timber, lying fore and aft, 
along from beam to beam, whereon the 
ledges reft on which the planks of the 
fhip are faftened. All the carlings have 
their ends let into the beams culvertail- 
wife: they are directly over the keel, and 
ferve as a foundation for the whole body 
of the fhip. 

CARLISLE, a city in Cumberland, fitu- 
ated near the mouth of the river Eden, 
and the Solway frith; weft longitude 2° 
30’, and north latitude 54° 45’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee. 

CARLOCK, in commerce, a fort of ifin- 
glafs mace with the fturgeon’s bladder, 
imported from Archangel. ‘The chief ufe 
of it is for clarifying wine; but it is alio 
ufed by dyers. The bett carlock comes 
from Aftracan, where a great quantity 
of fturgeon is caught. 

CARLOWITZ, a town of Sclavonia, fitu- 
ated on the weft fide of the Danube, ahout 
thirty-five miles north-weit of Belgrade ; 


eaft long. 20° 45’, and north lat. 45° 25/., 


€CARLETADT, the capital of Croatia, a 
frontier province of chriftendom againft 
the Turks: eaft longitude 16°, and north 
latitude 45° 5’. 

It is fubjeét tothe houfe of Auftria. 

CARLSTADT is/alfo the name of a town in 

“the bifhopric of Wurtfburg, in the circle 
of Franconia, in Germany, fituated on 
the river Maine, about fourteen miles 

north of Wurtiburg: eaft longitude 9° 
so’, and north latitude 50°. 

CARMAGNIOL, : fortified town of Pied- 
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mont, fituated on the river Po, about ten 
miles fouth of Turin; eat longitude 7° 
30’, and north latitude 44° 45’. 
CARMELITES, or WHITE-FRIERS, are 
an order of our lady of mount Carmel, 
meking one of the four orders of mendi- 
cans, They pretend to derive their ori- 
ginal from the prophets Elijah and Elifha. 
‘Their original rules contained fixteen ar- 
ticles, one of which confined them to 
their cells, and enjoined them to employ 
themfelves day and night in prayer; an- 
other prohibited the brethren having any 
property ; another enjoined fafting, from 
the feat of the exaltation of the holy crofs 
till eafter, excepting on Sundays; abfti- 
nence at all times from flefh, was enjoined 
by another article; one obliged them to 
manval labour ; another impoled a ftrict 
filence on them, from vefpers till the tierce 
the next day: however, thefe conftitutions 
have been in fome refpeéts altered. 
This order is fo much increafed, that it 
has at prefent thirty-eight provinces, be- 
files the congregation of Mantua (in 
which there are fifty-four monafteries, 
under a vicar. general) and the congrega- 
tion of bare-footed carmelites in Italy. 
and Spain, which have their se al ge- 
nerals, 
The barefooted carmelites are a reform) 
of the antient carmelites, fet on foot in 
1540, by S, Therefa, and jo called from 
their going barefooted. | 
If a monk of this order lie with a wo- 
man, he is prohibited faying mafs for] 
three or four years, is declared infamous, 
and obliged to difpciline himfelf publicly” 
once aweek: if he is again guilty of the 
fame offence, his penance is doubled + 
and if a third time, he is expelled the 
order. : 
Knights of the order of our lady of mount 
CaRMEL, a military order inftituted by 
Henry LV. firnamed the Great, of France, 
in honour of the bleced Virgin, and in-_ 
corporated into the order of Knights of 
St.»Lazarus of Jerufalem. j 
CARMEN, a latin term, ufed, ina ge- 
neral fenfe, to fignify a verfe; but in 2 
more peculiar fenfe, to fignify a fpell, 
charm, form of expiation, execration, 
&c. couched in few words, placed in @ 
myftic order, on which its efficacy was 
fuppofed te depend. 
CARMENTALIA, feafts celebrated by 
the Romans, in honour of the prophete(s 
Carmenta, the mother of Evander. 
They were -folemnized twice in the month 
of January, viz, onthe rsth and rth. 
Thefe 
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|. Thefe feafts were eftablifhed on account 
of a great fecundity among the Roman 
_. dames, after a general reconciliation with 
their hufbands, with whom they had been 
at variamce, in regard to the ufe of coaches 
being prohibited them by an edit of the 
fenate.» It was the women who celebrat- 
ed thefe feafts. 
‘CARMINATIVES, in pharmacy, medi- 
' cines ufed in colics, or other flatulent dif- 
orders, to difpel the wind. 
A great many feem to be ftrangers to this 
term, as it does not appear to carry in it 
any thing expreffive of the medicinal ef- 
ficacy of thofe fimples which pafs under 
its denomination. ‘This term had cer- 
tainly its rife, when medicine was too 
much in the hands of thofe jugglers, 
who, for want of true knowledge in their 
profeffion, brought religion into their 
party; and what through their igno- 
rance they were not able to do by rational 
refcription, they pretended to effect by 
*nvocation and their intereft with heaven, 
Which cant being generally, for the fare 
prize fake, couched in fome fhort veifes, 
the word carmen, which fignifies a verie, 
was ufed alfo to mean an inchantment: 
which was frequently made ufe of to fa- 
tisfy the people of the operation of a 
medicine they could not account for, 
And as thofe medicines now under this 
name are of quick efhcacy ; andthe con- 
fequences thereof, in many inftances, fur- 
prizng ; and the moit violent pains, 
‘fometimes arifing from pent up wind, im- 
mediately ceafing upon its difperfion ; 
fuch medicines as give retief, in this cafe, 
are more properly termed carminatives, 
as if they cured by inchantment. 
How they expel wind may be conceived, 
when we confider that all the parts of the 
body are perfpirable. Sanétorius, in his 
Medicina Statica, determines al] we call 
wind in the bowels to be fuch perfpirable 
matteras makes its efcape thro’ the coats 
of the ftomach and ‘inteftines. Between 
the feveral membranes likewife of the 
mufcular parts may fuch matter break 
out, and lodge for fome time. Now 
whatfoever will rarefy and render fuch 
colle&tions of vapours thinner, muft con- 
duce totheir utter difcharge out of the bo- 
dy 3 and confequently remove thofe unea- 
finefles, which arife from their detention. 
And asall thofe things that pafs under 
this denomination are warm, and confift 
of very light fubtile parts, it is eafy to 
conceive how a mixture of fuch particles 
may agitate and rarefy thofe flatulencies, 
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fo as to facilitate their expulfion; efpe- 
cially confidering thofe grateful fenfations 
which fuch medicines give to the fibres ; 
which cannot but invigorate their tonic 
undulations fo much, that by degrees the 
obftruéted wind is diflodged, and at 
laft quite expelled. But if the obftruc- 
tion be not great, the rarefaction of the 
wind upon taking fuch a medicine is often 
fo fudden, and likewile its difcharge, that 
it goes off like the explofion of gun- 
powder, 
All the things under this clafs, being 
warm and difcuffive, are much ufed in 
the compofition of cathartics, of the 
rougher fort efpecially. For the irritation 
occationed by thofe would be fcarce to- 
lerable without the mitigation of fuch 
grateful ingredients. Many likewile of 
this fortment are in the compofition of 
difcuffive topics. 
The four carminative flowers are thofe 
of camomile, melilot, motherwort, and 
dill; befides,* angelica, fennel, lovage, 
anife, caraway, coriander, cummin, &c. 
all agree in their carminative qualities, 
and are therefore ufed in compolitions of 
that intention. 

CARMINE, a powder of a very beautiful 


a 


red colour, bordering upon purple, and 5 — 


ufed by painters in miniature; though but _ 
rarely, becaule of its great price. 
It is extraéted from cochineal, by means 
of water, wherein chouan and antour 
have been infufed; fome add rocou, but 
this gives it too much of the oval caft, 

, Others make carmine with brafil-wood, 
fernambouc, and leaf-gold, beat in a 
mortar, and fteeped ig white-wine vine 
gar; the fcum arifing from this mixture, 
upon boiling, when dried, makes car- 
mine; but this kind is vaftly inferior to 
the former: there is another carmine, 
made of brafil- wood and fernambéuc, by 
a different preparation. 

CARMONA, a town of Andalufia, in 
Spain, about feventeen miles eaft of Sevil ; 
welt longitude 5° 35’, and north latitude 

7° 40%, 

CARNARVON, a borough-town of Cars 
narvonfhire, in north Wales, about five 
miles fouth-weft of Bangor: weft long. 
4° 25’, and north latitude 53° 20/. 

It gives the title of earl to the noble famie 
ly of Bridges; and fends on¢ member to 
parliament, : 

CARNATION, in botany, a name given 
to feveral {pecies of dianthus or pink, on 
account of their beautiful flefh-colour. 

CARNATION-COLOUR, among painters, is 

~ A992 undera . 
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underftood of al! the parts of a picture, 
in general, which reprefent flefh, or 
which are naked and without ‘drapery. 

In colouring for fleth, there is fo great a 
variety, that it is hard to lay down any 
general rules for inftruction therein ; nei- 
ther are there any regarded by thofe who 
have pequires 4 {kill this way: the vari- 
ous colouring for carnations, may be ea- 
fily produced, by taking more or lefs red, 
blue, yellow, or biftre, whether for the 
firit colouring, or for the finifhing: the 
colour for wamen fhould be bluith, for 
children a little red, both freth and gay ; 
and for the men it fhould incline to yel- 
low, efpecially if they are ald. 

CARNATION, among dyers. To dye a 
carnation, or red rofe-colour: take li- 
quor of wheat bran, a ‘ufficient quantity ; 
alum, three pounds 3 3 tartar, two ounces ; 
boil them, and enter twenty yards of 
broad cloth; boil three hours; cool, and 
wah it: take frefh, clear bran- liquor, 
a fufficient quantity; madder, five pounds: 
boil and fadden according to art, 

‘The Bowedyers know that the folution 
of jupiter, or delved tin, being put in a 
kettle to the alum and tartar (in another 
procels) make the cloth, @¢. attraét the 
colour into it, fo that none of the cochi- 
nea) i is left, but all drawn out ef the wa- 
ter into the cloth. 

CARNEIA, Kacviiz, in antiquity, a feftival 
in honour of Apollo, furnamed Carneus, 
ee in moft cities of Greece, but efpecial- 
ly at Sparta, where it was firft inftituted. 
‘The reafon of the name, as wel! as the 
occafion of the inftituuion, is controvert- 

. cd. Tt lafled nine days, beginning on 
the 13th of the month Carneus. The 
cerenionies were an imitation of the me- 
thod of living, and difcipline uled in 
¢amps. Nine ¢xiads¢, or tents, were ere&t- 
ed, in each of which nine men of three 
different tribes lived the fpace of nine 
days, during which time they were obe- 
dient to a public crier, and did ngthing 
without exprefs order from him. The 
chief prieft who ore this folemnity 
way namd Agetes; befides whom, there 
were five minifters called carxeatea, who 
were obliged to hold their office four 

‘years, and to remain batchelors during 
that time. 

CAR? ‘EL, among fhip-carpenters. The 
bu: iding of fhips, firfl with their timbers 
_ and beams, and after bringing on their 
Hanks, is called carnelework, to diftin- 

aifh it from clinch-work. 


CAKNELIAN, farda, in natural hifory, 
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CARNIOLA, a territory of Auftria, in| 


CARNIVAL, or Carnaval, a time of 


Cua 
a precious ftone, of which there are three 
kinds, diftinguifhed by three colours, a 

red; a yellow, and a white. Authors 
have attributed medicinal virtues to the 
red carnelian; this, therefore, is to be 
underftood the farda, or carnelian of the 
fhops. It is very well known among us, 
is found in roundifh or oval maffes, much 
like ovr common pebbles; and is gene- 
rally met with between an inch and two 
or three inches in diameter: it is of a 
fine, compact, and clofe texture; of a 
gloffy fuiface; and, in the feveral fpeci- 
mens, is of all the degrees of red, from 
the paleft fleth-colour to the deepeft 
blood-red. It is generally free from 
fpots, clouds, or variegations ; but fome- 
times it is veined very beautifully with an 
extremely pale red, or with white; the 
veins forming concentric circles, or other 
lefs regular figures, about a nucleus, in 
the manner of thofe of agates. The 
pieces of carnelian which are all of one 
colour, and periecily free from veins, are 
thofe which our jewellers generally make 
ufe. of for feals, though the variegated 
ones are much more beautiful. ‘The car- 
nelian is tolerably hard, and capable of 
a very good polifh: it is not at all af- 
fefted by acid menftruums: the fire di- 
velts itofa part of its colour, and leaves| 
it of a pale red ; and a ftrong and long] 
continued heat will reduce it to a pale| 
dirty grey. 
The fineft carnelians are thofe of the Eaft-| 
Indies ; bat there are very beautiful ones] 
found in the rivers of Silefia and Bohes| 
mia; and we have fome not defpicable| 
ones in England. | 
Though the antients have recommended) 
the carnelian asan aftringent, and attrie| 
buted a number of fanciful virtues to its] 
we know no other ufe of the ftone, than| 
the cutting feals on it, to which purpofe) 
it is excellently adapted, as being not too 
hard for cutting, and yet hard enough not 
to be liable to accidents, to*take a good| 
polith, and to feparate Ratly from the] 
wax. 


Germany, bounded by Carinthia and Sti-, 
ria onthe north, and by the dominions of 
Venice on the fouth, 


rejoicing, a feefon of mirth, obferved with: 
great folemnity by the Italians, particu 
jarly at’ Venice, holding from twelfthday 
till Jent, 
Featts, balls, operas, concerts of mufic 
intrigues, maniages, &¢. are chiefly held 
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i carnival-time, ‘The carnival begins at 
Venice the fecond holiday in chriftmas : 
then it is they begin to wear mafks, and 
open their play-houfes and gaming- 
houfes; the Place of St. Mark is filled 
with mountebanks, jack-puddings, ped- 
Jars, whores, and fuch like mob, who 
flook thither from all parts: there have 
been no Iefs than feven foreign princes, 
and thirty thoufand foreigners here, to 
partake of thefe diverfions, 
CARNIVOROUS, an appellation given 
to animals which naturally feed on flefh, 
and thence called beafts or birds of prey. 
Some will have it, that no quadrupeds 
are naturally carnivorous but thofe fur- 
nifhed with canine or dog-teeth: on 
which principle mankind are excluded 
out of the number of naturally carnivor- 
ous animals ; and, in faét, animal food 
muft undergo various preparations before 
it is fit for the ufe of man. 
To the arguments ufed by Dr. Wallis 
and others, to prove that man is not na- 
turally carnivorous, Dr. Tyfon anfwers, 
that if. mn had been defigned by nature 
not to be carnivorous, there would doubt- 
lefs have been found fomewhere in the 
globe, people who do not feed on fleth ; 
and as hiftory feems not to furnifh any 
inftance hereof, may not we fay, that 
what is done univerfally by the whole 
fpecies, is natural ? For what the Pytha- 
goreans did in abftaining from flefh, was 
on the principle of a tranfmigration, a 
miftake in their philofaphy, not a law of 
nature: and though in fome countries, 
men feed more {paringly on flefh than in 
others, this is owing to thei own choice, 
from the advantage they perceive by it, 
‘That carnivorous animals are not always 
without a colon and cecum; nor are all 
animals carnivorous which have thofe 
parts; but that the carigueya, or opof- 
fum, for inftance, has both a colon and a 
cecum, yet feeds on poultry, and other 
flefh ; whereas the hedge-hog has neither 
colon nor cecum, and therefore ought to 
be carnivorous, yet it feeds only on vege~ 
tables; add, that hogs, which have both, 
will feed on fleth greedily enough when 
they can get it; and that rats and mice, 
which have large ceecums, feed on bacon, 
as well as bread and cheefe. That fiom 
the multitude of carnivorous animals 
which want thofe parts, and of non-car- 
nivorous which have one or both, no fafe 
conclufion can be drawn; fince we might 
as well argue, that becaufe the neat- 
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kind, flag-kind, goat-kind, and fheep« 
kind, which live on herbage, have four 
ftomachs, therefore all thofe which have 
not four ftomachs were not defigned by 
nature to be graminivorous ; whereas the 
horfe-kind and hareekind have but one 
ftomach, yet feed on grafé like the for-: 
mer: add, that in many animals which 
live on the fame fort of food, the ftruc- 
ture of the ftomach is found very dif- 
ferent ; and that in others which live on 
different foods, ex. gr. on flefh, on fruits, 
on grafs, &c. the ftomachs are found fo 
like, that it is difficult to affign any diffe- 
rence between them; and if we cannot 
make a judgment what food is moft na- 
tural to an animal from the ftruéture of 
its ftomach, which is the part moft con- 
cerned in digefling it, much lefs can we 
judge from the colon or cecum, which 
are parts remote from the ftomach, and 
rather feem as a cloaca for the reception of 
the feces, than of ufe for digefting or dif= 
tributing the food, In fine, fince man 
has all manner of teeth, fit for the pre- 
paration of all forts of foods, fhould it | 
not rather feem that nature intended we ~ 
fhould live on all? And as the alimen- — 
tary dué& in the human-kind is fitted for 
digefting all forts of food, may we not 
rather conclude that nature did not in+ — 
tend to deny us any? : 

CARNIUS, in chronology, the fyracufian 
name for the athenian month metagit- 
nion ; which was the fecond of their year, 
and an{wered to the latter part of our 
July, and begining of Augult, 

CARNOSE, or Carnous, in a general » 
fenfe, fomething belonging to or abound- 
ing with flefh, Hence, 

CARNOSE LEAF is one full of pulp, con 
tained between the inveftient membranes. 

CARNOSE MUSCLE, See PYRAMYDALIS. 

CARNOSE PANNICLE, See the article 
PANNICULUS CARNOSUS, 

CARNOSITY, a term fometimes ufed for. 
an excrefcence, or tubercle, in the urethra, 
the neck of the bladder, or yard, which 
ftops the paflage of the urine. Carnofities 
are very difficult of cure: they are not 
eafily known, but by introducing a probe 
into the paflage, which there meets with 
refittance. They ufvally arife from fome 
venereal malady ill managed. 

CARO, FLESH, in anatomy, 
ticle FLESH. 

CARO MUSCULOSA QUADRATA, in anae 
tomy, the fame with the pulmaris brevis. 
See the article PULMARIS, 

CAROB.- 


See the ar- 
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CAROB-TREE, the englifh name of the 

filiqua, or ceratonia, of botanilts. See 
the article CERATONIA. 

CAROLINA. a province of North Ame- 
rica, belonging to Great Britain: it is 
fituated, comprehending Georgia, be- 
tween 75° and 36° weit longit. and be- 
tween 31° and 36° north latitude; and 
bounded by Virginia on the north, by 
the Atlantic ocean on the eaft, by fpa- 
hith Florida on the fouth, and hy the apa- 
lachian mountains on the weft; or ra- 
ther extends weftward, without any li- 
mits. It is divided into three diftin& go- 
vernments, viz, North and South Caro- 
Jina, and Georgia. 

CAROLINE-BOOKS, the name of four 
books, compofed by order of Charle- 
magne, to refute the fecond council of 

ice. 

‘Thefe books are couched in very harfh 

and fevere terms, containing one hundred 

and twenty heads of accufation againft 
the council of Nice, and condemning the 
worlhip of images. 

CAROLSTAT, a town of Gothland, in 
Sweden, fituated at the north end of the 
Wener-lake, about one hundred and 
forty miles weft of Stockholm : eaft lon- 
gittide 13° 30’, and north latitude 59° 40/. 

-CAROLUS, ab antient englith broad piece 

| of gold, firuck under Charles I. its va- 

Jue has of late been at twenty-three fhil- 
lings fterling, though at the time it was 
coined, it is faid to have been rated at 
only twenty fhillings. 

Caro.us, a {mall copper coin, with a 
Jittle filver mixed with it, ftruck under 
Charles VIII. of France. 

| ‘The carolus was worth twelve deniers, 

| when it ceafed to be current. 

|. ‘Thofe which are ftill current in trade, in 

_. Lorrain, or in fome neighbouring pro- 

| vinices, go under the name of french fols. 

| CAROTEEL, in commerce, an uncertain 

__- weiglit or quantity of goods: thus a ca- 

roteel of cloves is from four to five hun- 
dred weight; of curratis, from five to 
nine ; of mace, about three hundred ; of 
nutmegs, from fix to feven hundred and 

\oathelg. 

| CAROTIDS, in anatomy, two arteries of 

the neck, which convey the blood from 

the aorta to the brain, one called the 
right carotid, and the other the left: 
they arife near each other, from the cur- 
vature of the adrta, and run upon each 
fide of the arteria trachea, between it and 
the internal jugular vein, as big as the 
larynx, without any ramification ; each 
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of thefe is then ramified into two branches, 
one named internal, the other external. 
The internal carotid-artery having: pafied 
the great canal of the apophyfis petrofa of 
the os temporis, fends off a branch thro’ 
the fphenoidical fiffure to the orbit of the 
eye, and foon afterwards another thro’ the 
foramen opticum, by which it communi- 
cates with the external carotid. The ex- 
ternal is the fmalleft ; it runs between the 
external angle of the lower jaw, and the 
parotid gland; afterwards it afcends on 
the fore fide of the ear, and ends in the 
temples. All the ramifications of the 
carotids are covered by the pia mater, in 
the duplicature of which they are diftri- 
buted, and form capillary, reticular tex- 
tures in great numbers ; afterwards they 
are loft in the inner fubftance of the brain, 
See the article ARTERY, | 

CARP, in ichthyology, the englifh name 

of the cyprinus, with four cirri, or beards, 
and the third ray of the back-fins armed 
with fmali hooks. 
The carp is generally taken for the queen 
of frefh- water fith ; it is fub@le, and lives 
the longett of all fith, except the cel, out 
of its proper element. It is obferved to. 
breed feveral months in one year ; for 
which reafon you hardly ever take either 
male or female without melt or {pawn ; 
but they breed more naturally in ponds, 
than in running water, and in the latter 
very feldom or never, In'the places they 
frequent, their ftock isimnumerable. To 
make a carp fet and very large, rake all 
the fides of your pond, when the water is 
fallen away, about April, then fow hay 
feeds, the growth of which, when the 
winter comes, and overflows it, will feed 
them, and make them very fat. 

CARPA, and Carpanus, the fame with 
carp. See the preceding article. 

CARPATHIAN mounrarns, thofe di- 
viding Hungary and Tranfilvania from 
Poland. 

CARPENTER, an artificer in wood, de- 
figned for the purpofes of building, See 
the article CARPENTRY. 

Ship-CaRPENTER, one employed in build- 
ing or repairing fhips. See the article 
Confiruction of SHIPS. 

CARPENTRAS, a city of Provence, in 
France, about feventeen miles north-ea({t 
of Avignon: weft longitude 5°, and 
north latitude 44° 10%, 

Tt is fubje& to the pope. 

CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, fram- 
ing, and joining large pieces of wood, 
for the ufes of building. It is one of the 

arts 
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arts fubfervient to architecture, and is 
divided iinto houfe-carpentry and fhip- 
carpentry, : the firft is employed in raifing, 
roofing, {flooring of houles, &c. and the 
fecond im the building of thips, barges, 
ec. the iroles in carpentry are much the 
fame witlh thofe of joinery ; the only dif- 
ference is, that carpentry is ufed in the 
larger cowrfer work, and joinery in the 
fmaller aind curious. See JoInERY. 
CARPESIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefiia polygamia fuperfiua clafs of 
plants, the common calyx of which is an 
imbricated perianthium ; the compound 
flower is) equal; the ftamina of the her- 
maphrodiite flower are five, fhort fila- 
ments ; the anthere form a cylinder ; 
there is mo pericarpium, but the feed, 
which is oblong and comprefled, is lodg- 
ed in the cup. 

CARPET, a fort of covering of ftuff, or 
other materials, wrought with the needle 
or on a loom, which is part of the fur- 
niture off a houfe, and commonly fpread 
over tablies, or laid upon the floor. 
Perfian and Turkey carpets are thofe moft 
efteemed ; tho’ at Paris there is a manu- 
factory after the manner of Perfia, where 
they make them little inferior, net to fay 
finer, than the true Perfian carpets. 
They are velvety, and perfectly imitate 
the carpets which come from the Levant. 
There are alfo carpets of Germany, fome 
of which are made of woolen ftuffs, as 
ferges, &c. and called {quare carpets: 
others are made of woo! alfo, but wrought 
with the needle, and pretty often embel- 
lifhed with filk; and laftly, there are car- 


pets made of dog’s hair. We have Jike- | 


wife carpets made in England, which are 
ufed either as floor-carpets, or to make 
chairs and other houfhold furniture: it 
is true we are not arrived at the like per- 
fe&tion in this manufacture with our 

neighbours the French; but may not this 
be owing to the want of the like public 
encouragement ? 
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into an oblong one ; there is no pericar- 
pium, but the amentum, growing very 
large, contains at the bafe of each {qua 
mula, an oval, angulated nut, 


CARPOBALSAM, in the materia medi- 


ca, the fruit of the tree which yields the 
true oriental balfam. , 
The carpobaliam iseufed in Egypt, ac- 
cording to Profper Alpinus, in all the 
intentions for which the balfam itfelf is 
applied : but the only ufe the Europeans 
make of it is in venice-treacle and mith- 
ridate, and in thefe not a great deal ; for 
cubebs and juniper-berries are generally 
fubftituted in its place. 

heretics, who 
{prung up towards the middle of the Ild. 
century, being a branch of the antient 
gnoftics. They held a community of 
wives ; and maintained, that a man can- 
not arrive at perfection, without having 
paffed through all criminal aétions ; lay 
ing down as a maxim, that there is no 
action bad in itfelf, but only from the 
opinion of men. Accordingly they are 
charged with committing the moft infa- 
mous actions at their love feafts. They at 
tributed the creation of the world to an- 
gels ; they faid, that Jefus was born in a 
manner like other men ; they rejeéted the 
refurreétion of the body; and they mark- 
ed their difciples at the bottom of the 
right ear with a hot iron, or witha razor. 


CARPUS, the wrisT, in anatomy, See 


the article WRisT. 


CARR, among the antients, a kind of 


throne mounted on wheels, and ufed in 
triumphs and other folemn accafions, 
The carr on medals, drawn by horfesy 
lions, or elephants, fignifies a triumphy 
or an apotheofis ; fometimes a proceffion 
of the images of the gods ata folemn 
fupplication ; and fometimes of thofe of 
fome illuftrious families at a funeral. 
The carr, covered and drawn by mules, 
only fignifies a confecration, and the ho~ 
nour done.any one of having his image 


CARPI, a town of the Veronefe, in Italy, 
fituated on the river Adige, twenty-four 
miles fouth-eaft of Verona: eaft longi- 
tude 112% 40’, and north latitude 45° 10%. 

CaRPI is alfo the name of a city of the 
dutchy of Modena: eaft longitude 11° 
xo’, and north latitude 40° 40’. 

CARPINUS, the HoRN-BEAM, in botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to the mo- 


carried at the games of the circus. 

CARRAC, the name of the veffels em- 
ployed by the Portuguefe in the eaft in- 
dia and brafilian trade: they are very 
large, and fitted for fighting as well as 
for burden. 

CARRAT, or Caract. 
ticle CARACT, ° 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle ferving to convey 


See the ar- 


noecia-polyandsia clafs; in the male 
flower there is no corolla, nor in the fe- 
male ; but the male flowers are arranged 
into a cylindric amentum, and the feanale 


perfons, goods, merchandizes, and other 

things from one place to anothers 

There are public and private carriages, 

as alfo water and land-carviages. Wa- 
ter- 


+ 
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ter-carriages, in general, are thofe vef- 
fels which ferve to carry perfons or mer- 
chandize by fea, rivers, lakes, &c. as 
fhips, barks, wherries, boats, @c, Land- 
carriages are machines invented to carry 
more conveniently, and in greater num- 
ber, perfons or goods. Thofe mottly uted 
in Europe, are coaches, chariots, ca- 
lafhes, berlins, waggons, with four 
wheels, chaifes, carts, and drays with 
two wheels, all drawn by horfes, mules, 
buffaloes, ‘oxen, @&c¢. and in Lapland 
and Siberia by rein-deer. See the articles 
Coach, CHARIOT, &e. 

All thefe avimals are alfo proper to carry 
burdens on their backs, in which man- 
ner the camels and dromedaries are em- 
ployed in the caravans of Afia and the 
caffias of Africa. See the articles Ca- 
RAVAN and CaAFFILA, — 

In fome parts of America, the vigoonas, 
lamas} and alpagnas are uled as carriage- 
beafts. Laftly, the fedan-chair, carried 
by two men, and the palanquin carried 
on the fhoulders of two, for, or fx 
men, are alfo carriages, but ferve for per- 
fonsonly. The former is ufed in many 
cities of Europe, and the latter in the 
Eaft- Indies. 


_ Letter or bill of CARRIAGE, a writing given 


to a carrier or the malter of any carriage, 
contuining the number and quality of the 
pieces, bales, @c. of merchandizes, 
which he is intrufted with, that he may 
demand the payment of the carriage, and 
that the perfon, to whom they are ad- 
dreffed, may fee whether they are deli- 
vered in the fame number, and in as 
good condition as they were given to the 
carrier. 
CARRIAGE of a cannon, the frame or tim- 
ber-work on which it is mounted, ferv- 
ing to point it for fhooting, or to carry it 
from one place to another. It is made of 
two planks of wood, commonly one half 
the length of the gun, called the cheeks, 
and joined by three wooden tranfums, 
ftrengthened with three bolts of iron. It 
is mounted on two wheels; but on a 
march has too fore-wheels, with limbers 
added. The principal parts of a carriage 
are the cheeks, tranfums, bolts, plates, 
train, bands, bridge, bed, hooks, true 
nion-holes, and cap{quare. 
Block-CARRIAGE, a cart made on purpofe 
for carrying mortars and their beds from 
place to place. 
Truck-CARRIAGE, two thort planks of 
wood fupported on two axel-trees, hav- 
ing four trucks of fo.id wood for carry- 
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ing mortars or guns upon battery, where 
their own carriages cannot go. ‘They are 
drawn by men. 

CARRIAGE, in agriculture, a furrow for 
the conveyance of water to overflow and 
improve the ground. It is diftinguifhed 
into two forts ; the main carriage, which 
fhould be made with aconvenientdefcent 5 
and the leffer carriages, which fhould be 
fhallow, and as many in number as pof- 
fible. 

CARRICK, the moft foutherly divifion of 
the fhire of Aire, in Scotland. 

Carrick on the Sure, a town of [reland, in 
the county of Tipperary, and province of 
Munfter, about fourteen miles north-weft 
of Waterford: weft longitude 7° 24’, 
and’ north latitude 52° 16’. 

CARRICK-FERGUS, a town in the county 
of Antrim, and province of Uliter, in 
Ireland, about eighty-five miles north of 
Dublin; weft longitude 6° 15’, and 
north latitude 54° 45’. 

CARRIER, a perfon that carries goods 

for others, for his hire. 
If acarrier receives goods to carry to fuch 
a place, and he carries them not thither, 
but to fome other place, he may be guilty 
of felony. 

CARROT, daucus, in botany. See the ar- 

ticle Daucus. 
Carrots are the moft neceffary and uni- 
verfal roots this country affords: there 
are two forts of carrots, the yellow and 
the orange ; the laft of which is by much 
the better: they thrive beft ina warm, 
light, or fandy foil, It is ufual to fow 
them with beans ; fome of the faireft of 
them, being laid up in dry fand, will 
keep throughout the, winter: thefe may 
be referved till the fpring, and planted 
for feed. 

Deadly Carrot, the englith name of the 
thapfia of authors, See THaPsiA, 

CARROUSAL, a courfe of chariots and 
horfes, or a magnificent entertainment 
exhibited by princes on fome public re- 
joicing. It conlilts in a cavalcade of feverak 
gentlemen richly dreffed and equipped, 
after the manner of antient cavaliers di- 
vided into fquadrons, meeting in fome 
public place, and prattifing jufts, tour- 
naments, &c, 

The lat carrotifals were in the reign of 
Lewis XIV. 

CARRYING, aterm ufed in the manege- 
Thus a horle is fai to carry low, that 
has naturally a foft ill thaped neck, and 
lowers his head too much. And a horfe 
carries well, when his neck is raised or 

arched, 
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arched, and when he holds his head 
high without conftraint, firm and well 
placed. _ 
ARS, or Kars, acity of Turcomania, 
or the greater Armenia, fituated on a 
river of the fame name: eatt longitude 
44°, and north latitude 41% 30’, 
It is fubje& to the ‘Turks. 
Cars, orCars of Gowry, is alfo the name of 
a diftri& of Pesththire, in Scotland, lying 
eaftward of Perth, on the northern bank 
of the Tay. 
CART, a land carriage with two wheels, 
drawn commonly with horfes, to carry 
heavy goods, &c, from one place to an- 
other. 
The ufe of carts being very common, 
and convenient for the carriage of all 
forts of commodities, the officers of the 
police in France, and even the king’s 
council, have not judged it unworthy 
their care and attention to regulate. the 
fun&tions, and often fettle the price 
thereof. 
Carts, in London and Weftminfter, are 
not to carry more than twelve facks of 
meal, or one chaldron of coals, on pain of 
forfeiting one of the horfes. The wheels 
are to be of a certain thicknefs, and with- 
out iron; and if any perfon ride in acart, 
not having another to guide it, he hall 
forfeit ten fhillings, 

CaRT-WHEEL, See the article WHEEL, 

CARTAMA, a town of Granada, in 
Spain, about ten miles north-weft of 
Malaga: weft longitude 4° 30’, and 
north latitude 36° 40’. 

CARTEL, an agreement made between 
two ftates for the exchange of their pri- 
foners of war. 

CaRTEL fignifies alfo a letter of defiance, 
or achallenge, to decide a controverfy, 
either in a tournament, or in a fingle 
combat. See the article DueL. 

CARTERET, a county of South Carolina, 

in North America. 

CARTESIANS, a fe& of philofophers, 

who adhere to the philofophy advanced by 
Des Cartes, and founded on the two fol- 
lowing principles ; the one metaphyfical, 
the other phyfical; the metaphyfical one 
is, I think, therefore I am; the phyfical 

‘principle is, that nothing exifls but fub- 

fiance. Subftance he makes of two kinds ; 

the one a fubftance that thinks, the other 

a fubftance extended ; whence aflual 

thought and actual extenfion are the ef- 

fence of {ubfiance. ‘The firft of thefe ar- 

ticles is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 

fhews, that thinking is not effential to 
VoL. I, 
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the foul, or that its effence does not cons 
fit in thought; the other is confuted 
from the principles of the Newton.an 
philofophy. See the article NEWTONIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The effence of matter being thus fixed in 
extenfion, the cartefians conc.ud+, that 
there is no vacuum, nor any poffibility 
there:fin nature, but that the world is 
abfolutely fuil: mere {pace is precluded 
by this principle, in regard, extenfion 
being applied in the idea of fpace, matter 
is fo tov, 

Upon thefe principles, the cartefians ex 
plain mechanicaliy, and according to the 
laws of motion, how the world was form- 
ed, and whence the prefent appearances of 
nature do rife. 
ter was created of an indefinite extenfion, 
and divided into little (quare maffe-, full 
of angles; that the creator impreffed two 
motions on this matter; one whereby 
each part revolved round its center, an- 
other whereby an affemblage, or fyftem, 
turned round a common center; whence 
arofe as many different vortices as there 
were different maffes of matter, thus move 
ing round common centers. 

The conlequences of this hypothefis, ace 
cording to the cartefians, will be, that 


the parts of matter in each vortex could _ 


not revolve among each other, without 
having their angles gradually broken, 
and that this continual fr&ion of parts 
and angles produced three elements ; the 
firft, an infinitely fine duft, formed of 
the angles broken off; the (econd, the 
fpheres remaining, after all the angular 
irregularities are thus removed: thefe 
two make the matter of Des Cartes’s firft 
and fécond elenvent ; and thofe particles 
not yet rendered fmooth and {pherical, 
and which ftill retain tome of their angles, 
make the third element, 
Now, according to the laws of motion, 
the fubtilgft element muit take up the center 
of each fyitem, being that which confti- 
tutes the fun, the fixed ftars above, and 
the fire below ; the fecond element, com- 
pofed of {pheres, makes the atmolphere, 
and all the matter between the earth and 
the fixed ftars, in fuch a manner as that 
the largeft {pheres are always next the cire 
cumference of the vortex or fyttem and 
the {malleft next its center; the third ele- 
ment, or the hooked particles, is the 
matter that compofes the earth, all ter- 
reftrial bodies, comets, fpots in the fun, @c. 
See the article VORTEX. : 
Though both philofophers and divines 
oy have 


They fuppofe, that mat- ~ 


a 
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- have a juft plea againtt this romantic fy- 
ftem, yet it muft be owned, that Des 
Cartes, by introducing geometry into 

-phyfics, and accounting for the natural 

~ phenomena by the laws of mechanics, 
did infinite fervice to philofophy, in 
purging itfrom that venerableraft, which, 
in a long fucceffion of ages, it had con- 
tracted. 

~CARTHAGENA, a large city, with one 

of the beft harbours in Spain, fituated in 
the province of Murcia, about twenty 
miles fouth of that city: weft longitude 
1° s/, and north latitude 37° 4o’. 
Tt is a bifhop’s fee. 

New CaRTHAGENA, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the fame name, in South Ame- 
rica, fituated on a kind of peninfula: 
welt long. 77%, and north lat. 11°. 

It is one of the Jargeft and belt fortified 
towns in South America. 

CARTHAMUS, BasTARD-SAFFRON, in 

botany, a genus of plants belonging to 

the fyngenefia-polygamia-zequalis clafs ; 
the compound flower is uniform and tu- 
bulous ; the proper one monopetalous, of 

a funnel-form, with a limb divided into 

five ereét, and almoft equal parts. There 

is no pericarpium, bur a connivent cup 
» contains folitary!eeds. See plate XX XVII, 
yaaa ikea; of this plant are faid to purge 
watery and vifcid humours, and deterge 
the mucus, which frequently adheres to 
the inner coats of the ftomach ; but they 
are very little ufed in compofition, and 
hardly ever occafionally prefcribed. 
CARTHUSIANS, a religious order, 
founded in the year 1080, by one Bruno. 
Their rules are very fevere. They are 
not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without Jeave of their fuperior ; 
yor fpeak to any perion without leave. 
‘They muft not keep any portion of their 
meat or drink till next day: their beds 
are of ftraw, covered with a felt; their 
cloathing two hair cloths, two cowls, two 
pair of hofe, and acloak, all coarfe. In 
the refetory, they are to keep their eyes 
onthe difh, their hands on the table, their 
attention on the reader, and their hearts 
fixedon God, Woren are not ailowed 
to come into their churches. 
CARTHUSIAN-POWDER, the fame with 
kermes mineral, Sce the article KERMES, 
CARTILAGE, in anaiomy, a body ap- 
proaching much to the nature of hones ; 
but Jubricous, flexible, and elaflic. It 
contains either none at all, or, at the ut- 
molt, but very little of the medullary 
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matter, and ferves for various ufes; as 
to prevent the bones from being damaged 
by a continual frigtion ; to join them tos - 
gether by a fychondrofis ; and to contri-~ 
bute, ina great meafure, to the forma- 
tion of feveral parts; for inftance, the 
larynx, the nofe, the ears, @c, See the 
articles LaRyNxX, Nost, &c. 
Cartilages are of various figures, obtain- 
ing various names from the things they 
refemble, There is a thyroide or fcuti- 
form cartilage, a cricoide or annular one, 
two arytenoide cartilages, a xiphoide or 
enfiform one, and fo of the reft. See 
the articles THYROIDE CARTILAGE, | 
CRICOIDES, &e. 

Of the cartilages that unite the bones to- 
gether, fome join them fo firmly, as to 
allow no fenfible motion, as in the fym- 
phyfis of the offa pubis ; and others, in 
fuch a manner, as to allow of different 
motions, asin thofe by which the bodies 
of the vertebrae are connected, ‘The firft 
grow eafily hard, the other appear, in 
fome meafure, vifcid, and retain their 
flexibility. 

CARTILAGINOUS, fomething belong-. 
ing to, or partaking of the nature of a) 
cartilage. | 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES, or thofe with 
cartilaginous fins, conftitute a clafs or | 
order of fifhes, otherwife called chon- | 
dropterygious. SeCHONDROPTERYGII. 

CARTILAGINOUS LEAF, that furrounded 
with a margin, thicker indeed than the 
reft, but of the fame fubitance. 

CARTMEL, a market-town of Lanca- 
fhire, about ten miles north-we{t of Lan- 
cafter : weft longitude 2° qo’, and north 
latitude 54° 15’ 

CARTON, or CARTOON, in painting, a 

defign drawn on {trong paper to be after~ 
wards calked through, and transferred 
on the frefh plafter of a wall to be painted 
in frefco, 
Carton is alfo ufed for a defign coloured, 
for working in mofaic, tapettry, @c« 
The cartons at Hampton-court are de~ 
figns of Raphael Urbin, intended for 
tapettry. 

CARTOUCHE, in architecture and fculp 
ture, an ornament reprefenting a fcroll 
of paper. It is ufually a flat member, 
with wavings, to reprefent fome inicrip= 
tion, device, cypher, or ornament o 
armoury. They are, in architeéture 
much the fame as modillions; only the! 
are fet under the cornice in wain{cotting 
and thofe under the cornice at the eave 
of a houle. 
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fF CARTOUCHE, in the military art, a cafe 

» — of wood, about three inches thick at the 
bottom, girt with marlin, holding about 
four hundred mufket-balls, befides fix or 
eight balls of iron, of a pound weight, 
to be fired out of a hobit, tor the defence 
of a pafs, &e. 
A cartouche is fometimes made of a g'o- 
bular form, and filled with a ball of a 
pound weight ; and fometimes it is made 
for the guns, being of balt of half or 
quarter pound weight, according to the 
nature of the gun, tied in form of a bunch 
of grapes, on a tompion of wood, and 
coated over. Thefe were made in the 
room of partridge thot. 

CaRTOUCHE is alfo uled to denote, the 
fame as acartridge, See CARTRIDGE. 
CARTRIDGE, inthe military art, a cafe 

of pafteboard or parchment, holding the 
exact charge of a firearm. Thoie for 
muiquets, carabines, and piftols hold both 
the powder and ball for the charge ; and 
thofe of cannon and mortars are ulually 
in cafes of pafteboard or tin, Jometimes 
of wood, half a foot long, adapte.i to the 
caliber of the piece. 
CARTRIDGE, in architeGture, the fame as 
cartouche. See CaAaRTOUCHE, 
CARTRIDGE-BOX, a cafe of wood or turn- 
ed iron, covered with leather, holding a 
dozen mufquet cartridges. It is wore 
upon a belt, and hangs a little lower than 
the right pocket-hole. 
CARVER, a cutter of figures or other de- 
“ vices in wood, See CARVDPNG. 
This is alfo the name of an officer of the 
table, whofe bufinefs is to cut up the meat, 
and diftribute it to the guelts. 
CARVING, that branch of {culpture which 
regards cutting in wood. See the articles 
CuTtTinG iz Wood and SCULPTURE. 
CARUM, Caraway, in botiny, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria-digynia cla(s of 
plants ; the univeifal flower of which is 
uniform ; the fingle flower almoft equal, 
confiling of five obtufe, cordated petals, 
with inflected tops, There is no pert- 
carpium, but the fruit is ovato-oblong, 
ftriated, and feparable into two parts, 
with two feeds, convex, ovato-oblong, 
and firiated on one fide, and plain on the 
other. 
Thefeed of this plant is one of the greater 
hot feeds, ftomachic, carminative, and 
goodin the colic. The officinal prepa- 
ratioas of it are the feeds candied with 
fagar, and an oil diftilled from the feed. 
CARUNCULA, in anatomy, a term de- 


£ 
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noting a little piece of flefh, and applied 
to feveral parts of the body, thus: — 
CARUNCULA LACRYMALIS, a little emi- 
nence, fituated in the larger angle, or 
canthus of the eye, where there are allo 


fometimes hairs and certain little glands. — 


According to fome anatomifts they help 
to keep the two punta open when the 
eyes are fhut. See the article Eye. 
CaRUNCULJE MYRTIFORMES,  flefhy 
knobs, about the fize of a myrtle-berry, 
in the parts of generation of women, 


which owe their origin to the breaking of 


the hymen; and therefore not to be found 
in fabjeéts, in which that membrane ex- 
ifts intire, They are two, three, or four 
in number, and are placed where the hy- 
men was, Seethe article HyMEN. 
CARUNCUL& PAPILLARES, Or MAMIL= 
LARES, little protuberances on the infide 
of the pelvis of the kidneys. See the ar- 
ticles PELvis and KipNgyYs. 
CARUNCUL CUTICULARES ALA, the 
fame with nymph. See NYMPH. 
CARUNCLES, in the urethra, proceeding 


¢ 


from a gonorrhoea, or an ulceration of . 


the urethya,.may be removed by intro- 

ducing the bougie or wax candle. See 

the article Medicated CANDLE, 
CARUS, in medicine, a fudden depriva- 

tion of fenfe and motion, affeéling the 

whole body, 

Hippocrates fays, that though a carus is 


a privation of fenfe and motion, yet the _ 


faculty of refpiration is not at all injured ; 
and that it is canfed by an affe&tion of the 
fore part of the brain enly, the middle 
ventricle of the brain affo fuffering, by 
content of parts, fo as to difturb the ac- 
tions of the rational faculty: but if this 
carus or fopor opprefies refpiration, to fo 


violent a degree, as the patient cannot. 


breathe, without great efforts, as thofe 
who (nore under a deep fleep, it is called 
apoplexy; the folution of which is gene- 
rally fucceeded by a paraphlegy : but 
a carus is generally followed by a good 
ftate of health. 
for a heavy and profound fleep; from 
which it is difficult to be raifed. This 
carus differs little from a lethargy. See 
the article LETHARGY. 

CARWAR, a town on the coaft of Ma- 
Jabar, in the hither India, fixty miles 
fouth of Goa: eaf longitude 73°, and 
north latitude 15°, 


It is fometimes taken 


Here our eaft-india company have a fac- 


tory, from whence they import peppers 
CARYATIDES, or CaRIATES, in ar- 
Rrra chiteéture, 


Cc 


chite&ture, a'kind of order of columns or 
pillatters, under the figure of women, 
dreffed in long robes, after the manner 
of ‘he carian people, and ferving inftead 
of columns, to fupport the entablement. 
‘The cary stides fhould always have their 
Jegs pretty clofe to each other, and even 
acrofs, or one athwart the othey ; their 
arms Jaid flat to their bodies, or to the 
head 3 and as little fpread as poffible: 
when they are infulated, they fhou!d never 
have any great weight to fupport; and 
they ought «|ways to appear in characters 
roper to the place they are ufed tn. 


ARYOCOSTINUM, in pharmacy, an 


electuary, chiefly prepared of cloves, 


white coftus, ginger, cummin-feeds, &c, 
much recommended for purging choler, 
and breaking away obftructions of ca- 
cheétic conftitutions ; alfo an excellent 
purge for ftrong people. 


CARYOPHYLLEOUS, an appellation 


Cc 


Cc 


Cc 


given to fuch flowers as refemble the pink. 
According to Tournefort, the plants 
with caryophylleous flowers, conflitute a 
particular clafs by themfelves. Sce the 
article BOTANY. 

ARYOPHYLLUS, the cLovE-TREE, 
in botany, a genus of the polyandria mo- 
nogynia clais ; the flower of which con- 
fifis of four roundifh, crenated petals, 
Jefs than the cup: the fruit 1s oval, con- 
taining one cell, and umbilicated ; the 
feed is fingle, oval, and large. See p'ate 
XXXVII. fig. 5. 

'This fruit is not fo much ufed in medi- 
cine, per fe, as in feafoning of food: 
their effential oil, of which they yield great 
plenty, is ufed in many things, particu- 
larly cathartic compofitions. It is mucl 
ufed for the tooth-ach, dropped ona little 
cotton or lint, and ftuffed into the hol- 
low of the tooth, or held as near as can 
be to the part affected. The clove gilly- 
flowers are aromatic, and very grateful 
to the fmell and tafte, 

ARYOPHYLLUS, the PINK, in botiny, 
the fame with the dianthus of Linneus. 
See the article DiaANTHUS. 
ARYOTA, in botany, a genus of p'ants, 
the clafs of which js not.yet perfectly af- 
certained ; the male and feinale flowers 
are produced in feparate parts of the fame 
fpadix ; the corolla is divided into three 
hollow, lenceolated fgments; the tta- 
nina are numerous filaments, longer than 
the corolia; the anthera are linear; the 
corolla in the female flower is divided in- 
fo tw» very finall accuminated fegments ; 
the fruit is a round berry, containing a 


See Bay: CAS” 


fingle cell: the feeds are two, large, ob 
long, rounded on one fide, and flatted ont 
the other, 

CASAL, the capital of the dutchy of Mont- 
ferrat, in Italy, fituated on the river Po, 
forty-five miles eaft of Turin ; eaft lon- 

“ gitude 8° 35’, and north latitude 45°. 

CASAL MAJOR, atown of the Milanele, 
fituated on the north fide of the river Po, 
about twenty miles eaft of Cremona ; eat 
longitude 11°, and north latitude 45°? 5’. 

CASAN, or Kasan, a province of Ruf- 
fia, lying between the province of Mof: 
cow on the weit, and Siberia on the ealt. | 

CASBIN, or Caswin, a city of Perfia, in 
the province of Eyrac Agem, about one 
hundred and eighty miles north of Ifpa- 
han; eaft long. 48°, and north lat. 46°. 

CASCABEL, the knob or button at the end 
of the breech of acannon. See CANNON. 

CASCADE, a fteep fall of water from a 

higher into a lower place, 
They are either natural, as that at Ti- 
voli, @c. or artificial, as thofe of Ver- 
failles, &c. and either falling with gentle 
defcent, as thofe of Sceaux ; or in form 
of a buffet, as at Trianon; or down fteps, 
in form of a perron, as at St.Clou; or from 
bafon to bafon, &c. 

CASCAIS, a town of Eftremadura, in 
Portugal, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Tagus, feventeen miles ealt of Lif _ 
bon : weit longitude 10° 15’, and north 
latitude 38° 40’. 

CASCANS, in fortification, holes in form 
of wells, ferving as entries to galleries to 
give vent to the enemies mines. 

CASCHAW,,_or Cassovia, a city of 
upper Hungary, firuated on the river 
Horat, feventy-eight miles north eaft of 
Buda : eaft longitude 20° 34’, and north 
latitude 4o?. 

CASE, ca/us, among grammarians, im- 
plies the different inflections or termina- 
tions of nouns, ferving to expre(s the dif. 
ferent relations they bear to each other, 
and to the things they reprefent. 

There is great diverfty among gram- 
marians, with regard to the nature and 
number of cafes: they generally find fix, 
even in moft of the modern languages, 
which they call the nominative, genitive, 
dative, accufative, vocative, and abla- 
tive ; but this feems, in compliance with 
their own ideas of the greek and latin, 
which they transfer to their own: lan- 
guages. ‘The termination is not the fole 
criterion of a cafe, for though fome au- 
thors reckon five cafes of nouns in the 
greek, and fix in the latin ; yet ern 
ty) 


‘ 
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of thefe «cifes are frequently alike: as the 
genitive cand dative fingular of thefirft and 
~fifth dec:linfions of the latin; the dative 
and ablaitve plural of all the declenfions, 
&c. the senitive and dative dual of the 
greek, 3. 
‘The eng:}fh and many other modern lan- 
guages exprefs the various relations not 
by changers in the terminations, as the 
antients,, but by the appofition of ar- 
ticles: tit is certainly wrong to fay, that 
of a faihie: is the genitive cale of father, 
and toa ‘ather the dative ; for of and ta 
. arend part of the word father, they are 
only artiices or modifications, which thew 
the different relation of the word father, 
Case, amiong printers, denotes a floping 
frame, diivided into feveral compartments, 
containimg a number of types or letters of 
the fame: kind, 
From thee compartments the compofitor 
takes ouiteach letter as he wants it, to 
compofe apage or form. Thus they fay 
a cafe of pica, of greek, @c. 
Case of crown-gla/s contains ufually twen- 
ty-four téb'es, each table being nearly 
circular, and about three feet fix inches 
diameter. 
Cafe of Newcaftle glafs contains thirty- 
five tables; of Normandy glals twenty- 
m five. 
CASE HARDENING, a method of preparing 
iron, fo asto render its outer furface hard, 
and capable of refifting any edged tool. 
This is a leffer degree of fteel-making, 
and is praétifed by baking, calcination, 
or cementation in an oven or other clofe 
veffel, ftratified with charcoal, and pow- 
dered hoofs and horns of animals, fo as 
to exclude the air, See STEEL. 
Case-sHOT, in the military art, mufket- 
ball, ftones, old iron, &c. put into cafes, 
F and fhot out of great guns. 
| CASEMENT, or Casemare, -in archi- 
tecture, a hollow moulding, which fome 
architects make one fixth of a circle, and 
others one fourth. 
CASEMATE, or CazematTE, in fortifi~ 
cation. See thearticle CAZEMATE. 
/CASERNS, in fortification, lodgings built 
) in garrifon.towns, generally near the 
rampart, or in the watte places of the 
town, for lodging the foldiers of the gar- 
rifon, 
There are ufually two beds in each cafern 
for fix foldiers to lie, who mount the 
guard alternately ; the third part being 
always on duty. 
CASERTA, a city of the province of La- 
voro, in the kingdom of Naples, about 
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fixteen miles north of the city of Naples: 
eaft longitude 15° 5’, and north latitude 
41° 10’, It is a bifhop’s fee. 

CASES RESERVED, in the polity of the 
roman church, atrocious crimes, the ab- 
folution of which is referved by the fu- 
periors to themfelves or their vicars. 
There are cafes referved by the pope, who 
formerly gave the abfolution in perfon, 
but now delegates that power to certain 
bifhops and priefts : cafes referved by the 


bifhops in convents, fome by the chapters; . 


but at the point of death, all relerved 
cafes are abfolvable by the ordinary, 

The cafes referved by the pope; accord- 
ing to the ritual of Paris, are, x. The 
wilful burning of churches, and alfo of 
other places, if the incendiary is public. 
ly proclaimed. 2. AStual fimony. 3, The 
murder or mutilation of a perfon in holy 
orders, 4. The ftriking a bifhop or other 
prelaté® 5. Furnifhing arms to the infi- 
dels. 6. Fallifying the bulls or letters of 
the pope. 7, Invading or pillaging the 
lands of the church, 
interdiction of the pope. 

CASH, in the commercial ftile, fignifies 
the ftock of money, which a merchant, 
trader, or banker has at his difpofal in 
order to trade. Thus we fay, the cafh 
of fach a banker amounts to ten, twenty, 
or thirty thoufand pounds, 

Casu-Book. See thearticle Book. 

CASHAN, or Kasuan, a city of the pro- 
vince of Eyrac-Agem, in Perfia, about 
one hundred miles north of Ifpahan; 
ealt long. 50°, and north lat. 34°. 

CASHELL, or CasHiLt, a city of the 
county of Tipperary, in Ireland, about 
eighty miles fouth-weft of Dublin: wef 
long. 7° 40’, and north lat. 52° 16’, 
It is a bifhop’s fee. 

CASHEW-NUT, the fruit of the acajou- 
tree, reckoned by Linnzus a {pecies of 
anacardium, See the articles ACajou 
and ANACARDIUM. ¢ } 

CASHIER, a perfon who is entrulted with 


the cafh of fome public company. See 
the articles Cas and COMPANY. . 
CASI, in the perfian policys “one of the 


two judges under the nadab, who decide 
all religious matters, grant all divorces, 
and are prefent at all public aéts, having 
deputies in all the cities of the kingdom. 
See the article NapaB. 

CASING of timber work, among. buil- 
ders, is the plaltering a houfe all over on 
the outfide with mortar, and then ftiking 

it while wet by a ruler with the corner of 

atrowel, tomake it refemble the joints 


of 


8. Violating an ‘ 


PS 


— of free-ftone, Some direét it to be done 
upon heart laths, becaufe the mortar 
would, in a little time, decay the fap 
faths ; and to lay on the mortar in two 
thickneffes, viz. a fecond before the firft 
isdry. 

CASK, a veffel of capacity, for prefery- 
ing liquors of divers kinds; and alfofome- 
times dry goods, as fugar, almonds, &c, 
A cafk of lugar is a barrel of that com- 
modity, containing from eight to eleven 


hundred weight. A cafk of almonds is — 


about three hundred weight. 
A cafk mounted is that which is ready 
bound with all its hoops, its bottom, and 
bars. 
A cafk in Rivas: that of which all the 
ftaves are ready prepared, and want only 
; to be joined and hooped. They are o/ten 
fhipped thus on board the veffels defigned 
for the american iflands, becauie they 
take lefs room, and can baleatily made 
up there. 
Cask, in heraldry, the fame with helmet. 
CASKETS, on board a fhip, {mall ropes 
made of finnet, and faftened to gromets 
or little rings upon the yards. Their 
ufe is, to make faft the fail to the yard, 
+ when it is to be furled. 
Breaft CaskeTs are the longeft or biggelt 
"of thefe cafkets, or thofe in the midft of 
the yard betwixt the ties. 
CASPIAN-SEA, a large fea, or lake of 
Afia, bounded by the province of Aftra- 
can on the north, and by part of Perfia 
‘ on the eaft, fouth, and weft, It is up- 
¥ wards of four hundred miles long from 
fouth to north, and three hundied miles 
broad from eaft to weft. 

CASSANDO, a fortrefs, in the Milane’e, in 
Italy, ftuated on the river Adda, Tene 
twelve miles north-ealtt of Milan: eaft 

_ Tong. 10%, and <orth Jatitude 45° 20!. 

i REP R TION, among civilians, the aét 
of annulling any aét or procedure. The 
reafons of caffation are, 1. When a de- 
cree is directly contrary to another de- 
cree, and both againft the fame party. 
2. When the decrees are contrary to the 
expre({s decifion of ftatutes and cuftoms. 
3. When the formalities, prefcribed by 
tne laws, have not been oblery ed. 
Caffation is properly a term in the courts 
of France, the laws of which country 
require the party, that fues for a caffa- 
tion, to depofite four hundred and fifty 
livres, which fum is forfeited if he fails 
in his fuit, 

CASSAVI, of Cassapda, the fame with 

"> -* “the jatropha of Linnzus, See JATROPHA, 


. 
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CASSEL, the capital of the landgravate 


CassEL is alfo the name of a town i 


CASSIA, in botany, a genus of the decan 


CASSIDA, in zoology, a genus of infeg 


CASSIMERE, the capital city of a pra 


CASSINE, the CASSIA-BERRY-TREE, | 


. tufe fegments larger than the cup; th 


Of the root of this plant, v ich is oblong 
and thick, the Americans make a kind o 
bread, faid to be a wholefome and nourifh 
ing food. 


of Heffe-Caffel, in the circle of the upper 
Rhine, in Germany, fituated on the ri 
ver Fulde: eaft longitude 9° 20’, and 
north latitude 51° 20%. 


french Flanders, about fifteen miles fout 
of Dunkirk: eaft longitude 2° 30’, and 
north latitude 50° 5’, 


dria-monogynia clafs of plants; th 
flower of which confifts of five hollow 
roundifh petals, the lower ones large 
and more diftant than the others ; thé 
fruit is an oblong pod, divided by wanf, 
verfe fepta: the feeds are numerous 
roundifh, and affixed to the upper edged 
of the valves. 

Caflia is divided into three fpecies ; th 
caffia fiftula, the caflia lignea, and th 
caffia caryophyllata. ‘The firft is thy 
caflia of the fhops, the foft frefh pulp o 
which is an excellent mild cathartic : i 
is given, with fuccefs, in inflammatory 
fevers, and in diforders of the brea{t] 
kidneys, and bladder, ‘The caffia lig 
nea, or caffia bark, much refembles th 
cinnamon ; it isa ftomachic and cordia 
but poffefles thefe virtues in a lefs degre 
than cinnamon; it is alfo ufed in the 
venice-treacle, mithridate, &ce. Th 
third, being the caffia caryophyllata, 
clove bark, is a ftomachic, carminative 
and alexipharmic. See the articles Ca 
RYOPHYLLUS and CARMINATIVE, 


of the order of the coleoptera, with fill 
form or thread-like antennae, thickel 
towards the, extremities: add to thi 
that the thorax is plain and marginated 
Of this genus there are a great man 
{pecies, fome green, fome grey, b 
mott black ; all which have been con| 
founded, by authors, with the beetles 
and called in engliflf tortoife-beetles. | 


vince of the fame name in the hither In 
dia : eaft longitude 75°, and north lat 
tude 35°. It was once the capital of | 
kingdom, and is ftill fometimes the re 
dence of the mogul. 


botany, a genus of the pentandria-dig 
nia clafs of plants: the flower of whic 
is patent, divided into five fuboval, ob 
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containing folitary fuboval feeds. ‘This 
- plant isufed in fouth America in the fame 
_ manner as tea, 
'CASSIOPEIA, in aftronomy, a conftella- 
tion of the northern hemifphere, fituated 
oppofite to the great bear, on the other 
fide of the pole. The ftars of this con- 
ftellation, in Prolemy’s catalogue, are 
thirteen ; in Tycho’s, twenty-eight ; 
and in Mr. Flamftead’s, fifty-fix. 

In the year 1572, a remarkable new ftar 

appeared in this conftellation, furpaffing 

firius or lyra in brightnefs and magni- 
tude. It appeared even bigger than ju- 
piter, which, at that time, was near his 
perigee, and by fome was thought equal 
to venus, when fhe is in her greatett 

luftre ; but, in a month, it began to di- 

minifh in luftre, and, in about eighteen 

' months, entirely difappeared. 

' CASSIS, the HELMET-SHELL, in natural 

hiftory, a fpecies of murex, See the ar- 

| ticle Murex. 

' CASSITERIA, in the hiftory of foflils, a 

/ genus of cryftals, the figures of which 

are influenced by an admixture of fome 

particles of tin, 

The caffiteria are of two kinds: the 

whitith pellucid cafliterion, and the brqwn 

caffiterion ; the firft is a tolerably bright 
and pellucid cryftal, and feldom fubject 
to the common blemifhes of cryftal ; it 
is of a perfect and regular form, in the 
figure of a quadrilateral pyramid, and 
is found in Devonfhire and Cornwall 
principally. The brown caffiterion is 
like the former in figure: it is of a very 
fmooth and gloffy furface, and is alfo 
found in great plenty, in Devonfhire and 

Cornwall, 

| CASSOCK, or Cassuta, a kind of robe 

or gown, wore over the ret of the habir, 
particularly by the clergy. 
‘The word caffock comes from the french 
cafaque, an horfeman’s coat ; fome derive 
that again from the garment of the Cof- 
faques, 

CASSOWARY, in ornithology, makes a 
diftin& genus of birds, of the order of 
the gailinze ; the charaéters of which are 
thefe: its feet have each three toes, all 
placed foreward; and its head is orna- 
mented with a kind of bony comb and 
naked wattles, 

There is only one fpecies of this genus, 
which is a robuit, large, and thick bird, 
meafaring four feet and an half when it 
ftretches out its neck, See plate XXAXVIL. 


fig. 6, 
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fruit isa fundith berry with three cells, CASSUMBAZAR, a town of India, in 
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Afia, fituated on the river Ganges, in the . 
province of Bengal: eaft longitude 37°, 
and north latitude 24°. 

CASSUMUNAR, in the materia medica, 
a root approaching to that of zedoary. 
It is cardiac and fudorific, and famous in 
nervous cafes: it is alfo an ingredient in 
many compofitions, and is prefcribed in 
powders, boluffes, and intufions. Its 
dofe is from five to fifteen grains. , 

CASSYTA, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants; the ca- 
lyx of which is a fmall permanent peri- 
anthium, divided into thxee indentures + 
the corolla confilts of a fingle petal, di- 
vided into three fegments ; the fruit is an 
oval berry, confifting of one cell, in 
which is a fingle feed, 

CASTANEA, the CHESNUT, in botany, 
is conprehended by Linnzus under fa-_ 
gus. "See the article Facus. f 

CASTANET, a mufical inftrument of the 

pulfative kind, wherewith the Mors, 
Spaniards, and Bohemians accompany 
their dances, farabands, and guittars, ~ 
ferving only to direét the time. 
It confifts of two little round pieces of 
wood, dried and hollowed, in the man- 
ner of a fpoon ; the concavities whereof 
are placed on one another, faftened to 
the thumb, and beat, from time to time, 
with the middle finger, to dire&t their 
motions and. cadences: they may beat 
eight or nine times in the {pace of a mea- 
fure or fecond of a minute. 

CASTANOVITZ, a town of Croatia, © 
fituated on the river Unna, which divides 
Chriftendom from Turky : eaft longitude 
17° 20°, and north latitude 45% 40’... 
It is fubject to the houfe of Auftria, 

CASTEL-ARAGONESE, a fortrefs of 
Sardinia, fituated on the north-weft coaft 
of that ifland : eaft longitude 8° 45, and 
north latitude 41°. 

CASTEL-BAR, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Mayo, and province of Con- 
naught, about thirty eight miles north of 
Gallway: weit long. 9° 24’, north lat. 
53° 25/6 

CASTEL BRANCO, acity of the province of 
Beira, in Portugal, about ninety-five 
miles north-eaftt of Lifbons weft long. 
$°, north latitude 39° 35. 

CasTEL DE VIDE, a town of Alentejo, 
in Portugal, about twelve miles eaft of 
Portalegre, and thirty-five weft of Alcane 
tara: weft longitude 7° 40/, north lati- 
tude 39°. : 

CASTEL-RODRIGO, a town of Portugal, 

in. & 


“ 
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in the province of Tralofmontes, fituated 
thirty miles north-weft of the city Ro- 
drigo: weft long. 7°, north Jat. 41°. 

CASTELLA, a town of the Mantuan, in 
Italy, about five miles north-ealt of the 
city of Mantua : eaft longitude 11° 15’, 
north latitude 45° 30’. 

CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or 
charge in Poland: the caftellans are fe- 
nators of the kingdom, but fenators only 
of the lower clafs, who, in diets, fit on 
low feats, behind the palatines, or great 
fenators. They are a kind of lieutenants 
_of provinces, and command a part of the 

alatinate under the palatine, 

CASTELLANY, the territory belonging 
to any city or town, chiefly ufed in France 
and Flanders : thus we fay, the caftellany 
of Lifle, Ypres, &c. P 

CASTIGLIONE, a fortified town in the 
dutchy of Mantua, about twefity mpes 
north-weft of the city of Mant eaft 
longitude 11°, north latitude 4° 15’. 

CASTILE, the name of two inland pro- 
vinces of Spain, fituated almoft in the 
middle of that kingdom: the molt fou- 
therly one is called New Caftile, and the 
other, towards the north, Old Catftile ; 
Madrid being the capital of the former, 
and Burges of the latter. 

CASTILE DE ORO, aname given by the 
Spaniards to a province of Terra Firma, 
on their firft planting it. 


CASTILLAN, or CasTILLANE, a gold-— 


coin, current in Spain, and worth four- 
teen rials and fixteen deniers. 

CasTILLAN is alfo a weight ufed in Spain 
for weighing gold. It is the hundredth 
part of a pound fpanifh weight. 

What they commonly call a weight of 
gold in’ Spain, is always underftood of 
the caftillan. 

CASTILLARA, a town of the Mantuan, 
in Italy, fituated fix miles north-ealt of 
the city of Mantua: eaft long, 11° 25’, 
north lat. 45° 20’. 

CASTAILLON, a town of Perigort, in the 
province of Guienne, in France, fituated 
on the river Dordonne, fixteen miles eatt 
of Bourdeaux : weit long. 2° 40’, north 
latitude 44° 50’. 

CASTING, in foundery, the running of a 
metal into a mould, prepared for that 
purpole. 

CasTinG of candles, is the filling the mould 
with tallow, 

CastinG of lead on cloth, is the ufing a 
frame, or mould, covered with woolen 
cloth, and linen over it, to calt the lead 
into fine fheets. 
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Castine of metals, of letters, bells, figures, 
&c. See the article FounpERY, | 

CasTING in fand or earth, is the running 
of metals between two frames, or moulds, 

‘filled with fand or earth, wherein the | 
figure that the metal is to take, has been 
imprefled iz creux, by means of the pat- 
tern. | 

CastTiNnG in ftone or plafler, is the filling 
with fine liquid platter a mould that has 
been taken in pieces off a ftatue, or other 
piece of fculpture, and run together again. 

CasTING, in falconry, any thing that is 
given a hawk to cleanfe and purge his 
gorge: of thefe there are two forts, 
feathers and cotton ; the latter whereof is 
given in pellets, about the bignefs of a 
hazel-nut, conveyed into his gorge after 
he hath fupped. If, in the morning, | 
he has caft them out round, while not 
ftinking, nor very waterifh, he may be | 
concluded to be found; if otherwife, he 
is unfound. The catting of plumage is | 
obferved after the fame way as that of 
cotton. 

CASTING, in joining, &c. Wood is faid 
to be caft or warped, when either by its 
own drought, or moifture of the air, or | 
other accidents, it fhoots or fhrinks, al- 
tering its flatnefs or ftraightnefs, and be- 
coming crooked. 

CASTLE, a fortrefs or place rendered de- 
fenceable, either by nature or art. 
A caftle is a fort, or little citadel. 
the article CITADEL. 
It. frequently fignifies with us the prin- 
cipal manfion of noblemen. 
In the time of Henry II. there were no 
Jefs than 1116 caftles in Engtand, each of 
which contained a manor. 

CasTLe, in the fea-language, is a part of © 
the thip, of which there are two, the 
fore-caftle, being the elevation at the 
prow, or the uppermoft deck, towards 
the mizen, the place where the kitchens 
are. Hind-caftle is the elevation which | 
reigns on the ftern, over the laft deck, | 
where the officers cabbins and places of 
affembly are. 

CASTLE-CAREY, 4 market-town of Somer- 
fethhire, fituated ten miles fouth eaft of 
Wells: weft longitude 2° 40’, north lati- 
titude 51° 16’. 

CASTLE-RISING, a borough. town of Nor- 
folk, fituated near the fea coaft, about 
thirty miles weft of Norwich, and feven 
north of Lynn: eaft longitude 40%, north 
latitude 52° 46’, 

It fends: two members to parliament, : 

CASTLE-WARD, ox CASTLE-GUARD, 2 

tax 


See | 


CAS 

'* “tax laid on fuch as dwell within a certain 
diftance of a caftle, towards the mainte- 
nance of thofe that watch and ward the 
‘caftle: the word is fometimes ufed for 
the circuit itfelf, inhabited by fuch as are 
fubje& to this fervice, 

- CASTLE-worK, fervice or labour done by 
inferior tenants, for the building and up- 
holding of caftles of defence, towards 
which fome gave their perfonal affiftance, 
and others paid their contributions. This 
was one of the three neceffary charges to 
which all lands, among our faxon an- 
ceftors, were exprefly fubject. 

CASTON, a market-town of Norfolk, 
about eight miles north- weft of Norwich: 
eaft long. 1° 20’, north lat. 52° 45’. 

CASTOR, the Beaver, in zoology, a 

genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
glires, the feet of which have each five 
toes, and the hinder ones are formed for 
{fwimming. 
Under this genus are comprehended, 
a. The beaver, properly fo called, with 
a black, flat, and oval tail; this fpecies 
produces this caftoreum. 2. The caitor, 
with a flat, lanceolated, or oblong tail, 
called by Clufius the exotic water-rat. 
3. The round-tailed great water-rat. 
See plate XX XVII, fig. 7. which repre- 
fents the common beaver. 

asToR, in altronomy, a moiety of the 
conftellation of gemini, called allo Apol- 
lo. See the article GEMINI. 

CasTor and PoLLux, two meteors which 
fometimes, in a ftorm at fea, appear ftick- 
ing to fome part of the hip, in the fhape 
of two fire-balls: when only one is feen, 
it is more properly called Helena. The 
two together are adjudged to portend a 
ceflation of the ftorm: but one alone 
portends ill, and that the fevereft part of 
the tempeft is yet to come: both thefe 
balls are by fome called ‘T'yndarides. 

CasTor is alfo.the name of a market-town 
of Lincolnfliire, twenty miles north-ealt 
of Lincoln: weft longitude 12’, and 
north latitude 53° 30’. 

CASTOREUM, castor, in the materia 

medica, is by many iniftaken. for the 

tefticles of the caltor or beaver, though in 


€ 


7 
fa&t, a peculiar fecreted matter, contain- 
ed in bags deftined to receive it, in the 
manner of the mufk and civet: yet fitu- 
ated differently in the animal. See the 
article CasTorR, 
Caftoreum ‘is an indurated fubftance, 
formed of a matter once fluid, the thin- 
ner part of which has been evaporated in 
PUwOL, I. 

f° 
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drying. Tt isa light and friable matter, . 


CTR Sp ee 


ofa moderately Jax texture, and of a 
deep dufky brown colour. It is of a 
fomewhat acrid and bitterifh tate, and of 
a ftrong, and, to many people, a ve 

difagreeable fmell, It is brought tous in 
the bags which naturally contain it while 
inthe animal: and thefe fo much refem- 
bie the telticles of an animal both in theig 
dry ftate, and when on the body of the 
creatures, that we are not to wonder 
people who had not examined their fitu- 
ation on the animal really took them for 
fuch. ‘Thefe bags are always joined two 
together ; they are equal in fize and of 


an oblong form ; they are placed fide by _ 


’ fide in their natural fituation in one 
_ bag, which contains them both. This bag 
is fometimes fent over to us with them, 
but much oftener they are fent without it, 
the cuftom of the people, who fell it te 
the merchants, being to take out thetwe 
bags from the common membrane, and 
hang them upin achimney to dry. In 

which operation they acquire the brown 
colour we fee them of, their original one 
being a pale fleth colour. 

It is a very valuable medicine, of great 
ufe in hyfteric cafes, and in all diforders 
of the nerves. It attenuates vifcuous hu- 
mours, promotes the menfes, and refifts 
putrefaétion. It is. good alfo in epilep~ 
fies, palfies, and all complaints of tha 

kind, See the article CasTor. ; 


CASTRATION, in furgery, the operation 


of gelding, 


nelian law fubjeéted the perfon who per- 
formed the operation, tothe fame penal. 
ties as the _perfon on whony it was per- 
formed, although it was done with his 
conlent. is 

Caftratiog is much in ufe m Afia and 
Turkey, where it is praétifed. upon the 
flaves, to prevent any commerce with 


It was prohibited by a decree of the fenate 
f Rome under Hadrian ; and ie eor 


their women, In Italy, caftration is fre- 


quent from ancther motive, namely, te 
preferve the voice for finging. It is fome- 
times found neceflary in chirurgical cafes, 
as in a farcocele and cancer of the tefti- 
cles. For the method, therefore, of per- 
forming this operation, fee the article 
SARCOCELE, 

CASTREL, or Kestret, a fort of hawk 


which m fhape refembles the lanner, but 


in fize the hobby. Her game is the 
growfe; but’as the isa flow cowardly 
bird, fhe is not much ufed, 

Sff£ CAS< 


CAT: 

CASTRES, acity of Languedoc, in France, 
about thirty-five miles éait of Tholoufe : 
eat longitude 2°, and north latitude 43° 
40’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee. ‘ 

CASTRO, the capital of the ifland of Chi- 
Joe, on the coalt of Chili, in fouth Ame- 
rica: welt long. 82°, fouth latit. 43°. 

CasTro is alfo the capital of a dutchy of 
the fame name in the pope’s territories, in 
Italy, fituated on the confines of Tuf- 
cany : eaft longitude 12° 35’, north la- 
titude 42° 30°. 

CastRO is likewife a town in the territory 
of Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about feven miles fouth of Otranto: eaft 
longitude rg° 25’, north latitude 49° 8’, 

CASTRO MARINO, a town in the province 
of Algarva, in Portugal, fituated near 
the mouth of the river Guadiana, on the 
confines of Andalufia, weft long, 8° 15’, 
north latitude 37°. 

CASU coNsimrLt, in law, a writ of en- 
try granted where a tenant, by courtely 
or for life, aliens either in fee, tn tail, or 
for the term of another's life. It is 
brought by him in reverfion againft the 
perfon, towhom fach tenant does fo alien 
to the prejudice of the reverfioner, in the 
tenant's life time. 

Casu PROVISO, in law, a writ of entry 
founded on the ftatute of Gloucefter, 
where a tenant in dower aliens the lands 
fhe fo holds in fee, or for life; and lies for 
the party in reverfion againft the alienee. 

‘CAT, felis, a well-kriown quadruped, of 

. the order of the fera, or beafts of prey. 

See the artic’e FELIS. ; 

The domeftic cat is diverfified with an al- 

moft infinite variety of colours and 

ftreaks ; but the natural colour, in a wild 
flate, is a brown tawney, variegated with 
ftreaks of a2 pale whitifh colour, In 
France, fhe cats are all of a bluith lead- 
colour; and, inethe north 6f Europe, 
they are all over white. See plate 
XXXVII. fig. x. which reprefents the 
common cat. 

Cart-MinT, in botany, the englifh name of 
the nepeta of botanifts. See NEPETA. 
CaT-HARPINGS, ina fhip, fmall ropes run- 

ning in Jittle blocks from one fide of the 
fhrowds to the other, near the deck. 
Their ufe is to force the fhrowds, and 
make them taught, for the more fecurity 
and fatety of the matts. 

— €ar, or CAT-HEAD, on fhipboard, afhort 

“» © - piece of timber in a fhip, lying aloft 


h, 


F 
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two fhivers, wherein is reeved a rope; 
with a great iron hook faftened toit, called 

CaT-HOOK, Its ule is to trice up the an- 
chor, from the hawfe to the top of the 
fore-caftle. 

Car-rore. See the article Rore. 

CaT-HOLES, in a fhip, are over the parts 
as right with the capftan as they can be; 
their ufe is to heave the flip aftern, upon 
occafion, by a cable, ora hawfe, called 
ftern-faft. See the article STERN-FAST. 


Car of the mountain, catus pardus, an ani- 


mal of the cat-kind, about the fize of a 
maftiff, variegated with longitudinal black 
ftreaks on the upper part of the body, and 
black fpots on the under part. See 
plate XXXVIII. fig. 2. 
CATABIBAZON, in aftronomy, the 
moon's defcending node, called alfo dra+ 
on’s tail. Seethe article Nope. 
CATACAUSTIC curves, in the high- 
er geometry, that fpecies of cauftic curves 
which are formed by reflection, See the 
article CAUSTIC CURVE. 
Thefe curves are generated after the fol- 
lowing manner, If there be an infinite 
number of rays as AB, AC, AD, &c, 
(plate XX XVIII. fig. 3.) proceeding from 
the radiating point A,and refleSted atany 
iven curve BDH, fo that the angles of 
incidence be ftillequal to thefe of reflec- 
tion ; then the curve B EG, to which the 
reflected rays BI, CE, DF, &c, are tan- 
gents continually, as in the pointsI, E, F, 
is called the catacauftic curve. 
If the reflected I B be produced to K, fo 
that AB—BK, andthe curve K L be 
the evolute of the catacauftic B E G, be- 
ginning at the point K; then the portion 
of the catacauftic BE=AC—AB + 
CE—BI continually... Or if any two 
incident rays as A B, AC be taken, that 
portion of the cauftic that is evolved while 
the ray A B approaches to a coincidence 
with AC, is equal to the difference of 
thofe incident rays+the difference of the 
reflected rays. When the given curve is 
2 geometrical one, the catacauftic will be 
fo too, and always reétifiable, 
The catacauttic of a circle is a cycloid, 
formed by the revolution of a circle along 
a circle, The cauftic of the vulgar femi- 
cycloid, when the rays are parallel to the 
axis is alfoa vulgar cycloid, defcribed 
by the revolution of a circle upon the 
fame bafe. The cauftic of the logarith- 
mic fpiral is the fame curve, only fet in 
a different pofition. 
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Which borrows the name of one thing to 
exprefs another. ‘Thus Milton defcrib- 
ing Raphael's defcent from the empyreal 
heaven to paradife, fays, 

€¢ Down thither prone in flight 

‘¢ He {peeds, and thro’ the vaft ethereal 

“<6 fk \ 

*€ Sails 2aee worlds and worlds, 

CATACOMB, a grotto or fubterraneous 
place for the burial of the dead. 

‘The term is particularly ufed in Italy, 
for a vaft aflemblage of fubterraneous 
fepulchres, three leagues from Rome, in 
the via appia, fuppofed to be the fepul- 
chres of the antients, Others imagine 
thefe catacombs to be the cells wherein the 
primitive chriftians hid themfelves, Each 
catacomb is three foot broad, and eight 
or ten high, running in form of an alley 
or gallery, and communicating with one 
another. 
Some authors fuppofe them to have been 
the puticuli mentioned by Feftus Pom- 
peius, into which the Romans threw the 
bodies of their flaves, to whom they de- 
‘nied the honours of burying: and Mr. 
Monro, in the philofophical tran{aétions, 
gives it as his opinion, that the catacombs 
were the burial places of the firft Romans, 
before the practice of burning the dead 
' was introduced ; and that they were dug 
“in confequence of thefe opinions, that 
fhades hate the light, and love to hover 
about the place where their bodies were 
laid. 

CATACOUSTICS, an appellation given 
to the doftrine of refie&ted founds, called 
alfo cataphonics, 

CATADIOPTRICAL TrELEscope, that 
otherwife called a reflecting one, See the 
artide TELESCOPE., 

CATADUPA, a water-fall, or catara&. 
See the article CATARACT. 

Hence the inhabitants about the cataraéts 
of the Nile, were called catadupi by the 
antients, 

CATAFALCO, in archite&ure, a deco- 
ration of fculpture, painting, &c. railed 
on a timber fcaffold, to fhew a coffin or 
tomb in a funeral folemnity. 

CATALEPSY, catalepfis, in medicine, 
the fame with catoche, See CATOCHR. 

CATALLIS CaPTis NOMINE DISTRIC- 
TION«s, in law, a writ which lies where 
a koule is within a borough, for rent if- 
fuing out of the fame: and this writ 
warr nts the taking of doors or windows 
by way of diftrefs, 

CATALLIS REDENDIS, a writ that liés 


where goods being delivered to perfons to « 
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keep until a certain day, are not on de - 


CAT 


mand delivered on that day. 
CATALOGUE, a lift or enumeration of 
the names of fevecal books, mep, or 
other things, according to a certain or~ 
der, 
In compiling a catalogue of all the au- 
thors who have wrote on any particular 
branch of fcience, Morhof gives it as his 
opinion, that it fhould exhibit a fynopfis 
of all the books in that fcience, whether 
publifhed or in manufcript; that the 
names of the authors fhould be ranged 
in the order of the years when their 
works were publifhed ; and,. thirdly, 
that a catalogue fhould’ be added of the 


works themfelves, in the order of time _ 


alfo ; and that each of thele thould com- 
prehend a fummary, not only of the 
chapters, but of the contents of thefe 
chapters. We have likewife, in the 
fame author, an account-of the moft re- 
markable catalogues, and writers of ca- 
talogues, of different nations, to which 
we refer thofe who defire to be more 
fully informed in this fubjeét, 7) 
CaTaALocuE of the fiars, isa lift of the 
fixed flars difpofed in their feveral con- 
ftellations, with the longitudes and lati- 
tudes of each. 
The moft renowned compofers of thefe 
catalogues are, 1. Ptolemy, who added 
his own obfervations to thofe of Hippar- 
chus Rhodius, about the year of Chrift 
880. 2. Ulugh Beigh made a catalogue 
of the fixed ftars in 1437. 3. Tycho 
Brahe determined the places of 977 
fiars for the year 1600. 4. William 
Landgrave of Heffe, with his mathema- 
ticians, determined the places of 400 fix- 
ed ftars, 5. Inthe year 1667, Dr, Hala 
ley, in the ifland of St. Helena, obferved 
350 not vifible in our horizon. And) . 
6, J. Hevelius, adding his own oblerva- . 
tions to thofe of the antients, and of Dr, 
Halley, made a catalogue of 1838. But 
the laft and greateft is the britannic:cata- 
logue, a performance the moft perfeét of 
its kind, compiled from the obfervations 


of the accurate Mr. Flamftead; who with - i 


ali the talents and apparatus requifite for. 


fuch an undertaking, devoted himfelf to 
that work for along feries of years. It 
contains 2734 ftars. ey ee 
CATALONIA,’ a province of Spain, 
bounded by. the Pyrenean mountains, ~ 
which divide it-from France, on the 
north ; by the Mediterranean, on the eaft 


and fouth ; and by the provinces of Ara- 


gon and Valencia, on the weft, 
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~ * with the menfés. See Messés, 
| CATAMITE, a bby kept for fodomitical 

'. pra@ices. . See the article Sopomy,. 

One ANERCE or “CATANANCHE, in 
‘ botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the fyngenefia-polygamia cla{s, the com- 
‘pound flower of which is often imbricated 

- and uniform: the proper flower is mono- 
petalous, ligulated, linear, longer than 

* the cup, truncated and quinquedentated: 

* there is‘no pericarpium. The feeds are 
folitary, compreffed, and crowned with 
a little cup of four or five hairs, See plate 

* XXXVIIL. fig. 4. 

CATANIA, a city and port-town of Sici- 
ly; about thirty- ‘five miles north of Sy- 
-Syacufe, near the foot of mount ABtna : 

_-eaft longitude 315°, north latitude 38°, 

CAT APAN, a name given by the greek 
~ emperors ‘to the governor of Puglia and 

© Calatria in Traly. They fucceeded the 

---exarchs of Ravenna; and Du Cance is 

of opinion, a chrofological table of thefe 

-* governors might be very ferviceable for 
‘underftanding the byzantine hiftorians, 
“CA’ CT APASM, among antient phyficians, 


“fignifies any dry medicine reduced to’ 


powder, in order to’ be ufed by way of 
-infpiration in the whole body, or any 


_partof it. Some ¢atapafms are appro- 
 priated to ulcers, fome to the fkin: the 
: ‘former cicatrize, the ‘latter are deterfive. 
We learn from Pliny, that catapafms of 
- -- yofes were: ufed to reftrain fweat, and to 


 . dry'the body after bathing. 
CATAPELTA, or CATAPULTA, inan- 
—  tiquity. See the article CATAPULTA, 
CATAPHONICS, the feience which con- 
‘fiders the properties of reflected founds. 
See the article EcHo. * 
EATAPHORA, in medicine, the fame 
as coma.’ See the articleComa. 
Se gabe aaetaa in antiquity, a kind 
 @i-coat of mail, which covered the fol- 
-~ dier from head to foot. 
i Bfenée cataphragti were horfemen armed 
with the cataphracta, whofe’ hories, as 
4, rie ‘Sallutt fays, were covered with linen foll 
¥ of ivon plates difpofed like feathers. 
~CATAPHRACTUS, or POGGE, in zoo- 
ae "logy. a hth of the cottus-kind, with an 
a okt igonal body, anda great many cirri, 
Jortbe: rds. See the article CoTrus. 
-CATAPHRYGIANS,: ‘antient heretics, 
e@eho took their ame from the country Bf 
Phrygia. ‘They fuppofé the holy fpirit 
¥ chad abandoned ihe chareh, and therefore 
that  gueacaiit asa ini and Prif 


¥ 
te 
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CATAMENIA, in. medicine, the fame 


cA gy 
cilla and Maximilla, as true prophetefies 
weré to be confulted in every thing relat- 
ing to religion, 

CATAPLASM, an external topical me- 
dicine, of a foft confiftence, and prepar- 
ed of ingredients of different virtues, ac- 
cording to the intention of the phyfician. 
Hence there are different forts of catap- 
lafms, with refpect to the matter of 
which they confift, as emollient, refol- 
vent, difcutient, fuppurative, corrobota- 
tive, anodyne and antifeptic cataplafms. 
They are commonly applied hot, or Iuke- 

' warm, rolled up in linen cloths, which 
by means of the oils which are added, 
preferve heat for a confiderable time ; for 
which end alfo fome, upon thefe, apply 
a {wine or ox’s Aral and fometimes 
on the top of. all, apply awearthern tile. 
Some cataplafms are prepared by boiling 
over a fire, others not; whence they are 
diftinguifhed into crude and boiled, Of 
the former, are green plants bruifed and 
reduced to a pulp, or dried and reduced to 
a powder, which is mixed with a conve- 
nient quantity of oil or other proper li- 
quor. Thofe prepared by fire, are bruifed 

‘or pounded plants boiled to a foftnefs, 
and then boiled over again to the thick- 
nefs of pap, with a fuflicient quantity of 
mucilage, meal and fat, oil, butter, 
ointment, leaven, bread, honey, Ge. 
In preparing ‘cataplaims of milk, with 
an intention of ‘mollifying, it is ne- 
celfary not to boil them too much, be- 

~ caufe milk is infpiffated by decoGtion, and 
the thin parts of it are diffipated. Obferve 
~alfo to choofe the neweft and richeft milk 
that can be got. 

CATAPULTA, in antiquity, a military 
engine contrived for the throwing of ar- 
rows, darts, and fometimes {tones upon. 
the enemy, 

Some of thefe engines. were of fuch force, 
that they would throw ftones of an hun- 
dred weight. Jofephus takes notice of 
the furprifing cffeéts of thefe engines, 
and fays, that the ftones thrown out of 
them beat down the battlements, knocked 
off the angles of the towers, and would 
level a whole file of men, from one end 

‘to the other, were the phalanx never fo 
deep, 

~The catapulta differed from the ballifta, 
in that thelatrer threw {tones only, heres 
the former threw chiefly darts and jave- 
‘Vins. See the article BALLIsTA, 

CATARACT, in hydrography, a preci- 
pice in pie channe} of a river, cauled by, 

rocks, 


CAT 


yocks, or other obftacles, ftopping the 
courfe of the ftream, from whence the 
water falls with a greater noife and im- 
petuofity: fuch are the cataraéts of the 
Nile, the Danube, Rhine, and the fa- 
mous one of Niagara in America. 
ATARACT, in medicine and furgery, a 
diforder of the humours in the eye, by 
} which the pupilla, that ought to appear 
tran{parent and black, looks opake, grey, 
blue, brown, &§c, by which vifion is vari- 
oufly impeded, or totally deftroyed. 
The ordinary and moft common caufe, of 
cataratts, is from an opacity in the cry- 
{talline lens ; it appears that it may fome- 
times be caufed by a-.membrane in the 
aqueous humours, which caufe was the 
only one afcribed to cataracts, till the 
prefent century. 
Cataradts have been diftinguifhed by fur- 
geons and oculifts into various fpecies as 
into recent and inveterate, incipient and 
confirmed; mature and immature, fimple 
and complicated, immoveable and fhak- 
ing, milky and’purulent, true and {pu- 
rious, and inté curable and incurable. 
There is fearce any diforder, the event of 
which, is more uncertain, than that of a 
cataract: medicines will generally have 
» Little or no effe&, when the diforder is 
» confirmed, or inveterate, notwithftanding 
what fome may boalft of their wonderful 
arcana tor this purpole: almoft the fole 
relief is therefore had from the furgeon’s 
hand and inftruments. For the procefs 
of this operation, fee the article Coucu- 
ING of a catarad, 

Tho’ moft people reje& all methods of 
treating cataracts by medicines, as ufe- 
lefs and trifling, yet there are fome cafes 
‘in this diforder, which ought to be re- 
commended to the care of the phyficians, 
who, by dire&ting a proper regimen and 
courfe of phyfic, adapted to the patient’s 
habit, age, and other circumftances, may, 
by the affittance of nature, remove cata- 
vats beyond expectation. 
ATARO, the capital of a territory of the 
fame name, in the venetian Dalmatia, 
about twenty-five miles fouth-eaft of 
Ragufa: eaft longitude 19° 20’, north 
latitude 42° 26’, 

ATARRH, in medicine, a diftillation 
or deflustion from the head upon the 
mouth and afpera arteria, and through 
them upon the lungs. 

The caufe of this diforder proceeds from 
.the lympha or mafs of blood, moft fre- 
quently in the winter time, as it com- 
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monly arifes from a cold, If it is attends 
ed with a fever, as it almoft always is, im 
fome degree, it is called a catarrhous fever. 
The catarrhus fuffocativus, is a violent 
and fuffocating cough, excited either by 
an exceflive catarrh, or cold ; by the rup- 
ture of. a vomica in the lungs ; by a po~ 
lypus driven from the heart into the pul- 
monary artery; or, fometimes, by a 
fpafmodic conftitution of the nerves, as 
it happens in fome hyfteric cafes, 
Catarrhous dilorders, as well as all other 
feverifh indifpofitions, are to be. treated 
in a mild and gentle manner 5 and the 
patient is to be kept moderately warm, 
either in bed, or by means of a fire: he 
is to ab{tain from medicines which are too 
hot, draftic, and produétive of commo-~ 
tions; as alfo from a hot regimen. The 
diet is to be fpare, and the drink tepid 
and wholefome: the moft proper is excor~ — 
ticated barley, with thavings of hartfhorn, 
raifins, and liquorice root, 

When the effervefcence is violent, a few 
grains of nitre may be, advantageoully 
mixed with the bezoardic powders ; and 
emullions mutt be. plentifully drunk = 
when during this diforder the feces are » 
indurated, and the patient coftive, befides 
water-gruel, deco¢iions of manna, &c. 
are to be drunk ; and nothing is more 
proper than. emollient clyfters. 

Some diftinguifh catarrhs intothree kinds, 
calling it branchus, when the humours 
of the head fall upon the jaws; coryza 
when they fall upon the noftrils; and ~ 
rheum, when tHey fall on the breaft. 


CATARRH of the /pinal marrow; .in medi- 


cine, a falling out of the marrow of the 


* back-bone, which happens when certain 


lymphatic veffels are broken, . 


CATARRHAL, fomething belonging to 


a catarrh: thus we fay, acatarrhal fever, 
a catarrhal flux, &¢. 4 


CATASTASIS, xaracacie, in poetry, the 


third part of the antient drama, being 
that wherein the intrigue, or agtion, fet 
forth in the epitafis, is fupported and car- 
ried on, and heightened, till it be ripe for 
the unravelling in the cataftrophe. Sca- 
liger defines it, the full growth of the 
fable, while things are at a ftand in that 
confufion to which the poet has brought 
them, 


CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, 


the fourth and laft part in the antiene 


drama, or that immediately fucceeding ) 


the cata({tafis : or, accordin 


divi 


‘ 


to others, 


the third only ; the whole drama a ad 


sod 


* 
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“Givided into protafis, epitafis, and cata CATECHISM is defined in the liturgy | 


trophe ; or in the terms of Ariftotle, pro- 
logue, epilogue, and exode, 
The ecatafrophe clears up every thing, 
and is nothing elfe but the difcovery or 
winding up of the plot. It has its pecu- 
fiar place, for it ought entirely to be con- 
tained, not only inthe laft a&t, but in the 
very conclufion of it ; and when the plot 
as finithed, the play fhould be fo too. The 
cataftrophe ought to turn upon a fingle 
point, or ftart upon a fudden. 
‘The great art in the cataftrophe is, that 
the clearing up of all difficulties may ap- 
pear wonderful, and yet ealy, fimple, 
and natural. 
Tt is a very general, but very prepofter- 
ous, artifice of fome writers, to fhew the 
cataitrophe in the very title of the play. 
Mr. Dryden thinks that a cataftrophe re- 
fulting trom a mere change in fentiments 
and refolutions of a perfon, without any 
other machinery, may be fo managed, as 
to be exceeding beautiful. It is a difpute 
among the critics, whether the cataftro- 
phe thould always fall out favourably on 
- the fide of virtue, or not. The reafons 
on the negative fide feem the ftrongeft : 
Aviftotle prefers a fhocking cataftrophe to 
a happy one. The cataftrophe is either 
fimple or implex; the firft is that in which 
there is no change in the ftate of the prin- 
@ipsl perfons, nor any difcovery or un- 
ravelling, the plot being only a mere paf- 
fage ovit of agitation into quiet and repofe, 
En the fecond, the principal perfons un- 
dergo a change of fortune, in the manner 
-already defined. 
CATCH, or Catcuets, in aclock, thofe 
-parts-which lay hold of others by hcok- 
ing, or catching hold of them. 
CATCH-FLY, in botany, a name given to 
. the lyehnis, “See the article Lycunis. 

CaTcH-LAND, fuch land, particularly in 
“Norfolk; which is not certainly known to 
what parifh it belongs ; fo that the mi- 
nifter, who firit feizes the tythes, does, 
by right of pre-occupation, enjoy them 
for that year, 

CATCH-POLF, or CATCH-POLLE, a term 
ufed, by way of reproach, for the bai- 
liff’s-follower, or affiftant. See the ar- 
ticle BaILirr. . 
Formerly it was a term of credit applied 
.to thofe now called ferjeants of the mace, 
bailiffs,” &c. 

CaTCH-WORD, among printers, that pla- 

ced at the bottom of each page; being al- 

ways the firft word of the following page. 


CATECHIST, an officer in the primitiy 


CATECHU, in the materia medica, i 


the church of England, an inftitution 
be learned of every perfon, before he 
brought to be confirmed by the bifho 
The catechifms of the primitive churc 
ufually began with the doétrine of repe 
tance and remiffion of fins, the necefli 
of good works, and the nature and ufe 
baptifm ; then followed the explanatio 
of the feveral articles of the creed, 
which fome added the doétrine of the ir 
mortality of the foul, and an account 
the canonical books of {cripture. 

The catechifm of the church of Englan 
is drawn up after the primitive manne 
by way of queftion and anfwer : origina 
ly it confited of no more than a repet 
tion ‘of the baptifmal vow, the creed, an 
the Lord’s prayer; but king James 
ordered the bifhops to add to it a tho 
and plain explication of the facraments. 
The time appointed for catechizing, a 
fundays and holidays. Every parfonl 
vicar, or curate, are enjoined, upo 
every funday and holiday, te teach an 
inftruét the youth, and ignorant perfon 
of his parifh, in the catechifm, fet fort 
in the book of common-prayer ; and tha 


chriftian church, whofe bufine(s it was t 
inftruéct the catechumens in the firft prin 
ciples of religion, and thereby prepart 
them for the reception of baptifm. 
This office might be performed by an ec 
clefiaftic of any order, and it was {or 
times done by the bifhop him&lf. 


properly called terra japonicainthe fhops 
is a concreted vegetable juice, partly 
the gumy, partly of the refinous kind. 
The common catechu of the fhops, 
brought to us in large, flat cakes, fro: 
Malabar, Surat, Pegu, and other parts 
in. the Eaft-Indies. 7 
Tt is prepared from the parts of feveral 
different trees of the fame aftringent vir. 
tue, and is affirmed by fome to be the ly. 
cium of the antients, The catechu is ¢ 
very valuable aftringent. It ftrengthen' 
the ftomach, affitts digeftion, and ftop 
fluxes, diarrhoeas, and even dyfenteries | 
as alfo hemorrhages of all kinds, anc 
particularly profluvia of the menfes. It 
dole is from five or fix grains toa feruple 
It may be given in almoft any form. 


. 


CATECHUMEN, a candidate for bap 


tilm, 


SAT 
tifm, or one who prepares himfelf for the 
receiving thereof, 
The catechumens, in_ church-hiftory, 
were the loweft order of chriftians in the 
primitive church. They had fome title 
to the common name of chriftian, being 
a degree above pagans and heretics, tho’ 
not confummated by baptifm. . They 
were admitted to the ftate of catechumens, 


by the impofition of hands, and thefign of CATEGORY, ««ru)<pia, in logic, a ferieg 


the crofs, The children of believing pa- 
rents were admitted catechumens, as foon 
as ever they were capable of inftruGtion : 
but at what age thofe of heathen parents 
| might be admitted, is not foclear, As 
to the time of their continuance in this 
ftate, there were no general rules fixed 
about it; but the praétice varied accord- 
ing to the difference of times and places, 
and the readine(s and proficiency of the 
catechumens themfelves, 

‘There were four orders or degrees of ca- 
techumens 3 the firlft were thofe inftruct- 
ed privately without the church, and 
kept ata diftance, for fome time, from 
the privilege of entering the church, to 
make them the more eagerand defirous 
of it, The next degree were the audi- 
entes, fo called from their being admitted 
to hear fermens and the fcriptures read 
in the church, but were not allowed to 
partake of the prayers, The third fort 
of catechumens were the genu flecentes, 
fo called becaufe they receive impofition 
of hands kneeling. The fourth order 
was the competentes & eleéii, denoting 
the immediate candidates for baptifm, or 
fuch as were appointed to be baptized the 
next approaching feftival, before which 
{trict examination was made into their 
proficiency under the feveral ftages of ca- 
techetical exercifes. 

After examination, they were exercifed 
for twentydays together, and were oblig- 
ed to falting and confeflion: fome days 
before baptifm they went veiled, and it 
was cuftomary to touch their ears, faying 
épbata, i. e. be opened ; as alfo, to anoint 
their eyes with clay; both ceremonies 
being in imitation of our Saviour’s prac- 
tice, and intended to fhadow out to the 
catechumens their condition both before 
and after their admiffion into the chriftian 
church, 

ATEGATE, Scacerac-sEa, the paf- 
fage from the german ocean to the Sound, 
or the entrance into the Baltic fea, be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark. 


TEGOREMA, among logicians, des 
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notes much the fame with predicament or 
category, See the article Carzcory. 


CATEGORICAL, whatever partakes of 


the nature of acategory. Thus, a cates 
gorical order, requires the fubitance to 
go before theaccident, 
anfwers are pertinent and precife replies 
to the fa&s or objeStions propofed. See 
the article CaTEGORY. ' 


or order of all the predicates or attributes 
contained under any genus, 

The fchool philofophers diftribute all the 
objets of our thoughts and ideas into 
certain genera or claffes, not fo much, fay 
they, to learn what they do not know, 
as to communicate a diftin& notion of 
what they do know ; and thefe claffes the 
Greeks called categories, and the Latins 
predicaments, 


Ariftotle made ten categories, viz. fub- — 


ftance, quantity, quality, relation, action, 
paffion, time, place, fituation, and habit, 
which are ufually expreffed by the follow-~ 
ing technical diftich. 

Arbor, fex, fervos, ardore, refrigerat, 

uftos, 

Ruri, cras, flabo, nec tunicatus ero. 
But as the feries of categories is entirely 
arbitrary, fome philofophers think ali na- 
ture may be better confidered under thefe 
feven things, fpirit, matter, quantity, 
fubftance, figure, motion, and reft; 
and others make but two categories, fub- 
{tance and accident. 


CATENA, inva general fenfe, denotes a 


chain. See the article CHain, 


CaTENA, in anatomy, a name ufed by 


fome for the mufcle, more commonly 
called tibialis anticus, See TiBiais, 


CATENA PATRUM, in matters.of litera 


ture, a book exhibiting the fentiments of 
the antient chriftian fathers, with refpe&t 
to all or moft do&trines. 

Thefe catenz are very numerous, fome 
being compiled with judgment, fidelity, 
and accuracy ; and others with jult the 
reverfe qualities. 


CATENARIA, in the higher geometry, 


the name of a curve line formed by a rope 
hanging freely from two points of fufpen+ 


s 


And categorical © 


fion, whether the points be horizontal or ’ 


not. The nature of this curve was fought 
after in Galileo’s time, but net difcover- 
ed till the year 1690, when Mr, Bernoulli 
publifhed it as a problem, Dr. Gregory, 
in 1697, publifhed a method of invettiga- 
tion of the properties formerly difcovered 


by Mr. Bernoulli and Mr. Leibnitz, to- 


gether - 


cA T 
gether with fome new properties of this 
curve. From him we take the following 

‘method of finding the general property of 
the catenaria. 1. Suppofe a line heavy 
and flexible, the two extremes of which 
F and D (plate XX XVIII. fig. 5.) are 
firmly fixed in thole points; by its weight 
§t is bent into a certain curve FA D, 
which is called the catenaria. 
2. Let B D and bc be parallel to the ho- 
rizon, A B perpendicular to BD, and 
D c parallel to A B, and the points B b 
infinitely near to each other. , From the 
Jaws of mechanics, any three powers in 
equilibrio, are to one another as the lines 
parallel to the lines of their direction, 
(or inclined in any given angle) and ter- 
minated by their mutual concourfes : 
« hence if D d exprefs the abfolute gravity 
of the particle D d (as it will if we allow 
the chain’ to be every way uniform) then 
D c will exprefs that part of the gravity 
. that acts perpendicularly upon Dd; and 


ie by the means of which this particle en- 
_ . deavours to reduce itfelf to a vertical po- 

. fition : fo that if this lineola d ¢ be con- 
ftant, the perpendicular action of gravity 

. upon the parts of the chain, will be con- 


» ftant too, and may therefore be expreffed 
by any given right line. 
Further, Yineola Dc will exprefs the 
force which acts againft that conatus of 
the particle D @, by which it endeavours 
to reftore itfelf in a pofition perpendicu. 
Jar to the horizon, and hinders it from 
doing fo. This force proceeds-from the 
ponderous line DA drawing according 
‘to the dire&tion Dd; and is, ceteris pa- 
yibus, proportional to the line D A which 
‘ 3s the caufe of it, Suppofing the curve 
F AD, therefore, as before, whofe vertex 
‘js A, axis A B, ordinate B D, fiuxion of 
the axis DC—B 4, fluxion of the ordi. 
nate d¢, the relation of thefe two fluxions 
is thus, viz, d¢: Dd::a:DA curve, 
which is the fundamental property of the 
curve, and may be thus expreffed (put- 
ting A Boxand B Dy and AD=c) 
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CATERGI, thename of ihe public carriers 
in the grand fignior’s dominions, In 
Europe, the merchant or traveller gives 
earneft to the carrier, but the catergi in 
‘Turkey gives earneft to the merchant and 
others, as a fecurity that they will cer- 
tainly carry their goods, or not fet-out 
with them. 


CATERLAGH, a town of Ireland, Yn the 
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county of Caterlagh, and province ¢ 
Leinfter, fituated on the river Barro. 
about fixteen miles north-eaft of Kilke 
ny: welt long. 7°, north lat. 52° 45’. 

CATERPILLAR, eruca, in zoology, thi 
name of the butterfly-clafs of infects, i 
their reptile or worm-ftate. 
It is well known, that all winged infect 
pafs through a reptile ftate, before the 
arrive at perfection: this great chang 
from a worm to a fly, or butterfly, wa 
formerly efteemed a real metamorphofi 
of one animal to another; but later di 
coveries have put it beyond all doubt 
that the embryo butterfly, with all th 
lineaments of its parent, is contained 
within the external cafes or coverings 
of the caterpillar. When the include 
animal has acquired a fuflicient degree o 
ftrength, thefe coverings are'thrown o 
and it appears in its genuine or moft per 
fe& form of a fly, or butterfly. See th 
articles FLy and BUTTERFLY. ; 
It is neceffary, however, before the ani 
mal can get rid of thefe coverings, tha 
it pafs through a ftate of reft, called b 
naturalifts the nymph or chryfalis-ftate 
See the articles Ny MPH and CHRYSALIS 
Whoever defires ‘to have a more full ac. 
count of thefe animals in their reptile an 
chryfalis-ftate, may confult the fecong 
volume of Reaumur’s Hiftory of infe&s 
and for a view of three feveral fpecies o 
caterpillars. See plate XX XVIII. fig. 6 

CATERPELLAR-EATERS, fmall worms bre 
from the eggs of certain flies, lodged if 
bodies of larger caterpillars. | 

CATERPILLAR-PLANT, in botany, t 
name by which fome call the /corpioide 
or fcorpiurus of botanifts. See the artic 
SCORPIURUS. 

CATERPILLAR-SHELL, the englifh nam 
of the verrucofe turbo, with a broad an 
depreffed mouth. See Turzo. 

CATESBZZA, in botany, a genus of thi 
tetrandria-monogynia clafs of plants, t 
flower of which 1s monopetalous, and 
a funnel-form ;. the fruit is an ové 
crowned berry, with one cell, containi 
feveral angulated feeds. 

CATH@RETICS, in pharmacy, thi 
fame with farcophagous medicines, @ 
thofe of a cauftic nature, ferving to ef 
off proud flefh. See the articles SARCQ 
PHAGOUS and CausTics, 

CATHARINE, or Knights of St. CaTH 
RINE, a military ‘order, inftituted in 1064 
for the fecurity of travellers who came 
vifit the tomb ofthis faint on Mount § 
nai. The knights received, as a badg 

z 
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+ f their dignity, a broken wheel with a 

Sword ftained with blaod. They took 

vows to guard the body of this faint, to 
. fecure the roads for pilgrims, to defend 
the rights of the church, to obey their fu- 

periors in allthings, and follow the rule 
of St. Bafil. 

The Fraternity of St. CATHARINE of 
Sienna, is a fort of religious fociety infti- 
tuted in that city, in honour, and under 
the patronage, of St. Catharine of Sien- 
na, a faint famous for her revelations, 
and for her amours and marriage with 
Jefus Chrift: whofe wedding ring, given 
her by her divine fpoufe, is {till preferved 
as an unexceptionable relick. 

The fraternity of St. Catharine gives por- 
tions yearly to a certain number of maids 
left unprovided for ; who, on condition 
hereof, accept of hufbands. In order to 
match them, a fine proceffion is made of 
the girls, who are to be thus endowed 5 
and during the march, the young men, 
who are willing to be {uitors, prefent them 
an handkerchief. If the maid return it 
as fhe received it, it imports that the offer 
is rejeGted. If the tie it in a knot, the 
bargain is made, and the parents them- 
felves cannot hinder it: by reafon fuch 
matches are fuppofed tocome from heaven, 
and to be HE by St. Catharine herfelf. 
The fame fraternity has alfo a privilege 
of redeeming annually two criminals con- 
demned for murder ; and it fets at liberty 
the fame number of debtors, by paying 
their debts. 

CATHARTICS, in medicine, remedies 
which promote evacuation by ftool. They 
are the fame with what are commonly 
called purgatives. 

Cathartics may be divided intotwo claffes, 
3. The eccoprotic or milder; 2, The 
draftic, or rougher. 

They are likewife divided according as 
they are fappofed to purge bile, pituita, 
melancholly, and ferofities, into chola- 
gogues, phlegmagogues, melanagogues, 
and hydragogues, See the article Cuo- 

LAGOGUES, @&c. 

-Cathartics operate by vetlicating and irri- 
tating the fibres and membranes of the 
ftomach and inteftines. As the periftaltic 
motion of the guts is fuch as propels con- 
tinually their contents, from the pylorus 
down to the rectum, every irritation ¢i- 
ther cuickens that motion, in its natural 
order, or occafions fome little inverfion 
of it; in both, what but flightly adheres 
to the coats, or inaer membranes, will 
be locfened and fhook off, and carried for- 
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wards with the contents ; and being alfo 


CAT 

more agitated, will be rendered more 
fluid; hence it appears how a cathartic 
haftens ‘and increafes the difcharge by 
ftools. But the fame manner of opera- 
tion carries its effeéts much farther, in 
proportion to the force of the ftimulus 5 


for where it is great, the appendices of 
the bowels, and even all the vifcera in the 


abdomen, will, by a confent of parts, that’ 


is, a communication of nerves, be pull- 
ed or twitched, fo as to affect their re- 
fpective juices, in the fame manner as the 
inteftines themfelves affect their contents. 
The confequences, therefore, muft be, 
that a great part will be drained back in- 
to the inteftines, and make a part of 
what they difcharge. Another way of 
promoting the difcharges by ftool, from 
fuGons, is to mix fuch particles with them 
as prevent their running into vifcid cohe- 
fions, and, by degrees, divide and break 
them when in contaét ; whence they are 
rendered fitter to run off by the moft con- 
venient outlets. 


CATHEDRA, among ecclefiattical wri- 


ters, denotes a bifhop’s fee, or throne. 
Hence, 


Ex CaTHEDRA, a phrafe much ufed among 


the clergy of the romifh church, in rela- 
tion to the folemn decrees of the pope, 
delivered with all poffible formality, he 
being deemed infallible then only when 
he fpeaks, in this manner, ex cathedra: 
tho’ others, particularly of the gallican 
church, allow only of his infallibility 
when he prefides, or iffues decrees at the 
head of a general council ; and others, 
when he fpeaks agreeably to the {criptures 
‘and truth of things; but thefe laft 
quite overthrow it, every other man be- 
ing, inthis fenfe, equally infallible with 
the pope. 


CATHEDRAL, achurch wherein is 2 bi- 


fhop’s fee or feat, 

A cathedral was originally different from 
what it is now, the chriftians, till the time 
of Conftantine, having no liberty to build 
any temple. By their churches they on- 
ly meant their affemblies ; and by their 
cathedrals, nothing more than confilto- 
ries. 

By a canon of the fifth council of Car- 
thage, it is ordered, that every bifhop 
fhall have his refidence at his principal, 
or cathedral church, which he fhall not 


leave, to betake himfelf to any. other 


church in his diocefe ; nor continue up- 
on his private concerns to the negle& of 
his cure, and bindrance of his frequent- 
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ing the cathedral church. Yet Juftinian, 
in Novels vi. cap. 2. fays, ** No bifhop 
s¢ fhall be abfent from his church above 
*¢ a whole year, unlefs he has the em- 
*¢ peror’s command for it.” Which im- 
plies that a bithop might be abfent from 
his cathedral a year in ordinary cafes, and 
more in extraordinary. 


CATHERINE, or CATHARINE. See the 


article CATHARINE. 


CATHETA, or Catuetus. See the 


article CATHETUS, 


CATHETER, in furgery, a fiftulous in- 


itrument, utually made of filver, to be 
introduced into the bladder, in order to 
fearch for the ftone, or difcharge the urine 
when fupprefied, 

The catheter may be introduced with 
much more eafe in women than in men, 
as the urethra in the firft is much fhorter, 
wider, and in a ftraighter courfe, In both 


_fexes, however, this inftrument cannot 


be eafily patied, but by one that is pre- 
vioufly acquainted with the anatomical 
ftructure of the parts. 

To prevent repeating the operation of paf- 
fing the catheter when the retention of 
urine wi'l follow ina fhort time, modern 
furgeons have, inftead of the common or 
rigid catheter, provided a flexible cathe- 
ter, made of flatted filver, convoluted in 
a particular manner, asin plateXXXVUIT. 
fig. 7. to give a continual paffage to the 
urine, 

M, Le Cat, furgeon at Rouen has like- 
wife Invented a new fteel grooved cathe- 
ter, for performing lithotomy in a man- 
ner, akin to Celfus’s, or upon the gripe, 
two views,of which are exhibited in the 
above mentioned plate and figure ; both 
being one third of the fize which the in 
ftrument ought to be made of. ' 


CATHETOLIPES, in natural hiftory, 


an order of oftohaedral felenite, with 
perpendicular plates and obtufe angles, 
It is compofed of two horizontal planes, 
ora tep and bottom, and four trapezia, 
two on each fide, divided by an oblique- 
ly-placed and fearcely diltinguifhable 
ridge, it rifing very little above the fur- 
face, and almoft leaving the fides in fingle 
inftead of double trapezia. It is fhort and 
thick in proportion to its breadth, and is 
found for the moft part, of about an inch 
in length, an inch in breadth, and not 
much lefs in thicknefs: its ends are trun 
cated,'a little flanting, and leave two 
fmooth gloffy planes, It conffts of a 
walt number of tolerably thin flakes, laid 
evenly and regularly in a traniverfe ors 
Gor becdos way . ‘ 3 P bi 


der, and perpendicular to the length 
the mafs, and thefe are each compofed of 
aconfiderable number of moderately large’ 
filaments: the whole is fiffile, according 
to the direétion of the flakes, though not 
according to the direction of the fibres 
that compofe them, without great force. 
The flakes are of an opake whitifh hue 
in the mafs, but appear more pellucid 
when feparated. The whole is moder- 
ately heavy, and will neither give fire with 
ttee!, nor ferment with aqua fortis. It is 
found in the Stafford hire clay-pits, in the 
loam-pits at Hedgerly, and near Oxford. 

CATHETUS, in geometry, a line or ra- 
dius falling ‘perpendicularly on another 
line or jurface : thus the cathetiof'a right 
angled triangle are the two fides that in- 
clude the right angle, 

CaTHETUS of incidence, in catoptrics, a 
right line drawn from a point of the ob- 


ject, perpendicular to the refle&ting line. — 
CaTuHEtus of reficéion, or of the eye, a 


right line drawn from the eye, perpendi- 
cular to the reflecting line. Le 
CaTHETus of obliquation,a right linedrawn 
perpendicular to the fpeculum, in the 
point of incidence or refle&tion, * 
CATHETUS, in architeéture, a perpendicu- 
lat line, fuppofed to pa(s through the 


middle of a cylindrical body, asa balu- | 


fter, column, &c. 


In the jonic capital, the cathetus is a per- 


pendicular line paffing through the mid- 
die of the eye of the volute. See Axis. 
CATHNESS, the moft northerly county 
of Scotland, having the caledonian ocean 
on the north, eaft, and fouth-eaft, and 
the fhire of Sutherland on the fouth and 
weit, Its capital is Wick. 
CATHOLIC, ina general fenfe, denotes 
any thing that is univerfal or general. 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. ‘The rife of herefies 
‘induced the primitive chriftian church to 
affume to itfelf the appellation of catho- 
lic, being a charateriftic to diftinguith it 
from ail ieéts, who, though they had 


party-names, fometimes fheltered them- — 


felves under the name of chriftians. 


The romifh church diftinguifhes itfelf | 


now by the name of catholic, in oppofi- 
tion to all thofe who have feparated from 


her communion, and whom fhe confiders © 
as only heretics and {chifmatics, and her- — 


felf only as the true and chriftian church. 
In the ftri&t fenfe of the word, there igs 
no catholic church in being, that is, no 
univerfal chriftian communion. 
CATHOLIC KING, 4 title which hath been 
‘ thereditary to the kings of Spain, ever 
arr PaN Cay MAL OF eg EY Pe ee 
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. finee Alphonfus, who having gained fe- 

 veral victories over the Sarracens, and re- 

eftablifhed the chriftian faith in Spain, 
was honoured with the title of catholic. 

Some fay it was in the time of Ferdinand 

and Ifabella, 

CATHOLIC FURNACE isa little furnace fo 
contrived as to be fit for all kinds of ope- 
rations which do not require an intenfe 
fire. : 

CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of 
foft purgatory eleftuary, fo called, as 
being (uppofed an univerfal purger of all 

_, humours. 

/CATKIN, or Kar xin, a clufter of flow- 
ers affixed to an axis ; being the fame 
with an amentaceous flower, See the ar- 

_ ticle AMENTACEOUS. 

@ATLIN, among furgeons, a knife for 
cutting off corrupted parts of the body, 
CATOCH, the name of a cape, or pro- 
montery, of the province of Jucatan, in 
Mexico: weft longitude 89°, and north 

latituce 21° 30%. 

CATOCHE, or CaTocuvus, in medicine, 
a diferfe, by which the patient is render- 
ed, inan inftant, as immoveable as a fta- 
tue, without either fenfe or motion, and 
‘continues in the fame pofture he was in at 
the moment he was feized. ‘The proxi- 
mate caule of this difeafe is the immobili- 
ty of the common fenfory, from the time 
‘of the firft attack, and therefore is an 
abfelute reft of the blood in the brain, of 
the ghnds of the brain, and of all its 
emifferies. This difeafe is generally pre- 
ceded by obftinate intermitting fevers ; 
by acry, lean, melancholy temperament 
of boty ; by aretention of the menfes and 
hemarhoids ; by fudden frights; by a 
profoind, conftant, and fixed meditation 
on ore fubjec&t. It is often cured by ex- 
‘citing a copious hemorrhage from the 
nofe ; but the particular method of cure 
is vaious, according to the different 
caufe: : the patient fhould be excited with 
thing: that greatly ftrike the fenfes, fuch 
as lignt, noife, ftimulating things, vola- 
tile filts, pain, friétion, continual agi- 
tatiors, by promoting the menftrual flux, 
by ftenutatories, and emetics, by blifters, 
by iffies, by fetons, by a moiftening diet. 
it feHom changes to any other di‘eaie, 
and fmetimes it has been fucceeded by 
an eplepfy, convulfons, madne({s, or an 
atropyy, which have ended in death. 

| CATOCYSTTI, inthe bittory of the! ih, 

| anogler or divifion of the fea-hedge; 

hogs, or échini marini of authors, with 


; 
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the aperture of the anus in the bafe of the . 
fhell. 

CATODON, in ichthyology, a genus of 
fithes, of the order of the plagiuri, the 
characters of which are thefe : they have 
no teeth in the upper jaw, nor any fin on 
the back. 

Of this genus there are two fpecies, 1. 
The fperma-ceti whale, called by au- 

thors cete, cetus dentatus, and balena 

major, with the above-mentioned charac 

ters, and the fiftula in the neck. 2. The 

catodon with the filtula in the {nout, call- 
ed by authors balena minor. 

CATOPSIS, in medicine, the fame with 
myopia. See the article Myopia. 

CATOPTRICS, that part of optics that 
treats of reflex vifion, and explains the 
laws and properties of refleétion, chiefly 
founded upon this truth, that the angle 
of refle&tion is always equal to the angle 
of incidence; and from thence deducing 
the magnitudes, fhapes, and fituations 
of the appearances of objects feen by the 
reflection of polifhed furfaces, and parti~ 
cularly plane, fpherical, conical and cy- 
lindrical ones: but this do&trine being a 
part of optics, fee the article OpTics. 

CaTOPTRIC CISTULA, a machine, or ap- 

pratus, whereby {mall bodies are repre- 
{ented extremely large, and near ones ex- 
tremely wide, and diffuled through a vaft 
fpace, and other agreeable phenomena, 
by means of mirrors, difpofed by the laws 
of catoptrics, in the concavity of a kind 
of chett. 
Of thele there are various kinds accommo- 
dated to the various intentions of the ar- 
tificer ; fome multiply objects, fome de- 
form them, fome magnify, &c. 

CaTOPTRIC DIAL, a dial that exhibits abe) 
jects by refleted rays. See the article 
Refiefting DIAL. 

CaTopTric, or CATA-DIOPTRIC TELES= 
COPE, a telefcope that exhibits objeéts by 
reflection. See the article Cata-dioptric, 
or Refleling TELESCOPE. ‘ 

CATOPTROMANCY, a kind of divi- 
nation among the antients, con lage 
the application of a mirror. Paufanias 
fays, it was ufed by the Achaians, where 
thole who were fick, Jet down a mirror, 
faftened by a thread intoa fountain, be- 
fore the temple of Ceres ; then looking 
in the glafs, if they faw a ghaftly face 
they took it as a fure fign of death ; on_ 
the contrary, if the face appear frefa and 
healthy, it was afign of recovery. Some 
times it was performed by g veflel 

‘we | water, 
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water, the middle of which was called 
yagen, whence the divination was called 
gaitromancy. See GASYTROMANCY. 

CATTIVO, in mufic, as cattivo tempo, 
a certain part of the meafure wherein it 
is not propcr to perform certain things as 
to enda cadence, or place a Jong fyllable. 
It properly fignifies what we call the un- 
accented part of the bar, and is the fecond 
and Jaft note in common time, and the 
middle one of every three in triple. 

CATTLE, a collective name importing 
all quadrupeds, ufed either in tilling the 

_ ground, or forthe food of man, Under 
cattle, fome include all quadrupeds which 
affociate, or go in herds, as fheep, oxen, 
horfes, hogs, @e. Others define cattle 
to be all tame animals which graze. 
Cattle is fometimes divided into great, 
comprehending oxen, bulls, cows, calves, 
horfes, @c. and fmail, including fheep, 
lambs, goats, and the like, 

Black CaT TLE, the fame with the ox-kind. 

See the article Bos. 
Stealing of cattle is felony without bene- 
fit of clergy, and that to the accomplices 
as well as the principals, by ftat. r4, 15, 
and 16 Geo. II. where, under cattle are 
comprehended a bull, cow, ox, fteer, 
bullock, heifer, calf, fheep, and lamb ; 
and no other quadrupeds. 

CATUS-PARDUS, or CaTus-MONTA- 
Nus, in zoology. See the article Cat 
of the mountain. 

CATZENELLIBOGEN, a city of Heffe, 
fituated upon the upper Rhine, in Ger- 
many, about fixteen miles north of Mentz: 
ealt longitude 7° 40’, north lat. 50° 20’. 
It is the capital of a county of the fame 
name. 

CAVA, or VENA CAVA, in anatomy, a 
vein ariling with a large finus from the 
right auricle of the heart. It there fends 
out a vein to the heart itfelf, called the 
coronary vein, and is divided into two 
trunks, a fupérior and an inferior 5 from 
the fuperior trunk of the vena cava there 
arife the following veins, the azygos, the 
bronchial, the mediaitinal, the fuperior 
diaphragmatic, and the fubclavians: the 
inferior trunk of the vena cava is remark 
able for the valves, and from this arife 
the diaphragmatic, or inferior phrenic 
veins, the renal veins, the right fperma- 
tic, the facra, and the iliacs. See VEIN, 

- and each of thefe under its proper head. 

Cava, in geography, a town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, about four miles 
from Salerno. 


CAVALCADE, a pompous proceffion of | 


horfemen, equipages, Gc. by way of | 
parade to grace a triumph, public entry, | 
or the like, See the article CARROUSAL. 


CAVALIER, in fortification, an elevation 


of earth, of different fhapes, fituated or- 
dinarily in the gorge of a baftion, border- 
ed with a parapet, and cut into more or 
lefs embrafures, according to the capacity 
of the cavalier. 

Cavaliers are a double defence for the 
faces of the oppofite baftion : they defend 
the ditch, break the befiegers galleries, 
command the traverfesin dry moats, fcowr 
the failliant angle of the counter{carpe 
where the befiezers have their counter- 
batteries, and infilade the enemies tren- 
ches, or oblige them to multiply their’ 
parallels; they are likewife very fervice- 
able in defending the breach, and the re- — 
trenchments of the befieged, and can very 
much incommode the entrenchments 
which the enemy make, being lodged in 
the baftion. 


CaVALIER, in the manege, one that under- 


ftands horfes, znd is praétifed in the art | 
of riding them. ; 


CAVALRY, a body of foldiersthat charge 


on horfeback, and may properly be called 
the right arm of the army: they are of 
great fervice in difturbing the enemy by 
their frequent excurfions, in intercepting 
convoys, and deroying the country. 
The cavalry is divided into fquadrons, 
and encamp on the wings of the army. 
Too great a number of cavalry may prove 
prejudicial to an army ; for as they con- 
fume a great deal of forage, they may 
oblige a general to decamp from an ad- 
vantageous poft, 


CAVAN, the capital of a county of the 


fame name, in the province of Uliter, 
in Treland, fituated about fixty miles north 
welt of Dublin: weft longitude 7° 35’, 
north latitude 54°, 


CAVAZION, or CAavASION, in archi- 
? 


tecture, denotes the hollow trench made 
for laying the foundation of a building, 
which, according to Palladio, ought to 
be one fixth part of the height of the whole 
building. 


CAUCALIS, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
univerfal flower of which is diform and 
radiated ; the proper flower of the difk is 
male, fmall, and compofed of five infiexo- 
cordated equal petals ; the proper flower 
of the radius is hermaphrodite and com- 
poled of five inflexo-cordated unequal Re 

tals, 
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_ fals, the exterior one being larger than 

the reft and bifid: the fruit is of an ob- 

lato-oblong figure, ftriated longitudinal. 
ly, with rigid fcabrous briftles : the feeds 
are two, oblong, convex on one fide and 
armed with prickles in order of the ftriz, 
and plane on the other fide, See plate 

XXXVIII. fig. 9. 

CAUCASUS, a vat ridge of mountains, 
running from the leffer Afia through the 
north of Perfia to the Eaft Indies; thefe 
acquire different names in the feveral 
countries through which they pafs, 

CAUDA, in a general fenfe, denotes the 
tail of an animal. See the article Tart. 

/CaupDA, among fome anatomiits, denotes 
the clitoris of the female pudendum, See 
the article CLivonris. * 

CAUDA DRACONIS, the DRAGON’S-TAIL, 
in aftronomy, the name of the moon’s 
defcending node. See the article NODE. 

CAUDA LEONIS, in aftronomy, a ftar of 
the firft magnitude in the tail of the con- 

| ftellation leo, See the article LEo, 

' CAUDEBEC, a city of Normandy, in 

| France, fituated on the north fide of the 

river Seine, about fixteen miles welt of 

Rouen: eaft longitude 45’, and north 

i = latitude 49° 32’. 

| CAVE, a fubterraneous hollow place of a 

certain extent, 

Some atthors diftinguifh between a cave 

anda cavern, making the firft the effect 

of art, and the latter of nature. 

The caves in Wiltthire, between Luck- 

ington and Great-Badmington, nine in 

number, of a row, of feveral dimenfions, 
the leaft four feet broad, and nine or ten 
feet long, are credibly fuppofed to be the 
tombs of fome heroic men among the an- 
tient Romans, Saxons, and Danes, be- 
caufe {purs, and pieces of armour have 

) _ been dag out of them. 

| CAVEAR, Caveer, or CAviARYy, the 

| fpawn, or hard roes of fturgeon, made 

into {mall cakes, an inch thick, and of an 
hand’s breadth, falted, and dried in the 
fun. This fort of food is in great repute 
throughout Mufcovy, becaufe of their 
three lents, which they keep with a fuper- 
ftitious exaétnefs ; wherefore the Italians 
fettled at Mofcow, drive a very great trade 
in thiscommodjty throvghout thatempire, 
becaufe there is a prodigious quantity of 
fturgeon taken at the mouth of the Wol- 
ga, and of the other rivers which fall in- 
to the Cafpian fea. There is a pretty 
Jarge quantity of this commodity confum- 
, ed in italy, and they are very well ac- 
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quainted with it in France and England, 
where it is reckoned no defpicable dith. 
The French and Italians get the cavear 
from Archangel, but they feldom get it 
at the firft hand, for they commonly buy 
it of the Englifh and Dutch, 


CAVEAT, in law, a kind of procefs in. 


the fpiritual courts, to ftop the proving of 
a will, the granting letters of adminiftra- 
tion, @c. to the prejudice of another. See 
the article PROBATE. 

It is alfo ufed to ftop the inftitution of a 
clerk to a benefice. 

CAVEATING, in fencing, is the hhifting 
the fword from one fide of that of your 
adverfary to the other. 

Caveating is a motion whereby 2 man 


brings in an inftant his fword which was ° 


prefented on any fide of his adverfary’s, 
generally beneath his hilt, to the oppofite 
fide; either from within, to without, or 
vice werfa; or from having its point 
high, to be low, or the reverfe ; and ei- 
ther on the fame fide it is prefented in, or 
the oppofite fide. 

Caveating is fo neceffary a motion in 
fencing, that without it, there could be 
fcarce any offenfive part, or purfuit. It 
is withal fo eafily performed againft the 
ordinary tierce and quart guards, that it 
gives a conftant opportunity to make a 


variety of quick fubtle feintsagainft them, 


which by reafon of the fmall crofs made 
by the weapons on thefe guards, makes 
the purfuit very eafy, and the parade or 
defence very difficult, 

The confideration of this put Sir William 
Hope on the fearch of a new method or 
guard, which, by reafon of its greater 
crofs on the adverfary’s fword, renders 
the caveating, and making feints more 
flow, and confequently the parade more 
certain, 

CAVEDO, in commerce, a Portuguefe 
long meafure, equal to 27 ,354 englifh 
inches, 

CAVERN, denotes much the fame with 
grotto. See the article GROTTO, 

CAVERNOSE, among anatomitts, an ap- 
pellation given to feveral parts of the bo- 
dy, on account of their fpongy ftrugture: 
thus the cavernofa corpora of the penis 
are two fpongy bodies, made up of a 
number of finall caverns or cells. Thefe 
are the two bodies which conftitute the 
penis ; they arife diftinét and feparate on 


each fide of the offa pubis, as it were. 


from peculiar thalami: after this they 
join, and, in that original Rate, are car- 
ried 
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vied into the glans. If any liquid matter 
be impelled into thefe, or if they be in- 
flated, the penis becomes rigid. ‘Thefe 
two bodies are alfo termed corpora fpon- 

iofa. 

cRVESON, or CAVEZON, See the article 
CAVEZON. 

CAVETTO, in archite&ture, a hollow 

member, or round concave movlding, 
containing a quadrant of a circle, and 
having a quite contrary effect to that of a 
quarter-round : it is ufed as an ornament 
in cornices. 
Mr. Felibien takes notice, that workmen 
confound the cavetto with a {cotia, but 
improperly, the cavetto being in faét on- 
ly half a fcotia. See the article ScoTia. 

CAVEZON, in the manege, a fort of nofe- 

band, either of iron, leather, or wood, 
fometimes flat, and at other times hol- 
low or twifted, clapt upon the nofe of a 
horfe, to wring it, and fo forward the 
fuppling and breaking of the hoife. 
An iron-cavezon is a femicircle or band 
of iron, confifting of two or three pieces 
joined by hinges, and mounted with a 
head-ftall, a throat-band, and two ftraps 
or reins with three rings; one rein paffes 
through the middle ring, when we mean 
to make a horfe walk round a pillar ; 
through the two fide-rings we pafs the 
two reins, which the rider holds in his 
hand, or makes fait to the faddle, in 
order to keep the horfe’s head in fub- 
jection, &c, 

OAVILLON, town of Provence in France, 
fituated on the river Durance, about fif- 
teen miles fouth of Avignon: eaft longi- 
tude 5°, and north latitude 43° 50’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee, and fubjeét to the 
ope. 

- CAVIN, in the military art, a natural hol- 
low, fit to lodge a body of troops: if 
there happen to be any near a place be- 
fieged, it is of yreat ufe to the befiegers 5 
for by the hclp of fuch a place they can 
open the trenches, make places of arms, 
or keep guards of horfe, without being 
in danger of the enemies fhot. 

CAVITY, in a general fenfe, denotes any 
hollaw : and hence anatomifts have di- 
vided the body into three cavities or ven- 
ters, and the limbs ; the cavities are the 
bead, the thorax, and the abdomen. See 
the article ABDOMEN, Gc, 

The cavities of the bones, Heifter obferves, 
are of two kinds, thofe of the articula- 
tions, and thofe anfwering other purpofzs, 
and called cells, caverns, foramina or 
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apertures, fof or deep channels, and 
fulci orfhallowoness 
CAUK, or Cawk, a term ufed amoné 
miners, for a coarfe fparry ftone, of a 
white colour, found in the Iead- mines. 
See the article Spar. . 
CAUKING, or CAuLKING of a fhif, is 
driving oakum, or the like, into all the 
feams of the planks of a fhip, to prevent 
leaking and we out the water. 
CAULKING-IRONS, are iron chiffels for 
that purpofe, 
Some of thefe irons are broad, fome 
round, and others grooved. 
After the feams are ftopped with oakum, 
it is done over with a mixture of tallow, 
pitch, and tar, as low as the fhip draws 
water, 3 
CAUKING-timg, in falconry, a hawk’s 
treading time. : 

CAUL, among miners, a reddifh pink- 
coloured ftone, found in the tin-mines. 
CAUL, in anatomy, a membranaceous part 
of the abdomen, covering the greateft 
part of the guts, ufually furnifhed with a 
large quantity of fat, placed under the 
peritoneum, and immediately over the 
inteftines, called by fome authors rete, 
or reticulum, from the number of holes 
appearing in it, when raifed, and giving 
it the refemblance of a net; but it is 
moft frequently called omentum, See the 

article OMENTUM. 


Caut is alfo a little membrane, found on | 
fome children, encompafling the head, — 


when born. 


Some take this to be only a fragment of — 


the membranes of the foettis, which ge- 

nerally break at the birth of the child. 
CAULICOLES, or CauLicouy; are eight 

leffer branches or ftalke, in the corinthi- 

an capital, fpringing out from four great< 

er or principal cauls, or ftalks. 

The eight volutes of this order are fuf- 


tained by four cauls, or primary branches; — 
of leaves, and from which thefe cauli- | 


coles or leffer foliages do arife. 


CAULIFEROUS, an appellation giver to 


fuch plants as have a perfect caulis of 
ftem. See the article CAULIS, 


CAULIFLOWERS, in gardening, amuch 


efteemed {pecies of brafica, or cabbages 
Sce the article BRASSICA. 
Cauliflowers have of late years been fo 
much improved in England, as to exceed 
in goodnefs and magnitade any produced 
in moft parts of Europe, and, by the 
fkill of the gardener, are continued for 
feveral months together, but the moft 
come 


—— 
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gommon feafon for them is in May, June, 
and July. 
In order to have very early cauliflowers, 
we fhould make choice of a good rich 
{pot of ground, that is wel] defended from 
the north, eaft, and welt winds, with 
hedges, pales, or walls: this ground 
fhould be well trenched, burying therein 
a good quantity of rotten dung; the 
round fhould then be levelled ; and if 
Fr be naturally a wet foil, you fhould raife 
it up in beds, abdut two feet and a half 
or three feet broad, and four inches above 
the level of the ground. In planting 
your cauliflowers you fhould allow about 
two feet fix ipches diftance from glafs to 
giafs in the rows, always putting two 
good plants under each glafs, which may 
be at about four inches Fam each other; 
and if you defign them for a full crop, 
they may be three feet anda half row 
from row : but if you intend to make 
ridges for cucumbers or melons between 
the rows of the cauliflowers, as is gene- 
rally praétifed by the gardeners near Lon- 
‘don, you muft then make the rows 
eight feet afunder. 
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is diftinguifhed from the caufe and the ef~ 
feét > fome hold it a mode or modal en- 
tity, fuperadded to the caufe, &c, others 
contend for its being the caufe itlelf. See 
the article Causs. 


CausaLTy, among miners, denotes the 


lighter, fulphureous, earthy parts of — 
ores, carried off in the operation of wafh- 
ing. 

This, in the mines, they throw in heaps 
upon banks, which, in fix or feven years, 
they find it worth their while to work 
over again, SeeORE and WASHING, 


CAUSE, caufa, that from whence any 


thing proceeds, or by virtue of which any 
thing is done : it flands oppofed to effect. 
We get the ideas of caufe and effect, 
fays Mr. Locke, from our obfervation of 
the viciffitude of things, while we per- 
ceive fome qualities or fubltances begin to 
exift, and that they receive their exift- 
ence from the due application and opera- 
tion of other beings, That which pro- 
duces, is the caule, and that which is 
produced, the effe&t: thus, fluidity in 
wax is the effect of a certain degree cf 
heat, which we obferve to be conitantly 


CAULINE, in a general fenfe, denotes 
any thing belonging to the caulis or {talk 
of plants. See the article CauLIs. 

_ CAULINE LEAF, among botanilts, that 

growing from the ftalk of a plant. 

» CAULIS, among botanifts, denotes the 


produced by the application of {uch heat. 
Firff Cause, that which a&s of itfelf, and _ 
of its own proper power or virtue: God 
is the only firft caufe in this fenfe, 
Second Causes are thofe which derive the 
power and faculty of aétion from a firlt 


' ftalk cf herbaceous plants : this, in trees, 
is called caudex, or trunk; and, in grafles, 
| == culmus, ox ftem, 
| CAUSA MATRIMONIT PRALOCUTI, in 
| * common law, a writ that lies where a 
woman gives land to a man in fee, to the 
intent he fhall marry her, and he refules 
to do it in a reafonable time, being there- 
unto ‘equired by the woman: and in 
fuch cafe, for not performing the condi- 
tion, the entry of the woman into the 
Jands again, has been adjudged law!ul. 
The bufband and wife may fue this writ 
againf another, who ought to have mar- 
m «ried her. ; 

CAUSA NOBIS SIGNIFICES, in law, a 
writ direéted to the mayor of a town, &c. 
who being by the king’s writ command- 
ed to nake feifin of lands to the king’s 
grante, delays fo doing. This writ re- 
guireshim to thew caule why he makes 
e delay. 

) CAUSALTY, amonz metaphyficians, the 
* aétion or power of a caufe in producing 

its effect. i 

Yt is adifpute among the {chool-philofo- 

phers, whether, and bow, the canfalry 

bv itecik is ; ? 


caufe: thefe are improperly called caufes, 
in regard they do not, ftri€tly fpeaking, 
aé@ at all, but are afted on: of this kind 
are all thofe that we term natural caufes. 
Philof>phers are divided as to the action 
whereby fecond caufes produce their ef- 
feSts: fome maintain, that the caufalty 
cannot be produced, fince it is that which 
produces: others will have them to aét 
truly by their aétion; but they are at a 
lofs (till about that action: fome do not 
allow that corporeal fubfances can pro- 
duce any thing but accidents: the fyftem 
of Avifenna is, that God produces, im- 
mediately, a moft perfect {piritual fub- 
flances this produces another, lefs per- 
fet; that, a third ; and thus to the laff; 
which laft produces all the corporeal fub- 
tances 3 and thofe corporeal fubftances, 
accidents : as to the manner of their 
agency, fome maintain, that the fub- 
fiantial form of fecond caufes produces 
forms, and the accidental ones, accidents: 
others, that forms produce other forms 
and accidents ; and others, that accidents 
alone are capable of producing accidents 
and forms, 4 Se 
fei Cautles 
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Canles are diftinguifhed, by the {chools, 
into efficient, material, final, and formal. 


Efficient CausEs are the agents employed. 


in the production of any thing. 

Material Causes, the fubjeéts whereon the 
agents work ; or the materials whereof 
the thing is produced. 

Final Causes are the motives inducing an 
agent to act; or the defign and purpofe 
for which the thing was done. 

Lord Bacon lays, that the final caufe is fo 
far from being ferviceable, that it cor- 
rupts the fciences, unlefs itbe rettrained to 
human actions: however, continues he, 
final caules are not falfe, nor unworthy 
of inquiry in metaphyfics : but their ex- 
 curfions imto the limits of phyfical caufes 
hath made a great devaltation in that 
province; otherwife, when contained 
within their own bounds, they are not 

* repugnant to phyfical cavfes. 

Formal Cause, the change refulting from 
the aétion ; or that which determines a 
thing to be this, and diftinguithes it from 
every thing ele: thus, the foul is held 
the format caufe of man. 

Caufes are again diftinguifhed into phy- 
fical and moral. © 

Phyfical Cause, that which produces a 
feniible corporeal effeét ; as the fun is the 
phyfical caufe of Ight: others define it, 
that which produces its effect by a phyfi- 

. eal virtue. 
The cartefians refolve all phyfical caufes 
-into oceafional ones, 

Occafional Causes, therefore, are only the 
occafions, not the dire& causes of their 
effets. See the article OCCASION. 
The foul, fay thefe philofophers, is not 
able to a& on the body; nor the body, 
reciprocally, on the foul: to keep up an 
intercourfe between them, God, on cc- 
eafton of the motion of the body, impref- 
fes a fenfation on the foul ; and an occa- 
fion of a fentiment of the {cul, impreffes 
a motion on the body; the motions there- 
fore of the foul and body, are only occa- 
fional caufes of what paffes in the one or 
in the other; thus, fay they, the flroke 
or percuffion is only the occafional caufe 
of the motion produced im the body frock: 
it is God, who is the direét efhcient 
caufe, &c, 

MoraiCavse, that which produces a real 

~~ effeét, but in things immaterial ; as re- 
pentance is the canfe of forgivenefs. A 
moral caufe is alfo defined, that which 
determines ‘us, though not neceffarily, to 
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do, or not to do, any thing; as advice} 

intreaties, commands, menaces, &ce. 

Itis to be obferved, that, in this fenfe, a | 

moral caufe is only applicable to a free | 

intelligent agent: It is alfo obfervable, 
that the jater notion of a phyfical as well 
asa moral caufe is the moft juft, clear, 
and diftingt. \ 
Caufes are again diftinguithed into uni- 
verfal, of articular ; principal, or in- 
ftrumental # total or partial; univocal, 
‘equivocal, &e. 

Equivocal Cage, that which is of a differ- 
ent kind and denomination from its ef- 
fet: thus it is, the fun is faid to be the 
caufe of animal life. 

Infirumental Cause, that made ule of by 
the principal, to produce its effet; or 
that which is excited to produce an effect 
beyond the mea(ure of its own perfectionys 
fome will have all fecondary gaufes to be 
inftrumental ones. 

Partial Cause, that which concurs with 
fome other in producing the effeét. 

Particular Cause, that which can only 
produce a fingle éffect, or a certain kind 
of effect. 

Princspal Caus®, that which gives motion 
to the inftrument, or which does not | 
operate beyond its own natural efficacy. 

Total Cause, that which produces the | 
whole effect. 

Univocal CAUSE, that which is of the fame | 
kind and denomination with its effect ; | 
as, love is the caufe of love. 

Univerfal Cause, that which, by the ex-_ 
tent of its power, may produce all effects, 

Caus&, among civilians, the fame with — 
ation. See the article ACTION. 

CAUSEWAY, or CausEy, a maffive 
conftruGtion.6f,ftones, ftakes, and fafci- 
nes ; or an elevation of fat vifcous earth, 
well beaten ; ferving either as a road in- 
wet marfhy places, or as a mole to retain” 
the waters of a pond, or prevent a river 
from overflowing the lower grounds. 

CAUSTICS, in ;-hyfic, an appellation gi- 
ven to medicines of fo hot and fiery a 
nature, that, being applied, confume, 
and, as it were, burn the texture of the 
parts, like hot iron, 

Cauttics differ from cauteries in that they 
perform their effeéts flower, and with lefs 
force and pain: they are ufed to eat off 
proud fungous flefh ; they alfo penetrate 
within hard callous bodies, and liquify 
the humours ; and are particularly app!i- 
ed’ in abfcefles and jmpofthumations, to 

eat 


ae 
éat through to the fuppurated matter, 
and give it vent ; fometimes alfo to make 

- iffues, in parts where cutting is difficult, 
or inconvenient. 
Cauftics are generally divided into four 
forts, the common ftronger cauttic; the 
common milder cauftic, the antimonial 
cauftic, and the lunar cauftic. 

‘The ftrongec cauttic is prepared by boil- 
ing to a fourth part, any quantity of the 
lees of almond-foap, adding lime, that 
has been kept in a veffel pretty clofe ftopt 
for feveral months; the lime is to be add- 
ed till all the liquor is abforbed, and the 
whole reduced to a pafte, which is to be 
kept in a veffel well ftopt. 

The common milder cauftic is prepared 
by taking equal parts of foft foap, and 
frefh quick-lime, and mixing them at 
the time of ufing, 

The antimonia] cauftic is prepared thus ; 
take of antimony one-pound, of corrofive 
fublimate, two pounds; and being re- 
duced feparately into powder, mix them 
well, and diftil them in a retort with a 
wide neck, in a gentle heat of fand ;:let 
what afcends into the neck of the retort 
be expofed to the air, that it may run in- 
to a liquor, 
The method of preparing the lunar cau- 
ftic is as follows : diffolve pure filver by 
a fand-heat, in about twice its weight of 
aqua fortis ; then dry away the humidi- 
ty with a gentle fire, afterwards melt it 
in acrucible, that it may be poured into 
proper moulds, carefully avoiding over- 
much heat, left the matter fhould grow 
too thick. 

CausTIc CURVE, inthe higher geometry, 

a curve formed by the concourfe or coin- 

cidence of the rays of light, refleéted, or 

refraéted, from fome other curve. 

Every curve has its twofold cauftic ; ac- 

cordingly, cauftics are divided into cata- 

cauftics, and diacauftics ; the one form- 
ed by refle&tion, the other by refraétion. 

See the. articles CaracausTic and 

DiacausrTic. 

CAusTic GLASSES, the fame with burn- 

ing-glaffes. See BURNING*GLASS, 

CAUSUS, or BURNING-FEVER, a {pecies 

of continual fever, accompanied witha 

remarkable inflammation of the blood, 

The principal fyniptoms are a heat almott 

burning to the touch, the breath extreme- 

ly hot, a drinefs of the whole fkin, the 
tongue parched and rough, and an 
unquenchable thirft. See the article 

Fever. ‘ 
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CAUTERIZATION, the application of 
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cauteries to any part of the body. Sed 
the next article, - 
Cauterization with moxa is wonderfully 
extolled by fome as the moft effeétual 
means to extirpate the gout ; but it is at 
prefent in difufe; and not without reafon, 
for befides the acute pain which it creates, 
it is frequently found to have little or no 
effe&t. This cauterization, however, is 
faid to be at prefent in ufe among the 
Arabians ; and the Japonefe and Chinefe 
have it in fo great efteem, that it makes- 
one of their chief remedies. 


GAUTERY, in furgery, a medicine for 


burning, eating, of corroding any folid 
part of the body. 
Cauteries are diftinguifhed into twoclaffes, 
actual and potential: by aétual canteries 
are meant red hot inftruments, ufually of 
iron; which are applied to many parts 
and diforders ; and by potential cauteries 
are underftood certain kinds of corroding 
medicines, See the article CausTics, 
Cauteries have manifold ufes, for they 
not only deftroy the dead parts of carious 
bones, remove cancers, f{chirri, excrefa 
cencies, carbuncles, and mortified parts, 
but they are alfo ufed to make iffues and 
fetons, to ftop haemorrhages in wounds 
and amputations, and laftly to remove an 
amaurotis, epilepfy, f{ciatica, with pains 
in the teeth and other parts, 
For the right application of cauteries, 
various obfervations are neceflary: 1. 
The fize and figure of the cautery thould 
corre{pond to that of the difordered parts 
2. Itis neceflary to fecure the found parts 
from the cautery, to prevent giving more 
than neceffary pain, 3. When the in- 
ftrument is fufficiently hot, it is to be aps 
plied, and ftrongly impreffed upon the 
difordered part, till the bottom of it ap- 
pears found. To effeét this more {peedia 
ly, it will be neceffary to have feveral 
cauteries in readinefs, a caution more ef- 
pecially to be obferved in carious bones 
and large hemorrhages. - 
Several phyficians have obferved, that 
cauteries {ticceeded in apoplexies when all 
other remedies have failed. But for the 
part to which the cautery is to be applied 
there are various opinions ; fome prefer 
the occiput ; fome the nape of the neck, 
between the firft and fecond vertebrz 5 
fome the meeting of the coronal and fa- 
gittal futures, and others piteh upon other ” 
parts. Miftichellius, an italian writers 
afferts, that no part can be fo proper for 
Unuu cauteri- 
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cauterizations in apoplexies, as the foles CEANOTHUS, in botany, a genus of the | 


of the feet, 
CAUTION, cautio, inthe civil and feotch 
Jaw, denotes much the fame with what, 
in the law of England, is called bail. 
See the article BAIL. 


- CAUTIONE apDMITTENDA, in law, a 


writ which lies againft a bifhop that holds 
an excommunicated perfon in prifon for 
contempt, after he has offered fufficient 
caution or fecurity te obey the orders of 
the church. On receipt of this writ, the 
fheriff warns the bifhop to take caution. 

CAXA, a little coin made of lead, mixed 

_ with fome (coria of copper, ftruck in Chi- 

na, but current chiefly at Bantam in the 
ifland ot Java, and fome of the neigh- 
bouring iflands, 
The caxas are of two kinds, great and 
fmail. Ot the fmall 300,000 are equal 
to fitty-fix livres five fols french money ; 
and of the great, 6000 are equal to four 
fhillings and fix-pence fterling. 

CAXAMALCA, the name of a town and 
diftmét of Peru, in South America, where 
there was a moft fumptuous palace be- 
longing to the Yncas, and a magnificent 
temple dedicated to the fun. 

It was st Caxamalca that Pizarro put to 
death Athualpha, their laft king. 

CAZEMATE, or CasEMarTE, in forti- 
fication, @ certain retired platform in the 
flank of a baftion, for the defence of the 
moat and face of the oppofite baftion. 
Sometimes there are three fuch platforms 
one behind another, the uppermoft of 
which is on the terre plein of the baftion, 
which makes the other two be called 
places baffes, or low places. They are 
covered from the enemies batteries by a 
work of earth added to the angle of the 
fhoulder, of a circular and fometimes of 
a (quare form,,called thoulder, orillon, or 
epaulement-See thearticlesORILLON,@c, 
It is very feldom that cazemates are ufed 
now a-days, becaufe the enemies batteries 
are apt to bury the cannon they contain 
under the ruins of their vaults ; betides, 
that the fmoke with which they are con- 
tinually filled, renders them unfupport- 
able to the engineers. It is for this rea- 
fon the later engineers make them open 
at top, contenting themfelves with forti- 
fying them with a parapet. 

CasEMATE is alfo ufed for a well with fe- 
veral fubterraneous branches dug in the 
pete of the baftion, till the miner is 

eard at work, and air given to the mine, 

CAZERN. See the article CASERN. 


pentandria-monogynia cafs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a turbinated fingle-leav - 
ed perianthium, permanent, and cut at 
the brim into five acute fegments ; the 
corolla confifts of five equal, roundifh, 
compreffed, obtufe, patent petals, lefs 
than the cup; the fruit is a dry berry, 
containing three cells, in each of which 
is lodged an oval fingle feed. 


CEDAR, cedrus, according to Tournefost, 


makes a diftin& genus of plants, but is 
comprehended by Linneus among the 
junipers. See the article JuNIPER. 

Cedar-wood, which is of a fragrant fmell 
and fine grain, is almoft incorruptible by 
reafon of its bitternefs, which renders it 
diftafteful to worms. Hifterians tell us, 
that fome of this timber was found in the 
temple of Apollo at Utica, two thoufand 
years old. The cedars of Lebanon are 
famous, as having been ufed by Solomon 
in building the temple of Jerufalem. 


CEDRIA, Kédya, a refinous liquor, iffu- 


ing from the great cedar tree, or cedar of 
Lebanon. The word is alfo written ce- 
drium, xedzov, and cedrinum, xdewor. 
Cedria, when good, yields a ftrong fmell, 
is tranfparent, of athick fatty confiftence, 
fo that in pouring it out, it does not falk 
too faft or freely, but equally drop by 
drop. It is pofleffed of two oppofite qua- 
lities, wiz. to preferve dead bodies, by © 
its drying and confuming fuperfluous — 
moifture, without damaging the folid 
parts ; and to putrify the foft and tender — 
parts of living bodies, without exciting — 
any pain. 

The cedriais properly the tear ofthe cedar. 
Some call it the gum, others the pitch of 
the cedar. ‘Fhe fame denomination is alfo 
given to the cedrelzon, or oil of the ce- 
dars, which differs little from the refm, 
except that it ts of a thinner confiftence. 


CEDRUS, the cepar, in botany. See the 


article CEDAR. 


CEGINUS, in aftronomy, a fixed ftar of 


the third magnitude, in the left thoulder 
of Bootes. See the article BOOTES. 
Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for 
the year 1700, was 13° 26’ 4”, and its 
latitude northern 49° 35/ 47”. 


CEILING, in aichite€ture, the upper part 


or roof of a room, being a lay or cover- 
ing of plafter over laths, nailed on the 
bottom of the joifts which bear the floor 
of the upper room, or on joifts put up for 
that purpofe where there isno upper room, 
hence called ceiling joilts. 
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Thefe plaiftered ceilings are much ufed 
in England, more than im any other coun- 
try: mor are they without their advan- 
tages, as they make the room lightfome, 
are good in cafe of fire, @c. 

CELANDINE, chelidonium, in botany. See 
the article CHELIDONIUM, 

CELARENT, in logic, a made of fy!lo- 
gifm, wherein the major and conclufion 
are univerfal negative propofitions, and 
the minor an univerfal affirmative. As 
cz No man that is a hypocrite can be 

faved ; 
LA Every man who with his lips only 
cries Lord, Lord, is a hypocrite : 
RENT Therefore, no man, who with his 
lips only cries Lord, Lord, can 
be faved. 

CELASTRUS, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria- monogynia clafs of plants, 
whofe corolla confifts of five equal, oval, 
patent, fefhile petals, with their ends 
turned back: the fruit is a coloured, 
oval capfule, obtufely trigonal, gibbous, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, in each of which are (mall, 
oval, coloured feeds, {mooth, and half 
covered by a calyptra, which is alfo co- 
loured, and has an unequal rim, divided 
into four fegments. 

CELEBES, or MacasseR, an ifland of 
the indian ocean, fituated between 116° 
and 124° eaft longitude, and between 2° 
north and 62% fouth latitude. 2 

CELERES, in roman antiquity, a regi- 
ment of body guards belonging to the 
roman kings, eftablifhed by Romulus, 
and compofed of 390 young men chofen 
out of the moft iliuftrious roman fami- 
lies, and approved: by the fuffrages of 
the curiz of the people, each of which 
furnifhed ten. ; 

CELERI, in botany, the englifh name for 
feveral {pecies of apium, See APIUM. 
CELERITY, in mechanics, the {wiftnefs 

of any body in motion. 

It is alfo defined to be an affeStion of mo- 
tion, by which any moveable body runs 
through a given fpace in a given time, 
See VELociTY and Motion, 

CELESTIAL, or CogLesriat, See the 
article COELESTIAL, 

CELESTINS, in church-hiftory, a religi- 
eus order of chriftians, reformed from 
the bernardins by pope Celeftin V. Their 
rules are divided into three parts ; the 
firft, of the provincial chapters, and the 
elections of {uperiors; the fecond contains 
the regular obfervances ; and the third, 
the vifitation and correction of the monks. 


‘The celeftins rife two hours after mide 
night to fay matins: they eat no fleth at 
any time, except when they are fick: they 
fait every Wednefday and Friday to the 
feaft of the exaltation of the holy crofs ; 
and from that feaft to Eafter, every day. 


CELEUSMA, x:dtucua, in antiquity, a 


naval fhout ferving as a fignal for the 
mariners, or rowers in fhips, to ply their 
oars, to row brifker, or to ceafe from row- 
ing : itis alfo made ufe of to fignify the 
joyful acclamation of vintagers, and the 
fhouts of the conquerors, infulting over 
the vanquifhed. 


CELIAC, or CoELIAC PASSION, a fort 


of diarrhoea, or flux of the belly, where+ 
in the aliment comes away either crude 


or chylified inftead of excrements. See 


the article COELLAC PASSION. 


CELIBACY, the ftate of unmarried per- 


fons, to which, according to the doétrine, 
or at leaft the difcipline, of the church o 
Rome, the clergy are obliged. 

Dr. Bingham obferves, that the prohibie 
ting marriage after ordination, was an 
incroachment upon the primitive rule, 
and never received in the greek church ; 
fo that it is not to be reckoned among the 
ftanding rules of difcipline, which cons 
cerned the whole chureh. In the churches 
of France and Germany, celibacy was 
not univerfally praétifed by the clergy in 
the eighth century, as appears by the fixth 
canon of pope Adrian’s colleétion. As to 
the fettling celibacy in the weftern church, 
it was brought about with extreme difh- 
culty, a great many provincial councils 
were convened in Germany and elfewhere, 
In the church of England, the marriage 
of the clergy was generally practiled to 
the end of the tenth century, and ina 
great meafure to the beginning of the 
twelfth, ite, 
That celibacy has no pretence of divine 
or apoftolical inftitution, feems nodiffie 
cult point to prove: whence it is, at firft, 
hard to conceive from what motive the 
court of Rome perfifted fo very obftinate- 
ly to impofe this inftitution on the clergy. 
But we are to obferve, that this was a 
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leading ftep. to the execution of the pros __ 


ject formed of making the clergy inde- 
pendent of princes, and rendering them 
a feparate body, to be governed by their 
own laws. In effeét, while priefts had 
children, it was very difficult to prevent 
their dependance upon princes, whofe 
favours have fuch an influence on private 
men: but having no family, they were 
more at liberty to adhere tothe pope. 
Uuuz CELL; 


CEL 
CELL, cella, a little apartment or cham- 
ber, fuch as thofe wherein the antient 
monks, folitaries, and hermits, lived in 
-yetirement. 

~ Cells are {till retained in divers monafte- 
sies. Thus the dormitory is frequently 
divided into fo many cells. The car- 
thufians have each a feparate houfe, which 
ferve them as a cell, 

The hall wherein the roman conclave is 
held, is divided by partitions into divers 
cells, for the feveral cardinals to lodge in. 

CELLS are alfo the litle divifions in honey- 
~eombs, which are always regular hexa- 
gons. 

CELLS, in botany, the hollow places be- 
~ tween the partitions in the pods, hutks, 
and other feed-veffels of plants: accord- 
ing as there is one, two, three, @c, of 
thefe cells, the’ velfel is faid to be unilo- 

cular, bilocular, trilocular, Gc. 

CELLS, in anatomy, little bags or bladders 

where fluids or other matiers are lodged, 
called locu'i, cellule, Ge. 

Adipofe CELLS. See the article ADIPOSE. 

CELL, in geography, a town of Triers, in 

' the circle of the lower Rhine, in Ger- 

many, fituated on the eaftern fhore of the 

Molelle, twenty-fix miles north-eaft of 
“"Triers; eafe long. 6° 45’, and north Jat. 

50% 10%. ih 
CELLAR, the loweft room in a houfe, the 
‘ceiling of which is level with the furface 
of the ground on which the houfe ftands, 
or at moft but very little higher. 
As to the fituation of cellars, Sir Henry 
“MWotton fays, they ought, unlefs the 
whole houle be cellared, to be fituated 
on the north fide of the houfe, as ftanding 
-in need of a cool and frefh air. 
-CELLARER, an officer in a monaftery, 
who takes care of the temporalities, and 
furnifies the convent with provifion. 
The word is borrowed from the roman 
law, for celleraiius, im the digelts, figni- 
fies a comptroller of the accounts. 
CELOSIA, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandriaemonogynia clas of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of five lanceo- 
lated, acuminated, ere&, rigid, and per- 
manent petals; the fruit is a globofe cap- 
-fule, furrounded ‘with a corolla, with 
one cell opening horizontally, and con- 
taining feveral roundifh emarginated 
feels,’ 
CELSIA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
“pamig-angiofpermia cla(s of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, witha 
plain limb and roundith fegments: the 
isuit is a roundith eapfyle, compreffed at 
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the top, acuminated, adhering to the cup, _ 
with two cells, containing feveral fmall 
angulated feeds. 

CELTIS, the NETTLE-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to the poly- 

- gamia-monoecia clafs of plants. In the 

hermaphrodite flower there is no corolla: 
the fruit is a globofe drupe with one cell, 
containing a roundifh nut, In the male 
flower there is no corolla. 
The fruit of this plant, when not tco 
ripe, is aftringent, and binds the belly ; 
and the decoétion of it is good for a dy- 
fentery, and for women labouring under 
an immoderate flux of the menfes. 

CEMENT, or C4MENT. See the article 
CAMENT, 

CEMENTATION, or CeMENTATION, 
S-e the article CHMENTATION. 

CEMETERY, or COEMETERY, See the 
article COEMETERY. 

CENCHRIS, in zoology, a genus of fer- 
pents, the abdomen of which is covered 
with 240 fcuta, and the tail with 64: 
add to this, that its head is covered with 
fmall fcales, and the tail has no appen- 
dix. It is otherwife called boiguacu. 
See the article Bor1guacu. 

CENCHRUS, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lygamia-monoecia clafs of plants, There 
are two flowers, the one mate, the other 
hermaphrodite ; the proper flower is fin- 
gle, with two lanceolated, acuminated, 
concave valves: there is no pericarpium, 
and but one roundifh feed. 

CENOBITE, or CoENOBITE. See the ar- 
ticle COENOBITE. 

CENOT APH, nev Jappovy in antiquity, a 

monument ereéted in honour of the dead, 
but not contaming any of their remains, 
Of thefe there were two forts. One ereét- 
ed for fuch perfons as bad been honoured 
with foneral rites in another place; and 
the fecond fort, for thofe that had never 
obtained a jult funeral. 
The fign whereby honorary fepulchres 
were dhitinguifhed from others, was com- 
monly the wreck of a fhip, to denote the 
deceafe of the perfon in fome foreign 
country.’ 

CENSAL, in commerce, a word ufed on 
the coat of Provence, and in the ports of 
the Levant; to denote a broker. See the 
article BROKER. . 

Moft of the cenfals of the Levant, and 
particularly thofe at Grand Cairo, are 
Arabs by nation. They commonly re- 
ceive one half per cent. for their trouble, 

CENSER, a facred inftrument made ufe 

‘of in the religious rites of the gern 
: t 


at 
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It. was a vafe, containing incenfe to be 
ufed in facrificing to the gods. There 
is the reprefentation of one in Montfau- 
con’s antiquities, under the figure of a 
fhallow cup with a lid to it, and chains 
running through fmall handles, Cenfers 
were likewife in ufe among the Jews, as 
we find in the 1 Kings vii. so. ‘* Solo- 
«< mon, when he prepared furniture for 
«¢ the temple of the Lord, among other 
“ things made cenfers of pure gold.” 
Thecenfer is alfo ufed in romifh churches. 
ENSOR, in roman antiquity, a magi- 
ftrate, whofe bufinels it was to reform the 
manners and to value the eftates of the 
people. 
There were two cenfors firft created in 
the 311th year of Rome, upon the fenate’s 
obferving that the confuls were gene- 
rally fo much taken up in military ac- 
tions, as to have no leifure to attend to 
private affairs. At firft they were chofen 
out of the fenate, but after the plebei- 
ans had got the confulate open to them, 
they foon arrived'at the cenforfhip. The 
cenfors degraded fenators upon occafion, 
made the princeps fenatus, infpected the 
management of private families relating 
to education and expence, and, in fhort, 
had authority to reprimand and correct 
any irregularity, and to take care that 
perfons both in public and private capa- 
city, behaved themfelves in a becoming 
manner. Cicero reduces their funlions 
to the numbering of the people, the cor- 
reftion and reformation of manners, the 
eftimating the effeéts of each citizen, the 
proportioning of taxes, the fuperinten- 
dence of tribute, the exclufion from the 
temples, and the care of the public places, 
The office was fo confiderable, that none 
afpired to it till they had paffed all the 
reft ; fo that it was looked on as furprif- 
ing, that Craflus fhould be admitted cen- 
for, without having been either conful or 
pretor, It was held at firft for five years, 
but Mamercus A®milius fhortened the 
term to eighteen months. 
After the cenfors were eleS&ted in the co- 
mitia centurialia, they proceeded to the 
capitol, where they took an oath not to 
manage either by favour or difaffeétion, 
but to a&t equitably and impartially thro’ 
the whole courfe of their adminiftration : 
and notwithftanding their great authori- 
ty, they were obliged to give an account 
of their management to the tribunes and 
ediles curules. \n procefs of time, the 
dignity of this officedwindled very much ; 
under the emperors it funk to nothing, as 
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their majefties engroffed all the branches 
of that jurifdi&tion. ‘The republic of Ve- 
nice has at this day a cenfor of manners 
of their people, whofe office lafts fix 
months. 


Censor of books, area body of doétors 


or others eftablifhed in divers countries to 
examine all books before they go to the 
prefs, and to fee they contain nothing 
contrary to faith and good manners. 

At Paris, the faculty of theology claim 
this privilege, as granted to them by the 
pope; but in 1624 new commiffions of 
four doétors were created by letters pa-~ 
tent the fole cenfors of all books, and 
anfwerable for every thing contained 
therein. 

In England, we had formerly an officer: 
of this kind, under the title of licenfer 


of the prefs; but fince the revolution, — 


our preis has been laid under no fuch re- 
ftraint. 


CENSURE, a judgment which condemns 


fome book, perion or a&tion, or more 
particularly a reprimand from a fuperior. 
Ecclefiaftical cenfures, are penalties by 
which, for fome remarkable mifbeha- 
viour, chriftians are deprived of the com-, 
munion of the church, or prohibited to 
execute the facerdotal office, 

There are different kinds of cenfures 
diftinguifhed by canonitts, 1. Into thofe 
called de jure, that is, fuch as are ap- 
pointed by law, and into thole ab homine, 
which are pronounced by a fuperior for 
fome particular faét. 2. Into cenfures 
late fententie, which are incurred by 
committing the prohibited aétions with- 
out any need of judgment pronounced ; 
and cenfures fententie ferende, which, 
though deferved by committing the fault 
againft which the penalty is levelled, yet 
the cenfure is not incurred till fentence is 
pronounced by an officer commiffioned for 
that purpofe. 3. Into juft and unjuft 
cenfures. 4. Into valid and invalid. And, 
s- Into thofe referved for a fuperior 
judge, and thofe not referved. 

‘The pains and penalties attending cen- 
fures, are excommunication, fufpenfion, 
interdiét, irregularity, depofition, &c. 
See each of thefe under its proper head. 


CENSURE in feveral manors of Cornwall 


and Devon, a cuftom hy which all re- 
fidents above the age of fixteen, are cited 
to fwear fealty to the lord, and to pay 
11d. per poll, and 1d, yearly after for 
ever. The perfons thus fworn are called 
cenlors. 


CENSUS, in roman antiquity, an authen- 


tic 


cree, 
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tic declaration made before the cenfors, 
by the feveral fubjeéts of the empire, of 
their refpective names and places of 
abode, This declaration was regiftered 
by the cenfors, and contained an enume- 
ration, in writing, of all tie eftates, 
lands, and inheritances they poffeffed ; 
their quantity, quality, place, wives, 
children, domeftics, tenants, flaves. 


The cenfus was initituted by Servius _ 


Tullius, and was held every five years, 
It was of great fervice.to the republic, 
becaule, by means of it, they difcovered 
the number of citizens capable of bearing 
arms, and the money they could afford 
for the expence of a war. It went thro’ 
all ranks of people, tho’ under different 
names; that of the common people was 
called cenfus; that of the knights, cen/us, 
recenfio, recognitio; that of the fenators, 
Lio, releEto, 
‘The cenfos which intitled. one to the dig- 
nity of a knight, was 400,000 fefterces : 
that of a fenator, was double that fum. 
¥n the voconian law, cenfus is ufed for 
a man, whofe eftate in the cenfor’s books 
is valued at 100,000 fetterces, 
CENT, in commerce, an abridgment of 
centum, is uled to exprefs the profit or 
fols arifing from the fale of any com- 
modity, Thus we fay, there is 10 per 
cent. profit, ot 10 per cent. lols ; which is? 
=f. profit, or % lols, upon the fale of the 
whole. In the,trade of money, it figni- 
fies the benefit or intereft of any fum of 
money. Thus money is worth 4 or 5 
Pi? eesEP A exchange. But in bro- 
erage, it mult be obferved, that cent is 
~ applied in a different manner. For ex- 
sample, if a broker or exchange agent 
takes } per cent. for the contraéts made 
by his interpofition, it is to be underftood 
that there is paid to him } of a pound, 
wiz, 28.6d. for every 1001. he nego- 
tiated. 
When an 


ent or fa&tor fets dewn at 


the hottom of an invoice, which he fends * 


to. his principal, 2 per cent. commiffion, 
it fignifies that he takes fo many times 
a}. as there are rool. in the fum total 
of the invoice. And it muit be obferved, 
that this commiffion is taken both on the 
principal price of the commodities bought, 
and on the charges and expences incur- 
red, as.duties paid, porterage, package, 
pofiage of letters, &e, 

CENT AUR, or HiproceNntraur, in an- 
tient poetry, denotes a fabulous kind of 
anima}, half man, half hose. 
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The Theffalians, who firft taught th 
art of breaking horfes, appearing on 
horfe-back to make only one body with 
the animal on which they rode, gave rife 
to the figtion of the hippocentaur. 

CENTAUR, centaurus, in altronomy, a con- 
ftellation of the fouthern hemifphere com- 
monly joined with the wolf, and called 
centaurus cum lupo, In Ptolemy's cata- 
logue it confitts of 19 flars; in Ty- 
cho’s of 4; and of 43 in the britannie 
catalocue. 

CENTAUREA, Cenrayry, in botany, 
a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia- 
fruttranea clafs of plants: the compound 
flower of which is tubulated and difform ¢ 
the proper one, of the hermaphrodite, is 
monopetalous, with a ventricofe, oblong, 
erect limb, terminating in five linear ereét 
fegments: the female flower is monope- 
talous, with an oblong, oblique, un- 
equally divided limb. ‘There is no peri- 
carpium except the calyx; which is chang 
ed into one, and conniyent, containing 
folitary feeds in the hermaphrodite: the 
females prove abortive. See _ plate 
XXXVIII. fig. 8. 

The root of this plant is efteemed in 
fluxes, dyfenteries, {pitting of blood, and 
by fome is much commended in all dif- 
eafes arifing from the obftructions of the 
meferiac veins, 

This genus comprehends the centaureum | 
majus et minus of Tournefort, the root | 
and leaves of which are efteemed vulne- 
rary, ftomachic, and afringent. 

CENTAURY. See Cenraurea. 

CENTER, or CENTRE, centrum, in geo~ 
metry, a point equally diftant trom the 
extremities of a line, figure or body. 

CenTeR of a baftion, a point in the middle 
of the gorge of a baition, whence the ca- 
pital line commences, and is generally at 
the angle of the inner polygon. See the 
article BASTION, 

CENTER of &@ batialion, the middie of a 
battalion, where there is generally left. a_ 
fquare pace for holding the cloaths and | 
baggage. 

CENTER of a circle, a point in the middle 
of a circle, or circular figure, from which 
all lines drawn to the circumference are 
equal. 

CENTER of a conic fection, a point wherein 
the diameters interfeét each other. In 
the ellipfis, this point is within the figure, 
and in the hyperbola, without, 

CENTER Of a curve of the higher kind, the 
point where two diametersconcur, When 
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f all the diameters concur in the fame 
point, Sir Ifaac Newton calls it the ge- 
neral center. 

Center of the equant, in the old aftrono- 
my, a point in the line of the aphelion, 
being fo far diftant from the center of the 
eccentric towards the aphelion, as the fun 
is from the center of the eccentric to« 
wards the perihelion, 

Center of a dial, that point where the 
axis of the world interfests the plane of 
the dial; and therefore in dials that have 
centers, it is that point wherein all the 
hour-lines meet. Ail dials have centers, 
except fuch as have their planes parallel 
to the axis of the world. 

CENTER of an ellipfis, the point where the 
tranfverfe and conjugate diameters inter- 
fe& each other. 

CENTER of gravitation and attra@ion, in 
phyfics, that point to which the revolving 
planet or comet is impelled or attracted 
by the impetus of gravity, 

CENTER of gravity, in mechanics, that 
point about which all the parts of a body 
do, in any fituation, exaétly balance 
each other. Hence, 1. If a body be fui- 
pended by this point as the center of mo- 
tion, it will remain at_reft in any pofti- 
tion indifferently... 2. If a body be ful- 
{pended in any other point, it can reft 
only in two pofitions, wiz. when the 
faid center of gravity is exaétly above or 
below the point of fufpenfion. 3. When 
the center of gravity is fupported, the 
whole body is kept from falling. 4. 
Becaufe this point has a conftant endea- 
vour to deicend to the center of the earth, 
therefore, 5. When the point is at liber- 
Pl to deicend, the whole body mutt alfo 

efcend, either by fliding, rolling, or 
tumbling down. 6. The center of gra- 
vity in regular uniform and homogeneal 
bodies, as fquares, circles, &c. is. the 
middle point in a line connecting any 
two oppofite points or angles, Where- 
fore, if fuch a line be bifected, the point 
of feétion will be the center of gravity. 
To find thecenter of gravity of a triangle. 
Let BG (plate XX XIX. fig. 1. N° 1.) 
_ bifeét the bafe A C of the triangle ABC, 
it will alfo bifect every other line DE 
drawn parallel to the bale, confequently 
the center of gravity of the triangle will 
be found fomewhere in the line BG. 
The area of the triangle may be confi- 
dered as confifting of an infinite number 
of indefinitely (mall parallelograms, DE 
ba, each of which is to be confidered as a 
weight, and alfo as the fluxion of the 
3 
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area of the triangle, and fo may be ex-— 
preffed by 2 y x, (putting BF = x, and 
FE = y) if this fluxionary weight be 
multiplied by its velocity *, we fhail 
have 2y*x for its momentum. Now 


put BG =aand AC=4, then BG (a) 
AC (6) :: BF (x): DE=*¥—oy there- 
a 


fore the fluxion of the weights 2 y< 
he biggie 


— 


; and the fluxion of the momenta 
bxnx 


29xk= , whence the fluent of 


ee? ee 
the latter, wiz. re divided by the flu- 


NL 2 
ent of the former, viz, ——will give 2 x 
for the diftance of the point from B in 
the line BF, which has a velocity equal 
to the mean velocity of all the particles 
in the triangle D BE, and is therefore its 
center of gravity. Confequently the cen- 
ter of gravity of any triangle ABC, is 
diftant from the vertex B 4 BG a right 
line drawn from the angle B bifeéing 
the bafe AC. And fince-the fe&tion of 
a {uperficial or hollow cone is a triangle, 
and circles have the fame ratio as their 
diameters, it follows that the circle whofe 
plane paffes through the center of gravity 
of the cone, is 3 of the length of the fide: 
diftant from the vertex of the faid cone. 
Tofind the center of gravity of a folid 
cone. As the cone confifts of am infinite » 


number of circular areas, which may be » 


confidered as fo many weights, the center 
of gravity may be found as before, by put~ 
ting BE=-x (ibid. N° 2.) BG=a, the 
circular area D F E=y, and ‘pees 
and from the nature of the cone, @?= 
2 4 2 oye 
re 2 yl butxy t= flux. 
a . at a . 
ion of the weights ; andy axa? ef as 
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fluxion of the momenta, whence the flue 
be” aiviaed by 


4a” * 

4 b 3 hee 
the fluent of the former —2_ “ 
34 =" +s 


ent of the latter, viz. 


i x for the center of gravity of the part aN 
DBEF, confequently the center of gras 
vity of the cone ABC G is diftant from 
the vertex B 2 of the fide BG, in a cir- 
cle parallel to the bafe, Bats oF ig Bi 
To find the center of grav 
lelogram and paralle 


(ie 
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CA Eee 
likewife C Band HF; Since eech dia- 
gonal A D and CB divides the parailelo- 
gram AC DB in‘o two equal parts, each 
paffes through the center of gravity, con- 
fequently the point of interfection I mut 
be the center of gravity of the parallelo- 

ram, In like manner, fince both the 
plane CBF Hand ADGE divide the 
parallelopiped into two equal parts, each 


' paffes through its center of gravity, fo 


that the common interfection I] K is the 
diameter of gravity, tne middle whereof 
is the center. After the fame manner 
may the center of gravity be found m 
prifms and cylinders, it being the middle 
point of the right line that joins the cen- 
ter of gravity of their oppofie bafes. 

‘The center of gravity of a parabola, is 
found as in the triangle and cone, Thus, 
let BF in the parabola ABC (ibid. 
N° 4.) be equalto x, DE=y, then 
will y x be the fluxionary weight, and 
yxx the fluxion of the momenta; but 
from the nature of the curve, we have 


L B ‘ 
yu x*; whenceyx=x* x, and yx x 


== ~* % x, whofe fluent—x 2 divided by 


2 3 a : } 3 
iv x 2 the fluent of x * x will give bed 


=—B F for the diftance of the center of 


gravity from the vertex B in the part 
DBE; and fo ¢ of BG is that center 
in the axis of the whole parabola ABC 
trom the vertex B. 

The center of gravity in the human 
body, is fituated in that part which is 
called the pelvis, or in the middle be- 
tween the hips. For the center of gra- 
vity of fegments, parabolic, conoids, 
fpheroids, @c. we refer to Wolfius, 


Common CENTER of gravity of two or more 


bodies, a point fo fituated in a right line 
joining the centers of thefe bodies, that if 
this point be fufpended, the bodies will 
equiponderate, and reft in any fituation. 
In two equal bodies, it is at equal dif- 
tances trom both: when the bodies are 
unequal, it is nearer to the greater body, 
in proportion as it is greater than the 
other; or the diftances trom the centers 
are inverfely as the bodies. Let A (ibid. 


_ N° 5.) be greater than B, join A B, upon 


then is ¢ 

_ dies A and. B, 

"three Ke, la fixft find C the 
is py 9 Pw 


which take the point C, fo thatC A: 
CB:: B: A, or that Ax CA=BxCB, 

a 5 ala of gravity of the bo- 
- If the center of gravity of 


ee 
4 BA 
Oe Pte 
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~ diagonal A D and EG, (ibid. N° 3.) 


CENTER of an hyperbola, a point in th 
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center of gravity of A and B; and fup- 
pofing a body to be placed there equal to 
the fum of A and B. find G the center’ 
of gravity of itand D; then fhall G be 
the center of gravity of the three bodies 
A, Band D. In like manner the center 
of gravity of any number of bodies is de« 
termined. 

The fum of the produéts that arife by 
multiplying the bodies by their refpec- 
tive diftances, from a right line or plane 
given in pofition, is equal to the produc& 
of the fum of the bodies multiplied by 
the diftance of the center of gravity from 
the fame right line or plane, when all the 
bodies are on the fame fide of it: but 
when fome of them are on the oppofite 
fide, their produéts, when multiplied by 
their refpeétive diftances from it, are ta 
be confidered as negative, or to be fub- 
ducted. Let IL (ibid. N° 7.) be the 
right line given in pofition, C the center, 
of gravity of the bodies A and B; Aa, 
Bé, Ce, perpendiculars to IL in the points 
a,b, andc; then if the bodies A and B 
be on the fame fide of IL, we fhall find 


AxAa+BxBl=A+BxCca For 
drawing thro’ C, the right line M N pa- 
rallel to 1 L meeting. A ain M, and B | 
in N, we have A: B:: BC: AC by the 
property of the center of gravity, and 
coniequently A :B:: BN: AM, or 
Ax AM=Bx BN; but A x Aa+ 
Bx Bb=AxXCec+AxAM+BxCe 
—BxBN=AxCc+BxCc= A+B 
x Cc. When B is on the other fide of | 
the right line I L (75, N° 6.) and C on the 
fame lide with A, then Ax A a—Bx B 

=AxCc+AxAM—BxBN+Bx. 
Cc=A+BxCc: and when the fur 
of the produéts of the bodies on one fide 
of 1L multiplied by their diftances fro 
it, is equal to the fum of the produéts of 
the bodies multiplied by their diftances 
on the other fide of IL, then C cvanithes, 
or the common center of gravity of all 
the bodies falls on the right line IL. | 
Hence it is demonftrable, that when an 
number of bodies move in right line 
with uniform motions, their commo 
center of gravity moves likewife in a 
right line with an uniform motion; an 
that the fum of their motions eftimate 
in any given direétion, is precifely th 
fame as if all the bodies in one maf 
were carried on with the direftion an 


motion of their common center of gra 
vitv. 


middle of the trantverfe axis. 
CENTS 


CHN 
ENTER of magnitude, of any homogeneal 
body, the fame with the center of gravity. 
See the article CENTER of gravity. 
ENTER of motion, that point which re- 
mains at reft, while all the other parts of 
a body move about it. And this is the 
faine in uniform bodies of the fame mat- 
ter throushout, as the center of gravity, 
ENTER of ofcillation, that point in a pen- 
dulum in which, if the weight of the 
feveral parts thereof were colle&ted, each 
vibration would be performed in the fame 
time as when thofe weights are feparate. 
This is the point from whence the length 
of a pendulum is meafured, which in 
our latitude, in a pendulum that {wings 
feconds, is 3g inches and ~?, 
The center of fufpenfion is the point on 
which the pendulum hangs. 
general rule for finding the CENTER of 
ofcillation. It several bodies be fixed to 
an inflexible rod fufpended upon a point, 
and each body he multiplied by the {quare 
of its diftance from the point of ‘futpen- 
fion, and then each body be multiplied 
by its diftance from the fame point ; and 
all the former produ&ts when added to- 
gether, be divided by all the latter pro- 
duéts added together, the quotient which 
fhall arife from thence, will be the dif- 
tance of the center of ofcillation of thele 
bodies from the faid point, 
Thus, if CF (zbid.. N° 8.) be a rod on 
which are fixed the bodies A, B, D, &c. 
at the feveral points A, B, D, &c. and if 
the body A be multiplied by the fquare of 
the diftance C A, and B be multiplied 
by the fquare of the diftance C B, and fo 
on for the reft: and then if the body A 
be multiplied by the diftance C A, and 
B be multiplied by the diftance C B, and 
fo on fer the reft; and if the fum of the 
produéts arifing in the former cafe be 
divided by the fum of thofe which arife 
in the latter, the quotient will give CQ, 
the diftance of the center of ofcillation 
of the bodies A, B, D, &c. from the point 
C, For the demonftration of this rule, 
confult the appendix to part I. of Mr. 
Rowning’s fyitem of natural philofophy. 
To determine the center of ofcillation of 
the rectangle RIHS (ibid. N° 9.) ful- 
fpended in the middle point A of the fide 
RI, and ofcillating about its axis RI. 
Let RI=SH=—a, AP =x, then will 
Pp, = dx andithe element or the area, 
confequently one weight = ad. and its 
momentum axdx. Wherefore sax” 
aeisaxdx=tax3i:taxt*=iK, 
- indefinitely expreffes* the diftance of the 
Vot. I, 
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center of ofcillation from the axis of ofe 
cillation in the fegment RC DI. If then 
for x be fubftituted the altitude of the 
whole reétangle RS = 6, the diftance of 
the center of ofcillation from the axis will 
be found = 3d. 

The center of ofcillation in an equicru- 
ral triangle SAH (7bid.) ofcillating 
about its axis RI, parallel to the bafe 
S H, is found at a diltance from the ver- 
tex A equal to; AE the altitude of the . 
triangle. mee 
The center of ofcillation in an equicrural 
triangle S AH (ibid. ) ofcillating about 
its bafe SH, is found at a diftance from 
the vertex A— 1 AE, 

For the centers of ofcillation of parabolas 
and curves of the like kind ofcillating 
about their axis parallel to their bafes, 
they are found as follows. In the apol- 
lonian parabola, the diftance of the cen- 
ter of ofcillation from the axis = 7 AE. 
(ibid. ) 

In the cubical paraboloid, the diftance 
of the center from the axis = 57 AE. 
In a biquadratic paraboloid, the diftance 
of the center from the axis — 7Z AE. 
See more concerning the centers of ofcil- 
lation of triangles, cylinders, cones, @c. 
fulpended in different manners, and agi- 
tated laterally, in Wolfius’s elemezta me-~ 
chanica, cap. x. feé&t. 449, &e, 


CENTER of percuffion, in a moving body, 


that point wherein the percutient force 

is greateft, or that point with which if 
the body ftrikes againft any obftacle, no. 
fhock fhall be felt at the point of fufpen- 

fion. See the article PERCUSSION, 

The center of percuffion, when the percu- 

tient body revolves round a fixed point, 

is the fame with the center of ofcillation, 

and confequently may be determined by 

the fame rule, See the article CENTER 

of ofcillation. 

Hence a ftick of a cylindrical figure, fup= 

poling the center of motion at the hand, 

will ttrike the greateltblow at a diftance 

about two thirds of it 


hand. ae 
The center of pereufions the fame with 
the center of gravity, if all the parts of 
the percutient body be carried with a pa- 
rallel motion, or with the fame celerity. 
For the momenta are the facta of the 
weights into the celerities; wherefore to 
multiply equiponderating bodies by the 
fame velocity, is the fame thing as to 
take equimultiples of them; but the 
equimultiples of equiponderating bodies, 
themlelves equiponderate, ‘Therefore e- 
Xxx 1 quivalent 
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esenh momenta are difpofed about the. 
center of gravity , and confequently, the 
center of gravity in this cafe, will coin- 


cide with the center of percuffion ; and .» 


what is fhewn of theone, will hold of 
the other, 


CENTER of converfic hon, in mechanies, a 


term firlt ufed by Mr. Parent. It ma 
be explaimed thus, If a ftick be Jaid,on 
flagnant water, and drawn bya thread 
faficned to it, fo that the thread’ alwavs 
makes the fame angle with the ftick, 
wiz. a vight angle, the ftick will be 
foun to turn on one of its points, which 
will be unmovable, and this point is 
called the point of converfion. 
This effet arifes from the refiftance of 
the fluid; but the great queftion con- 
fifts in knowing i in sh at point the center 
of converfion is found, : his Mr, Parent 
has calculated with a great deal of exact- 
nets, and finds if the ftick drawn by one 
extremity bea ftraight line divided into 
twenty parts, the center of converfion 
will be nearly on the thirteenth, reckon- 
ing from the thread. If it be not a line, 
ut a furface or folid, there will be fome 
change in the fituation of the center of 
converlion, according to’the nature of 
the furface or the folid. 
CENTER of a parall:logram, or polygon, the 
point in which its diagonals interiect. 
(CE NTER of a fphere, a point in the middle, 
from which all lines drawn to the furface 
are equal. 
Wermes Trifmegiftus defines God an in- 
tellcGlual fphere, whofe center is every 
where, and circumference no where. 
CENTERING of an optic gla/s, the grind- 
' Ing it jo as that the thickett part is exact- 
ly in the middle, 
One of the greateft difficulties in grind- 
ing large optic glaffes is, that in figures 
fo little convex, the leaft difference will 
put the center two or three inches out of 
the middle, Dr. Hook notes, that tho’ 
it were better the thickeft part of a long 
object glafs were exactly in the middie, 
“yet it may be a very good one when it is 
an inch or two out of it. 
Mr. Caffini thesyounger has a difcourfe 
exprefs on the neceflity of well centering 
the object gla/s of a large telefcope, that 
v, of grinding them fo, that the center may 
all exaétly in the axis of the tele{cope. 
CENTESIMATION, a milder kind of 
‘ military punifhment, in‘cafes of defertion, 
mutiny, and the like, when only ey 
hundreth man is executed, 


CENTIPES, i in zoology, the name of: two 


TG 


CENTNER, among metallurgifts and a 


CEN 
fpecies. of feolopendra, one called th 
“white centipes, or the whitith fcolopendr 
with a depreffed back; the other, th 
brown centipes, or the brown thin {colo 
.pendra. See the article SCOLOPENDRA) 


fayers, denotes a weight divifible firft inte 
an hundred, and afterwards into othe 
leffer parts. However, it is to be obferved 
that the center of metallurgifts, is th 
fame with the common hundred weight 
whereas that of affayers is no more tha 
one dram, to which the other parts ar 
proportional, and neverthele/s pals by thé 
hames roo {5.64 Tb. 32 th. &e. 

CENTO, in poetry, a rai wholly com 
poled of veries or paffages, promifcuoutl 
taken from other authors, only difpofe 
jn anew form and order. 

Proba Falconia has written his life of Je 
fus Chrift in centos, taken from Virgil § 
Alexr. Rofs has done the like in his 
chriftiados, and Stephen de Pleure the 
fame. 

Aufonius has Jaid down rules to be ob 
ferved in compofing centos; the piece,| 
fays he, may be taken from the fame 
poet, or from feveral, and the verfes may 
be either taken entire, cr divided into 
two: one half to be connected with ano-| 
ther half taken elfewhere ; but two verfes 
are never to be ufed running, nor much 
Jefs than half a verfe taken. 

CENTONARII, in antiquity, certain of- 
ficers of the roman army, who provided 
tents and other ftuff, called centones, 
made ufe of to quench the fire which the 
enemy’s engines threw into the camp. 
Thefe centonarii kept with the carpenters 
and other officers of the artillery. ; 

CENTRAL, fairing relating to a cen 
ter. See the article CENTER. 

CENTRAL FORCES, the powers which taulll 
a moving body to tend towards, or recede 
from, the center of motion, 

If a body A (plate XXXIX. fig. 2. 
N° 1.) be fufpended at the end of a 
ttring AC, moveable about a point C, 
aS a center, and in that pofition it re- 
ceives an impulle i in an horizontal direc- 
tion, it will be thereby compelled to de- 
feribe a. circle about the central point. 
While the circular motion continues, the 
body will certainly endeavour to recede 
from the center, whieh is called its cen- 
trifugal force, and ite tbe hori- 
vontal impetus. Withthis. force it acts 
upon the fixed center-pin, and that, by 
its immobility, re-aéts with an equal 
force on the ayes , by means of the Bnnes 
an 
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and folicits it towards the center of mo- 
tion: whence it is called the centripetal 
force; and when we fpeak of either or 
both indefinitely, they ‘are called the cen- 
tral forces of the revolving body. 
The theory of this {pectes of motion, is 
comprifed in the following propofitions. 
1. When two or more bodies revolve at 
equal diftances from the center of the cir- 
cle they defcribe, but with unequal ve- 
locities, the cee forces, neceffary to 
retain en will be to each other as the 
{quares of their velocities, That is, if one 
revolves twice as faft as the other, it will 
require four times the retaining force the 
other does ; if with three times the velo- 
city, if will require nine times the force 
to retain it in its orb, @e. 
2, When two or more bodies move with 
equal velocities, but at unequal diftances 
from the center they revolve about, their 
eentral forces mult be inverfely as their 
diftances. That is, by how many times 

reatér the diftance a body revolves.at, is 
Fish the center, fo many times lefs force 
will retain it, 
3: When two or more bodies perform 
their revolutions in equal times, but at 
different diftances’from the center they 
revolve about; the forces requifite to re- 
tain them in their orbs, will be to each 
other as the diftance they revolve at from 
the center: for inftance, if one revolves 
at twice the diftance the other does, it 
will require a double force ta retain 
it, {ee 
4. When two or more bodies revolving 
at different diftances from the center, are 
retained by equal centripetal forces, their 
velocities will be fuch, that their peri- 
odical times will be to ch other, as the 
fquare roots of their diftances. That is, 
if one revolves at four times the diltance 
another does, it will perform a revolution 
in twice the time that the other does; if 
at nine times the diltance, it will revolve 
in thrice the time. 
5. And, in general, whatever be the 
diftances; the velocities, or the periodical 
times of the revo! lving fod! ies, the retain- 
ing forces will be to each other iit a ratio 
compounded of their diftances direétly, 
and the {quares of their periodical times 
inverlely.” “Chus, for inftance, if one re- 
volves at twice the diftance another does; 
and is thtee times as long in moving 
round, it will require two ninths, that is, 
two ninths of the retaining power the 
other does, 


€. If feveral bodies revolve at different 
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diftances from one common center; and 
the retaining power lodged in that center 
decreafe as the fquares of the diftances 
increafe, the {quares of the periodical 


. times of thefe bodies will be to each other 


as the cubes of their diltances from the 
common center. ‘That is, if there be two 
bodies whofe. diftances, ane cubed, are 
double or treble, @c, of each other, ‘then 
the periodical times will be fnch, as that 
when fquared only, they fhall alfo “be 
double or treble, @c. ; 
7. If a body be turned out of its reétilis 
neal courfe, by virtue of a central forces 
which decreafes as you go from the feat 
thereof, as the! fquares of the diftances 
increafe; that is, which is inverfely as 
the (quare of the diftance, the figure that 
body fhall defcribe, if not a circle, will 
be a parabola, an ellipfis, or an hypere 
bola ; and one of the foci of the figures 
will be at the feat of the retaining power. 
That is, if there be not that exact ad-. 
juttment between the projectile force of 
the body and the central power neceflary 
to caufe it to defcribe a circle, it will then 
defcribe one of thofe other figures; one of 
whofe foci will be where the feat of thé 
retaining power is, 
8. If the force of the central power des 
creafes as the fquave of the diftance in- 
creafes, and feveral~ bodies revolving ; 
about the fame defcribe orbits that are 
elliptical, the fquares of the periodical 
times of thefe bodies wil] be to each other, 
as the cubes of their middle diftanceg 
from the feat of that power. 
9. If the retaining power decreafe fine? 
thing fafter as you go from the feat there- 
of, (or which is the fame thing, increafe 
fornething fatter ds you come towards it) 
than in the proportion mentioned in thé 
Jatt propofition, and the orbit the revolv- 
ing body defcribes be not a circle, the 
axis of that figure will turn the fame 
way the BOG revolves : but if the faid 
power decteafe (or increafe) fomewhat 
flower than in that propottion, the axis 
of the figure will turh the contrary ways _ 
Thus, if a revolving body, as D (pla 
XXXIX. fig. 2. N° 2.) pafling from A 
towards B deferibe the figure ADB, whofe 
Axis AB, at firtt points as in'the figure; 
and the power whereby it is retained de 
creafe fatter than the fquare of the dif- 
tance increafes, after a number of revo- 
lutions, the axis of the figure will point 
towards P, and after that towards R, Ge. 
revolving round the fame way with thé 
body ; and if the retaining power de- 
Xxx creale 
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creafe flower than in that proportion, the 
axis will turn the other way. 

Thus it is the heavenly bodies, wiz, the 
planets, both primary and fecondary, and 
alfo the comets, perform their refpeCtive 
revolutions. The figures in which the 
primary planets and the comets revolve, 
are ellipfes, one of whofe foci is at the 
fun: the areas they defcribe, by lines 
drawn to the center of the fun, are in 

_each proportional to the times in which 
they are defcribed, ‘The {quares of their 
periodical times, are as the cubes of their 
middle diftances from the fun. ‘The fe- 
condary planets defcribe alfo circles or el- 
lipfes, one of whofe foci is in the center 
of their primary ones, &c. 

CENTRAL RULE, a rule difcovered by Mr, 
Thomas Baker, whereby to find the cen- 
ter of a circle defigned to cut the parabola 
in as many points, as an equation to be 
conftru&ted hath real roots, Its principal 
ufe is in the conftruction of equations, 
and he has applied it with good fuccels 
as far as biquadratics. 

The central rule is chiefly founded on 
this property of the parabola, that if a 
line be infcribed in that curve perpendi- 

‘cular to any diameter, a rectangle form- 
ed of the fegments of the infcript, is equal 
to the rectangle of the intercepted diame- 
ter and parameter of the axis. 

‘The central :ule has the advantage over 
Cartes and De Latere’s methods of con- 
ftiuéting equations, in that both thefe 
are fubje&t to the trouble of preparing 
the equation, by taking away the lecond 
term. | * 

CENTRIFUGAL Force, that force by 
which all bodies that move round any 
other body ina curve, endeavour to fly 
off from the axis of their motion in a 
tangent to the periphery of the curve, 
and that in every point of it, 

Mr. Huygens demonitrates, that this 
force is always proportional to the cir- 
cumference of the curve in which the 
revolving body is carried round. The 
centrifugal force of any body is to the 
centripetal, as the (quare of the arch which 
a body defcribes in a given time, divided 
by the diaimeter, to the {pace thro” which 
a heavy body moves in falling froma 
place where it was at reft in the fame 
time. ‘ 

Tf any body fwim in a medium heavier 
than itfelf, the centrifugal force is the 
difference between the f{pecific weight of 
the medium, and the floating hody. 

‘All moving bodies endeavour after a rece 
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tilinear motion, becaufe it is the eafie 
fhorteft, and moft fimple: wheneve 
therefore they move in any curve, ther 
muft be fomething that draws them fror 
their rectilinear motion, and detains the 
in their orbits ; and were that force t 
ceafe, the moving body would go ftraigh 
off in a tangent to the curve in that ver 
point, and fo would get ftill further an 
further from the focus, or center of its cur 
vilinear motion. 

It may be, that in a curve where th 
force of gravity in the deferibing body i 
continually variable, the centrifugal fore 
may alfo continually vary in the fam 
manner, and fo that one may alfo fuppl 
the defect, or abate for the excefs of th 
other, and confequently the effect be every 
where equal to the abfolute gravity of the 
revolving body, 


CENTRINA, or CentRINE, in ichthyo. 


logy, the name by which authors call a 
{pecies of fqualus, without any tail-fin, 
and its body of a trigonal fhape, 


CENTRIPETAL Force, that force by 


which a body is every where impel- 
led, or any how tends towards fome 
point as a center; fuch is gravity, of 
that force whereby bodies tend towards 
the center of the earth ; magnetical at- 
traétion, whereby the load-ftone draws 
iron; and that force, whatever it be, 
whereby the planets aré continually drawn 
back from right lined motions, and madé 
to move in curves. F 

The greater the quantity of matter in 
any body is, the greater will be its cen- 
tripetal force, all things elfe alike. If a 
body laid upon a plane, revolve at the 
fame time, and about the fame center 
with that plane, and fo defcribe a circle ; 
and if the centripetal force, wherewith 
the body is drawn every noment towards 
the center, fhould ceafe to aét, and the 
plane fhould continue to move with the 
fame velocity, the body will begin to re- 
cede from the center about which the 
plane moved. See CENTRAL FORCES, 


CENTRO-BARYC METHOD, in mecha. 


nics, the method of determining the con- 
tent of a fuperficies, or folid, by means of 
the center of gravity. 


CENTRONIA, in zoology, the name by 


which Dr. Hill calls the echinus marinus, 
or fea-hedge-hog, or fea-egg; which he 
defnes to be an animal Jiving under the 
defence of a flielly covering, formed o! 
one piece, and furnifhed with a vaft num- 
ber of pines, toveable at the animal’s 


pleafures 
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Thefe animals conftitute a diftin& genus 
by themlelves, the f{pecies of which are 
very numerous, and fome of them ex- 
tremely elegant: x. The centronia with 
variolated papille. 2, The common 
round centronia, with fmall papille. 
3. The fea-apple, 4. The high-backed 
cordated centronia, called {patangus, or 
{patagoides, by authors. 5. The round 
flat centronia, called placenta: with a 
great many other fpecies. See plate 
XMXXIX. fig. 3. where n® 1. reprefents 
the variolated centronia, and n° 2, the 

_ common centronia. 

CENTRUM, in geomery and mechanics, 
the fame with, center, See the article 
CENTER, 

CENTRUM PHONICUM, in acouttics, the 
place where the fpeaker ftands, in poly- 
fyllabic and articulate echoes, 

CENTRUM PHONO-CAMPTICUM, the ob- 
ject or place that returns the voice in an 
echo. See the article ECHO. 

Blancanus writes, that no fyllable can be 
diftingtly and clearly returned, under the 
diftance of twenty-four geometrical paces, 

CENTRUM TENDINOSUM, in anatomy, a 

point wherein the tendons of the mutcles 
of the diaphragm meet. 
This center is perforated towards the right 
fide, for the vena cava; and the defcend- 
ing trunk of the great artery, the thora- 
cic duét, and azygos vena pafs between 
its two inferior proceffes. 

CENTRY-BOX, the fame with the guer- 

ritte, only the former is of wood, and the 
other of ftone. Itis a wooden cell, or 
Jodge, to fhelter the centinel, or centry, 
from the injuries of the weather, 
In a fortification, they are ufually placed 
on the flanked angles of the baftions, on 
thofe of the fhoulder, and fometimes in 
the middle of the curtain. 

CENTUMVIRI, in roman antiquity, 
judges appointed to decide common 
caufes among the people ; they were cho- 
fen three out of each tribe; and though 
five more than an hundred, were never- 
thelefs called centumviri, from the round 
number centum, an hundred. 

CBNTUNCULUS, in botany, a genus of 
the tretandria-monogynia clafs of plants; 
the fower of which is monopetalous, the 
tube is globofe, and the limb divided 
into four oval fegments: the fruit is an 
unilocular capfule, containing a great 
number of roundifh feeds. 

CENTURION, among the Romans, an of- 
ficer in the infantry, who commanded a 
century, or an hundred men, 


The centurions held the firft rank in the 
firft cohort of a legion, and two of them > 
the place of the two firft haftati, or pike- 
men: the firft among the principes was 
alfo a centurion. ; 
The centurion primipilus was the chief © 
of the centurions: he was not under the 
command of any tribune, as all the reft 
were ; he had four centuries under his di- | 
reGhion, and guarded the ftandard and the 
eagle of the legion, : 

CENTURY, in a general fenfe, any thing 
divided into or confilting of an hundred 
parts. i 
‘The roman people, when they were af- 
fembled for the eleS&ting of magiftrates, 
enaéting of laws; or deliberating upon 
any public affair, were always divided 
into centuries; and voted by centuries, 
in order that their fuffrages might be the 
more eafily collested; whence thefe affem- 
blies were called comitia centuriata. The 
roman cohorts were allo divided into cen- 
turies. See the articles CENTURION and 
Couorr. 

CENTURY, in chronology, the {pace of one 

hundred years, 
This method of computing by centuries 
is generally obferved in church-hiftory, 
commencing from the time of our Sa- 
viour’s incarnation ; in which fenfe we 
fay the firft century, the fecond century, 
&e. 

Centuries of Magdeburg, a famous ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory, ranged into thirteen 
centuries, carried down to the year 1298, 
compiled by feveral hundred proteftants 
of Magdeburg, the chief of whom was 
Matthias Flacius Illyricus. 

CENTUSSIS, in roman antiquity, a coin 
containing an hundred affes. ; 

CENU, a town of Terra Firma, in South 
America, about eighty miles fouth of 
Carthagena ; weft longitude’ 76°, and 
north latitude 9°. 

CEPA, the on10N, in botany, a fpecies of 
allium. See the article ALLIUM, 

Onions are much eaten, and it would 
be well if they were more fo: they atte- 
nuate tough and vifcous humours, cleanfe 
the ftomach, and excite an appetite ; they 
are a very powerful diuretic, but when 
eaten too largely, they have bad effeéts. 
A lyrop of onions, made froma ftrong 
decoétion of them, with honey, is an ex- 
cellent medicine in afthmas of the moift 
kind, in diforders of the breaft, &c. A 
cataplafm of roafted onions and butter is 
an excellent external applicasion for the 


piles, &c, ' 
CEPHA- 
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CEPHALALGIA, a term ufed to denote 
_ the head-ach, See HEAD-acu. 

CEPHALANTHUS, in botany, a genus 
of the tetrandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants ; the corolla confifts of a fingle pe- 
tal; the tube is flender ; the limb is di- 
vided into four parts, acute, reflex, and 
of the length of the tube; the fruit is an 
oblong capfule, containing only one cell ; 
feveral of thefe grow together, ard form 


a roundifh head ; the feeds are numerous 


and oblong. 

CEPHALIC, ina general meaning; figni- 
fies any thing belonging to the head, or its 

arts. 

Bel weve MEDICINES are remedies for 
*-diforders of the head. 

>, Under this denomination are compre- 
.. hended all thofe medicines which have a 
:  \particular relation to the brain; fo that 
cephalic remedies, in general, are fuch 


».. as promote the fecretion and diftribution 


of the fpirits, and are commonly of a 

volatile, {pirituous, and aromatic nature. 

CEPHALIC VEIN, in anatomy, creéps a- 
long the arm, between the {kin and the 
muicles, and divides itfelf into two 
branches ; the external goes down to the 
wrift, where it joins the bafilica, and 
turns up to the back of the hand: thein- 
ternal branch, together with a finall one 
of the bafilica, makes the mediasa. 
The antients ufed to open this vein for 
diforders of the head, from which it 
bears this name; buta better acquaint- 
ance with the circulation of the blood in- 
forms us, that there is no foundation for 
fuch a praétice. 

CEPHALONIA, the capital of an ifland 
of the fame name, fituated in the Medi- 
terranean, near the coaft of Epirus, and 
fubject to the Venetians; eait long, 21°, 
and north lat. 38° 30/, 

CEPHALOPHARYNGZEI, in anatomy, 
the firft pair of mufcles of the upper part 
of the gullet, which proceed from befide 
the head and neck, and are {pread more 
largely upon the tunic of the gullet. 
Thete mufeles arife from that part where 
the head 1s joined to the firft vertebra of 
the neck, from whence marching down- 

_ wards, they fpread about the pharynx, 
with a large Sleats of fibres, and feem to 
make its membrane: this ftreightens the 

throat in (wallowing. 

CEPHEUS, in aftronomy, a conftellation 

of the northern hemifphere, whofe ftars, 

in Prolemy’s catalogue, are thirteen; in 

Tycho’s, eleven; in Hevelius’s, forty ; 

and in Mr. Flamftead’s, thirty-five, 


CEPI corpvs; in law, a return made by 
the fheriff, that, upon a capias, or other 
like procefs, he has taken the défendant’s 
body. apt 

CEPPHUS, in ornithology, a bird of the 
gull-kind, not unlike the common duck, 
excepting its feet and beak, Sce plate 
XL. fig. 1, and the article Larus, 

CERAM, an ifland in the indian ocean, 
between the Molucca-iflands on the 
north, and thofe of Amboyna and Banda 
on the fouth, lying between 126° and 
129° eaft longitude, and in 3° fouth lat. 
It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and fixty broad; and here the 
Dutch have a fortrefs; which keeps the | 
natives in fubjeGtion. 

CERAMBY*X, in zoology, a genus of 
beetles, the charaéters of which are thefe: 
the antenn are long and fetaceous ; and 
the thorax is oblong, rounded, and mu- 
cronated or pointed at each extremity. 
Under this genus is comprehended the 
capricorn-beetle, and a number of other 
{pecies.. 

CERASTIUM, in botany, a génus of the 
decandria-pentagynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five bifid pe- 
tals; and its fruitis a very long unilocu- | 
Jar pod, containing numerous roundift | 
feeds. . 

CERASUS, the CHERRY-TREE, in botany, | 
a fpecies of prunus. See the article 
Prunus. é } 
All the forts of cherries which are ufu- 
ally cultivated in fruit- gardens, are pro- 
pagated by budding, or grafting the fe- — 
veral kinds into ftocks of the black or 
wild red cherries, which are ftrong fhoo- 
ters, and of a longer duration than any of 
the garden-kinds, 

CERATE, in pharmacy, a medicine ufed 
externally in feveral difeafes, efpecially 
thofe of the fkin. Itis generally of four 
forts, the white cerate; the yellow cerate; 
the cicatrizing cerate; and the mercurial 
cerate. 

To prepare the white cerate: take of | 
olive-oil four ounces in meafure, of whité 
wax four ounces in weight, of fperma- 
ceti half an ounce in weight: melt all to- 
gether, and ftir them well, till the cerate 
Is quite cold. 
For the yellow: take of yellow bafilicon | 
half a pound, of yellow wax an ounce : 
melt them together, 
To prepare the cicatrizing cerate ; take of 
olive-oil a pound ; yellow wax, prepared | 
calamy, of each half a pound; melt the 
wax with the oil, and as foon as the mix- 
ture 
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ture begins to congeal, fprinkle in the ca- 
Jamy, and ftir all well, till the cerate is 
quite cold, 
To prepare the mercurial cerate; take 
yellow wax, tried hog’s Jard, of each 
half a pound; of quick-filver three 
ounces ; of the fimple balfam of fulphur, 
a dram: melt the wax with the lard, then 
add them gradually to the quick-filver, 
firft well divided by the balfam of ful- 
phur. ; 

CERATION, the name given by the an- 

. tients tothe fimall feeds of the ceratonia, 
or filiqua, of botanifts, ufed by the ara- 
bian phyficians, as a weight to adjuft the 
dofes of medicines; as the grain weight 
with us took its rife from a grain of 
barley. 

This was alfo the name of a filver coin, 
equal to one third of an obolus, 

CERATION, ceratio, in chemiftry. 
article WAXING. 

CERATOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the 
name of a pair of mufcles, ferving to 
draw the tongue dire&ly into the mouth ; 
but if only one of them aéts, it draws the 
tengue to one fide of the mouth. 

CERATONIA, CakOB TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the dioecia pentandria clals of 
plants’: there is no corolla of either male 
or female: the calyx of the male flower 
is divided info five parts; the calyx of 
the female flower has five tubercles; the 
fruit is a legumen, or pod, divided by 
feveral fepta ; the feed is folitary, roun- 
difh, compreffed, hard, and fhining. 

CERATOPHYLLUM, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-polyandria clals of 
plants: there is no corolla; the calyx of 
the male flower is divided into feveral ieg- 
ments, as is that of the female flower : 
there is no pericarpium ; the feed is an 
ovato-acuminated nut, containing only 

-. one cell. 

CERBERA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of a fingle fun- 
nel fhaped petal; the tube is elevated, 
the limb large, and divided into five feg- 
ments: the fruit is a large, round, flefhy 
drupe, marked with a longitudinal fur- 
row on the fide, and containing two cells, 
in each of which isa fingle feed, being a 
nut of an oval figure. 

CERCELE, in heraldry, A crofs cercele 
is a crofs which opening at the ends, turns 
round both ways, like a ram’s horn. See 
the article Cross, 

CERCIS, in botany, a genus of the decan- 
dria-monogynia clafs of plants: the cov 


See the 
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rolla confifts of five petals, inferted inte 
the calyx, and greatly refembles a papt- 
lionaceous flower: the fruit is an oblong, 
obliquely acuminated legumen, having 
only one cell; the feeds are few, roundifh, 
and annexed to the upper future, 


CERCOPITHECUS, in zoology, an ap- 


pellation given to all the long-tailed 
monkeys; irom xegx@, a tail, and a Onx@-, 
monkey. See Simia and MONKEY. 


CERDONIANS, in church hiftory, antient 


heretics, who maintained moft of the 
errors of Simon Magus, Saturnel, and 
other gnoftics. 

They afferted two principles, the one 
good, and the other evil: this lait, ac- 
cording to them, was creator of the wor 
and the God that appeared under the olds 
law: the firft, whom they called un- 
known, was the father of Jefus Chrift, 


who, they taught, was only incarnate‘in *-.: a 
appearance, and was not born of a vir- “4 
gin, nor fuffered death, but in appears. 


ance. 


CEREALIA, in antiquity, feats of Cee _ 


res, inftituted by Triptolemus of E!eufis, 
in Attica, 


Thefe feafts were celebrated with fuch re- '.- 


ligious purity, that any one’s lying with 
his wife was accounted pollution. It was. 
not Ceres alone that was honoured here, 


but alfo Bacchus: the viétims offered _ 
were hogs, by reafon of the walte they ~ 


made in the product of the earth, 

‘The cerealia paffed from the Greeks to 
the Romans, who held them for eight 
days fucceffively, commencing on the 
12th of April. 
who were concerned in the celebrations, 
all dreffed in white; the men were only 
fpeCtators: they eat nothing till fun fet, 
in memory of Ceres, who, in her fearcl. 
after her daughter, took no repaf butin 
the evening ; there were exhibited com- 


bats on horfeback, though thefe were af- ~ 


terwards changed into combats of gladi-, 
ators, 


CEREBELLUM, in anatomy, the hinder 


part of the brain. See the article BRAIN. 
The cerebellum is fituated under the po- 
fterior lobes of the brain, and the hinder 
proceffes of the dura mater, in the lower 
part of the cavity of the fkull; its figure. 
approaches to a globular one; its fuper~ 
ficies is lefs anfra€luous or gyrated than 
that of the brain ; but it is furrowed ; the 
furrows are deepelt and largett in the 
middle, and from thence they gradually 
grow fmaller every way, in form of fo 
many fegments of circles, tll by degrees 


they 


x 


It was the women alone 


5 


il 


y AL 


ere. AS os. 
they terminate in what is called the vermi- 
form procefs. ! 
The fubftance of the cerebellum, if cut 
into the right and left parts, appears 
much the fame with that of the brain ; 
but the cortical part is here much more in 
quantity than the medullary, which, in a 
very elegant manner, refembles a kind of 
fhrubs, or little trees, the trunks of which 
form what are called the peduncles of the 
cerebellum. Though the brain has its fe- 
veral cavities, the cerebellum has none. 
The lobules of the cerebellum adhere in 
clufters to the arbufculi medullares: they 
are furrounded by the pia mater, and 
compofe the far greater part of the cere- 
hellum. 


“The peduncles of the cerebellum confit 


of the medullary proceffes ; the firft af- 


© Leends from the cerebellum towards the 


‘teftes, and forms what is called the val- 


vula magna of the brain ; the fecond forms 
the annular prominence of Willis 5; and 
the third deicends to the fpinal narrow. 


CEREBRUM, in anatomy, denotes the 


brain, See the article BRAIN. 


CEREBRUM JOVIS, inichthyology, a name 


a a” 


given by the poet Ennius to a {pecies of 
Jabrus, called by the generality of writers 
fearus. 


CEREMONIAL, ina general fenfe, fome- 


a“ 
i Ad 
apn, 


thing belonging to, or partaking of the 
mature of ceremonies; thus we fay, the 
ceremonial law, the ceremonial of princes, 
&e, 

‘The ceremonial law is peculiarly ufed for 
the law of Mofes, in contradiftin@ion to 
the moral law; and though wholly taken 
up about the externals of religion, as rites, 
ceremonies, facred utenfils, &@c. yet fo 
blindly have the fuperttitious Jews been 
devoted to it at all times, as to prefer the 
objei vance of it to that of the moral law 
itfelf; whereas the chrifian religion 
teaches us that the chief of thefe ceremo- 
nies, the fabbath, was made for man’s 
ule, not man for the fabbath. 
EREMONY, ceremonta, an affemblige 
of feveral ations, forms, and circum- 
ftances, ferving to render a thing more 
magnificent and folemn ; particularly ufed 
to denote the external rites of religious 
worthip, the formalities of introducing 
ambatfadors to audiences, &c. Judaifm 
has ever been a fource of ceremonies ; 
the Jews even now look upon them asa 
peculiar bleffing from God to their na- 
tion, and a prerogative of their reli- 
gion aboveall others in the world; they 
admit, however, that it is not abfolutely 
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neceffary to the attainment of eternal life 
to oblerve them all; it being impraéti- 
cable for them, whilf without a temple, 
and without facrifices, to keep a great 
many of them, Paganifin has not beer 
behind hand with judaifm in point of ce- 
remony; fo that ceremony may in fome 
mealure be ftiled the effence of both thele 
religions. It is furprifing that chriftiani- 
ty, whofe principles are the moft plain 
and fimple, fhould load itfelf with fo 
cumberfome atrain, that thofe very peo- 
ple who are obliged to fupport it, cannot 
acquit themfelves without infinite fatigue 
and trouble. 


Mafter of the CEREMONIES, an officer in- 


{tituted by king James I, for the more 
honourable reception of ambaffadors and 
ftrangers of quality ; i wears about his 
neck a chain of gold, with a medal under 
the crown of Great Britain, having on 
one fide an emblem of peace, with this 
motto, BEAT{ PACIFICI; and on the 
other, an emblem of war, with DIEU ET 
MON DROIT; his falary is three hundred 
pounds per annum, 


Afifiant mafter of the CEREMONIES is to 


execute the employment in all points, 
whenfoever the malter of the ceremonies 
isabient. His falary is one hundred and 
forty-one pounds, thirteen fhillings, and 
four pence per annum. 


Marfhal of the CEREMONIES is their officer 


being fubordinate to them both, His fa- 
lary is one hundred pounds per annum. 


Mafters of the CEREMONIES to the pope. Of 


thefe tnere are fix, whereof two are called 
affiftants, and the other four fupernume- 
raries ; the two affiftants receive of every 
new cardinal two hundred and twenty- 
four crowns of gold, and of the heirs of 
thofe who die, an hundred crowns ; be- 
fides this, their employments bring them 
in feven hundred crowns. The four fu- 
pernumeraries receive forty-eight crowns 
of gold a-piece from every new-created 
cardinal, and four hundred crowns from 
the apottolical college. They have an 
equal authority to regulate all pontifical 
fun&tions, acquaint the cardinals with 
their duty, and iffue orders to all perfons 
belonging to the court. 


CERIGO, or CyTHEREA, in geography, 


an ifland of the Archipelago, on the 
ea(tern coaft of the Morea, and fifty miles 
north of the ifland of Candia. 

Yt is a mountainous country, between 
forty and fifty miles in circumference, 
and fituated in eaft longitude 23° 40’, 


CE- 


‘and north latitude 36°, 
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| CERINTHE, HoNEY-worT, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 
fits of a fingle petal ; the tube is fhort and 
thick ; the limb is thicker than the tube, 
and fomewhat bellied ; it is divided into 
five fegments, and the mouth is open and 
pervious ; the fruit confilts of two hard 
offeous bodies, of an oval figure, gibbous 
on the outfide, plane within, acute, emar- 
ginated, and containing two cells ; the 
feeds are fingle, roundifh, and accumi- 
nated, 
CERINTHIANS, in church-hiftory, chri- 
{tian heretics, followers of Cerinthus, 
who lived and publifhed his herefy in the 
time of the apoftles themfelves ; they did 
not allow that God was the author of 
the creatures, but faid, thatthe world was 
created by an inferior power ; they attri- 
buted to this creator an only fon, but 
born in time, and different from the 
worlds they admitted feveral angels and 
inferior powers, they maintained that 
the law and the prophets came not from 
God, but from the angels; and that the 
God of the Jews was only an angel ; they 
diftinguifhed between Jelus and Chrift, 
and faid, that Jefus was a mere man, 
born, like other men, of Jofeph and 
Mary; but that he excelled al! other men 
in prudence and wifdom; that Jefus being 
baptifed, the Chrift of the fupreme God, 
that is, the Holy Ghoft, defcended upon 
him ; and that by the affitance of this 
Chrift, Jefus performed his miracles. It 
was partly to refute this fect that St. John 
wrote his gofpel. 
CEROMA, xngz2, an ointment made up 
of oil and wax, with which the antient 
wrettlers rubbed themfelves, net only to 
make their limbs more fleek, and lefs ca- 
pable to be laid hold on, but alfo more 
pliable and fit for exercife. 
CEROPEGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia cla/s of plants, 
whofe flower confilts of a fingle’ petal ; the 
tube is cylind:aceous, oblong, and ter- 
minating with a long globofe hale; the 
limb is finall, and divided into five feg- 
ments; the fruit is two cy!indraceous ac- 
cuminated flofcules, containing one ceil, 
and divided by two valves; the feeds are 
numerous, imbricated, and oblong. 
CERTAINTY, or CerTiTubDsE. See the 
the article CERTITUDE. 
CERTHIA, the cREEPER, in ornithology, 
a fpecies of Lfpida, witha yellowifh brown 
back, variegated with white, and a white 
breaft. See the article IsPiDa, 
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This is a very fingular little bird, brought 


into the genus of the I{pida by the ftruéture 


_ of its feet, being not very unlike the come 


mon Kingfither in fize, form, and every 
other obvious particular. [t is anextremee 
ly fmali bird, being hardly bigger than a 
wren, 


CERTIFICANDO DE RECOGNITIONE 


STAPULZ, a writ iffued to the mayor of 
the ftaple, commanding him to certify 
to the lord chancellor a ftatute-ftaple 
taken before him, where the party refuses 
to bring it. 


CERTIFICATE, in law, a writing made 


in any court, to give notice to another 
court of any thing done therein. The 
clerks of the crown, aflize, and the peace, 


are to make certificates into the king's, » 


bench of the tenor of all indiétments, con=% ~ 


victions, outlawries, &c. 


pafled-by affifes before juftices. This 
writ is ufed where a perfon appears by his 
bailiff to an affife, brought by another, 
and has loft the day. 


CERTIORARI, a writ which iffues out of 


the chancery, direGted to an inferior court, 
to call up the records of a canfe there de- 
pending, in order that juftice may be 
done. And this writis obtained upon 
complaint, that the party who feeks it has 
received hard ufage, or ts not like to have 
an impartial trial in the inferior court, 
A certiorari is nvade returnable either in 
the king’s bench, common pleas, or in 
chancery. ; 

It is not only iffued out of the court of 
chancery, but likewife out of the king’s 
bench, in which laft mentioned court it 
lies where the king would be certified for 
a record. Inditiments from 
courts, and proceedings of the quarter 
feffions of the peace may allo be removed. 
into the king’s bench by a certiorari ; and 
here the very record mutt be returned, and 
not a tranfcript of it; though ufually in 


CERTIFICATION of offize of novel dif- 
Jéifin, a writ granted for the re-examining — 


inferior — 


chancery, if a certiorari be returnable- 
there, it removes only a tenor of the — ~ 


record, 


CERTITUDE, confidered in the things or 


ideas which are the objeéts of our unders 
ftanding, is a neceffary agreement, or 
difagreement of one part of our know- 
ledge with another: as applied to the 
mind, it is the perception ef fuch agrees 
ment or difagreement ; or fuch a firm 
well-grounded affent, as excludes not on= 
ly all manner of doubt, but all conceiv- 
able poflibility of a miltake, 
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There are three forts of certitude, or af- 
furance, accordings to the different na- 
tures and circumftances of things. 
a. Aphbyfical or natural certitude, which 
depends upon the evidence of fenfe; as 
that I fee fuch or fuch a colour, or hear 
fuch or fuch a found: no body quettions 
the truth of this, where the organs, the 
medium, and the object are rightly dil- 
pofed. 2. Mathematical certitude is that 
arifing from mathematical evidence ; fuch 
is, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two rightones. 3. Moral certi- 
tude is that founded on moral evidence, 
and is frequently equivalent to a mathe- 
matical one, as that there was formerly 
fuch an emperor as Julius Cefar, and 
that he wrote the Commentaries which 
pafs under his name ; becaufe the hifto- 
rians of thefe times have recorded it, and 
no man has ever difproved it fince: this 
affords a moral certitude, in common 
fenfe fo great, that one would be thought 
a fool or a ma¢man for denying it. 


s 


CERT-MONEY, 2 fine paid yearly by 


the refidents of feveral manors, to the 
lord thereof, and fometimes to the hun- 


’ dred, pro.certo lete, that is, for the ceitain 
‘ keeping of the Jeet. 
CERVIA, in geography, a city and port- 


town of Romania, in Italy, fituated on 
the gulph of Venice, about ten miles fouth- 
eaft of Ravenna, and fubject to the pope: 
eaft long. 13°, and north lat. 44° 30’. 


CERVICAL NERVEs, in anatomy, are 


eight pair of nerves, fo called as having 
their origin in theneck. See NERVES. 
From thefe eight pair there are innumer- 
able branches diftributed thro’ the mutciles 
of the head, the neck, the fcapula, and 
the humerus: from the third pair, in par- 
ticular, there is a branch which runs up 
to the ear: from the third, fourth, and 
fifth pair are formed the nervéé of the dia 
phragm, which paffing through the neck 
and breaft, defcend into the diaphragm: 
she fixth, feventh, and eighth of thet, 
after they have been joined by various 
anaftomofles, form the fix robuft nerves of 
the arm. ‘To this divifion is the fpinal ac- 
ceflory nerve of Willis to be referred, as 
‘a fort of ninth pair of nerves ef the neck; 
this arifes from the {pinal marrow, about 
‘the origin of the third or fourth pair, and 
paffes through the great foramen in the 
‘OS Occipitis up into the cranium. 


CERVICAL VESSELS, in anatomy; denote 


‘the arteries, veins, Gc. which pafs thro’ 
the vertebra and mulcles of the neck, up 
to the fkull, 
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CERVICALES DESCENDENTES, a pair of 
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mulcles, antagonifts to the {scro-lumba- 
res, coming from the third, fourth, fifth, 
and fix vertebrae of the neck. 


CERVIX, in anatomy, denotes properly 


the hinder part of the neck, as contra- 
diftinguithed from the fore-part, called 
Jugulum, or the throat, See Neck. 


Cervix of the uterus, or the neck of the 


uterus, that oblong canal or paflage be- 
tween the internal and external orifices of 
the womb, which receives and inclofes 
the penis, like a theath, whence it is alfo 
called vagina. See the articles Urerus 
and Vacina, 

Tn maids it is very narrow, except in the 
time of the menies, beine fcarce wide 
enough to admit a goofe-quill : its inner 
extremity is called the ofcu}um internum, 
or the internal mouth of the womb; it 
opens into the vagina in form of the glans 
penis in men: this part is alfo very {mall 
in virgins, but in women who have had 
children, or who are big with child, it is 
larger; and in the lat it is always clof- 
ed up with a glutinous humour. In the 
time of delivery, it, in a wonderful man- 
ner, expands itfelf, fo as to give paflage 
to the child, See DELIveRy. 


CERUMEN, EAR-WAx, or that natural 


excrement collefted in the meatus audi- 
torius, and difcharged from the glands of 
thofe parts, through the membrane which 
Jines them. It is fluid on its firft difcharge, 
but by its continuance it becomes thicker, 
more folid, vifcid, of the confiftence of 
clay, and of a bitterith tafte. 


CERUSE, or CERUSS, WHITE-LEAD, a 


fort of calx of lead, made by expofing 
plates of that metal to the vapour of vi- 
negar, 
The beft way of preparing it is the fol- 
lowing, as recommended by Boerhaave ; 
a glafs-cucurbit is to be cut eff in fuch a 
manner, as to leave it a very long 
mouth ; an alembie-head of glafs is to be 
fitted to this ; fome vinegar is to be put 
into the body, and a number of thin 
plates of lead are to be placed in the head, 
in fucha manner, that they may ftand 
fomewhat erect; when the head is fitted 
on, the body is to be fet in a gentle fand- 
heat for twelve hours; then unluting the 
veffels, the receiver, which had been fitted 
to the nofe of the head, will contain a 
{weet and ftyptic liquor, naufeous and 
turbid, ealled the vinegar of lead, or the 
folution of lead ; and the plates of lead, 
taken out of the head, will be found co- 
vered with a white dufty matter; this is 
ceruls s 


CES 


cerufs: and if the operation be repeated, 
the whole lead will be in fine reduced to 
this ftate of cerufs. , 
Cerufs is ufed externally either mixed in 
ointments, or by fprinkling it on old gleet- 
ing and watry ulcers, and in many difeafes 
of the fkin. If when it is reduced into a 
fine powder, it is received in with the 
breath in infpiration, and carried down 
into the lungs, it caufes terrible afthmas, 
that are almolt incurable, and at laft ge- 
neraily prove fatal; fad inftances of the 
very pernicious effects of this metal are 
too often feen among thofe perfons who 
work Jead in any form, but particularly 
among the workers in white-lead. 

The painters ufe it in great quantities; 
and, that it may be afforded cheap to 
them, it is generally adulterated with 
common whiting; the englifh and dutch 
cerufs are very bad in this refpect ; the 
venetian ought always to be ufed by apo- 
thecaries, 


@eRuss of antimony, a medicine prepared 


by diftilling powdered regulus of antimo- 
ny with {pirit of nitre, till no more fumes 
arife ; what remains in the retort being 
pulverifed and wafhed, makes the cerufs 
of antimony, which is efteemed a power- 
ful diuretic, 


CERVUS, the sTAG cr DEER-KIND, in 


zoology, a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of the pecora, the characters of 
which are, that they have deciduous 
horns, at firft hairy, and afterwards naked 
and {mooth; add to this, that there is 
only one dog-tooth on each fide of the 
upper jaw, and that placed at a diftance 
from the other teeth. 

Under this genus are comprehended the 
camelopardalis, the alce or elk, the ran- 


gifer or rein-deer, the capreolus, and the, 


ftag and fallow-deer. See the articles 
CAMELOPARDALIS, &c. 


CERVUS VOLANS, in zoology, the name 


CESAR and CESARIAN. 


of the ftag-horned beetle, a remarkably 
large {pecies of beetle, with its horns 
deeply jagged, or ramified, fomewhat 
like thole of a ftag. See plate XL. fig. 2. 
See the articles 
Ca#sarR and CA&SARIAN. 


CESARE, among logicians, one of the 


modes of the fecond figure of fyllogifms ; 
the minor propofition of which is an uni- 
verfal affirmative, and the other two uni- 
verfal negatives: thus, é 

Cg No immoral books ought to be read : 
sa But every obfcene book is immoral: 
RE Therefore no obicene book ought to 

be read, 
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CESENA, a town of Romania, in Italy, 


Ons 7 ote 


about fifteen miles fouth of Ravenna: | 


eaft lon. 12° 50’, and north lat, 44° 20/3 
It is a bifhop’s fee. 


romith church, is when, for any notori- © 


ous injury to the church, a ftop is put to 


all divine offices and the adminiftration 


of the facraments, and chriftians are de- 


CESSATION, ceffatio a divinis, in the 


prived of church-burial. A ceffation dif-" “ 


fers from an interdiét in this, that, dur- 
ing the latter, divine fervice may be per-= 
formed in fuch churches of any place in- 
terdicted, as are not exprefly under the 


interdiét, and even be celebrated iolemn-- ~ 


Jy on certain high feftivals, the church- 
doors being fhut: but in a ceffation, no 
religious fervice can be performed (olemn= 


ly ; the only liberty allowed, is, in order . 


to renew the confecrated hofts, to repeat, 
every week, a private ma{s in the parifh» 
churches, the doors being fhut, oblerving 
alfo not to ring the bell. Moreover it is 
Jawful, during.the ceflation, to admini- 
fter baptifm, confirmation, and penance 
to fuch perfons as defire it, provided they 
are not excommunicated, or under an in= 


terdiét. 


CESSAVIT,, in law, a writ that lies upon 


this general ground, that the perfon 


againft whom it is brought, has for two. 


years negieéted to perform the fervice, or 
to pay the rent he 1s obliged to by his te- 
nure, and has not upon his lands fuffici- 
ent goods or chattels to be diftrained, 

An heir cannot maintain a writ of ceffa- 


vit for ceflure made in thé time of his an= _ 


ceftor, unlefs it be in cafe of fee-farm 
rents by ftatute. + 


CESSION, in law, an a&t by which a per- 


fon furrenders and tranf{mits to another 
perfon, aright which belonged to himielf, 
Ceffion is more particularly ufed in the 
civil law for a voluntary furrender of a 
perfon’s effects to his creditors, to avoid 
imprifonment. A debtor cannot! be ade 
mitted to the benefit of ceflion unlels by 
virtue of letters patent, confirmed in court 


7 


by the creditors; and in order to obtain * 


that favour, he muft make it appear that 
he has no refource left for payment, nor 
cannot be reproached with villany or 
fraud. 
Ceffion implied a mark of infamy, and 
obliged the perfon to wear a green cap, 


which was intended to fignify, that the 


ceflionary was become poor through hig 
own folly. The italian lawyers defcribe 


A 


the ceremony of ceffion to confift in ttrike 


ing the bare breech three times againit a 
XY y y % ftone, 


Ree ot 

: J 

GrEeS* of 
ftone, called lapis vituperii, in the pre- 
fence of a judge. Formerly it confifted in 

giving up the girdles'and keys in court. 

There are feveral debts for which a per- 
fon cannot be admitted to make a cefiion 
of his eftate; fuch are thofe eccahoned 
by a depofit of public or private money, 
and in general all thofe debts accompani- 
ed with fraud.or perfidy on the part of the 
debtor : perfons condemned in a fine, or 
damages, for any crime, are alfo exclud- 
ed from the benefit of ceffion; as are 
merchants who buy in grofs to fell in re- 
tail, ftrangers, mafters for the wages of 
their fervants, perfons who have embez- 
zelled the public money, @&e. 
fion of goods does not liberate a debtor ; 
fo that whatever riches he may afterwards 
acquire, the creditors can feize for their 
own payment: they are obliged, how- 

ever, to allow hima livelihood, 

Cession, in the ecclefiaftical law, is when 
an ecclefiaftical perfon is created a bifhop, 
or when a parfon of a parifh takes an- 
other benefice without difpenfation, or 
being otherwife qualified. In both thefe 
cafes their firft benefices become void by 
ceffion, without any refignation; and to 
thofe Jivings that the perfon had, who 
was created bifhop, the king may prefent 
for that time, whofoever is patron of 
them; and in the other cafe the patron 
may prefent: but by difpenfation of re- 
tainder, a bifhop may retain fome or all 
the preferments he was intitled to, before 
he was made bifhop. 

CESSIONARY, a term ufed by fome for 
a bankrupt. See the article BANKRUPT. 

CESSIONARY, ceffonarius, likewife denotes 
the perfon to whom the ceffion of goods 
is made, either voluntarily or judicially, 
See the article ASSIGNEE. 

CESSOR, one that ceafes or negleéts to 
perform a duty, and for that reafon is li- 
able to have the writ ceffavit brought 
againft him. See the article CessaviT, 

CESTRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which is monopetalous, of a 
funnel-form, with a cylindrical and very 
long and flender tube,'and a plane pli- 
cated limb, divided into five equal ovaied 
fegments ; the fruit is an‘ oblong oval 
berry, with one cell, containing numerous 
roundith feeds. 

CESTUI, a french word, fignifying he or 
him, frequently ufed in our law- writings, 
Thus, ceflui qui truft, a perfon who has 
lands, &c. committed to him for the bee 
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The cef- 


OS BA. 
nefit of another; and if fuch perfon does 
not perform his truft, he is compellable 
to it in chancery. 

Ceflui qui vie, one for whofe life any 
lands, &c. are granted, 

Ceftui qui ufe, a perfon to whofe ufe any 
one is infeoffed of lands or tenements, 
Formerly the feoffees to ufes were deemed 
owners of the land, but now the poffeffion 
is adjudged in ceffui qui ufe. 

CESTUS, among antient poets, a fine em- 
broidered girdle faid to be worn by Venus, 
to which Homer afcribes the faculty of 
charming and conciliating love. 

Cestus, or C#sTus, among the antient 
athlete, Scethearticle CastTus. 

CETACEOUS, an appellation given to a 
clafs or order of fifhes, otherwife called 
flagiuri, See the article PLAGIURI. 
The term cetaceous, though properly on- 
ly applicable to the whale-kind, has ne- 
verthele/s been ufed to denote any large 
fifth, as the fhark, fea-fox, &c. 

CETE, the sPERMACETI WHALE, in 
ichthyology, a {yecies of the catodon with 
the fittula in its neck. 

CETERACH, SPLEEN-worT, in phar- 

macy, a genus of plants called by Lin- 
neus afplenium, See ASPLENIUM. 
The leaves of this plant, gathered in 
September, are veckoned detergent, and 
extolled by Diofcorides in curing all dif- 
eafes of the {pleen, 
They are alfo recommended in obftruce 
tions of the liver, the jaundice, a quartan 
fever, for comminuting the’ ftone, and 
promoting the menfes and urine. 

CETTE, a port town of Languedoc, in 
France, fituated on a bay of the Medi- 
terranean, in eaft longitude 3° 16’, and 
north latitude 43° 25’. 

CETUS, in aftronomy, a conftellation of 
the fouthern hemifphere, comprehending 
twenty-two ftars in Ptolemy’s caralogue, 
twenty-one in Tycho's, and ip the Bri- 
tannic catalogue feventy-eight. 

CEVA, a town of Piedmont, in Jtaly, fitu- 
ated on the river Tranaro, near the con- 
fines of the republic of Genoa, and about 
forty-two miles fouth eaft of Turin ; eaft 
longitude 8° 6’, and north lat. 44° 25’. 

CEURAWATH, the name of a particular 
feét of banians, in the Eaft-Indies, who 
hold the metempfychofis with fo much 
fuperftition, that they will not kill the 
Jeaft infe&: their priefts carry a piece of 
linen over their mouth, that no flies may 
enter. All the other feéts of the banians 
have an averfion for this, and continually 

exhort 
= 
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exhort their auditors to fhun all difcourfe 

and converfatfn with them, See the ar- 

ticle BANIANS, 

CEUTA, a city of the kingdom of Fez, 
in Africa, fituated on the fouth fide of 
the ftreights of Gibraltar, almoft oppofite 
to it; welt longitude 6° 30’, and north 
latitude 35° 50’. 

It is a ftrong fortrefs, in poflefifon of the 
Spaniards. 

CEYLON, an ifland in the indian ocean, 

fituated between 78° and 82° eaft longi- 
tude, and between 6° and 10° north la- 
titude. 
It is about two hundred and fifty miles 
long, and two hundred broad. The 
Dutch, who are in poffeffion of all the 
fea-coaft, monopolize all the cinnamon 
produced in the ifland, the king being ob- 
liged to keep in the center of the ifland, in 
his capital of Candy. 

CHACABOUT, the name of a fe& of 
the religion of the Tonquinois, between 
China and the Indies: they believe in the 
metempfychofis, and that fuch as receive 
their law, without obferving it as they 
ought, fhall, for the {pace of three thou- 
fand years, ramble in different bodies, to 

| — fit them for the manfions of the happy. 

fF CHACE, or Cuacinc. See the‘articles 

|  CuHaAsz and CHASING. 

CHACK, in'the manege, is faid of a horfe, 

when his head is not fteady, but he toffes 

up his nofe, and fhakes it all of a fudden, 
to avoid the fubjeftion of the bridle. 

In order to fix and fecure his head, you 

need only to put under his nofe-band a 


} which anfwers to a martingale. 

' CHACONE, a kind of dance in the air of 

a faraband, derived from the Moors, 
The bafs confifts of four notes, which 
proceed in conjunét degrees, making di- 
vers concords and couplets with the fame 
burden. 

CHA LZE CaNncRORUM, CRAB’s CLAWS, 
See the article CRAB. ' 


ny, agenus of the pentandria-digynia 
glafs of plants, the univerfal flower of 
which is almoft uniform; the proper 
flowers confift of five inflexo«cordated pe- 
tals, the exterior being fomewhat the 
largeft; there is no pericarpium ; the 
fruit is ovato-oblong, acuminated, and 
feparable into two parts, containing two 
oblong feeds, attenuated at the top, con- 
vex on one fide and plane on the other. 

Cheryil-leaves are {aid to be good for pro- 


fmall flat band of iron bended archwile, 


| CHAROPHYLLUM, cueERvit, in bota-, 


Put 
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moting urine and the menfes, but are fel- 
dom prefcribed. he 

CHATIA, in zoology, a genus of in- 
fects of the order of the apteria, the cha~ 
racters of which are thefe: the body is 
long, flender, and rounded, refembling 
ahair, or a piece of fine thread; and 
hence called, in englith, the hair-worm, - 
or guinea-worm. 

CHZETODON, in ichthyology, a genus 
of fifhes, of the acanthopterygious or- 
der, the charaéters of which are thefes 
the branchioftege membrane on each fide 
contains four or five fmall bones; and 
the teeth are oblong, contiguous, and 
flexible. 

Under this genus are comprehended fe- 
veral f{pecies, diftinguifhed by having 
45, 41, 38, 37, 36, and 33 rays in the 

back-fin, : 

CHAFE, or CHAFING of a rope, is faid 
of a rope that is galled or fretted: thus, 
the cable is chafed in the hawfe; that is, 
begun to be worn out there. 

CHAFERY, a forge in an iron mill, where © 
the iron is hammered out into complete 
bars, and brought to perfeétion,_ 

CHAFE-WAX, an officer in the chancery, 
who fits the wax for fealing writs, pa- 
tents, and other inftruments iffued out 
from thence. 

CHAFF, in hufbandry, the refufe, or ftraw 
that is féparated from corn, by fcreening 
or winnowing it. 

CHAFFERCOUNCES, printed linens, 
manufaélured in the mogul’s dominions, 
and imported to Europe by way of Surat. 

CHAFFERS, in our old records, fignify 
wares or merchandize; and hence the 
word chaffering is ufed for buying and ~ 
felling. 

CHAFF-FINCH, in ornithology, the eng- 

Jith name of the fringilla, with an iton- 

coloured breaft, and black wings {potted 

with white. See FRINGILLA. 

The chaff-finch is a hardy bird, living 

upon any kind of feeds. 


>» 


CHAFFING of ropes. See C reek 
CHAGRE, a fort at the a " 


of the fame name, a little fouth of Porto 
Bello; weft longit. 82°, and north lati- 
tude 9° 50’. 
CHAIN, catena, a long piece of metal 
compofed of feveral links. or rings, en- 
gaged the one in the other. ‘They are 
made of divers metals, fome round, fome 
flat, others fquare; fome fingle, fome 
double ; and ferve to fo many ules, that 
it would be tedious to give a particular 
account 
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account of them all. A gold chain is one 
of the badges of the dignity of the lord 
mayor of London, and remains to the 
perfon after his being divefted of that 
office, as a mark that he has paffed the 
chair. 

CHAIN isalfo a kind of meafure in France, 
in the trade of wood for fuel; there are 
chains for wood by tale, for wood by the 
rope, for faggots, for cleft wood, and 
for round fticks ; there are alfo chains 
meafuring the fheaves of all forts of corn, 
particularly with regard to the payment 
of tythes; for meafuring bottles of hay, 
and for meafuring horfes ; al} thefe are 
divided into feet, inches, hands, &c, ac- 
cording to the ule they are defigned for. 

Cuain .is alfoa firing of gold, filver, or 
fteel-wire, wrought like a tiffue, which 
ferves to hang watches, tweezer-cafes, 
and other valuable toys upon. ‘The in- 
vention of thefe pieces of workmanthip 
was derived originally from England, 
whence foreigners give them the name of 
chains of England. 

In making thefe chains, a part of the wire 
is folded into little links, of an oval form, 

» the longeft diameter about three lines, the 
fhorteft one, Thefe, after they have been 
exaétly foldered, are again folded into 
two, and then bound together and inter- 
woven by means of feveral other little 
threads of the fame thicknefs, fome of 
which pafling from one end to the other, 
imitate the warp of a ftuff, and the 
others, which pafs tranfverfely, the woof ; 
there are at leaft four thoufand little 
links in a chain of four pendants, fo 
equally, and at the fame time fo firmly 
connected, that the eye takes the whole 
to confilt of one piece. 

Cuains iz a fhip, thofe irons to which the 
fhrouds of the mafts are made faft to the 
chain- walls. 

CHAIN- WALLS,in a fhip, the broad timbers 
which are made jetting out of her fides, 
“to which the fhrouds are fattened and 
{pread out, the better to fecure the matts. 

CHain-SHOT, two bullets with a chain 
between them. ‘They are ufed at fea to 

~ fhoot down yards or matts, and to cut the 
fhrouds or rigging of a fhip. 

CHAIN-PUMP. See the article Pump. 

CHAIN, in furveying, a meafure of length, 
made of a certain number of links of 
iron-wire, ferving to take the diftance be- 
tween two or more places. 

Gunter’s chain of roo fuch links, each 
meafuring 72% inches, and confequently 
equal to 66 feet, or four poles» 


When you are to meafure any line by 
this chain, you need have regard to no 
other denomination than chains andlinks, 
which are to be fet down with a full point 
between them. ‘Thus, for inftance, if 
the fide of a clofe is found to be 10 chains 
14 links, it muft be fet down thus, 10, 14. 
But if the links be under 10, a cypher 
mutt be prefixed ; thus 10 chains 7 links, 
muft be fet down 10. 07. 

Then if the field be a fquare or parallelo- 
gram, if you multiply the length expre{- 
fed in chains and links, by the breadth 
expreffed in the fame manner, and cut 
off five figures from the produét, thofe 
towards the left hand will be acres; then 
multiply the feparated figures by four, 
cutting off the fame number of figures, 
and you will have the roods or quarters 
of an acre; and laftly multiply the re- 
maining figures by 40, cutting off five as 
before, and you will have the fquare 
perches, 

To take an angle as B AC by the chain 
(plate XL. fig. 3. N° 1.) meafure along 
the fide AB any fmall diftance as AD, | 
and meafure the like diftance along the 
fide A C to E; then meafure the diftance 
D E, which will be the chord of the angle 
BAC orarchED. To plot this angle, 
draw the line AB at pleafure, and from 
the fcale fet off the diftance AD, Then 
from the center A with the radius A D, 
defcribe with your compaffes the arch 
DE, and fet off on it the diftance DE 
from DtoE; then from A draw AC 
through the point E, and you have the 
angle required. See the articles SCALE, 
CHORD, &c. 


‘The fame method may be ufed in fur- 


veying a field, by refolving it into tri- 
angles, and meafuring the fides and an- _ 
gles. Butif the field has but four angles, 
as in the above figure, you need only 
meafure the fides and one. the angles, 
as BAG; for when that is plotted, ac- 
cording to the foregoing direStions, and 
the length of the fides fet off from A to 
Band C, if you take the Jength of the 
fide CD in the compafles, and {etting 
one foot in C defcribe a fmall arch; allo 
with the Jength of the fide B D, one foot 
being placed in B, crofs the former arch 
in D, then draw the lines CD and B D, 
you will have the true plot of the field re- 
quired. 
By the chain to find the diftance between 
two objects inacceffible in refpe& to each 
other, From fome place as C, (bid. N° 2.) 
whence the diftance between each objeét 
A and 
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A and B and the faid place is acceflible in 
a right line, meafure the diftance C A, 
and continue the line to D, making C D 
ejual to CA: meafure alfo BC, and pro- 
duce the line to E, till CE be equal to 
CB. Join DE; and the triangle CDE 
is equal and fimilar to the triangle ABC, 
the diftance DE being meafured, will 
give the inacceffible diftance required, 

CHAIR, cathedra, was antiently the fug- 

gefttum, or pulpit, whence the prie(t or 
public orator fpoke to the people. See the 
article CATHREDA.' 
Tt is Hill applied to the place whence pro- 
feffors or regents in the univerfities, deli- 
ver their lectures : thus we fay, the pro- 
feflor’s chair, Itis alfo applied to the 
chief magiftrate of a city, or rather to 
the feat appropriated to his office: thus 
we fay, next the chair. 

Curule-CHAIR, an ivory feat placed on a 
car, wherein were feated the chief ma- 
giftrates of Rome, and thofe to whom the 
honour of a triumph was granted. 

CHAIR, among the roman-catholics, cer- 
tain feafts held antiently in commemora- 
tion of the tranflation of the fee or feat of 
the vicarage of Chrift, by St. Peter. 

CHAIR-MAN, the prefident or fpeaker of 

 anaffembly. See PRESIDENT. 

. CHAISE, a fort of light, open chariot, or 

| calafh. See CHarior. 

_ CHALASTICS, an appellation given to 

relaxing medicines, as oil, butter, &c. 

_ CHALAZA, among naturalifts, a white 

_ knotty fort of ftring at each end of an 

egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of 

the membranes, whereby the yolk and 
white are connected together. See Ecc. 

| CHALCANTHA, in natural hiltory, a 

| — kind of compound falts, of a coarfe and 

irregular flruéture, confiderably hard, and 
naturally impure and opake. 

Of thefe, authofs enumerate a great many 

{pecies, as the brownifh red chalcanthum, 

or chalcitis of the antients; the yellow 

chalcanthum, or mify of the Greeks; the 
blackifh chalcanthum, or fory of the an- 
tients, and ru{ma of the moderns; and 
the gold-coloured, friable chalcanthum, 
or melanteria of the antients. See the ar- 

4 ticles CHALCITIs, Misy, @c, 

| CHALCEDONY, chalgdonius, in natural 

hiltory, a genus of femipellucid gems, of 

an even and regular not tabulated tex- 
ture, of a femi-opake, cryftalline bafis, 
and variegated with different colours, dif- 
perfed in form of mifts and clouds, and, 
if nicely examined, found to be owing to 
an admixture of various kinds of earths, 


but imperfectly blended in the mafs, and 
often vifible in diftinét molecule. 

Of this genus there are a great many fpe- 
cies, as the bluifh-white chalcedony ; the 
brownifh-black chalcedony, or fmoaky 
jafper or capnitis of the antients; and 
the yellow and red chalcedony. 

All the chalcedonies give fire readily with 
fteel, and make no effervefcence with 
aqua-fortis. 

CHALCIDICA, or CHatciDIcuUM, in 
antient architecture, a magnificent hall 
belonging to a tribunal or court of juf- 
tice, Some writers make it the court 
where affairs of coinage were regulated ; 
others, the mint itfelf. Vitruvius ufes 
it for the auditory of a bafilica ; and fome- 
times it expreffes the apartment where the 
gods were imagined to eat. 

CHALCITIS, the name given by the an- 

tients to the brownifh-red chalcanthum, 
of a foft and friable fubftance, and fhew- 
ing a very irregular furface when broken; 
being compofed of five or fix feries of 
fhort, waved and undulated ftriz. See 
the article CHALCANTHa. 
It is found in many parts of the turkifh 
dominions, and is given, internally by 
fome after calcination, in fluxes and he- 
morrhages, 

CHALDEA, or BaByLonta, the antient 
name of a country of Afia, now called 
Eyrae Arabic. See EyRac ARABIC. 

CHALDEE, or CHaLpatc language, that a 
fpoken by the Chaldeans, or people of 
Chaldea: it is a dialect of the Hebrew, 

CHALDEE parapbrafe, in the rabbinical 
ftile, istermed targum, See TARGuM. .” 

CHALDRON, a dry englifh meafure, con- 
fitting of thirty-fx bufhels, heaped up 
according to the fealed bufhel kept at 
Guild-hall, London: but on thip:board, 
twenty-one chaldron of coals are allowed 
to the feore. The chaldron fhould weigh | 
two thouiand pounds. 

CHALICE, the cup or veflel ufed to ad- . « 
minifter the wine in the facrament igpndt 
by the roman-catholics in the mafs, * a 
The ufe of the chalice, or communicat- _ hid 
ing in both kinds, is, by the church of ~ i 
Rome, denied to the laity, who commu- ~ 
nicate only in one kind ; the clergy alone 
being allo®ed the privilege of communi- 
cating in both kinds, : 

CHALIZA, in hebrew antiquity, the ce 
remony whereby a woman left a widow, 
pulled off her brother-in-law’s fhoes, who 
fhould have efpoufed her ; after which 
fhe was at liberty to marry whom fhe 
pleafed. Seethearticle Wipow. - 

CHALK, 


om 
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CHALK, in natural-hiftory, the englith 
mame of the white, dry marle, with a 
dufty furface, found in hard maffes, and 
called by authors creta, and terra creta. 
Chalk thrown into water, raifes a great 
number of bubbles, with a hiffing noile, 
and flowly diffufes itfelf into an impal- 
pable powder. It ferments more ftrongly 
‘with acids than any other earth, and burns 
to lime. 

As a medicine, chalk deferves, perhaps, 
the higheft place among the alkaline ab- 
forbents ; nor is it lefs ufeful in many of 
the ordinary affairs of life. Its ufe in 
cleaning various utenfils is well known, 
and it is in no fmall repute as a manure, 
efpecially for cold four lands; in which 
intention the foft unétueus chalk is moft 
proper, as the dry, hard, and ftrong 
chalk is for lime. It is a great improver 
of lands, and wil] even change the very 
nature of them. Howevery it is moft ad- 
vifeable to mix one load of chalk, with 
-two or three of dung, mud, or frefh 
mould, whereby it will become a lafting 
advantage to the ground: the common 
allowance is fourteen loads of chalk to 
every acre. 

Black CHALK, among painters, denotes a 
kind of ochreous earth, of a clofe ftruc- 
ture, and fine black colour, ufed in draw- 
ing upon blue paper. 

Red Cuauk, ar indurated clayey ochre, 
common in the colour-fhops, and much 
ufed by painters and artificers. 

CHALK juLep. See the article JULEP. 

CHALKY .anp, that lying on a chalky 
bottom, whereby ut is flrongly impreg- 
nated with the virtues of the chalk. 
Thefe lands naturally produce may- 
weeds, poppies, @c. Saint-foin and tre- 
foil likewile agree with them ; and their 
beft produce of corn is barley or wheat, 
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This’ challenge is made either to the 
array, or to the pells: to the array, 
when exception is taken to the whole | 
number of jurors impannelled; and to 
the polls, when an exception is made to 
one or more of the jury as not indiffe- 
rent. 

Challenge to the jurors is likewife divided 
into challenge principal or peremptory, 
and challenge for caufe ; that is, upon 
caufe or reafon alledged. Challenge prin- 
cipal, is what the law allows without any 
caufe alledged, or further examination : 
as a prifoner arraigned at the bar for fe- 
Jony, may challenge peremptorily the 
number allowed him by law, being twen- 
ty, one after another, alledging no fur- 
ther caufe than his own diflike; and the 
jurors, fo challenged, fhall be put off, 
and new ones taken in their places. 

In cafes of treafon and petit-treafon, the 
number of thirty-five jurors may be per- 
emptorily challenged, without fhewing | 
any caufe; and more, both in treafon © 
and felony, may be challenged, thewing | 
caufe, | 
If thofe who profecute for the king chal- | 
lenge a juror, they are to aflign the caufe ; 
and if the caule alledged be not a good | 
one, the inqueft fhall be taken. When | 
the king is party, if the other fide chal- | 
lenge any juror above the number allow- 
ed, he ought to fhew caufe of his chal- 
Jenge immediately, while the jury is full, 
and before they are {worn. 
There may be a principal caufe of chal- 
lenge in civil-actions, and a challenge for 
favour. The principal challenge is in 
re(pe&t of partiality, or default of the — 
fheriff, @&c. Challenge for favour, is 
when the plaintiff or defendant is tenant — 
to the fheriff, or if the fheriff’s fon has 
married the daughter of the party, @c. 


though oats will likewife do well on CHALLENGE, among hunters. When 


them, 
The beft manure for chalky lands is rags, 
dung, and folding ot fheep. If rain bap- 


hounds or beagles, at firft finding the 
fcent of their game, prefently open and 
cry, they are faid to challenge. 


pens to fall on them juft after fowing, it CHALLONS on the Marne, the capital of 


binds the earth fo hard, that the corn 
cannot pafs thro’ it. To prevent which 
misfortune, it is ufual to manure thefe 
lands with half-rotten dung, with which 
fome mix fand, 

CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to 


the Challonois, in the province of Cham-~ 
paign, in Fyance, fituated eighty-two 
miles eatt of Paris, and thirty fouth-eaft 
of Rheims; eaft longitude 4° 34’, north — 
latitude 48° 55’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee. 


a duel, or other combat. See the article CHALLONS ox the Soan, a city of Burgun- 


DuEL. 
CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made 
to jurors, who are returned to a perfon on 


dy, in France, thirty-two miles fouth of 
Dijon ; eaft long. 5°, north lat. 46° qo’. 
It is the fee of a bifhop. 


a trial, ~ CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an appella- 


fich 
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_ tion given to any liquid, as wine or wa- 
ter, impregnated with particles of iron 
or fteel. 
Chalybeates a&t chiefly as abforbents and 
deobftruents.. The aftion of the pars 
ticles of a chalybeate, by their elafticity, 
together with the momentum they give 
the blood by their ponderofity,, makes it 
not only preferable to moft other deob- 
ftruents, but alfo proper in other cafes ; 
efpecially where there is a vifcidity of the 
juices, the blood depauperated, and where 
the circulation is languid, as in moft hec- 
tic and hypochondriac cafes, &c. 

Dr. Short, in his hiftory of the mineral 
waters, has claffed them into the warm 
purging chalybeat, diuretic chalybeat, 
purging and plain fulphur-waters. 

Of the warm purging chalybeat waters, 
that of Buxton feems to be the principal. 
See the article BUXTON-WELLS, 

The purging chalybeat contains a mines 
ral fpirit, fulphur, vitriol, nitre, and fea- 
falt, with a calcarious earth, of which 
fome particles are attraGted by the !oad- 
ftone, which proves them to be iron: of 
thefe, the Scarborough-{paw is now in 
greateft reputation. SeeSCARBOROUGH, 
The diuretic chalybeat water confifts of 

« much the fame principles with the for- 
mer clafs, only the falts are in leis pro- 
portion ; of thefe there are great numbers 
in Yorkfhire. 

Dr, Monro, profeffor of anatomy at 
Edinburgh, by pouring a tindiure of galls 
into common water, and diffolving there- 
in a fmall quantity of fa] martis, adding 
fome filings of iron and oil of vitriol, 
procured a water exaéily like the nstural 
chalybeat waters; and he is of opinion, 
that where thefe are not to be had, the ar- 
tificial water may be made to aniwer all 
their intentions, according to its heing 
more or lefs clofely kept, or expofed in 
the air or heat, @c. Vide Med. EM, Edinb, 

CHAM, or Kuan, a word of much the 
fame import with king in englih; it is 
the title of the fovereign princes of Tar 
tary, and is likewife applied to the prin- 
cipal noblemen of Perfia, 

Cuam, in geography, a town of the hava- 
rian palatinate, fituated on a river of the 
fame name, about twenty-five miles 

‘north-eaft of Ratifbon; eaft long. 13°, 
north lat. 49° 15’. 

CHAMA, in the hiftory of fhell fith, is 
reckoned by Linnzeus a f{pecies of con- 
cha, diftinguifhed by its convex, equal, 
and patent valves. See CONCHA. 
Others make the chamaa diftingt genus, 

Vou. I. 
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the hell of which is formed of two valves, 
which are both convex, or gibbofe, and 
equal; and though fhut, always leave an 
opening in one part. 
‘There is a great variety among the feve- 
ral fpeciexot chama ; fome being perfeét- 
ly fmooth, fome ftriated, and fome rue 
gofe, or even f{pinofe; whilft others are. 
ob'ong, others roundifh ; fome equilates 
ral, and others not fo, &c. 4 
Among a gréat many elegant Species of 
this genus, we may reckon, 1. The cone 
cha veneris, or Venus’s thell, with a fpi- 
nofe edge. 2. The agate-chama. And, 
3- The ziczac chama, i 
CHAMADE, in war, a fignal madé by 
beat of drum fora conference with the 
enemy, when any thing is to be propof- 
ed; as aceffation of arms, to bring off 
the dead, or a fignal made by the be- 
fieged, when they have a mind to deliver 
up a place upon articles of capitulation s 
in which cafe there isa fufpenfion of arms, 
and hoftages delivered on both fides. 
CHAM: DRYS, GERMANDER, accords 
ing to Tournefort, makes a diftin& ge- 
nus of plants; but is ranged by Linnzeus 
under teucrium. See TEUCRIUM. 
CHAMELEON, chameleo, iv zoology, a 
fpecies uf lizard with a fhort rounded'tail 
five toes on each foot, two or_three ¢ 
which adhere together. See LizarD. 
There are four diftinét varieties of this 
animal. 1. Thearavian kind, which is 
fall, and hardly exceeding the green li- 
zard in fize: this is of a whitith colour, 
variegated with yellowifh and redith {pots. 
2. The egyptian, which is twice as large 
as the arabian, and is of a middle co- 
lour between thé whitith hue of the ara< 
bian and a fair green; this changes i 
colour to a paler or deeper yellow. 3 
The mexican. And fourthly, a kind 
fometimes fhewn about as a fight, and 
met with by J. Faber Lynceus at Rome, 
which differed from all the others. The 
arabian afid mexican chameleons {el- 
dom exceed fix inches in length; the 


egyptian is nine or more; its head is — 


* 
t 


large, bur the thicknefs of its body is not — 


to be determined, as the creature alters 
that at pleafure, as it more or leis inflates 
its body; and this inflation not only goes 
through the whole body, but into th 
Jegs and tail. This inflation js not at 


like the breathing of other animals, for 
the body when thus puffed out willre- _ 


main fo two hours, only gradually and 
infenfibly finking all thétime, and after- 
wards will be inflated again, but that 

ZL% much 


¥ 
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~ much more quickly than it fubfided. It is 
able a long time to continue either of 
thefe ftates, but more frequently remains 
~ empty for a confiderable fpace, in which 
time, though before it appeared in good 
cafe, it looks miferably lean and lank, 
and its back -bone may be feen perfeétly, 
ia its ribs counted, and even the large ten- 
dons of the feet diftin@tly obferved by the 
naked eye through the fkin. The back- 
bone, however, is not ferrated as many 
have affirmed, but makes, in this its lean 
ftate, a plain fharp ridge, and the whole 
animal looks fo miferably meagre, that 
it has not unaptly been called a living 
fkin. The head is very like that of fome 
: fithes, and is joined almoft immediately 
~~ tothe breaft, the neck being extremely 
ie fhort, and has at the fides two cartilagi- 
nous eminences, in the manner of fifhes. 
It has a creft ftanding up in the middle of 
the forehead, and two others over the 
eyes, and between the creits there are two 
- yemarkable depreffions, the nofe and 
mouth running from the eyes with a doue 
ble edge to the end of the {nout, refemble 
thoie of a frog: at the extremity of the 
nofe there are two perforations, which 
feem to ferve as noftrils ; the mouth being 
always kept clofe fhut, and the creature 
- appearing to have no power of refpiring 
but by means of thefe. Its mouth is fur- 
nifhed with teeth, or rather with conti- 
nued denticulated bones. Thefe are of 
no fervice to the creature in eating, fince 
it preys on flies, and fwallows them 
whole; but may ferve for its defence in 
- holding faft a ftick in its mouth, which, 
according to Aflian, this creature does, 
lscing the ftick crofs-ways, to prevent 

its being {wal]lowed by ferpents. 
The firu&ture and motion of this creas 
ture’s eyes is very furprizing ; they are 
very larze, and {fet in large cavities, ap- 
pearing to be large {pheres, of which one 
half lands out of the head, and is cover- 
ed with a thin (kin, perforated with a 
fmall hole at the top, through which is 
feen a very vivid and bright pupil, fur- 
-f rounded with a yellow iris; this hole is 
ge properly a longitudinal flit, which the 
creature opens inore or lefs wide at plea- 
fure, and the eye feems fixed to this eye- 
® Jid- fo as to follow all its motions, not 
_ turning reund within it, as in other crea- 
_ tures, The motion of the eyes of this 
“4 creature is not lefs fingular than their 
|< ftruéture, fin@gpit can turn them fo.as to 
q fee what pafics either far backward, on 
either fide, or direély behind it, without 
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at all moving the head, which is fixed to 
the fhoulders, and the creature can give 
one eye all thefe motions while the other 
is perfectly ftill, The trunk of the body 
is properly all breaft; for the creature has 
no belly, its ribs being continued to the 
ilia ; the feet have all five toes, two be- 
hind, and three before, the hinder ones 
being as large as the others. This crea- 
ture moves as flow as the tortoife, which 
appears very fingular, as its legs are fuf- 
ficiently long, and it has no great weight 
of body to carry ; but it is faid, that on 
trees, in its wild ftate, it moves very nim- 
prs Its tail when inflated is round as that 
of a rat or {nake ; when empty, it is very 
lank, and has three longitudinal ridges 
running along it, which are owing to the 
apophyfes of the fpine. This tail is a 
great fafety to the creature on trees, as it 
twifts it round the branches when in any 
danger of falling. 

The fkin of the chameleon from the head 
to the lait joint of the tail is, according 
to fome, plaited, and rough like a faw ; 
but Dr. Goddard affirms, that it is grain- 
ed like fhagreen ;_ the biggeft grains be- 
ing about the head; the next on the 
ridge of the back. The tongue is half 
as long as the animal; it confifts of a 
white flefh; round as far as the tip, which 
is hollow, like an elephant’s trunk, 
whence fome call ita trunk. This it can 
dart out very nimbly, and draw in again, 
over a bone that reaches from the root 
half its length. The great ufe of its 
tongue is to catch flies: fome fay the 
tongue is tipped with a glutinous matter 
which the flies ftick to. » The royal aca= 
demy of fciences at Paris frequently ob» 
ferved the chamzleon which they had to 
catch and {wallow flies; they found alfo 
the figns of them in its feces: and, 
upon diflection, the ftomach and intef- 
tines were found full of them. So that 
the common tradition of the chamzleon’s 
living upen air proves contrary to expe- 
rience. 

The chameleon has been fuppofed, by 
both the antients and moderns, to have a 
faculty of changing its colour, and affum- 
ing that of the objects near it. M. Per- 
rault affures us, that the colour of the 
chameleon, when at reft and in the 
fhade, is fomewhat various ; that at Pa-~ 
ris was a bluith grey ; but, when expoled 
to the fun, became a darker grey; and 
its le{s illuminated part changed into di- 
vers colours ; forming fpots, half as big 
as one’s Ginger end, fome of an ifabella 
colour 3 


CHA 
colour ; the grains, not illuminated at all, 
refembledacloth of divers colours, That 
defcribed by Dr, Goddard in the philofo- 
phical tranfaétions was of feveral colours, 
a greem, a fandy yellow, and a deeper yel- 
low, or liver colour ; but one might ea- 
fily imagine fome mixture of all colours. 
He adds, that upon rubbing or warming, 
it fuddienly became full of black fpots, as 
big as a large pin’s head, equally difperfed 
on the fides, all which would afterwards 
vanifi, Mr. Perrault obferves fomething 
like this of the Paris chameleon, that 
upon handling or ftirring, it would ap- 
pear {tained with dark {pots, bordering 
on green: and that, wrapping it up ina 
linen cloth for a few minutes, it would 
come out whitifh, though not always fo; 
but would not take the colour of any other 
ftuff it was wrapped in, So that what 
Theophraftus and Plutarch write of its 
affuming all the colours it comes near, is 
contrary to experience. Monconys af- 
fures us, that the chameleon, when 
placed in the fun, appears green, though 
. Mear no green object ; that it appears 
black by the candle, though placed on 
white paper ; and that, when fhut up in 
a box, it becomes yellow and green; and 
he fays, that it never affumes any other 
colour than thefe. 

Naturalifts, are very little agreed, as to 
the reafon of this change of colour; and 
therefore we fhall not repeat their feveral 
hypothefes, the following being fufficient 
for our purpofe. 

The chameleon is reprefented as an ex- 
ceeding lean animal, infomuch that the 
Italians call it a living fkin. M. Per- 
rault obferves of that he diffefted in the 
king’s library, that one hour it appeared 
to be a mere fkin, and yet the next it 
would appear plump. Hence we gather 
that it muft have a very great command 
‘over the fkin as to tenfion and laxity. 
Now, the animal, having it in his power 
to fill the fkin more or les, cannot only 
alter the texture of the fibres, upon which 
their reflexive quality greatly depends ; 
but alfo to bring parts into fight which 
before lay concealed, or to conceal fuch 
as before lay open: and it is more than 
probable, that the parts commonly cover- 
ed are of a fomewhat different colour 
from thofe always open to the air. On 
thefe principles, probably, all the phzeno- 
mena in the chamzleon’s colour may be 
folved. The animal, it is plain, has a 
power of refleCting different coloured rays 
from the fame parts; and likewile mak- 
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ing certain parts reflect, and prevent 


others from doing fo; and hence that : : 


medley of colours. 


See the article Ixsa. 


CHAMAIMILE, chamemelum, sTiINK- 


ING MAY-WEED, in hotany, the fame 
with the anthemis of Linneus. It be- 
longs to the fyngenefia- polygamia-fuper- 
flua clafs of plants 5 its flower is of the’ 
compound, radiated kind; and its fruit 
is a fingle, oval, compyeffed, and naked 
feed, contained in the calyx, or cup of 
the flower. ; 
Chamzmile-flowers are given in infufion ’ 
by way of emetic, are ufed in emollient ’ 
decoftions, and are always an ingredient 
in clyfters. The dried leaves are account- 
ed laxative and emollient, and faid to 
promote urine and the menfes. 


CHAMZEPITYS, GrounpD-PINE, in bo® 


tany, makes a diftin&t genus of plants, 
according to Tournefort, but is compre= 
hended under teucrium by Linnzus. See 
the article TEUCRIUM, 


CHAMZEROPS, in botany, a genus of 


plants, the clafs of which is not yet pers 
feétly afcertained ; the corolla of the her- 
maphrodite flower is divided into three 
parts ; the petals are ovated, erect, acute, 
and infleéted at the top: it contains fix 
ftamina: the fruit confifts of three berries, 
globofe, with one cell, containing folita- 
ry, globofe feeds. The corolla of the male 
flower is the fame as in the hermaphro- 
dite. 


CHAMANIM, in jewifh antiquity, idols, 


expoled to the fun upon the tops of houfes, 
according to Rabbi Solomon: others will 
have the chamanim to be the fame with 
what the Greeks call pyraea, that is,/port- 
able chapels, or temples, made in the 
form of chariots, in honour of the fun. 


CHAMBER, in building, any room fitu- 


ated between the lowermoft and the up- 
permoft rooms: in moft houfes there are 
two, in others three or more ftories of 
chambers, Sir Henry Wotton direéts, 
that the principal chambers for delight, 


be fituated towards the eatt, Palladio’s -. y 


CHAMZELEON-THISTLE, ixia, in botany. © 


rules for the height of chambers, anti-\., 


chambers, and halls, either flat or arched, ~~ 


are as follows. 


1. If'they be flat, he ad- 


viles to divide the breadth into three parts, | 


and to take two of them for the heighth 
of the ftory from the floor to the joift. If 
the chamber is defired higher, the breadth 
muft be divided ntoere, of which 
take five for the heighth. 2. The heighth 
of the fecond ftory, should be ,2 lefs than 

Ziz2 that 
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thatof the chambers below, 3. For an 


attic or third ftory, the fecond mult be 
divided into twelve equal parts; nine of 


_ which will give the height from the floor 


to the bottom of the joifts. . 


Bed-CHAMBER, one with abedinit. See 


the article BED, 


Privy-CHAMBER. Gentlemen of the pri- 


vyichamber, are fervants of the king, 
who are to wait and attend on him and 
the queen at court, in their dciverfions, 
&c, Their number is forty-eight under 
the lord-chamberlain, twelve of whom 
are in quarterly waiting, and two of 
thefe lie in the privy chamber. 

In the abfence of the Jord chamberlain, 
or vice-chamberlain, they execute the 
king’s orders: at coronations, two of 
them perfonate the dukes of Aguitain 
and Normandy: and fix of them, ap- 
pointed by the lordechamberlain, attend 
ambafladors from crowned heads to their 
audiences, and in public entries. The 
gentlemen of the privy-chamber, were 
inftituted by Henry VII. 


CuamBER, in policy, the place where cer- 


tainwaffemblies are held, alfo the affem- 
blies themfelves. Of thefe, fome are efta- 
for the adminiftration of juitice, 
for commercial affairs. 
¢ e firft kind are, 1. Star-chamber, fo 
ccailed, becaufe theiroof was painted with 
flars; the authority, power, and juril- 
digtion of which are abfolutely abolifhed 
by the ftatute 17 Car. I. 2. Imperial 
haitiber of Spire, the fupreme court of 
judicatory in the empire, erccied by 
Maximilian I. This chamber has a right 
of judging by appeal, and is the laft re- 
fort of all civil affairs of the ftates and 
fubjeéts of the empire, in the fame man- 
ner as the aulic council of Vienna. Ne- 
verthelefs it isreftrained in feveral cafes; 
,it takes no notice of matrimonial caufes, 
thefe beirg left tothe pope; nor of cri- 
minal cautes, which either belong to par- 
ticular princes or towns in their re{pec- 
tive territories,‘or are cognizable by all 
the flates of the empire ina diet. By the 
treaty of Ofnaburg, in 1648, fifty afel- 
fors were appointed for this chember, 
whereof twenty-four were to be pro~ 


 teftants, and twenty‘fix ‘catholics, be- 


fides five prefidents, two of them pro- 
teftants, and the reft catholics. 3. 
Chamber of accounts, a fovereign court 
in France, where accounts are rendered 
of all i revenues, inventories, 
and avowels thereof regifiered , oaths of 
fidelity taken, and other things relating 
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to the finances tranfafed. There are 
nine in France, that of Paris is the chief ; 
it regilters proclamations, treaties of 
peace, naturalizations, titles of nobility, 
&c. All the members wear long black 
gowns of velvet, of fattin or damafk, ac- 
cording to their places. 4. Ecclefiafti- 
cal chambers in France, which judge by 
appeal of differences about collecting the 
tythes. 5. Chamber of audience, or 
grand chamber, a jurifdiétion in each 
parliament of France, the counfellors of 
which are called jugeurs, or judges, as 
thofe of the chamber of inquefts are called 
rapporteurs, reporters of proceffes by writ~ 
ing. 6. Chamber of the edi&, or mi- 
party, a court eftablifhed by virtue of the 
edit of pacification, in favour of thofe 
of the reforined religion. This chamber 
is uow fuppreffed. 7. Apottolical cham- 
ber of Rome, that wherein affairs relat- 
ing to the revenues of the church and the 
pope are tranfacted.. This council con- 
fitts of the cardinal-camerlingo, the go- 
vernor of the rota, a treafurer, an audi- 
tor, a prefident, one advocate. general, a 
folicitor-general, a commiflary, andtwelve 
clerks, 8. Chamber of London, an apart 
ment in Guildhall, where the city money 
is depofited. 
Of the laft fort are, 1. The chambers of 
commerce. 9. The chambers of affu- 
rance, And, 3. The royal or fyndical 
chamber of bookfellers in France, 
The chamber of commerce is an affembly 
of merchants and traders, where the affairs 
relating to trade are treated of. There 
are feveral eftablifhed in moft of the chief 
cities of Fiance; and in our own coun- 
try, we have lately feen chambers of 
this kind ereéted for carrying on the 
biitith herring fifhery. Chamber of af- 
furance in France, denotes a fociety of 
merchants and others for carrying on the 
bufinefs of infuring ; but in Holland, it 
fionifies a court of juftice, where caufes 
relating to infurances are tried, Chame- 
ber of bockfellers in Paris, an affembly 
conhiting of a fyndicand affiftants, eleét- 
ed by four delegates from the printers, 
and twelve from the bookfellers, to vifit 
the books imported from abroad, and to 
fearch the houfes of fellers of marbled 
paper, printfellers, and dealers in printed 
paper for hangings, who are prohibited 
from keeping any letters proper for prints 
ing books. In the vifitation of books, 
which ought to be performed by three 
perfons at leaft from among the fyndi¢ 
and affilants, all libels againft the ho- 
, . nour 
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nour of God and the welfare of the ftate, 
and all books printed either within or 
without the kingdom in breach of their 
regulations and privileges, are flopt, even 
with the merchandizes that may happen 
to bein the bales with fuch Jibels, or 
other prohibited books. The days ap- 
pointed for this chamber to meet, are 
‘Tuefdays and Fridays, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

CHAMBER, in war, is faid, 1. Of a powder- 
chamber, or bomb- chamber, a place funk 
under ground for holding the powder or 
bombs, where they may be out of dan- 
ger, and fecured from the rain. 2. Of 
the chamber of a mine, the place, moft 
commonly of a cubical form, where the 
powder is confined. 
chamber of a mortar, that part, of the 
chace, much narrower than the reft of 
the-cylinder, where the powder lies, It 
is of different forms, fometimes like a 
reverfed cone, fometimes globular, with 
a neck for its communication with the 
cylinder, whence it is called a bottled 
chamber, but moft commonly cylindrical, 
that being the form which is found by 
experience to carry the bafi to the greatelt 
| diltance, 

CHAMBERDEKINS, in old writers, were 
poor irifh {cholars, cloathed in mean ha- 
bits, and living under no rule, They were 
banifhed England by ftatute Henry V, 
cap. 8. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ‘an officer charged 
with the managementand direction of a 
chamber. See the article CHAMBER. 
‘There are almoft as many kinds of cham- 
berlains as chambers, the principal where- 
of are as follow. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of Great Britain, the 
| fixth great officer of the crown ; to whom 
belongs livery and lodging in the king’s 
court; and there are certain fees due to 
him from each archbifhop or bifhop, 
when they perform their homage to the 
king 3. and from all peers at their crea- 
tion; or doing their homage. At the 
coronation of every king, he is to have 
forty ells of crimfon veivet for his own 
robes, This officer, on the coronation- 
day, is to bring the king his fhirt, coif, 
and wearing cloaths ; and after the king 
is dreffed, he claims his bed, and all the 
furniture of his chamber for his fees: 
he alfo carries at the coronation, the 
coif, gloves, and linen to be ufed by the 
king on that occafion ; alfo the fwordand 
{cabbard, the gold to be offered by the 
king, and the robes-royal and crown: he 
drefles and undreffes the king on that day, 
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And, 3. Of the 
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CHAMBRANLE, 
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waits on him before and after dinner &ee 
To this officer belongs the care of pros 
viding all things in the houfe of lords, im 
the time of parliament; to him alfo be- 
Jongs the government of the palace of 
Weltminfter: he difpofes likewife of the 
fword of ftate, to be carried before the 
king, to what lord he pleafes. 


Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the houfbold, an of= 


ficer who has the overfight and direétion of 
all officers belonging to the king’s cham< 
bers, except the precinét of the king’s beds 
chamber. 

He has the overfight of the susie of the 
wardrobe at all his majefty’s houfes, and 
of the removing wardrobes, or of beds, 
tents, revels, mufic, comedians, hunt- 
ing, meffengers, &c, retained in the | 
king’s fervice. He moreover has the 

overfight and direétion of the ferjeant®: 
at arms, of all phyficians, apothecaries, 
furgeons, barbeis, the king’s chaplains, 
&c, and adminifters the oath to all offi= 
cers above {tairs, Get 
Other chamberfains, are thofeof the king’¢ 
court of exchequer, of north Wales, of 
Chetter, of the city of London, @e, in 
which cafes this officer is generally the 
receiver of all rents and revenues be= — 
longing to the place whereof he is chame 
berlain, 

In the exchequer there are two chame 
berlains, who keep a controulment of 
the pells of receipts and exitus, and 
have certain keys of the treafury, ree 
cords, &c. 


CHAMBERLAIN of London keeps the citys 


money, which is laid up in the chamber 
of London : , he alfo prefides over the af- 
fairs of mafters and apprentices, and 
makes free of the city, &c. 

His office lafts only a year, but the cufs 
tom ufually obtains to re-choofe the fame 
perfon, unlefs charged with any milde- 
meanor in his office. 


Vice-CHAMBERLAIN, called alfo in antient 


ftatutes, under-chamberlain, is an officer 
in the court next under the lord chamber- 
lain; and who, in his abfence, has com- 
mand and controul of all affairs belongs 
ing to that part of the houfhold, called 
the chamber above ftairs, 


CHAMBERRY, the capital of the dutchy 


of Savoy, in Italy, fituated ninety miles 

north-weft of Turin, and forty-five fouth 

of Geneva ; ealt long, “é north late 
/ 


° 


among builders, an 
ornament of ftone or wood bordering the 
three fides of doors, windows and chim- 
nies, It is different according to the fe- _ 
verad 
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veral orders, and confifts of three parts, 


~ wiz, the top, called the traverfe, andthe ~ 


» two fides, the afcendants. 
“ ‘The chambrdnle of an ordinary door is 

frequently called the door-cafe, and that 
of a window, the window-frame : this is 
generally when it is plain, and without 
mouldings, 

CHAMELEON, or CHAMELEON, 
the article CHAMELEON, 

CHAMFER, or CHAMFRET, in architec- 
ture, an ornament confiiting of half a 
feotia, being a kind of a fmall furrow or 
gutter on acolumn, called alfo {capus, 
firia, &ce. 

CHAMFERING, in architeCture, a term 
ufed for the cutting the under edge of 
any thing aflope or level. 

. CHAMOIS, or CHAMO!IS-GOAT, in zoo- 
_ logy, the name of the rupicapra, a crea- 
ture of the goat-kind, with ereét and 
fhort but hooked horns. See plate XL. 

- fig. ge j 
It is from the fkin of this animal that the 
chamois or fhammy leather is made. See 
the article SHAMMY. 

CHAMPAIGN, a province of France, 
bounded by Picardy, on the north; by 
Lorrain, on the eaft ; by Burgundy, on 

_ the fouth ; and by the ifle of France, on 
the wett. 

Its capital is Troyes. 

-CHuAMPAIGN, or CAMPAIGN. See the ar- 
ticle CAMPAIGN. 

CHAMPAIN, or point CHAMPAIN, in 
heraldry, a mark of difhonour in the coat 
of arms of him who kills a prifoner of 
war, after he has cried quarter. 

CHAMPART, CamPpartum, or CAm- 
PIPARS, in our old law-books, fignifies 
any part or portion of a large field or 

round, 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPERTORS, 
among lawyers, fuch as jointly move pleas 
or fuits, either by their own procurement, 
or by that of others, and fue them at 
their own proper coits, in order to have 
part of the Jands, or other matters in 
difpute. 

CHAMPARTY, or CHAMPERTY, in 
jaw, a contract made with either the 

plaintiff or defendant in any fuit at law, 
for giving part of the land, debt, &c. fued 
for, to the party who undertakes the pro- 
cefs at his own proper charges, provided 
he fucceeds therein, 

This cele have been an antient griev- 
ance in nation; for notwithftanding 
feveral fiatutes were made in the reign of 


Edward J, yet in that of Edward IIL 


See 
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it was enacted, that whereas former fta- 
tutes provided redrefs for this evil in the 
Kiing’s-bench only, from henceforth it 
fhould be lawful for the juftices of the 
Common-pleas likewife, and juftices of | 
affize, to take cognizance in thefe cafes. 

CHAMPION; a perfon who undertakes a 
combat in the place or quarrel of ano- 
ther; and fometimes the word is ufed 
for him who fights in his owh caufe, 

It appears that champions, in the juft 
fenfe of the word, were perfons who 
fought inftead of thofe that, by cuftom, 
were obliged to accept the duel, but had 
a jut excufe for difpenfing with it, as 
being too old, infirm, or being ecclefi- 
aftics, and the like. Such caufes as could 
not be decided by the courfe-of common 
law, were often tried by fingle combat ; 
and he who had the good fortune to 
conquer, was always reputed to have 
juftice on his fide, Champions who | 
fought for intereft only, were held in- | 
famous: thefe hired themfelves to the | 
nobility, to fight for them in cafe of need, | 
and did homage for their penfion. 
When two champions were chofen to 
maintain a caufe, it was always required 
that there fhould be'a decree of the judge- 
to authorife the combat: when the judge | 
had pronounced fentence, the accufed 
threw a gage or pledge, originally a 
glove or gantlet, which being taken up 
by the accufer, they were both taken into. 
fafe cuftody, till the day of battle appoint- 
ed by the judge. 
Before the champions took the field, their 
heads were fhaved to a kind of crown or 
round, which was left at the top: then 
they made an oath that they believed the 
perfon whe retained them, to be in the 
right, &c, They always engaged on™ 
foot, and with no other weapon than a 
club anda fhield, which weapons were 
bleffed in the field by the prieft, with a 
world of ceremonies ; and they always 
made an offering to the church, that God 
might affift them in the battle, 
The aétion began with railing, and giv- 
ing each other ill language; and at the 
found of a trumpet, they went to blows. 
After the number of blows or encourters’ 
expreffed in the cartel, the judges of the 
combat threw a rod into the air, to ad- 
vertife the champions that the combat was 
ended. If it lafted till night, or ended 
with equal advantage on both fides, the 
accufed was reputed the victor. If the 
conquered champion fought in the caufe 
of a woman, and it was a capital offence, 
thi 
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the woman was burnt, and the champion 
hanged. If it was the champion of a 
man, and the erime capital, the vanquifh- 
ed was immediately difarmed, led out 
of the field, and hanged, together with 
the party whofe caufe he maintained. If 
the crime was not capital, he not only 
made fatisfaGtion, but had his right hand 
cut off : the accufed was to be clofe con- 
fined in prifon, till the battle was over, 

.Cuampion of the king, a perfon whofe of- 
fice it is at the coronation of our kings, to 
ride armed into Weftminfter-hall, while 
the king is at dinner there, and, by the 
proclamation of a herald, make challenge 
to this effe&t, viz. ‘* That if any man 
‘© fhall deny the king’s title to the crown, 
‘© he is there ready to detend it in fingle 
“* combat, &c.” Which done, the king 
drinks to him, and fends hima gilt cup, 
with a cover, full of wine, which the 
champion drinks, and has the cup for his 
fee. 

CHAMPION, or CHAMPAIN lands, are lands 
not inclofed ; or large fields, downs, or 
places without woods or hedges. 

CHAMPLAIN, the name of a lake, fitu- 
ated northwards of the province of New 

~ York, in north America; weft long. 
75°, north Jat. 45°. 

CHANCE, ina general fenfe, a term ap- 

_. plied to events, not neceflarily produced, 
as the natural effects of any proper fore- 
known cule, 

We certainly mean no more in faying 
that a thing happened by chance, than 
that its caufe is unknown to us: for 
chance itfelf is no natural agent or caufe ; 
it is incapable of producing any effect, 
and is ne more than a creature of man’s 
own making ; for the things done in the 
corporeal world, are really done by the 
parts of the univerfal matter, ating and 
fuffering, according to the laws of mo- 
tion eftablifhed by the author of nature. 


deftiny. 


probability of an event, and is greater or 
Jefs, according to the number of chances 
by whichit may happen, compared with 
the numler of chances by which it may 
fail. This, if an event has three chances 
to happer, and two to fail, the probabili- 
ty of it happening may be eftimated 
3, and tie probability of its failing 2. 
‘Therefor: if the probability of happening 
and failiig be added together, the fum 
will always be equal to unity, 

Af the pobabilities of happening and 


Cea a: 


Chance & alfo confounded with fate and 


CHANCE i: more particularly ufed for the 


od «a 
failing are unequal, there is what is com- 
monly called odds for, or againft, the 


happening or failing, which odds are — 


proportional to the number of chances’ 


for happening or failing. 


The expectation of obtaining any thing, © 


is eftimated by the value of that thing, 
multiplied by the probability of obtain- 
ing it. The rifk of lofing any thing, is 
eftimated by the value of that thing, 
thultiplied by the probability of lofing it. 
If, from the expectations which the 
gametters have upon the whole fum de- 
pofited, the particular fums they depofite 
(that is, their own ftakes) be fubftraéted, 
there will remain the gain, if the differ- 
ence is pofitive ; or the lofs, if the differ 
ence is negative. Again, if from the 
reipective expeétations which either game- 
fter has upon the fum depofited by “his 
adverfary, the rifk of lofing what he him- 
felf depofites be fubftrasted, there will 
likewife remain his gain or lofs. 
If there is a certain number of chances 
by which the poffeffion of a fum can be 
fecured, and alfo a certain number of 
chances by which it may: be loft, that 
fum may be infured for that part of it, 
which fhall be tothe whole, as the num 


ber of chances there is to lofe it, is tothe 


number of all the chances. 

If two events have no dependence on 
each other, fo that p be the number of 
chances by which the firft may happen, 
and ¢g the number of chances by which 
it may fail; and likewife, that r be the 
number of chances by which the fecond 
may happen, and s the number of chan- 
ces by which it may fail: multiply 
pigqbyr+ sand the produ& p r+qr + 
ps+qs will contain all the chances by 
which the happening or failing of the 
events may be varied amongft one an- 
other, 

From what has been faid, it follows, 
that if a fraStion expreffés the probabi- 
lity of an event, and another fraction 
the probability of another event, and 
thefe two events are independent, the 
probability that thefe two events will 
happen, will be the product of the two 
fractions. 
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For the application of the doftrine of 


chances to gaming, fee GAMING. 

M. Placete obferves, that the antient 
fors, a kind of lottery, or nce, was 
inftituted by God himfelf, * being in 
the old teftament feveral ffanding laws 
and expre{s commands for its ufe, on cer- 


tain occafionss hence arofe the /ortes 
Sanéorum, 


a 
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_ fanftorum, or method of determining 

» things among the antient chriftians, by 

opening fome of the facred books, and 

pitching on the firft verfe they caft their 
eye on, as a fure prognoltic of what was 

‘ to happen. The fortes homerice, vir- 

gilianz, prenefline, Gc. uled by the 
heathens, were with the fame view, and 
much in the fame manner. 
Many among the modern divines, hold 
chance to be conduéted in a particular 
manner by providence, and efteem it an 
extraordinary way which God ufes to de- 
clare his will, anda kind of immediate 
revelation. On this foundation it is, that 
they condemn all manner of lotteries and 
gaming, which are alfo blameable ina 
political view. ve 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, inlaw, is the accidental 
killing of a man, not altogether without 

 ¢he killer’s fault, though without any 
evil intention ; and is where one is doing 
a lawful aé&, and a perfon is killed there- 

by: for, if the aé& be unlawful, it is fe- 
fony, 
~The difference betwixt chance-medley 
and manflaughter is this: if a perfon 
va ftone, which happens to hit one, 
and he dies ; or if a workman, in throw- 

“ang down rubbifh from a houle, after 
warning to take care, kill a perfon, it is 
chance medley and mifadventure: but 
if a perion throws ftones on the high- 

~ way, where people ufually pafs; or a 
workman throws down rubbifh from a 
houfe in cities and towns where people 
are continually paffing; or if a man 
whips his horfe in the ftreet, to make him 
gallop, and the horfe runs over a child 
and kills it, it is manflaughter : but if 
another whips the horle, it is manflaugh- 
ter in him, and chance-medley in the 

‘yider. In chance-medley the offender 
forfeits his goods, but has a pardon of 
courfe. 

CHANCEL,-a particular part of the fabric 
of achriltian church 5 or that part of the 
choir between the altar and the baluitrade 
that inclofes it, where the minifter is 
placed at the celebration of the commu- 
nion, 

CHANCEL is alfo the reftor’s freehold and 

part of his glebe, and therefore he is 
obliged to repair it ; but where the recto- 
ry is impropriate, the impropriator mutt 
do it. 

CHAN OR, an officer fuppofed ori- 

ginally ave been a notary or feribe 

under the emperors, and named cancel- 
darius, because he fat behind a lattice, 
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called in latin cancellus, to avoid being 
crowded by the people, 

According to a late treatife, the chancel- 
Jor originally prefided over a political 
college of fecretaries, for the writing of ° 
treaties, and other public bufinefs $ and 
the court of equity, under the old con- 
ftitution, was held before the king and 
his council, in the palace, where one 
fupreme court for bufinefs of every kind 
was kept. At firft the chancellor became 
a judge, to hear and determine petitions 
to the king, which were preferred to him; 
and in the end, as bufinefs increafed, the © 
people addreffed their fuit to the chancel- 
lor, and not to the king ; and thus the 
chancellor's equitable power, by degrees, 
commenced by pre(cription. 


Lord bigh CHANCELLOR of Great-Britain, 


7 


‘that although by his ordinary power, in 


CHANCELLOR of a cathedral, an office 


ot lord keeper of the great feal, is the 
higheft honour of the long robe, being 
made fo per traditionem magni figilli, per 
dominum regem, and by taking the oaths: 
he is the firft perfon of the realm next af- 
ter the king, and princes of the blood, 
in all civil affairs ; and is the chief ad- | 
miniftrator of juftice, next the fovereign, 
being the judge of the court of chancery. — 
All other juftices are tied to the ftrict | 
rules of the law in their judgment: but 
the chancellor is invefted with the king’s | 
abfolute power, to moderate the written 
law, governing his judgment purely by 
the law of nature and conicience, and or- 
dering all things according to equity and 
juftice, In this refpeét, Stamford fays, 
the chancellor has two powers, one ab- 
folute, the other ordinary ; meaning, 


fome cafes, he mutt obferve the forms of 
proceedings, as other inferior judges 5 
yet in his abfolute power, he is not li 
mited by the law, but by conicience an 
equity. 

The ford chancellor not only keeps the 
king’s great feal ; but alfoall patents 
comimiflions, warrants, @e. from the 
king, are, before they are figned, perufe 
by him: he has the difpofition of all ec¢ 
clefiaftical benefices in the gift of th 
crown under zal. a year, in the king’ 
books ; and he is fpeaker of the houfe c 
lords. See the article PARLIAMENT, 


that hears leffons and leétures read in th 
church ; either by him‘elf or his vicar 
to correé&t and fet right the reader whe 
he reads amifs; to infpect fchools; t 
hear caufes; apply the feal, write an 
difpatch the letters of the chapter; kee 
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the books; take care that there be fre- 
quent preachings both in the church and 
out of it; and aflign the office of preach- 
ing to whom he pleafes. 

CHANCELLOR Of a diocefe, a lay officer 
under a bifhop, who is judge of his 
court. See the article BisHOP’s-court. 
CHANCELLOR of the dutchy of Lancafter, an 
officer appointed chiefly to determine con- 
troverfies between the king and his tenants 
of the dutchy land, and otherwife to di- 
re&t all the king’s affairs belonging to that 
court. See the article DUTCHY COURT, 
CHANCELLOR of the exchequer, an officer 
who prefides in that court, and takes care 
of the intereft of the crown. 

He is always in commiffion with the lord 
treafurer, for the letting of crown-lands, 
@&e. and has power, with others, to com- 
pound for forfeitures of lands, upon pe- 
nal ftatutes: he has alfo great authority 
in managing the royal revenues, and in 
matters relating to the firft fruits. 
CHANCELLOR of the order of the garter, 
and other military orders; is an officer 
who feals the commiffions and mandates of 
the chapter and affembly of the knights, 
keeps the regifter of their proceedings, 
and delivers aéts thereof under the feal cf 
their order. 

CHANCELLOR Of an univerfity, is he who 
feals the diplomds, or letters of degrees, 
provifion, &¢, given in the univerfity. 
The chancellor of Oxford is ufuslly one 


of the prime nobility, chofen by the fttu- 


dents them/elves in convocation. He is 
their chief magiftrite; his office is d#- 
vante vita, to govern the univerfity, pre- 
ferve and defend its rights and privil-ges, 
convoke aflemblies, and do juftice among 
the members under his jurifdi&tion. 
Under the chancellor is the vicrechancel- 
Jor who is chofen annually, being nomi- 
nated by the chancellor, and eleéted by 
the univerfity in convocation: he is al- 
ways the head of fome college, and in 
holy orders. His proper office is to exe- 
cute the chancellor's power, to govern 
the univerfity according to her ftatutes, 
to fee that officers and Hudents do their 
duty, that courts be duly called, &e. 
When he enters upon his office, he chufes 
four pro-vice-chancellors out of the heads 
of the colleges, to execute his power in 
his abfence. 

The chancellor of Cambridge is alfo ufu- 
ally one of the prime nobility, and in 
moft refpeéts the fame as that in Oxford, 
only he does not hold his office durante 
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vita, but may be elected every three years, . 
Under the chancellor there is a commif= 
fary, who holds a court of recor! for all 
privileged perfons and {cho ars under the 
degree of matter of arts, where all caufes 
are tried and determined by the civil and 
fiatate law, and by the cuftom’ of the 
univerfity, 

The vice chancellor of Cambridge is 
chofen annually, by the fenate, out of 
two perfons nominated by the heads of 
the feveral colleges and havis, 


CHANVERY, the grand court of equity 


and conicience, inftituted to moderate the 
rigour of the other courts that are bound 
to the ftri&t letter of the law. 
The junfdiGion of this court is of two 
kinds, ordinary or legal, and extraordi- 
nary or abfolute. The ordinary jurifs 
diétion is that wherein the lord chancel- 
lor, who is judge of this court, in his 
proceedings and judgment, is bound to 
obferve the order and method of the com- 
mon law ; in fuch cafes the proceedings, 
which were formerly in Latin, but now 
in Englith, are filed or enrolled inthe _ 
petty-bag- office ; and the extraordinary, « 
or unlimited power, is that jurifdiétion 
which the court .exereifes in cafes of equi- 
ty, wherein relief is to be had by bill and 
aniwer. 
The ordinary court’holds plea of recog 
nizances acknowledged in the chancery, 
writs of fire facias for repeal of the 
king’s letters patent, &e. allo of all per- 
fonal aétions, by or avaintt any officer of 
the court, and of (everal offences and 
caufes by a&t of parliament ; all original 
writs, commiffions of bankrupts, of chae 
ritable ufes, of ideots, lunacy, @e. are 
iffued hence. 
The extraordinary court gives relief for 
and againit infants, notwithftanding their | 
minority ; for and againft married wo- 
men, notwithitending their coverture. 
All trowds and deceits, for which there 
is no redreis at common law, «ll hreaches 
of truft, confidences-and accidents, as to 
relieve obligors, mortgagors, Gc. againit 
penalties and forfeitures, where the in- 
tention was to pay the debt, are here re- 
medied, But.in ail cafes where the plain- 
uff can have his remedy at law, he ought 
not to be relieved in chancery ; anda» 
thing which may be tried by a jury, is 
not triable in this court. 
The court of chancery wiiiipot retain a 
fuit for any thing under pounds va- 
lue, except in caies of charity, nor for 
4A lands, 


7: 
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Jands, &c. under forty fhillings per ann. Cuance of feed, in hufbandry, the few- 
- In this court all patents, moft forts of 


commiffions, deeds between parties touch- 
ing lands and eftates, treaties with fo- 
reign princes, ce. ave fealed and enrol- 
Jed. Out of it are iffued writs to convene 
the parliament and convocation, procla- 
mations and charters, &¢. For the feve- 
ral officers belonging to the court of chan- 
cery, ice the articles MASTER of the rolls, 
Masters ia chancery, CLERK. &e. 


Apaftolic CHANCERY, a court inthe church 


CHANCRE, in furgery. 


of Rome, belonging to the pope. 

The pop:’s datory and chancery courts 
were formerly one and the fame thing: 
but the mulutude of affairs to be tran{act- 
ed therein, obliged him to divide it into 
two tribunals, which are fo nearly relat- 
ed to one another, that the chancery does 
no more than dijpatch all that has paffed 
through the datory court. See the article 
DatTory court. 

The officers belonging to this court, are 
the regent, prelates, and regilters, There 
are allo fix matters in chancery, whofe 
bufinels it is to colleé& the bulls ; each of 
thele employments is purchafed for fix 
thoufand crowns. Thefe are fubordinate 
to the mafter of the rolls, who keeps the 
regilters of the bulls. 

See the articles 
SHANKER ard ULCER. 


CHANDELIER, in fortification, a kind 


- 


of moveable. parapet, confilting of a 
wooden frame, made of two upright 
flakes, about fix feet high, with crofs 
planks between them ; ferving to fupport 
facines to cover the pioniers. 

‘The chandeliers differs blinds only 
in this, that the form ie the men 
only before, whereas the latter cover them 
alfo above, 

They are uled in approaches, galleries, 
and mines,. fo hinder the workmen from 
being driven from their flations. 


CHANFRIN, in the manege, the fore-part 


CHANG. in the manege. 


of a horfe’s head, extending from under 
the ears along the interval between the 
eye-hrows down to his nofe, 

To change a 
horfe, or change hand, is to turn-or bear 
the horfe’s, head. from ane hand to the 
other, from the right to the left, or from 
the left to the.right, . . . 2 

You fhould never “change your “horfe 
without pufhing him forward upon the 
turn, a fter, the turn, pufh him on 
ftraight, Morder to a, ftop. 


der) 


ing 4 field or fpot of ground firft with one 
kind of feed, then another, and then 2 
third kind, See the article SzEp. 

This practice, however untverfal, and 
perhaps neceffary in the common method 
of hufbandry, is neverthelefs fuperfeded 
or rendered ufelefs by the new method, 
called horfe-hocing hufbandry. See the 
article HUSBANDRY. 


CHANGES; in arithmetic, the variations or 


permutations of any number of things, 
with regard to their pofition, order, &c. 
The mettiod of finding out. the number 
of changes, is’by a continual multiplica- 
tion of all the terms in a feries of arith- 
metical progreffionals; whofe fir term, 
and common difference, is unity, or 1 5 
and laft term the number of things pro- 
pofed to be varied, viz. 1x2%3X4X 
5x6x7, Ge. as al appear from what 
follows : 

ft, If the things propofed to be varied 
are only two, they admit of a double po- 
fition, as to order of place, and no more. 
Thus, My ; *—a=ixe. 

2d, And if three things are propofed ta 
be varied, they may be charged fix feve- 
ral ways, as to their order of places, and 
no more. 

For, beginning with 1, theres 1.2.3 


will be — —— 21.3.2 
Next, beginning with 2, thereg 2.1.3 
will be — 22-3-1% 
Agiin, beginning with 3, it¢z.1.2 
will ——  23+2.01 


Which in all make 6 or 3 times 2, viz. 
1x ax 3-8 

3d, Suppote 4 things were fuppofed to 
ibe ‘varied, then they admit of 24 feveral 
changes, as to their order of different 


places. 
( Oe ee 
For, beginning the ordei Pans 
with x, it will be—— ¢ 7°3°7-4 
ee 
Here are 6 different changes. ] 1.4.2.3 
1.403-2 


And for the fame reafon there will be 6 
different changes when 2 begins the order, 
and as many when 3 and 4 begin the or- 
der; which in all is 24=1X2x3x4. And 
by this method of proceeding it may be 
made evident that 5 things admit of 120 
feveral variations or changes; and 6 things 
of 720, &c. as in this following table : 
The 


- 


CHA { saz J CHA. 


Thenumber of thing:|The'manner how t 
propofed to be yari-| feveral variations 
ed. produced. 


1X 

IX 

2X 

6x 

24X 

120% 
720X% 
504.0% 
40320X% 
362880X 
3628800X% 
39916800 
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‘They may be thus continued on to any 
affigned number. Suppofe to 2.4, the num- 
ber of letters in the alphabet, which will 
admit of 620448401733239439 36c000 

. feveral variations, 

CHANGES of guantities, in algebra, the fame 
with what is otherwile called combination, 
See the article COMBINATION. 

CHANGE, or EXCHANGE, in matters of 
commerce, See the article EXCHANGE. 

CHANNEL, in architeéture, that part of 
the ionic capital which is under the aba- 
cus, and Jies open upon the echinus or 
eggs, which has the centers or turnings 
on every fide to make the volutes. 

CHANNEL of the larmier, the hollow foffit 
of a cornice which makes the pendant 
mouchette. See the article LARMIER. 

CHANNEL of the volute; in the ionic capi- 
tal, the face of the circumyolution inclof- 
ed by a'tiftel. 

CHANNEL, in geogtaply, an arm of the 
fea, or a narrow fea between two conti- 
nents, or between a continent and an 
Sfland. Such are the britifh channel, St. 
George’s channel, the channel of Con- 
ftantinople, @e, 

CHANNEL of a river, the bed of a river, 
See the article River. 

CHANNEL of the mouth of a horfe, that con- 
cavity in the middle of the lower jaw, 
appointed for a place to the tongue ; 
which being bounded on each fide by the 
bars, terminates in the grinders. It 
fhould be large enough not to be prefled 

_ with the bit mouth, 

“CHANNEL, in anatomy. See the article 

*Canate. ,, 

CHANNELINGS, in archite&ture. See 

_ thearticle FLuTgs. — 

@HANT, cantus, a term particularly ufed 
for yocal church mu&c, 


heir The different change or variations 
are; every one of the propofed numbers 
can admit of, » (2. 


yn eat 

a fines 7 
2.j=26 

4 |=24 
SEP TAS 

6 i=>720 

7 |=25040 

8 |= 40320 
9 (= 362880 


10 |= 3623800 
Tt |= 39916800 
T2 }=479001600 


In ecclefiaftical hiftory we find mention 
made of divers kinds of chants, as, 34 
The ambrofian, eftablifhed by St Am- 
brofe. See the article AMBROSIAN- 
OFFICE, oa 
as, The gregorian chant, called Slo the 
roman chant; which is ftill retained in 
churches under the name of plain fong ; 
for in this, the choir and people fing in 
union, 

CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of 
wood faftened near the ends of the rafters, 
and projecting beyond the wail.to fupport 
two or three rows of tiles ; fo placed as 
to prevent the rain- water from trickling 
down the fides of the walls, 

CHANTOR, a finger in the cheir of a ¢a- 
thedral. The word is almoft grown ob- 

_ folete, chorifter or fingingeman_ being 

. commonly ufed inftead of it, 
All great chapters have chantors and 
chaplains to affift the canons, and offi. 
ciate in their abfence, 

CHANTOR is uled by way of excellerice for 

the “ie na dr mafter of the choir; 
which is one of the finlt dignities of the 
chapter. At St, David’s in Wales, where 
there ig no dean, he is next in dignity to 
the bifhop. The antients called the clian- 
tor primicerius cantorum. To him be- 
longed the direétion of the deacons, and - 
other inferior officers. 
Chantors in.the temple of Jetufalem, 
were a numiber of levites employed in 
finging the praifes of God, and playing 
upon inftruments before his altar, They 
had no habits diftin& from the reft of the 
people ; yet in the ceremony of retiioving 
the ark to Solomon’s temple; the chantorg 
appeared dreffed in tunics of byffus of fing 
linen. & Chron, v. ed 

CHANTRY, or Cuaunter, a church: 
4&2 of 


Cua. (eed. cera 


or chappel, endowed with lands, &c, for 
the maintenance of one or more priefts to 
fay mafs for the fouls of the donors, 
Hence, 


CHANTRY RENTS, are rents ftill paid to 


the crown by the purchafers of thoie lands, 


CHAGLOGY, denotes the hiftory or de- 


{cription of the chaos. 


Jt is moft probable that Mofes was the 


firt chaologift, and that the greek and 
Jatin philofophers extraSted their fabulous 
repre(entation of the chaas, from the true 
hiftory of the creation of the world in the 
firtt book of Genefis. Orpheus and He- 
fiod among the Greeks, and Ovid among 
the Latins, have given moft beautiful de- 
fcriptions of the chaos; the laft mention- 
ed coincides pretty mearly with the ac- 
‘count given by Mofes, 

We have likewife a chaology by Dr. 
Burnet, in his theory of the earth. See 
the next article. 


CHAOS, that confufion in which matter 


fay when newly produced out of nathing 
at the beginning of the world, before 
God, by his almighty word, had put it 
into the order and condition wherein it 
was after the fix days creation. ; 
The antient poets, and Ovid in particu- 
jar, reprefent the chaos thus: that there 
was neither fun to make any day, nor 
moon to enlighten the night; that the 
earth was not yet hung in the circumam- 
bient air, nor the fea bounded by any 
thore; but that earth, air, and water, were 
one undigefted mafs; confequently, that 
the earth was not hardened to its proper 
element, the water was unnavigable, the 
air grofs and not enlightened, and, jn 
fhort, there was nothing in the univerfe 
that had put on its proper form, 

All the antient fophifts, fages, &c. held 
that chaos was the firft principle; the 
poets make him a god, who was the fa- 
ther of all the other gods. Among the 
moderns, Dr. Burnet reprefents the cha- 
os, out of which the world was framed, 
to be at firftintire, undivided, and univer- 
fally rude and deformed; then fhews 


_ how it came divided into its refpective 


regions, and obferves, that, excepting 
Ariftotle, anda few others, who afferted 
that the world was always, from eternity, 
of the fame form and ftruSture as at pre- 
fent, it has been a prevailing opinion in 
all ages, that what wecall the terreftria! 
globe, was originally an undigetted mals 
of heterogeneous matter called chaos, 
and no more than the rudiments and ma- 


terials of the prefent world. According te 

_ Mr. Whitton, the antient chaos, or ort- 
gin of our earth, was the atmofphere of a 
comet ; fo that every planet with him is 
acomet, formed into a Jafting condition; 
and a comet is a chaos or planet, unform- 
ed in its primeval ftate. 

CuaoOs, in the old italic verfion of Luke, 
cap. xvi, Vv. 26. is the fpace between 
heaven and hell, which the evangelift 
calls xo, a gulph or abyfa. 

CHAP, among zovlogifts, denotes either 
of the mandibles of a bird’s beak, which 
are diftinguifhed by the epithets wpper 
and Jower. See the article BEAK. 

CHAPE, among fcabbard- makers, denotes 
the metalline plate fixed on the end of a 
fcabbard, to prevent the point of the {word 
from piercing through it. 

CHAPEAU, in heraldry, an antient cap 

of dignity worn by dukes, being {carlet- 

coloured velvet on the outfide, and lined 
with a fur, 

It is frequently borne above an helmet 

inftead of a wreath, under gentlemen’s 

crefts. 

CHAPEL, or CHAPPEL, a place of divine 
worfhip, ferved by an incumbent under 
the denomination of a chaplain. 

In England there are feveral forts, 1. 
Parochial chapels, which, differing from 
parifh churches only in the name, are ge- 
nerally fmall, as the inhabitants within 
the diftri& are few. If there be a prefen- 
Aation ad ecclefiam inttead of ad capellam, 
and anadmiffion and inftitution upon it, 
itis no longer a chapel, but a church. 
2. Chapels which adjoin to and are part 
of the church : fuch were formerly built 
hy honourable perfons, as burying places 
for themfelves and their families. : 3. 

Chapels of eafe, built in very large pa- 

rifhes for the conveniency of fuch as can- 

Not repair tothe parifh chutch. ‘Thefe 

are ferved by inferior curates provided at 

the charge of the reétor, and confequent- 
ly removeabie at his pieafure. Chapels 
of eafe, however, may be parochial, and 
have a right to facraments and burials, 
and to a difinét minifter by cuftom, tho’ 
fubject in fome refpeéts to the mother- 
church. In fome places they are en- 
dowed with lands or tythes, and in other 
places fupported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 4. Free chapels, fuch as were 
founded by the kings of England, free 
from all epifcopal jurifdiétion, and to be 
vifited only by the founder and his ‘fuc- 
ceflors : the vifitation is made by. the 
lord 
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Jord chancellor. The king likewife may CHAPERON is likewife the name that dif- 


licenfe any fubje& to build and endow a 
chapel, and, by letters patent, exempt it 
from the vifitation of the ordinary. 5. 
Chapels in univerfities belonging to par- 
ticulsr colleges, which, tho” confecrated, 
and though facraments are adininiftred 
there, are not liable to the vifitation of 
the bifhop. 6. Domeftic chapels, built 
by gentlemen for the private fervice of 
God in their own families. Thefe may 
be ereGed without the leave of the bifhop, 
and need not be confecrated, tho’ the 
were antiently; they are not fubject to 
the vifitation of the ordinary. 

CuaPEL is alfo'a name given to a printer’s 
work-houfe, in which fenfe they fay, the 
laws of the chapel, the fecrets of the 
chapel. 

Knights of the Cuapzt, called alfo poor 
knights of Windlor, were inftituted by 
Henry VIII. in his teftament. Their 
number was at firft thirteen, but has been 
fince augmented to twenty-fix. They 
affift in the funeral fervices of the kings 
of England: they are fubjeé to the office 


of the canons of Windfor, and:live on ° 


penfions alfigned them by the order of 
the garter. ‘Fhey bear a blue or red 
cloke, with the arms of, St. George on 
the left fhoulder, 

CHAPELET, in the manege, a couple of 
ftirrup-leathers, mounted each of them 
with a ftirrup, and joined at top in a fort 
of leather buckle, called the head of the 
chapelet, by which they are made faft 
to the pummel of the faddle, after being 
adjufted to the rider’s length and bore. 
They are ufed both to avoid the trouble 
of taking up or letting down the ftirrups, 
every time that the gentleman mounts 
on a different horfe and faddle, and to 
fupply the place of the academy {addles, 
which have no ftirrups to them. 
GHAPELRY, the precin& belonging to a 
chapel, incontradiftin@tion from a parifh, 
or that belonging toachurch, See the 
article PARISH, ! 
@HAPERON, a covering for the head, 
formerly worn. both by men and women. 
Hence it became the name of thofe little 
thields containing death's heads, and 
other funeral devices, placed upon the 
foreheads of horfes that drew hearfes at 
pompous funerals, The chaperon is now 
the badge of a doétor or licentiate in di- 
Vinity, jaw, or phyfic, in France, and 
worn by them on the left arm, being of 
the fame form with that which in antieat 
@ays was wern on the head, 


tinguifhed two factions in France. The 
firft arofe in the reign of king John in 
1358, and the fecond under Charles VE. 
in 1413. 


CHAPERON of a bit mouth, fignifies the end 


of the bit that joins to the branch juft by 
the banquet. In fcatch mouths, the cha- 
peron is round, in others it is oval. 


CHAPETONS, chapetones, a name given 


by the Spaniards to the european inhabi- 


tants of America, in contradiftinGlion - 


from the creols, or thofe born there. 


CHAPITERS, in architeéture, the fame 


with capitals. See the article CAPITAL. 


CuHapirers, in law, formerly fignified a 


fummary of {uch matters as were inqui- 
red of, or prefented before juftices in 
eyre, juftices of affize or of the peace, in 
their feffions, 

Chapiters, at this time, denote fuch ar- 
ticles as are delivered by the mouth of 
the juftice in his charge to the inqueft. 
Braéton and Breton fay, that they were 
after an exhortation from the juftices, firft 
read in open court, and then delivered 
in writing to the grand ingueft, who 
wére to anfwer upon oath to all the par 
ticular articles. In fome courts-leet in 
feveral parts of England, it is ufual for 
the ftewards to deliver their charge in 
writing to the juries fworn to inquire of 
offences. 


CHAPLAIN, an ecclefiaftic who officiates 


in achapel, See the article CHAPEL, 

The king of Great-Britain hath forty- 
eight chaplains in ordinary, ufually emi- 
nent coétors in divinity, who wait four 
each month, preach in the chapel, read 


the fervice to the family, and to the king 


in his private oratory, and fay grace in 
the abfence of the clerk of the clofet. 
Befides, there are twenty-four chaplains 
at Whitehall, fellows of Oxford or 
Cambridge, -who preach in their turns, 
and are allowed thirty pounds per annum 
each. According toa ftatute of Hen, VIII, 
the perfons vefted with a power of retain- 
ing chaplains, together with the number 
each is allowed to qualify, is as follows : 
An archbifhop, eight ; a duke or bifhop, 
fix ; marquefs or earl, five; vifcount, 
four ; baron, knight of the garter, or 
lord chancellor, three ; a dutchefs, mar- 
chione{s, countefs, baronefs, the treafurer 
and. comptroller of the king’s houfe, 
clerk of the clofét, the king’s fecretary, 
dean of the chapel, almoner and mafter 
of the rolls, each of .thém two; chief 
juttice of the king’s bench, and aii 
° 
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of the cinque ports, each one, All thefe 
chaplains may purchafe a licence or dif- 
peniation, and take two benefices with 
cure of fouls. A chaplain muft be re- 
tained by letters teftimonial under hand 
and feal ; for it is not fufficient that he 
ferve as chaplain in the family. 
CHapLains of the pope, are the auditors or 
judges of caufes in the facred palace, 
‘They were originally as many as the 
pope pleafed to f{ummon, but Sixtus IV. 
yeduced their number to twelve. It is 
from their decrees that the body of decre- 
tals is formed. 
CuaPLain of the order ef Malta, other- 
wife called diaco, and clerk conventual, 
the fecond clafs of the order of Malta. 
The knights make the firft rank. 
CHAPLET, a ftring of beads ufed by the 
roman catholics to count the number of 
their prayers. The invention of it 1s af- 
cribed to Peter the hermit, who probably 
learned it of the Turks, as they owe it 
to the Eaft-Indians. 
Chapleis are fometimes called pater- 
nofters, and are made of coral, of dia- 
monds, of wood, &c. The common 
chaplet contains fifty ave-marias, and 
five pater-nofters, There is alfo a chap- 
let of our Saviour, confifting of thirty- 
three beads, in honour of his thirty- 
three years living on earth, inftituted by 
father Michael the Camaldulian, Dan- 
dini obferves, that the mahometan chap- 
lets differ from thofe of the roman catho- 
— Jics, in that they are all of the fame big- 
nefs, and have not that diftin&tion into 
decads, though they confit of fixty beads. 
The devotees of the fe& of Fo in China, 
always weara chaplet about their necks, 
and round their arms, confifting of 100 
smiddle-fized beads, and ‘eight confider- 
ably larger ; and all the while they are 
tumbling over thefe beads, they repeat 
na-moro mi-to-fo. See Rosary. 
CHAPLET, in archite&ture, a {mall orna- 
ment carved into round beads, pearls, 
clives, and pater-nofters, as is frequent- 
ly done ifi baguettes. See BAGUETTE. 
CHAPPAR,; acourier of the king of Perfia, 
who carries difpatches between the court 
and the provinces. When he fets out, 
the miafter of the horfe furnithes him with 
a fitigle horfe, and when that is weary, 
he difmounts the firft horfeman he meets, 
and takes his horfe. There is no pardon 
for a traveller that fttould refufe to let a 
chappar have his horfe, nor for any other 
that thould deny him the beft horfe of his 
table. 
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CHAPPE’, in heraldry, the dividing ai 


CHAPPEL, or CHaPeEL. 
CHAPPEL in the FRITH, a market-town of 


CHA 


elcutcheon by lines drawn from the cen- 
ter of the upper edge to the angles be- 
low, into three parts, the feGtions on the 
fiies being of a different metal or colour 
from the reft. 

See CHAPEL, 


Derby hire, about twenty-fix miles north- 
weft of Derby: welt longitude 1° 50’, 
north latitude 53° 22/. 


CHAPTER, capitulum, in ecclefiattical 


policy, a fociety or community of eccle- 
fiaftics belonging to a cathedral or coile- 
giate church, 

It was in the eighth century that the 
body of canons began to be calied a chap- 
ter, The chaprer of the canons of a ca-_ 
thedral, were a ftanding council to the 
bifhop, and during the vacancy of the 
fee, had the jurifdiétion of the diocefe, 
In the earlier ages, the bifhop was head 
of the chapter: afterwards abbots and 
other dignitaries, as deans, provotts, 
treafurers, €&c. were preferred to this — 
diftinGtion. The deans and chapters 
had the privilege of chufing the bifhops 
in England, but Henry VIII, got this 
power vefted in the crown: and as the 
fame prince expelled the monks from the 
cathedrals, and placed fecular canons in 
their room, thofe he thus regulated were 
called deans and chapters of the new 
foundation : fuch are Canterbury, Win- 
chefter, Ely, Carlifle, @c. 


CHAPTER is alfo apptied to affemblies held 


by religious and military orders for regu- 
lating their affairs, and alfo to the hall 
where fuch affemblies are convoked. In 
monatteries, the chapter is ufually in the 
middle of the cloifters. 


CHAPTER, in matters of literature, a di- 


vifion in a book, for keeping the fubje& 
treated of more clear and diftin&t. St. 
Auguftine compares them to inns, inaf- 
much as they refrefh the reader as thefe 
the traveller, 


The three CHAPTERS, a famous phrafe in 


ecclefiaftical hiftory, fignifying a volume 
by Theodoret, an adherent of Neftorius, 
againft St. Cyril. Thefe chapters con- 
fit of a letter of Ibas, prieft of Edeffa, 
to Maris bifhop of Perfia; of extraéts 
from the works of Diodorus of Tarfusy 
and Theodore of Mopfueftia, wherein 
the fame doftrines were taught that were 
contended for by Neftorius 5 and of two 
pieces of Theodoret, the one againft the 
council of Ephefus, the other againft the 
anathemas of St, Cyril. The three chap- 

ters 


, 
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ters have been condemned by various 
councils, and many popes. 


CHAPTREL, in architeéture, the fame 


with impolt. See the article IMPosT. 


CHAR, or Cuarre, in ichthyology. See 


the article CHARRE. 


CHARA, in botany, a genus of plants be- 


longing to the clafs of the cryptogamia- 
algarum, without either flower- petals, or 
pericarpium, having a fingle ovato-ob- 
Jong feed. Linnzus diftinguiflies four 
fpecies of the chara, but there are no 
medicinal virtues aicribed to either of 
them, 


CARABON, a fea-port town on the nor- 


thern coait of the ifland of Java, in the 
indian ocean, fituated 130 miles eaft of 
B:tavia: eaft long. 108°, fouth lat. 6°, 


CHARACTER, xapzxrnm, in a general 


fenfe, denotes any mark whatever, ferving 
to reprefent either things or ideas : thus 
letters are charaélers, types, or marks of 
certain founds 3; words, of ideas, &c. 
See the article LETTER, &c, 
Charaéters are of infinite advantage in 
almoft all fciences, for conveying, in 
the moft concife and expreflive manner, 
an author’s meaning: however, fuch a 
multiplicity of them, as we find ufed by 
different nations, muft be allowed to be 
a very confiderable obftacle to the im- 
provement of knowledge; feveral authors 
have therefore atrempted to eftablifh cha- 
racters that fhould be univerfal, and 
which each nation might read in their 
own language, and, coniequently, which 
thould be real, not nominal, or arbitrary, 
but expreffive of things themfelves ; thus, 
the univerfal character for a horfe, would 
be read by an Englifhman borje, by a 
Frenchman cheval. by the Latins equus, 
by the Greeks inr@, Ge. 

The firft who made any attempts for an 
univerfal chara&ter in Europe, were byfhop 
Wilkins and Dalgarme: Mr. Leibnitz 
alfo turned his thoughts that way ; and 
Mr. Lodwic, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aétions, gives a plan of an univeyfal cha- 
racter, which was to contain an enume- 
ration of all fuch fingle founds as are 
ufed in any language. The advantages 
he propoled to derive from this chara@ter 
were, that people would be enabled to 
pronounce truly and readily any language 
that fhould be pronounced in their hear- 
ing; and laftly, that this charaéter would 
ferve asa ftandard to perpetuate the bounds 
of every language whatfoever. 
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In the Journal Literaire of 1720, there ia 
a project for aa univerfal character, by 
means of the common arabic or numerak 
figures: the combinations of thele nine, 
fays the author, is fufficient to exprels 
diftinétly, an incredible quantity of num- 
bers, much more than we fhall need 
terms to fignify our actions, goods, evils, 
duties, paffions, &c, and the arabic fi- 
gures having already all the univerfality 
required, the trouble is alieady faved of 
framing and learning any new chara@er. 
But here the difficu'ty is not fo great to 
invent the moft fimple, eafy, and conve- 
nient charaéters, as to engage different 
nations to ufe thefe charaters. 
Literal charaéters may be divided, with 
re{peét to the nations among whom they 
have been invented, into greek charaéters, 
roman charaéters, hebrew characters, @c. 
See the article ALPHABET. ; 
The Jatin chara&ter, now ufed through 
all Europe, was formed from the greek, 
as the greek was from the pheenician, 
and the phcenician, as well as the chal- 
dee, fyriac, and arabic charafters, were 
formed from the antient hebrew, which 
fubfifted till the babylonifh captivity ; for 
after that event, the charaéter of the Af- 
fyrians, which is the fquare hebrew now 
in ufe, prevailed, the antient being only 
found on fome hebrew medals, common- 
ly called famaritan medals. It was in 
rogt that the gothic charaéters, invent- 
ed by Ulfilas, were abolithed, and the latin 
ones eftablifhed in their room, See the 
article LETTER. 
Medallifts obferve, that the greek charac~ 
ter, confifting only of majufcule letters, 
has preferved its »niformity on all me- 
dals, as low as the time’of Gallienus ; 
trom that time it appearsfomewhat weaker 
and rounder: from the time of Conftan- 
tine to Michael we find only Jatin cha~ 
raéters; and after Michael the greek 
characters recommence; but from that 
time they begin to alter with the lan- 
guage, which was a mixture of greek 
and Jatin. The Jatin medals preferve 
both their character and language as low 
as the tranflation of the feat of the empire 
to Conftantinople : towards the time of 
Decius the character began to lofe its 
roundne’s and beauty; fome time after 
it retrieved, and fubfifted tolerably till the 
time of Jultin, when it degenerated gra- 
dually into the gothic. The rounder, 
then, and better formed a charaéter is, 
upon 


CHA 
upon a medal, the fairer pretence it has 
to antiquity. 

CHARACTER is alfo uled, in feveral of the 
arts, for a fymbol, contrived for the more 
concife and immediate conveyance of the 
knowledge of things. We thall here 
fubjoin the principal of them. 


CuHaRacTERs ufed in algebra and aritb- 
mete. 
a, b, c, d, &e. the firft letters of the 
alphabet, are the chara&ers of given 
quantities ; and x, y, x, &c, the latt 
Jetters, are the characters of quantities 
fought. See the article ALGEBRA. 


‘m,n, 7, 5, t, &c. are characters of in- 
determinate exponents both of ratios and 


RoR 
of powers: thus, x , y , % » &e. de- 
note undetermined powers of different 
kinds ; mx, ny, rx, different multiples 
or fubmultiples of the quantities x, y, 2, 
according as m, #, r, are either whole 
numbers or fractions, 
++ is the fign of the real exiftence of the 
quantity it ftands before, and is called an 
affirmative or pofitive fign, ‘Itis alfo the 
mark of addition, and is read plus, or 
more; thus, a+b, or 3+5, implies 
a is added to 4, or 3 added to s. 

| before a fingle quantity is the fign of 
negation or negative exiftence, fhewing 
the quantity to which it is prefixed to be 


lefs than nothing. But between quantities’ 


it is the fign of jubtraétion,, and is read 
minus, or lefs; thus, a—6, or 8—4, 
implies 6 fubtracted from a, or 8 after 
4 has been (ubtraéted. 

“= is the fign of equality, though Des 
Cartes and fome others ufe this mark 3 ; 
thus, -a—d fignifies that a is equal to 5. 
Wolfius, and fome others, ufethe maik = 
for the identity of ratios. 

x is the fign of multiplication, fhewing 
that the quantities on each fide the fame 
are to be multiplied by one another, as 
axb is to be read a multiplied into 4; 
4x8, the prodvé& of 4 multiplied into 8. 
Wolfius and others make the fign of mul- 
tiplication a dot between the two factors ; 
thus 5.4 fignifies the product of 5 and 
4. In algebia the fign is commonly 
omitted, and the two quantities put to- 
gether ; thus d expreiies the product of 
b and d. When one or both of the 
factors are compounded of feveral letters, 
they are diftinguifhed by a line drawn 
over them; thus, the faétum of a+é 


-¢intod, is wrotedxa+b—c. Leib- 
nitz, Wolfius, and others diftinguifh the 
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compound fa&tors by including then ia 
a parenthefis thus (2+4—c) d. 

is the fign of divihon; thus, a+b 
denotes the quantity @ to be divided by 
4. Inalgebra the quotient is often ex- 


preffed like a fraction, thus, * denotes 


the quotient of a divided by 6, Wol- 
fius makes the fign of divifion two dots ; 
thus 12:4 denotes the quotient of 2 
divided by 4 == 3. If eisher the divifor 
or dividend, or both, be compoled. of 
feveral letters, for example, a4+-b—c, in- 
ftead of writing the quotient likea fraQion,] 
até 
Ce 
quantities ina parenthefis, thus (a+b) 
a 
@ is the charafter of involution; Ww 
is the character of evolution, | 
7 or are figns of majority; thus, 
aT bexpreffes that a is greaterthan 5, 
Wr or —y are figns of minority ; and 
when we would denote that @ is lefs tham 
b, we write a Sb, or a7 b. | 
wm is the charaéter of fimilitude ufed by 
Wolfius, Leibnitz, and others: itis ule 
in other authors for the difference between! 
two quantities while it is unknown which 
is the greater of the two, | 
2: is the mark of geometrical proportion} 
disjunét, and is ufually placed between 
two pair of equal ratios, as, 3:6::4:8,| 
fhews that3 is to 6 as 4 is to 8. 
++ the mark of geometrical proportion] 
continued, implies the ratio to be fill] 
carried on without interruption, as 2. 45] 
8, 16,32, 64 +> are in the fame unin= 
terrupted proportion. 
Y is7the charaéter of .radicality, and] 
fhews, according tothe index of the power] 
that is fet over it, or after it, that thel 
fquare, cube, or other root is extracted,| 
or to be extracted ; thus, / 16, or ./716] 
or / (2) £6, isthe fquare root of 164] 
Vas, the cube root of as, Gc, This cha-| 


» Wolfius includes the compound 


| 


| 


raéter fometimnes affects feveral quantities, | 
diftinguifhed by a line drawn over them 
thus, ./b+d denotes the fum of, the] 
fquare,roots of & and d. When any] 
term, or terms, of an equation are want 
ing, they are generally fupplied by one 
ay more afteriims: thus in the equation 


y+py+ip +9 
ae ie 

vanifhing, is marked with an afterifm, a 

IK AP AY , 


=o, the term + ty 
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GC EA: ™ eee A CHA 
HARACTERS ufed in aftronomy. V equiangular, or 4 an angle 
Characters of the planets, ~~ fimilar L right angle 
hh Saturn © Sun @ Moon ai equilateral A. perpendicular 


i Venus Earth ee 
e pene ; Le, ° denotes a degree 5 thus 45°, implies 
Pant les 45 degrees. ‘a minute ; thus, 50’, is 50 

; Of the figns. likin minutes. “,/”,”, denote fecdnds, thirds 
x Aries HK Leo f Sagittarius ? 
ce Capricornus © 224 fourths : and the fame chara@ers are 
% bol mm, ve iF ovaries ufed where the progreflions are by tens, 

m Gemint g Libra A 


s : as it is here by fixties. 
os Cancer m, Scorpio x Pifces. 


Of the mines, Cc vitae . 2 : ERS i grammar, rhetoric, 
& or A ed = Bianibele (_ ) parenthefis SS.T.D, doétor in | 
. $s aay wa Oiiicunk [ ] crotchet divinity ide 
%* Se: “ Oncohiin - hyphen V.D. M. minifter 
Q Quintile & Jat head _* 2pofttophe of the word of 
CT) Quartile §3 Dragon as ’ emphafis or accent God 
Td Tredecile _ & Dragon’staile + breve LL.D.do&tor of laws 
Of time, ” dialyfis J.V. D. do&tor of ci- 
A. M, ante meridiem, before the fun “caretandcircumflex vil and canon law 
comes upon the meridian. “ quotation M.D. doétor in phy- 
O, or N. noon. — ‘ tf and* references . fic 
P.M, poft meridiem, when the fun is § 2 @i¢n or diviion A.M, matter of arts 
paft the meridian. @ paragraph A.B. bachelor of arts 
HARACTERS i” commerce. F. RS, fellow of the royal fociety. 
D° ditto, the fame q's quarters For the other characters ufed in grammar, 
N°? zumero,ornum- § or s fillings fee the articles Comma, Coton, Semre 
ber d pence or deniers COLON, &e, 


F° folio, or page 15 pound weight CHARACTERS ufed in the arithmetic of in- 
R° na ‘aie  ; per,or by,as & Sinites. 


V° wero ann. by the year, « the chara&ter of an infinitefimal or 
£- orl, pounds fler- (6° cent. fluxion ; thus, +, 3, @c. exprefs the 
ling Rx rixdollar 


fluxions or differentials of the variable x 
andy ; and two, three, or more dots de- 
note fecond, third, or higher fluxions. 
M. Leibnitz, inftead of a dot, prefixes 


C or @ hundred D4 ducat 
weight, or raz P, §, pott{cript, 
pounds Se. 


HARACTRRS in chemiftry, the letter d to the variable quantity, in 
& antimony UL. jupiter, tin order to avoid the confufion of dots in the. 
# aqua fortis b faturn, lead differencing of differentials. See the ar- 
AR aqua regia ¥ mercury ticle CALCULUS DIFFERENTIALIS, 
WB balneum mariz § fublimate CHARACTERS among the autient lawyers, 
 calx viva ¥.. precipitate and in antient infcriptions. 
(2) caput mortuum —_(j) nifre : § paragraphs P. P. pater patric 
venus, copper * fal armoniac Ff digetts C. code 
© common {alt @ vitriol Scto fenatus con- C, C. confules 
¢ diftillation 4 B, fulphur fulto T. titulus ‘ 
fol, gold V fpirit of wine . Bextra Pe Be 2. as propria 
© !ol, go v’P i S.P. QR, fena- pecunia dedicavit 
CC hart’s born WRors.V.R. spirit tus populufque D. D. M. dono dedit 
C CC hart’s horn of wine rectified romanus monumentum 
calcined G ley Giver CHARACTERS in medicine and phar- 
f& mars, iron tartar macy. 
LIS: tee ed fu- aaa amalgamate. K recipe B or fs, half ofany 
r ‘ ae 
There are many more charaéters in che- Oke ana,of each ine. tits 
miftry, but thefe are the moft ufual, tha pound ora pint allo spt 
HARACTERS in geomelty and trigonometry, % an ounce coch. cochleare, a 
The charaéter [7] fquare 3 adrachm fpoonful 
of parallelifm a (1) reétangle 9 a {cruple M. manipulus, 2 
A triangle . circ _ &l grains handful \ 
W ar, I. 4B P. 


* 
is 


CHa. 
BP. a pugil 
oP. 


q. pl. as much as 
. ZE. equal quan- 


you pleafe 


$. A. according to 


tities P,P. pulvis pa- 
trum ,the jefuit’s 
art bak. 
q. s. a fufficient 
quantity 


CHARACTERS uled in mufic, and of mufical 
notes, with their proportions, are as fol- 
low, 


« 


character of a P minim - 
large & f crotchet + 

5 a long 4 f quaver £ 
. O a breve 2 € Jemiquaver is 
oa femibreve 1 § demifemiquaver - 1 


+ 4k charatter of a fharp note: this charac- 
‘ter at the beginning of a line, or fpace, 
denotes that all the notes in that line are 
to be taken a femitone higher, than in 
the natural feries ; and the fame affects 
all the oétaves above or below, though 
‘not marked? but when prefixed to any 
particular note, it fhews that note alone to 
144 be taken a femitone higher than it would 
be without fuch charaéter. 
bor 4, character of a flat note: this is 
the contrary to the other above, that is, a 
feniitone lower. 
& charaQer of a patural note: when in 


a line or feries of artificial notes, marked 
at the beginning |, or jf, the natural 


note happens to-be required, it is denoved 
by this charaéter. 


chara&ter of the treble cliff. 

oe “Anh we CMe of the mean cliff. 

| » Or bas c iff, 

r OF abit, 08 Sg OF 4» charatters of common 


——— * duple t me; fignifying the meafure of two 
7 crotche:s to be equal to two notes, of 


which four make a femibreve. 


ee Cc ¢ PD characters that diftinguith the 


movements.of common time, the firtt im- 


oe ae plying flow, the fecond quick, and the 
‘e third very quick. 

‘ 41 By By Gi 757 Characters of fimple triple 
a time, the meature of which is equal to 


thiee femibreves, or tothree minims. 

5 - 6 5 by rare ‘ 8 x . 
°, or °, or 2, characters of mixed triple 
time, where the meafure is equal to fix 
crotchets or fix quavers. 


qo OF 3, 0r5%, or f, or, charadlers of 
compound triple time. 

2, "2, 2g, OF "Z, or "3, characters 
ef thar fpecies of triple thine called the 
meafure of twelve tintess See the article 
TRIPLE. oy PONE ty 


(ea 1 


Cras 


Chara&ters of the refts or paules of time. 
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Numeral CHARACTERS ufed to exprefs 
numbers, are either letters or figures, 
The arabic charaéter, called allo the com-+ 
mon one, becaufe itis wled almoft through- 
out Europe in all forts of calculations, 
confifts of thefe ten digits, 1, 2, 35 4) 5» 
6, 7, 8, 9, 0- 

The roman numeral chara&ter confilts of 
feven majufcule letters of the roman al- 
phabet, wz. IV, X, L, C, D, M. 
The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, 
C a hundred, D five hundred, andMa 
thoufand. 

The I repeated twice makes two, IT 5] 
thrice, three, JIL; four is expreffed thug] 
IV, as I before V or X takes an unit 
from the number expreffed by thefe let- 
ters. To exprefs fix an Eis added to 
V, VI; for feven, two, VII; and fo 
eight, three, ViIT: nine is expreffed by a 
I before X, thus 1X. 

The fame remask may he made of the 
before L or C, except that the diminu 
tion is by tens ; thus. XL denotes foity 
-XC ninety, and LX fixty, The C befor 
D or M diminithes each by a hundred. 
The number five hundred is fometime 
exprefled by an I before a C inverted 
thus, [9 3 and inftead of M, which fig 
nifies-a thoufand, ap L[ is fomet mes ule 
between two C’s, the one dire@, and th 
other inverted, thus CIO, The additio 
of C and z) before or “after, raifes CIy 
by tens, thus, CCTOD, expreffes ten thou 
fand, CCCIOQO, a hundred thoufand 
The Romans alio expreffed any numbe 
of thoufands by a line drawn over an 
numeral lefs than a thoufand; thus, V 
denotes five thoufand, LX fixty thoufand 
fo likewife M is one million, MM i 
two millions, &c. | 
Some modern writers have admitted vari: 
ations in this method of. notation; th 
we And IX expreffing eight, ILCIA 

: erg ntys 


mew AS 
kighty-nine, A, or Y/ denoting JQQ, and 
ce or & ftanding: for Cl)3 whence 

>€ ten thoufand, YY YP twenty thou- 
fand. 

The Greeks had three ways of exprefling 
numbers: firlt, every letter according to 
its place in the alphabet, denoted a num- 
ber, from #, one, to m, twenty-four, 
2. The alphabet was divided into eight 
units, @ one, B two, » three, &c, into 
eight tens, + ten, x twenty, a thirty, &e. 
and eight hundreds, gone hundred, « two 
hundred, + three hundred, @c. 4. 1 ttood 
for one, Il (osJ€) five, A (dice) ten, H 
(‘Hxalov) a hundred, x (xiAiz) a thoufand, 
M (#uziz) ten thouiand; and when the 
Jetter m inclofed any of thefe, except I, 
it fhewed the inclofed letter to be five 


dred, Bx] five thoutand, [Mj nfty thou- 
fand, 


The hebrew numerals confifted of their 
alphabet divided into nine units; thus, 
None, 3 two, &c, nine tens; thus, 
9 ten, “ytwenty, &e.nine hundreds; thus, 
*) one hundred, "two hundred, &c. and 
“| five hundred, [3 fix hundred, 9 feven 
hundred, f eight hundred, 4 nine hun- 
dred. They expreffed thoufands by the 
word Lyne, with the other numerals pre- 
fixed to fignify the number of thoufands : 


thus, TFN two thoufand, DN) 
three thoufand, &c, 

French CHARACTER, ufed in the chamber 
of accounts, and by perfons concerned in 
the management of the revenue, is, pro 
perly fpeaking, nothing elfe than there 
man numerals, in letters that arenot ma 
jufeule: thus, inftead of exprefling fifty. 
fix by LVI, they denote it by tmuller 
charagters Iv}. 


‘ 


CHARACTER, in natufal hiftory. Sce the 
article GENUS. 4 
CHARACTERS, among printers. See the 


articles LETTER and CORRECTION, 

CHARACTERS upon tomb-flones, 

S. V. Sifte viator, 7. ¢. Stop travel'er, 

M.S, Memoriz facrum, 7. ¢, Sacred to 
the memory. 

D. M, Diis manibus. 

TH 8. Jefus. 

X.P. achiarafter found inthe catacombs 

in Italy, about the meaning of which au- 

thors are not agreed. See CATACOMB, 

CHARACTER, in epic and dramatic poetry, 

that which is peculiar in the manners of 

‘any perfon, and diftinguithes him from 

all others. 
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times its value; as JA] fifty, [HT five hun-. 
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The poetical charafter, fays Mr. Boffu, 
is not properly any particular virtue or 
quality, but a comipofition of feveral 
which are mixed together, in a different 
degree, according to the neceflity of 
the fable, and the unity of the action : 
there muft be one, however, to reign over 
all the reft, and this muft be found in 
fome degree in every part, This firft 
guality in Achilles is wrath, in Ulyffes 
difimulation, and in Af®neas mildnefs. 
But as thefe characters cannot be alone, 
they mult be accompanied with others to 
embellifi them, as far as they are capa 
ble, either by hiding their defeéts, asin the 
anger of Achilles, which is palliated by 
extraordinary valour; or ‘by making 
them center in fome folid yirtue, as in 
Ulyffes, whofe diffimulation makes a part 
of his prudence ; and in /Eneas, whofe 
mildnefs is employed in a fubmiffion to 
the will of the gods. In the making up 
of which union, it is to be obferved, the 
poets have joined together fuch qualiti s 
as are by nature the moft compatible, 
valour with anger, piety with mildnefs, 
ard prudence with dufimulation, The 


fable required prudence in Ulyffes, and | 
piety in A®neas; in this, therefore, the 


poets were not left to their choice: but 
Homer might have made Achilles a cow- 
ard, without abating any thing from the 
juftnefs of his fable; fo that it was the 
neceffity of adorning his charaéter that 
obliged him to make him valiant: the. 
charaéter, then, of a hero in the epic 
poem is compounded of three forts of qua~ 
lities, the firft effential to the fable; the 
fecond embellifhments of the firft; and 
valour, which fultains the other two,” 
makes the third. . ; er 


unity of the fable; for this purpofe a 
perfon fhould be the fame from the begin- 
ning to the end ; not that he is always to 


‘betray the fame fentiments or one paffion, 


but that he fliould never fpeak nor aét in= 
confiftently with his fundamental cha- 
rafter. For inftance, the weak may fome~- 
times fally into a warmth; and the breaft 
of the paffionate be calm; a change, which 
often introduces in the drama a very af- 
fe€ting variety : but if the natural difpoe 
fition of the former was to be seprefented 
as botiterous, and that of the latter mild 
and foit, they would both aét out of cha- 
racter, and contradiét, their perfons. 
‘True characters are fuch as we truly and 
really fee in men, or may exift without 
any contradigtion to mature: no man 
4B2 queftions 


ia 


Unity of charaéter is as neceffary as the — fh, ’ 


Baye) 2 


hg 


ne 
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queftions but there have been men as ge- 
nerous and as good as féneas, as pal- 
fionate and as violent as Achilles, as pru- 
dent and wife as Ulyffes, as impious and 
atheiftical as Mezentius, and as amorous 
and paffionate as Dido : all thefe charac- 
ters, therefore, are true, and nothing 
but juft imitations of nature. On the con- 
trary, a character is falfe, when an author 
fo feigns it, that one can fee nothing like 
it in the order of nature, wherein he de- 
figns it fhall ftand: thefe characters fhould 
be wholly excluded from a poem, becaufe 
tranfgrefling the bounds of probability 
and reafon, they meet with no belief from 
the readers. ‘They are figtions of the 
poet’s brain, not imitations of nature ; 
and yet all poetry effentiaily confis in an 
imitation of nature. 

CHARACTER is allo ufed by divines, efpe- 
cially thofe of the romifh church, for an 
indelible mark which the facraments of 
baptifm, confirmation, and ordination 
leave behind them, in thofe who receive 
them. 

Dr. Forbes, in frenic. lib. ii. cap. 11. ex- 
plains the fenfe of the antients touching 
the indelible chara&ter in a man that is 
depofed, by which he is diftinguifhed from 
other laymen : but to make this diftinc- 
tion, it is not neceffary, there fhould be 
any form impreffed, but a tranfient ac, 
that is long ago patt, is fufficient, viz, 
that he was once a perfon ordained, The 
character that remains in a depofed per- 
fon, is not the chara&er of any prefent 
office or power, but only fome footftep or 
mark of an honour that is paft, and of a 
power that he once had; by which foot- 
~ ftep he is diftinguifhed from other laymen 
who never were ordained ; and may, af- 

_ter a fufficient penance performed, if he 
be found fit, and the advantage of the 
church fo require, bereftored again with- 
out a new ordination. 

CHARACTERISTIC, in a general fenfe, 
a peculiar mark, or character, whereb 
a perfon or thing is diftinguifhed from 
ail aeaa. 
Grammarians ufe the term chara“teriftic, 
in a more limited fenfe, for the principal 
letter of a verb, preferved through all its 
moods, and tenfes, derivatives and com- 
pounds ; fuch is the letter qw in the word 
brew. 

The chara&teriftic letter is of moft ufe in 

the formation of greek verbs, as being al- 

ways the fame in the correfponding tenfes 

of the fame conjugation, that is, in thofe 

formed from the prefent, tuture, or pre- 
8 


terit, See the articles Vers, Moop, 
TENSE, &e. 

CHARACTERISTIC of a logarithm, the fame 
with its index or exponent. 


CHARACTERISTIC of acurve, inthe high-| 


er geometry, a re¢tilinear right-angled 
triangle, whofe hypothenufe makes a part 
of the curve, not fenfibly different from a 
right line, 
It is fo called, becaufe curve lines are 
ufed to be diftinguifhed hereby. 

CHARADRIUS, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds of the order of the f{colopaces, 
the charaéters of which are thefe: the 
beak is fhort, of a cylindrical or rounded 
fhape, and obtufe at the extremity ; and 
there are only three toes on each foot, 
which are connected together. 
To this genus belong, 1. The plover 
variegated with black and yellow. 2. The 
green plover. 3, The morinellus of au- 
thors. 4. The hiaticula, or fea-lark. 
5- The lahul, or lapland-plover, with a 
reddifh-brown belly, the upper part of 
the head blackifh, and the neck, back, 
wings, and tail grey, variegated with 
{pots of red. 

CHARAG, the tribute which the chriftians 
and jews pay to the grand fignier, 
It is generally a piftole a head, and fome- 
times four crowns, The chriftians who 


come to travel in Turky, pay it at the 
firft town they arrive at: others begin to | 
pay it at nine or fixteen years old; but — 
women, ‘priefts, rabbins, and religious, — 


are exempted, 
CHARAX, in ichthyology, the name by 


which feveral authors call the cyprinus, — 
with twenty rays in the back-fin, and | 


with the fide-line ftraight. 


CHARBON, in the manege, that little | 


black {pot or mark which remains after 
a large fpot in the cavity of the corner 
teeth of a horfe: about the feventh or 
eighth year, when the cavity fills up, the 
tooth being fmooth and equal, it is faid 
to be rafed. 


CHARCAS, the fouthern divifion of Pe-— 


ru, in South America, remarkable for 
the filver-mines of Potofi. 


CHARCOAL, a kind of fuel, confitting of | 


half-burnt wood, much ufed by artificers 


of different profeflions ; and that not on- 


ly as fuel, but for polifhing brafs or cop- 
per plates, &c. 
The beft charcoal for common ufes is that 
made of oak ; but in the manufa&ture of 
gunpowder they commonly ufe charcoal 
made of alder, See GUNPOWDER. 
Charceal, by reafon of the humidity of 
the 


the wood being moftly difMfipated and ex- 
haled in the fire, wherein it is prepared, 
makes a ftrong clear fire without {moke. 
The Philofophical Tranfa@tions give an 
account of fome microfcopical obferva- 
tions upon charcoal ; which is found to 
contain a furprizing number of pores, 
difpofed in order, and traverfing length- 
wife: in a piece, the 18th part of an 
inch long, Dr. Hook reckoned r50 pores; 
whence he concludes, that in one of an 
inch diameter there are not lefs than 
5)724,000 pores, fo that there is no piece 
of charcoal, how long foever, but may 
be eafily blown through. If a piece be 
broke pretty fhort, it may be feen through 
by a microfcope. Itis to this prodigious 
number of pores, that the blacknefs of 
charcoal is owing 3 for the rays of light, 
ftriking on the charcoal, are received and 
abforbed in its pores, inftead of being re- 
fleted ; whence the body mutft of neceffity 
appear black ; blacknefs in a body being 
no more than want of refleétion, 

The vapour of charcoal or fea-ccal, in 
aclofe room, is fatal. It is the more dan- 
gerous, becaule it comes without any ill 
fmell, and fteals on by little and little, 
caufing only a faintnefS, without any 
manifeft ftrangling. 

The effect, no doubt, is wrought by the 
in{piffation of the air ; or rather by de+ 
ftroying its elaftic power. 

CHARDS of artichaaks, in gardening, the 
leaves of fair artichoak-plants, tied and 
wrapped up in ftraw all over, but the top, 
during the autumn and winter; this 
makes them grow white, and lofe fome 
of their bitternefs, 

Cuarps of beets, white beets covered over 
with dry dung, during the winter feafon, 
when they produce large tops, with a 
downy cotton fhoot,which is the true chard 
to be ufed in pottages, intermefles, &c. 

CHARENTE, a river of France, which, 
arifing in the Limofin, runs weftward by 
Angoulefme and Saintes, falling into the 
bay of Bifcay, oppofite to the ifle of 
Oleron, 

CHARENTON, the name of two towns 
in France, the one upon the Marmaude, 
in the Bourbonois ; the other in the ifle 
of France, near the confluence of the 
Marne with the Seine, about three miles 
fouth-eaft of Paris: ealt longitude 2° 30’, 
and north latitude 48% 4.5/. 

CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity of 
gunpowder and ball, wherewith a gun Is 
loaded for execution, 


CHA 


The rule for charging large pieces, in 
war, are, that the piece be firft cleaned 
or fcoured within fide; that the proper 
quantity of powder be next driven in, and 
rammed down : care however being tas 
ken, that the powder, in ramming, be 
not bruifed, becaufe that weakens its ef= 
fect ; that a little quantity of paper, hay, 
lint, or the like, be rammed over it ; and 
that the ball or fhot be intruded, 

If the ball be red-hot, a tampion, or 
trencher of green wood, is to be driven 
in before it. 

The weight of the powder neceffary for a 
charge is commonly in a fubduple pro~ 
portion to that of the ball. See the articles 
Cannon, Gun, SHor, Ca.isEr, 
PROJECTILES, &c, 

CHARGE, in heraldry, is applied to the fi- 
gures reprefented on the efcutcheon, by 
which the bearers are diftinguifhed frona 
one another; and it is to be obferved, 
that too many charges are not fo honour-~ 
able as fewer, 


CHARGE, in the manege, a preparation, . 


or ointment, of the confiftence of a thick, 
decoction, applied to the fhoulder-plaits, 
inflammations, and fprains, of horfes: the: 
parts affected are rubbed and chaffed 
with this compofition, after which they 
fhouild be covered with finking paper. 


¢ 


This unguent is made up of honey, oil, — 


greafe, turpentine, and fometimes lees of 
wine, and other matters. 
Charges are outward applications to the 
bodies of horfes, &c. and are prepared 
divers ways, according to the nature of 
the difeafe, 

CHARGE, or OVERCHARGE, in painting, 
an exaggerated reprefentation of any per- 
fon, wherein the likenefs is preferved, 


$ 


but withal ridiculed. Few painters have — 


the genius to fucceed in thefe charges ¢ 
the method is, to pick out and heighten 
fomething amifs in the face, whether b 
way of defect or redundancy ; thus, if 
nature has given a mana _ nofea little 
larger than ordinary, the painter falls in 
with her, and makes the nofe extrava- 
gantly long ; and fo in other places, | 

CHARGE of lead denotes a quantity of. 
thirty-fix pigs. See the article Pic. 

CHARGED, in heraldry, A fhield carry- 
ing fome imprefs or figure, is faid to be 
charged therewith ; fo alfo when one 
bearing, or charge, has another figure 
added upon it, it is properly faid to be 
charged, 

CHARGED CYLINDER, in the art of war, 

is 


yes 
C HA 
is that part of the chace of the gun where 
the powder and ball are contained. 
CHARIENTISM, xzesiiomO, in wheto- 
ric, a figure wherein a taunting expref- 
fion is foftened by a jeft. 
CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a 
feat behind, with a ftool, at moit, before. 
See the articles Coacu and Cabasu. 
The chariots of the antients, chiefly ufed 
in war, were called by the feveral names 
biga, triga, Gc. according to the num- 
ber of horfes applied to draw them. By 
this fort of martial machine may be un- 
derftood either cart, coach, chariot, 
chaife, or any other vehicle mowing on 
wheels: thefe were not only contrived for 
fervice, but ornament, being richly em- 
boffed with gold and oiler metals, and 
Jikewife adorned with curious hengings. 
Every chariot carried two men, who were 
probably the warrior. and the charioteer ; 
and we read of feveral men of note and 
valour employed in driving the chariot. 
When the warriors came to encounter in 
clofe fight, they alighted out of the cha- 
riot, and fought on foot ; but when they 
were weary, which often happened, by 
 yeafon of their armour, they retired into 
their chariot, and thence annoyed their 
enemies with darts and miffive weapons. 
Thefe chariots were made fo ftrong, that 
they laited for feveral gcnerations, 
Befides this fort, we find frequent men- 
tion of the currus falcati, or thole chariots 
armed with hooks, or icythes, with which 
whole ranks of foldiers were cut off toge- 
ther, if they had not the art of avoiding 
the danger; thefe were not only uled by 
the Perfians, Syrians, Egyptians,’ @c. 
but we find them among our britrfh an- 
‘eeltors. The defcriptions which the an- 
tients give us of thefe chariots, is much 
after the following manner : the beam to 
which the horfes were faftened, was arm- 
ed with pikes, having iron points tothem, 
which projected forwards; the yokes of 
the horfes had Jikewi‘e two long points of 
three cubits ; to the axle tree were alfo 
fixed bow/{prits, armed at the extremities 
with feythes, which tore every thing they 
met with to pieces: the driver’s feat was 
a kind of littie tower, made of very folid 
wood, raifed breaft high ; the charioteer 
was armed all over, and covered with 
iron, Thefe chariots were fometimes fo 


Jarge as to hold feveral men, well armed, . 


who fought with darts and arrows. 
Triumpbal CHARLOT #vas one of the prin- 

cipal ornaments of the roman celebration 

of a victory. See the article TRIUMPH, 
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The roman triemphal chariot was genes 
rally made of ivory, round likea tower, 
or rather of a cylindrical figure; it was 
fometimes gilt at the top, and ornament- 
ed with crowns ; and, to reprefent a vic- 
tory more naturally, they ufed’to fain it 
with blood. It was ufually drawn by 
four white horfes, but oftentimes by li- 
ong, elephants, tygeis, bears, leopards, 
dogs, &c. 

Sailing CHARIOT. Maurice of Naffau, 
prince of Orange, who made a confider- 
able figure in Holland againft the Sp3- 
niards, had achariot, which, inftead of 
horfes, was driven by the winds 

CHARISIA, in hzathen antiquity, a noc- 
turnal feitival, kept in honour of the 
graces, and conhding chiefly of dancing 3 
only that !weet-meats, called likewife 
char fia, were diftr.buted among thofe 
prefent, 

CHARISTIA, a feftival of the antient 
Romans, celebrated in the month of Fe- 
bruary, wherein the relations by blood 
and marriage met, in order to preferve 
a good correfpondence; and that, if there 
happened to be any difference among 
them, it might be the more eafily accom-~ 
modated, by the good humour and mirth 
of the entertainment. 

CHARISTICARY, among the Greeks, 
akind of donatary, or commendatary, 
who enjoyed the revenue of an hofpitai, 
or monaftery, without being accountable 
to any perfon. See COMMENDAM and 
ABBOT. 

CHARITATIVE aid or fubfidy, in the 
canon law, a moderate allowance which 
a council grants a bifhop, upon any ur- 
gent occafion, as when his revenues will 
not hear his expences to a council, &c. 

CHARITY, among divines, one of the 
three grand theological virtues, confifting 
in the love of God and of ovr neighbour, 
or the habit and difpofition of loving God 
with all our heart, and our neighbour as 
ourselves, 

CHARITY, among moral ffs, is ufed for the 
effect of a moral virtue, and confifts in 
fupplying the neceffities of others, whe- 
ther with money, counfel, affiftance, or 
the like. 

Crarity of our lady, in churchehiftory, a 
religious order in France, which, though 
charity was'the principal motive of their 
union, grew, in length of time, fo dil- 
orderly and irregular, that their order 
dwindled, and at laft became extinét. 
There is ftill/at Paris a religious order 
of women, called nuns hofpitailers of the 

' charity 


eos: 
charity of our lady, The religious of 
this hofpital were by vow obliged to ad- 
rminitter to the neceffities of the poor and 
the fick, but thofe only women. 

CuHariry of St. Hippolitus, a religious con- 
gregation founded, about the end of the 
XVith century, by one Bernardin Alva- 
rez, a Mexican, in honour of St. Hippo- 
litus the martyr, patron of the city of 
Mexico; and approved by pope Gre- 
gory XIII. 

CHARITY-SCHOOLS, are schools erected 
and maintained by various parifhes, by 
the voluntary contributions of the in- 
habitants, for teaching poor-children to 
read, write, and other neceffary parts of 
education. In molt charity-fchools the 
children are likewile cloathed and put 
out to trades, fervies, &c, on the fame 
charitable foundation. 

The charity-{chools which have been 
erected of late years in London, are the 
greateft inftance of public fpirit the age 
has produced ; but indeed when we con- 
fider how long this fort of beneficence 
has been on foot, we mult acknowledge 
it israther from the good management 
of thofe inftitutions, than from the num- 
ber and value of the benefalions to them, 
that they make fo greata figure: one 
would almoft think it impoffible that in 
the year 1711, being fourteen years from 
the firft inftitution, there fhould not have 
been five thoufand pounds, beftowed in 
gifts this way, nor fixteen hundred chil- 
dren, including males and females, put 
out to methods of induttry. 

OF late; indeed, thefe charities have in- 
creafed, and there are now few parifhes 
in and about London, without their cha- 
rity-(chools; befides the vaft number of 
them fpread throughout the moft confider- 
able towos of England and Wales, and 
the nume:ous inttitutions of that kind 
all over Scotland. 

CHARKING, or CHaRRinG, the making 
of charcoal. See CHARCOAL. 

CHARLATAN, or CHaRLETAN, an em- 
piric, or quack, who retails his medicines 
on a public ftage, and draws the people 
about him with his buffooneries, feats of 
aftirity, &c. See the article EMPIRIC. 

CHARLEMONT, a town of the province 
of ‘Namur, in the aultrian Netherlands, 
about eighteen miles fouth of Namur: 
eait longitude 4° 40’, and north jatitude 
Sauidio 

CHARLEMONT is alfo the name of a town 
of Irsland, fituated on the iiver Black- 
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water, in the county of Armagh, and 
province of Ulfter, about fix miles fouth- 
eaft of Dungannon; welt longit. 6° 50’) 
and north lat. 50° 16’. 
CHARLEROY, a ftrong town in the pro- 
vince of Namur, in the auftrian Nether- 
lands, fituated on the river Sambre, about 
nineteen miles weft of Namur: eatt lon- 
gitude 4° 20’, and north latitude 50° 30”. 


CHARLES’s-CAPE, a promontory of » 


Virginia, in north America, forming the 
northern head-land of the ttreight that 
enters the bay of Cheafepeak. 
CHARLES’s-CAPE is alfo the name of a 
head-land on the fouth-weft part of the 
{treight entering into Hudfon’s bay. 
CHARLEs s-FORT, a fortrefs in the county 
of Cork, and province of Munfter, in 
Treland, fituated at the mouth of Kinfale- 
harbour ; weft longitude 8° 20’, and 
north latitude 53° 21’. 
CHARLEs'’s-TOWN, the capital of South 
Carolina, in North America, fituated on 
a peninfula formed by Afhley and Cooper 


rivers, the former of which is navigable 

for fhips twenty miles above the towns _ 

welt. long, 79°, and north lat. 32° go/. 4 
CHARLES’s-WAIN, in altronomy, feven ftars ~ 


* 


in the conftellation called urfa major, or 
the great bear. See the article Ursa. 


CHARLETON, an ifland at the bottom of — 


Hudfon’s-bay, in North America, fubject : 
to Great Britain: weft longitude 80°, 
and north latitude 52° 30%. 


CHARLEVILLE, a town of Ireland, in 


the county of Cork, and province of Ul- _ 
ficr, about thirty miles north of Cork 5 _ 
weit long. 8° 38’, arnd north Jat. 52° 13’. 

CHARLEVILLE 18 alfo a town of Cham- 
paign, in France, about thirty-five miles 
north-weft of Rheims ; eaft long. 4° 35, 

“and north lat. 49° 45’. 

CHARLOCK, the englih name of a plane 
called by botanifts rapifirum, or crambe. 
See the article CRAMBE. 

Charlock is a very troublefome weed in - 
corn-fields, where we find two fpecies of 
it very common, viz. one with a yellow 
flower, and the other with a white one. 
To prevent its growth, the farmers mix 
horfe dung with their cow-dung ufed in 
manure, as the laft 1s very apt to breed 
the charlock, When a field of barley is. 
much infefted with it, they mow it down 
in May, when in flower, taking care enly 
to cut it fo low as juft to take off ihe tops 
of the leaves of the barley. 

CHARM, a term derived from the latin 
carmen, a verfe, and ufed to denote £ 

magic 
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magic power, or fpell, by which, with 
the affiftance of the devil, forcerers and 
witches were fuppofed to do wonderful 
tings, far furpafling the power of na- 
ture. Thefe things are now fufficiently 
exploded. See the articles Macic, 
Carmen, AMULET, Ge, 
~ CHARNEL, or CHARNEL-HOUSE,a kind 
of portico, or gallery, ufually in or near 
a church-yard, over which were antiently 
Jaid the bones of the dead, after the flefh 
was wholly confumed, 
Charnel-houfes are now ufually adjoining 
to the church. 

CHAROLLES, a town of Burgundy, in 
France, about thirty-feven miles feaik 
weit of Challons on the Soan; eaft lon- 

itude 4° 6’, and north lat. 46° 25’. 

CHARRE, or GILT CHARRE, a trutta- 
ceous fith, called by many carpio, and 

~ gseckoned by Artedi a fpecies of falmon, 
Tefs than a foot in length, with five rows 
of teeth in its palate. 

- Red CHARRE, is likewife a fpecies of fal- 
mon, called by authors umbla minor: it 
is much of the fame fize with the former, 
with the belly-fin red, and the under jaw 

__ a little longer than the upper one. 

CHARRING. See CHARKING,’ 


CHART, or sEa-CHarT, an hydrogra+ 


phical map, or a projection of fome parts 

of the earth’s fuperficies in plano, for the 

ule of navigators. 

Charts differ very confiderably from geo- 
graphical or land maps, which are of no 
ufe in navigation. Nor are fea- charts all 

of the fame kind, fome being what we 

call plain-charts, others mercator-charts, 
and others globular-charts. 
Plain-CuarTs is a reprefentation of fome 
- part of the fuperficies of the terraqueous 
' globe, in which the meridians are fuppof- 
ed parallel to each other, the parallels of 
Katitude at equal diftances, and confe- 
. quently the degrees of latitude and lonyi- 
tude every where equal to each other. — 
Fo confirudt a plain CuarT, that fhali con- 
tain from five degrees north, to five de- 
grees fouth latitude ; and from fix degrees 
eaft, to fix degrees weft longitude; draw 
the meridian A B (plate XL. fig. 5.) and 
~. divideit into as many equal parts as there 
are degrees of latitude, which in this 
cafe are ten: at right angles to the me- 
ridianA B, draw the lines A D and BC, 
which will reprefent the parallels of five 
degrees’ north and five fouth latitude ; 
and fet off in each the number of degrees 
it mutt contain, in this cafe twelve, of 


’ 
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ae fame length with the degrees of lati- 

tude, 

Through the feveral divifions of the right 

lines AD and BC dyaw right lines, 

which will reprefent fo many meridians 

in the chart. ‘Through the feveral divi- 

fions of the line AB, draw right lines 

parallel to AD, or BC, which will 
reprefent fo many parallels of latitude. 

If you divide each of the right angles 

A, B, C, D, into eight equal parts, and 

draw lines from the angular points 

through the feveral divifions of the arches, 
they will reprefent the rumb-lines upon 
the chart, which are of ufe in finding 
the bearing of places from each other = 
but to avoid the confufion which attends 

a multiplicity of lines, the rumb lines 

from but one angle are delineated. 

For the ufe of this chart, fee the article 

NAVIGATION. 

Mercator’s CHART, is that where the meri- 
dians are ftraight lines paraliel to each 
other, and equidiftant ; the parallels are 
alfo ftraight lines, and parallel to each 
other: but the diftance between them in- 
creafes from the equinoétial towards ei- 
ther pole, in the ratio of the fecant of the 
latitude to the radius. 

If the fuperficies of the terreftrial globe 
be fuppofed to be taken off, and extend- 
ed ona plane, fo as to make the meridi- 
ans parallel to each other, and the de- 
grees of longitude every where equal, 
it is eafy to conceive that it muft be pro- 
duétive of moft notorious errors ; for an 
ifland in latitude 60°, where the ra- 
dius of the parallel is only equal to one 
half of the radius of the equator, will 
have itslength from eaft to weft diftort- 
ed in a double ratio to what it was on 
the globe; that is, its length from eaft 
to weft, in comparifon of its breadth 
from north to fouth, will be reprefented 
ina double proportion to what it really 
is: whence it follows, that in. whatever 
proportion the degrees of any parailel are 
increafed or diminifhed, by a projection 
in plano, the degrees of longitude ought 
to be increafed or diminifhed in the fame 
ratio; for otherwile the true bearings and 
diftances of places will be loft, as in the 
cafe of the plain-chart, where the degrees 
of latitude and longitude are all equal. 
Though this projection is generally called 
Mercator’s projection, yet our country- 
man, Mr. Wright, had long before in- 
vented it, demonftrated its ufe, and 
flewn a ready way of conftructing it, by 
inlarging 
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fnlarging the meridian line, by a conti- 
nued addition of fecants: but neither of 
thefe gentlemen is thought the original 
author of it, as being hinted by Ptolemy 
about two thoufand years ago. 
The manner of confirufting this projection. 
Let AB (plate XLI. fig. 1.) be an 
arch of the equator, intercepted between 
any two meridians as AP, BP, meeting 
in P, the pole of the fphere, whofe center 
is C. Upon the points-A and B, erect 
the perpendiculars AH and BI, and 
let DE reprefent an arch of any parallel 
contained between the fame meridians. 
Draw CA and CB, KD and KE, per- 
pendicular to PC; through D and E 
draw-C F, CG, and join FG; laftly, 
let fail the perpendicular DL. 
Now the arch of the equator AB is to 
the fimilar arch of the parallel DE, as 
AC is to DK, or as the radius to the 
co-fine of the latitude AD. Suppofe 
now the meridians AP, BP, to be in 
part projected into the perpendiculars 
A Hand BI, then willthe arch D E be 
projected into the arch FG=AB; but 
in this cafe D FE, the natural length of the 
arch, isto FG its protracted length, as 
the radius C D to the fecint of the lati- 
tude CF, or as the co-fine LC to the 
radius CD; for as CF: AC=CD:: 
DC:LC. Hence it follows that the 
degrees of Jatitude in Mercator’s chart, 
increafe in proportion of the fecant of the 
latitude to the radius. 
For the conftruction and ufes of Merca- 
tor’s chart, fee Mercator’s SAILING. 
Globular CHART, a meridional projection, 
wherein the diftance of the eye from the 
plane of the meridian, upon which the 


projection is made, is fuppofed to be equal - 


to the fine of the angle of 45°. ‘This 
projection comes the neareft of all to the 
nature of the globe, becaufe the meridi- 
ans therein are placed at equal diltances ; 
the parallels alfo are nearly equidiftant, 
and confequently the feveral parts of the 
earth have their proper proportion of 
magnitude, diftance ang fituation, nearly 
the fame as on the globe itfelf. 

Chorographic CHarTs, defcriptions of par- 
ticular countries. See CHOROGRAPHY. 

Heliographic CHARTS, deferiptions of the 
body of the fun, and of the maculz or 
fpots obferved in it. See the articles 
Facuta, Macutaz, andSun, 

Hydrographic CHarTs, theets of large pa- 
per, whereon feveral parts of the land and 
fea are defcribed, with their refpective 
eoalts, harbours, founds, flats, rocks, 

Vou. I, 
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thelves, fands, @c. together with the 
longitude and latitude of each place, and 
the points of the compais. See the article 
CHartT, or SEA CHaRT, fupra. _ 

Selenograpbic CHARTS, particular defcrips 
tions of the {pots, appearances, and ma- 
cule of the moon. See the article Hes 
liographic CHARTS, fupra. 

Topographic, CHaRTs, draughts of fome 
fmall parts of the earth only, or of fome 
particular places, without regard to its 
relative fituation, as London, York, &e, 

CHARTA emporeTica, in pharmacy, 
@c.a kind of paper made very foft and 
porous, ufed to filter withal. : 

CHARTA, in antient cuftoms, is not only 
pled for a charter, but alfo for a ftatute. 
See CHARTER and STATUTE. 

CHARTA-MAGNA, an antient inftrument, 
containing feveral privileges and liberties 
granted to the church and ftate by Ed- 
ward the confeffor, together with others 
relating to the feudal laws of William 
the conqueror, granted by Henry I. all 
confirmed by the fucceeding princes. See 
the article MAGNa-CHARTA. 

CHARTA PARDONATIONIS SE DEFENe 
DENDO, is the form of a pardon fora 
man’s flaying another in his own de- 
fence. 

CHARTA PARDONATIONIS UTLAGARIA, 
the form of a pardon for a man that is 
out-lawed, 

CHARTA SIMPLEX, is a fingle deed, or 
deed-pole. See the article DEED. - 

CHARTER, in law, a written infirument 
or evidence of things acted between one 
perfon and another. 

Charters of private perfons, are deeds 
and inftruments for the conveyance of | 
Jands, @c, Here the purchafer of land 
fhall have all the charters and deeds, as 
incident to the fame, and for the maine 
tenance of his title. But this is under- 
ftood where the feoffer is not bound toa 
general warranty of the land. . 

Great CHARTER, MAGNA-CHARTER, See 
the article MAGNA-CHARTA. 

CHARTER Of the king, is where the king 
makes a grant to any perfon or body po- 
litic, as a charter of exemption, of ‘prie 
vilege, pardon, @e. : y 

CHarTer of the foreft, that wherein the 
laws of the fore(t are comprifed and elta- 
blifhed. See the article FOREST. 

CHARTER-HOUSE. See CHARTREUSE. 

CHARTER-LAND, fuch land as a perfon 
holds by charter, that is, by evidence in 
writing, otherwife termed free-hold, See 
the article FRES-HOLD, 
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CHARTER-PARTY, in commerce, a deed or 
writing indented, that is, made between 
merchants and (eafaring men, concerning 
their merchandize and m ritime affairs, 
A charter-party of affrerghtment, fettles 
the ag cement in relation to the freight 
of a fhip and cargo, between the mer- 
chant and commander or mafter of the 
veffel. It binds the mafter to deliver the 
cargo in good condition at the place of 
difcharge, &c. 

In thofe charter-parties, if the dangers of 
‘the fea are excepted, it has ben adjudged 
that fuch exception extends as welj to 
any danger upon the fea from pirates or 
men of war, as to common dangers by 
fhipwreck, tempelts, &c. 

The charter-party differs from a bill o 
Joading, in that the firft is for the iotire 
freight or lading, and that for bo h go- 
ing and returning: whereas the latter is 
only for a part of the freight, or at moft 
only for the voyage one way. 

‘The common law always conftrues char- 
ter parties, as near as may be, ‘according 
to the intention and defign of them, and 
not according to the literal fenfe, And, 
if the mafter of a fhip enters intoa char- 
ter-paity for himfelf, and owners, the 
mafter in that cafe may releafe the freigh- 
ters, without ad ie with the owners ¢ 
though if the o 
ait | fips whereof A. B.is matter, and 
he only covenants: at the bottom, and 
fubscribes his nz 
not bind or affe the owners of the fhip; 
but their releafe, on the other hand fhall 
bind and include him. See FREIGHT. 
CHARTIS REDDENDIs, in law,a writ 
that Jies againft a perfon, who having 
charters of feoffment delivered to him to 
keep, afterwards refules to deliver them. 
CHAR TOPHYLAX, the name of an offi- 
cer of the church of Conftantinople, who 
attends at the door of the rails when the 
facrament is adminiftered, and gives no- 
tice tothe \priefts to come to the holy 
table. He reprefents the patriarch upon 
the bench, tries all ecclefiaftical caufes, 
keeps all the marriage regifters, affifts at 
the confecration of bifhops, and prefents 
the bifhop elect at the folemnity, and like- 
wife ali other fubordinate clergy. 
CHARTRES, a Jarge city of France, in 
the province of Orxleanois, fituated on the 
river Eure, about forty-two miles fouth- 
weft of Paris; eaft long. 1° 32’, north 
Jat. 48° 27’. 

It is a bifhop’s fee, 
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GRAND, & celebrated monaftery, the cr- 
pital of all the convents of the carthufian 
monks, fitusted on a fteep rock in the 
middle of a large foreft of fir-trees, about 
{even miles north -eaft of Grenoble, in the 
province of Dauphine, in France; eatt 
long. 5° 50’, north lat. 45° 20%. Seethe 
article CARTHUSIANS, 

From this mother convent, a}] the others 
of the fame crder take their name3 
among which was the chartreufe of Lon- 
don, corruptly called the charter-houle, 
now converted into an hofpital, called 
from its founder Sutton’s hofpital, and 
endowed with a revenue of 60001. per 
aun. 

H-re are maintained eighty decayed 
gentlemen, not under fifty years of age: 
alio forty four boys are maintained, edu- 
cate, and fitted either jor the univer- 
fity or tades. Thole tent to the univer- 
fity, have an exhibition of 201. a year 
each for eight years 5 the reft are put ito 
trades: the governors of this hofpital are 
fixteen in number, ail perfons of the firlk 
diftin&tion, and take their turns in the no- 
mination of penfioners and tcholars, 
chartularius, an offi- 
cer in the latin church, aniwering to the 
chartophylax of the Greeks. See the ar- 
ticle CHARTOPHYLAX. 

a rock in the ftrait of 
Meffina, between Italy and Sicily, much 
celebrated in the writings of antient poets. 


here his releafe will CHARyBD!S is alfo an ‘appellat’ on given 


by Dr. Plot to certain openings in the 
bottom of the fea, whereby the water is 
conveyed to the origin or fources of 
{prings, rivers, &c. 

The fluxus mofchonicus, or maalftrome 
on the coalt of Norway, is fuppofed to be 
owing to fome fuch fubterranean in- 
draught 3 and it is advanced alfo, that 
the Mediterranean fea could not be emp- 
tied of the valt quantities of waters it 
receives, but miuft overflow the Jand of 
Egypt, unlefs fwailowed by fome fuch 
charybdis, which is either in fome part of 
the bafon of that fea, or near the mouth 
of it; in which cafe, it may be the oc- 
cafion of that ftrong under-current, de- 
fcribed by all thofe who have treated of 
this fea, Animmenfe charybdis, placed 
near the Strait’s mouth, may be hid under 
the immenfity of waters there; but as it 
would abforb the deep waters continual- 
Jy, and that in large quantities, it would ' 
neceflarily caufe fuch an under-current 
there. 


ee en or CyHarTREuSE CHASE, a great quantity of ground lying 


Open 
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epen and privileged for wild beafts and 
wild fowl. Such is Endfield-chale, 

A chate differs from a foreft, inafmuch 
as it may be in the hands of a fubject, 
which a foreft in its proper nature can- 
not; and from a park, in that it is not 
inclofed, and hath more officers. A 
chafe is not endowed like a forelt with fo 


many liberties, as the courts of attach-- 
J 3 


ment, {wainmote, and juftice feat; and 
cannot lawfully be made, withcut licenfe 
from the king under the broad (eal. 

Case in the fea-language, fignifies the 
fhip chased or purfued. See CHASING. 

To give CHASE, is to purfue a fhip at fea, 

Stern CuHase, is when the chafe is right a- 
head with the chafer. 

To lie with a foip’s fore-foot in the CHasE, 

is to fail the neareft way to megt her, and 
fo to crofs her in her way, or to come 
acro{s her fore foot. 
A fhip ts faid to have a good forward or 
fterne hafe, when fhe is built forward on, 
or a-ftern, that fhe can carry many guns, 
to fhoot right forwards or backwards. 

CuHAss of a gua, is the whole boe of a 
plece of Cannon. 

CHAsE GUNs, tho’ guns the ports of 
which are cith r in the head or in the 
ftern. Lhe foimer are uféful in chafing 
others : the latter, when a fhip is chafed 
or purfued by another hip. 

CHASING, in the fea- language, is the 
giving chafe. See the articie CHASE. 
In chafing, thefe rules are t » be obferved, 
If the chafe be to the windward, the 
chafer is to bring all his tacks aboard, 
and to fhape his courfe to meet her'a. the 
nearett angle, If ihe chafe he to the. Jee- 
ward, then the chaf'r may come in with 
her, unlefs fhe bear right before the 
wind, and fo outfail her; or bring her 
clofe by a wind, and the chaler prove 
the more leeward fhip. If the chate be 
found right a-head, and fo the chafer be 
puttoa flern chase, then the bett failer 
will carry it, if there be fea-rcom and 
day-light. 

Being come up clofe with the chafe, en- 

deavour to ciols her fore-faot, by witels 

mezns you will both hinder her way, 
avoid the fury of her ordnance, and 
fcower her decks from ftem to flern, as 
you pals thwart her hawfe, Andaf the 
makes away from you, ply your guns 
with café thet, or crofs bar-fhot, at her 
fails, yards, malts; and general tackling. 

CHASING of gold, fiver, &c. See the ar- 
ticle ENCHASING, 

CHASM, xcy7s, or xecgan, properly 


fignifies a large gap or hiatus ; and henee 
has been ufed for ofcitation or yawning, 


CHASTE rree, the englifh name of the 


vitex. See the article Virex. 


CHAS TISEMENT, in the monege, the 


fevere and rigorous eff*é of the aids; for 
when the aids are given with feverity, 
they become punifhments. See AIDS. 


CHATELET, the name of certain courts 


of juttice eftablithed in feveral cities in 
France, The grand chatelet at Paris, 
is the place where the prefidial or ordina- 
ry court of justice of the provolt of Paris 
is kept; confifting of a prefidial, a civil 
chamber, a criminal chamber, and a 
chamber of policy. The little chatelet 
is an old fort, now ferving as a prifon. 


CHATHAM, a port-town of Kent, ad- 


joining to Rochefter, fituated on the river 
Medway, thirty miles fouth-eaft of Lone 
don; ealt long. 40°, north lat 1° 20%. 
Tt is one of the principal ftations of the 
royal navy, and is furnithed with timber, 
ropeeyards, afd all manner of naval 
ftores, iufficient for the building and fit- 
ting out the largeft fleet. 


CHATTEAU-CAMBRESIS, a town of: 


the Cambrefis, in the french Netherlands, 
fituated on the river Selle, thirteengpaes 
fouth-eatt of Cambray ; eait long. 39 2.5/ 


259 
north lat. 50° 6%, 


CHATTEAU-DAUPHINE, a fortrefs fitu- 


ated on the frontiers of Piedmont, in the 
province of Dauphine, but yielded to the 
king of Sardinia; ealt long. 6° 4o!, noth 


lat. 44° 30/. 


CHATTEAU-DUN, a town of France, 


twenty-five miles north welt of Orleans ; 
eaft long, 1° 25/, north lat. 43° 6’. 


CHaTTEAU-ROUX, a town of Berri, in 


France, fituated upon the Indre, about 
fitteen leagues from Bourges. 


CHATEL CHALONS, atown of France, 


in the province of Frenche Compte, about 
twenty miles fouth of Dole; ealt long. 
5° 34/, north lat. 46% 50 


CHATTELERAOT, a a of France, 


in the province of Orleanois, about eigh- 
teen miles north-eaft ot Poitiers 5 aft 
long. 35! , north lat. 46° 45’. 


CHATTELET, a town of the Low Couns 


tries, in the province of Namur, fituated 
on the river Sambre, four miles eat of 
Charleroy ; ealt long. 4° 30’, north late 
SOW 25. 0 


CHATTELS, in Jaw, all forts of goods 


moveable ee immoveable, except Yuch as 
are in the nature of freehold. 

Chattels ave reckoned either perfonal, or 
real, 
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"The former are fuch as do helong sither 
immediately to the perfon of a man, as 

his horfe, fword, Ge. or fuch things as 
being injurioufly held from him, a man 
hath no way to recover but by a perfonal 
aStion. Seethe article PERSONAL. 

‘The latter are fuch as do not immediate- 
ly belong to the perfon of a man, but to 
fome other thing, by way of indepen- 
dance, as a box with charters of land, 
apples upon a tree, &e. or fuch things as 
neceffarily iffue out of fome immoveable 
thing toa perfon, as a leale or rent for 
years 3 alfo a hold at will, 

CHATTER, or STONE CHATTER. 
the erticle STONE. 

CHATTIGAN, a port-town of India, in 
the province of Bengal, firusted at the 
mouth of the moft ealterly branch of the 
Ganges, fubjeét to the magul ; eaft long. 
91°, north lat. 23°. 

CHATTILLON, a town of Burgundy, in 

France, about fixteen miles fouth-welt of 
Geneva; eaft long. 5° 40’, north lat, 
46° 16/.. 
This is likewife the’ name of feveral 
other towns of France, fituated upon the 
Indre, the Loing, the Loire, the Marne, 
the Saone, &c. 9 

CHAVARIGHTS, a fe& of mahometans, 
who deny that God ever fent a prophet 
that was infallible, and who had a com- 
miffion to give a law to mankind: they 
pretend Jikewife, that if fuch an office 
fhould ever become neceflary, it would 
not be confined to a fingle family, but 
that every man of probity and virtue 
would be capable of that honour. 

CHAUFE-WAX. See CHAFE-wax. 

CHAUMONT, the name of iwo towns of 
France: the one fituated in the ifle of 
France, thirty miles north- welt of P aris ¢ ; 
eaft longitude 2°, north latitude 49° 13's 
the other fituated on the river Marne, in 

the province of Champaign 5; ealt long. 

° 15’, north lat. 48° 12’ 

NTOR, ot CHAN- 
TOR. See the article CHANTOR, - 

CHAUNTRY, or Cuantry. See the 
article CHANTRY. 

CHAUSE-TRAPBE,orCHausse-TRAPE, 
the fame with caltrop. See CALTROP. 

CHAZINZARIANS, in church-hiftory, 
a feét of heretics who adored the crois. 
Chazus fignifies the crofs, in the arme- 
nian language: they arofe in ais 
in the feventh century. 

CHEADLE, a market-town of Sialford! 
fhire, ten miles north-ealt of Stafford: 
weit long. 2°, north lat. 53°, 


‘See 
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CHEASPEAK-BAY, a large frith er arm 


of the fea, which runs up about three 
hundred miles into the country between 
Virginia and Maryland, in North Ame- 
rica: it is navigable almoft all the way 
for large fhips 5 being about twenty miles 
broad at the entrance between Charles- 
cape and cape Henry, and between twen- 
ty and thirty miles broad afterwards. See 
the article CHARLES-CAPE. 

CHECAY A, in turkith affairs, the fecond 

officer of the janizaries, who commands 
them under the aga, and is otherwile 
called protogero: ~* 
There is alfo a checaya of the treafury, 
ftables, kitchen, @c, the word fignifying 
as much as‘ lieutenant, or the fecond in 
any office, 

CHECK, or CHECK-ROLL, aroll or book, 
wherein 1s contained the names of fuch 
perfons as are attendants and in pay to 
the king, or other great perfonages, as 
their houfhold fervarit Mts, 

Clerk of the CHECK, inthe king’s houfhold, 
has the check and controulment of the 
yeomen of the guard, and all the ufhers 
belonging to the ro yal family, 
their ablence or defects in 
diminifhing their wages for the tame, 
&e, He alfo, -by himielf or deputy, 
takes the view of thofe that are ‘o watch 
in the court, and has the letting of, the 
watch, &c. 

Clerk of the CHECK, in the king’s navy at 
Plymouth, Ge. alfo the name of an of- 
ficer invefted with the like power. 

CHECK, in falconry, aterm ule’ of a hawk 
when the forfakes her proper game, to fly 
at pyes, crows, rooks, or the like, that 
cro(s her in her flight. 

CHECKY, in heralry, is when the fhield, 
or a part thereof, asa boidure, &e. is 
chequered, or divided into chequers or 
{quares, in the manner of a chels-board. 
See plate XLI. fig, 2. 

This is one of the mof noble and moft 
antient figures ufed in armory; and a 
certain author faith, that it ought to be 
given to none but cer warriors, in 
token of their bravery: for the chefs- 
board reprefents a field of battle, and the 
pawns of men, placed on both fides, 
reprefent the foldiers of the two armies, 
which move, attack, advance, or retire, 
according to the will of the two game- 
fters, who are the generals, 

This figure is always compofed of metal 
and colour: butfome authors would have 
itreckoned among the feveral forts of furs. 

CHEEK, in anatomy, that part sa it 

ace 


allo wing 


attendant e, or 
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face fituated below the eyes, on each fide. 
Wounds of the cheeks, if {mall, may 
be cured by the dry future; but if large, 
the bloody one mult be ufed. See the 
article SUTURE. 

CHEEKS, among mechanics, are almoft all 
thofe pieces of their machines and inftru- 
ments, that are double, and perfeétly 
alike; as the cheeks of a mortar, which 
are made of ftronz wooden planks, of 
a femicircular form, bound with thick 
plates of iron, and fixed to the bed with 
four bolts: thefe cheeks rife on each 
fide the mortar, and ferve to keep it at 
what elevation is given it: the cheeks of 
a printing-prefs are its two principal 
pieces, placed perpendicular and parailel 
to each other, and ferving to fultain the 
three fommers, &c. 

CHEEKS, in fhip building, two pieces of 
timber, fitted on each fide of the maft, 
at the top, ferving to ftrengthen the matt 
there, and having holes in them, ‘called 
hounds, through which the ties run to 
hoift the yards, 

Aiio the uppermoft rail, or piece of 
timber in the beak of a fhip, and thole on 
each fide of the trail-board, are called the 
upper and lower cheek. 

The knees alfo which fatten the beak- 
head to the bows of a fhip, are called 
cheeks, 

CHEESE, ca/eus, a fort of food, prepared of 
curdied mijk, purged from the ferum or 
whey, and afterwards dried for ule, 
Phyficians condemn the too free ule of 
cheele, by reafon it loads the ftomach 
when new, and heats and inflames when 
old. ; 
Every country has its places noted for 
this commodity: thus Chefter and Glou- 
cefter-cheefes are famous in England; and 
the Parmefan cheefe is in no le(s repute 
abroad, efpecially in France, ‘This fort 
of cheefe is entirely made of fweet cow’s 
milk: but at Rochfoit, in Languedoc, 
they make cheefe of ewe’s milk; and in 
other places, it is ufual to add goat or 
ewes milk, im a certain proportion, to 
that of cow’s, 

There is likewife a kind of medicated 

cheefe, made by intimately mixing the 

exprefled juice of certain herbs, as fage, 
baum, mint, @c. with the curd, before 

it is fafhioned into a cheefe. The 100 

weight of cheefe pays on importation 

1'S.3 id. and draws back,on exportation, 

1s. 1 4d.at the rateof 6s. 8d, The 

cheefe of Ireland is prohibited to be im- 

ported, 
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CHEESE-RUNNET, in botany, the fame with 
the gallium offauthors. See the article 
GaLLiuM, 


-CHEGFORD, a market-town of Devon- 


fhire, about thirteen miles weft of Exe- 
ter ; welt longitude 4°, north latitude 
50% 40’. 
CHEIRANTHRHUS, in botany, a genus of 
the tetradynamia filiquofa clafs of plants, 
called alls leucoium, and in englifh, wall- 
flower, or ftock-july flower. 
The flower confilts of four roundith and 
cruciform petals; the fruit is a long, 
comprefled, bilocular pod, containing 
a great number of pendulous, oval, and 
compreffed feeds. 
The flowers of this plant are faid to be 
cordial, anodyne, aperient, and emme- 
nagogue, : 
CHEKAO, a kind of pafte, prepared by 
calcination and trituration from a hard 
ftony fubliance, and afterwards wathing 
the powder in Jarge quantities of fair 
water. 
The Chinefe ufe the chekao in drawing 
the elegant figures we fee in the wholly 
white china-ware, which they afterwards 
varvifh in the common way, 


CHEKLAM, a province of China, bound-— 


ed by that of Nankin on the north, and 
by the ecean on the eatt.. 

CHELAZIUM, a name ufed by fome for 
a diftemper of the eye, commonly called 
a {tithe or ftye, 

CHELIDONIA, in grecian antiquity, a 
feltival celebrated at Rhodes, in the 
month of Boedromion, in which the 
boys went from door to door begging 
and finging a fong called xs\derue, be- 
caufe it began with an invocation of the 
xerida, or {wallow, 

CHELIDONIUM, Cetanprine, or the 

yellow horned poppy, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria-monogynia clals of 
plants: the corolla confilts of four roun- 
difh, plane, patent petals, large and nar- 
row at the bafe: the fruit is a cylindric 
pod, formed :of two valves, and contain 
ing only one cell: the feeds are nume- 
rous, oval and fmooth: the receptacle is 
linear, between the valves, in furm of a. 
future, and not opening, 
This plant abounds with a fharp, acrid 
falt, which makes it deterfive, and is 
therefore, recommended in the jaundice 
particularly, and in all other ob(truétions 
and diforders of the vifcera. The juice 
is alfo efteemed for taking films, clouds 
and fpecks off the eyes. : 


CHELEDONIUS Lapis, in natural-hifto- 
ry; 
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vy, a ftone faid by the antients to be: 


found in the ftomachs of young fwal- 
lows, and greatly cried up for its virtues 
im the faliiny ficknefs; but from their de- 
{cription, it appears to be only a {pecies 
of Ivcodontes, or hufonite. See the ar- 
ticles LyCODONTES and BuFONITE. 

CHELM, a town of Poiand, capital of a 
palatinate of the fame name: it is fitu- 
ated in the province of red Roffia, r10 
miles fouth-ealt of Warfaw ; ealt long. 
23° 30’, north lar. 519 267. 


CHELMSFORD, the county-town of CHEMISTRY, xnyia,anart which teaches! 


Effex, fituated on the river Chelmer, 

twenty-five-miles north-catt of London; 
_eait long. 30’, north lat. 51° 40’. 

It fends two members to parlisment. 

CHELON, in ichthyology, a fith of the 
muilet-kind, extremely like the common 
mullet, See the article MuciL, 

CHELONE, in botany, a genus of the 
x cD pal clats of plants: 
the corolla confifts of only one petal ; 
the tube is cylindric and very fhort; the 
mouth is inflated, oblong, convex above, 
and plane below; the upper lip is ob- 
tufeand emarginated ; the lower is al- 
moft equal with the higher, and is di- 
vided into three fail iegments. The 
fruit is a roundifh capfule, containing 
only one cell, and longer than the cup: 
the ferds are numerous, roundith, and 
covered with a membranaceous margin. 

CHELSHA, a fine village fituated on the 
northern bank of the river Thames, a 
mile weltward of Weltminfter, remark- 
able for a magnificent ‘hofpital of inva- 
lids and old decrepit foldiers; and a 
pleafure houfe, called Ranelagh, to which 
a great deal of fine company refort in 
fummer. 

CHELTENHAM, or CHILTENHAM, a 
market-town of Gloucelterfhire, feven 
miles north-eaft of Gloucefter; weit long. 
2° 10’, north Jat. sr? 5o/, 

It is chiefly rem rsable for its mineral 
waters, of the fame kind wich thole.of 
Scarborough. See SCARBOROUGH. 

CHELYS, among the antients, a mufical 
inftrument of the pullative kind, fatd to 
be invented hy Mercury, and made of a 
fhell found in the river Nile, at time of 
low water, 

CHEMA, or CHEME, in antiquity, a mea- 
fure among the antient phyficians, con- 
taining two {poonfuls: it was the fiith 
part of the cyathus or cup: full of oil, it 
weighed two drachms, and feventeen 

~grains. 


CHEMIN des rondes, in fortification, a 


CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall wit! 


Fire-CHEMISE, a piece of linen-cloth, 


Philofophical CHemistTRY he defines a ra- 


{pace between the rampart and low pa 
rapet under it, for the rounds to go abou 
the fame. 


which a baltion, or any other bulwark 6 
earth, is lined for its greater fupport ao 
ftrength: or it is the folidity of the wa! 
from the talus to the ftone-row. 


fteeped in a compofition of oil of petrol, 
camphor, and other combuftible matters 
ufed at fea, to fet fire to an enemy’s veflel. 


the manner of performing certain phyfi- 
cal operations, whereby bodies, cognis 
zable to the fenfes, or fuch as may bel 
rendered fo, and are capable of heing 
contained in veflels, may, by (uitable 
infruments, be fo changed, that particu- 
lar determined effe€ts may be thente pro- 
duced, and the caufes of thefe effe&ts un- 
derftood, for the fervice of various arts. 
The objeét whereon chemiftry is employs 
ed to produce changes, extends not only 
to all fenfible bodies, but even to infen- 
fible ones, efpecially fuch as may be col 
leSted and contained in veffels ; which 
bodies, by a careful review, have been 
reduced by the chemifts to three king- 
doms, or claffes, containing the foflile, 
the vegetable, and the anima! kingdom. | 
Dr. Shaw divides chemiftry in general in= 
to philofophical, technical, commercial, 
and ceconomical, 


tional art of dividing, or refolving, all 
the bodies within our power, by means 
of all the inftruments we can procure, a 
well into integrant as conftituent parts 5 
and joming thefe parts together again, {¢ 
as to difcover the principles, relations 
and changes of bodies ; make various ree 
folutions, mixtures, and compefitions ; 
find out the phyfical caufe of phyfica 
effeis: and hence improve the ftate o 
natural knowledge, and the arts thereon 
depending. See THEORY. 
Philofophical chemittry confifts of three 
parts, viz. invention, rationale, and exe 
periment; whence it is otherwife defined, 
@ particular exercife of the rational and 
inventive faculties of the mind, leading 
to experiments, and thence to the difco- 
very of caufes, foas to form axioms that 
fhail rationally account for phanomena, 
and ditcover rules of pra@ice for pro- 
ducing uleful effects: thus philofophical 
chemiftry is net only a key to all the 
other parts, but of itfelf difcovers the 
caults of many natural phanomena, as 
paits- 
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particularly earthquakes, vulcanos, ve- 
getation, the growth of minerals, &c. 
See the articles Ear THQUAKE, VUL- 
CANO, VEGETATION, &e, 

This branch of chemiftry alfo explains 
the general forms and qualities of bodies, 
whereon their properties and effetts de- 
pend; as volatility and fixednefs, flui- 
dity and firmnefs, colours, taltes, odours, 
effervelcences, fermentation, precipita- 
tion, congelation, extraétion, and the 
like. See VoLaTiviTy, FixEDNESS, 
CoLour, Taste, Opour, Ge. 

From the firft definition of pbilofophical 
chemiftry, it follows that the objects of 
this art are all the bodies within ovr 
power, and are therefore taken from the 
three larger maffes or regions of the 
globe, wiz. the earth, water, and at- 
mofphere, See the article Ear Tu, &e. 

It alfo follows, that the inftruments of 
chemiftry are all thofe we can any way 
procure: there are feveral inflruments 
continually at work in the three larger 
maaffes, or kingdoms of the globe, viz, 
the earth, water, and atmofphere, for 
the immediate production of effeéts. We 
evidently find, that metals and minerals 
are formed within the earth; vegetables 
on its furface, thooting into the air; me- 
teors in the atmofphere; and men, beafis, 
and birds, in the confines of the two: 
the phyfical caufe of all which, are to 
be generally fought as fo many rules of 
practice. ‘The principal phyfical agents 
in nature appear to be, 1. heat, 2. cold, 
3» air, orthe integrant parts of the at- 
mofphere, g. water, and 5. proper beds 
or matrices, This is matter of dire&t ob- 
fervation; and might occafion the efta- 
blifhing the four elements, fire, air, wa- 
ter and earth. See the articles HEAT, 
Cotp, Air, and WaTER., 

Proper beds or matrices appedr to have 
an inftrtmental agency in the produc- 
tion of natural bodies: every fubje&t of 
an cperation, is neceflarily contained in 
fomething thit may, 1. afford it a lodg- 
ment, 2, make fome refiltance, and 3. 
conyey heat, cold, water, or air to it, or 
determine their aétions upon it. Thus in 
vegetation, the matrix earth (upports the 
feed, retifts irs {welling, and conveys a 
ftrained or prepared moniture to it. 

The matrices of gems and ores, not only 
afford a proper lodgment to the fubjeét- 
matter, but alfo refit its growth, by the 
preflure of their fides; which, however, 
give way a little, and at the fame time 
firain and convey fuitavle juices to the 
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cies, 


fubje&t: and fomething of this kind is 
obferved of the faetus in utero, the hatch- 
ing of eggs, &c. infomuch that clofenefs, 
moderate refiftance, or a flow-yielding 
of the fides of the matrix, anda ftraining 
of the juices through thei (unle(s fup- 


plied from within) feem requifite for the’ 


formation and production of all vege- 
table, animal and mineral fubftances. 
Whence we are furmfhed with a capital 
rule for the improvement of chemiitry, 
natural philofopby, and arts; and taught 
that, in order to imitate nature, chemiltry 
muft not be confined to the ‘fole ule of 
fire, as its inftrument, but occafionally 
employ water, cold, air, earth, and pro- 
per matrices or veffels, See the articles 
VEGETATION, GENERATION, FOETUS, 
HaTcuHinGc, EXPERIMENTAL Puitoe 
SOPHY, &c, 

But befides the natural inftruments, there 
is a great variety of artificial ones belong- 
ing to chemiftry, which feems to raife the 
power of this art, in fome refpects, above 
the power of nature + thus by means. of 
particular menftroums, it performs ope- 
rations which nature of herfelf does not. 
For inftance, of all the meta!s only iron 
and copper are found naturally converted 
into vitriol; whereas chemiftry makes 
vitriols' even of gold, filver, tin, and 
lead. And hence the produdtions of art 
may be much more numerous than the 
productions of nature, or enlarged at 


pleafure, to the great enrichment of arts, - 


and the enlargement of the kingdom of 
man. In which light the numerous pro- 
duétions of the chemical trades may be 
confidered, as by fermentation, diftilla- 
tion, dying, foap-making, the art of 
glafs, metallurgy, @c. See the articles 
MENSTRUUM, FERMENTATION, Di. 
STILLATION,: &c. 
Another fet of inftruments beloeging te 
chemiltry, are veffels, furnaces, and uten-~ 
fils, of which there is a great variety for 
various purpofes, and capaile of produ- 
cing numerous changes in bodies, as by 
amalgamation, cementation, effufion, fer- 
mentation, putrefaétion, reduétion, @e, 
See the articlas LABORATORY, Fur- 
NACE, AMALGAMATION, CAMENTA- 
TION, FUSION, &c. 
To the above-mentioned, Dr. Shaw adds 
a new fet, viz the air pump, conden. 
fer, digettor, microfcopes, burning con~ 
caves, prifms, lenf-s, portable furnaces, 
and every other initrument that can be 
invented, or procured, of advantage to 
the art. See the articles A1x-PumpP, 
Con- 
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CONDENSER, DicEsToR, 
SCOPE, BurNinc-GLass, 
Lens, and FuRNACE. 
‘There are two capital ways wherein che- , 
mittry divides its obje&ts, by the feveral 
infruments above-mentioned, wiz. into 


Micro- 
PRISM, ° 


- Integrant parts, and into conftituent 


parts. By integrant parts we underftand 
fimilar parts, or parts of the fame nature 


_ with the whole, as filings of iron have 


the fame nature and properties as bars of 
iron, Under this general operation fall 
thofe particular ones of triture, limitation, 
folution, amalgamation, fublimation, Gc. 
And by conftituent parts we mean diffi- 
milar parts, or parts of a different nature 
from the whole, as when artificial cin- 
nabar is divided into the quickfilver and 
fulphur ; and under this general operation 
come all kinds of refolutions. See Tri- 
TURE, LIMITATION, SOLUTION, &c. 
Thefe two general operations of chemif- 
try bear relation to two general ftruc- 
tures of bodies, wiz. the aggregate, and 
the mixt. Aggregates, in their refolu- 


‘tion, conftantly retain their mixture in 


every the fmalleft part or atom; but 
when mixts are refolved, the mixture is 
deftroyed, and two or more new aggre- 
gates are produced; thus when brandy 


_ 4s refolved, fpirit of wine, or alcohol, and 


water are produced. Every fenfible mixt, 
or aggregate, is compofed of many infen- 
fible ones. Before gold can become fen- 
fible to us, there muft be a colle&tion of 
numerous parts that are feparately infen- 
fible, though all of them perfeét gold. 
The minuteft grain of cinnabar has two 
different parts, fulphur and quickfilver. 
The minuteft grain of falt contains fand 
and fixed falt ; and when quickiilver is 
diffolved in aquafortis, the leaft aflign- 
able portion of the menftruum contains a 
proportionable quantity of mercury to the 
whole. Sce ANALYSIS, ALCOHOL, 
GOLD, CINNABAR, SULPHUR, &e. 
Either the integrant, or the conftituent 
parts of bodies being once divided or re- 
folved, various occafions in chemiftry re- 
quire them to be joined together again, 
for compofing a whole like the original 
fubject. This operation is the converfe 
of the former; thus by fimple mixture 
we recompofe brandy from alcohol and 
water, and by precipitation with a cop- 
per-plate, colleét the quickfilver difperfed 
in aquafortis. See the article SyNTHE- 
Tic Coemifiry. 

The refolutions, mixtures, and compo- 


 fitions made by chemifbry are extremely 
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refolved into fpirit of wine and water.| 
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numerous, and may be increafed ad in 


Sinitum. Brandy gently diflilled by th 
balneum mariz, as was faid before, is 


And to this clafs of refolutions are re- 
ferable all kinds of depurations, puri- 
fications, feparations, clarifications, &c. 
See DEPURATION, PURIFICATION, SE- 
PARATION, CLARIFICATION, &c, 
By mixture we produce all the artificial 
vitriols, foaps, glaffes, @c. and can coms 
pound thefe again, in an almoft infinite 
variety ; fo that of the refolutions, mix- 
tures, compofitions, and recompofitions, 
in chemiftry, there feems to be no bounds; 
whence great room is left for the making 
of new chemical difcoveries. 
Philofophical chemiftry being, in the defi- 
nition given by our learned author, a ra- 
tional art ; by which is meant, that it may 
be conduéted by rule, and need not be lett 
to accidental trial and cafual experiment, 
he endeavours to comprize the rules for 
conduéting it under the following three. 
Rule I, When a body is offered in order 
to have new properties difcovered in it,] 
different from thole general ones of figure, 
gravity, elafticity, @c. which come un- 
der mathematical confideration, let the 
body be refolved by degrees into the fim- |] 
pleft conftituent parts it is any way ca- 
pable of, by the inftruments pointed out! 
above; and let trial be made with each fe- | 
parate part, on a variety of bodies, ac- | 
cording to fome analogy of a previous” 
chemical knowledge, leading from one 
thing to another. In a fure or probable 
method of ratiocination, 
Rule II. Let the feveral parts obtained. 
by the preceding analyfis be re-united, be« 
ginning with two, and proceeding gra- 
dually to the whole number; uling at 
firft the gentleft degree, then the inter- 
mediate, and at laf the higheft degrees of 
heat and cold: Thus for example, join’ 
the fixed {alt and oil of a plant together 5 
firft by fimple digefion, and afterwards) 
by boiling, which affords a third produc-| 
tion, difimular to all the reft, and known 
by the name of foap ; fo again melt the’ 
fame fixed {alt with the earth of a plant, 
and this will afford glafs, Let the Jatt 
attempt be to reunite all the feparated 
parts of the body, in order, if poflible, 
to form the original fubftance again. 
Rule LI, In every operation performed, 
let the greateft diligence and exaétnels of 
obfeivation be ufed, with regard to all 
the principal phenomena and effects pro- 
duced. Let the phenomena be duly re- 
gittered, 


i 
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giftred, tabled, confidered, and compared 
together, after the ftri€t geometrical man- 
ner; the refult whereot, if there be no 
confiderable errors committed, will lead 
to a knowledge of the fecret {prings, mo- 
tions, inftruments, and means made ufe 
of by nature for producing effects, And 
thus, with the proper care and applica- 
tion, juft canons or rules of praétice may 
be formed, The following are what the 
Doétor calls imperfect axioms and ca- 
nons, deduced from a number of experi- 
ments, and the preceding enquiry, for di- 
recting farther difcoveries and improve- 
ments in chemical and natural know- 
ledge. 

x. We may learn that a true chemiftry (as 
it may perhaps be juitly called) is exer- 
cifed by nature, in the vegetable, animal, 
mineral, marine, and atmofpherical re- 
gions, and that by it all bodies are pro- 
duced, converted, renovated, rapaired, 
and maintained; and that in the ex- 
act difcovery, imitation, and controul of 
this natural chemiftry, confifts the perfec- 
tion of the artificial, 2. That neither the 
eye, nor all the fenfes together, can give 
us any information of the latent proper- 
ties of bodies, their natures, and ules; 
but only particular trials and experi- 
ments, well attended to and confidered. 
3- That experiments are but a kind of 
dead things, unlefs they have a dire&t ufe 
in life, or tend to the raifing axioms and 
canons for improving our knowledge, 
and extending our power over the works 
ofnature, 4. That he who can chufe ft 
fubjeéts, and place them in proper ma- 
trices or including veffels, fupply them 
duly with air and water, heat and cold, 
may probably produce great effects in 
imitation of nature. 5. That nature 
points out three ways of producing phy- 
fical effects, different in finenefs, viz. in 
beds of earth, beds of water, and beds of 
atmofphere ; beds of earth for minerals, 
of water for fith, and of atmofphere for 
birds, meteors, &c. the confines of thefe 
two for plants and animals, and a rare- 
fied mixture of all matters for meteors. 
6. That men may make ufe of the fame 
inftruments as nature does, viz. fire, 
air, water, and earth, and confequent- 
Jy produce the fame kind of effeéts, if 
fkill, that is knowledge, be not wanting: 
whence to improve in knowledge, is to 
improve in arts. 7. That chemiftry is 
not confined to the ufe of fire only, but, 
in imitation of nature, may employ cold, 
air, water, and earth, upon matter, in 
Vou. I, 
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various degrees of fimplicity, combir 


tion, and mixture, which fhews an ex- 
‘tenfive method of enlarging the bounds of 


the art,. 8. That fire is not only an ana- 
lyfer in fome cafes, but alfoa mixer of 
bodies in others, and this to the advan- 
tage of chemiftry, For if it only sepa- 
rated, it could produce but few effeéts, in 
comparifon of that infinite variety it now 
produces, both by mixture and fepara. 
tion, g. That it might be proper to try 
the reciprocation of heat and cold in che- 
mical operations, after the manner of 
nature in day and night, fummer and 
winter. 10. That body in all its forms 
is the object of chemiftry, not confiders 
ed mathematically nor mechanically, but 
operatively and effectively. a1, That 
the atoms, or primary {mall compofitions 
of bodies, are infenfible to uss Thus the 
firf particles of gold, falts, metals, and 
minerals, may float in the air, and not 
be perceived by us till they aggregate or 
collect together, and make a fenfible 
mafs, or produce a fenfible effet. 12, 
That fome operation of the mind is re- 
quifite to digeft, methodize, and regifter 
chemical experiments. and obfervations, 
without which we cannot underftand the 
laws obferved by nature in phyfical ope~ 
rations, nor be able to imitate them ; the 
chemiftry or regular proceffes of the mind, 
being here as neceflary as the corporeal 
operations themielves, 


Technical CHEMISTRY is defined to-he the 


application of philofophical chemiftry to 
the immediate fervice of an art, fo as to 
invent, form, affift, promote, or perfeét 
itin the large way of bufinefs. This 


branch of chemiftry is, for the fake of - 


ufe and commedioufnels, divided by our 
author into four parts, as it relates to 
fubjefts of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, or to feveral of them 
atonce. Thus under animal arts comes 


_ the art of preparing fize and glue, tan- 


ning, ivory-ftaining, the dying in wool, 
filk, &c. Under vegetable arts comes the 


art of timber, or the ways of preferving it 
found againf the injuries of the weather, 


the fea, &c. the art of making rofin, — 


pitch, oil of turpentine, charcoal, potafh, 
&c. the art of brewing and fermenting 


for wines, vinegars, &c. the art of fugar- 
making and refining, the art of foap- 
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making, &c. Under mineral arts come” 


the arts of falt, copperas, vitriol, borax, 
pottery, metals, foundery, fmithery, &c, 
And laftly, under mixed arts come the 
art of paper, the art of ink, the art of ja« 

4D panning, 


~ Ce 
panning, the art of glafs, the art of pig- 
ments, the art of pharmacy, the art of fire- 
works, &c. all which are proper che- 
mical arts, that fall under teehnical che- 
miftry. See the articles S1zz, GLuE, @e. 
Commercial CHEMISTRY is the application 
of both philofophical and technical che- 
miftry, to the eftablifhing, fupporting, 
and improving any branch of trade and 
commerce. Commercial chemiltry con- 
fitts of three parts, viz. x. The exercife 
of all the chemical arts in a large man- 
ner, fo as to fupply moe than the de- 
mands of a fingle country, and afford a 
farplus of commodities for exportation 
and foreign confumption. 2. The various 
ways of condenfing, curing, preparing, 
fecuring, and fitting natural and artificial 
commodities for carriage and tranfporta- 
tion, And 3, The ways of fupplying the 
chemical neceffaries to voyagers and tra- 
vellers, for founding, fupporting, and im- 
proving trade, traffic, and commerce, in 
different countries. 
It is by means of technical and commer- 
cial chemiftry together, that different 
‘countries are fupplied with lead, tin, 
iron, filver, oil, tallow, tanned hides, 
pitch, rofin, brimftone, wax, wines, 
brandies, falt, fugars, treacle, paper, 
&c. whereby all trades, traffic, and com- 
merce are fupported., And to difcover this 
kind of contrivances or reduétions, is the 
office of commercial chemiltry 5 thus in- 
ftead of importing many tuns of a fo- 
reign-dying wood, we are taught to ex- 
traét its tinging parts, and bring them 
away in the quantity of a few pounds. 
Tt affords the neceffaries for long trading 
voyages ; it directs to the certain rules of 
difcovering the fophiftications pratctifed 
in wines, brandies, vinegars, arracks, 
gold-fand, gold bars or ingots, counter- 
feit gems, @c. and to the way of affay- 
ing pot-afh, tincal, ambergreale, mofk, 
and all the drugs, &c. See the articles 
Tron, SILVER, OIL, &e. 


’ Occonomical CHEMISTRY is the application 


of philofophical, technical, and commer- 
cial chemiftry, to the fervice and accom- 
modation of a family, being of great ule 
and extent, fo_as to be capable of im- 
proving all the refit. This branch is di- 
vided with regard tothe feveral offices of 
a houfe, wherein, as in fo many diffe- 
rent laboratories, it may be commodi- 
oufly practifed ; for inftance, in the brew- 
houle, the ftore-room, the kitchen, the 
dairy, the laundry, and the cellar. Thus 
by means of ceconomical chemiltry, we 
r 
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are infru&ted in the beft ways of pro- 
curing and brewing with malt, treacle, 
honey, fugar, or other vegetable juices ; 
the beft ways of raifing and of preferving 
yeaft or wine-lees, for baking or brew- 
ing, and of imitating the natural wines 
of foreign growth, This art direéts us 
how to procure the fimple and compound 
waters of vegetables in their greatelt per- 
feétion, and to make a fet of brandies or 
cordial waters, even from the grofs lees, 
fediments, or bottoms of our wine or ale- 
cafks. Hence alfo we learn the method 
of preferving fruits in fugar, and feveral 
vegetable productions in the way of pickle, 
&c. and the art of cookery is alfo im- 
proveable by this means. See the articles 
BREWING, &c. 


Jnalytical CHEMISTRY, that part of che- 


miftry which teaches the art of analyfing 
vegetable, animal, and mineral fub{tan- 
ces, and refolving them into different 
parts or principles. See ANALYSIS. 


Synthetic or Synthetical CHEMISTRY, See 


the article SYNTHETIC, 
With refpeét to the well-known enthu- 
fiafm of the chemifts, there are fome caufes 
to be affigned why thole who firft culti- 
vated this art, were fo extremely addicted 
to fiction. Chemiftry was formerly in | 
the hands of miners and fmelters of 
metals; men unacquainted with the li- 
beral fciences, condemned to lead their | 
lives in darknefs, under ground, and to 
f{upport their wretched beings with coarfe | 
and hard fare; befides, thefe men were 
daily obnoxious to a thoufand dangers, — 
dreading what might happen, diflurbed 
in mind, and leading a very uneafy life. 
Under thefe circumftances they gave their _ 
attention to fuperftitious tales and fabu- 
Jous flories. Thefe and many other cir- | 
cumitances that might be named, gave oc- — 
cafion to the revival of thefe abfurd no- 
trons of the Magi, Chaldeans, and Per- — 
fians, that the fire was God, @c. Some 
among the chemifts tried the magic arts 
of Zoroatter ; fome, with Plato, imagined 
demons exifting every where: there was — 
nothing but what they bedaubed with | 
their commentaries, types, and riddles ; 
the fanatical humour at laft prevailing 
to tuch a degree, as to change the hiftory 
of fa&s, and the miracles wrought in 
confirmation of the gofpel, into the max- 
ims of alchemy. See ALCHEMY. 
At the declenfion of the eaftern empire, 
chemiftry fhared the common fate of the 
other arts, and lay buried and negleéted, 
till the time of friar Bacon, by whom it — 
was 
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was in a great meafure retrieved. 
was followed by Raymund Lully, Bafil 
Valentine, Paracelfus, Van Helmont, Mr. 
Boyle, Boerhaave, Shaw, Geoffroy, Neu- 
mann, &c. 

CHEMOSIS, a difeafe of the eyes, pro- 

ceeding froman inflammation, when the 
white of the eye fwells above the black, 
and overtops it to fuch a degree, that 
there appears a fort of gap between 
them. 
Others define it to be an elevation of the 
membrane which furrounds the eye, and 
is called the white ; being an affection of 
the eye, like white fleth. 

CHENOPODIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
comprehending goofe-foot, englith mer- 
cury, and ftinking orrach. 

It has no flower petals, nor pericarpium, 
except the cup, which contains a fingle, 
orbicular, and deprefied feed, 


nama, and province of Darien, in South 
America, fituated about three leagues 
from the city of Panama, which it fup- 
plies with provifions: weft long, 81°, 
north lat, 9°. 

CHEPSTOW, a market-town in Mon- 
mouthfhire, fituated on the river Wye, 
near its mouth, about ten miles fouth of 
Monmouth : weft longitude 2° 40’, north 
latitude gr? go’. 

CHEQ, or CuERIF, the prince of Mecca, 

who is, as it were, high prieft of the law, 
and fovereign pontiff of all the mahome- 
tans, of whatever e& or country they be. 
See the article CALIPH. / 
The grand fignior,; fophies, mogols, 
kans of Tartary, @c, fend him yearly 
prefents, efpecially tapettry to cover Ma- 
homet’s tomb withal, together with a 
fumptuous tent for himfelf, and vatt fums 
of money to provide for all the pilgrims, 
during the feventeen days of their de- 
votion, 

CHERBURG, 4 port-town of France, in 
the province of Normandy, fituated on a 
bay of the englifh channel, oppofite to 
Hampfhire, in England: welt long. 1° 
40’, north fat. 49° 45’. 

CHEREF, or CueriF, is a title aflumed 
by the emperors of Morocco, See the 
articles CHEQ and CALIPH. 

CHEREM, in jewith antiquity, the fecond 

and greater fort of excommunication a- 

mong the Jews. 

The cherem deprived the excommuni- 

cated perfon of almoft all the advantages 

of civil fociety : he could have no com- 
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CHEPELIO, an ifland in the hay of Pa- , 


CHE 

merce with any one, could neither buy 
nor fell, except fuch things as were abe 
folutely neceflary for life; nor refort to - 
the {chools, nor enter the- fynagogues 5 
and no one was permitted to eat or drink 
with him, 
The fentence of cherem was to be pros 
nounced by ten perfons, or at leat in the 
prefence of ten; but the excommunicat- 
ed perfons might be abfolved by three 
judges, or even by one, provided he were 
a doctor of the law. The form of this 
excommunication was loaded with a 
multitude of ,curfes and imprecations, 
taken from different parts of the {crip- 
ture. 

CHERESOUL, the capital of Curdiftan, 
in afiatic Turky, and the feat of the beg~ 
lerbeg, or viceroy, of the province: eait 
long. 45°, north lat. 36°. 

CHERLERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-trigynia clafs of plants: the 
flower has properly no petals ; the nec 
taria are five in number, roundifh and 
emarginated, very fmall, and placed in a 
circular direction: the fruit is a capfule 
of an ovated figure, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cells: the 
feeds are numerous, convex on one fide 
and angulated on the other. 

CHERMES, in zoology, a genus of fours 
winged infects, the charaéters of which 
are thefe: its roftrum, or trunk, is fitu- 
ated under the breaft; the abdomen is 
mucronated or pointed at the hinder exe 
tremity ; and the legs are formed for leap- 


ing, ‘ 
Thefe infe&ts, which are called in eng 
lith bugs, take particular denominations 
from the trees or plans on which they 
feed ; as the chermes ulmi, or elm-bug, 
the fir-bug, the birch-bug, the maple- 
bug, the willow-bug, the nettle-bug, &c, 
CHERRY-TREE, cerajus, in botany, See 
the articleCERAsUs. 
If thefe trees are planted rgainft walls, 
it is advifeable to fet dwarfs between the 
ftandards, to cover the lower part of the 
wall, while thefe lalt {pread over the up= 
per part; and when the dwarfs grow u 
to fill the whole wall, the ftandards fhould’ 
be taken away. 
The belt cherries for eating are thofe of 
a hard fubftance, when fully ripe; the 
foft and watry ones being of a cold and 
putrefcent nature; the four kinds/are alfo 
preferable to the fweet. Eaten in mode- 
ration, they quench thirft, and create an 
appetite, elpecially if boiled with a good 
enciy of fugar to thems uy 
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Curry likewife makes part of the eng- 
lifh name of feveral other trees : thus the 
malpighia ef authors is called Barbadoes 
or cow-hedge cherry ; the padus, bay- 
cherry, bird-cherry, or laurel-cherry ; 
the cornus, cornei cherry, &c. See the 
article MALPIGHIA, &c. 

CHERRY-BRANDY, a drink made of bran- 
dy, with the addition of black-cherries. 
A bottle being half filled with thefe, is 
filled up with brandy, and fhaken (everal 
times: in a month’s time it will be ready 
to drink. ‘To fweeten it, as well as to 
improve the flavour, fome add fugar and 
‘a few rafpberries, 

CHERRY-WINE is made of the expreffed 
juice of cherries, to every two gallons of 
which two pounds of fugar are added ; 
this done, it is put into a veffel to fer- 
ment, and after ftanding two months in 
the cafk, is bottled off with a little fugar 
for ufe. , 

CHERRY-ISLE,in geography,an ifland fitu- 
ated in the north or frozen ocean, between 
Norway and Greenland: ealt longitude 
20°, north latitude 75°. 

CHERSO, the capital of an ifland of the 
fame name, in the gulph of Venice, and 
fubje&t to the Venetians: eat longitude 
15°, north latitude 45° 25’. 

CHERSONESUS, xeroomeog, among geo- 
graphers, the fame with a peninfula. See 
the article PENINSULA. 

CHERTSEY, a market-town of Surry, 
about feven miles weft of Kingfton: weft 
longitude 30°, north latitude 51° 2</. 

CHERUB, or CuERvuBin, a celettial fpirit, 

_ which in the hierarchy is placed next to 


® the feraphim, See the article HigRaRCHY. 


The feveral defcriptions which the {crip- 
ture gives us of cherubins, differ from 
one another: but all agree in reprefent- 
ing a figure compofed of various creatures, 
as aman, an ox, aneagle, anda lion. 

CHERUBIN wasalfo the name of an antient 
military order in Sweden, otherwife call- 
ed the order of Seraphim, It was inftitut- 
ed by Magnus IV. and abolifhed by 
Charles [X. It took its denomiation 
from the golden figures of cherubims, 
whereof the collar of the order was 
compofed. 

CHERUBICAL-nymn, a hymn of great 
note in the antient chriftian church. Ie 
was likewife called trifagium, or thrice 
holy, becaufe the form of it was in thefe 
words, Hely, holy, holy, Lord God of bois, 
&c. 

The fame form of words, with fome al- 
terations, is uied to this day in cur 
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church, making part of the hymn, Te 
Deum lJaudamus. 

CHERVIL, cherophyllum, inbotany, &c, 
See the article CHH#ROPHYLLUM. 

CHERWEL, a river, which, arifing in 
Northamptonfhire, runs fouthwards by 
Banbury, and unites its waters with thofe 
of the Ifis, near Oxford. 

CHESHAM, a market-town of Bucking- 
hamfhire, about nine miles fouth-eatt of 
Ailefbury: weft longitude 35’, north la- 
titude 51° 36’. 

CHESHIRE, a maritime county of Eng- 
land, bounded by Staffordfhire on the 
eaft, and by the Irith fea on the weft : its 
chief commodities are falt and cheefe, the 
Jaft of which is much efteemed all over 
Britain, 

CHESNUT-TREE, the englifh name of 
the caftanea of botanilts, See the article 
CASTANEA. 

Next to oak, the chefnut-timber is moft | 
coveted by carpenters and joiners. It 
likewife makes the beft ftakes, pallifadoes, 
vineeprops, hop-poles, &c, and is allo 
proper for mill timber, and water- works, 
It is likewife fit for chefts, tables, bed- 
fteads, columns, &c. 

As to the fruit of this tree, the biggeft 
chefnuts are accounted beft; which fhould- 
be kept a confiderable time before they are 
ufed, ‘by which means they become not | 
only more fayoury, but likewife more | 
wholefome, 

Horfe-CHEsNuT, in botany, the fame with | 
the hippocaftanum of authors. 

Scarlet-horfe-CHESNUT, a name given ta) 
the pavia of botanifts. 

CHESS, an ingenious game, performed | 
with different pieces of wood on a board | 
divided into fixty-four fquares or houles 5 | 
in which chance has fo ‘mall a fhare, that | 
it may be doubicd whether a pérfon ever] 
Joft but by his own fault. 
Each gameiter has eight dignified pieces, | 

viz, aking, a queen, two bifhops, twa} 

knights, and two rooks; alfo eight 
pawns: all which, for diftin&tion fake, | 
are painted of two different colours, as] 
white.and black. | 

As to their difpofition on the hoard, the] 

white king is to be placed on the fourth] 

black houfe from the corner of the board, | 
in the firft and lower rark ; and the blac 

king 1s to be placed on the fourth white 
houfe on the oppofite or adverfary’s end 
of the board. The queens are to be 
placed next to the kings, on houfes of 
their own colour. Next to the king and 
queen, on each hand, place the twal 


bifhops 5) 
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‘bifhops ; next to them, the two knights ; 
and Jait of all, on the corners of the 
board, the two rooks. As to the pawns, 
they are placed, without diftinS&tion, on 
the fecond rank of the houfe, one before 
each of the dignified pieces. 

Having thus difpofed the men, the onfet 
is commonly begun by the pawns, which 
march ftraight forward in their own file, 
one houfe at a time, except the firft move, 
when it can advance two houfes, but 
never moves backwards : the manner of 
their taking the adverfary’s men, is fide- 
ways, in the next houfe forwards; where 
having captivated the enemy, they move 
forward as before. The rook goes for- 
ward or crofs-ways through the whole 
file, and back again. The knight {kips 
backward and forward to the next houfe, 
fave one, of a different colour, with a 
fidling march, or aflope, and thus kills 
his enemies that fall in his way, or guards 
his friends that may be expofed on that 
fide. The bifhop walks always in the 
fame colour of the field that he is placed 
in at firft, forward and backward, aflope, 
or diagonally, as far as he lifts, The 
queen’s walk is more univerfal, as fhe 
takes all the fteps of the before-mention- 
ed pieces, excepting that of the knight ; 
and as to the king’s motion, it is one 
houfe at atime, and that either forward, 
backward, floping, or fideways. 

As to the value of the different pieces, 
next to the king is the queen, after her 
the rcoks, then the bifhops, and laft of 
the dignified pieces comes the knight. 
‘The difference of the worth of pawns, 
is not fo great as that of noblemen; only, 
it muft be obferved, that the king’s 
bifhop’s pawn is the beft in the field, 
and therefore the fkilful gamefter will 
be careful of him. It ought alfo to be 
obferved, that whereas any man may be 
taken, when he falls within the reach of 
any of the adverfary’s pieces, it is other- 
wife with the king, who, in fucha cale, 
is only to be faluted with the word check, 
warning him of his danger, out of which 
it is abfolutely neceffary that he move ; 
and, if it fo happen that he cannot move 
without expofing himfelf to the like in- 
conveniency, it is check-mate, and the 
game is loft. 

CHESSE-TREES, two fimall pieces of 
timber with a hole in them, on each fide 
of a hip, a little before her loof, for the 
main tackle to run through, and to which 
it is haled down. 

CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meafure, 
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containing an uncertain quantity of feyes 
ral commodities. 

A chet of fugar, uv. g. contains from 
ten to fifteen hundred weight ; a cheft of 
glafs, from two hundred to three hun- 
dred feet ; of caftile foap, from two and 
an half to three hundred weight; of in- 
djgo, from one and an half to two hun- 
dred weight, five fcore to the hundred. 

CHEST, in anatomy, the breaft, or that 
part of the body which contains the heart 
and lungs. See the article BREAST, 

CueEsT-TRAPs, a kind of boxes or traps 
with fingle or double entries, for catch- 
ing pole-cats, fitchets, marterns, &e, 

CHESTER, the capital city of Chethire, 
fituated fixteen miles fouth of Liverpool s 
weft longitude 3°, north latitude 53° 15’, 
It is a bifhop’s fee, and gives the title of 
earl to the prince of Wales. 

New CHESTER, the capital of a county of 
the fame name in Penfilvania, in north 
America, fituated on the river Delawar, 
fouth of Philadelphia: weft longitude 74°, 
north latitude 40° 15’. 

Its harbour is fine and capacious, admite 
ting veffels of any burden. 

CHESTERFIELD, a market4wn of 
Derbyshire, fifteen miles north of Derby: 
weft long. 1° 25/, north lat, 53° 20’, 

It gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
noble family of Stanhope. 

CHEVAGE, or CHIEFAGE, a tribute of a 

certain fum of money, formerly paid by 
fuch as held lands in villainage to their 
lords, by way of acknowledgment, being 
a kind of poll, or head-money. 
The word feems to have been ufed for a 
fum of money paid yearly toa man of 
power for his patronage and proteétion, 
The Jews allowed to live in England, 
long paid chevage, or poll-money, viz. 
three-pence per head: it was paid at 
Eafter. 

CHEVAL DE FRISE. 
CHEVAUX DE FRISE, 

CHEVALER, in the manege, is faid of a 
horfe when in paffaging upon a walk or 
a trot, his off fore leg croffes or overlaps 
the near fore-leg every fecond motion. 

CHEVALIER, ina general fenfe, figni- 
fies a knight, or horfeman: but, 

CHEVALIER, in heraldry, fignifies any ca- 
valier, or horfeman, armed at all points, 
by the Romans called cataphratus eques, 
now out of ule, and only to be feen in 
coat-armour. 

CHEVAUX DE FRISE, in fortification, 
a large joift, or piece of timber, about a 
foot in diameter, and ten or twelve in 

length, 


See the article 
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length, into the fides whereof are driven 
a great number of wooden pins, about 
fix feet long, armed with iron points, 
and croffing one another. See plate XLI. 


The chief ufe of the chevaux de frife, is 
to ftop up breaches, or to fecure the ave- 
nues of a camp, from the inroads both 
of horfe and foot. It is fometimes alfo 
mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, 
to roll down in an affault. 

CHEVERON, or CHEVRON, in heraldry. 
See the article CHEVRON, 

CHEVIOT, or TivioT-HILLs, run from 
north to fouth through Cumberland, 
and were formerly the borders or boun- 
daries between England and Scotland, 

‘where many a bloody battle has been 

- fought between the two nations, one of 
which is recorded in the ballad of Chevy- 

. chafe. a 

CHEVISANCE, in law, denotes an agree- 
ment or compofition, as an end or order 

~ fet down between a creditor and his debt- 

‘or, &e. 

In our ftatutes, this word is moft com- 
monly wied for an unlawful bargain, or 
-eontraét. 

CHEVRETTE, in the art of war, an en- 

gine for raifing of guns or mortars into 
their carriages. 
It is made of twe pieces of wood, about 
four feet long, ftanding upright upon a 
third fquare piece: the upright pieces are 
about a foot afunder, and pierced with 
holes exaétly oppofite to each other, hav- 
ing an iron bolt, which being put thro’ 
thefe holes higher or lower, at pleafure, 
ferves with a hand-{pike, which takes its 
poile over this bolt, to raife any thing by 
force. See plate XLI. fig. 4. 

CHEVRON, or CHEVERON, in heraldry, 
one of the honourable ordinaries of a 
fhield, reprefenting two rafters of an 
houfe, joined together as they ought to 
ftand ; it was antiently the form of the 
priefteffes head attire: fome fay, itis a 
fymbol of proteétion; others, of con- 
ftancy ; others, that it reprefents knights 
fpears, &c. It contains the fifth part of 
the field, and is figured as in plate XLI. 
fig, 5. 
gee is faid to be abafed, when its 
point does not approach the head of the 


chief, nor reach farther than the middle « 


of the coat; mutilated, when it does not 
touch the extremes of the coat, cloven, 
when the upper pieces are taken off, fo 
that the pieces only touch at one of the 
angles ; broken, when one branch is {e- 
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parated into two pieces ; couched, when 
the point is turned towards one fide of the 
efcutcheon ; divided, when the branches 
are of feveral metals, or when metal is 
oppofed to colour; inverted, when the 
point is turned towards the point of the 
coat, and its branches ace the chief. 

Per CHEVRON, in heraldry, is when the 
field is divided only by two fingle lines, 
rifing from the two bafe points, and meet- 
ing in the point above, as the chevron 
does. 

CHEVRONED, is when the coat is/filled 
with an equal number of chevrons, of 
colour and metal, 

CHEVRONEL,adiminitive of chevron,and 
as fuch, only containing half a chevron. 

CHEVRONNE, or CHEVRONNY, figni- 
fies the dividing of the fhield feveral 
times chevron-wife. 

CHEWING-BALLS,akind of balls made 
of afafcetida, liver of antimony, bay- 
wood, juniper-wood, and pellitory of 
Spain; which, being dried in the fun, 
and wrapped in a linen-cloth, are tied 
to the bit of the bridle for the horfe to 
chew: they create an appetite ; and it is 
faid, that balls of Venice-treacle may be 
ufed in the fame manner with good fucce(s, 

CHIAMPA, the fouth divifion of Cochin- 
china, a cou:.ry of the Eaft-Indies. 

CHIAN garth, in pharmacy, one of the 

medicinal earths of the antients, the name 
of which is preferved in the catalogues of 
the materia medica, but of which no- 
thing more than the name has been 
known for many ages in the fhops. 
It isa very denfe and compaét earth, and 
is fent hither in fmall flat pieces from the 
ifland whofe name it bears, and in which 
it is found in great plenty at this time. It 
ftands recommended to us as an aftrin- 
gent. Theytell us, it is the greateft of 
all cofmetics, and that it gives a whitenefs 
and fmoothnefs to the fkin, and prevents 
wrinkles, beyond any of the other fub- 
fiances that have been celebrated for the 
fame purpofes, 

CHIAOUS, a word in the original Turk- 
if fignifying envoys, are officers to the 
number of five or fix hundred inthe grand 
fignior’s court, under the command of a 
chiaous bafchi. They frequently meet in 
the grand vizier’s palace, that they may 
be in readine{s to execute his orders, and 
carry his difpatches into all the provinces 
of theempire, The chiaous bafchi affifts 
at the divan, and introduces thofe who 
have bufine(s there. 

CHIAPA, the capital of a province of the 

fame 


GHA 
fame name in Mexico, fituated about 
300 miles eaft of Acapulco: weft longi- 
tude 98°, north latitude 16° 30’. 

CHIARASCO, a fortified town of Pied- 
mont, in Italy, fituated on the river Ta- 
naro, twenty miles fouth-eaft of Turin, 
and fubjeét to the king of Sardinia: eaft 
longitude 7° 45’, north latitude 44° 40’. 

CHIARENZA, a port-town on the north- 
weft coaft of the Morea, oppofite to the 
ifland Zant, in the Mediterranean, and 
fubje&t to the Turks : eaft longitude 21° 
15, north latitude 37° 35’. 

CHIARI, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Brefica, in the territories of Venice, 
about twenty-feven miles eaft of Milan: 
eaft long. ro° 18’, north lat. 45° 30’. 

CHIARO-SCURO, among painters. See 
the article CLARO-OBSCURO. 

CHIAVENNA, a town of the Grifons, 
fituated north of the lake of Como, in 
Italy, and thirty-five miles fouth of Coire: 
eaft longitude 9° 30’, north lat. 46° 15’. 

CHIAUSI, in the turkith affairs, Officers 
otherwife called mutes, employed in exe- 
cuting perfons of diftinétion ; the orders 
for doing which, are fent them by the 
grand fignior, wrapped up in a black 
cloth, 

CHICANE, or CHICANRY, in law, an 
abu of judiciary proceedings, tending 
to delay the caufe, to puzzle the judge, 
cr impofe upon the parties, 

CHICANE, in the f{chools, is applied to vain 
fophifms, diftinétions and fubtleties, 
which protraét difputes and obicure the 
truth, 

CHICHES, or CuHic-PEasE, the fame 
with the cicer of botanifts. See Cicer. 

CHICHESTER, the capital city of Suf- 
fex, fituated fifty-two miles fouth-weft 
of London, and twelve miles eaft of 
Portfmouth ; weft longitude 50’, north 
latitude 50° sol, 

It is a bifhap’s fee, and fends two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

New CHICHESTER, a port town of Penfil- 
vania, fituated on the river Delawar, 
below Chefter, See the article CHESTER. 

CHICK, or CHIcKEN, in zoology, de- 
notes the young of the gallinaceous or- 
der of birds, efpecially the common hen. 
See the articles GALLINACEOUS and 
Harcuinea. 

Chickens, for two days after hatching, 
require no meat; but then it is proper to 
give them, for the firft time, {mall oat- 
meal, fome dry, and fome fteeped in 
milk, or elfe fine white bread crumbs ; 
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and after they have got ftrength, curds, 
cheefe parings, @c. Itis alfo very whole- 
fome to chop green chives among 


rye, and other difeafes in the head: 
neither muft they at any time be fuffered 
to want clean water, fince puddle- water 


is apt to breed the pip. To have fat 
crammed chickens, let them cooped 
up when the dam forfakes , and 


fed with wheatemea! in milk made into a 
dough, and fteeped in milk: by ufing 
this diet, they will be fat in two weeks. 

CHICKEN: POX. See the article Small Pox. 

CHICK-WEED, aljine, in botany. See the 
article ALSINE. 

Berry- bearing CHICK- WEED, the fame with 
the cucubalus of botanifts. See the artie 
cle CUCUBALUS, : 

CHICKLING pea, in botany, a name 


given to the lathyrus, See the article 


LATHYRUS. 
CHICUITO, or Cuyo, a province of 


South America, bounded by the province 


_ of La Plata on the north eaft, and by 
Chili on the weft. 

CHIDLEY, or CHIMLEY, a market-town 
of Devonthire,abbut eighteen miles north. 
weft of Exeter: welt longitude 4°, north 
Jatitude 51%. 

CHIEF, a term fignifying the head, or 
principal part of a thing or perfon. Thus 
we fay, the chief of a party, the chief of 
a family, &c. 

Cuier, in heraldry, is that which takes 
up all the upper part of the efcutcheon 
from fide to fide, and reprefents the orna- 
ments ufed on a man’s head. Plate XLI. 
fig. 6. 

3 to take up juft the third part of the 
efcutcheon, as all other honourable erdi- 


naries do, efpecially if they are alone on 


the thield; but if there be feveral of them, 
they muft be leffened in proportion ‘to 
their number, and the fame holds when 
they are cantoned, attended and bordered 
upon by fome other figures; then the 


painter or. engraver may be allowed to. 
them into a fmaller compals, to | 


bring 
the end that all that is reprefented about 
the ordinaries, may appear with fome 


proportion and fymmetry. Chiefs are ve-_ 


ry much varied, for they may be couvert, 
fupported, crenellé, furmounted, abaifé, 


rempli, dentillé, engreflé, canellé, danché, 


nebulé, fleurdelezée, fleuronné, vair, 
echequeté, lozangé, burellé, patté, fretté, 
gironné, chaperonné, chappé, mantelé, 
emmanché, chauflé, veftu, or reveftu. See 

the 


* 
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meat, which will preferve them fromthe 
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thearticles COUVERT, SUPPORTED, &c. 
‘CHIEF, imports fomething borne in the 
hief part or top of the efcutcheon. 
F LORD, the feudal lord, or lord of 
onour on whom others depend, See 
the articles LonD and Honour, 

ingin CHIEF. See the articles CAPITE 
and TENURE, 


CuHitr jasfice of the king’s-bench and common 


pleas. See the article JUSTICE. 
> the fame with headbo- 
rough, See the article HEADBOROUGH. 


CHIEF POINT. See the article PoINT. 


CHIEFTAIN, denotes the captain, or 


chief, of any clafs, family, or body of 
men: thus, the chieftains, or chiefs, of 
the highland clans, were the principal 
noblemen or gentlemen of their re{pestive 
clans. 


CHIERI, a fortified town of Piedmont, in 


Italy, fituated eight miles eaft of Turin : 
eaft long. 7° 45, north latit. 44° so’. 


'.,. CHILBLAINS, in medicine, the fame with 


ai 


ae 


what is otherwife called perniones. See 
the article PERNIONES. 


CHILD, aterm of relation to parent. We 


fay, natural child, legitimate child, poft- 
thumous child, Ge. 


Child, infans, in the civil law, denotes 


one under feven years of age. 

‘The cuftom has prevailed almoft in all 
countries, and in all ages, of wrapping 
a young child in fwaddling bands, lett its 
limbs, being then tender and flexible, 
fhould happen to be diftorted.. The Spar- 
tan nurfes, however, were fo careful and 
experienced, that without ufing fwad- 
dling bands, their children were firaight 
and well proportioned. Moreover, the 
Lacedemonians, in the management of 
theirchildren, were at great pains to ufe 
them to any fort of meat, and fometimes 
to bear.the want of it; not to be afraid 
jn the dark, or to be alone; ner to be 
froward, peevifh, and crying, as children 
generally are, often thro’ the impertinent 
care and fondnels of thofe who look after 
them. 


Dr. Harris, in a treatife of the acute dif. - 


eafes of children, takes them al] to arife 
from the humours of the prime vie grow- 
ing jour and degenerating ito acidities, 
which is confirmed from their four belch- 


ings and dejections. Hence aii that is re- 


uired to cure them,is to combat this acidi- 
ty, which is to he effeGted two ways; by dif- 
pofing it to be evacuated, and by actual 
evacuation by rhubarb, and other gentle 
purgatives. : 
In the firft cafe, no {udorifics or cordials 
, 


are to be ufed, but in lieu of them, crab’s~ 
eyes and claws, oyfter-fhells, egg-fheils, 
chalk, coral, &c. but above all thefe, 
he prefers old thells that have lain long 
on the fea fhore expofed to the heat of 
the fun, Children are very obnoxious 
to the aphthz, fcabby eruptions, difh- 
cult dentition, epilepfy, worms, and 
rickets ; for the cure of which, fee each 
of thefe under its proper head. See alfo 
the articles INFANT, WEANING, &c, 
Lord Bacon affigns for the reafon of 
children’s not being hairy, that they are 
more perfpirable than adult perfons, 

CHILD-BED, 

Saat Ome See DELIVERY. 

CHILD-WIT, a fine impofed upon a bond- 
woman, got with child without the con- 
fent of her lord. Within the manor of 
Writtle, in the county of Effex, every 
reputed father of a bafe child pays to the 
Jord 3s. 4d. for a fine; and this penal- 
ty extends to free as well as bond women, 

Charity CHILDREN. See CHARITY- 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITAL. 

CHILDERMAS-DAY, or INNOCENT’s- 
DAY, an anniverfary held by the church, 
on the 28th of December, in commemo- 
ration of the children at Bethlehem, maf- 
facred by order of Herod, 

CHILI, a province of South America, 
bounded by Peru on the north, by the 
province of La Plata on the eaft, by Pa- 
tagonia on the fouth, and by the Pacific 
ocean on the weit; lying between 25° 
and 45° fouth lat. and between 75° and 
85° weft longit, But fome comprehend 
Patagonia and Chili, extending it to Cape 
Horn, in 57° 30° fouth latitude. 

CHILIAD, denotes a thouland of any 

hings, ranged in feveral divifions, each 
whereof contains that number. 

CHIZLIARCHA, or CHILIaRCHUS, in 
antiquity, a military officer, who had 
the command of a thoufand men. 

CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or TCHEL- 
MINAR, the moft beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture remaining of all antiquity, be- 
ing the ruins of the famous palace of 
Periepolis, to which Alexander the great, 
in a drunken fit, fet fire, at the inftiga- 
tion of Thais the courtezan: the word 
comes from the perfian tcheble minar, 
that is to fay, forty towers. / 
Don Garcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro 
della Valle, Sir John Chardin, and Le 
Brun have been very particular in de- 
fcribing thefe ruins. 

There appear (fay they) the remains of 
near fourfcore columns, the fragenels 


C Hi 
of which are at leaft fix feet high; but 
there are only nineteen can be called 
entire, with another detached from the 
reft, about an hundred and fifty paces : 
a rock of hard black marble ferves as a 
foundation to the edifice: the firtt plan 
of the houfe is afcended to by ninety-five 
fteps, all cut in the rock; the gate of 
the palace is about twenty feet wide, 
with the figure of an elephant on one 
fide, and that of a rhinoceros on the 
other, thirty feet high, and both of po- 
Vithed marbie: near thefe animals there 
are two columns, and not far from thence 
the figure of a pegafus. After pafling 
this gate, are found fragments of mag- 
nificent columns in white marble, the 
{malleft of which are fifteen cubits high, 
the largeft eighteen, having forty flutings 
three full inches wide each; from whence 
we may judge of their thicknets and other 
proportions. Near the gate is feen an 
infcription on a {quare piece of black 
inarble, containing about twelve lines ; 
the charaGters are of an extraordinary fi- 
gure, refembling triangles, or pyramids : 
befides this there are other inicriptions, 
the characters of which refemble the he- 
brew, chaldaic, fyriac, others the ara- 
bic, or perfian; and others, in fine, the 
greek charaSters. _Dr. Hyde, who hath 
explained the greek infcription, by fup- 
‘plying fome words that are effaced, ob- 
ferves that the infcriptions are engraved 
very negligently, and perhaps by fome 
foldiers ; or, if they are the work of an 
engraver, he thinks that he was from 
Palmyra, and confequently that they are 
in the phoenician tongue: he adds, that 
as they are in praife of Alexander, they 
were probably done in the time of that 
conqueror, 

CHILTERN, a chain of chalky hills, run- 
ning from eait to welt through Bucking- 
hamfhire. 

CHIMERA, or CHIMERA, 
ticle CHIMERA. 
CHIMERA, in geography, a port-town of 
.Turky, in Europe, firuated at the entrance 
of the gulph of Venice, in the province of 
Epirus,about thirty-two miles north of the 
city Corfu, near which are the mountains 
of Chimera, which divide Epirus from 
Theffaly: eatt longitude 20° go’, and 
north latitude 40° 20’. 


See the are 


CHIMAY, the name of a great lake, ly- 


in the province of Acham, between the 


Eaft-Indies and China, 


CyHimay is alfo the name of a town of 


Hainalt, in the french Netherlands, about 
Vou. I, 
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twenty miles fouth of Charleroy : eaft 
lon. 4% 20’, and north Jat. 50° 6’, : 


head of alion, the body of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon ; and add, that this 
odd beaft was killed by Bellerophon. 
The foundation of the fable was, that in 
Lycia there was a burning mountain, or 
vulcano, of this name; that the top of 
this mountain was feldom without lions, 
nor the middle, which had very good 
grafs, without goats ; that ferpents bred 
at the bottom, which was marfhy ; and 
that Bellephoron rendered the mountain 
habitable. f ' 

By a chimera, among the philofophers is 
underftood a mere creature of the imagi- 
nation, compofed of fuch contradiéstions 
and abfurdities as cannot poffibly any 
where exift but in thought. 


CHIMES ofa clock, a kind of periodical 


mufic, produced at equal intervals of 
time, by means of a particular apparatus 
added to a clock. 

In order to calculate numbers for the 
chimes, and adapt the chime-barrel, it 
muft be obferved that the barrel muft tern 
round in the fame time that the tune it is 
to play requires in finging. As for the 
chime-barrel, it may be made up of cer- 


tain bars that run athwart it, with a con-. 


venient number of holes punched in them 
to put in the pins that are to draw each 


hammer ; and thefe pins, in order to play 


the time of the tune rightly, mutt ftand 
upright, or hang down from the har, 
fome more, fome le{s, To place the pins 
rightly, you may proceed by the way of 
changes on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 43 OF 
or rather make ufe of the mufical notés, 


x 


Obferve what is the compa(s of your tune, — 


and divide the barrel accordingly from 
end to end: thus in the following ex- 
amples each of thefe tunes are eight notes 
in compafs, and therefore the Barrel is 
divided into eight parts: thefe divifions 
are (truck round the barre!, oppofite to 
which are the hammer-tails ; but when 
two notes of the fame found come toge- 
ther in atune, there muft be two ham- 
mers to that bell to ftrike it. Then you 
are to divide it round about, into as ma- 
ny divilions as there are mufical bars, fe- 
mibriefs, minims, &c. im your tune 5 
thus the hundredth Pfalm tune hath twen- 
ty femibriefs, the firft note of it is alfoa 
femibrief, and the:efore on the chime- 
barrel mutt be a whole divifion from 5 to 
53 as may be underitood by conceiying 

4 & ‘ : the 


CHIMERA, or Cuima@ra, a fabulous 
montter which the poets feign to have the | 


3 


- the furface of a chime barrel to be repre- 
fented by the following tables, as if the 
cylindrical {uperficies of the barrel were 
ftretched out at length, or extended ona 
plane; and then fuch a table fo dotted or 
divided, if it were to be wrapped round 


all the pins are to fiand in the barrel : 


_ Atable for dividing the chime-barrel of the 
hundredth Pialm. 


areas 
ae 


bch Ifyou would have your chimes complete, 
ae you ought to have a fet of bells to the 

: gamut notes, fo as that each bell having 
the true found of fol, la, mi, fa, you The proportion for CutmNigs. Palladio 


rt) may play any tune, with its flats and 
fharps, nay even the bafs and treble, with 
one barrel, And by fetting the names of 


- 


Chambers | 54%, 6, or 7 feer. 


Studies and wardrobes | 4, 44, or ¢ feet. 


Neverthelefs in thefe points a workman 
fhould be rather governed by the modern 
fathions, than by the dictates of an an- 
tient architect. 
Wolfius direéts that the breadth of the 
aperture at the bottom be to the height as 
3 to2, and to the depth as 4 to z, > 
In fmall apartments the breadth is 3 feet, 
in bed-chambers 4, in larger apartments 
s, in fmall banqueting rooms 5 4, in 
larger 6; but the height fhould never ex- 
ceed 2 4, left there be too much room for 
air and wind, and the fmoke be driven 
into the room : nor mult the height be 
4 too little, left the finoke mils its way and 
| be choaked at firft fetting out. The fame 
author advifes to have an aperture thro’ 
“4 which the external air may, on occafion, 
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the barrel, would thew the places where CHIMIN, or CHEMIN, in law, denotes} 


for the dots running about the table, ace CHIMINAGE is a toll for wayfaring, or 
the places of the pins that play the tunes. 


‘The notes of the hundredth Pfalm. 


CHIMNEY, in archite@ture, a particular 


zy Chimnies in Breadth. 
Sy ‘ Halls Goatha or 8 fest veh 
: 


your bells at the head of any tune, you 
may transfer that tune to your chime-. 
barrel, without any fkill in mufic: but 
obferve that each line in the mrufic is three 
notes diftant, that is, there is a note be- 
tweén each line, as well as upon it 


a road, or way. Hence, 
paffage, through a foreft. 


part of a houfe, where the fire is made, 
having atube or funnel to carry away 
the fmoke, 

The parts of the chimney are the jambs, or 
fides, coming out perpendicularly, fome- 
times circularly, @e. from the back ; the] 
mantle-tree, which refts on the jambs ; 
the tube, or funnel, which conveys away | 
the fmoke; the chimnéy-piece, or mould 
ing, which is on the fore fide of the] 
jambs, over the mantle-tree 5 and the 
hearth, or fire-place. 
The rules for building chimneys are, 1, 
‘That no timber be laid within twelve in- 
ches of the fore fide of the chimney-jambs. 
2. Thatall the joifts on the back of any 
chimney be laid with atrimmer. 3. That 
no timber be laid within the funnel of any 
chimney. 


lays down the following proportions for 
the breadth and depth on the infide, and 
for their height to their mantle-tree. 


Height. | __Depth, 
ators teet. | 2 dor 3 feet. 
“4 OF 4 T feet, 2 or 2 © feet, 
4or4 i feet. | 2 or 2 % feet. 


be let into the funnel, to drive up th 
finoke, which the internal air woul 
otherwife be unable to do. 

Some make the funnel twifted, to preven 
the fmoke’s defcending too eafily ; but 
better expedient is, to make the funne 
narrower at bottom than at top; the fir 
impelling it'up more eafily, when con 
traéted at the bottom ; and in mountin 
it finds more {pace to difengage itfelf, an 
therefore will have lefs occafion to retu 
into the room. P 

Mr. Felibien dire&ts, that the mouth o 
the tube, or that part joined to the chim 
ney back, be made a little narrower tha 
the reft, that if the fmoke be repelle 
downwards, it may be prevented fro 
getung into the room by this obftacle. 


aa al 
To prevent fmoking chimnies, Mr. Lucas 
adviles to leave two holes, or’make two 
pipes in the chimnies, one over the other 
on each fide, one floping upwards, the 
other downwards; through thefe holes 
or pipes, fays he, the fmoke will eafily 
pafs out of any funnel which way foever 
the wind blows." 
Philip d?Orme advifes to provide a hollow 
brafs-ball, of a reafonable capacity, with 
a {mall hole on one fide, for the putting 
in water; that this ball be hung up in the 
chimney, at a little height above the 
greate(t flame (with the hole upwards) 
by an iron wire that fhall traverfe the 
chimney, a little above the mantle-tree, 
where, as the water grows hot, it will 
rarefy, and drive through the hole or 
aperture in a vapoury lteam, that will 
throw up the {moke, which would other- 
wife linger in the funnel. 
Others place a kind of moveable vane or 
weather-cock on the top of the chimney, 
fo that what way foever the wind comes, 
the aperture of the chimney will be 
fcreened, and the fmoke have free egrets. 
But the beit prevention of a fmoking 
chimney feems to be in the proper placing 
of the doors of a room, the apt reclina- 
tion of the back, and the due gathering 
of the wings and breaft of a chimney, 
CHIMNEY-HOOKS are hooks of fteel or 
brals put. into the ja:nbs of chimnies, 
one into each jamb, for the handle of the 
fire-tongs and fire-pan to reft in. 
CHIMNEY-JAMBS, the fides of a chimney, 
fometimes ftanding out perpendicularly, 
fometimes circularly, from the back, on 
the extremities wheregf the mantle-tree 
refts, 
CHIMNEY-MONEY, or HEARTH-MONEY, 
a tax impofed by ftatute 24 Car, II. ex- 
preffing-that every fire-hearth and ftove 
of every dwelling or other houfe within 
England and Wales, except fuch as pay 
ot to church and poor, fhall be charge- 
abje with two fhillings per annum, pay- 
able at Michaelmas and Ladyday, to 
the king and his heirs, ‘This tax being 
much complained of, as burdenfome to 
the people has been abolifhed, and in- 
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an armed man: they naturally walk 
ereét, and are faid to fet upon and ravith 
the negroe women, when they meet them 
in the woods. 


large empire, fituated between 95° and 
135° eaft longitude, and between 21° and 
55° north latitude, being accounted two 
thoufand miles in length, and one thou- 
fand five hundred in breadth; it is bound- 
ed by Ruffian Tartary on the north, by 
the Pacific ocean on the eaft and fouth, 
and by Tonquin, Tibet, and the terri- 
tories of Ruflia on the weft. It is ufually 
divided into fixteen provinces, which 
will be defcribed in their alphabetical or- 
der. In thefe provinces there are com- 
puted to be one hundred and fifty-five 
capital cities, one thoufand three hundred 
and twelve of the fecond rank, two thou- 
fand three hundred and fifty- {even forti- 
fied towns, and upwards of ten millions 
of families, which may amount to about 
fifty millions of people. 

The principal commodities of this coun« 
try are filk, tea, china-ware, japan- 
ware, and gold duft; of all which the 
maritime ftates of Europe import great 
quantities, fending them filver in return. 


CHINA-CHINA, in pharmacy, the fame 


with quinquina. See QUINQUINA, 


CHINAsROOT, in pharmacy, a medicinal 


root, brought both from the Eaft and 
Welt-Indies, thehcé “Sitti eed into 
oriental and occidental ; it 18 He root of 
the plant fmilax. See SMILAX. Ry 
The oriental root is brought to us in large 
pieces, from feveral parts in the Eaft- 
Indies. The occidental is brought from 
Peru and the Brafils, This root is to be 
chofen hard and firm, of a faint red co= 
lour, free from worms and rottennefs, and. 
fuch as on chewing fills the mouth witha 
foft un@uous moifture. ap 
This root is a fudorific and an attenuant, 
and is therefore calculated to do great 
fervice in many chronic cafes: it is beft 
given in decoétion, and is ufually com- 
bined with farfaparilla and cuaiacum 3 an 
ounce of it, fliced thin, is the ufual pro- 
portion to a quart, Bi 


CHINA, including Chinefe Turtary, a 


xs 


ftead of it the window-tax was granted. 
CHIMNEY-PIECE, acompofition of certain 
mouldings of wood or {tone} ftanding on 
the fore jude of the jambs, and coming 
over the mantle-tree. 
CHIMPANZEE, in zoology, the name of 


Cuina-wWaRE,afinekind of earthern-ware, 
otherwife called porcelain. See the article 
PORCELAIN. 

CHINCA, a port-town of Peru, in Souths 
America, fituated in an extenfive valley, 
ona river of the fame name, about fixty 

a Species of angola-monkey, very much miles fouth of Lima : weft longitude 76°, 
refembling 'the human fhape; the males and fouth latitude 13°. 

of which are fo bold and fierce as to fight CHIN-COUGH, a convulfive kind of * 


4 Ea cough, 
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tough, which children are chiefly fubject 

_t0, proceeding from a tough, vilcid, and 
acid matter, lodged in the coats of the fto- 
mach, which when they vomit, they are 
eafy for atime, 

Sometimes this diforder proceeds from a 
more dangerous caufe, which is a certain 
falt communicated to tender bodies by 
means of the air, which coagulates the 
lymph, and which growing fharp and 
ftagnating, affects the larynx. 

In the cure of this cough, particular care 
mutt be had to the ftomach, and without 
a vomit the cure can hardly be effected, 
Sperma ceti in broth is of excellent ufe ; 
but by bleedings and repeated purges this 
cough may be cured, without other 
means; yet the milder cathartics ought 
here to take place. Drinks and liquid 
aliments fhould alfo be taken in Jefs quan- 
tity than ufual. 

CHINE, in the manege, the fame with a 

horfe’s back bone. 

CHINESE, in general, denotes any thing 

belonging to China. See CHINA. 
It is obferved by fome, that the chinefe 
Janguage has no analogy with any other 
language in the world + it only confilts 
of three hundred and thirty words, which 
are al] monofyllables, at leaft they are 
pronounced fo fhort that there is no dil- 
tinguifhing above one fyllable or found 
in them; but the fame word, as pro- 
nounced with a ftronger or weaker tone, 
has different fignifications ; accordingly 
when the language is accurately fpoke, it 
makes a fort of mufic, which has a real 
melody, that conftitutes the effence and 
dittinguifhing charaéter of the chinefe 
tongue. 

’ As to the chinefe characters, they are as 
iingular as the language; the chinefe 
have not, like us, any alphabet, con- 
taining the elements, cr, as it were, 
the prineiples of their words + inflead of 
au ajphabet they ule a kind of imerogly- 
phics, whereof they have above eighty 
thoufand, 

CHINEY, a city of the auftrian Nether- 
Jands, on the confines of the bifhopric of 
Liege, about twelve miles fouth ealt of 
Namur: eaft Jongitude 5°, and north 

- fatitude 50°20’. 

CHINON, a town of France, in the pro- 
vinice Of the Orleanois, abouttwenty three 
miles fouth-welt of Tours ; eat longi- 

‘tude 20’, and north latitude 47°, 16’. 

CHIO, Cx10s, X10, or Scio, an afiatic 

ifland, ly:ng near the coalt of Ionia, in 

Natolia, or leffer Afia, about one hundred 
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Cu10 is alfo the capital of the above ifland, 


CHIONANTHUS, snow-pRop-TREEF, 


CHIOZZO, or Cu10GGIO, a town on an 
‘CHIPPENHAM, a borough town inWilt- 


CHIPPING, a phrafe uled by the potters 


CHI 
miles weft of Smyrna. It.iscalled by ftié 
Turks Sakifaduci, and is about one hun= 
dred miles in circumference ; being chief- 
ly inhabited by chriftians of the greek 


church, who are faid to have three hundred 
churches in the ifland, 


fituated on the eaft coaft: eaft longitude 
27°, and north latitude 33°. 


in botany, a genus of the diandria-mo- 
nogynia clafs of plants: the corolla con- 
fifts of a fingle petal, and is divided into 
four parts; the tube is very fhort, no 
longer than the cup, and is petalous ; 
the limb is divided into four extremely 
jong fegments, which are ereét, acute, 
of a linear figure, and fomewhat uneven ; 
the fruit is a roundifh anilocular berry, 


containing a fingle ftriated officle for 
feed. 


ifland of the {ame name, inthe gulph of 
Venice, by which there is a paffage into 
the Lagunes, fituated about twelve miles 
fouth of the city of Venice. 


fhire, about twenty-two miles north. welt 
of Salifbury : weft longitude 2° 22’, and 
north latitude.g1° as/. 

It fends two members to parliament. 


and china-men to exprefs that common 
accident both of our own ftone and earthen 
ware, and the porcelain of China, the fly- 
ing off of {mall pieces, or breaking at the 
edges+ Our earthern waresare particularly 
fubject to this, and are always fpoiled by 
it before any other flaw appears in them, 
Our {tone wares efcape it better than thefe, 
but lefs than the porcelain of China, 
which is lefs fubje& to it than any other 
manufacture in the world. The method 
by which the Chinefe defend their ware 
from this accident, is this : they carefully 
burn fome {mall barbou canes to a fort 
of charcoal, which is very light, and 
very black; this they reduce to a fine 
powder, and then mix it into a thin patte, 
with fome of the varnifh which they ufe 
for their ware: they next take the veffels 
when dried, and not yet baked, to the 


wheel, and turning them foftly round, — 
they, with a pencil dipt in this pafte, co- 
ver the whole circumference with @ thin | 


coat of it: after this, the veffel is again 
dried, and the border made with this 
patte appears of a pale greyish colour when 
it is thoroughly dry. They work on it 
after wards in the common way cevesing 

both 


CHt ee tem CH 
both thisedge and the reft of theveffelwith CHIRAGRA, in medicine, a term ufed ta 


the common varnifh, When the whole 
is baked on, the colour given by the 
afhes difappears, and the edges are as 
white as any other part; only when the 
baking has not been fufficient, or the ed- 
ges have not been covered with the fecond 
varnifhing, we fometimes find a dufky 
edge, as in fome of the ordinary thick 
tea-cups. 

It may be a great advantage to our Eng- 
lifh manvfaGiurers to attempt fomething 
of this kind. The willow is: known to 
make a very light and black charcoal ; 
but the elder, tho” a thing feldom ufed, 
greatly exceeds it. The young green 
fhoots of this fhrub, which are almoft all 
pith, make the lighteft and the blackett 
of all charcoal; this eafily mixes with 
any liquid, and might be eafily uled in the 
fame way that the Chinefe ufe the char- 
coal of the bambou cane, which is a light 
hollow vegetable, more refembling the 
elder fhoots than any other Englifh plant, 
It is no wonder that the fixed falt and 
oil contained in this charcoal fhould be 
able to penetrate the yet raw edges of the 
ware, and to give them in the fubfequent 
baking a fomewhat different degree of 
vitrification from the other parts of the 
veffel, which, tho’ if given to the whole, 
it might take off from the true femivitri- 
fied ftate of that ware, yet at the edges is 
not to be regarded, and only ferves to de- 
fend them from common accidents, and 
keep them entire, 

The Chinefe ufe two cautions in this ap- 
plication ; the firft in the preparation ; 
the fecond in the laying it on. ‘They pre- 
pare the bambou canes for burning into 
charcoal, by peeling off the rind, ‘This 
might eafily be done with our elder fhoots, 
which are fo fucculent, that the bark {trips 
off with atouch. The Chinele fay, that 
if this is not done with their bambou, the 
edges touched with the pafte will burft in 
the baking: this does not feem indeed 
very probable ; but the charcoal will cer- 
tainly be lighter made from the peeled 
fticks, and this is a known advantage. 
The other caution is, never to touch the 
veffels with hands that have any grealy or 
fatty fubftance about them ; for if this is 
done, they always find the veflel crack in 
that place. 

CHIPPING, or MucH-WIccomMB, a bo- 
rough-town of Buckinghamfhire, about 
ten miles fouth of Ailefbury: weft lon- 
gitude 42, and oorth latitude ¢1° 35’, 
It fends two members to parliament. 


denote the gout in the hand or wrift, See 
the article GourT. 

CHIROGRAPH, chirsgraphum, in the 
time of the Saxons, fignifted any public 
inftrument of gift or conveyance, attelted 
by the fubfcription and croffes of wit- 
nefles. Formerly, when they made a 
chirograph, or deed, which required a 
counter part, they ingroffed it twice 
upon one piece of parchment, counter- 
wife, having a fpace between, wherein 
was wrote CHIROGRAPH, through the 
middle whereof the parchment was cut, 
fometimes ftraight, fometimes indentedly, 
and a moiety given to each of the parties. 

CuiROGRAPH was alfoantiently ufed for a 
fine: the manner of ingroffing the fines, 
and cutting the parchment in two pieces 
is (till retained in the chirographer’s office. 

CHIROGRAPHER of fines, an officer in 
the common pleas, who ingrofles fines 
acknowledged in that court, into a per- 
petual record (after they are examined 
and paffed by other officers) and writes 
and delivers the indentures thereof to the 
parties, one for the buyer, and another for 
the feller. He makes a third indented © 
piece, containing alfo the effe&t of the 
fine, which he delivers over to the cuftos 
brevium, and is called the foot of the fine, 
The chirographer alfo, or his deputy, 
proclaims all the fines in the court every 
term, according to the ftatutes, and then 
repairing to the office of the cuftos bre- 
vium, there endorfes the proclamations 
on the backfide of the foot thereof, keep- 
ing withal the writ of covenant, and alfo 
the note of the fine. 

CHIROGRAPHY, xstcolgapia, a writing 
under one’s own hand, 

CHIROMANCY, xaxgoeavlavz, a fpecies of 
divination, drawn from the different lines 
and lineaments of a perfon’s hand; by 
which means, it is pretended the inclina- 
tions may be difcovered. 4 

CHIRONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants s 
the corolla is formed of a fingle petal, and 
is equal ; the tube is roundifh, and of the 
fize of the cup; the limb is divided into 
five equal oval {egments, and patent; the 
fruit is of an oval figure, and contains 
two cells; the feeds are numerous and. 
fmall. y 

CHIRONOMY, chironomia, in antiquity, 
the art of reprelenting any paft tranfac- 
tion by the geftures of the body, more 
efpecially by the motions of the hands : 
this made a part of liberal education; it 

had 
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had the approbation of Socrates, and'was 
ranked by Plato among the political vir- 
tues. 

CHIROTONY, chirotonia, among eccle- 
fiaftical writers, denotes the impofition 
of hands ufed.in conferring prieftly or- 
ders, See the article ORDINATION. 
However, it is proper to remark, that 
chirotony originally was a method of 
electing magiltrates, by holding up of 
hands. 

CHIRVAN, a province of Perfia, lying on 
the weftern coatt of the Cafpian fea. 

CHIRURGEON, the fame with furgeon. 
See the article SURGEON, 

CHIRURGERY, or SurnGERY. See the 
article SURGERY, 

CHISLEY-LAND, in agriculture, a foil 
of a middle nature between fandy and 
clayey land, with a large admixture of 
pebbles, 

€HISSEL, an inftrument much ufed ‘in 
carpentry, mafonry, joinery, {culpture, 

_ @c, and diftinguifhed according to the 
breadth of the blade into half-inch chif- 
fels, quarter-inch chiffels, @c. They 
have alfo different names according to the 
different ufes to which they are applied ; 
as, 1, The former, ufed by carpenters, 
&c. jult after the work is {cribed : it'is 
ftruck with a mallet. 2. The paring- 

. chiffel, which is ufed in paring off the ir- 
regularities made by the farmer: this is 
prefied with the workman’s fhoulder. 3. 
‘The fkew-former cleanfes acute angles 
with the point of its narrow edge. 4. 
The mortice-chiffel, ufed in cutting deep 
-tquare holes in wood, for mortices: it 
is narrow, but thick and ftrong, to endure 
hard blows. 5. Socket-chiflels, having 
their fhank. made with a hollow focket at 
top, to receive a {trong wooden fprig fit- 
ted into it with a fhoulder. 6. Ripping- 
chiffel, having ablunt edge, with no ba- 
fil, ufed in tearing two pieces of wood 
afunder. And, 7, The gouge, See the 
article GOUGE. 

CHITOR, a city of Piedmont, in Italy, 
fituated on the river Po, about ten miles 
“north of Turin: eaft longitude 7° 35/, 

and north latitude 45° 12’. 
This is alfo the name of a province 
and city in the hither India, fubject to the 
mogul: eat longitude 76°, and north 
latitude 23° 30/. 

CHIT TING, among gardeners, is faid of 
a feed when it frit puis forth its flender 
roots. € 


CHIVALRY, in law, isa tenure of fer- 


vice, whereby the tenant is bound to per= 
form fome noble or military office to his 
lord ; and is either regal, when held on- 
ly of the king; or common, fuch as 
may be held of acommon perfon as well 
as the king: the former is properly call- 
ed ferjeanty, and the latter efcuage. See 
the articles SERJEANTY and EsCuaceE. 
A ftatute of Charles II. abolithes ali te- 
nures by chivalry, in capite, &c. and or- 
dains that all tenures fhall be conftrued 
to be free and common foccage. 

CHIUDENDO, in mufic, is the ending or 
finifhing : thus we fay, chiudendo col 
ritornello, col aria, to end with a ritor- 
nello, or with an air. See the article 
RrITORNELLO. 

CHIVES, among gardeners, denote the 
fame with the anthere or apices of bota- 
nifts. See the article ANTHERA. 

Some alfo call the whole ftamina of plants 
chives. See thearticle STAMINA. 

CuivEs is alfo the englifh name of a very 
{mall fpecies of onion. See ONION. 

CHIUSI!, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Tuilcany, fituated on the confines of the 
pope’s territories, about thirty-five miles 
fouth-eaft of Sienna: ealt of Jongit. 13°, 
and north latitude 43°. 

CHL/ENA, in antiquity, a winter-gare 
ment, worn over the tunica. 

Tt was likewife ufed as a covering fora bed. 

CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military ha- 
bit worn by the antients over the tunica. 
It belonged to the patricians, and was 
the fame in the time of war, that the 
toga was in the time of peace, ‘This 
fort of gown was called pifta, from 
the rich embroidery with figures in 
phrygian-work ; and purpurea, becaufe 
the ground-work was purple, The chla- 
mydes of the emperors were all purple, 
adorned with a golden or embroidered 
border, 

CHLOROSIS, in medicine, a difeafe com- 

monly called. the green-fickneis, incident 
to girls, maids, widows, and even wives 
whofe hufbands are deficient. ' 
Various are the fymptoms of this difor- 
der, asa feverith habit of body, vomit- 
ing, difficulty of breathing, and longing 
for unnatural foods. 
As to the cure, Aitruc recommends bo- 
rax, mineral waters, eleéluaries made of 
preparations of fteel, the martial flowers, 
&c, afa foetida, aloes and myrrh, emol- 
lient baths, frequent evacuations, and 
exercife ; but above all, matrimony. 

CHOCOLATE, in commerce, a kind of 

patte 


Cc Ho 


patte, or cake, prepared of certain drugs, 
the bafis of which is the cacao nut. See 
the article Cacao. 

‘The Indians, in their firft making of 
chocolate, ufed to roaft the cacao in 
earthen pots, and having afterwards 
cleared it of the hufks, and bruifed it be- 
tween two ftones, they made it into cakes 
with their hands. ‘The Spaniards im- 
proved this method: when the cacao 
is properly roafted, and well cleaned, 
they pound it in a mortar, to reduce it 
into a coarfe mafs which they afterwards 
grsidon a ftone, till it be of the utmolt 
finenefs: the pafte being fufficiently 
ground, is put quite hot into tin moulds, 
in which it congeals in a very little time. 
The form of thefe moulds is arbitrary ; 
the cylindrical ones, holding two or three 
pounds, are the moft proper, becaule the 
bigger the cakes are, the longer they will 
keep. Obferve, that thefe cakes are very 
Jiable to take any good or bad Icent, and 
therefore they muft be carefully wrapt 
up in paper, and kept in adry place. 
Complaints are made, that the Spaniards 
mix with the cacao- nuts too great a quan- 
tity of cloves and cinnamon, befides other 
drugs without number, as mufk, amber- 
grile, &c. The grocers of Paris ule few 
or none of thefe ingredients; they only 
choofe the beft nuts, which are called cas 
racca, from the place from whence they 
are brought, and with thefe they mix a 
very {mall quantity of cinnamon, the 
frefheft vanilla, and the fineit fugar, but 
very feldom any cloves. Among us in 
England, the chocolate is made of the 
fimple cacao, excepting that fometimes 
fugar, and fometimes vanilla is added. 
Chocolate ready made, and cacao-pafte, 
are prohibited to be imported from any 
part beyond the feas, If made and fold 
in Great-Britain, it pays inland duty 
1s. 6d, fer Ib averdupoile: it muft be 
inclofed in papers containing one pound 
each, and produced at the excife-oftice, to 
be ftamped. Upon three days notice given 
to the officer of excife, private families 
‘may make chocolate for their own ufe, 
provided no !efs than half an hundred 
weicht of nuts be made at one time. 

CHOENIX, me, in antiquity, fignifies 

* -fetters in which the lees of criminals were 
made faft, as we are informed by Ari- 
ftophanes, in his Plutus, where [peaking 
of an infolent flave, he faith, 

eh wna Oe ce Bovoiv 
ie, le Tas yeWwiKas 4 rac wedas wiBur as, 
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CHOLERA MorBus, in medicine, the 


CHO 


That is as much as to fay, Your legs are . 
itching for the ftocks. 


CHOENIX was alfo a dry meafure, contain= 


ing a forty-eighth part of a medimnus, 
or fix buthels. Hence the celebrated 
proverb of Pythagoras, Super chenice ne 


feaeas ; which is differently interpreted. 


See Plutarch in Sympofiacis, Dem. Byz. 
apud Atheneum, &c. f 


CHOIR, that part of the church or cathe= 


dral where chorifters fing divine fervice ¢ 
it is feparated from the chancel, where 
the communion is celebrated ; and alfo 
from the nave of the church, where the 
people are placed ; the patron is faid to 
be obliged to repair the choir of the 
church. It was in the time of Conftan= 
tine that the choir was feparated from the 
nave. In the XIith century, they be-~ 
gan to inclofe it with walls ; but the an- 
tient baluftrades have been fince reftored, 
out of a view to the beauty of architec 
ture. 

The choir in nunneries, is a large hal 
adjoming to the body of the church, fe- 
parated by a grate, where the nuns fing 
the office. 


CHOLAGOGUES, medicines which purge 


the bile. 
Of this kind are manna, caffia, rofes, 


“fena, rhubarb, aloes, jalap, fcammony, 


&c. There is fome reafon to think that 
antimonial medicines a&t more powerful- 
ly on the bile than any other remedies. 


CHOLEDOCHUS, in anatomy, isa come 


mon epithet for the gall-bladder, the he- 
patic veffels, and the common gall-dué& 
which communicates with the duodenum, 
See BILE. 


{ame with the bilious fever. See Bin10us. 


CHOLIC, or rather Conic. See Couic. | 
CHOMELIA, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria-monegynia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of one infun- 
dibuliform or funnel-fafhioned petal,’ the 
limb of which is divided into five oval 
and reflex fegments ; thefruit is a round-| 
ifh bilocular berry, containing four feeds, | 
gibbofe on one fide, and angulated onthe 
other, 


CHONAT, a town of Hungary, He 4 


on the river Merifh, about thirteen miles, 
eaft of Segedon, and fubject to the houfe 
of Auttria: eaft longitude 21&.20/, and 
north latitude 26° 224, path 


CHONDRILLA, in botany, a genus of 


the fyngenefia-polygamia-zqualis. clafs 
of plants, the compdgind flower of which 
ds 
“4 4 
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fs imbricated and uniform, the proper one 
monopetalous, ligulated, linear, trun- 
cated, and four or five times dentated ; 
there is no pericarpium ; the cup is of a 
cylindrical figure, containing folitary, 
evated, comprefled, fcabrous feeds. 
CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the 
name of a pair of mu(cles arifing from the 
cartilaginous procefs of the os hyoides, 
and meeting inthe bafe of the tongue, 
where they are inferted ; this pair is not 
found in all fubjeéts. 
CHONDROPTERYGII, in ichthyology, 
ene of the five orders or fubdivifions of 
fithes, the charaéters of which are thefe : 
theyays of the fins are cartilaginous, differ- 
ing in little from the membrane that con- 
ftitutes the fin; they have likewife carti- 
Jages inftead of bones ; and the mouth is 
for the moft part fituated in the lower 
part of the body. 
Of this order there are only four genera, 
wiz. the petromyzon, accipenfer, fqua- 
lus, and raja. See the articles PETRO- 
MYZON, ACCIPENSER, &c. 
CHOP-CHURCH, a nick-name given to 
parfons who make a praétice of exchang- 
ing benefices. 
It is ufed by an old ftatute in the fenfe of 
a trade; but Brooke, in his Abridgment, 
fays it was only permiffible by law, 
CHOPIN, or Cuorine, a liquid meafure, 
vfed both in Scotland and France, and 
equal to half their pint. See the articles 
Pint and MEASURE. 
CHORAGIUM, in antiquity, denotes all 
the theatrics: habits, and other imple- 
ments belonging to the chorus, and like- 
wife the place where they were kept. 
Cuoracium hikewile fignified the exequies 
of a young woman, who died before the 
was marriageable, 
CHORAGUS, in antiquity, the principal 
perfon or leader in the chorus. 


The choragus hired the players, fingers, . 


dancers, @c. at the celebration of pube 
lic feftivals ; in which fenfe he anfwers to 
our manager, See the article Cuorus. 
-CHORASSAN, a province of Periia, on 
the north-eaft, adjoining to Ufbec Tar- 
tary; this was the antient Baétria,.and 
‘the native country of the late Kouli Kan, 
CHORD, in geometry, aright line drawn 
from one part of an arch of a circle tothe 
other. Hence, 
Cuorp of ax arch isa right line joining 
the extremes of that arch: thus A B its 
the chord of the arch AE B, plate XLI. 
fig) 7. 
Cuorn of the siete of an arch, the 
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chord that fubtends the reft of the areh, 
or fo much as makes up the arch a 
femi-circle. 

It is demonftrated in geometry, that the 
radius C E (ibid.) bifecting the chord 
BA in D, does alfo bife& the arch in E, 
and is perpendicular to the chord A B. 
From hence may be deduced thefe pro- 
blems: x. To make a circle pafs through 
any three given points, not lying ina 
right line. 2. To find the center of any 
circle. 3. To complete a circle from an 
arch given. 4. To defcribe a circle about 
any triangle given. 

Line of CHORDS, one of the lines of the fec- 
tor and plane feale. See its defcription and 
ufe under SECTOR and ScaLe, 

CHORDS or Corps, in mufic, are ftrings, 
by the vibration of which the fenfation of 
found is excited, and by the divifions of 
which the feveral degrees of tune are de- 
termined. See Tuner and Sounp. 
The chords of mufical inftruments are 
ordinarily made of cat-gut; though 
fome are made of brafs or iron wire, as 
thofe of harpfichords, {pinnets,@c. Chords 
of gold-wire in harpfichords, would 
yield a found almoft twice as ftrong as 
thofe of brafs ; and thofe of fteel a feeb- 
ler found than thofe of brafs, as being 
both lets heavy and lefs dudile. 

Mr. Perrault obferves, that of late they 
have invented a way of changing the 
chords, to render their founds more {trong 
without altering the tone. 

The fixth chord of bafs-viols, and the 
tenth of large theorbo-lutes, confit of 
fifty threads, or guts, fome of which are 
an hundred feet long, twifted and polifh- 
ed with equifetum, or horfe tail. 

‘The rules for dividing chords fo as to 
conftitute any given interval, are as fol- 
low: 1. Toatlign fuch part of a chord 
A B as fall conititute any concord 5 for 
example, a fifth, or any other interval, 
with the whole cords divide the line A B 
into as many parts as the greateft num- 
ber of the interval has units; thus the 
fitth being 2:3, the line is divided into 


C 

A———_;-_____—_-_ B 
three parts: of thefe take as many as the 
leffer number 2 = AC, then is AC the 
part fought; that is, two lines whofe 
lengths are to each other as ABto AC, 
make a fifth, Hence if it be required to 
find fevera! different fections ot the line 
AB, for inftance, fuch as fhall be oStave, 
fifth, ox third greater 5 reduce the given 
ratios 
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ratios 1:2, 2:3, and 4: to one funda- 
mental, the feries becomes 30:24, 20% 
15, the fundamental is 30, and the fec- 
tions fought are 24 the third greater, 20 
the fifth, and 15 the oftave. , 

2. To find feveral fections of a line A, 
that from the leaft part gradually to the 
whole, fhall contain a given feries of in- 
tervals in any given order, viz. fo as the 
Jeaft to the next greater contain a third 
greater; that to the next greater, one 
fifth ; and that to the whole, an oStave. 
Reduce the three ratios 4:5, 2:3, and 
3:22 toone feries; hence we have 8: ro, 
15:30. Divide the line into the number 
of pasts of the greateft extreme of the fe- 
ries, Viz. 30, and you have the fections 
fought of the points of divifion, anfwer- 
ing the feveral numbers of the feries, wz. 
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at the points C, D, andE; foas AC, 
to AD is athird, ADto AE a fifth, 
A Dto AB an o€tave. 

3. To divide a line A B into two parts, 
to contdin betwixt them any interval, ¢. 
g. afourth, Add together the numbers 
containing the ratio of the interval, for 
example 3:4, and divide the line into as 
many parts as the fum, 7 ; the point of 
divifion anfwering to any of the given 
numbers 4 or 7, gives the thing fought. 


4 
Aj} 4+ 


4. To find two festions ofa line, which 
with the whole fhali be in harmonical 
proportion with regard to their quantity. 
‘Take any three numbers in harmonical 
proportions, as 3—4—6, and divide the 
whole line into as many parts as the 
greateft of thefe three numbers, 6; and 


at the poin's of divilion anfwering the two ~ 


other numers, 3 and 4, you have the 
fe&tion for -hr. 

s- To find two {ctions of a line, which 
together with the whole, fhall be harmo- 
nical with refpe&t to quantity or tune, 
‘Take any three numbers, concords with 
each other, e.g. 2:3 and 8, and divide 
the line by the greatett : the points of di- 
vifion anfwering to the other two, give 
the feétion fought. 

6. To divide a chord A B in the moft 
fimple manner, fo as to exhibit all the 
original concords, Divide the line into 
two equal parts at C, and fubdivide the 

Vou, I. 
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part C Binto equal parts at D, a 
the part C D into equal parts at E. 
Cc EOD 

A————- +--+: B 
Here AC: AB is an oftave, AC: AD 
a fifth, AD: ABa fourth, AC: AE 
a third greater; AE:ADa third lefs 5 
AE:EB, afixth greater; AE: AB 
a fixth lefs. 

Cuorp is alfo ufed in mufic for the note or 
tone to be touched or founded: in this 
fenfe the fifth is faid to confift of five 
chords or founds, 

Cuorp, chorda, in anatomy, a little nerve 
compofed by a combination of ramuli of 
the fifth and feventh pairs, and extended 
in the manner of a chord, under the mem- 
brane of the drum of the ear. See. the 
article TyMPANUM, 

CHORDAPSUS, in medicine, a difeafe 
of the inteftines, when to the touch they 
feel like ftretched cords: it is the fame 
with the iliac paffion, See the article 
ILIAc PASSION. 

CHORDEE, in medicine and furgery, a 
fymptom attending a gonorrhoea, confift- 
ing in a violent pain under the frenum, 
and along the duét of the urethra, during 
the ereétion of the penis, which is incur- 
vated downwards. Thefe ereétions are 
frequent and involuntary. 

The chordee being a fqueezing of the 
corroded urethra between the cavernous 
bodies, and the erection being excited’ by 
the ftimulating matter of a gonorrhoea, 
the cure is to be performed by preferving 
the urethra from being corroded, or by 
' fupprefling the ereftion, by which means 


the preflure of the urethra will. be pre-. 


vented, The firft may be effected by 
mild diuretics, foftening emulfions, and 
cooling injeétions ; but the lait can omy 
be performed by thofe means that give 
the moft fudden check to the {welling of 
the penis, fuch as immerfion in cold 
water, 

It has been found by experience, t 
rubbing a mercurial ointment into 
part affected, and along the du& of th 
urethra, has done confiderable {ervice in 
this complaint, 

CHOREA sancTi Vit1, StT.. ViTus’s 
DANCE, in medicine, See the article 
VITUS'S DANCE. 

CHOREPISCOPUS,. or Counrry-BI- 
SHOP, an afliftant to. a bifhop, firit in- 
troduced into the church when the dio- 
cefes became enlarged by the convertion 
of the pagans in the country and villages 
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atadiftance from the mother-church, 
There are different opinions concerning 
the nature of this order: fome think, that 
they were prefbyters, and never had epi- 
fcopal ordination ; others fay, there were 
two claffes of them, fome that had epi- 
fcopal ordination, and others that were 
fimple prefbyters ; anda third party ima- 
gine they were properly what we now 
call bifhops in partibus. 

CuorePiscopus isalfo the name of a dige 
nity in fome cathedrals in Germany, fig- 
nifying the fame with chori-epifcopus, or 
bifhop of the choir. The firft chanter in the 
church of Colognis called chori-epifcopus. 

CHOREUS, in antient poetry, the fame 
with trochaus, or trochce. See the ar-~ 
ticle TROCHEE, 

CHORGES, or GorGES, a town of Dau- 
phiny, in France, abduit fix miles eaft of 
Gap: eaft longitude 6°, and north lati- 
tude 44° 36/. 

CHORIAMBUS, in antient poetry, a foot 

confitting of four fyllables, whereof the 

firft and Jaft are long, and the two middle’ 
ones are fhort; or, which is the fame 
thing, itis ratte up of a trochezus and 
iambus : fuch isthe word nobilitas. 

CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior 
membrane which invefts the foetus in the 
uterus : itis thick, fpungy, villofe, and 

“© furnifhed with a vat apparatus of blood- 
veflels. It is contiguous to the uterus, and 
is feparable into two membranes or parts. 

CHORIST, or CHorisTeEr, one who flings 
in the, choirs “See the article CHorr. 

CHOROBATA, or CooroBatres,a kind 
of water-level among the antients, of 
the figure of the letter T, accordi ing to: 

». ©Vitruvius’s defeription. See Leven. 

» CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a 
map of fome country or province, 
Chorography differs from geography, as 
the deicription of a particular country 
does from ‘that of the whole earth ; d 


we 


froin topography, as the defeription Ona 


country differs from that.of a town or di- 
Kri&. See the articles GEOGRAPHY and 
ToOroGRapry. 

_ CHOROIDES, in anatomy, an epithet of 
feveral membranes, which on account of 
the multitude of their blood-veffels re- 
femble the chorion. See CHORION. 
Choroides denotes the coat of the eye 
placed immediately under the fclerotica, 
the inferior lamella of which is called 
tunica ruy(chiana ;_it is very full of vef- 
fels, and coloured black, 

Mr. Le Cat, in his defcription of the parts 
ef the eye, maintains Marriot’s opinion 
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of the choroid coat, and not the retina, 
being the immediate organ of vifion. The 
retina, according to him, is to the cho- 
roid, what the epidermis is to the fkin. 
_Choroides is ufed for a portion of the pia 
‘mater. See the article Pia MATER. 

Plexus CHORGIDES is a convolution of the 
membranes of the brain, confifting of an 
affemblage of veins and arteries. 

CHORO FAVORITO, i in the italian mu- 
fic, a chorus in which are employed the 
beft voices and inftruments, to fing the 
recitativos, play the ritornellos, &c. It 
is otherwife called the little chorus, or 
choro recitante. 

CHORO-SPEZZATO, in the italian mufic, 
a compofition of two, three, or four cho- 
ruffes, See the next article. 

CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one or more 
perfons prefent on the ftage during the 
reprefentation; and fuppofed to be by- 
ftanders without any fhare in the action. 
Tragedy in its origin was no more than 
a fingle chorus, who trod the ftage alone, 
and without any aftors, finging dithyr- 
ambics or hymns in honour of Bacchus, 
TVhefpis, to relieve the chorus, added an 
actor, who rehearfed the adventures of 
fome of their heroes; and /Eichylus, 
finding a fingle perfon too dry an enter- 
tainment, added’ ‘a fecond, at the fame 
time reducing the finging of the chorus, 
to make more room for the recitation, 
But when once tragedy began to be form- 
ed, the recitative, which at firft was in- 
tended only as an acceffory part to~give 
the chorus a breathing time, became a 
principal part of the tragedy. At length, 
however, the chorus became inferted and 
incorporated into the action : fometimes 
it was to fpeak, and then their chief, 
whom they called corypheus, fpoke in 
behalf of the reft; the finging was per- 
formed by the whole company ; fo that 
when the cory pheus flruck into a fong, 
the chorus immediately joined him. 

The chorus’ fometimes alfo joined. the 
actors in the courfe of the reprefentation, 
with their plamts and lamentations on 
account of any unhappy accidents that 
befel them: but the proper function, and 
that for which it feemed chiefly retained, 
was to fhew the intervals of the aes ¢ 
while the ators were behind the {cenes, 
the chorus engaged the {peétators ; their 
fongs ulually turned on what was. exhi+ 
hited, and were not tocontain any thing 
but what was fuited to the fabjeét, and 
had a natural conneétion with it; fo that 
the chorus concurred with the aftors he 
ace 
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advancing the action. Jn the modern 
tragedies the chorus is laid afide, and 
the fiddles fupply its place. Mr, Dacier 
looks on this retrenchment as of il] confe- 
quence, and thinks it robs tragedy of 
a great part of its luftre ; he therefore 
judges it neceffary to re-eftablifh it, not 
only on account of the regularity of the 
piece, but allo to correét, by prudent 
and virtuous refleftions, any extrava- 
gances that might fall from the mouths 
of the actors, when under any violent 
paffion. 

Mr. Dacier obferved alfo, that there was 
a chorus, or grex, in the anuent comedy ; 
but this is fupprefled inthe new comedy, 
becaufe it was uled to reprove viees by 
attacking particular perfons ; as the cho- 
rus of the tragedy was laid afide to give 
the greater probability to. thofe kind of 
intrigues which require fecrecy. 

To give the CHORUS, among the Greeks, 
was to purchafe a dramatic piece of the 
poet, and defray the expences of repre- 
fentation. See the article CHoRAGuUs, 
CHorus, in mufic, is when, at certain 
periods of a fong, the whole company 
are to join the finger in repeating certain 
couplets, or veries. f 

The word chorus is often placed in italian 
mufic, inftead of tutti, or da capella, 
which mean the grand chorus, When 
after chorus we met with 1°, or primo, 
we mutt underftand that it is to be played 
in the firft chorus ; if 2°, [[°, or fecondo, 
in the fecond ; and, confequently, that 
the compoiition is for eight voices or dif- 
ferent parts. 

CHOSAIR, atown of Egypt, fituated on 
the coalt of the Red-fea. 

CHOSE, in the common-law, is ufed with 
various epithets: as, ‘ 
Cuose in adiion, is an incorporeal thing, 
and only a right, as an annuity, bond, 
covenant, &c, and generally all cautes 
of fuit, for any duty or wrong, are ac- 
counted chofes in action, PA 
Chofes in a&tion may be alfo called chofes 
in fufpence, as having no real exifence, 
and not being properly in our pofleffion. 
CHOSE LOCAL is any thing that is annex- 
edtoa place, fuch as a mill, Gc. 
CHOSE TRANSITORY, fomething move- 
able, and which may be taken away, or 
carried from place to place, 


CHOTZIM, a frontier town of Moldavia, 


on the confines of Poland, fituated on the 
river Neifter, and fubject to the Turks : 
eat long, 27°, and north latit. 48°. 

CHOUAN, in commerce, the levant name 


for the feed of a fpecies of fantolina, 
known among us by that of carmine- 
feed, from its being uled in the preparas 
tion of that drug, See CARMINE. 
CHOUGH, or .CoRnisH CHOUGH, in 
ornithology, a fpecies of corvus. See 
the article Corvus. — , 
CHREMNITZ, or CHREmnNITs, the 
principal of the mine-towns in upper- 
Hungary, fituated about fixty- eight miles 
north ealt of Prefburg, and fubjeé& to the 
houfe of Aufttia: eaft longitude 19°, 
and north latirude 48° 45’. 
CHREMPS, in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
{parus, with the fecond ray of the belly- 
fins terminating ina kind of briftle. 
CHRISM, xe:cje, oi] confecrated by the 
bithop, and ufed in the romifh and greek 
churches in the adminiftration of baptifm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unétion. 
It is obferved, that there are two kinds of 
chrifm, the one prepared of ol and bal- 
fam, -uled in baptifm, confirmation, and ~ 
ordination; the other of oil alone, confe- 
crated by the bifhop, uled antiently for the 
catechumens, and {till in extreme unétion. 
The chrifm is prepared on Holy-thurfday 
with a world of ceveinony: in Spain it 
was antiently the cultom forthe bifhopto ~~ 
take one third of a fol for the chrifm di- - — 
fiributed.to each church, on account of © 
the balfam that entered its compofition. 
The aétion of impeofing the chrifm is 
called chrifmation : this the generality of 
the romifh divines hold to be the next 
matter to the facrament of confirmation. 
The chrifmation in baptifm is performed 
by the prieft, that in confirmation by 
the bifhop. ai 
CHRISM-PENCE, a tribute antiently paid 
to the bifhop by the parifh clergy for 
their chrifm, confecrated at Eafter for the 
enfuing year ;.this-was afterwards con- 
demned as fimonical. 
CHRISOM, chrifmale, in antient cuftoms, 
‘was the face-cloth, or piece of linen laid 
over the child’s head when it was bap- 
tized ; whence, in our bills of mortality, 
fuch children asdiein the month, are 
called chrifoms ; the time between the, ic 
birth and baptifm, was alfo called chifiey 
fomus. sa ey 
CHRIST, xie@, an appellation ufually 
riven to our Saviour, anfwering exaétly 
to the hebrew mefliah, and fignifying one 
that is anointed. See MEssian. 
It does not appear that Jefus Chrift ever 
received any external fenfible unction, 
and therefore his anointing muft- be un- 
AF 2 ’ derftood 
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derftood in a figurative, fpiritual fenfe, CurisTIAN RELIGION, that inftituted by 


to denote his defignation or appointment 
to the office of a meffiah. 

The Jews ufed to give this appellation 
to their kings. Now as the holy unétion 
was given to kings, priefts, and pro- 
phets, fo by deferibing the promifed fa- 
-viour of the world under the name of 
anointed, it was fufficiently evidenced 
that the qualities of king, prophet, and 
high prieft, would all evidently meet in 
him. 

Order of CurisT, a military order, found- 
ed in 1320, by Dionyfius I. king of Por- 
tugal, to animate his nobles againft the 
Moors. 

. The arms of this order are gules, a pa~ 
triarchal crofs, charged with another 
crofs argent: they had their refidence at 
firft at Caftromarin, afterwards they re- 
moved to the city of Thomar, as being 
nearer to the Moors of Andalufia and 
Eftremadura. 

CurisT is alfo the name of a military or- 
der in Livonia, inftitu:ed in 1205, by 
Albert bithop of Riga. The end of this 
inftitution was to defend the new chrif- 
tians, who were converted every day in 
Livonia, but were perfecuted by the hea- 
thens. They wore on their cloaks a 
fword with a crofs over it, whence they 
were alfo denominated brothers of the 
fword. 

CHRIST-CHURCH, a borough-town of 
Hamphhire, thirty miles fouth-weft of 
Winchefter, near the fea-coalt; welt 
long. 2°, north lat. 50° 40’. 

Tt fends two members to parliament. 

CHRIST-THORN, in botany, a name given 
to the paliurus, a fpecies of rhamnus, See 
the article RHAMNUs. 

CHRISTENING, denotes the fame with 
baptifm. See the article BapTisM. 

CHRISTIAN, ina general fenfe, fome- 
thing belonging to Chrift. See Curist. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. See CHURCH 

CHRISTIAN Court, chriftianitatis a 
the ecclefiaftical or bifhop’s court, in | 
contradiftinétion to the civil courts, which 
are called the king's courts, cwri¢ domini 
regis. See the article BrsHOP’s- 
COURT, 

Mof Curistian king, rex chriftianiffimus, 
one of the titles of the king of France. 
The french antiquaries trace the origin of 
this appellation up to Gregory the great, 
who writing a letter to Charles Martel, 
eccafionally gave him that title, which 
his fucceffors have fince retained, 

CHRISTIAN NAME, that given at baptifin, 
See the article NAME. 


Jefus Chrift. 

As the chriftian religion hath the pureft 
and moft abltrasted, the higheft and moit 
rational fpiritual notions, fo has it been 
moft fubjeé&t to differences of opinions, 
and diftra&tions of confcience ; the fe- 
veral feéts whereof are taken notice of un- 
der their proper heads. Q 
If we confider the chiiftian religion with 
regard to its principles, it cannot be de- 
nied but they are very obfcure, and dif- 
ficult to be underftood, and its myfteries 
are above the reach of human compre- 
‘henfion. ‘The obfcurity of them is no 
doubt owing, ina great meafure, to the 
fubtilties introduced by feveral philofo- 
phers, who became profelytes to chrif- 
tianity in the firft ages of the church, 
and who afterwards becoming doCtors, 
endeavoured to explain the myfteries of 
the chriftian religion by arguments bor- 
rowed from the platonic and other pagan 
fyftems of philofephy. Their fucceffors 
likewife, by their laboured explanations, 
added new obfcurities to thofe which 
they found before; and the human paf- 
fions infenfibly blending with thefe fyf- 
tems, nothing more was wanting to ren- 
der the chriftian religion an impenetra- 
ble myftery, To this, no doubt, is 
owing the origin of that number of fects 
and herefies which have fprung up in the 
church, each of which lays claim to a 
primitive purity of doftrine, the charac- 
teriftic of divine infpiration, a right of 
fuperiority, and a perfe&t knowledge of 
the way to heaven ; and there is not one 
which, indirestly at leaft, can forbeac 
damning the reft who diffent from it. 
The excellency of its morals, is a de- 
monftration of the divine original of the 
chriftian religion. It confifts not in idle 
philofophical fpeculations, or perpetual 
grimace and affectation, but in a fteady 
practice of the duties it requires, without 
the leaft view of recompence from men : 
it neither feeks their admiration, nor at- 
tempts to dazzle their eyes and. deceive 
them: there is.no religion which ex- 
cites man more to the love and practice 
of virtue, and latred of vice, or that pre- 
fcribes greater rewards for the one, or 
punifhments for the other. 

The chriftian religion, in regard to the 
prattice of it, confifts in the moft exact 
imitation, that poflibly can be conceived, 
of the infinite perfeStions of the fupreme 
being : from hence we may derive that 
folid virtue, that power which it gives 


us to fubdue our paffions, and that a 
tifs 


CORE Res, 
fervance of thofe laws to the utmoft of 
our abilities, which God has prefcribed 
to mankind. 
The characters of chriftianity are per- 
fe€tly conformable to the attributes of 
the divine majefty. The moral part ne- 
ver indulges the paflions it has no other 
view than the prefervation and happinefs 
of mankind; nor have the moft invete- 
rate enemies of the chriftian faith ever in- 
vented any thing but what was much in- 
ferior to it, both in praétice and fpecu- 
lation. 
CHRISTIANS, thofe who profefs to be- 
lieve and pra&tice the chriftian religion, 
and are baptized in the name of Jefus 
Chrift. 
When chriftianity was firft planted in 
the world, thofe who embraced it were 
known among themfelves by the names 
of difciples, believers, elect, faints and 
brethren : nor did they aflume the name 
of chriftians till the year 43 at Antioch, 
where St. Paul and Barnabas jointly 
preached the chriftian religion, The 
primitive chriftians were known by feve- 
ral denominations. Epiphanius fays they 
were ftiled Jeffeans, either from Jeffe, 
the father of David, or, what is more 
probable, from Jefus, whole diiciples they 
were, Eufebius fays that they were call- 
ed therapeuta, i. e. worthippers of the 
true God, or fpiritual phyficians: and 
becaute the chriftian life took its original 
from the waters of bapti{m, the chriftians 
were wont to pleafe themfelves with the 
name pi/ciculi, i. e. filhes. Sometimes 
they ftiled themfelves gvoffics, i. e. men 
of underitanding and knowledge; which 
name being afterwards abufed by a per- 
verfe fort of heretics, they added the title 
of chriftian to it, and gave themfelves 
the name of chriftian-gnottics, 
The chriftians had alfo many names of 
reproach caft upon them by their enemies, 
fuch as nazarens, galileans, greeks, im- 
pottors, atheilts, &c. which Jatt name was 
common, upon account of their de:iding 
the worfhip of the heathen gods, 
CHRISTIANS of St. Fobn, a feé&t of chrif- 
tians very numerous in Balfara, and the 
neighbouring towns: they formerly in- 
habited along the river Jordan, where St. 
Jobn baptized, and it was from thence 
they had their name. They hold an 
anniverfary feaft of five days, during 
which they all go to the bifhop, who 
baptizes them with the baptitm of St. 
John. Their baptifm is allo performed 
on rivers, and that only on Sundays ; 
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tisfaStion which we receive from the ob- . 
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they have no notion of the third perfon 


in the trinity, nor have they any canoni- 
cal book, but abundance full of cliarms, 
&c. Their bifhoprics defcend by inhe- 
ritance, as our eltates do, though they 
have the ceremony of an election, 


CurisTians of St. Thomas, a fort of chrif- 


tians in a peninfula of India, on this 
fide of the gulph : they inhabit chiefly at 
Cranganor, and the neighbouring coun- 
try: theie admit of no images, and re- 
ceive only the crofs, to which they pay a 
great veneration: they affirm that the 
fouls of the faints carinot fee God till af- 
ter the day of judgment: they acknow- 
ledge but three facraments, wz, ba 
tifm, orders, and the eucharifts they 
make no ufe of holy oils in the admini-, 
ftration of baptiim, but after the cere~ 
mony anoint the infant with an’ unc- 
tion compofed of oil and walnuts, with- 
out any benediétion, In the eucharift, 
they confecrate with little cakes made of 
oil and falt, and inftead of wine, make 
ufe of water in which raifins have been 
infufed. 


CHRISTIANA, a town of Norway, in 


the province of Aggerhuys, fituated on 
a bay of the fea, 100 miles north of 
Gottenburg; ealt long, 10% 45’, north 
lat. 59° 30° 


CHRISTIANOPLE, a port-town of Swe- 


den, fituated on the Baltic fea, in the 
territory of Bleking, and. province of 
fouth Gothland, about thirteen miles — 
north-eait of Carel{croon: eaft long. 15° 
40’, north lat. 57°, : 


CHRISTIANSTADT, a town of Swe- 


den, fituated on the river Helles, in the 
territory of Bleking, and province of 
fouth Gothland, forty-five miles welt of 
Carelfcroon; eait long. 14° 40’, north 
lat. 56° 30%, 


CHRISTMAS, a feftival of the chriftian 


church, obferved on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, in memory of the nativity of Jefus © 
Chrift. 
Whether this feftival was always ob- 
ferved on the 25th of December, is a 
matter of doubt. Dr. Caveis of opinion, 
that it was firft kept by the eaftern charcia 
im January, and confounded with the 
epiphany, till, receiving better informa- 
tion from the weltern churches, they 
changed it to that day. St. Chryfoftom 
affirms, that it was not above'ten years 
fince chriitmas began to be celebrated in 
the church of Antioch upon that day: 
Clemens Alexandrinus reckons from the 
birth of Chrift to the death of Commo- 
Gus, exactly 194 years, one month, and 
thuteen 
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thirteen days; which time, being taken 
according to the Egyptian account, and 
- seduced tathe julian or Gregorian ttile, 
makes the birth of Chriit fall on the 
asth or 26th of December: yet notwith- 
ftanding this, the fame father tells us, 
‘that there were fome who, more curioufly 


fearching after the year and day of CROMATIC, in the antient mufig the 


Chrift’s nativity, affixed the latter to the 
25th of the month pachox. Now in that 
year in which Chrilt was born, the month 
_ pachon commenced the 20th of April, fo 
that according to this computation, Chrift 
was born on the 16th of May. Hence we 
may fee how little certainty there is in 
this matter, fince fo foon after the event, 
the learned were divided in opinion con- 
cerning it, As tothe antiquity of this 
feftival, the firft foottteps we find of it 
were in the fecond century about the tine 
of the emperor Commodus, 
CHRISTMAS-ROSE, in botany, a name 
fometimes given to a fpecies of black hel- 
lebore. See the article HELLEBORE, 
CHRISTOLYTI, in church-hiftory, a 
feé&t of chriftian heretics, who maintained 
that Chrift defcended into hell body and 
foul, and that he left both there, afcending 
into heaven with his divinity alone, 
CHRISTOMACHI, an appellation given 
to all heretics who deny Chrift’s divinity, 
or maintain heterodox opinions concern- 
ing his incarnation. 
CHRISTOPHER HERB, chrifophoriana, 
in botany.. See CHRISTOPHORIANA. 
CHRISTOPHERS, or St. CuRIsTo- 
PHERS, one of the Caribbee-iflands, to 
which Columbus gave his chriftian name ; 
welt long. 62°, north lat. 17° 30/. 
It is about twenty milés long, and feven 
broad; and has a high mountain in the 
middle, from whence fome rivulets run 
down. Its produce is chiefly -fugar, 
cotton, ginger, and indigo. It is a britifh 
colony, and lies about fixty miles welt of 
Antego. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA,CHRISTOPHER- 
HERB, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria-monogynia clats of plants, called 

. by Linnzus atiza ; the flower of which 

is rofaceous, confifting of four petals : 
the fruit is a roundifh, oval, unilocular 
berry, containing a number of femi-cir- 
cular feeds, difpofed in a double row, 
with their ftraight fides towards each 
other, 

CHROASTACES, in natural-hiftory, a 
genus of peliucid gems, comprehending 


all thofe ot variable colours, as viewed in- 
different lights; of which kind are the CHRONIC, or CHRONICAL, among phy- 


CHROMA, in mufic, a note or chara&e 


CHROMATIC, in painting, a term nfed 


CHROMIS, in ichthyology, a name ufed 


opal and the afteria, or oculus cati. Se 
the articles OpaL and AsTERta. 


of time, ufually termed a quaver. See th 
articles CHARACTER and QUAVER. 

Chroma is alfo a graceful way of fingingg 
or playing with quavers and trilloes, 


fecond ofthe three kinds into which the 
confonant intervals were fubdivided into 
their concinous parts. The other two 
kinds ave enharmonic and diatonic. See 
the article ENHARMONIC, &e. 

‘The chromatic abounds in ferhitones : it 
had its name by reafon the Greeks mark-| 
edit with the charafter of colour, which 
théy call xpwae; or as P. Parran fays,| 
becaufe it is the medium between the 
other two, as colour is between black and 
white ; or beraule the chromatic kind! 
varies, and embellifhes the diatonic by its| 
femitones, which have the fame effects ina] 
mufic, as the variety of colours have in 
painting. | 
The degrees or elements of the chroma 
tic genus, are the two femitones and 
triemitanium., Ariftoxenus divides the 
chromatic genus into three fpecies, the| 
molle, bemiolion, and tonicum. Ptolemy 
into molle, or’ antiquum, and intenfum. 
The molle exprefles a progreflion by {mall 
intervals, the intenfum by greater. The 
Spartans banifhed it their city, becaufe of 
its foftnefs. 

Mr. Malcolm obferves, that we are at a 
lofs'to know what ufe the antients could 
make of thefe divifions and fub-divifions 
into genera and fpecies. All acknow- 
ledge the diatonic to be the true melody 4 
the others feem only numerous iregu-| 
larities, calculated to pleafe the fancy by, 
their novelty and oddnefs; and are be 
fides fo difficult, that few, if any, are 
faid to have praétifed them. accurately. 
Notwithftanding this cenfure of Mal- 
colm, it is plain that the accidental flatg 
and {harps which belong to the chroma- 
tic genus, are the caule of that vait va- 
riety of airs to be found in the modern 
mutic, 


to fignify the colouring, which makes 
the third part in the art of painting. 


for two very different kinds of fith, viz. | 
a fpecies of fparus called alfo chremps, 
and the {cizena with the upper jaw longeft, 
and otherwite called wmbra. See the ar- 
ticles SPARUS and SCIANA. 


ficians, 
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ficians, an. appellation given to difeafes 
that continue a long time, in contradif- 
tinction to thofe that foon terminate, and 
are called acute. 

If health confifts in a free and uninter- 
rupted circulation ef the vital juices 
through the veffels, and a difeafe is an 
interruption of this circulation, we may 
conceive that an atute diftemper arifes, 
when many and extenfive obftrudtions oc - 
cupy a great number of the veffels-all of 
a fudden; for then the ufual quantity of 
blood is impelled through a finaller {pace, 
and returns fooner to thé heart: in con- 
fequence of this, the contractions of the 
heart are more frequent, the velocity of 
the circulating juices is greater,’ the reci- 
procal aétion between the folids and fluids 
is increafed, and of courfe the heat of the 
body, ; 

But when obftruftions are formed by 
degrees, and by little at a time, however 
extenlive they may become ultimately, 
no fuch fudden alteration is induced ; but 
the vital powers, perhaps by difcharging 
out of the body a portion of the fuper- 
fluous juices, find a way of preferving the 
equilibrium betwixt the folids and fluids, 
and of adapting the circulating fluids to 
the capacity of the peryious velfels, wjth- 
out raifing a degree of fever fufficient to 
impart the name of acute to the diforder. 
Chronical difeafes then may be faid to be 
produced inthe body by fome peccancy 
in the juices, either contraéted infenfibly 
and by degrees, or elfé left by fome acute 
diftemper ill cured. 

HRONICLE, xovexor, in matters of lite- 
rature, a fpecies or kind of hiftory, dif- 
pofed according to the order of time, and 
agreeing in moft refpeéts with annals. See 
the article ANNALS. 

The word chronicle is now become ob- 
folete, being feldom vfed except jw {peak - 
ing of the old englith hiltévies, as Stow’s 
chroniclé, Holinfhiead’s chronicle, &c. 
ooks of CHRONICLES, in: the canon of 
fcriptures two facred books, called by the 
Greeks paralipomena, araranremouceve, that 
is, reniains, additions, or fupplements, 
as containing many citcumftances.omitted 
in the other hiftorical books. » 

In effegt, the paralipomena, or chroniclés, 
are an abridgment of facred hiltory to the 
return of the Jews from the babylonith cap- 
. tivity. The firlt book traces the genealo- 
gies of the Ifvaelites from Adam, Gefcribes 
the death of king Saul, and gives a brief 
but accurate account of king David's 
reign, The fecond, as faithtully traces 
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the progrefs of the kingdom of Juda, its 
various revolutions, its period under king 


Zedekiab, and the reftoration of the Jews 
by Cyrus. 


CHRONOGRAM, xpooypayuea, a fpecies 


of falfe writ, confilting in this, that a cer- 
tain date or epocha is expreffed by nume-, 
ral letters of one or more verfes : {uch is 
that which makes the motto of a medal 
ftiuck by Guftavus Adolphus, in 1632 
ChriftVs DVX, ergo trIVMphVs. 

Such alfo are the two following verles, 
made on the duke of Weymar on taking 
Brifac, in 1638. 
InViCto fortIs 

AChILLI, 
IVngltVr& tanto DIgna pVeLLa Viro. 


CeCIDIt Brelsxfs 


CHRONOLOGY, Xpworcyia, the fcience ; 
or doétrine of time, in fo far as it regards — 


hiftory, whether civil or ecclefiaflical. 
The bufinefs of chronology, is to afcer- 
tain and adjuft the various epochas, zras, 
and other periods mentioned in hiftory 5 
fo that the revolutions of empires and 
kingdoms, and other remarkable events, 
may be truly ftated. See the articles 
4ERa and EPOCHA. 

It alfo takes a view of the various fafti, 
calendars, and methods of computing 
time practifed by different nations; com- 
pares them together, and fettles fuch or- 
der and harmony among them, that the 
exact time, in which any ‘remarkable 
event happened, may be certainly known. 
It is to chronology, as Mr. Locke well 
obferves, that hiftéry owes its ufe and 
beauty; as being, without it, a mere 
chaos, a jamble of faéts confufedly heaps 
ed together, and confequently capable of 
affording neither pleafure nor inftradtion, 
See ALMANAC and CALENDAR, 

To chronology allo belongs the confide- 
ration of the teffér divifions of time, as 
hour, dar, week, month, year, cycle, 
Ec. See the articles Hour, Day, 
Week, Ge. 


Sir-lfaae Nezwton’s aftronomical principles of 


CuRonoLocy.— This illuftrious au- 
thor, in order to fettle the grand epocha 
of the argonautic expedition, which he 
makes the bafis of his chronology, makes 
ufe of the foliowing aftronomical prin- 
ciples. i 
He obferves that Eadoxus, in his defcrip- 
tion of the fphere of the antients, placed 
the folftices and equinoxes in the middle 
of the conftellations Aries, Cancer,Chelz, 
and Capricorn : and alfo that this fphere 
or globe was firft made by Mufzus, and - 
the afteriims delineated upon it by Chiron, 
two 


Coli-R 

£ywo of the Argonauts. Now it is well 
‘Known, that by the preceflion of the equi- 
Hoxes the ftars go back 50” per annum. 
hd fince, at the end of the year 1689, 

- the equino&tial colure paffing through the 

‘middle point, between the firft and lait 

‘ftar of Aries, did then cut the ecliptic in 

“8 6° 44’, it is evident, that the equinox 
had then gone back 36° 44’; therefore, 
as 50” is to one year, fo is 36° 44’ to 

“2645 vears, which is the time fince the 
argonautic expedition to the beginning 

‘of the year 16903 that 1s 955 years be- 

‘fore Chriftis the era of the argonautic 
expedition. 

But our great author is more particular 
and. fubtile in this affair. He finds the 

‘mean place of the colure of the equinoxes 
and folftices, by confidering the feveral 
ftars they paffed thro’ among other con- 
ftellations as follows, according to Eu- 

“doxus. In the back of Aries is a ftar of 
the fixth magnitude, marked y by Bayer; 
in the end of the year 168g, its longi- 
tude was 3 9° 38’ 45”; and the equi- 
nottial colure pafling through, according 
to Eudoxus, cuts the ecliptic in. ¥ 6° 

; t ‘ 
In the head of Cetus are two ftars of the 
fourth magnitude, called » and ~ by 
Bayer. Eudoxus’s colure, paffing in the 
middle betwixt them, cuts the ecliptic in 

8 6°. 58’. 5x”, at the end of the year 
1689. 

“In the extreme flexure of Eridanus there 
was formerly a ftar of the fourth magni- 
tude (of late it is referred to the breait of 
Cetus.) Itis the only ftar in Eridanus, 
through which the colure can pafs; its 
longitude was at the end of the year 

“3689 1 25° 22’ 10”, and the colure of 

_the equinox paffing through it cuts the 
ecliptic in & 7° 127 40”, 

In the head of Perfeus, rightly delineat- 
ed, is a ftar of the fourth magnitude, 
called + by Bayer; its longitude was 8 
23° 2¢/ 30%, at the end of the year 1689 ; 
and the colure paffing through it cuts the 
ecliptic in 9 6° 18 57”. _ Alfo in the 
right-hand of Perfeus is a ftar of the 4th 
magnitude, whofe longitude at the end of 

_the year 1689 was § 24° 25/ 27”, and the 
equinoétial colure paffing through it cuts 

_ the ecliptic in 8 4° 56’ 40%. 


_ Now the fum ofall thefe)3 6 58 51x 


five places of the co-, 8 7 12 40 
lure, viz, 8 6 318 57 
84 56 4o 
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CHRONOMETER, in general, denotes| 


_ err confiderably, as all clocks are whic 
CHRONOSCOPE, denotes much the fam 


CHROSTASIMA, in natural hiftory, 


CHR 


The fifth part of which is = y 6° 2913", 
which is therefore the mean place in 
which the colure did, in the .end ef the 
year 1689, cut the ecliptic, 

After a ike mannet he determines the 
mean place of the fo liticial fammer colure, 
to be Q 6° 28’ 46”,’ which, as it is juft 
90° from the other, fhews it to be righily 
deduced. The equinoxes having then de- 
parted 1° 6° 29’ from the cardinal points 
of Chiron, fhews that 2628 years have 
elapfed fince that time, which is more cor~ 
reét than the former number, though lefs 
by only 17 years. See PRECES iON. 
By fome other methods ofa like nature, 
he alio fhews the era of the Argoneuts 
ought to be placed in that age of ie 
world ; and having fixed this molt anti- 
ent epocha, he makes his computation, 
with reference thereto, in the future part | 
of his book. 
As to the authors who have written on) 
this fcience, they are very numerous 2 
among the moderns are Petavius, Voflius, 
Uther, Sir Lfaac Newton, @e. and a-| 
mong the anticnts, Julius Africanus,| 
Eufebius, &c. There is alfo an excele| 
lent treatife of chronology by the learned 
Strauchius, tranflated into englifh by 
Mr. Sault, F. R. S. and an ufeful com- 
pend by Mr. Wells. 


any inftrument, or machine, ufed in mea 
furing time: fuch are dials, clocks 
watches, &c. 

The term chronometer, however, is ge- 
nerally ufed in a more limited fenfe, for 
a kind of clock fo contrived as to mea= 
fure a {mall portion of time with grea 
exaétnels, even to the fixteenth part of 
fecond: of fuch a one there is a defcrip 
tion in Defaguliers’s experimental phi- 
lofophy, invented by the late ingeniou 
Mr. George Graham; which muft b 
allowed to be of great ufe for meafurin 
fmall portions of time in aftronomica 
obfervations, the time of the fall of bodies 
the velocity of running waters, @c. Bu 
long {paces of time cannot be meafure 
by it with fufficient exaftnefs, .unlefs it 
pendulum be made to vibrate in a cy 
cloid; becaufe, otherwife, it is liable t 


have fhort pendulums that {wing in larg 
arches of a circle, 


with chronometer. 
article. 


See the precedin 


genus of pellucid gems, comprehendin 
8 all 


C's 
all thofe whicli appear of one fimple and 
permanent colour in all lights: fuch are 
the diamond, carbuncle, ruby, garnet, 
amethytt, fapphire, beryl, emerald, and 
the topaz. See the articles DiaMonD, 
CARBUNCLE, &¢, 

CHRYSAETUS, or CHRYSAETOs, in 
ornithology, a name given to the eagle 
with a yellow cera or membrane, cover- 
ing the bafe of the beak. 
CHRYSALIS, in natural hiftory, a ftate 
of reft and feeming infenfbility which 
butterflies, moths, and feveral other kinds 
of infects, muft pafs through before they 
arrive at their winged or moft perfect ftate. 
See the article BUTTERFLY. 

The firft ftate of thefe animals is in the 
caterpillar or reptile form; then they 
pafs into the chryfalis-ftate, wherein they 
remain, immoveably fixed to one f{pot, 
and furrounded with a cafe or covering, 
which is generally of a conical figure ; 
and, laftly, after fpending the ufual 
time in this middle ftate, they throw off 
the external cafe wherein they lay im- 
prifoned, and appear in their moft per- 
fect and winged form of butterflies, or 
flies. See CATERPILLAR. 

Through the whole courfe of this tranf- 
formation, the animal remains the fame, 
only furrounded with different coverings : 
in the caterpillar-form, it is a kind of 
foetus or embryo, wrapped up in feveral 
€oats, the limbs of which can only be 
difcovered by the affittance of the micro- 
{cope : in the chryfalis or nymph-ftate, it 
acquires a farther degree of maturity, 
and then the limbs, wings, &c, become 
perfectly diftinét; and, at length, it dif- 
engages itfelf, and becomes an inhabi- 
tant of the air, adorned with a peculiar 
kind of plumage: in this laft ftate the 
two fexes copulate, and the female lays 
her eggs, to be afterwards hatched into 
caterpillars, and to pafs through the like 
changes with the parent infect. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, in botany, a ge- 
aus of plants belonging to the fyngenetia- 
polygamia-fuperflus clafs, the compound 
flower of which is sadiated, the proper 
&ermaphrodite one of a funnel-form, and 
me temale ligulated, oblong, and tri- 
dentated, There is no pericarpium: the 
immutated cup contains, in the herma- 
phrodite, folitary, oblong, naked feeds ; 
in the female, feeds very like thofe of the 
hermaphrodite. 

The flowers of this plant being bruifed 
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nus of the polyandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confifts of five 
ovated, plain, patent petals ; the fruit is 
an ovated large berry, with one cell, con~ 
taining an ovated, brittle, wrinkled ker~ 
nel, with five furrows, 


CHRYSOCOLLA, in natural hiftory, a 


fpecies of green ochre. See OCHRE. 


CHRYSOCOMA, coLpyLocks, in to- 


tany, a genus of plants, belonging to the 
fyngenelia-polygamia-zqualis 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
tubulous, the proper one of a funnel- 
form, with a quinquifid limb. There is 
no pericarpium, but the cup fcarcely im- 
mutated, contains folitary, ovato-oblong, 
compreffed feeds, crowned with a hairy 
down. 


CHRYSOGONUM, MoTH-MULLEIN, in 


botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the fyngenefia-polygamia-neceffaria clals $ 
the univerfal flower is radiated ; the pro- 
per hermaphrodite one is of a funnel-form 
quinquidentated and ere¢t ; the female one 


plain, oblong, truncated, and tridentated, ” 


There is no pericarpium : the immutats 
ed cupcontains folitary, obverfo-cordatedy 
quadrangular feeds in the female; the 
hermaphrodites prove abortive, 


CHRYSOLITE, in natural hiftory, a gem 


which the antients knew under the name 
of the topaz; and the true chryfolite of 
the antients, which had its name from 
its fine gold-yellow colour, is now uni- 
verfally called topaz by modern jewellers. 
See the article Topaz. 

The chryfolite of our times is found of 
various fizes: the moft common, hows 
ever, when pureft and moit valuable, is 
about the fize of a nutmeg. It is of va- 
rious figures, but never columnar, or in 
the figure of cryftal, Sometimes it is 
found in roundifh, irregular, pebbles 
like maffes; at other times flat and ob- 
long, but always with a rude furface, 
Its colour is a pale dead green, with an 
admixture of yellow ; but the moft ufual 
tinge is the colour of an unripe olive, 
with fomewhat of a brafly yellow, Itis 
very foft in comparifon of the other gems, 
and its fineft pieces do not exceed chryf+ 
ta! in hardnefs, It is found in New Spain 

and in fevera} parts of Silefia and Bohe« 
mia. ‘The american ones are greatly fu. 
pergor to the european, but are ulually 
fmal]: the bohemian are very large; and 
few of them are of a clear colour, or free 
from flaws, 


clafs.. of. - 


” = 


with cerate, are faid to difeufs a fteatoma. CHRYSOLITE PASTE, akind of glafs made 
CHRYSOBALANUS, in botany, ages in imitation of natural ehryfolite, by 
Vou. I, 4G : mixing 


CHU 
snixing two ounces of prepared cryftal, 
with ten ounes of \red-lead, adding 
twelve grains of crocus martis made with 
vinegar ; and then baking the whole for 
twenty-four hours, or longer, in a well 
luted crucible. 

CHRYSOMELA, in zoology, a genus of 
infeéts with bracelet-like antennz, thick- 
eft towards the éxtremities ; the body of 
an oval form, and the thorax rounded. 
Of this genus, which- belongs to the or- 
der of coleoptera, there are different {pe- 
cies, denominated from the trees on which 
they feed, as the chryfomela of tanzy, 
beech, alder, willow, &c. fome being of 
one colour, fome of another, with a 
tinge of gold-colour diffufed through it. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM, sTar-AFPLE, in 
botany, a genus of the pentandria-mono~ 
gynia cla{s of plants ; the flower of which 
is monopetalous and campanulated, with 
the limb divided into ten fegments, al- 
ternately roundifh and patulous, and 
narrow and erect; the fruit is a fub- 
ovated large berry with one cell, contain- 
ing three offeous feeds. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,or CHRYSOPRASIUS, 
the tenth of the precious ftones, men- 
tioned in the Revelations, as forming the 
foundation of the heavenly Jerufalem. 
The chryfoprafius is a {pecies of prafius, 
of a pale but pure green colour, with an 
admixture of yellow. See PRasius. 

CHRYSOPS, GOLDEN-EYE, in zoology, 
a fpecies of hemerobius, {o called from 
the colour of its eyes. See the article 
HEMEROBIUS. 

E€CHRYSOSPLENIUM, GOLDEN-saxtI- 
FRAGE, in botany, a genus of the oftan- 
dria-digynia clafs of plants, without any 
flower-petals, unlefs the cup, which is 
coloured, be reckoned fuch: the fruit is 
an unilocular, two-horned capfule, con- 
taining a number of very minute feeds. 

CHRYSOPLYCIUS puLvis, a powder 
mentioned by Helmont, which, he fays, 
procures hardnefg to lead, and difficulty 
of liquéfaétion to tin and mercury, but 
deprives iron of both thefe qualities. 

CHRYSTAL, or Cr¥STAL, See the ar- 
ticle CRYSTAL. 

CHRYSTALLINE and CurysTatut- 
ZATION, See the articles CRYSTALLINE 
and CRYSTALLIZATION. 

CHUB, or Cuuss3, in ichthyology, the 
englifh name of a fpecies cf cyprinus, 
with eleven rays in the pinna ani. See 
the article CyPRINUS. 

When full grown, it is about a foot in 
length, See plate XLI. fig. 3. 
CHUPMESSAHBITES, a {te&t of maho- 
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openly. 
CHURCH, has different fignifications, ac- 


CHU . 
metans, who believe that Jefus Chriff 
was God, and the redeemer of the world 5 
an opinion which they maintain with 
fuch courage, as to choofe to die rathe 
than deny it. 

This feet is faid to be very numerous, 
though few dare make profeffion of it 
The word fignifies as much as 
protectors of the chriftians, 


cording to the different {ubje&ts to which 
it is applied. x. It is underftood of the 
collective body of chriftians, or all thofe 
over the face of the whole earth who pro- 
fefs to believe in Chrift, and acknow- 
ledge him to be the faviour of mankind. 
This is what the antient writers call the} 
catholic or univerfal church, Sometimes'| 
the word church is confidered in a more 
extenfive fenfe, and divided into feverak 
branches, as the church militant, is the 
affembly of the faithful on earth; the 
church triumphant, that of the faithful 
already in glory, to which the papilts add 
the church patient, which, according to) 
their dogtrines, is that of the faithful in) 
purgatory. 
2. Church is applied to any particular] 
congregations of chriftians, who at one 
time, and in one place, affociate together 
and concur in the participation of al! the | 
inftitutions of Jefus Chrilt, with their 
proper paftors and minifters, Thus we 
read of the church of Antioch, the church 
of Alexandria, the church of Theflalo- 
nica, andthe like. 
3. Church denotes a particular fe& of 
chriftians diftinguifhed by particular doc- 
trines and ceremonies. In this fenfe we 
fpeak of the romifh church, the greek 
church, the reformed church, the church 
of England, &c, 
The latin or weflern church, compre- 
hends all the churches of Italy, France, 
Spain, Africa, the north, and all other 
countries whither the Romans carried 
their language, Great Britain, part of 
the Netherlands, of Germany, and of the 
North, have been feparated from hence 
ever fince the time of Henry VIII. and 
conftitute what we call the reformed 
church, and what the romanifts call the 
weftern fchifm. 
The greek or eaftern church, compre- 
hends the churches of all the coun 
tries antiently fubje&t to the greek or 
eaftern empire, and through which their 
language was carried ; that is, all the 
fpace extended from Greece to Mefopo- 
tamia and Perfia, and thence into Egypt. | 
This church has been divided from the 
romany 


CHU 
soman, ever fince the time of the empe- 
ror Phocas. 

The gallican church, denotes the church 
of France, under the government and 
direétion of their refpective bifhops and 
paftors, ‘This church has always en- 
soyed certain franchifes and immunities, 
not as grants frum popes, but as de- 
rived to her from her firft original, and 
which fhe has taken care never to relin- 
quifh. . Thefe liberties depend upon two 
maxims ; the firft, that the pope has no 
authority, or right to command or order 
any thing either in general or in par- 
ticular, in which the temporalities and 
civil rights of the kingdom are concern- 
ed; the fecond, that notwithftanding 
the pope’s fupremacy is owned in cafes 
purely (piritual, yet, in France, his power 
is limited and regulated by the decrees 
and canons of antient councils received in 
that realm. 

4. The word church is ufed to fignify the 
body of ecclefiaftics, or the clergy,in con 
tradiftinGtion to the laity, SeeCLERGY. 
5. Church is ufed for the place where a 
particular congregation or fociety of 
chriftians affemble for the celebration of 
divine fervice, In this fenfe, churches 
are varioufly denominated, according to 
the rank, degree, difcipline, &c, as me- 
tropolitan church, patriarchal church, 
cathedral church, parochial church, col- 
legiate church, @c, See METROPOLIS, 
PATRIARCH, &e. 

As tothe form and fafhion of the pri- 
mitive churches, it was for the molt part 
oblong ; which figure, we learn trom the 
conftitutions, was intended to reprefent a 
fhip, the common fymbol of the church 
of Chrift; and as to the feveral parts of 
which they confifted in thofe early ages, 
it appears that at the entrance of them 
was the veftibulum or porch, called alfo 
atrium and gpovdev, adorned with cloif- 
ters, marble columns, and cilterns of 
water, where the loweft order of peni- 
tents ftood begging the prayers of the 
faithful as they went in: that the church 
itfelf confifted of the narthex, where ftood 
the catechumens, the energumeni, and 
the hearers, who were one order of peni- 
tents; of the yaos, or nave, where the 
faithful affembled for the celebration of 
divine fervice; and of the f:pz7:fiv, or 
Biue, feparated from the reft of the 
church by neat rails called cancelli. Into 
this part none were allowed to come, 
but thofe in holy orders, the emperors 
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excepted, who came up to the table to 
make their offerings, and then went back 
again. Within this divifion was the come 
munionetable, or altar. 


As to the ornaments of the antient 


churches, they were either sxtymamuara, 
fymbolical memorials or hieroglyphical 
reprefentations of the kindnefs which they 
had received, in imitation of the votive 
tablets of the gentiles; or they confilted 
of portions of {cripture, written upon the 
walls. A very confiderable ornament 
was beautifying the roofs with gildin 
and mofaic work. Sometimes they decked 
their churches with flowers and branches ; 
but as to pictures, the ufe of them was 
not allowed for the firlt 300 years, being 
firft introduced by Paulinus, bifhop of 
Nola, about the latter end of the fourth 
century. 

Cuurcn, with regard to architefture is 
defined by Daviler a large oblong edifice 
in form of a fhip, with nave, choir, ‘ifles, 
chapel, belfry, @ce, See each of thefe 
under its proper head. 

Simple Cuurcu, that which has only a 
nave and choir. oe 

Cuurcu with ifles, that which has a rove 

of porticos in form of vaulted galleries, 
with chapels in its circumference. 

Cuurcu in a greek crofs, that where the 
length of the traverfe part is equal to the 
length of the nave, fo called becaufe moft 
of the greek churches are built in this 
form. 

CuuRcH in a latin crofs, that where the 
nave is longer than the crofs part, as in 
moft of the gothic churches, — 

CHURCH in rotunda, that whofe plan is a 


perfeét circle, in imitation of the pau- — 
theon at Rome, : 
CHURCH-GOVERNMENT, DisciPLine, 


Gc. See the articles ECCLESIASTICAL, 
DisciPLinE, &e. 

CHURCH-REEVES, the fame with church 
wardens. 

CHURCH-scoT, fignified cuftomary obla- 
tions paid to a parifh-prieft, from which 
the religious fometimes purchafed an ex. 
emption. ‘ 
By the latin writers it was called primi. 
tie feminum, on account it was' fir a 
quantity of corn paid to the prieft on 
St. Martin’s day, as the firft fruits of 
harveft, 

CHURCH- STRETTON, a market-town of 
Shropfhire, about twelve miles fouth of 
Shrew fbury ; welt longitude 2° 50’, north 
latitude 52° 35's 

Ga Cuurcu- 


i. apes = 
tay bear 
7 saibne "SS Tg 


eer. 


CHURCH-THANE, the fame with altar- 
‘thane. See the article ALT AR- 
THANE. 

CRURCH-WARDENS, formerly called 
church-reeves, are officers chofen yearly, 
in Eafter week, by the minifter and pa- 
rifhioners of every parith, to look after 
the church, church-yard, church reve- 
rues, &c. alfo to obferve the behaviour 
of the parifhioners, in relation to, fuch 
mifdemeanors as appertain to the cenfure 
or jurifdiétion of the ecclefiaftical court. 
They are to be chofen by the joint con- 
fent of the minifter and his parifhioners, 
and, by cuftom, the mnifter may chufe 
one, and the pa'rifhioners another ; or, if 
there be a cuftom for it, the parifhioners 
may eleé&t both, though it is againft the 
canon. They are fworn into their of- 
fice by the archdeacon ; and if he refules 
to {wear a church-warden, a mandamus 
may iffue out to compel him: for as the 
church-wardens have a truft repofed in 
them by the parifh, as temporal officers, 

. the parifhioners are the proper judges of 
their abilities to ferve, and not the arch- 
deacon who {wears them. 
The church-wardens are a corporation 
to fue, and be fued, for the goods of the 
church: they ave to take care of the re- 
pairs of the church; and if they ereét or 
add any thing new to the fame, they mutt 
have the confent of the parifhioners, or 
veltry ; and if in the church, the licenfe 
of the ordinary: they have, with the 
‘confent of the minifter, the placing of 
the parifhioners in the feats of the body 
of the church, appointing gallery-keep- 
ers, &c. referving to the ordinary a power 
to correct the fame. In London, the 
church-wardens have this authority in 
themfelves: there alfo they are bound to 
fix fire-cocks, keepengines, &c, in their 
parithes, under the penalty of iol. 

Refides their ordinary power, the church- 

wardens have the care of the benefice 

during its vacancy: they are to join with 
the overfeers of the poor in making rates 
for their relief, fetting up trades for em- 
pleying them, placing out poor appren- 
tices, fettling poor perfons, &c. It is 
their duty to colleét the charity- money 
upon briefs readin churches ; they are to 
fign the certificates of thofe perfons who 
receive the facrament, to qualify them to 

bear offices, &e, 

CuurcH-YARD, the fame with coemetery. 
Sce the article COEMETERY. k 

CHURCHING of women ajier child-birih, 
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an office in the liturgy, containing 2 
thaok{giving to be ufed by women afier 
being delivered from the great pain and 
peril of child-birth, 

‘This practice, like many other chriftian 

ufages, undoubtedly took its rife from 
the jewith rite of purification enjoined by 
the law of Mofes. 
In the greek church, the time of per- 
forming this office is limited to the fore 
tieth day after delivery; but in the 
weftern parts of Europe, no certain time 
is obferved: the ufual time with us is a 
month after delivery, provided the woman 
be fufliciently recovered. See the article 
CHRYsOM. 

CHURLE, Ceor ge, or Cart, in the time 
of the Saxons, fignified a tenant at will, 
who held Jand of the thanes on condi- 
tion of rent and fervice, They were of 
two forts, one like our farmers that rent- 
ed the out-land eftates, the other which 
tilled and manured the demefnes, and 
therefore called ploughmen. 

CHURN-OWL, in ornithology, a name 
given toa fpecies of fwallow, otherwife 
called caprimulgus, or the goat-fucker. 
See the article CAPRIMULGUS. 

CHUSAN, or CHEUXAN, an ifland on the 
eaftern coaft of China, near the province 
of Chekiam ; eaft long. 124°, north lat. 
30° go’, 

CHUSIST AN, a province in the fouth- 
weft part of Perfia, bounded by the gulph 
of Perfia on the fouth, and by the pro-~ 
vince of Eyraca-Agem on the north. 

CHUTON, or CHUTTON, a market-town 
of Somerfetfhire, about feven miles north- 
eaft of Wells; weft long, 2° 36’, north 
lateiga? 26! 

CHYLE, in the animal ceeconomy, a milky: 
fluid, fecreted from the aliments by means 
of digettion. : 

The principles of the chyle feem to be ful- 
phureous, mucilaginous, faline, and aque- 
ous, Itis a kind of natural emulfion, both | 
with regard to the colour, the ingredi- 
ents, and the manner of preparation. 
There is this difference between the artt- 
ficial and natural emulfion, that the latter 
is far more pure, and is prepared with 
much greater apparatus, not by the fud- 
den expreffion of part of the liquid, but 
by a gentle and fucceflive percolation. 
The chyle is made fooner or later, ac- 
cording to the difference of the tempera- 
ments, ftrength, aliments and cuftoms : 
therefore how many hours. chylification 
requires, cannot be certainly determined, 


When 


CoHv¥: 


When the chyle enters the villous of- 
cula of the laéteals, it is not a fluid ex- 
tracted merely from the aliment and 
drink, but a mixture of feveral fluids ; 
that is, the faliva and thinner mucus of 
the mouth, and the two fluids of the 
cefophagus, one proceeding from the vil- 
lous membrane of the tube itfelf, the other 
from its glands. ‘To thefe may be added 
the glutinous fluid of the ftomach, the 
pancreatic juice, the fluid of peyer’s 
glands, which are very numerous in the 
{mall inteftines. Hence the reafon appears, 
why men may live upon bread and water, 
why the oriental nations ufe rice in the 
room of al] kinds of pulfe; and why acids, 
fpirituous liquors, faline things, and ma- 
ny vegetable juices, herbs, roots, acrid 
and aromatic {ubftances, are the leaft fit 
to generate chyle. 

Some of the antients fuppofed the chyle 
was changed into blood in the liver; 
others of them in the heart: but the 
moderns, with more reafon, take the 
change to be effeCted by the. blood itfelf, 
in al] the parts of the body. See the ar- 
ticle BLoop. 

GHYLIFICATION, the formation of the 
chyle, or the aét whereby the food is 
changed into chyle. See the articles 
Foop and CHYLE. 

Chylification commences by comminut- 
ing the aliment in the mouth, mixing it 
with faliva, and chewing it with the 
teeth ; by thefe means the food is redu- 
ced into a kind of pulp, which, being re- 
ceived into the ftomach, mixes with the 
juices thereof; and thus diluted, begins 
to ferment and putrify, and affuming 
a very different form from what it had 
before, grows either acid or rancid. Here 
it meets with a juice feparated from the 
blood by the glands of that part, whofe 
excretory duéts open into the cavity of 
the ftomach: by the commixture of thefe 
liquors, whether of faliva or the juice of 
the ftomach, a proper menftruum is com- 
pofed, by which the parts of the aliment 
are ftill more and more divided by its in- 
finuating into their pores, acquire ftill a 
greater likenefs to the animal fluids, and 
form what is called chyme. The fto- 
‘mach, by means of its mufcular fibres, 
contracting itfelf, does gradually dii- 
charge its contents by the pylorus into 
the duodenum ; in which gut, after a 
{mall femicircular defcent, it meets with 
the pancreatic juice and bile; both which 
joining with it, renders fome part of the 
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aliment more fluid, by ftill difuniting the 
groffer parts from the more pure, and 
here the chylifaétion is made perfe&t. 
The bile which abounds with lixivial falts, 
and is apt to entangle with the groffer 
parts of the concosted aliment, ftimulates 
the guts, and cleanfes their cavities of 
the mucous matter feparated from the 


blood by the glands of the guts, and — 


lodged in their cavities ; which not only 

moiftens the infide of the guts, but de- 

fends the mouth of the laéteal veffels 

from being injured by alien bodies, which 

often pafs that way. 

The contents of the inteflines move {till 

on, by means of the periftaltic motion of 

the guts ; whilft thofe thinner parts, fitted 

to the pores of the laéteal veffels, are ab- 

forbed by them: the thicker move ftilk 

more flowly on, and by the many flops 

they continually meet with by the con- 

nivent valves, all the chyle or thin parts 

are at length entirely abforbed ; the re- 

mains being merely excrementitious, are 

only fit to be protruded by lool, 

In the paffage thro’ the {mall inteftines, — 
the finer part of the mafs, which we call 

the chyle (as has been already objerved) 

enters the orifices of the laéteaT veffels of : 
the firft kind, wherewith the whole me- 

fentery is intermixed, which either alone, 

or together with the meferaic veins, dif- 

charge themfelves into the glands, at the 

bafis of the mefentery. 

Then the chyle is taken up by the lac 

teals of the fecond kind, and is conveyed - 
into glands between the two tendons of 


~% 
Ae 
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the diaphragm, called Pecquet’s refer- ° 


vatory ; whence it is carried to the heart 
by the thoracic du&, and the fubclavian 
vein: and here it firft mixes with the 
blood, and in time becomes aflimilated 
thereto, ‘ 


CHYLOSIS, among phyficians, the aa of 


reducing the aliment in the ftomach to 
chyle, being the fame with chylification, 
See the article CHYLIFICATION. 

It is frequently alfo called concoctio prima, 
or the firft concoétion. 


CHYME, or CuyMus, yvos,in the come 


mon fignification of the word, denotes 
every kind of humour which is incraffat- 
ed by concoétion, under which notion 
it comprehends all the humours fit or 
unfit for preferving and nourifhing the 
body, whether good or bad. It frequent- 
ly imports the finelt part of the chyle, 
when feparated from the feces, and con- 
tained in the laéteal and thoracic duét. 

See 


ih ata ae ee 
See the article CHYLIFICATION. 
In Galen, it fignifies the guftatory facul- 

_ ty inanimals. 

CHYMISTRY, or CHEMISTRY. See the 
article CHEMISTRY. 

CHYMOLOGI, an appellation given to 
fuch naturalifts as have employed their 
time in inveftigating the properties of 
plants from their tafte and fmell. 

CHYMOSIS, in medicine, the art of mak- 

ing or preparing chyme. See the article 
CHYME. 
According to fome, chymofis is the fecond 
concoction made in the body, being a 
yepeated preparation of the moft impure 
and gro/s part of the chyle, which being 
rejected by the laéteals, is imbibed by the 
meferaics, and carried to the liver, to be 
there purified and {ubtilized afreth. 

Cuymosis is alfo a diftortion of the eye- 
lids, arifing from an inflammation ; alfo 
an inflammation of the cornea tunica in 
the eye. 

CIBDELOPLACIA, in natural hiftory, a 
genus of fpars debafed by a very large 
admixture of earth: they are opake, 
formed of thin crufts, covering vegetables 
and other bodies, by way of incrufta- 
tions. 

Of this»genus we have the following 
fpecies: 1. A greyifh-white one, with 2 
rough furface. 2, A whitith-brown one: 
both thefe are friable. 3. A hard, pale- 

’ brown kind, which is the oftecolla of the 

- fhops. 4. The whitith-grey kind, with 
a fmooth furface: this is the unicornu 
foffile and ceratites of authors. 5. The 
whitith-brown, coralloide kind. 

. CIBDELOSTRACIA, in natural hiftory, 
sterrene fpars, deftitute of all brightnefs or 
tranfparence, formed into thin plates, and 
wfually found coating over the fides of 
fiffures, and other cavities of ftone, with 
congeries of them of great extent, and of 
plain or botryoide furfaces. 

Of thefe there are ufually reckoned feven 

kinds : the firft isthe hard,brownifh-white 

cibdeloftracium, found in Germany: the 
fecond is the hard, whitifh cibdeloftra- 
cium, with thin crufts, and a fmoother 
furface, found alfo in the Harts-foreft in 

Germany: the third is the hard, pale- 

brown cibdeloftracium, with numerous 

very thin crufts, found in fubterranean 
caverns in many parts of England, as 
wellas Germany : the fourth is the white, 

Jight and friable cibdeloitracium, found 

alfo in Germany, but very rarely in any 

part of England: the fifth is the light, 
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hard, pale-brown cibdeloftracium, with a 
fmooth furface, found in almoft all parts 
of the world: the fixth is the whitish, fri- 
able, cruftaceous cibdeloftracium, with a 
rougher furface, frequent in Germany and 
England; and the feventh is the brownifh- 
white, friable cibdeloftracium, with a 
duity furface, found in feveral parts of 
Ireland, as well as Germany. 

CIBOULS, in botany, the name of a fpe- 
cies of onion, See ONION. 

CICADA, the BaAuM-CRICKET, in zoo- 
logy, a genus of four-winged infe&ts, of 
the order of the hemiptera, the charac- 
ters of which are thefe: the antenne are 
very fhort; the fnout bent downwards ; 
the wings are cruciated, or difpofed in the 
form of a crefs ; the back is convex, and 
the thorax fomewhat rounded. Of this 
genus there are a great many fpecies, as 
the laternaria, ranatra, locuftapulex, 
&e, 

CICATRICULA, among natural hifto- 
rians, denotes a {mall whitith {peck in the 
yolk of an egg, fuppofed to be the firft 
rudiments of the future chick. See the 
article EGG. 

CICATRISIVE, or CicaTRIZANT ME- 
DICINES, See the article Chkc aTRI- 
ZANTS. 

CICATRIX, in furgery, a little feam or 
elevation of callous flefh rifing on the 
fkin, and remaining there after the heal- 
ing of a wound or ulcer. It is common- 
ly called a {car. 

In young infants thefe fcars diminifh 
much, and fometimes vanifh quite when 
they come to age, as may be feen in the 
pits of the fmall-pox; and in growing, 
they are fometimes obferved to change 
their fituation. 

A furgeon in curing a wound, ought te 
be very induftrious to procwe an even 
cicatrix ; for which purpofe it will be 
proper to dry by degrees, and to harden 
the furface of the new flefh, by the ap- 
plication of dry lint covered with a light 
bandage : but when this is not fufficient, 
it may be proper to ufe fome of the dry- 
ing effences or native balfams, or drying 
powders; fuch as tutia, lapis calamina- 
ris, maftiches or colophonium. Reéti- 
fied fpirits of wine, which is of an af- 
tringent drying virtue, is frequently ufed 
for this purpofe with great advantage, 
See the article WounD. 

CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 
cines which affift nature to form a cica- 
trix. Such are arminian bole, powder 


of 
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of tutty:, dificcativam rubrum, &c. 

Cicatrizents are otherwife called efchas 

rotics, «epulotics, incarnatives, aggluti- 
nants, &&-. 

CICER, the CHICH-PEA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of ithe diadelphix-decandria clafs of 
plants, the flower of which is papiliona- 
ceous; the fruit is a turgid pod, of a 
rhomboid fhape, containing two roundifh 
feeds. 

The feeds of this plant are accounted in 
fome meafure abfterfive, and for that rea- 
fon are met with in diuretic compofitions 
in the officinal medicines: but they are 

_wery feldom found in other prefcriptions. 
Chich-peafe were the provifion of the an- 
tient Hebrews when they took the field. 
They parched them, and fo eat them; 
and at this day, in Egypt, it is ufual for 
thofe who undertake a long journey, to 
Jay in a good ftock of chich-peafe, parch« 
ed in a frying-pan. 

CICERONIANS, Crcrronrant, or Ci- 
CERONIASTRI, epithets given by Mu- 
retus, Erafmus, Nicholaus, Sufius, &c. to 

thofe moderns who were (0 ridiculoufly 
fond of Cicero, as to reject every latin 

word as obfolete or impure, that could 
not be found in fome one or other of his 
works, 

CICHORIUM, succory, in botany, a 
ape of the fyngenefia-polygamia- equa- 
is cla{s of plants, the compound flower of 
which is plain and uniform: the proper 

one, monopetalous, ligulated, truncated, 
and deeply quinquidentated ; there is no 
pericarpium, but the cylindrical cup, con- 
nivent at the top, contains folitary com- 
preffed feéds with acute angles, See plate 

XLI. fig. 9. 

This plant is regarded in all the fhop- 
compofitions, where it is concerned, as an 
hepatic. We feldom meet with it in ex- 
temporaneous prefcriptions, unlefs in a 
few medicated ales, 

CICINDELA, in zoology, the fame with 
the pyrolampis, or glow-worm, a genus 
of infects, the antenne of which are fe- 
taceous, and flender as a thread; the 

jaws are prominent and dentated ; and 
the thorax is of a roundifh but fomewhat 

angulated figure. See plate XLI. fig. 10. 
Of this genns authors enumerate the fol- 
lowing fpecies, 1. The field or green 

glow-worm, with ten white {pots on the 

exterior wings. 2. The black glow- 
worm, with fix white {pots on the exte- 
ror wings, common in woody places. 

3- The brafly glow-worm, with broad 
excavated {pots on the wings, common 
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about the banks of rivers. 4. The black 
glow-worm, with a reddifh thorax 3 and ~ 
feveral other fpecies, diftinguithed by the 
like peculiarities. 

CICLA, in ichthyology, a finall fith witha 
yellow or gold-coloured iris, and a broad 
tail, not forked. y % 
It is made a diftin& genus, whereof there. 
are two {pecies. 1. The larger cicla, 
called turdus major, about a fpan in 
length. 2. The leffer cicla, or turdus 
minor, feldom exceeding a hand's breadtia 
in length. 

CICUTA, wWaTER- HEMLOCK, in botany, 

a genus of the pentandria-digynia clafs 
of plants, the univerfal flower ‘of which 
is uniform; the proper ove confitts of 
five oval, cordated, inflected, and almoft 
equal petals, difpofed in the manner of a 
rofe ; there is no pericarpium ; the fruit 
is roundifh, ftriated, and divifible inte 
two parts ; the feeds are two, fubovated, 
convex and ftriated on one fide, and 
aes on the other. See plate XLE. 
g- 11. 

Cicura is alfo Tournefort’s name for the . 
common hemlock or conium of Linnaeus. 
See the article Contum, ; 

CIDARIS, in antiquity, the mitre ufed by 
the jewifh high priefts. The Rabbing 
fay, that the bonnet ufed by priefls in ge= 
neral, was made of a piece of linen-cloth >- 
fixteen yards long, which covered their 
heads like a helmet or a turbant ; and 
they allow no other difference between 
the high prieft’s bonnet, and that of 
other priefts, than this, that one is flate — 
terand more in the form of a turbant; 
whereas that worn by ordinary priefts, 
rofe fomething more in a point. A 
of gold was an ornament peculiar to the 
high prieft’s mitre. Didte 

Ciparis, in conchyliology, the name by 
which authors call the turban-fhell, er 
centroniay of aroundith figure. See tae 
article CENTRONIA, 

CIDER, or CYDER. See the article 
CYDER. ) 

CIFALU, or CrFaLgEpi, a port-town of 
Sicily, thirty-fix miles eaft of Palerme3 
eaft longitude 13° 32’, north latitude 
38° 30/. 

CILIA, the EYE-LASHES, in anatomy, are 
certain rigid hairs fituated on the arch or 
tarlus of the eye-lids, and bent in a very 
fingular manner. 

They are deftined for keeping external 
bodies out of the eye, and for moderat- — | 
ing the influx of light. ¥ 

CILIARE, or LIGAMENTUM CiLIARE, 

or 
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or CILIARIS PROCESSUS, in anatomy, 
a range of black fibres difpofed circularly, 
“having their rife in the inner part of the 
“yea, terminating in the prominent part 
of the chryftalline humour of the eye, 
which they furround. 
Wir, Mariotte denies the ligamentum ci- 
Jiare to have any conneétion with the chry- 
ftalline, or to ferve for any purpoles 
thereof ; but Dr, Porterfield, in the medi- 
cal effays of Edinburgh, thinks that it ac- 
commodates the chryftalline to the dif- 
tances of objects; from whence he ac- 
counts for the phenomena of vifion, as 
alfo of difeafes; as, 1. When the ciliare 
ligamentum becomes paralytic, no near 
object will appear difting. 2, If this li- 
. gament fhoald be convulfed, no diftant 
object will appear diftinct. 3. If it 
fhould be. paralytic on one fide, and found 
ontheother, the chryftalline muft get an 
oblique fituation, when we look at near 
objecis; wherice they will not appear 
diftin&, uniefs the eye be turned afide 
from the object. 4. When this ligament 
has become rigid and ftiff, the cnryftal- 
line will have but very little motion, 
when the limits of diftin& vifion will 
be very narrow. 

-CILIARIS, in anatomy, the fame with the 
orbicular ‘mutcle of the eye. See the ar- 
ticle ORBICULARIS. 

CILIATED Lear, among botanical wri- 
ters, one furrounded all the way with 

_ parallel filaments, fomewhat like the hairs 
of the eye-lids; whence its name. 

_CILICIUM, in hebrew antiquity, a fort 

ade,of coarfe ftuff, formerly in 
¢ the pit imes of mourning 
LI is me with what the 

a Risticbrevy verfions call fack- 

clots St. John, in the Revelations, 

plain y thews that. thefe fack-cloths, or, 
fe called, hair- cloths, 


were ofits 

CYLLEY.2 pital of a territory of the 
fame name in ‘Stiria, and the circle of 
Auftria, in Germany ; eaft longitude 15% 
35’, north latitude 46° 35’. 

CIMA, or Sima, in archite&ture, the fame 
with cymatium or ogee. See the article 
OGEE. 

CIMELIANTHUS, in natural hifory, 
the name of a {pecies of oculus beli, with 

a yellow pupil in the middie, See the 
article OCULUS BELI, 

CIMEX, BuG, in zoology, a genus: of 
four-winged flies, of the order of the he- 


miptera, the characters of which are thefe3 CIN 
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the ‘roftrum or fnout is infle&ted, or-bent 

towards the breaft ; the wings are mygciat- 

ed; the legs are formed for running 

the back is plain, and the thorax. margi- 

nated. See plate XLI. fig. 12. 

Of this genus there are a great many 

fpecies, fome of which are roundifh, and 
' others of an oblong body. 1. The green 

and yellow bug. 2. The common houfe 


bug. 3. The blackifh bug. 4. The 
grey bug. 5. Thereddithbug. 6. The - 
black bug, with white wings. 7. The 
oblong, reddifh-brown bug. 8. The 


oblong, green bug. 9. The oblong 
bug, variegated with red and‘black. ro. 
The ‘oblong, grey bug. 11. The ob- 
long, black bug. 12. The oblong, | 
greenith white bug; and a greai many 
other fpecies, diftinguifhed by the like | 
peculiarities, 
For a method of deftroying the houfe- | 
bug, fee the article Buc. 

CIMOLIA Terra, in natural hiftory, a 
{pecies of white marle, which is ponder- — 
ous and friable, and makes a confider- | 
able effervefcence with aqua-fortis. 
The antients prefcribed this earth with | 
fuccefs, it is faid, in St. Anthony’s fire, | 
inflammations, and the like external ail- 
ments, to be applied by way of a cata- 
plafm ; and made the fame ufe of it for 
cleaning cloaths, as we now do of fulles’s- 
earth. See the article FuLLER*s-~ 
EARTH. 

C1MOLIA ALBA, a name given fo the hard, 
heavy, white clay, whereof tobacco- pipes 
are made. 

Its diltinguifhing chara&ters are, that it is 
a denfe, compact, heavy earth, of a dull 
white colour, and very clofe texture; it 
will not eafily break between the fingers, 
and flightly ftains the fkin in handling. 
It adheres firmly to the tongue; melta 
very flowly in the mouth, and is not reas 
dily diffufible in water. ‘Tris found in 
many places, ‘That of the ifle of Wight 
is much efteemed for its colour. We bave 
vaft plenty of it alfo near Pole in Dorfet- 
fhire, and near Wedden{bury in Stafford 
fhire. 

CINALOA, a province of Mexico, in 
North America, lying on the Pacific 
ocean, oppofite to the fouth end of Cae 
lifornia. 

CINCA, a river of Spain, which, arifing 
in the Pyrenean mountains, and running 
fouth-ealt through Arragon, falls into 
the river Ebro. 

CHONA, in botany, a genus of the 

pentandrias 


ee, CBN 
Jeeta: mongay nis clafs of plants, the 
ower of which is monopetalous and in- 
fundibuliform: the fruit is a roundifh bi- 
locular capfule, crowned with a cup, and 
Opening into two-parts from the bafe to 
the apex, containing feveral oblong, com~ 
preffed, marginated feeds, y 
This is the tree which produces the quin- 
quina, or peruvian bark. See the article 
QuINQUINA, 

CINCLUS, in ornithology, a fpecies of 
tringa, with the tip of the beak punétat- 
ated, and the back greenifh. See the ar- 
ticle TRINGA. 

CINCTURE, or CernTure, in architec- 
ture, a ring, lift, or orlo at the top and 
bottom of the fhaft of a column, feparat- 
ing the fhaft at one end from the bafe, 
and at the other from the capital. See the 
articles COLUMN and SHarFrT, 

That at bottom is particularly called apo- 
phyge, as if the pillar took its rife from 
it; and that at top colarin, colar, or col- 
lier, and fometimes annulus. Sce the ar- 
ticles APOPHYGE and COLaRiIN, 

The cinéture is fuppofed te be in imita- 
tion of the girts or ferrils, which were 
ufed by the antients to ftrengthen and 

__ preferve the primitive weoden columns. 

CINERARIA, in ornithology, the name by 
which Linnzus calls the grey motacilla. 
See the article MOTACILLA, 

CINERES, asues, in natural hiltory, &c. 
See the article ASHES. 

CINERES CLAVELLATI, among chemifts, 
the afhes of tartar, or lees of wine. 
From the great quantity of feasfalt fo 

' frequently found in cineres clavellati, Dr, 
Degner fufpeéts that the fea-falt is defign- 
edly mixed with thefe afhes, becaufe it is 
cheaper: 

CINERITIOUS, an appellation given to 
different fubftances,; on account of their 
refembling afhes, either in colour or con- 
fiftence: hence it is, that the cortical 
part of the brain, has fometimes got this 
epithet. See thearticle BRaIN. 

CINGULUM SAPIENTLA®, a name 
given by the inventor Rulandus to a 
quick-filver girdle. See GirDLE. 

CINNA,, in botany, a genus of the monan- 
dria digynia clafs of plants; the corolla 
confits of a bivalve compreffed linear 
glume, there is no pericarpium ; the feed, 
which is fingle and cylindric; 1s included 
in the cup, which is alfo a bivalve com- 

- preffed linear glume carinated, acuminat- 
ed, and containing one only flower. 

CINNABAR, in natural hiftory, is either 

~ ative or fa@litious. The native cinnabar 
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is an ore of quick-filver, moderatély ~ 


compact, very heavy, and of an elegant, _ 


ftriated red colour. In this ore the quick- 


filver is blended in different proportions. 


with fulphur. It is fo rich an ore, as to 
be no other than mercury impregnated 
with a {mall quantity of fulphur, juft 
enough to reduce it to that ftate, beihg 
commonly more than fix parts of mer- 
cury to one of fulphur; and even the 
pooreft cinnabar yields one half mercury s 
it is of avery bright, glittering eppeare 
ance, when fiefh broken; and is ufually 
found lodged in a bluith, indurated clay, 
though fometimes ina greenifh talcy ftone. 
For the method of feparating mercury 
from cinnabar, fee the article MERCURY, 
Faéitious CINNABAR, a mixttre Of mer- 
cury and fulphur fublimed, and thus re- 
duced into a fine red glebe, The beft is 
of a high colotir, and full cf Abres, like 
needles, \ 
The receipt for making it, according to 
the late college difpenfatory, is as fol- 
lows. Take of purified quick-filvér, 
twenty-five ounces; of fulphur, feven 
ounces; melt the fulphur, and ftir the 
quick-filver into it while fluid ; if it take 


fire, let it be immediately extinguifhed, © 


by covering it with another veffel, When 
cold, Jet it be rubbed into a fine powder, 
Let this powder be put into a fubliming 
veffel, and ‘etting it over a gentle fire, 
raife it by degrees till the whole is fub- 
limed into a red, ftriated, heavy mafs, 
which perfectly refembles native cinna- 
bar. This, as Well as the native cinna- 
bar, is excellent in epilepfies, and in all 
complaints of the head and nerves. But 
the factitious is rather to be profes, as 
it doth not excite naufeas, vomitings, 


and other diforders which arife from vi- | 


triolic and perhaps arfenical particles ~ 


blended by nature among fome of the 
maffes of the native mineral. 

Cinnabar is likewife ufed by painters as 
a colour, and is rendered rhore beautiful, 
by grinding it with guin-water and a 
little faffron, 

There is likewife a blue cinnabar, made 


by mixing two parts of fulphur with three — 


of quick-flver and one of {al armoniac. 

CINNABAR of aittimony, a preparation of 
mercury, ‘u!phur, and antimeny, made 
by fublimation, faid to be a good dia- 
phoretic and alterative, See the article 
ANTIMONY. 

CINNAMON-TREE, cinnamomum, in 
botany, is only a fpecies of the laurus, 
according to Linneus; diftinguifhed by 

4H its 
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its oblong, ovated, trinervous, and plain CINQUEFOIL, quinquefolium, in botany, 


leaves. See the article Laurus. 

The bark of this tree is the cmnamon of 
the. fhops, which to be good, ought to 
be of a reddifh colour, not fimply brown, 
_and above all things, of an acrid and 
agreeable tafte. The greateft deceits that 
are prattifed in the fale of cinnamon, are 
the felling {uch as has already had its ef- 
fential oi! diftilled from it, and been dried 
again, and the impofing the caffia lignea 
in its place. The firft ef thefe cheats is 
difcovered by the want of pungency in 
the cinnamon ; the fecond, by this, that 
the caffia, when held a little time in the 
mouth, becomes mucilaginous, which is 
not the caie with the true cinnamon. 

No cinnamon can be imported into Bri- 
tain, except from the Ealt-Indies. That 
which comes trom thence pays a duty of 
38. 4,°0d.a pound, and draws back 


Ly 
on exportation, 3s. 0-234, at the rate 
100 

of 6s. Sd. 

Cinnamon is an aftringent in the prime 
viz, but in the more remote feats of ac- 
tion, it operates as an aperient and alexi- 
pharmic. It. ftops diarrhceas, promotes 
the menfes, and haftens delivery: it 
ftrengthens the vifcera, aflifts concoétion, 
difpeis flatulencies, and is a very prefent 
cardiac. It affords an oil which will fink 
in water, and is of great efteem and much 
prefcribed in extemporaneous practice. 
As itis much adulterated on account of 
its dearne(s, the beft way to know it is by 
dropping it upon fugar, and then dif- 
folving it im fmall fpirit. This oil has 
been made genuine in England from the 
common cinnamon of the fhops, fo as to 
exceed that brought from chy 


€INNAMON-WATER is made by diftilling 


the bark firft infufed in fpilit of wine, 
brandy, or white-wine, 


Clove-CINNAMON is the bark of a tree 


growing in Brazil, which is often fubiti- 
tuted for real cloves. 

White Ci1NNAMON, called alfo winter’s bark, 
is the bark of a tree frequent in the iflands 
of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, &c, of a 
fharp biting tafte like pepper, Some ufe 
it inftead of nutmeg; and in medicine it 
is efteemed a ftomachic and antifcorbutic. 

_ See the article WINTER’s Bark. 

€INOLOA, or CinaLoa, the capital of 
the province of Cinaloa, in North Ame- 
rica, about thirty miles eaft of the bay of 
California ; weft long, 113°, north lat, 
25°. See the article CINALOA, 


the fame with the potentilla of Linnzus. 
See the article POTENTILLA. ~ , 
Cinquefoil-roots are elteemed drying, 
aftringent, and antifebrific; and accord- 
ingly have been prefcribed with fuccefs in 
agues, and fluxes of all kinds. 


CINQUE-PORTS, quinque portus, five ha- 


vens that lie on the eaft part of England 
towards Frarce, fo called, by way of 
eminence, on account of their fuperior 
importance ; having-been thought by our 
kings to merit a particular regard for 
their prefervation againit invafion. Hence 
they have a particular policy, and are go- 
verned by a keeper, with the title of lord- 
warden of the Cinque-ports. 

They have various privileges granted 
them, as a peculiar jurisdiction ; their 
warden having not only the authority of 
an admiral among them, but fending out 
writs in his own name. Their members 
of parliament are called barons of the 
Cinque-ports. Camden fays, that Wil- 
Jiam the Conqueror firlt appointed a war- 
den of the Cinque ports; but king John 
firft granted them their privileges, and 
that upon condition they fhould provide 
a certain number of fhips at their own 
charge for forty days, as often as he had 
occafion for them in the wars, he being 
then under a neceffity of having a navy to 
recover Normandy; which fervice the 
barons of the Cinque-ports performed. 
The five ports are Haftings, Romney, 
Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich; to which 
we may add Winchelfea, Rye, and Sea- 
ford. There are aifo feveral other towns 
adjoining, which }ave the privileges of 
the perts. Thefe Cinque-ports have cer- 
tain franchifes, and the king’s writs do not 
run there. The conftable of Dover-caftle 
is lord- warden of the Cingue-ports ; and 
there are feveral courts within the Cinque- 
ports; one before the lord-warden, ethers 
within the ports themfelves, before the 
mayor and jurats, and another, called 
Curia quingue portuum apud Shepway. 
‘There is likewife a. court of Chancery 
in the Cinqne-posts, to decide mat- 
ters of equity, but no original writs iffue, 
thence. 


CinQUE-PORT is alfoa particular kind o 


fithing-net much uied in ftanding water, 
fo called on account of the five entrances 
into it. f 


CINTRA, a cape and mountain of Portu- 


gal, in the province of Eftremadura, ufu- 
ally called the rock of Lifbon,, fituated’ 
on the north fide of the entrance of the 

riyes 


CciP 
river Tacus: weft longitaide 10° 14’, 
Porth Jatitude 39°. 
CINYRA, or C1NNoR, in jewith antiqui- 


ty, generally tranflated cithara, lyra, @c, ’ 


a mufical inftrument ufed before the flood, 
and invented by Jubah thé fon of Lamech. 
It was on the cinyra that David played 
before Saul; and this was the inftrument, 
which the captive Levites hung upon the 
willows of Babylon. It was made of 
wood, and was played on in the temple 
of Jerufalem, Jofephus fays, that the 
cinyra of the temple had ten ftrings, and 
was touched withthe bow. See the article 
Crruara, 

CION, or Cron, among gardeners, de- 
notes a young {prig, or {prout of a tree. 
C1ON, in anatomy, a name fometimes uled 
for the uvula. See the article Uvuta, 
CIPHER, or CyPHER, one of the arabic 
charaélers, or figures, ufed in computa- 

tion, formed thus o. 

A cypher of itfelf fignifies nothing ; but 
when placed after other characters, in 
whole numbers, it augments their value 
ten times ; and when placed before other 
charaéters in decimal arithmetic, it leflens 
the value in each figure in the fame pro- 
portion, 

CiPHER is alfo akind of enigmatic charac- 
ter, compofed of feveral letters interwo- 
ven, which are generally the initial let- 
ters of the perfon'’s names for whom the 
ciphers are intended, 

Thefe are frequently ufed on feals, 

coaches, and other moveables. Mer- 

chants likewife, inftead of arms, beara 

cipher, or the initial letters of their names 

interwoven about a crofs, of which we 
_ have many inftances on old tombs. 

CiPHER denotes likewife certain fecret cha- 
racters difeuifed and varied, ufed in writ- 
ing letters that contain fome fecret, not 
to be underftood but by thofe between 
whom the cipher is agreed on. 

De la Guilletiere, in a book intitled An- 
tient and modern Lacedemon, pretends 
that the antient Spartans were the inven- 
tors of the art of writing in cipher, mak- 
ing their {cytala the firft {ketch of that my- 
fterious art, SeeSCYTALA LACONICA. 
Polybius relates, that’ ZEneas Taéticus, 
» two thoufand years ago, colleéted toge- 
ther twenty different manners of writing 
fo as not to be underitood by any but 
thofe in the fecret ; part of which were 
invented by himfelf, and part ufed before 
his time. 
‘There are feverai kinds of ciphers, ac- 
cording to Jord Bacon; as the fimple, 
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thofe mixed with non-fignificants, thofe 
confting of two kinds of charaéters, 
wheel-ciphers, key-ciphers, word-ciphers, 
&e. They ought all to have thef three 
properties, 1. They fhould be eafy to 
write and read. 2. They thould be trulty 
and undecipherable, And, 3. Clear of 
fufpicion, 
‘There is a new way of eluding the exami- 
natron of a cipher, wiz. to have two al- 
phabets, the one of fignificant, and the 
other of non-lignificant letters; and 
folding up two writings together, the 


onercontaining the fecret, while the other 


is‘fuch as the writer might probably fend 
without dangers in cafe of a ftriét exa= 
mination, the bearer is to produce the 
non-fignificant alphabet for the true, and 
the true for the nonelignificant; b 


which means the examiner would fail 


upon the outward writing, and, findin 
it probable, fufpeét nothing of the inner. 
No doubt the art of ciphering is capable 
of great improvement. -It is faid that 
' King Charles I. had a cipher confifting: 
only of a ftraight line differently inclined; 
and there are ways of ciphering by the 
mere punctuation of a letter, whilf the 
words of a letter thall be nonefignificants 
or fenfe that leaves no room for fafpicion, 
Thofe who defire a fuller explanation of 
ciphering, may confult Bacon, where 
they will find a cipher of his invention « 
Bithop Wi lkin’s Secret and Fuift Meffen- 
ger; an r. Falconer’s Cry A 
ti her's Cryptomeny fis 
CiPHER with a fingle key, that in which 
the fame charaéler is conttantly ufed to 
exprefs the fame word or letter. 
CipHER with a double key, that in which 
the alphabet or key is changed in each 
“ line, or inveach word ; and wherein are 
inferted mainy charaéters of no fignifican- 
cy, to perplex the meaning. 
CIPHERING, or CyPHERING, a 
fometimes ufed for the pra&tical 
arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC, 
CIPPUS, in antiquity, a low column, with 
an infcription, ereéted on the high roads, 
or other places, to thew the way to tra- 
vellers, to ferve as a boundary, to mark 
the grave of a deceafed perfon, &c, 
Thole ereéted in the bi. 
the miles, 


term 
pagt of 


were called milliary columns. 


CipPus is alfo the name of a wooden in- 


ftrument with which criminals and flayes 


were punifhed, being a clog or ftocks for 
the feet. 


CIRCANA, ENCHANTERS N 
in botany, 
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IGHTSHADE, 
a genus of the diandria-mo-> 


nogynia 


bigheways to mark ~ 
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nogynia ¢ clafs of plants, the flower of 
which confitts of cordated petals, equal 
in height, and fpread open ; the fruit is 
an oval or peqr-like bilocular capfule, 
containing fingle oblong feeds. 
CIRCASSIA, a country fituated between 
i i and 5°". ealt longitude, and between 
45° and 50° north latitude. 

It is bounded by Ruffia on the north, by 
Aftracan and the Cafpian. feg on the eaft, 
by Georgia and Dagiftan on the fouth, 
and by the river Don and the Palus Me- 
otis on the welt. 
The circaffian Tartars form a kind of re- 
ublic, but fometimes put themfelves une 
der the protection of Perfia, and forne- 
times of Ruflia, or the Turks. They 
live moftly in tents, removing from place 
to place for the benefit of patturage ; and 
are ‘chiefly remarkable for the beauty of 
their children, the feraglios of Turky and 
Perfia being ufually fupplied with boys 
and young virgins from this and the 
neighbouring country of Georgia. 
CIRCENSIAN GAMES, circenfes ludi, a 
general term, under which was compre- 
hended all combats exhibited in the ro- 
man circus, in imitation of the olympic 
ames in Greece. Mott of the fealts:of 
fr: Romans were accompanied with cir- 
cenfian games ; and the magiltrates, and 
other officers of the republic, frequently 
prefented the people with them, in order 
to procure their’ favours The grand 
games were held for five days, com- 
mencing on the fifteenth of September. 
here were fix kinds of games exhibited ¢ 
the firlt was weettling, and fighting with 
fwords, with fta ves, and with pikes ; 
the fecond was racing; the third, faltas 
tio, leaping ; and fourth, di/cz, quoits, 
arrows, ‘and. ceftus ; all which were on 
foot; the fifth was horfe-courfing : the 
fixth, courfes of chariots, whether with 
two shor fes or with four. 
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phery of the polygon : therefore half the 
circumference multiplied by half the dia~ 
meter, ‘gives the area of the circle. 
Circles, and fimilar figures infcribed in 
them, are always as the fquares of the 
diameters ; fo that they are in a duplicate 
ratio of their diameters, and confequent- 
ly of their radii. 

A circle is equal to a triangle, the hafe 
of which is equal to the periphery, and 
its altitude to its radius: circles therefbre 
are in a ratio compounded of the peti- 
pheries and the radii. 


To find the proportion of the diameter of, a 


CIRCLE fo its circumference. Find, 
continual bifection, the fides of the i 
feribed polygan, till you arrive ata 
fubtending any arch, howfoever fma 
this found, find likewife the fide of a 
milar circumf{eribed polygon ; multi 
each by the number of the fides of 
polygon, by which you will have’ 
perimeter of each polygon. The rat 
the diameter to the periphery of the 
will be greater than that of the fame dia- 
meter to the perimeter of the circumfcrib- 
ed polygon, “but lefs than that of the in- 
fcribed polygon. ‘The difference of the 
two being known, the ratio of the dia- 
meter to the periphery is eafily had in 
numbers very nearly, though not juftly 
true. Thus Archimedes fixed the pro- 
portion at 7 to 22, 

Wolfius finds it as roooo000000000000 
to 314.15926535897932; and the learn- ~ 
ed Mr. Machin has carried it to one 
hundred places, as follows: if the dra- 
meter of a circle be 1, the circumference 
will be 3,14159, 26535, 89793, 23846, 
26433, 83279, 50288, 41971, 69399, 
37510, 58209, 74944, 59230, 78164, 
©5286, 20899, 86280, 34825, 34211, 
70679 of the fame parts,’ But the ra- 
tios generally ufed in pra€tice are that of 
Archimedes, and the following ; as 106 


we oO ae 


erRre!} LE, circuls, in geometry, a planc 


i to 333, as 113 tO 355, a8 170210 6347, 
* figate compréhepded by a fingle curve 


as 1815 to 5702, or as 1 to 3.14159,' 


line, called its circumference, to whith 
Hight lines, or radii, drawn from a point 
in the middie, ‘called the center, are 
equa! to each other. 
‘The aréa of a circle is found by bi 
lying the circumference by the fourth 
“part of the diameter; or half the circum- 
ference by half the diameter : for every. 
é rcle may be conceived to be a polygon 
Se an infinite number ‘of fides, and the 
femidiameter mutt be equal to the erpen- 
dicular of fuch a polygon, and the cir- 
gumforenc “© of the circle e qual to the perie 
P ‘ 7 


w. . 


To defcribe a CIRCLE through three given 
points, ABC (plate XLLI. fig. 13. N°. r.) 
wot in a right line. Draw two right lines 
from A to B, and from Bto C; then di- 
vide thefe two right lines into two equal 
parts, by the perpendiculars GH and 
FE: the point of their interfeétion D 
will be the center of the ciicle required. 

Hence it foliows, x. That threé points 
in the periphery or arch of any circle be- 
ing given, the center may be found, and 
the arch perfected. 2. If three points 
of or Pp riphery ceincide wih thee 


CER 
points of another; the whole peripheries 
agree, and the circles are equal. 3. Every 
triangle may be infcribed in a circle. 

fhe quadrature of the CIRCLE, or the 
manner of making a fquare, whofe furface 
is perfe&tly and geometrically equal to 
that of acircle, isa problem that has em- 
ployed the geometricians of all ages. See 
the article QUADRATURE, 
Many maintain it to be impoflible ; Des 
Cartes, in particular, infifts on it, that 
a right line and a circle being of different 
natures, there can be no ftriét proportion 
between them: and in effeét we are at 
a lofs for the juft proportion betweeen the 
diameter and circumferenée of a circle. 
Archimedes is the perfon who has come 
neareft the truth: ali the reft have made 
paralogifms, Charles V, offered a reward 
of one hundred thoufand crowns to the 
perfon who fhould folve this celebrated 
problem ; and fhe ftates of Holland have 
propoled a reward for the fame purpofe. 

CIRCLE of the higher kind, an expreflion 

* ufed by Wolfius, and fome others, to 
denote, for the molt part, a curve ex- 

‘ui b- me M— I 

preffed by the equation y -=ax - 
Ps » which indeed will be an oval when 
a is an even number; but when m is an 
odd number, the curve will have two infi- 
nite legs, as fuppofe m= 3, then the curve 
FAMG (plate XLI. fig. 13. n® 2.) ex- 
prefled by the equation y3 = ax? — x3, 
whereAP—x,PM=y,andA B=a will be 
ove of Sir Ifaac Newton's defective hyper- 
bolas, being, according to him, the thirty- 
feventh fpecies, whole afymptote is the 
right line DE at half right angles with 
the abfcifs H I. 

CircLeEs of the /phere are fuch as cut the 

' mundane fphere, and have their periphe- 
ry either on its moveable furface, or in 
another immoveable furface : the firft re- 
volve with its diurnal motion, as the me- 
ridians, &c. the latter do not revolve, as 
the equator, the ecliptic, &c. 
If a fphere be cut in any manner, the 
Plane the festion will bea circle, whofe 
center is in fome diameter of the fphere. 
Hence the diameter of a circle paffing 
through the center, being equal to that 
of the circle which generated the {phere ; 
and that of a circle which does not pafs 
through the center, being only equal to 
fome chord of the generating circle ; the 
diameter being the greateft of all chords, 
there arifes another divifion of the circles 
of afphere, into great and lefs. 

Great Cigcie of the fphere, that which 


‘ 
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having its center in the center of the 
fphere, divides it into two equal hemi- 
{pheres ; fuch are the equator, ecliptic, 
horizon, the colures, and the azimuths, 
&c. See EQUATOR, EcuiptTic, &e. 

Lefer Circre of the fphere, that which hav- 
ing its center in the axis of the fphere, — 
divides it into two unequal parts : thefe 
are ufually denominated fiom the great 
circles to which they are parallel, as pa- 
rallels of the equator. 

Circ Es of altitude. See ALMUCANTARS.« 

Diurnal CiRcLEs are immoveable circles, 
fuppofed to be defcribed by the feveral 
ftars and other points of the heavens, in 
their diurnal rotation round the earth 5 
or rather, in the rotation of the earth 
round its axis. 

CIRCLE of curvature, a circle, the curvas 
ture of which is equal to that of a certain 
curve at a given point. 

CIRCLE equant, in the old aftronomy, a 
circle defcribed on the center of the equant, 
the principal ufe ef which is to find the 
variation of the firft inequality. 

CirCLES of excurfion are parallel to the 

ecliptic, and ufually fixed at ten degrees 
from it, that the excurfions of the planets 
towards the poles of the ecliptic may be 
included within them. 
Ali thefe circles of the fphere are conceiv-~ 
ed to fall perpendicularly on the furface 
of the globe, and fo to trace out circles 
perfectly fimilar to them. Thus the ter- 
reftrial equator is a line precifely under 
the equinoétial in the heavens, and fo of 
the reft. 

Circxes of latitude, or fecondaries of the 
ecliptic, are great circles perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, paffing through 
the poles of it, and through every ftar and 
planet. They ferve to meafure the lati- 
tude of the ftars, which is an arch of one 
of thofe circles intercepted between the 
{tar and the ecliptic. 

CirCLES of longitude are feveral lefler cir- 
cles parallel to the ecliptic, ftill diminifh- 
ing in proportion as they recede from it ; 
on thefe the longitude of the fars is 
reckoned, 

CircLes of declination, on the globe, are, 
with. fome writers, the meridians on 
which the declination or diftance of any 
ftar from the equinoétial is meafored. 

Horary CiRCLES, in dialling, are the lines 
which fhew the hours on dials, though 
thefe be not drawy circular, but nearly 
ftraight. 

Horary CirRcL#, on the globe, a brazen 

‘ circle fixed on every globe with an index, 
AYA to 
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to flew how many hours, and confe- 
quently how many degrees any place is 
eat or welt of another. 

Circce of perfetual apparition, one of the 
Jeffer circles, parallel to the equator, de- 
fcribed by any point touching the northern 

int of the horizon, and carried about 
with the diurnal motion: all the ftars in- 
cluded within this circle are always vifible 
above the horizon. 

Circe of perpetual occultation, another 
circle ata like diflance from the equator, 
on the fouth, containing all thofe ftars 
which never appear in our hemi!phere. 

Polar CiRCveEs are parallel to the equator, 
and at the fame diftance from the poles 
that the tropics are from the equator, See 
the articles ARCTic and ANTARCTIC. 

CIiRrciEs of pofition are circles paffing thro” 
the common interfections of the horizon 
and meridian, and through any degree 
of the ecliptic, or the center of any ftar, 
or other point in the heavens; and are 
ufed for finding out the fituation or po- 
fition of any ftar. Thefe are called 
by aftrologers, circles of the celeftial 
houles. 


Arch of a CiRCLE, ARCH. 
Antar&ic CiRCLE,: ANTARCTIC, 
Aric CiRCLe, ARCTIC, 
“Axis of a CIRCLE, AXIs. 

€enter of aCiRcLE, ) S )CENTER. 
Concentric CIRCLE, CONCENTRIC. 
Eccentric CIRCLE, ECCENTRIC, 
Fairy CIRCEE, FArRY, 
Secondary CIRCLE, SECONDARY. 


Segment of a CIRCLE, SEGMENT. 

Vertical CIRCLES. See the articles VER- 
TICAL and AzImMuTH. 

CIRCLE, in logic, or logiftical CIRCLE, is 
when the fame terms are proved zz orbem 
by the fame terms ; and the parts of the 
fyllogifm alternately by each ether, both 
direétly and indireStly. Thus the papilts, 


who are famous at this falfe way of argu-. 


ing, prove the (cripture to be the word of: 
God, by the infallible teftimony of their 
church 5 and when they are called upon 
t6 fhew the authority of their church, 
they pretend to prove it by the fcripture. 
‘There are two kinds of circles, the one 
material, the other formal: the formal is 
that in which two reciprocal fyllogifms 
‘beg the medium, which is the next caufe 
of the greater extreme; if this 1s admit- 
ted, the fame thing becomes both prior 
and pofterior, the caufe and effeét of 
gtfelf, which is abfurd, The material 
circle, called alfo regreffus, confilts of two 
fyllogifms, the former of which proyes 
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the caufe by the effect, and the latter th 
effect by the caufe, 

CircLe, circulus, among fchoolmen, is 
underftood of viciflitudes of generations 
arifing one out of another: thus, vapours | 
arife from moift grounds, rain is formed 
of vapours, and rain again moiftens the 
ground. It is a celebrated dogma of the 
{cotifts, that there is no circle in caufes of 
the fame order or kind. 

CircLEs of the empire, fuch provinces and 
principalities of the empire as havea right 
to be prefent at diets, Maximilian I, 
divided the empire into fix, and fome 
years afterwards into ten circles. This 
Jaft divifion was confirmed by Charles V. 
The circles, as they ftand in the Imperial 
Matricula, ; are as follows, Auftria, Bure | 
gundy, the Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Up- — 
per Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Upper — 
Rhine, Weftphalia, and the Lower Sax- 
ony. 

CIRCOLO MEZZO, in the italian mufic, | 
denotes a diminution of four quavers of © 
femiquavers, which reprefent a femicir- 
cle, proceeding by conjoint degrees. 

CIRCUIT, or Ctacuiry, in law, /figni- | 
fics a longer courfe of proceedings than is | 
needful to recover the thing fued for ; 
in cafe a perfon grants a rent-charge of 
101. a-year out of his manor, and after- 
wards the grantee dilleifes the grantor, 
who thereupon brings an affife, and re- | 
covers the land, and 20]. damages ; 
which being paid, the grantee brings his 
aftion for 10]. of the rent, due during 
the time of -the diffeifm ; this is termed — 
circuity ofaétion, becaufe as the grantor 
was to.receive. 201. damages, and pay | 
rol. rent, he might only have received © 
the 101. for the daniages, and the grantee | 
might have retained the other 101. for 
his rent, and by that means faved his ac- 
tion, 

Circuit alfo fignifies the journey, or pro- 
grefs, which the j judges take twice every 
year, through the feveral counties of 
England and Wales, to hold courts, and 
adminifier juftice, where refource, can- 
not be had to the king’s courts at Weft~ 
minfter ; hence England is divided ‘in- 
to fix circuits, viz. The home circuit, 
Norfolk circuit, Midland circuit, Oxford 
circuit, Weltern circuit, and Northern 
circuit. 
Tn Wales there are but two circuits, 
North and South Wales ; two judges are 
afligned by the king’s commiflion to every 
circuit. 
In Scotland there are three circuits, te 

the 
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the Southern, Weftern, and Northern, 
which are likcwife made twice every year, 
viz. in fpring and autumn, 
IRCULAR, ina general fenfe, any thing 
that is defcribed or moved in a round, as 
the circumference of a circle, or furface 
of a globe. 
The circular form is of all others the beft 
difpofed for motion, and the moft capa- 
cious. 

IRCULAR LETTER, a letter dire&ted to 
feveral perfons, who have the fame in- 
_ tereft in fame common affair. 

IRCULAR LINES, in mathematics, fuch 
ftraight lines as are divided from the divi- 
fions made in the arch of the limb, fuch as 
fines, tangents, fecants, chords, &c. See 
the articles SINE and TANGENT. 


whofe powers terminate in the roots 
themfelves. 
‘Thus, for inftance, 5 and 6, all whole 
powers doend in 5 and 6, as the fquare 
of 5 is25, the fquare of 6 is 36, &e, 
IRCULAR SAILING is the method of fail- 
ing by the arch of a great circle..See the 
article SAILING. 
IRCULAR VELOCITY, in the new aftro- 
nomy, fignifies the velocity of any planet, 
or revolving body, which is meafured by 
the arch of a circle. See CIRCLE. 
IRCULATION, the a& of moving 
round, or in a circle ; thus we fay, the 
circulation of the blood, the circulation 
of the fap, of the fpirits, &e. 
IRCULATION of the blood, the natural 
motion of the blood ina living animal, 
whereby that fluid is alternately carried 
from the heart to all parts of the body 
by the arteries, and returned from the 
fame partto the heart by the veins. 
This motion is chiefly caufed by the di- 
Jatation and contraction of the heart, and 
is the principle on which life depends ; 
for when it ceafes in any part, it dies ; 
when it is diminifhed, the operations are 
| weak ; and when it ceafes totally, life is 
extinguifhed. See the articles BLoop, 
HEART, ARTERY, and VEIN. 
All the veins difcharge themfelves into 
the ventricles of the heart; from hence 
all the arteries avife; the blood expelled 
out of the right ventricle mult be carried, 
through the pulmonary artery, into the 
lungs ; from which it muit be returned, 
by the pulmonary veins, to the left ven- 
tricle; from the left ventricle the blood, 
thus imported, is, by the conitrigtion of 
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that part, again expelled into the aorta, ° 
and by it diftributed all over the reft of) @, 


the body, and thence is returned again <> 


to the right ventricle by the cava, which, 
completes the circulation. ~ By. 
This circulation becomes actually vifible, 
with the affiftance:of a microfcope, ef- 
pecially in fith, frogs, &c. wherein the 
ino{culation, oriunion of the extremities 
of the arteries with thofe of the veins, to- 
gether withthe globules of the blood 
flowing from the one into the other, may 


be plainly feen, as reprefented in plate 


XLII. fig. 1. 

The reaions evincing the circulation of 
the blood, are as follow ; 

1, All the blood of a living animal, up- 


~\ @9 wounding any of the larger arteries, 
IRCULAR NUMBERS, Called allo fpheri- 
cal ones, according to fome, are fuch’ 


is evacuated in a little time, and that 
with a confiderable force ; whence it fol- 
lows, that the blood has a paffage from 
every: part of the animal body into every 
artery ; and if the whole mafs of blood 
be found to move upon this occafion, it 
is evident it muft have moved before. 
2. The great quantity of blood that is 
driven out of the heart into the arteries at — 
every pulfe, makes a circulation neceflary 5 
for though the antients, who knew not 
this circulation, imagined that only a 
drop or two was expelled at every fyftole, 
which they were neceffitated to fuppofe, 
to avoid the too great diftention that the 
arteries mult be liable to, froma more. 
conliderable influx ; yet it is certain, and 
even demonttrable, that an ounce, or more, 
mutt be driven into them each time ; and 
yet fome compute there are five or fix 
thoufand pulfations in an hour. 
3. A third argument may be taken from 
the valves in the veins, which are fo form- 
ed, that blood may freely pafs through 
them, out of the leffer veins into the 
greater, and fo into the cava; but,,on 
the contrary, not out of the greater into 
the lefs 5 yea, if one blow into the cava, 
through a pipe, there will po wind pafs 
into the fmaller veins; but, on the 
other hand, if you blow up the leffer 
veins, the wind will readily pafs to the 
larger, and fo to the cava. 
4. Any of the arteries being tied up with 
a fillet, fwell, and beat between the ban- 
dage and the heart, but they grow flaccid 
between the bandage and the extremities 
of the body; then, if the artery be 
cut between the bandage and the heart, 
blood fireains out even to death ; but if 
it be cut between the bandage and the 
exties 
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extremities of the body, the quantity of 
blood it yields is very {mall, 

5. Any. of the larger veins being tied up 
with a fillet, as in the letting of blood 
in the arm or foot, then the vein below 
the ligature will preiently fill and grow 
tumid, but above it will prefently fall 
and difappear: the reafon of which muft 
needs be, that the blood being driven 
along the arteries, towards the extreme 
parts, returns by the veins, and afcends 
upwards, which coming to the ligature, 
and being ftopt there, {wells the vein be- 
low the ligature, and {purts out as foon 
as an orifice is made ; but when the fillet 
is loofed again, the blood flows no longer 
out thereat, but holds on its wonted chan- 
nel ; and the vein and the orifice clofe 
up again. 

From the whole it is evident that all the 
arteries of the body are continually 
bringing the blood from the left part of 
the heart, through the trunks of the ar- 
teries, into the branches, and from thofe 
to all parts of the body; and, on the con- 
trary, that all the veins, except thé por- 
ta, are perpetually bringing back the 
blood from the extreme parts into the 
{maller branches: from thefe it paffes 
into the larger, at length into the trunks, 
and thence into the cava, and through 
the finus venofus into the heart, where 
being arrived, its motion or circulation 
is cantinued as follows. 

The auricles of the heart being large 
hollow mufcles, furnifhed with a double 
feries of ftrong fibres, proceeding with a 
contiary dire&tion to the oppofite tendons, 
the one adhering to the right ventricle, the 
other to the finus venofus 3 as alfo with 
JInoumerable veins and arteries ; by the 
contractile force of thefe auricles, the 
blood will be vigoroufly expreffed and 
driven into the right ventricle, which, 
upon this contraction, is rendered flaccid, 
empty,. and difpofed to admit it. 

Now, if the right ventricle, thus full of 
blood, by the contraétion of its fibres, 
- prefsthe blood towards the apertureagain, 
the venous blood at the fame time pour- 
ing in, will drive it back again into the 
cavity, and mix it more intimately, till 
sifing up apainit the parietes, it raife the 
valvule tricufpides, which are fo connest- 
ed to the flefhy columns extended on the 
oppofite fide, as that, when laid quite 
down, they cannot clofe the parietes of 
theright ventricle; thefe it thrufts towards 
the right auricle, till being ihere joined, 
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they flop the piflage very clofely, and 
prevent any return. ‘ 

By the fame means, the fame blood rifes 
into three femilunar valves, .placed in 
the extremity of the other mouth, and 
lying open to the pulmonary artery; thefe 
it fhuts clofe againft the fides of the 
artery, and leaves a paflage into the ar- 
tery alone: the blood carried by this ar 
tery into the lungs, and diftributed by its 
branches through the whole fubftancé 
thereof, is firft admitted into’the extre- 
mities of the pulmonary vein, called ar- 
teria venofa, whence paffing into fou 
large veffels, which unite together, it is 
brought to the left finus venofus, or trunk, 
of the pulmonary vein, by the force of 
whofe mufculous ftructure, it is driven 
into the left ventricle, which, on this o¢4 
cafion, is relaxed, and by that means 
prepared to receive it. 

Hence, as before, it is driven into the 
left ventricle, which is relaxed by tlie 
fame means ; and by the valvulz mitrales 
epening, admit it into the left ventricle, 
and hinder its flux into the pulmonary) 
vein, from hence it is forced into the 
aorta, at whofe orifice there are three {es| 
milunar valves, which alfo prevent a res| 
flux by clofing the fame, if 
The motion of the blood in living ani 
mals is attended with the following phz 
nomena: 1. Both the venous finufes ar 
filled, and grow turgid at the fame time 
2+ Both auricles grow flaccid at the fam 
time, and both are filled at the fame tim 
with blood, impelled by the contraétile 
force of its correfpondent mufcular venou 
finus, 3. Each ventricle contracts and 
empties itfelf of blood at the fame timé 
and the two great arteries are filled an 
dilated at the fametime. 4. As foon a 
the blood, by this contra&tion, is expell 
ed, both ventricles being empty, the hear 
grows larger and broader. 5. Upo 
which the mufcular fibres of both venou 
finufes contract, and exprefs the bloo 
contained in them, into the ventricle of th 
heart. 6, In the mean time the venous fi 
nufes are again filled, as before, and th 
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tude. 7. This alteration continues til 
the animal begins to languifh under th 
approach of death, at which time the au 
ricles and venous finufes make fevera 
palpitations, for one contraétion of th 
ventricle. 
In a foetus, the apparatus for the circula 
tion of the blood 1s fomewhat hin 
rou 
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#rom that ir adults, as above defcribed. 
The feptum, which feparates the two au- 
ricles of the heart, is pierced through with 
an aperture, called the foramen ovale, 
and the trusk of the pulmonary artery, a 
little after i: has left the heart, fends out 
a tube into the defcending aorta, called 
the communicating canal. ‘The foetus 
being born, the foramen ovale clofes by 
degrees, and the canal of communication 
dries up, ard becomes a fimple ligament. 
Dr. Nichols, lecturer of anatomy at Ox- 
ford, has, in his Compend. Anatom. 
contradifted the common received doc- 
trine of the motion of the heart, and of the 
circulation cf the blood, both in adults and 
foetufes: he maintains, that the circula- 
tion of the blood depends on fix motions; 
x. Of the right auricle. 2, Right ven- 
tricle, 3. Pulmonary artery. 4. Left 
auricle. 5. Left ventricle, And, 6% 
of the aorta. Of thefe, the fir(t, third, 
and fifth are fynchronous, or act at the 
fame time ; as the fecond, fourth, and 
fixth likewife do; but the firft, third, 
and fifth are afynchronous, or act at adif- 
ferent time from what the fecond, fourth, 
and fixth do, and therefore 
The 2 auricles relaxed, 
The ventric { are alternately & con- 
The 2 arteries tracted. 
' Concerning the circulation of the blood 
in foetufes, the doétor has the following 
propofitions. 
1. The blood of the afcending cava is 
fitter for nutrition, mufcular motion, 
and the fubtile fecretions, than the blood 
that is carried to the heart by the def- 
cending cava, 
2. The afcending and defcending aorta 
are dilated and contracted at different 
times, or have afynchronous motions; 
3. The blood of the afcending cava is 
pufhed to the heart at the time when the 
right auricle is contracted, and the left 
auricle is relaxed, and therefore it will 
not pals into the right auricle, and from 
that into the left, but muft go immediate- 
ly from the cava into the left auricle. 
4. The blood which is fent from the left 
auricle into the left ventricle, confifting 
moftly of the blood of the afcending cava, 
in wholly diftributed into the heart and 
branches of the afcending aorta, 
s- The blood which flows from the def- 
cending cava into the heart, paffes partly 
through the lungs into the Jeft auricle, to 
be mixed with the blood of the afcending 
cava ; partly pafles into the defcending 
aorta, not to be mixed with the bleod of 
Vou, I, 
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the afcending artery, that the blood which 
is returned to the mother may be venous, 
weak, and poor (effartus.) 

6. The canalis arteriofus being fhut by 
refpiration, the defcending artery acquires 
a motion fynchronous to that of the af- 
cending artery ; and the blood of the af- 
cending cava is fent to the heart at the 
time when the left auricle is contrafted, 
and the right auricle is relaxed, and 
therefore is whglly poured into the right 
ventricle, along with the blood of the def- 
cending cava. 

7. The contents of the abdomen being 
preffed by refpiration, the umbilical ar- 
teries, umbilical veins, and the ductus 
venolus are fhut up, 

&. The ufual crying of new born infants 
contributes much to the diftention of the 
lungs, and breaking down the particles 
of blood. 

Dr. Whytt, in an enquiry into the canfes 
which promote the circulation of the 
fluids in the very fall veffels of animals, 
appears to have fuccefsfully controverted 
the opinions of thofe who have held the 
force of the heart, the contraction of the 
arteries, gravity, and the attraction of 
the capillary tubes, as the caufes of fuch 
a circulation. He contends, that the prin 
cipal caufe of promoting the circulation 
of the fluids, is the vibratory motion of 


-the {mall veffels of animals, and that they 


are poffefled of fuch a motion, he urges 
from the teftimony of many phy iological 
writers, and from experiments and ob- 
feryations on the veffels of animals, The 
circulation, inimpertect animals which 
have no heart, nor any thing analogous 
to it, he obferves, muft be owing to the 
contractile power of the veffels, excited 
into action by the gentle ftimulus of the 
fluids. He endeavours to fhew an alter- 
nate contraction i the fmall veffels of 
animals, which is exerted, more or lefs, 
according to the degree of irritation af- 
feting them: and concludes, that as the 
motion of the blood in the larger veflels, 
and even capillaries’ of the firit order, is 
owing to the alternate fyftole of the heart 
and arteries; fo, in the ferous lymphatic 
and {till fmaller veffels, where this force 
reaches not at all, or is greatly diminith- 
ed, the circulation feems to be carried on 
chiefly by the vibratory motion of the 
veflels themfelves; and the finer fluids. 
being in this manner tranfmitted into the 
larger veins, the pulfation of neighbour- 
ing arteries, action of voluntary mufcles, 
and alternate compreflion made upon «ll 
41 the 
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the contents of the abdomen and thorax, 
by the motion of refpiration, will promote 
their re'urn to the heart along with the 
red blood in the ven cave. 
Asto the velocity of the circulating blood, 
and the time wherein. the circulation is 
compleated, fever] computations have 
been mide. By Dr. Keil's account, the 
blood is driven out of the heart into the 
aorta with a velocity which would carry 
it twenty-five feetin a minute: but this 
elocity is continually abated in the pro- 
grefs of the blood, in the numerous fec- 
tions or branches of the arteries, fo that 
betore it arrive at the extremities of the 
body, its motion is infinitely diminithed. 
The fpace of time wherein the whole 
mals of blood ordinarily circulates, is 
varioufly determined : fome ftate it thus, 
fuppoling the heart to make two thoufind 
pulfes in an hour, and that at every pulfe 
there is expelled an ounce of blood ; as 
the whole mafs of blood is not ordina- 
rily computed to exceed twenty-four 
pounds, it muft be circulated feven or 
eight times over in the {pace of an hour. 
The circulation of the blood is generally 
faid to have been firft difcovered in Eng- 
Jand, in the year 1628, by Dr. Harvey, 
an ingenious and learned phyfician ; tho’ 
there are others who eontend for the 
glory of this moft important difcovery : 
Veonicenus fays, that Fran. Paoli Sarpi, 
a Venetian, difcovered the circulation, but 
durft not publifh bis difcovery for fear of 


the inguifition; that he therefore only 


communicated the fecret to Fab, ab Aqua- 
pendente, who, after his death, depotited 
the book he had compofed on it, in the 
library of St. Mark, where it lay a long 
time, till Aquapendente difcovered the fe- 
cret to Harvey, who then thucied under 
him at Padua, and who, upon his return 
to England, a land of liberty, publifhed 
it as hisown. But Sir George Ent has 
fiewn, that father Paul received the firtt 
notion of the circulation of the blood fiem 
Horvey’s book on that fubje&t, which 
was cartied to Venice by the ambaflador 
of the republic at the court of England. 
‘The circulation of the blood was altoge- 
ther unknown to the antients: they 
thought that all the blood came from the 
liver, and that the greateft part of it paff- 
ed inte the vena cava, and fo into all the 
branches belonging to it ; but in fuch a 
manner, that in coming out from the 
liver, a confiderable quantity of it turns 
about, and enters into the right cavity of 
7 
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CIRCULATION of the fpirits or nervous 


’ fpirits, which are nothing but the more 


CircuLarTian of the fap of vegetables, is 


CIRCULATION, inchemittry, is an opera- 


CTR 
the heart, where it is divided intotwq | 
parts, one of which runs through the ve- _ 
na arteriofa, into the lungs, and the 
other through the medium feptum into 
the left cavity ; where they fay it is con- 
verted into arterial blood, or vital {pirits, 
which is carried into the lungs by the 
arteria venofa, and all over the body 
by the arteria magna and its branches. 


juices. The circulation of the ‘pirits is 
evinced in the {ame manner as fome au- 
thars choofe to prove the circhlation of {he 
blood, wiz, that the heart drives out, 
every hour, three or four thoufand ounces 
of blood, whereas ordinarily there is not 
above two thoufand in the whole body, 
there is a neceffity for the blood, driven 
out, to return to the heart, in order to 
fupply a fund to be expelled. 
In like manner it is fhewn, that there is 
formed, each hour, a large quantity of 


fubtile parts of the blood, driven ont 
from the brain: whence it is inferred 
that thefe too mut circulate, 


a natural motion of the nutricious jutce o 
piants, from the root to the extreme parts, 
and thence back again to the root. 
That there is a circulation in the bodies 
of vegetables feems to be evinced by the 
experiments of modern naturalifts and 
gardeners, by means of certain veffels 
analogous to the veins and arteries 1p ani- 
mals. See the articles Phang and SAP. 


tion whereby the fame vapour, raifed by 
fire, falls back, to be returned and dif- 
tilled fevers] times, and this reduced in~ 
to its moft {ybtile parts. 

Circulation is performed by difpofing the 
liquor ina fingie veflel, flopped at top, 
and called a pelican ; or in a double vef- 
fel, confitting of two picces, luted on each 
other; the lower to contain the liquor, 
and its vapours. It is performed either 
by the heat of a lamp, or that of afhes or 
of fand moderately hot; or in dung, or 
by thefun. It ufually demands a con- 
tinued heat of feveral days, fometimes of 
feveral wecks, or even fteveral months. 
By circulation the finelt part of the fluid 
mounts to the top of the veff-!, and find- 
ing no iffue there, falls back again, and 
rejoins the matter at bottom, whence, it 
arole. 


CIRCULATION of money. It is the opinion 


of Mr. Poitleshwayt, that the money 
that 
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that carries on the whole circulation of a 
fate, is mear the quantity of one third 
part of all the annual rents of the propri- 
etors of the Jand; and that where, the 
proprietors have one half or two thirds of 
the produce of the land, and where the 
circulation is not much helped by barters 
and evaluations, the quantity of the mo- 
. ney muft certainly be greater. 
CIRCULATORY, tirculatorium, the 
chemical veffel wherein the operation, of 
circulation is performed. See the article 
CIRCULATION. | 
IRCULUS, ciRCLE, in geometry, logic, 
Ge. See the article C+rcve. ; 
CiRcCuULUs, in chemiltry, an iron inftru- 
ment in form of a ring, which being 
heated red-hot, and applied to the necks 
of retorts and other gla(s veffels, til] they 
grow hot, a few drops of cold water 
thrown upon them, or a cold blaft, will 
Dane the necks fly regularly and evenly 
off, 
Another method of doing this, is to tie 
a thread, firft dipt in oil of turpentine, 
round the place where you would have it 
break; and then fetting fire to the thread, 
and afterwards fprinkling the place with 
cold water, the glafs will crack exaétly 
_ where the, thread was tied, ; 
CIRCUMAGENTES muscuLI, or OB- 
LIQUI MUSCULI, in anatomy, are cer- 
tain oblique muicles of the eyes, fo call- 
ed from helping to wind and turn the eyes 
abour, a 
Thefe mufcles, called alfo the oblique 
mutcles of the eye, or the rotatores, are 
two, alarger and a fmaller: the larger; 
arifing near the interior adducens, paffes 
through a fingular trochlea, of an almoft 
cartilaginous ftrudiure, near the canthus 
of the eye, from thence it turns back, 
and is inferted into the upper part of the 
eye, near its middle ; hence it obliquely 
depreffes the pupil, and in fome degree 
draws it outward. x 
‘The leffer arifes {rom the anterior and in- 
ner part of the orbit, not far from the 
hafal canal: it furrounds obliquely the 
lower part of the bulb, and is interted in- 
to its exterior part, near the middle; 
hence it moves the pupil of the eye ob- 
Jiquely upwards: both thefe obliqui aét- 
ing together, draw the eye forwards; and 
thus they are antagonifts of the reéli, 
_ which draw it backwards. 
CIRCUMAMBIENT, an appellation gi- 
ven to a thing that furrounds anovher on 
all fides; chiefly uled in fpeaking of the 
air, See the article Air. 
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the a&t of ciitfing 
off the prepuce ; or a ceremony in the 
jewith and mahometan rel-gions, wheres 
in they cut off the fore-fkin of their males, 
who are to profels the oie or the other Jaws 
Circumcifion, among the Jews, was a 
federal rite, annexed by God; as a feal 
to the covenant which he made with 
Abraham and his pofterity, and was ace 
cordingly renewed, and taken into the. 
body of the mofaical conttitutions. The 
time for performiimg this rite was the 
eighth day, that is, fix full days after 
the child. was born: the law of Mofes or- 
dained nothing with re/peét to the perfon 
by whom, the inftrument with which) 
or the manner how, the ceremony was ‘@ 
be performed ; the inftrument w-s gene- 
rally a knife of ftone. The child is ufus 
ally circumcifed at horhe, where the fae 
ther; or godfather, holds him in his arms, 
while the operator takes hold of the pre- 
puce with one hand, and with the other 
cuts it off; a third perfon holds a_por- 
ringer, with fand in it, to ¢atch the 
blood; then the operator applies his mouth 
to the part, and having fucked the bloody 
fpits it into a bow] of wine, and thro 
a ftyptic powder trpon the wound. This 
ceremony was ufually accompanied with 
great rejoicings and feafting, and it was 
at this time that the child was named, jh 
prefence of the company. The Jews in- 
vented feveral fuperftitious cuftoms at this ~ 
ceremony, fuch as placing three ftodls, 
one for the circumcifor; the fecond for 
the perfon who holds the child; and the 
third for Elijah, who, they fay, affitts 
invifibly at the ceremohy, ce. . 
The Jews diftinguifhed their profelytes 
into two forts, according as they became 
circumcifed, or not: thofe who fubmited 
to this rite were looked trpon as children 
of Abraham, and obliged to keep the laws 
of Mofes: the uncircumeifed were only 
bound to obferve the precepts of Noah, 
and were called noachidz. 
This cerernony, however, was not cons 
fined to the Jews: Hei:ddotus and Philo 
Judeus objferve, that it obtained alfo 
among the Egyptians and Ethiopians. 
Herodotus fays, that the cuftom was very 
antient among each people, fo that there 
was no determining which of them bore 
rowed it frem the other. The fame hi- 
ftorian relates, that the inhabitants ot Col 
chis alfo uled circumcifion ; whence he 
concludes, that they were originally 
Egyptians. 
The Turks never circumacife till the fe- 
4la venth 
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venth or eighth year, as having no notion 
of its being neceffary to falvation, The 
Perfians circumcife their boys at thirteen, 
and their girls from nine to fifteen. Thofe 
of Madagafcar cut the fleth at three feve- 
ral times ; and the moit zealous of the 
relations prefent, catches hold of the pre- 
putium, and fwallows it. 
Circumcifion is pra@ifed on women by 
cutting off the fore-{kin of the clitoris, 
which bears a near refemblance and ana- 
Jogy to the preputium of the male penis. 
We are told that the Egyptian captive 
women were circumeifed ; and alfo the 
fubjects of Prefter John. 
CirCuMCISION is alfo the name of a feat, 
celebrated on the firft of January, in 
commemoration of the circumcifionof our 
_ Saviour. 
CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general fenfe, 
denotes the line or lines bounding a plane 
figure. However, itis generally uled in 
a more limited fenfe, for the curve line 
which bounds a circle, and otherwife call- 
ed a periphery ; the boundary of a right- 
lined figure being expreffed by the term 
perimeter. - 
Any part of the circumference is called 
anarch, and a tight line drawn from one 
extreme of the arch to the other, is called 
a chord, 
The circumference of every circle is fup- 
poled to be diyided into 366 degrees, 
The angle at the circumference of a cir- 
cle is double that at the center. See the 
article ANGLE, 
For the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its radius, fee the article CIRCLE. 
CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inftrument 
ufed by furveyors, for taking angles. - 
Tt confifts of a brafs index and cirele, all 
of a piece. The index is commonly 
about fourteen inches Jong, and an inch 
and a half broad; the diameter of the 
_agircle is about feven inches. On this 
_ cirele is made a chart, whofe meridian 
line anfwers to the middle of the breadth 
_ of the index, and is dividedinto 360 de- 
grees. There is a bra({s-ring foldered on 
the circumference of the circle, on which 
fcrews another ring, with a flat glafs in 
it, foasto form a kind of box for the 
needle, fufpended on the pivot in the cen- 
ter of the circle. See plate XLII. fig. 2. 
n° 31. Thereare alfotwo fights to {crew 
on, and flide up and:down the index ; 
as alfo a fpangle and focket ferewed ‘on 
the back fide of the circle, for putting the 
head of the ftaff in, 
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How to obferve the quantity of an angle 
by the CIRCUMFERENTOR. _ 
Let it be required to find the quantity of | 
the angle E K G plate XLII. fig. 2. n° 2. | 
Firft, place your inftrument at K, with 
the flower-de-Juce of the chart towards 
you ; then direé&t your fights to E, and 
obferve what degrees are cut by the fouth 
end of the needle, which let be 296; 
then, turning the inftrument about, dr- 
re&t your fights to G, noting then alfo 
what deprees are cut by the fouth end of 
the needle, which fuppofe x82. This_ 
done, always fubftract the leffer from the 
greater, as in this example, 182 from | 
296, the remainder is 114 degrees, which - 
is the true quantity of the angle EK G. | 

CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, one of the | 
accents, Seethe article ACCENT. | 

CIRCUMGYRATION, denotes thewhirl- | 
ing motion,of any body round a center : 
fuch is that of the planets round the fun. 

CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a 
term whereby the fchoolmen ufed to 
exprefs the exiftence of three divine | 
perfons in one another, in the myftery 
of the trinity. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, a paraphraftical 
method of exprefling ones thoughts, or 
faying that in many words, which might 
have been faid in few. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, in oratory, is the 
avoiding of fomething difagreeable, or 
inconvenient to be expreffed in direé& 
terms, by imitating the fenfe thereof in a 
kind of paraphrafe, fo conceived as t 
foften and break the force thereof. 

CIRCUM-POLAR stars, an appella~ 
tion given to thofe ftars,. which by reafon 
of their vicinity to the pole, move round 
it without fetting. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is {i 
of a figure which is drawn round anothe 
figure, fo that all its fides or planes touc 
the infcribed figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED HYPERBOLA, one of Si 
Ifaac Newton’s hyperbolas of the fecond 
order, that cuts its afymptotes, and con 
tains the parts cut off within its own {pace. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, de~ 
notes the defcribing a polygonous figura 
about a circle, in fuch a manner, that all 
its fides fhall be tangents to the circums 
ference. oa 
Sometimes the term is ufed for the de- 
{cribing a circle about a polygon, fo tha 
each fide ts achord ; but in this cafe it i 
more ufual to fay the polygon is infcribed 
than the circle is tircum{cribed. 
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€IKCUMSCRIPTION, in natural phi- 
lofophy, the termination, bounds, or li- 
mits of any natural body. 
They make it either internal, which be- 
longs to the effence and quantity of every 
body, whereby it hath a certain deter- 
minate extenfion, bounds, and figure ; 
or external, which they call alfo local, 
becaufe it is referred to the place within 
which any body is confined: for a body 
38 {aid to be circumfcribed locally, or to 
be in a place circumferiptively, when it 
hath a certain and determinate uz, or 
Jace, jn refpe&t of the circumambient 
odies, “i 
CIRCUMSTANCE,a particularity which, 
though not effential to any action, yet 
doth fome way affect it. 
Some circumftances are reckoned purely 
phyfical, not connecting any moral good 
or <vil with any aétion ; fuch as killin 
a man with a right or left hand, @c, 
others are accounted properly moral, be- 
caufe they do really influence our aétions, 
and render them more good or evil than 
they would have been without fuch cir- 
cumftances. Divines fay, that the con- 
verfion of a finner, depends on a certain 
affemblage and certain management of 
external circumftances, in the midft 
whereof he is “placed; which arrange- 
ment of circumftances depends on the 
providence of God, whence converfion 
alfo depends on him, 
The writers of ethics fum up all the cir- 
cumftances of the actions of men in this 
one verfe. 
Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, 
guomodo, quando. 
CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, a term 
ufed for fupplying and making up the 
number of jurors (in cafe any impannelled 
appear not, or appearing, are challenged 
by either party) by adding to them-fo 
many of the perfons prefent, as will 
make up the number, in cafe they are 
properly qualified. 
CIRCUMVALLATION, or dine of C1r- 
CUMYALLATION, in the art of war, is 
a trench bordered with a parapet, thrown 
up quite round the befieger’s camp, by 
way of fecurity againft any army that 
may attempt to relieve the place, as well 
as to prevent defertion. 
This trench ought to be at the diftance 
of cannon fhot from the place: it is 
ufually twelve feet broad, and feven 
deep; and at {mall diftances is flanked 
with redoubts, and other tmal! works, or 
with eld forts, raifed on the moft proper 
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eminences. It ought never to be drawn 
at the foot of arifing ground, left the 
enemy izing on the eminence, fhe 
ereGt batteries of cannon there, and fo 
command the line, ; 


CIRCUMVOLUTION, in archite&ure, 


denotes the torus of the fpiral line of the 
ionic volute. ¢ 


CIRCUS, in. antiquity, a great building 


of around or oval figure, ereéted by the 
antients, to exhibit fhews to the people. 

The roman ‘cireus was a large, oblong 
edifice, arched at one end, encompaffed 
with porticoes, and furnifhed with two. . 
rows of feats, placed afcending over each 
other. In the middle was a kind of foot 
bank, or eminence,'with obelitks, ftatues, 
and pofts at each end. This ferved them 
for the courfes of their bigze and quadri+ 
ge. Secthe articles, Bica, &c. 

Thofe that have meafured the circus fay, 
that it was 2187 feet long, and 960 
broad ; fo that it was the greateft build- 
ing in Rome: fome fay it would contain © 
150,000 people, others 260,000, or 


1 300,000. 


Julius Ceefar adorned it with magnificent 
buildings, which he encompaffed with 
fine canals of water, called Euripi, to 
reprefent fea-fights in. The fpeétators 
fat on benches one above another, in the 
form of a hill. Auguftus enlarged the 
circus, and ere&ted an obelifk 125 feet 
high. Claudius built ornaments of mar- 
ble for the dens. of wild beafts, which 
were exhibited for the pleafures of the 
people, that before were made only of 
earth or wood. Caracalla painted and 
gilded divers parts of it ; mt laftly, He- 
liogabalus covered the floor with gold and _ 
filver duft, and he filled the pits with 
wine, on which he reprefented a fea-fight. 
The circus was dedicated to the fun, as 
a little temple of the fun in the middle 
denoted: fome fay that there were eight 
circufes in Rome, of which feveral were 
either through vanity or devotion built, 
for the ornament the city. For the 
games, &c, of the circus, fee the article 
CIRCENSIAN. ’ 


CIRENCESTER, a borough-town of 
_ Gloucetterfhire, fituated on the river 
. Churn, fifteen miles fouth-eaft of Giou- 


cefter : weft long, 2%, north lat. 62° 42’, 
It fends two members to parliament.) _ 


CIRRF. among botanifts, fine firings or — | 


thread-like filaments, by which fome 
plants faften themfelves ‘to walls, trees, 
&c. fuch are thole of ivy. 


CirxJ, in ichthyology, certain oblong and 


foft 


i 


© with the head variegated with black and 


us 


tea, 


CTR ., 
- foft appendages, not unlike little worms, 
hanging from the under jaws or mouths 
of fome fithes: thefe cirri, commonly 
’ tranflated beards, afford marks to diftin- 
guith the different (pecies of the fifh on 
which they are found. As to their ufe, 
it may be to give notice of approaching 
danger, of prey; fincé by their hanging 
pofition, as well as by their foft texture, 
they muft be more fenfible of any motion 

_ in the water, .than any other part, 
_GIRRIS; in ornithology, the brown ardea, 


ellow, Seethe article ARDEA. 
CIRSOCELE, or HERNIA VARICOSA, in 
furgery, a preternatural diftenfiom or di- 
varication of the {permati¢c veins in the 
procefs of the peritonaum, immediately 
above the tefticle, and fometimes higher 
up in the ferotum, or even in the groin, 
infomuch that they refemble the inteftines 
of a bird, and equal the fize of a goole 
quill, with varicofe nodes, hy which 
means the tefticle appears much bigger, 
and hangs down lower than it fhould do. 
‘The tauie of this diforder is thought to be 
in the blood, being either too redundant 
in quantity, or of too thick and gluey a 
confiftence; fo that by ftagtating in thefe 
veins in too great quantities, it caules 
them to be thus pretérnaturally diftertd- 
ed. Frequently the diforder alfo arifes 
from fome external violence whereby the 
coats of the veffels are contufed; over- 
ftretched, and weakened, and the blood 
by that means impeded in its courfe. 
This diforder feldom gives the patient 
much trouble or uneafinefs ; nor is there 
any neceflity for the ule of medicines, and 
much lefs any chirurgical operations, ex- 
‘cept when it becomes intolerable by vio- 
Jent pains. 
If through pain, or other uneafinefs, it 
becomes necefliry to try fome means, as 
- in healthy conftitutions this diforder may 
arife from a redundancy of femen, in the 
fpermatic veins, the moft ready and ef- 
feStual remedy will be matrimony ; but 
if the cafe fhould happen to be in a_per- 
fon already married, there is but little 
room to expect a cure from medicines: 
however, fuch topical remedies may be 
applied, as are known to attenuate the 
blood, and ttrengthen the relaxed parts. 
The patient fhould alfo be blooded. _ 
‘When other means have proved ineffec- 
- tual, and the diforder {till increafes, thé 
opening thofe veffels which aré moft dif- 
tended, the whole length of the tumor, 
is much approved of ; and after letting 
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them difcharge a few ounces of blood, ta 
make the dreffings with fcraped lint, 
vulnerary plafter, comprefs and ‘proper 
bandage, and to treat the wound, in the 
fubfequent dreffings, with fome vulnerary 
balfam. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the 
Alps. Thus the Rornans divided Gaul 
into cifalpine and tranfalpine. It muft 
be obferved, however, that what was ci- 
falpine with regard to the Romans, is 
tranfalpine with regard to us, 

CISLEU, in hebrew chronology, the ninth 
month of their ecclefiaftical, and the 
third of the civil year, anfwering nearly 
to our November, a 

CISSAMPELOS, in botany, 4 genus of 
the diogcia hexandria clafs of plants, with- 
out any calyx: the male flower confifts of 
four ovated, plain, patent petals; the 
frait if a globofe, unilocular berry, con- 
taining a folitary rugofe feed. . 

CISSOID, in geometry, a curve of the 
fecond order, firft invented by Diocles, 
whence it is called the ciffoid of Didclés. 
See the article CURVE; 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his appendix de e- 
quationum confirudtione lineari, gives the 
following elegant defcription of this 
curve, and at the fame time fhews how, 
by méans of it; to find two mean propor- 
tionals, and the roots of a cubic eqtia- 
tion, without any previous reduétion. 
Let AG, (plate XLII. fig. 3. N°. 1.) be 
the diameter, and F the center of the circle 
belonging to the ciffoid; and from F 
draw FD, FP at right angles to each 
other, and let FP be—-AG;; then’ if 
the fquare PED be fo moved that one 
fide E P always paffes through the point 
P, and the end D of the other fide E D 
flides along the right Jine F D, the mid- 
dle point C of the fide E D, will defcribe 
one leg GC of the cifloid ; and by con- 
tinuing out F D on the other fide F, and 
turning the fquare about by a like opera- 
tion, the other leg may be defcribed. 
This curve may likewife be generated by 
points in the following manner. 

Draw the indefinite right line BC (ibid. 
N° 4.)at right angles to AB the diameter 
of the femicircle AOB; and draw the right 
lines AH, AF, AC, &ce, then if you 
take AM—LH, AO=OF, ZC= 
AN, &c. the points M, O, Z, @c. wiil 
form the curve AMOZ of the ciffoid. 

Properties of the Crsso1p. It follows from 
the genefis,, that drawing the right lines 
PM, KL, perpendicular to AB, the 

lines AK, PN, AP, PM, as alfo AP, 


a 
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“PN, AK, KL, are continual propor- 
tionals, and therefore that AK — PB, 
and PN =—IK. After the fame manner 
it appears, that the cifloid A MO, bi- 
fe&ts the femicircle AOB. Sir Taac 
Newton, in his laft letter to Mr, Leib- 
nitz, has fhewn how to find a right line 
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fterns,@c. See thearticle PLUMBERY ,&€e 


’ Authors mention a ciltern of Conftanti- 


nople, tie vaults of which are {upported 
by two rows of pillars, 212 in each row, 
each pillar being two feet in diameter. 
They are planted circularly, and in radiig 
tending to that in the center, 


CIST, or Cyst. See the article Cyst, 
CISTIC, or Cystic. See CysTic. Se 
CISTULA, or Catoptric Cistuba. See | 
the article CATOPTRIC. ' Al 
CISTUS, in hotany, a genus of the poly- 
andria-monogynia cla{s of plants, the =~ 


equal to one of the legs of this curve, by 
means of the hyperbola; but fuppreffed 
the inveftigation, which, however, may 
be feen in his Fluxions. ‘The ciffoidal 
{pace contained under the diameter A B, 
she afymprtote B C, and the curve AO Z 


of the ciffoid, is triple that of the gene- 
rating circle AOB. See Dr. Wallis’s ma- 
thematical works, Vol. I. p, 545,and feq. 
CISSUS, in botany, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the fetrandria-monogynia clafs 
of Linnzus; the flower of which confifts 
of one petal, lightly divided into four 
fegments ; and the fruit is a roundifh 
berry, containing only a fingle feed. 
CISTERCIANS, in church-hiftory, a re- 
ligious order founded in the eleventh cen- 
tury by St. Robert, a benediétine. They 
became fo powerful, that they governed 
almoft all Europe, both in fpirituals 
and temporals, Cardinal de Vitri defcrib- 
ing their obfervances, fays, they neither 
wore {kins nor fhirts, nor ever eat flefh, 
except in ficknefs ; and abftained from 
fith, eggs, milk and cheefe: they lay 
upon ftraw-beds in their tunics and cowls: 
they rofe at midnight to prayers: they 
{pent the day ip labour, reading and 
prayer: and in all their exercifes obfery- 
ed a continual filence, The habit of the 
ciftercian monks is a white robe, in the 
nature of a caflock, witha black fcapula- 
ry and hood, girt with a woolen girdle. 
The nuns wear a white tunic, and a black 
fcapulary and girdle, 

CISTERN, denotes a fubterraneous refer- 
voir of rain-water ; or a veffel ferving as 
a-receptacle for rain or other water, for 
the neceffary ufes of a family. 

Tf a ciftern is to be made in a cellar to 


ih water for culinary ufes, the’ 


rick or ftone fhould be laid with terras, 
or cemented with a compofition of flack- 
ed fifted lime and linfeed oil, tempered to- 
gether with tow or cotton-wool, In this 
cafe the bottom fhould be covered with 
fand, to {weeten and preferve it. 
In making cifterns, the walls fhould be 
good and built to advantage, for fear the 
water fhould be loft; and the infide 
fhould be well cemented, efpecially in the 
angles. 
There are likewife lead-cifterns, jar-cis 


flower of which confifts of five roundifh, 
plain, patent, very large petals; the fruit 
is aroundith capfule, containing nume- 
rous {mall roundifh feeds. ‘This plant 
is of an inebriating quality, for which 
reafon, in many places of Saxony, they 


boil it in their beer, They lay it alfo 


among clothes, to expel moths. 


CITADEL, a place fortified with four, 


five, or fix baftions, built on a conveni- 
ent ground near a city, that it may com- 
mand it in cafe of a rebellion, The city 
therefore is not fortified on the part op- 
pofite to the citadel, tho” the citadel is 
againft the city. The beft form for a cita-, 
de! is a pentagon, a fquare being too 
weak, and a hexagon too big, 


CITATION, in ecclefiaftical courts, is the 


fame with fummons in civil courts. See 
the article SUMMONS, 

A perfon is not to be cited out of the di- 
ocefe where he lives, unlefs it be by the 
archbifhop in default of the ordinary, or 
where the ordinary is party to the fuit, 


and in cafes of appeal, 


CiTATION is alfo a quotation of fome law, 


authority, or pafiage of a book. 


CITHARA, in antiquity, a mufical in- 


ftrument, the precife ftrutture of which is 
not known; fome think it refembled the 
greek delta A; and others, the fhape of 
a half moon. At firft it had only three 
ftrings, but the number was at different 
times increafed to eight, to nine, and 
laftly to twenty-four. It was ufed in 
entertainments and private houfes, and 
played upon witha ple&trum or quill, like 
the lyre, See the article LyRE.~ © 


CITHAREXYLON, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the didynamia-angiofpermia clafs 
of plants ; the cup of which is divided in- 
to five deep fegments ; and the flower is 
infundibuliform, and rotated; the feg- 
ments being all equal, and villofe on the 
upper fide. 


CITHARISTA, or CITHAROEDUs, in 


antiquity, one who played on the cithara, 
diflin- 


‘ 


UR AE Ge 
diftinguifhed from all other muficians by 
an embroidered cloak. See CirHaRa, 

CITILLE, citillus, in zoology, a {pecies 

of mus, with a fhort tail, and no auricles 

or external ears: it ig alfocalled mus no- 
ricus. See the article Mus. 

CITIZEN, civis, a native or inhabitant of 
acity, vetted with the freedom and liber- 
ties of it, 

_ Acitizen of Rome wasdiftinguifhed from 

 aftranger, becaufe he belonged to no cer- 
tain commonwealth fubjeét to the Ro- 

mans. A citizen is either by birth or 
ele&tion ; and fons may derive the right 
from their fathers, To make a good 
‘roman citizen, it was neceflary to be an 
inhabitant of Rome, to be inrolled in one 
of the tribes, and to be capable of digni- 
ties. ; Thole ftrangérs to whom were 
granted the rights and privileges of ro- 

"man citizéns, were only honorary citi- 
zens. It was not lawful to fcourge a ci- 
tizen of Rome. 

* ‘The Romans were antiently fo particular- 
Jy careful to preferve even their common 
citizens from any mixture of fervile blood, 
that they prohibited al] marriages between 
them and freed flaves, or their children. 
And it was decreed, asa fpecial privilege 
and reward to one Hifpala, of libertine 
condition, for her difcovery of the impie- 
ties of the bacchanalian myfteries, thata 

tizen might take her to wife, without 
any difgrace and diminution of his rights, 
Thefe diftin@ions, indeed, began to be 
difregarded towards the end of the repub- 
lic, with refpeét to the ordinary citizens, 
but were kept up to the laft, with regard 
to the fenate. Auguftus, upon numbering 
the roman citizens, found they amounted 
to upwards of four millions, 

CITRINUS, in natural hiftory, a kind of 

- Sprig cryftal, of a fine yellow colour. | 
Many of the common cry ftals,when in the 
neighbourhood of lead mines, are liable 
to be accidentally tinged yellow, by an 
admixture of the particles of that metal ; 
and all thefe, whether finer, or coarfer, 
have been too frequently confounded to- 
gether, under the name citrine ; but Dr, 

. Hill has afcertained this to be a peculiar 
fpecies of cryftal, different from all the 
ether kinds in form, as well as colour, 

~ and diftinguifhed by the name of ellipoma- 
croftylum lucidum flavefcens pyramide bre- 
evi. It is never found colourlefs, like the 
other cryftals, but has great variety of 
tinges, from that of deeper ochres to a 
pale lemon colour, Itis very plentiful 
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in the Welt-Indies, and is fownd in fome 

arts of Bohemia, Our jewellers have 

earnt from the French and Italians, who 
are very fond of it, to call it citrine, and 
often cut ftones for rings out of it, parti- 
cularly out of the pyramid, which is al- 
ways finer than the column, and thefe, 
after they have paffed through two or three 
hands, are generally miftaken for topazes. 


CITRON-TREE, citrus, in botany. See 


the article Cirrus. 


CITRUL, citrullus, makes a diftin® ge- 


nus of plants, according to fome, other- - 
wife called anguria; but Linneus 
comprehends it among the cucumbers : 
it is faid to have the fame medicinal qua- 
lities with the cucurbita or gourd, 


CITRUS, the Crrron-gTReEg, in botany, 


a genus of the polyadelphia-icofandria 
cla(s ; the flower of which confilts of five 
gblong, plain, patent petals: the fruit 
is a berry with a flefhy rind, a pulp con- 
fitting of veficles and with nine cells, con- 
ra two fubovated callous feeds ineach 
cell, A 

The fruit of this tree has much the fame 
qualities with the lemon, from which it 
is diftinguifhed by its firmnels, greater 
bulk, brifker fmell, and higher colour. 
We have effences, oils, confeétions, and 
waters obtained from it, 


CIT TADELLA, the capital of the ifland 


of Minorca, about twenty-three miles 
weft of Port-Mahon : eait longitude 3° 
30’, north latitude 40°. ' 
Tt is likewife the name of a town in Italy, 
in the Padoguan, between Vicenza and 
Trevigni. 


CITY, urbs, a large populous town, ca- 


pital of fome country, province, or di- 
itriét ; or the fee of a bifhop. 
‘Town and city are frequently ufed in a 
fynonymous fenfe; however, cuftom 
feems to have appropriated the term city 
to fuch towns as are, or formerly were, 
the fees of a bifhop: hence it is, that Edin- 
burgh, Glafgow, @ec. are ftill called ci- 
ties, though they are no longer the fees 
of bifhops, fince the eftablifhment of pre{- 
bytery in Scotland. 
Many are the caufes that render large 
cities more unhealthy than other places, 
as narrow and dirty ftreets, crowded 
jails and hofpitals, burials within the body 
of the place, and the like. To the ftagna- 
tion of air, and putrid effluvia, occafion- 
ed by thefe means, are owing a multitude 
of malignant diforders, not to be reme- 
died but by purer air and a country life. 
‘Imperial 
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Imperial Crvies, an appellation given to 
thofe cities of Germany, immediately 
fubje&t to the emperor: they make a part 
of the germanic body, are governed by 
their own magiftrates, have the privilege 
of coining money, and affilt at the diet of 
the empire; they are forty-eight in all, 
and are diftinguifhed as they occur under 
their feveral articles in the order of the 
alphabet. 

City, civitas, among the antients, was 
ufed in a fynonymous, fenfe with what we 
now call an imperial city ; or rather an- 
{wered to thofe of the Swifs cantons, the 


republics of Venice, Genoa, &c. as be- ’ 


ing an independent ftate, with territories 
belonging to it. 

CIVES, the englifh name of a fpecies of 
onion, growing in tufts, and feldom ex- 
ceeding fix inches in heighth : they never 
produce any bulbs, and are much ufed 
in fallads in fpring, 

CIVET, zibethum, a foft un&uous matter 
produced in the manner of muik, in bags 
growing from the lower part of the belly 
of a civet-cat. See ZIBETHICUS. 
There is a great trade of civet at Calicut, 

at Baffora, and in other parts of the In- 
dies and in Africa. Live cats are alfo 
to be feen in Holland, where they are 
kept by perfons who draw the civet from 
them for fale, the civet at Amflerdam 
having the preference of what comes from 
the Levant and the Indies. Civet fhould 
be chofen mew, and of the fame colour 
on the furface as within ; of a moderate 
confiftence, not too foft nor too dry, the 
former generally denoting its being adul- 
terated, the latter, its being decayed It 
fhould be of a very ftrong difagreeable 
{mell, It is adulterated by mixing with 
it the gall of an ox and ftorax liquified. 
Civet has been greatly efteemed in me- 
dicine asa cordial, fudorific, and refifter 
of poifons, and wasa long time famous, 
externally applied to the pudenda of wo- 
men in hyffteric cafes ; but this praétice 
has been found not only ineffeétual, but 
hurtful. [t is little ufed at prefent, except 
in a deafne:!s from cold, being an article 
wholly conifined to confeétioners and per- 
fumers, 

CivET-caz,, the englifh name of the ani- 
mal which produces the civet, called by 
zoolopifts zibethicus, See ZIBETHICUS. 

CIVIC crown, corona civica, was a crown 
given by tlhe antient Romans to any fol- 
dier who had faved the life of a citizen in 
any engazement, 
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This was accounted more honourable 
than any other crown, though compofed 
of no better materials than oaken boughs, 
See plate XLII, fig. 4. 
It was a particular honour conferred up- 
on any that merited this crown, that 
when they came to any of the gpublic 
fhews, the whole company, as well fenate 
as people, fhould fignify their refpect, by 
riling up, as foon as they faw them enter, 
and that they fhould take their feats upon 
thefe occafions among the fenators ; bes 
ing alfo excufed from all troublefome du- 
ties and fervices in their own perfons, 
and procuring the fame immunities for 
their father and grandfather. : 

CIVADAD-REAL, a city of Spain, in the 
province of New Caftile: it is the capital 
of La Mancha, fituated on the river Gua- 
diana, fixty miles fouth of Toledo: weft 
longitude 4° 20’, north latitude 39°. 

CivIDAD RODRIGO, acity of Spain, in the 
province of Leon, near the confines of 
Portugal, fituated on the river Agnada, 
forty-five miles jouth- weft of Salamancas 
weit longitude 6° 50’, north lat. 40° go!. 


CIVIL, czvilis, in a general fenfe, fome- 


thing that regards the policy, public 
good, or peace of the citizens, or fub- 
jects of the ftate ; in which fenfe we fay, 
civil government, civil law, civil right, 
civil war, &c. 

CiviL, ina legal fenfe, is alfo applied to 
the ordinary procedure in an aétion, re- 
lating to fome pecuniary matter or in- 
tia in which fenfe it is oppofed to crimi- 
nal, 

CIVIL- DEATH, any thing that retrenches 


or cuts off a man from civil fociety, asa - 


condemnation to the gallies, perpetual 
banifhment, condemnation to death, out- 
lawry, and excommunication. 


The term is alfo applied to thofe who are ~ 


no longer capable of aéting in temporal 
concerns, as thofe who renounce the 
world, who retire and make vows ina 
monattery, &c, 

CIivIL HisTORY. See HisTory. 

CIVIL LAw, is properly the peculiar law 
of each ftate, country, or city: but what 
we ufually mean by the civil law, isa 


body of laws compoled out of the beft ro- 


man and grecian laws, compiled from 
the laws of nature and nations, and, for 
the moft part, received and obferved 
throughout all the roman dominions for 
above 1200 years. “" 
The Romans took the firft grounds of 
this law from the twelve tables, which 
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were abridgments of the laws of Solon, at 
»Athens, and of other celebrated cities 
of Greece ; to which they added their 
own antieotcultoms of the city of Rome: 
theie written laws were fubjeét to various 
interpretations, whence controverfies arif- 
ing, they were determined by the judg- 
ment of the learned ; and thele determi- 
nations were what they firlt called jus 
civile, after their feveral cafes were com- 
pofed ; which, left the people thould 
make them at pleafure, were fixed, cer- 
tain and folemn; and this part of their 
Taw they called @étones juris, cafés at 
Jaw. ‘The Romans had alo their plebif- 
¢ita, which were jaws made by the com- 
mons, without the authority of the fe- 
nate. The jys boxorarinimn, which was 
an edi& of tome particular magiltrate, 
the fenatus confultum, an ordinance made 
by the fole authority of the fenate, and 
the pringipalis confitutio, which was en- 
acted by the prince or emperor. Thefe 
laws grew, by degrees, to a vaft number 
of volumes, and therefore the emperor 
Jultinian commanded his chancellor Tri- 
ponianus, with the affittance of fome 
other eminent lawyers, to reduce it toa 
perfeét bady. ki 
The bay of the civil law is divided into 
three volumes, which are ftill remaining, 
wiz, the pandects or digefts, the code, 
and the inftitutes : to thefe were atter- 
wards added the authentics or conttitu- 
tions of juftinian, called allo novella, or 
avels, ' 
The civil law js not receiyed at this day 
jn any one nation, without fome addi- 
gion or alferation: for fometimes the feu- 
gal law is mixed with it, or general or 
particular 5, HEN ; and often ordinances 
and ftatotes cut off a great part of it. In 
Turkey, the Juftinian greek codg is only 
ufed. Ip Italy, the canon lawand cy- 
ftoms have excluded a good part of it. 
rf Venice, cuftom hath almoft an abfo- 
ute government. In the Milanefe, the 
feudal law and particular cuftoms bear 
f{way. In Naples and Sicily, the contti- 
tutions and Jaws of ‘he Lombards are faid 
to prevail, In Germany and Holland, 
the civil law js effeemed to be the muni- 
cipal lay ; but yet many ‘parts of it are 
there grown obfolete, and otliers are al- 
tered, either by the canon law, or a dif- 
ferent ufage. In Friezland, itis obiery- 
ed with more ftriétnefs ; but in the parth- 
r 1 parts of Germany, the jus faxonicum, 
berenle, or culmenfe, is pteferred to it. 
jp Denmark and Pwredeny tt Hach (gargg 
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any authority at all, In Franee, only a 
part of it is received, and that part is in 
fome places as a cultomary law ; and in 
thofe provinces neareft to Traly, the mu- 
nicipal written law. In criminal cales, 
the civil law is more regarded in Frances 
but the manner of trial is regulated by 
ordinances and ediéts, The civi] Jaw in 
Spain and Portugal, is corveéted by the 
jus regium and cuttom. In Scotland, the 
ftatutes of the Sedernnt, pert of the Re- 
giz Majeftatis, and their cuftoms, con- 
troul the civil law. In England, it is 
ufed in the ecclefiaftical courts, in the 
courts of the admiralty, and in the twa 
univerfities ; yet in al] thefe it is rettraine 
ed and direéted by the common law. 

Civil War, a war between people of the 
fame ftase, or the citizens of the fame 
city, 

Civil YEAR is the legal year, or annual 
account @f time, which every govern- 
ment appoints to be ufed within its own 
dominions, and is fo called in contradif- 
tinélion to the natural year, which ig 
meafured exaéily by the reyolution of 
the heavenly bodies. 

CIVILIAN, in general, denotes fomethin 
belonging to the civil law ; but more ef 
pecially the doétors and profeffors thereof 
are called civilians: of thefe we have a 
college or fociety mn London, known by 
the name of dofiors-commons, See the 
article DoCTORS-COMMONS, 

CIVILIZATION, iin law, a judgment 
which renders a criminal procels civil. 

It is performed by turning the informa- 
tion into an inqueft and vice verfa. 

CIVITA-CASTELLANA, a city of 
Italy, in St. Peter’s patrimony, fituated 
near the river Tiber, twenty-five miles 
north of Rome: eaft longitude 43°, north 
Jatitude 429 16%. 

Civita VeCCHIA, a port-town and for- 
trefs of Italy, in St. Peter’s patrimony, 
fituated on a bay of the Mediter:anean, 
thirty miles north-welt of Rome s eaft 
Jongitude 12% 20/, north latitude 42°. 
It ts the flation of the gallies belonging 
to the pope, who has lately declared it a 
free port. ¥ ’ 

CLACK, among countrymen, To clack 
wool, is to cut off the fheep’s mark, 
which makes the weight le(s, and yields 
lefs cuftom to the king. — 

CLACKMANNAN, the capital of Clack- 
‘mannanfhire, in Scotland, fituated on the 
northern {hore of the Forth, about twenty- 
five miles north- weft of Edinburgh : weft 
Jongitud> 3° 4o!, north lat, 56° 45% Th 
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The county of Clackmannan is joined 
with that of Kinrofs, which each in their 
turn choofe a member to reprefent them 
in parliament. 

CLADONIA, in botany, a genus of mof- 

fes confifting of a firm, tough, and flexible 
matter, formed into ftalks of a roundifh 
figure, fometimes almoft fimple, fome- 
times more ramified, and in many of the 
{pecies refembling fmall fhrubs. 
There are four {pecies of this genus, viz. 
the forked cladonia, the branched, hollow 
cladonia, the folid, branched cladonia, 
and the tophaceous cladonia, otherwife 
called the orcelle or cahary-weed. 

CLAGENFURT, or CLaGEnFort, the 
capital of Carinthia, in the circle of Au- 
ftria in Germany, 120 miles fouth- welt of 
Vienna: eaft long. 14°, north lat. 47°. 

CLAIM, in law, a challenge of intereft in 
any thing that is in poffeffion of another, 
as claim by charter, defcent, acquifition, 
&e, 

Claim is either verbal or by ation, and 
is fometimes for lands, fometimes for 
goods and chattels, Ir may be made by 
the party himfelf, and likewife by his fer- 
vant or deputy, but not bya meer ftranger 
in his name. 

By the common law, claim is to be with- 
ina year anda day after the perfon is 
diffeized of land. 

| Ciaim of liberty, is a fuit to the king in 
the court of exchequer, to have liberties 
confirmed there by the attorney-general. 

CLaIM of right, See Ricut. 

Falfe Ciatm, is a term ufed in the foreft- 


Jaws, where a perfon claims more than ~ 


his due, for which he is liable to be 
amerced, 

Quit Chaim. See the article QuIT. 

Continual CLaim. See CONTINUAL. 

CLAIRsOBSCURE, Cutaro-scCuro, or 
CLARO-OBSCURO. See the article CLA- 
RO-OBSCURO. 

CLAKIS, in ornithology, a name vfed in 
fome parts of the kingdom for the ber- 
nacle. See the article BERNACLE. 

CLAMEA apmitTENDA, im itinere per 
attornatum, isa writ by which the juttices 
in eyre are Commanded to admita perfon’s 
claim by attorney, when he is employed 
in the king’s fervice, and cannot perfon- 
ally appear, 

CLAMOR, in the french laws, imports 
the complaint of a perfon imploring juf- 
tice againft the oppreffion of another. 

CLAMP ina fbip, denotes a piece of tim- 
ber applied to a mait or yard, to prevent 
the wood from burfting ; and alfo a thick 
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plank lying fore and aft under the beams 
of the firft orlop, or fecond deck, and ig 


the fame that the rifing timbers are to the 


deck, 

Ciamp, is likewife the term for a pile of 
unburnt bricks built up for burnings 
Thefe clamps are built much afier the 
fame manner as arches are buil: in kilns, 
Viz. with a vacuity betwixt each brick’s 
breadth for the fire to afcend by 3 but 
with this diffe:ence, that inftead of arche 
ing, they trufs over, or over fpan ; that 
is, the end of ont brick, is laid about 
half way over the end of another, and fo 
till both fides meet within half a brick’s 
length, and then a binding brick at the 
top, finifhes the arch, 

CLAMP-NaiILS, fuch nails as are ufed to 
fatten onclamps in the building or repair 
ing of thips. ; 

CLAMPING, in joinery, is the fitting a 
piece of board with the grain, to another 
piece of board crofs the grain. Thus the 
ends of tables are commonly clamped, to 


prevent their warping, a. 
CLANCULARII, a fe& of an-haptifte, e 
who taught that it was not neceffary , 


make an open profeffiun of the taithe 
CLANDESTINE, any thing done 


ed, or without the proper folemnities, 
Thus a marriage is faid to be clandeftine, 
when performed without the publication 
of banns, the conient of parents, &e. 
And as fuch marriages are very detri- 
mental to fociety, as well as dettru@tive 
of the peace and happinels of private fa- 
milies, the legiflature has lately thought 
proper to enaét, that all marriages of 
that kind, from the month of March 
1754, fhall be null and void. See the ara 
ticle MARRIAGE. ; 
CLANGULA, the GOLDEN-EYE, in orni- 
thology, a {pecies of anas, with a green- 
ith black head, a black and white body 
and a white {pot at the mouth, See ANAS. 
CLAP, in medicine, the firtt ftage of the 
venereal difeafe, more ufually called a 
: Paine See GONORRHOEa, 
LAP, in falconry, denotes th 
of a hawk’s ide: etd 
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CLAP-BOARD, among coopers, denotes 


kind of boards proper for making c 
or other veffelsof, See the article Boa RD, 
CLAP-NET, a device for catching larks, 
You intice the birds with calls, and when 
they are within your diftance, you pull 
acord, and your net flies Up an 
de He See the article NET, 
t is likewife called doring or daring, 
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CLAR, or CLaER, among metallurgifts, 
denotes the powder of bone-afhes, kept 
for covering the infides of coppels, Sve 
the article COPPEL. 

CLARA, or St. CLara, an ifland of Peru, 

“in South America, fituated in the bay of 
Guiaquil, feventy miles fouth-welt of the 
city of Guiaquil : welt longitude 80°, 
fouth latitude 3° 30’. 

CLARAMONI powperR, a kind of 
earth, called terra de baira, from the 
place where it is founds it is famous at 
Venice, for its efficacy in topping he- 
morrhages of all kinds, and m curing 
malignant fevers. 

CLARE, a maiket-town of Suffolk, thir- 
teen miles fouth of Bury : jeait longtiude 
35’, north latitude 52° r5/. 

It gives the title of earl to the duke of 
Newcaftle. 

CiarE is alfo the capital of a county of 
the fame name in the province of Cons 
naught, in Ireland, fituated about feven- 
teen miles north-weft of Limerick : welt 
longitude 9°, north latitude 52° 40’. 

CLARENCIEUX, the fecond king at 
arms, fo called from the duke of Cla- 
rence, to whom he firft belonged ; for 
Lionel third fon to Edward TII, having 
by his wife the honour of Clare, in the 
county of Thomond, was afterwards de- 
clared duke of Clarence ; which duke- 
dom afterwards efcheating to Edward IV. 
he made this earla king at arms, His 
office is to marfhal and difpofe of the fu- 
nerals of all the Jower nobility, as baro- 
nets, knights, efquires, on thefouth fide 
of the Trent ; whence he is fometimes 
called Surroy, or South-roy, in contra- 
diftin&tion to Norroy. 

CLARENDON. The conftitutions of Cla- 
rendon, are certain ecclefiaftical laws 
drawn up at Clarendon, near Salifbury. 
‘They were fixteen in number, all tend- 
ing to reftrain the power of the clergy, 
and readily affented to by all the bifhops 
and barons, the archbifhop Becket except- 
ed, who oppofed them at firft, but was 
afiei wards prevailed upon to fign them. 
The pope Alexander III. declared againft 
and annulled moft of them. 

CLARENZA, the capital of a dutchy of 
the fame name in the Morea: tt isa fea- 
port town, fituated in the Mediterranean, 
twenty- fix miles fouth of iho ealt 
longitude 21° 40, north lat. 37° go’. 

CLARET, a name given by the French 
to !uch of their red wines as are not of a 
deep or high colour, See WiNE, 
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CLaRET, in antient pharmacy, was 4 
kind of wine impregnated with aromatics, 
fometimes alfo called hippocras, or vinum 
hippocraticum, becaufe fuppofed to have 
been firft prefcribed by Hippocrates, 
CLARET WINE-APPLE, is fair, and yields 
plenty of a pleafant fharp juice, from 
whence it has its name, and not from the 
colour; it being a white apple, but makes 
a vinous liquor, which, if well ordered, 
excels moft other cyders, efpecially with 
a mixture of fweet apples. 
CLARICHORD, er ManiCcHorRD, a mu- 
fical inftrument in form of a {pinnet, 
It has forty nine or fifty ftops, and feven- 
ty ftrings, which bear on five bridges, the 
firit whereof is the higheft, the reit dimi- 
nifhing in proportion, Some of the ftrings 
are in unifon, their number being greater 
than that of the ftops. There are feveral 
little mortoifes for paffing the jacks, arm. 
ed with brafs-hooks, which ftop and raife 
the chords inftead of the feather ufed in 
virginals and fpinnets: but what diftin- 
guifhes it moft is, that the chords are co- 
vered with pieces of cloth, which render | 
the found fweeter, and deaden it fo, that | 
it cannot be heard at any confiderable di- | 
{tance : whence it comes to be particular- 
ly in ufeamong the nuns, who learn to | 
play, and are unwilling to difturb the fi- | 
lence of the dormitory. 
CLARIFICATION, inchemiftry, the a& 
of clearing and fining any fluid from all 
heterogeneous matter or feculencies. 
This operation is performed three ways, 
by decantation, by defpumation, and by 
percolature or filtration. 
‘The firt and moft fimple manner of cla- 
rification, is by decantation. It is the 
feparating fluids from their groffer parts, 
by means of the difference of their {pe- 
cific gravity, and is performed by only 
fuffering the fluid to ftand at reft, till eve- 
ry thing that will fubfide is collegted at 
the bottom, and then pouring off from 
the fediment, by a gradual inclination of | 
the veffel, all that part of the fluid which 
appears clear. 
When fluids are to be freed from oils, or 
fuch matter as floats, an inftrument, 
called a tritorium, or feparating funnel, 
is to be ufed. 
When oils, whofe vifcid confiftence is 
apt to detain impurities, and prevent 
their fubfiding, are to be clarified, it is 
proper, previoufly to decantation, to let 
them {tand fome time within a moderate 
digefling heat, by means of which, be- 
ing 
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ing more liquified, they will frequently 
let fall a fediment, not otherwife feparable. 
The fecond method, by defpumation, is 
performed by adding whites of eggs, 
firft well beat together, to the fluid to be 
clarified; and alter a perfect commixtttre, 
making them coagulate by means of heat, 
and thereby carry to the furface all the 
heterogeneous matter, which is entangled 
by them in their coalefcence; the impu- 
rities, together with the concreted whites 
of the eggs, appearing as a fcum on the 
furface of the fluid, is to be taken off with 
a {poon. 

The third manner called filtration or 
percolation, is performed by pafling, 
without preffure, the fluid to be purified, 
through ftrainers of flannel], lirien-cloth, 
or paper, which retaining the groffer 
parts, fuffer only the clearer fluid to be 
tranfmitted, 

When flannel is ufed, it is made into a 
bag, in the form of a cone, and then 
called Hippocrates’s fleeve, the bafis 
whereof being turned upwards, and ex- 
panded by means of three or four pofts, 
from which it is made to hang: it is 
then filled with the fluid, which drops 
from the apex into a veffel. 

This is moftly ufed in cafe of decoétions 
extraéts, and all gelatinous and fapona- 
ceous preparations, where extreme clear- 
nefs is not neceffary. In folutions of 
falts, {pirits, and other limpid fluids 
where great tranfparency is expected, 
paper, or decantation fubfequent to it 
thro’ flannel, are alone perfectly capable 
of anfwering the end. The manner of 
filtering thro’ paper, is to put it into a 
tin or glafs funnel, to whofe form it is 
adapted in the manner of a lining. Linen- 
cloth is alfo ufed for this purpofe, tho’ 
but feldom, as it purifies with far lefs ef- 
feét than woolen, unlefs in the folutions 
of gums and gummy extraéts, In diftill- 
edwaters, &c. which have a milky hue, 
or are turbid, clarification is generally 
effe€ted with fine fugar, mixt with a fmall 
quantity of alum: fine and delicate wines 
are clarified with fifh-glue, and thicker 
wines with omelet, &c, 
CLARIGATION, clarigatio, in roman 
antiquity, a ceremony which always pre- 
ceded a formal declaration of war, per- 
formed in this manner: the chief of the 
heralds went to the territory of theenemy, 
where, after fome folemn, prefatory indi- 
cation, he, with a loud voice, intimated 
that he declared war againft them for cer- 
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tain reafons fpecified, fuch as an injury 
done to the roman allies, or the like. | 


CLARIGATION was alfo ufed for appre~ 


hending a mah, atid holding him to bail, 
called by the Greeks androlep/y. 

CLARINO, a ttuinpet: hence, a doi clarinié 
fignifies, that a piece of mufic is to be 

layed by two trumpets. See the articles 
RUMPET, CORNET, Ge. 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whefe tube 
is narrower, and its tone acuter and 
fhriller than that of the common trumpet. 
It isfaid that the clarion, now ufed amon 
the Moors and Portuguefe, who borrow~ 
ed it from the Moors, ferved antiently 
for a treble to feveral trumpets, which 
founded tenor and bafs, 

Caron, in heraldry, a bearing as repre- 
fented, plate KLII. fig. 5. he bears ruby, 
three clarions topaz, being the arms of 
the earl of Bath, by the name of Gran- 
ville: Guillim is of opinion, that thefe 
three clarions are a kind of old-fathioned 
trumpets; but others fay, that they rather 
refemble the rudder of a fhip; others, a 
reft for a lance. 

CLARO-OBSCURO, or CLAIR-oB- 
SCURE, in painting, the art of diftribut- 
ing to advantage the lights and fhadows 
of a piece, both with regard to the eafing 
of the eye, and the effe&t of the whole 
piece. 

Thus, when a painter gives his figures a 
ftrong relievo, loofens them from the 
ground, and fets them free from each 
other, by the management of lights and 
fhadows, he is faid to underftand the 
claro-obfcuro, which makes one of the 
great divifions or branches of painting, 
the whole of a picture being refolvable 
into light and fhadow. 
The doétrine of the claro-obfcuro will 
come under the following rules. Light 
may be either confidered with regard to 
itfelf, or to its effeéts ; the place wherein 
it is diffufed, or its ufe, 
For the firft, light is either natural, or ar- 
tificial. 1. Natural either comes immedi- 
ately from the fun, which is brifk, and 
its colour various, according to the time 
of the day; or it is that of a clear air, 
thro’ which the light is fpread, and whofe 
colour isa little bluifh ; or a cloudy air, 
which is darker, yet reprefents the ob- 
je&ts in their genuine colours, with more 
eafe to theeye. 2. Artificial light proceeds 
from fire or flame, and tinges the object 
with its own colour ; but the light it pro- 
jeéts is very narrow and confined, ‘. 
or 


a | 


QD A 
For the fecond, the effe&ts of light are 
either principal, as when the rays fall per- 


_ pendicularly on the top of a body, with- 


out any interruption, or glancing, as 


* when it flides along bodies ; or feconda- 


sy, which is for things at a diftance. 
3- For the place, it is either the open 
campaign, which makes objects appear 


‘ with greater foftnefs ; or it is in an in- 
_ elofed place, where the brightnefs is more 
_ vivid, its determination more hafty, and 
» its extremes more abrupt. 

_ @ For the ufe or application, the light of 
* the fun is always f{uppofed to be without, 


and over againit the piéture, that it may 
heighten the foremoft figures, thelumina- 


ies themfelves never appearing, in regard 


the light colours cannot exprefs them. 
The chief light to meet on the chief 
group, and as much as poflible, on the 
chief figure of the fubje&t. The light to 
be puriued over the great parts, without 
being croffed or interrupted with little 
fhadows. The full force of the principal 
light to be only in one part of the piece, 
taking care never to make two contrary 


Sights. Not to be ferupuloufly confined 


to one univerfal light, but to fuppole 


_ other acceflary ones, as the opening of 


clouds, &e. to loofen fome things, and 
produce other agreeable effeéts. Laftly, 
the light to be different, according to the 


_ quality of things whence it proceeds, 
_ and the nature of the fubjeéts which re- 


. 


ceive it. 

As for fhadows, they are diftinguithed, 
3. Into thofe formed on the bodies them- 
felves by their proper relievos. 2. Thofe 
made by adjacent bodies. 3. Thofe that 
make the parts of any whole, and the dif- 
ferent effeéts, according to the dif- 
ference of places. 

For the firft, fince the different effects of 


_ Tight only appear by thadows, their de- 


grees mult be well managed. The place 
which admits no light, and where the 
colours are loft, mult be darker than any 


_ part that has relievo, and difpofed in the 


front. 

Deepenings,which admit not of any light, 
or reflex of light, muft never meet on the 
relievo of any member of any great ele- 
vated part, but in the cavities, or joints, 
of bodies, the folds of draperies, Gc, and 
to find occafion for introducing great 
fhadows, to ferve for the repofe of the 
fight, and the loofening of things, in- 
ftead of many fhadows which have a piti- 
ful effect. 


~ For the fecond, the thadows made by bo- 
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dies are either in plain and fmooth places, 
or on the earth, wherein they are deeper | 
than the bodies that occafion them, as re- 
ceiving lefs reflex light, yet {till diminift 
as they depart farther from their caule, 
or on the neighbouring bodies, where they 
are to follow the form of the fame bodies, 
according to its magnitude, and its pofi- 
tion in refpeé of the light. 

For the third, in fhadows that have parts, 
the painter muft obferve to take for a 
light in a fhadowed place, the teint or 
luftre of the light part ; and onthe con- 
trary, for the fhadow in the lightened 
part, the teint or luftre in the fhadow, 
For the fourth, the effects of fhadows are 
different, as the place is either wide or 
fpacious, as in thofe coming immediately 
from the fun, which are very fenhble, 
and their extremes pretty abrupt; from 
the ferene air, which are fainter and more 
fweet'; from the dark air, which appear 
more diffufed and almoft imperceptible 5 
and from an artificial light, which makes 
the fhadows deep, and their edges as 
brupt. 


CLARO-OBSCURO, or CHIARO-SCURO, Is 


alfo ufed to fignify a defign confifting on- 
ly of two colours, moft ufually black and 
white, but fometimes black and yellow ; 
or it is a defign wafhed only with one co- 
lour, the fhadows being of a dufky brown 
colour, and the lights heightened up with 
white. 

The word is alfo applied to two prints of 
two colours, taken off at twice, whereof 
there are volumes in the cabinets of the 
curious in prints. 


CLARY, in botany, the englifh name of 


the {clarea of Tournefort, comprehended 
by Linnzus among the Species of falviay 
or fage, 


Wild Cvary, the fame with the horminum 


of Tournefort, likewife accounted by 
Linnzus a fpecies of fage. 


CLARY WATER, a fpirit drawn from an 


infufion of the herb clary in {pirit of wine, 
being a very pleafant and excellent cor- 
dial. 

Etmuller will not have it give place even 
to caftor in hyfierical affe&tions ; and af- 
firms, that there is no better remedy in 
colics: but it is not now prefcribed to 
fuch purpofes, 


CLASMIUM, in natural hiftory, confti- 


tutes a diftin& genus of gyplums by it- 
felf, being more foft, dull, and opake 
than other kinds: it neither gives fire 
with fteel, nor ferments with aqua fortis 
but calcines readily in the fire, and affords 

a very 


Al 2 


@ very valuabk platter of Paris. See the 
article GypsuM. 

CLASPERS, anong gardeners, the fame 
with what botinilts call cirri. See Cire. 
Thefe clafpers are of a compounded na- 
ture between that of a root and a trunk. 
Their ule is Ometimes for fupport only, 
as in thofe of vines, briony, &c. whofe 
branches being long, flender, and fragile, 
would fall and break, through their own 
proper weight and that of their fruits, 
were they not{upported by thefe clafpers, 
which take hold of any thing by a natu- 
ral circumvolation; thofe of briony have 
a retrograde motion aboutevery third cir- 
cle, in the form of a double clafp, fo that 
if they mils one way, they may catch the 
other. Sometimes cla{pers are for fupply, 
as in the trunk roots of ivy, which being 
a plant that mounts up very high, and 
of a more compatt {ubitance than that of 
vines, the fap would not be fufficiently 
fupplied to the upper fhoots, unlefs thefe 
affilted the mother root: but they alfo 
ferve for fupport. ‘ 

GLASS, clafis. an appellation given to the 
moft general fubdivifions of any thing : 
thus, animal is fubdivided into the claffes 
quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, &c. which are 
again (ubdivided into teriefes or orders ; 
and thefe laft into genera, 

CLASS is allo ufed in Schools, in a fynony- 
mous fenfe with form, for a number of 
boys all learning the fame thing. 

The diftributing boys into claffes, con- 
tributes not only to raife an emulation 
among them, but is of great advantage 
to the mafter ; who, by this means, can 
teach double the number it would other- 
wile be poffible for him to do. 


CLASSIC, or CLassicaL, an epithet 


chiefly applied to authors read in the claf- 
fes at fchools, and who are in great au- 
thority there. 

This term feems to owe its origin to 
Tullius Servius, who, in order to make 
an eftimate of every perfon's eltate, di- 
vided the roman people into fix bands, 
which he called claffes. The eftate of 
the firft clafs was not to be under 200]. 
and thefe by way of eminence were called 
¢laffici, claffics : hence authors of the firft 
rank came to be called claffics, all the 
reft being {aid to be infra clafem: thus, 
Ariftotle is a claffic author in philofophy ; 
Aquinus, ia {chool divinity, @c, 

By claffical learning may be underftood, 
fuch an intimacy with the beft greek and 
latin writers, as not only enables the 
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reader to fee and admire the beauty 
their feveral compofitions, but to imitate 
their manner of writing, to tranferibe 
their {pirit and eloquence, and make their 
digtion and their fentiment his own, 

The principal claffics in the greek lan- 


of | 


guage are, Homer opera, Platonis opera,” 


Demolthenis & A&{chinis opera, Xeno-~ 
phon de Cyri inftitutione, Pluiarchi opera, 
Ifocratis orationes & epittole, Epicteti 
encheridion, Luciani opera, Sophuclis 
tragoediz, Eurpidis opera, Dionyfius 
Longinus de fublimitate, Theocriti qua 
extant, Anacreon, Pindari opera, Arif- 
tophanis comeediz, &c. 

Claffics in the latin tongue are, M, Tullit 
Ciceronis opera, T. Livii. hiftoria, J, 
Cefaris commeniarii, C, Saluftit hifte- 
ria, Virgilius, Horatius, Terentii comee- 
diz, Plauti comcedi#, Juvenalis fatyra, 
Ovidii opera, Plinii epiftole, Plinii hifto- 
ria naturalis, Valerii Paterculi que ex- 
tant, @e, 


ifh mufhrooms ; the fubftance of which 
is reticulated, or full of holes, fomewhat 
like the methes of a net, with continuous 
ramifications. See MusHRoom, 


CLATTE, in heraldry, an appellation 


given to irregular lines, not reducible to 
thofe commonly ufed. See Ling, 


CLAVARIA, in botany, a genus of pers 


pendicular mufhrooms, with ap uniform 
fui face: this genus, by different authors, 
has been called fungoides, corallo-fungus, 
and caralloides. See MUSHROOM. 


a mufcle otherwife called orbicularis. See 
the article ORBICULARIS, 


CLAVES INSULA, a term ufed ihahat 


ifle of Man ; where all weighty and am- 
biguous caufes are referred toa jury of 
twelve, who are called claves infule, the 
keys of the ifland, ee 


CLAVICLES, clavicule, in anatomy, are 
two bones fituated tranfverfely anda little ~ 


obliquely oppofite to each other, at the 
fupexior and anterior part of the thorax, 
between the fcapula and fternum. Their 
figure is fomewhat like that of the letter 
S. their fubitance is fpungy and brittle ; 
their body is a fixt point for the deltoide, 
matftoide, pectoral, and fome other muf- 
cles ; they are protuberant for the fub- 
clavian mulcle ; and of their two extre- 
mities, the rounder is articulated with the 
fternum and with the firft rib, and the 
flatter is articulated with the acromion.. 

The ules of the clavicles are) 1. To 


keep 


CLATHRUS, in botany, a genus of round- 


CLAUDENS PALPEBRAS, inanatomy, 


& 


ae 


Ws 


“ i to perform the bandage with accu- 


Weal 
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keep the arms from falling too forward 
wpen the breaft, and to facilitate feveral 
ot the motions of thé arm, 2. To ferve 
for the place of origin for feveral mufcles, 
3. Todefend the great fubclavian veffels 
which run under them. 


Frafure of the CLavicLes. As it is no 


difficult matter to know when the clavi- 
cle is fraétured, fo it is not very hard to 
reduce it, efpecially when the fracture is 
tranfverfe ; the operation may be per- 
formed in the following manner: an af- 
fiftant is to pull the arms of the patient 
gradually backwards, by which means 
the clavicles will be properly extended. 
In the mean time the furgeon is to re- 
place the bone, and while the affiflant 
holds it in that pofition, he is to apply a 
narrow and thick comprefs, fo as to 4ll 
up the cavities above and below the cla- 
vicle. Upon this he is to lay two more 
narrow compreffes made in the form of 
an X; and over all thefe apply a piece 
of pafteboard, accommodated to the fhoul- 
der and neck, and firft fteeped in fpirit 
of wine, or oxycrate. Then he muft place 
a ball under the arm, or bind it witha 
thick roller, to prevent the humerus 
from fubfiding ; and laftly, the whole is 
to be bound up, and the arm fufpended 
in a fling. 


-Eaxation of the CLavicLes. They may 


be diflocated either from the top of the 
fternum, or proceffus acromion of the 
fcapula, by fome external violence, as a 
fall, blow, the lifting fome great weight, 
or the like. This accident, however, fel- 
dom happens, by reafon of their ftrong 
ent. For the cure, the furgeon 
will find the principal bufinefs to confift 
ip a proper extenfion and reduction of 


» what has been difplaced, to be performed 
a “Jn the fame manner as in fraStures of the 


me bones: but all peffible care muft be 


racy, becaufe it is the chief remedy ; and 
fuch as are negligent in this point, feldom 
perform a cure without leaving fome ftiff- 
nels or weaknefs afterwards, 


 ELAVIS properly fignifies a key, and is 


fometimes ufed in englifh to denote an 
explanation of fome obfcure paffages in 
any book or writing, 


Me . CLAUSE, in grammer, denotes a member 


of a period, or fentence. 


Cause fignifies alfo an article, or parti- 


cular ftipulation, in a contraé, a charge 
or condition ina teltament, &c. 


' Thus we fay, a derogatory claufe, a pe- 


* 
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nal claufe, faving claufe, codicillary 
claufe, &e, 


CLAUSENBURG, a large city of Tran- 


filvania, fituated on the river Samos, 
about fifty-five miles north-weft of Her- 
manftat: eaft longitude 20° 50’, and 
north latitude 49° ro/, 


CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament up- 


on the robes of the roman fenators and 
knights, which was more or lefs broad, 
according to the dignity of the perfon: 
hence the diftingtion of tunica angulti- 
clavia and laticlavia, , 
Critics are much divided about the clavir 
fome fancying them to have been a kind 
of flowers interwoven in the cloth ; others 
will have them to be the buttons or clafps 
by which the tunic was held together ; 
a third fort contend that the latus clavus 
was nothing elfe but a tunic bordered 
with purple; Scaliger thinks that the cla~ 
vi did not properly belong to the vet, but 
hung down from the neck like chains and 
ornaments of that nature; but the moft 
general opinion makes them to have been 
ftuds, fomething like heads of nails, 
worked into the tunic. Rubenius, re- 
jefting all thefe opinions, contends that 
the clavi were no more than purple lines 
or ftreaks coming along the middle of 
the garments, which were afterwards im- 
proved to golden and embroidered lines 
of the fame nature: and Mr. Dacier 
maintains that they were purple galoons 
with which they bordered the fore-part of — 
the tunic, on both fides, in the place — 
where it came together. 

It has been a received opinion, that the 
angufticlave diftinguifhed the knights 
from the common people, inthe fame — 
manner as the laticlave did the fenators 
from thofe of the equeftrian rank: but 
Rubenius avers that there was no manner 
of diftin&tion between the tunics of the 
knights and thofe of the commons, As 
to the perfons who wore the laticlave, 
they were either fons of thofe fenators 
who were patricians, in which cafe they — 
wore it in their childhood, with the pra- 
texta ; or the fons of fenators who were — 
not patricians, thefe did not put on the 
Jaticlave till they applied themfelves to 
the fervice of the commonwealth, and to 
bearing offices. 


CLAVUs, in medicine and furgery, is ufed 


in feveral fignificationss. 1, Clavus hy~- 
ftericus, is a fhooting pain in the head 
between the pericranium and cranium, — 
which affetts {uch as have the green-fick~ 


ne{Se 
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nefs. 2. Clivus oculorum, according to 
Celfus, is acallous tubercle on the white 
of the eye, aking its denomination from 
its figure, 3. Clavus imports indurated 
tubercles ofthe uterus. 4. Clavus im- 
ports achiurgical inftrument of gold, 
mentioned ty Amatus Lufitanus, defign- 
ed: to be inroduced into an exulcerated 
palate, for the better articulation of the 
voice. 5. Clavus is a callus or corn on 
the foot; this arifes from a too great 
compreffion of the cutis, which by this 
means harcens and forms itfelf into a 
knot. Thecure is by foftening them, 
and then pulling them out, The pulp of 
a lemon laid to a corn, and bound on a! 
night, ofter foftens it fo by the morning 
that it may eafily be taken off. 

CLAW, among zoologifts, denotes the 
fharp-pointed nails, with which the feet 
of certain quadrupeds and birds are fur- 
nifhed, 
Crabs CLAws, in pharmacy. 
ticle CRaB’s CLAWS. 
CLAY, argila, in natural hiftory, a ge- 
nus of earhs, the charafters of which 
are thefe: they are firmly coherent, 
weighty, and compatt, ftiff, vilcid, and 
duétile to a great degree, while moift ; 
fmooth to the touch, not eafily breakin 
between the fingers, nor readily diffufible 
in water, and when mixed, not readily 
fubfiding from it. 
Of this genus authors enumerate a great 
many fpecies, fome white, fome brown, 
grey, blue, yellow, green, red, black, 
cx many of which having been diftin- 
guifhed by particular names, will be 
mentioned, and their peculiar qualities 
explained, as they occur, 
Befides the ufe of clay for making pot- 
ter’s ware, it is a. confiderable improver 
of light and fandy grounds, which, un- 
lefs they be clayed, will bear nothing but 
rye, with whatever other compotts they 
be manured ; but once clayed, they 
will produce oats, barley, peafe, ec, 
in Yorkthire, they lay an hundred load 
upon an acre of ground, which will keep 
the foil in heart upwards of forty years : 
indeed the firit year after being clayed, 
it bears rank, ill-coloured, and broad- 
grained barley ; bur afterwards a plump 
round corn, like wheat. 
CLAY:Lanps, thofe abounding with clay, 
whether black, blue, yellow, white, &c. 
of which the black and the yellow are thie 
belt for corn. 
All clayfoils are apt to chill the plants 
wing on them in moilt feafons, as they 
MOL. 1, 


See the ar- 
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retain too much water: in dry feafonsy 
on the contrary, they turn hard and choke 
the plant?. Their natural produce is 
weeds, goofe-grafs, large daifies, thiftles, 
docks, poppies, &c, Some clay-foils will 
bear clover and rye-grafs3 and, if well 
manured, will produce the beft grains 
they hold manure the beft of all lands, and 
the molt proper for them are horfe-dung, ~ 
~pigeon’s-dung, fome kinds of marle, 
folding of fheep, malt-duft, athes, chalk, 
lime, foot, @c. 

Crays, in fortification. See HuRDLES, 

CLAYTONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogyniaclafs of plants, the 
flower of which confitts offive ovato-ob- 
long, ereét, large petals; the fruit is a 
roundifh unilocular capfule, containing 
feveral roundith feeds. - ; 

CLEAR, in building, aterm uled by work- 
men to fignify the infide work of the houfe. 

CLEAR-WaLK, aterm among cock-fighters, 
to fignify the place the fighting-cock is - 
in, and no other, 

Cape-CLEAR, a promontory ina litle ifland 
on the fouth-welt coaft of Ireland, 

CLEARING of liquors. See the article 
CLARIFICATION, 

CLEAT, on fhip-board, a piece of wood 
fixed to the yard-arm, to keep the ropis 
from flipping off, 

CLEBURY, a market-town of Shropfhire, * 
about twenty-five miles fouth eaft of 
Shrewfbury: weft longitude 2° 3o/, and 
north latitude 52° 27%, Went 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of erofs, 
charged with another crofs of the fame 
figure, but of the colour of the field. See 
plate XLII. fig. 6. ) 

CLEDONISM, in antiquity, a kind of 
divination, concerning the nature of which 
authors are not agreed, fome making it 
the fame with ornithomancy, and others 
a peculiar kind by itfelf, drawn from. . 
words occafionally uttered. ‘a 

CLEP, or CuiFr, in mufic, a mark fet at. > 
the beginnirg of the lines of a fong, — ,~ 


whith fhews the tone or key in which the » **” 


* 


piece is tobegin ; or it isa letter marked. ~ 
on any line, which explains the ref. It © : 
is called clef, or key, becaufe hereby we :-: 
know the names of ail the other lines and.” 
confequently the quantity of every degree - 
or interval: but becaufe every notein the” <i 
oftave is alfo called a key, this letter 
marked, is, for diftinétion-fake, denoe 
mioated the figned clef; and by this key 
is meant the principal note of a fong, in 
which the melody clofes, Re, 
There are three figned clefs, 
aL 
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«the cleff of the higheft part in a fong, 
called treble, or alt, is g on the fecond, 
fometimes on the firft, and fometimes on 
the third line, counting upwards. The 
‘clef of the bafs, or loweft part, is f, ge- 
nerally on the fourth line upwards, and 
often on the fecond, third, and fifth. 
For all the other mean parts, the clef is c, 
fometimes on one, and fometimes on an- 
other line: indeed fome that are really 
mean parts, are frequently fet with the 
clef g, fee TREBLE, TENOR, Bass. 
It muft be obferved, however, that the 
ordinary fignatures of the clefs bear little 
refemblance to thofe letters: for their fi- 

ures, fee CHARACTER in mufic. | 

he clefs are always taken fifth to one 
another, that is, the clef f is the loweft, 
ca fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. 
When the clef is changed, it is with de- 
fign to make the fyftem comprehend as 
many of the notes of the fong as poffible, 
and fo to have the fewer above and be- 
low it. If then there be many lines 
above the clef, and few below it, this 
purpofe is anfwered by placing the clef 


« an the firft or fecond line; if there be ma- 


ny notes below the clef, it is placed higher 
in the fyftem, In effet, according to 


» the relation of the other notes to the clef- 


note, the particular fyftem is taken differ- 
ently in the feale, the clef-line making 
one in all the varieties. See SCALE. 


* But ftill, in whatever line of the particu- 


Jar fyftem the clef is found, it muft be un- 
derftood to belong to the fame in the ge- 
neral fyftem, and to be the fame indivi- 
dualnote or found in the fcale. By this 
conftant relation of clef, we learn how to 


~ compare feveral particular fyftems of the 


feveral parts, and know how they 


' communicate in the fcale, which lines are 


unifon, which are not ; for it is not to be 
fuppofed that each part has certain par- 
ticular bounds, within which ancther 
mut never come. Some notes of ihe 
treble may come lower than fome of the 
mean parts, or even of the bafs. To put 
together, therefore, into ene fyftem, all 
the parts of a compofition written fepa- 
rately, the notes of each part muft be 

laced at the fame diftance above and be- 
ow the proper clef, as they ftand in the 
feparate fyftem ; and becaufe all the notes 
that are confonant mutt ftand perpendicu- 
larly over each other, that the notes. be- 
longing to each part may be diftinélly 
known, they may be made with fuch 
differences as fhall not confound or alter 
their fgnification as to time, but only 


fhew that they belong to this or that part. 
Thus we fhall fee how the parts pafs 
through one another, and which in every 
note is higheft, loweft, or unifon. 
It muft be obferved, that for the perform- 
ance of one fingle piece, the clefs only 
ferve for explaining the intervals in the 
lines and fpaces ; fo that the firft note 
may betaken high or low, as we pleafe: 
for as the proper ufe of the fcale is not 
to limit the abfolute degree of tunes, fo 
the proper ufe of the figned clef is not to 
limit the pitch at which the firft note of 
any piece is to be taken, but to termi- 
nate the tune of the firft with relation to 
the firft, and confidering al] the parts to- 
gether, to determine the relation of the 
feveral notes, by the relation of their 
clefs in the fcale. And in effect, in per- 
forming any fingle part, the clef may be 
taken in any oftave, provided we do not 
go too high or too low for finding the 
reft of the notes of a fong. Butina 
concert of feveral parts, all the clefs muft 
be taken not only in the relation but alfo 
in the places of the fyftem above men- 
tioned, that every part may be compre- 
hended in it. 
Signature of the clefs is, according to 
Mr. Malcolm, the marking the fyttems by 
the flats and fharps, See the articles 
FLAT, SHARP, Ge. | 

CLEFTS, or Cracks in the heels, a difeafe 
incident to horfes, that comes either by 
over-hard labour, which occafions fur- 
feits, or by giving them unwholefome 
meat, or by wafhing them -when hot, 
For the cure, fhave away the hair, and 
apply the oil of hempfeed, or linfeed, — 
and be fure to keep them clean. 

CLEMATIS, virGINn's BOWER, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the polyandria-polygy- 
nia clafs of plants; the flower of which 
confifts of four or five oblong Jax’ petals : 
there is no pericarpium, but a fmall re- 
céptacle contains feveral roundifi com- © 
preffed feeds, crowned with a flender fila- 
ment fomewhat like a feather. See plate 
XLII. fig. 7, \ 

CLEMENTINE, among the auguftine 
menks, a perfon, who, after having been 
nine years a fuperior, becomes a private 
monk, insconfequence of a bull of pope 
Clement, 

CLEMENTINES, in the canon law, thecon- 
ftitutions of pope Clement. V. 

CLENCH.NAILS, in fmithery. See the 
article NAIL. 

CLEOME, in botany, a genus of plants | 
belonging to the tetradynamia-filiquola 

: clafs, 
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tlafs, the flower of which confifts of four 
patent petals inclining upwards ; the fruit 
is a cylindrical pod, with two valves and 
two cells, containing feveral roundith 
feeds, 

CLEPSYDRA, a water-clock, or infru- 
ment to meajure time by the fall of a cer- 
tain quantity of water. 

The conftrudtion of aCLEPSYDRA. Todi- 
vide any cylindrical vefiel into parts, to 
be emptied in each divifion of time, the 
time wherein the whole, and that where- 
in any part is to be evacuated, being 
given. 

Suppofe a cylindrical veffel, whofe charge 
of water flows out in twelve hours, were 
required to’ be divided into parts, to be 
evacuated each hour: 1. As the part of 
time r is to the whole time 12, fo is the 
fame time 12 to a fourth proportional 
144 2. Divide the altitude of the veffel 
into 144 equal parts: here the laft will 
fall to the laft hour; the three next above 
to the laft part but one; the five next to 
the tenth hour; laftly, the twenty-three 
laft to the firt hour. For fince the times 
increafe in the feries of the natural num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, @c. and the altitudes, 
if the numeration be in a retrograde or- 
der from the twelfth hour, increale in the 
feries of the unequal numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9, &c. the altitudes computed from the 
twelfth hour will be as the {quares of the 
times 1, 4,9, 16, 25, &c. Therefore 
the {quares of the whole time, 144, come 
prehends all the parts of the altitude of 
the veffel to be evacuated. But a third 
proportional to x and 12 is the fquare:of 
42, and confequently it is the number of 
equal parts in which the altitude is to be 
divided, to be diftributed according to the 
fevies of the unequal numbers, through 
the equal interval of hours. 

‘There were many kinds of clepfydra 
among the antients; but they all had this 
in common, that the water ran generally 
through a narrow paflage, from one vef- 
fel to another, and in the lower was a 
piece of cork or light wood, which, as 
the veffel filled, rofe up by degrees, and 
thewed the hour. The reader may fee 
a de(cription of a very curious clepfydra 
given by Mr, Hamilton, in n° 479. of 
the Philofophical Tranfa&tions. 
CLEPSYDRA is alfo ufed to denote a per- 
forated chemical veffel, and an inftrument 
mentioned by Paracel{us, contrived to con- 
vey fuffumigations to the uterus. 
CLERGY, clerus, xang@-, a general name 
‘given to the body of ecclefiaftics of the 
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chriftian church, in contradiftin&ion te 
the laity. 4 
The diftintion of chriftians into clergy 
and laity, was derived from the jewith 
church, and- adopted into the chriftian 
by the apoftles themfelves: whenever any 
number of converts were made, as foon 
as they were capable of being formed in- 
to a congregation or church, a bifhop or 
prefbyter, with a deacon, were ordained 
to minifter to them, Of the bithops, 
priefts, and deacons the clergy originally 
confifted ; but in the third century, ma- 
ny inferior orders were appointed, as fub- 
fervient to the office of deacon, fuch as 
fubdeacons, acolythifts, readers, &c. 
The privileges and immunities which the 
clergy of the primitive chriftian church 
enjoyed, deferve our notice. In the firft 
place, when they travelled upon necef- 
fary occafions, they were to be entertain - 
ed by their brethren of the clergy, in all 
places, out of the public revenues of the 
church. When any bifhop, or prefbyter, 
came to a foreign church, they were to 
be complimented with the honorary pri- 
vilege of performing divine offices, and 
confecrating the eucharift in the church, 
The great care the clergy had of the cha- 
racters and reputations of thofe of their 
order, appears from hence, that in all 
accufations, efpezially againft bifhops, » 
they required the teftimony of two or 
three witneffes of good charaéter: nor 
was any heretic admitted as an evidence, 
againit a clergyman. With regard to 
the refpe& paid to the clergy by the civil 
government it confifted chiefly in exempt- 


ing them from fome kind of obligations —. 


to which others were liable, and granting 
them certain privileges and immunities 
which others did not enjoy. 
By the ecclefiaftical laws, no clergyman 
was allowed to relinquifh his (tation with- 
out jult grounds and leave: but in fome 
cafes rebgnation was allowed of, as in 
old-age, ficknefs, or other infirmities. 
The laws were no lefs fevere againft all 
wandering clergymen, or fuch, as have 
ing deferted their own church, would fix 
in no other. ‘There were laws which 
obliged the clergy to conflant attendance 
upon their duty: others inhibited plura- 
lities, or the officiating in two parochial 
churches; or following any fecular em- 
ployments. Another fort of laws refpedt - 
ed the outward behaviour of the clergy; 
fuch inhibited them from correfponding 
or converfing too freely with Jews and 
gentile philofophers; and there were 
4L2 canon 
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eanons which reftrained. them from eat- 
ing and drinking in taverns, or being 
prefent at the public theatres. It was al- 
fo enacted, that no bifhops, prefbyters, 
or deacons fhould vifit widows and vir- 
gins alone, but in the company of fome 
_ other of the clergy, or fome grave chrif- 
tians, As to the fafhion of their appa- 

rel, it does not appear that, for feveral 
ages, there were any diftinétions obferved 
therein between them and the laity. 
The clergy of the church of Rome are 
diftinguifhed into regular and fecular: 
the regular clergy confifts of thofe monks 
or religious, who have taken upon them 
holy orders of the priefthood, in their re- 
{peStive monafteries. The fecular clergy 
are thofe which are not of any religious 
order, and have the care and direction 
of parifhes. The proteftant clergy are 
all feculars. 

‘The ramith church forbids the clergy of 
her communion to marry ; and pretends 
that a vow of perpetual celibacy, or ab- 
ftinence from conjugal fociety, was re- 
quired of the clergy as a condition of 
their ordination, even from the apoito- 
lical ages, 

The privileges of the englifh clergy, by 
the antient ftatutes, are very confider- 
able: their goods are to pay no. toll in 
fairs or markets; they are exempt from 
all offices but their own ; from the king’s 
carriages, polts, &c. from appearing at 
theriff's tourns, or frank-pledgeés ; and 
mre not to be fined or amerced according 
to their fpiritual, but their temporal 
-means, A clergyman acknowledging a 
ftatute, his body is not to be impritoned. 
If he be conviéted of a crime, for which 
the benefit of clergy is allowed, he thall 
not be burnt in the hand; and he fhall 
have the benefit of the clergy iz infixitum, 
. which no layman can have more than 
once. 

The clergy, by common law, are not to 
he burdened in the general charges of the 
laity ; nor to be troubled nor incumber- 
ed, unlefs exprefly named and charged 
by the flatute ; for general words do not 
affe& them: thus, if a hundred be fued 
for a robbery, the minifter fhall not con- 
tribute: neither fhall they be affcffed to 
the highway, to the watch, Gc, 

‘The revenues of the clergy were antient- 
‘Jy more confiderable than at prefent. 
Ethelwolph, in 855, gave them a tythe of 
all goods, and a tenth of all the lands in 
England, free from all fecular fervices, 
saxes, Gc, The charter whereby this 
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was granted them, was confirmed by 
feveral of his fucceffors; and William 
the conqueror, finding the bifhoprics fo 
rich, created them into baronies, each 
barony containing thirteen knight's fees 
at leaft: but fince the reformation the 
bifhoprics are much impoverifhed. The 
revenues of the inferior clergy; in the ge- 
netal, are fmall, a third part of the beft 
benefices being antiently, by the pope’s 
grant, appropriated to monafteries, upon 
the diffolution whereof they became Jay- 
fees. Indeed an addition was made, 
2 Anne, the whole revenues of firft-fruits 
and tenths being then granted to raife a 
fund for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor clergy ; purfuant to 
which, a corporation was formed, to 
whom the faid revenues’ were conveyed 
in truftt, &c. 

Benefit of CLERGY is an antient privilege, 
whereby one in orders claimed to be deli- 
vered to his ordinary, to purge himlelf of 
felony : this purgation was to be by his 
own oath, affirming his innocency,and the 
oath of twelve compurgators, as to their 
belief of it, before a jury of twelve clerks: 
if the clerk failed in his purgation, he 
was deprived of his charaéter, whereby 
he became a mere layman; or he was to 
be kept in prifon till a pardon was obtain- 
ed: but if he purged himfelf, he was fet 
at liberty. 

This was formerly admitted, even in 
cafes of murder; but the antient courfe 
of the law is much altered upon this head. 
By the ftatutes of 18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks 
are no more committed to their ordinary 
to be purged; but every man to whom 
the benefit of clergy is granted, though 
not in orders, is put to read at the bar, 
after he is faund guilty, and conviéled of 
fuch felony, and fo burnt on the hand, 
and fet free for the ficft time, if the ordi- 

- nary or deputy ftanding by, do fay, 
legit ut clericus, otherwife he fhail fuffer 
death, 

It appears by our law-books, that lay- 
men that could read, had the privilege 
of the clergy ever fince 25 Edwe IIT. 
which allowance never was condemned in 
parliament, but rather approved of, 
Benefit of clergy is taken in many cafes, 

CLERICAL, in general, denotes fome- 
thing belonging toa clerk. See the ar- 
ticle CLERK. 

CLERICO apm1TTENDO. See the article 
ADMITTENDO. 

CLERICO CAPTO per flatutum mercatorum, 
a writ for the delivery of a clerk out of 

prifon, 


oo Cue 


prifon, who is in cultody on the breach of 
a ftatute-merchant. 

CLeRICo convicTo commiffo gaole in de- 
Se&iu ordinarit deliberando, a writ that 
formerly lay for delivering to his ordina- 
ry, a clerk who had been convicted of 
felony, if the ordinary did not challenge 
him, according to the privileges of clerks 
in thofe days, 

CLERICO infra facros ordines confituto non 
eligendo in oficium, is a writ to releaie one 
in holy orders, from an office impofed 
upon him. 

CLERK, a word originally ufed to denote 
a learned man, or man of letters : whence 
the term became appropriated to church- 
men, who were from thence called clerks 
or clergymen ; the nobility and gentry 
being ufually bred up to the exercife of 
arms, and none left but the ecclefiaftics to 
cultivate the fciences, 

Acephalous CLERKS, a name given to thofe, 
in the VIth century, who feparated from 
their bifhops, and refufed to live in com - 
munity with them; in contradiftingion 
to canonic clerks, who lived with their 
bifhop, according to the canons. 

CLERK is alfo applied to fuch as by their 
courfe of life; exercife their pens in any 
court or office, of which there are vari- 
ous kinds: thus, 

CLERK of the aés, an officer in the navy- 
office appointed for recording all orders, 
contraéts, bills, warrants, @c. tranfacted 
by the lords of the admiralty and com- 
miffioners of the navy. 

CLERK of the affidavits, the officer, in the 
court of chancery, who files all affidavits 
made ufe of in court, 

CrieERK of the afife, the perfon who writes 
all things judicially done by the juftices 
of affife, in their circuits. 

CriERK of the bails, ar officer in the court of 
king’s bench, whofe bufinels it is to file 
all bail-pieces taken in that court, where 
he always attends. f 

CLERK of the check, an officer belonging to 
the king’s court, fo called becaufe he has 
the check and controulment.of the yeomen 
of the guard, and all other ordinary yeo- 

men that belong to the king, queen, or 
prince, He hkewile, by himfelf or deputy, 
fets the watch in the court. There is alio 
an officer in the navy of the fame name, 
belonging to the king’s yards. 

CLERK of the crown, an officer, in the 
king’s bench, who frames, reads, and 
records all indiétments againit offenders, 
there arraigned or indiéted of any public 
crime, He is likewile termed clerk of the 
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crown-office, in which capacity he exhi- 
bits informations by order of the court 
for divers offences. 

CLERK of the crowzn, in chancery, an officer 
whofe bufinefs it is conftantly to attend 
the lord-chancellor, an perfon or by de- 
puty, to write and prepare for the great- 
feal, fpecia) matters of ftate by commif- 
fion, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
viz. commiffions of lieutenancy, of juf- 
tices of affife, oyer and terminer, gaol- 
delivery, and of the peace; all gene- 
ral pardons, granted either at the king’s 
coronation, or in parliament: the writs 
of parliament, with the names of the 
knights, citizens, and burgeffes, are al- 
fo returned into his office. He alfo makes - 
out fpecial pardons, and writs of execu- 
tion on bonds of ftatute-ftaple forfeited. 

CLERK of the declarations, he that files all 
declarations after they are engroffed, in 
caufes depending in the court of king’s 
bench, 

CLERK of the deliveries, an officer of the 
Tower, whofe function is to take inden- 
tures for all ftores and ammunition iffued 
from thence. 

CLERK of the errors, in the court of com- 
mon pleas, an officer who tranfcribes and - 
certifies into the king’s bench, the tenor 
of the record of the a&tion on which the 
writ of error, made out by the curfitor, 
is brought there to be determined. In 
the king’s bench, the clerk of the errors 
tran(cribes and certifies the records of 
caufes, by bill, in i court, into the 
exchequer, And the bufinels of the clerk 
of the errors in the exchequer, is to tran~ 
{cribe the records certified thither out of 
the king’s bench, and to prepare them 
for judgment in the exchequer-chamber, 

CLERK of the effoins, in the court of com- 
mon pleas, keeps the effoin-roll, or en- 
ters effoins: he alfo provides parchment, 
cuts it into rolls, marks the number on 
them, delivers out all the rolls to every 
officer, and receives them again when. 
written. See the article EssOrn. 

CieRrK of the effreats, an officer in the 
exchequer, who every term receives the 
eltreats out of the lord-treafurer’s remem- 
brancer’s office, and writes them out, to 
be levied for the crown, 

CLERKS of the green-cloth. See the article. 
GREEN CLOTH. 

CLERK of the hamper, or hanaper, an offix 
cer in chancery, whote bufinefs is to re- 
ceive all money due to the king for the 
feals of charters, letters patent, commil- 
fions, and writs; 21fo the fees due to the 

officers: 
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officers for enrolling and examining them. CLERK of the parliamenterolls, an officer itt 


GvERK of the enrollments, an officer of the 
court of common pleas, thatinrolls and 
exemplifies all fines and recoveries, and 
returns writs of entry. 

CuerK of the juries, an officer of the com- 
mon pleas, who makes out the writs 
called habeas corpus and diftringas, for 
juries to appear either in that court, or 
at the affifes, after the pannels are return - 
ed upon the venire facias. He likewife 
enters into the rolls the awarding thefe 

. writs, and makes all the continuances till 
verdiét is given, 

CLERK comptroller of the king's houfbold, an 
officer of the king’s court, authorifed to 
allow or dilallow the charges of purfui- 
vants, meffengers of the green-cloth, &c. 

. to infpest and controu) all detects of any 
of the inferior officers ; and to fit in the 
counting-houfe with the lord-{teward and 
other officers of the houfhold, for regu- 
lating fuch matters. 

CrERK of the king's flver, an officer of the 
common pleas, to whom every fine is 
brought, after it has pafled the office of 
the cuftos brevium ; and who enters the 
effet of writs of covenant, into a book 
kept for that purpofe, according to which 
all the fines of that term ave recorded in 
the rolls of the court. 

CuERK of the king's great wardrobe, an of- 
ficer who keeps an account of all things 
belonging to the wardrobe. 

CuERK of the market, an officer of the 
king’s houfe, to whom is given the charge 
of the king’s meafures and weights, the 
ftandards of thofe that ought to be ufed 
all over England. 

Crerk of the nichils, or nibiis, an officer 
of the exchequer, who makes a roll of 
all fuch fums as are nichilled by the fhe- 
riffs upon their eftreats of green wax, 
and delivers them ia to the remembrancer 
of the treafury, to have execution done 
wpon them for the king. See the article 
NIHILS. 

CLERK of the ordnance, an officer that re- 
gifters all orders concerning the king’s 
ordnance in the tower, 

CLERK Of the outlawries, an officer of the 
common pleas, and deputy-to the attor- 
ney general, for making out all writs of 
capias utlagatum, after outlawry, to 
which there mult be the king’s attorney's 
name, 

Cierx of the paper-office, an officer be- 
lunging to the king’s bench, whofe bufi- 
nefs is to make up the paper-books of 
tpecial pleadings in that court, 


the houfe of lords, and likewife in the 
houfe of commons, who records all tran{- 
actions in parliament, and engroffes them 
fairly in parchment-rolls. 

CuERK of the peace, an officer helonging to 
the feflions of the peace, whofe bufinefs 
is to read indiétments, inrol the proceed- 
ings, and draw the procefs: he likewife 
certifies into the king’s bench, tran{cripts 
of indiétments, outlawries, attainders and 
convictions had before the juftices of 
peace, within the time limited by ftatute, 
under a certain penalty. This office is 
in the gift of the cuftos rotulorum, and 
may be executed by deputy. 

CLERK of the pells, an officer that belongs 
to the exchequer, whole bufinefs is to 
enter_every teiler’s bill into a parchment 
roll cailed pellis receptorum, and to make 
another roll of payments, called pellis 
exituum, 

CuierKk of the petty bag, an officer of the 
court of chancery,whereof there are three, 
the matter of the rolls being the chief : 
their bufinefs is to record the return of all 
inquifitions out of every fhire, to make 
out patents of cuftomers, gaugers, com- 
ptroliers, &c. liberates upon extents of 
ftatutes ftaple, conge d’ elires for bifhops, | 
{ummons of the nobility, clergy, and bur- | 
gefies to parliament, and commiffions di- 
rected to knights, and others, of every 
fhire, for affeffing fabjidies and taxes. 

CLERK of the pipe, an officer of the exche- 
quer, who having the accounts of all 
debts due to the king, delivered out of 
the remembrancer’s office, charges them 
in a great roll, folded up like a pipe, 
He writes out warrants to theriffs, to levy 
the faid debts on the goods and chattels 
of the debtors; and if they have no 
goods, then he draws them down to the 
treafurer’s remembrancer, to write eftreats 
againft their lands. 

CLERK of the pleas, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, in whole office all the officers of 
the court, having fpecial privilege, ought 
to fue, or be fued, in any aétion. -In 
this office alfo actions at law may be 
profecuted by other perfons, but the 
plaintiff ought to be tenant or debtor to 
the king, or fome way accountable to 
him. ‘The under-clerks are attorneys in 
all fuits. 

CLERKS of the privy-feal, four officers that 
attend the lord-privy-feal, for writing 

_ and making out all things that are fent 
by warrant from the fignet to the privy- 
feal, and to be paffed the great: feal ; and 

likewile 
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likewife to make out privy-feals, upon 
fpecial occafions of his majefty’s affairs, 
as for loan of money, or the like. 

CLERK of the rolls, an officer of the chan- 
cery, whofe bufinefs is to make fearches 
after, and copies of deeds, offices, &c. 

CLERK of the rules, an officer of the court 
of king’s bench, who draws up and en- 
ters all the rules and orders made in 
court, and gives rules of courfe in divers 
writs, 

Cuerx of the fewers, an officer who writes 
and records the proceedings of the com- 
miffioners of the fewers. 

CLERK of the fignet, an officer continually 
attending upon his majetty’s principal fe- 
cretary, who has the cuitody of the privy- 
fignet, as well for fealing the king’s pri- 
vate letters, as thofe grants which pafs 
the king’s hand by bill figned. | There 
are four of thefe officers, who have their 
diet at the fecretary’s table. 

Six CLERKS,, officers in chancery, next in 
degree below the twelve matters, whofe 
bufinefs is to inrol commiffions, pardons, 

- patents, warrants, &c. which pais the 

- great feal: they were antiently clerici, 
and forfeited their places if they married. 
They are alfo attorneys for parties in fuits 
depending in the court.of chancery. 

CLERK of the fuperfedeas, an officer of the 
common pleas, who makes out writs of 
fuperfedeas, forbidding the theriff to re- 
turn the exigent upon a. defendant’s ap- 
pearing thereto on an outlawry. 

CLERK of the tréafury, an officer belonging 
to the court of common pleas, who has 
the charge of keeping the records of the 
court, makes out all records of nifi privs, 
and Jikewife all exemplifications of re- 
cords-being in the treafury. He has the 
fees due for al] fearches; and has under 
him an under-keeper, who always keeps 
one key of the treafury-door. 

CLERK of the warrants, an. officer of the 
common pleas, whofe bufinels i¢ to en- 
ter all warrants of attorney for plaintiffs 
and defendants in fuits and to inrol 
deeds.of bargain and fale, that are ac- 
knowledged.in court, or before-a judge. 
His office is likewile to eftreat into. the 
exchequer all iffues, fines, eftreats, and 
amercements, which grow due to the 
crown in that court. 

Riding CLerK. See RIDING, , 

CLERMONT, a city and bifhop’s fee of 
‘France, in the territory of Auvergne, 
and province of Lyoncis, about feventy - 
five miles weft of Lyons: eaft longitude 
3° 20’, and north latitude 45° 42’. 
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CLERODENDRUM, in botany, a genus 
of the didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of 
plants, the flower of which confifts of 
only one petal, with a flender and long 
tube ; its upper lip is concave, ereét, ob- . 
tufe, and divided into two fegments ; 
and the under lip, being of the length of 
the upper, is divided into three reflex and 
obtulfe fegments: the fruit is a roundifh 
drupe; and the feed is roundifh and 
fingle. 

CLEROMANCY, wang xarecz, a fort of 
divination performed by throwing lots, 
which were generally black and white 
beans, little clods of earth, or pebbles ; 
alfo dice, or fuch like things, diftinguith- 
ed by certain charaéters. They caft the 
lots into a veffel, and having made fup- 
plication to the gods to direct them, drew 
them out, and, according to the cha- 
raéters, conjectured what fhould happen 

“tothem. | ; > 

CLERUS, a CLERK. See the article 
CLERK. es 

CLETHRA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five roundifh, 
oblong, recto-patent petals, twice the 
length of the cup, and broadeft towards 
their extremities: the fruit is a roundifh 
capfule inclofed in. a cup, and formed of 
three valves, containing: three cells: the 
feeds are numerous and angular. f 

CLEVES, or CLEF, the. capital of the 
dutchy of Cleve, in the circle of Wef- 
phalia, in» Germany, fituated near the 
weftern {hore of the river, Rhine: eat 
long. 5° 36’, and north lat. 51° 40’. 

It is’ fubject to the king of Pruffia. 

CLEVELAND, a diftri&. in the north- 
riding of Yorkthire, from which the 
noble family of Fitzroy takes the title of 
duke. eran 

CLEW of a fail, in naval affairs, is the 
lower corner of it, to which are made fat 
the fheets andtacks : a {quare fail hath no 
clew, , Svchattg 
A fail with a great clew, is one witha 
great goaring or floping down. ‘To fpread 
a clew,. is {aid of a thip that has a very 
long yard, and therefore has much can- 
vas in her fail. ay RR 

CLEW*GARNET, a rope made faft to the 
clew of the fail, and running from thence 
to the block, teized to the middle of the 
main and fore-yard, which, in furling, 
hales up the clew of the fail clofe to the 
middle of the yard. 

CLEW-=LINE, the fame to the top-fails, top- 
gallant fails, and fprit-fails, that the 

clew- 


en ree}. sens 


clew-garnet is to the main-fail and fore- 
fail, and has the fame ule. 


In a guft of wind, when the top-fail is. 


to be taken in, it is ufual firft to hale 
home the lee clew of the fail, whereby it 
becomes eafier to take in the fail. 
CLIENT, cliens, among the Romans, a 
citizen who put himfelf under the pro- 
te&tion of fome great man, who, in re- 
f{peét of that relation, was called patron. 
his patron affitted his client with his 
protection, intereft, and goods; and the 
client gave his vote for his patron, when 
he fought any office for himfelf or his 
friends. Clients owed refpe&t to their 
patrons, as thefe owed them their pro- 
teétion. 
The right of patronage was appointed 
by Romulus, to unite the rich and poor 
together in fuch a manner, as that one 
might live without contempt, and the 
other without envy ; but the condition 
of a client, in courfe of time, became 
little elfe but a moderate flavery, 
CLIENT is now ufed for a party ina law- 
fuit, who has turned over his caufe into 
the hands of a counfellor or folicitor. 
CLIFF, or CLeF, in mufic. See CLEF. 
CLIFFORTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
dioecia-icofandria clafs of plants: it has 
no corolla; the calyx of the female flower 
is compofed of three leaves, and is fituated 
upon the germen ; the ftyles are two, fi- 
liform, long, and plumofe; the fruit is 
an oblong roundifh capfule, containing 
two ceils, in each of which :there is a 
fingle feed, of a round or cylindrical 


fhape. 

CLIMACTERIC, annus climafericus, 
among phyficians and natural hiftorians, 
a critical year in a perfon’s life, in which 

he is fuppofed to ftand in great danger of 
death, 

According to fome, every feventh year is 
a climaéteric ; but others allow only thofe 
years produced by multiplying 7, by the 
odd number 3, 5, 7, and 9, to be cli- 
maéterical. ‘Thefe years, they fay, bring 
with shem fome remarkable change with 
refpect to health, life, or fortune; the 
grand climatteric is the fixty-third year ; 
but fome, making two, add to this the 
eighty-firft; the other remarkable climac- 
terics are the feventh, twenty-firft, thirty - 
‘fifth, forty-ninth, and fifty-fixth. The 
credit of climagteric years can anly be fup- 


ported by the de&trine of numbers intro- 
duced by Pythagoras ; though many emi- 
nent men, both among the antients and 


moderns, appear to have had great faith 
m if, 


CLIMATE, in geography, a fpace upon 


the furface of the terveftrial globe, con- 
tained between two parallels, and fo far 
diftant from each other, that the longeft 
day in one differs half an hour from the 
longeft day in the other parallel. 

The difference of climates arifes from the 
different inclination or obliquity of the 
fphere: the antients took the parallel 
wherein the length of the longeft day is 
twelve hours and three quarters for the 
beginning of the firit climate: as te thofe 
parts that are nearer to the equator than 
that parallel, they were not accounted to 
be in any climate, either becaufe they 
may, in a loofe and general fenfe, be 
confidered as being in a right fphere, 
though, ftriétly fpeaking, only the parts 
under the equator are fo; or becaufe 
they were thought to be uninhabited by 
reafon of the-heat, and were’ befides un- 
known. ‘The antients, confidering the 
diverfity thereis in the rifing and fetting 
of the heavenly bodies, efpecially the fun, 
and, in confequence thereof, the diffe- 
rence in the length of the days and nights 
in different places, divided as much of 
the earth as was known to them, into cli- 
mates ; and inftead of the method now 
in ufe, of fetting down the latitude of 
places in degrees, they contented them- 
felves with faying in what climate the 
place under confideration was fituated. 
According to them, therefore, what they 
judged the habitable part of the northern 
hemifphere was divided into feven cli- 
mates,to which the like number of fouthern 
ones correfponded. 

A parallel is faid to pafs through the 
middle of a climate, when the longeft 
day in that parallel differs a quarter of an — 
hour from the longeft day in either of the 
extreme parallels that bound the climate: — 
this parallel does not divide the climate 
into two equal parts, but the part neareft 
to the equator is larger than the other, be- — 
caufe the farther we go from the equator, — 
the lefs increafe of latitude will be fuffici- 
ent to increafe the length of the longeft 
day a quarter of an hour, 
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A Table of CLiMaTEs according to Ricciolus, wlierein the effects of refra&tion are 
allowed for. 
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Some of the moderns reckon the diffe- 
rent climates by the increafe of half an 
hour in the length of the longeft day, be- 
ginning at the equator, and going on till 
they come to the polar circle towards the 
pole ; they then count the climates by the 
increafe of a whole natural day, in the 
length of the longeft day, till they come 
to a parallel, under which the day is of 
the length of fifteen natural days, or half 
a month; from this parallel they pro- 
ceed to reckon the climates by the in- 
creafe of half or whole months, in the ar- 
tificial day, till they come to the pole it- 
felf, under which the length of the day 
is fx months. Thofe between the equa- 
tor and the polar circles, are called hour 
climatts; and thofe between the polar 
circles and the poles, month climates. 
Vulgarly the term climate is beftowed on 
any country or region differing from one 
another, either in refpeét of the feafons, 
the quality of the foil, or even the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, without any re- 
gard to the length of the longeft day. 

CLIMAX, or GRADATION, in rhetoric, a 
figure wherein the word or expreffion 
which ends the firft member of a period 
begins the fecond, and fo on; fo that 
every member will make a diftin® fen- 
tence, taking its rife from the next fore- 
going, till the argument and period be 
beautifully finifhed: or in the terms of 
the {chools, *tis when the word or ex- 
preflion, which was predicate in the firft 
member of a period, is fubjeét to alfe- 

Vou; I, 


cond, and fo on, till the argument and 
period be brought to a noble conclufion 5 
as in the following gradation of Dr, 
Tillotfon, ‘« After we have pratifed 
** good actions a while, they become 
** eafy ; and when they are ealy, we be- 
** gin to take pleafure in them; and 
‘© when they pleafe vs, we do them fre« 
* quently; and by frequency of aéts, a 
‘© thing grows into a habit; and con- 
‘¢ firmed habit is a fecond kind of na- 
“< ture; and fo far as any thing is natu- 
“¢ yal, fo far it is neceflary, and we can 
*‘ hardly do otherwife; nay, we do it 
“¢ many times, when we do not think 
Le a 

CLINCH, in the fea-language, that part 
of a cable which is bended about the ring 
of the anchor, and then feized, or made 
faft. 


CLINCHING, in the fea-language, a kind 


of flight caulking ufed at fea, in a prof- 
pect of foul weather, about the pofts + it 
confifts in driving a little oakum into their 
feams, to prevent the water's coming in 
at them. 


CLINIC, a term applied by the antient 


church-hiftorians, to thofe who received 
baptifm on their death bed. 
It was the doétrine of many of the fa- 
thers, that baptifm wafhed away all pre- 
vious fins, and that there was no at- 
tonement for fins committed after bap- 
tim. On this account many deferred 
that facrament till they were arrived at 
the laft tage of life, and were pretty fafe 
4M fiom 
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from the danger of finning any more. 

CLinic, in a modern fenfe, is feldom ufed 
but for a quack, or rather for an empi= 
rical nurfe, who pretends to have learned 
the art of curing difeafes by attending on 
the fick. 

CLINIC MEDICINE, medicina clinica, was 
particularly nfed for the method of vifit- 
ing and treating fick perfons im bed, for 
the more exagt difcovery of all the fymp- 
toms of their difeafe. 

CLINOIDES, in anatomy, are four {mall 
proceffes in the infide of the os fphenoides, 
forming a cavity called fella turcica, in 
the middle of that bone in which lies the 
glandula pituitaria. 

CLINOPODIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia-gymnofpermia clafs of 
plants, whofe corolla confilts of one rin- 
gent petal: it has no pericarpium ; the 
cup is contraéted at the neck, gibbous at 
the belly, and contains four roundifh 
feeds. 

CLITORIA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants: the 
flower is papilionaceous : the vexillum is 
very large, patent, and plicatile: the 
alz are oblong and obtufe, and fhorter 

‘than the vexillum: the carina is fhorter 
than the ale, and is roundifh and hook- 
ed: the fruit is avery long pod, com- 
preffed, having one cell and two valves ; 

the feeds are numerous, and kidney- 
thaped. ; 

CLITORIS, or as fome call it, mentula 
muliebris, in anatomy, a part of the ex- 
ternal female pudenda, fituated at the 
angle which the nymphz form with each 
other, 

Its common flate is to be almoft entirely 
buried under the {kin or prepuce. Its 
general fize is that of the uvula, or fcarce 
fo much : its fhape much refembles the 

Sai of that part, yet it fometimes is 

ound of an extraordinary bignefs, as 
large as. the penis; but even in this cafe, 
it hasno urethra, Jt hasa glans or apex 
as the penis has, but this is not perforat- 
ed. It is ufually covered with a foetid 
matter, like that of the glans of the penis. 
The prepuce covering the glans of the 
clitoris, is formed of the cutis of the pu- 
dendum, and furnifhed with nervous 
papille: hence it is of exquifite fenGbili- 
ty to the touch. It has alfo a Jigament, 
by which it is conneéted to the offa pubis, 
in the fame manner as the penis is in 
men. Its ufe' is to produce a tittilation in 
the coitus, and to encrea(e the pleafure, 
CLOACA, in roman antiquity, the com- 


mon fewer, by which the filth of the cify 
of Rome was carried away, 

It was built with great ftones, in the 
form of an arch, fo well faftened and ce~ 
mented together, that the continual run- 
ning of water and filth had not damaged 
it in the fpace of 700 years. There were 
many finks in the city, which all fell into 
this common fewer ; and the officers ap- 
pointed to take care of this work, and 
to fee it repaired, were called curatores 
cloacarum urbis. 


CLOACA, in comparative anatomy, imports 


the canal in birds, through which the egg 
deicends from the ovary in its exit. 


CLOATHED, in the fea-language. A 


matt is faid to be cloathed, when the fail 
is fu long as to reach down to the grate 
ings of the hatches, fo that no wind can 
blow below the fail. 


CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, | 


ferving to meafure time. 
The invention of clocks is attributed to | 
Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, wha 
lived in the time of Lotharius: others | 
afcribe it to Boétius, about the year sro: | 
be that as it will, it is certain that the 
art of making clocks, fuch as are now in | 
ufe, was either firft invented, or at leaft — 
retrieved in Germany. about 230 years 
ago; and the invention of pendulum 
clocks, fo late as the laft age, is difputed 
between Huygens and Galileo. 
Principles of CLock and WaTcH work. 
In all automata, or machines of clock- 
work, there isa natural agent, or principle © 
of motion, which, by aéting on one part, 
gives motion to that and all the other 
parts depending upon it, and confequent- 
ly becomes the primum mobile, or firft 
mover, to the whole machine. 
In common clocks and watches, this is 
of two forts, viz, a {pring or a weight ; 
either of which may be made to a& with 
any determinate force: the fpring, by 
its elafticity; and the weight, by its gra- 
vity. In thefe machines this force is re- 
quired to be fuch as will overcome the — 
vis inertia, and friftion, of all the parts 
in motion, which in watches is very in- _ 
confiderable, but in clocks is much. great- 
er, and that in proportion as they are 
more compounded. 
The manner that a weight ad@s upon the 
cylinder, about which thé fine or cord 
(to which it hangs) is wound, is éafy to 
be underftood by all: but the action of 
the fpring coiled up within the cylindric 
barrel, or box of a clock or watch, is 
fomewhat more nice and myfterious; 
and 
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and the manner how it acts upon the 
fufee always with an equal force, by 
means of the chain and the proper figure 
of the fufee, for that purpofe, is next to 
be explained. 

The chain being fixed at one end of the 
fufee, and at the other to the barrel ; 
when the machine is winding up, the 
fufee is turned round, and of courfe the 
barrel; on the infide of which is fixed 


’ one end of the fpring, the other end be- 


ing fixed to an immovable axis in the 
center. As the barrel moves round, it 
coils the {pring feveral times about the 
axis, thereby encreafing its elaftic force to 
a proper degree: all this while the chain 
is drawn off the barrel upon the fufee, 
and then when the inftrument is wound 
up, the {pring, by its elaltic force endea- 
vouring conftantly to unbend itfelf, a&s 
upon the barrel, by carrying it round, by 


which the chain is drawn off from the 


fufee ; and thus turns the fufee, and con- 
fequently the whole machinery. 

Now, as the fpring unbends itfelf by de- 
grees, its elaftic force, by which it affects 
the fufee, will gradually decreafe; and 
therefore, unlefs there were fome mecha- 
nical contrivance in the figure of the fu- 
perficies of the fufee, to caule, that as the 
{pring grows weak, the chain fhall be re- 
moved farther from thé center of the fu- 
fee, fo that what is loft in the {pring’s 
elafticity, is gained in the length of the 
lever: were it not for this contrivance, 
the fpring’s force would always be un- 
equal upon the fufee, and thus would 
turn the fufee, and confequently the whole 
machinery unequally. All which is re- 
medied by the conical figure of the fulee. 
The fufee being acted upon, or put in 
motion, by an uniform force, the great 
wheel, which is fixed to it, is put into 
motion, and that drives the pinion of the 
center-wheel, which center wheel drives 
the pinion of the third wheel, and this 
drives the pinion of the contrate wheel, 
and this the pinion of the balance-wheel, 
which plies the two pallets on the axis 
of the balance, and keeps the balance in 
motion, 

The balance in a watch is inftead of the 
pendulum ia a clock, both ferving to 
govern the-~notion of the whole machi- 
nery.. Yo this balance is fixed a {mall 
fteel {piral {pring, which regulates the 
motions thereof, and makes it equable ; 
whence ithasitsname of regulator. 
When the watch is wound up, the chain 
from the foring exerts a force upon the 
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fufee, which gives motion to all the parts 
of the machine, in the following manner ; 
as will be ealy to underftand, when the 
number of teeth in each wheel, and leaves 
in the pinions which they drive, are {peci- 
fied, and thefe in modern thirty-hour 
watches are as follows. : 


Teeth, Leaves, 
Great wheel 48 12 
Center-wheel 54. 6 
Third wheel 84 6 
Contrate wheel «8 6 
Balance-whee! 15 2 pallets. 


Hence it is eafy to conceive how often 
any one wheel moves round in the time 
of one revolution of that which drives its 
Thus the great wheel on the fufee, hav- 
ing forty-eight teeth, and driving the 
center-wheel by a pinion of twelve, muft 
caufe the center-wheel to move round 
four times in one turn of the fufee, and 
fo for all the reft, as follows, 
12)48(q4—turns of the center 
6)54(g—=turns of the third 
6}48(8=tuis of the contrate 
6)48(8=turns of the balance 
Whence it follows, that the turns of each 
of thefe wheels refpedtively, in one turn 
of the fufee, will be had by multiplying 
thofe feveral quotients together fucceffive- 
ly as follows, . 


wheal, 


15.2 cfulee wheel 
' 4XI= 4 fs | center-wheel 
9X4X1I= 36 be third wheel 
8X9X4xX1= 288 5 J contratewheel ~ 
8x8 x 9x4Xx1=23044 {4 Ubalance wheel - 


See the article Beats of a qwatch. 


But all that has been hitherto faid, thews 
only the minutes of an hour, ‘and feconds 


or quarter feconds of a minute, for no- 
thing has been yer mente relating to 
the mechanifm for fhewing the hour of 
the day. This part of the work lies con= 
cealed from fight, between the upp 
of the watch-frame and the d 
“In this work, ABC (flat 
N°. 1.) is the uppermo e of 
fiame-plate, as it appears n detached 
from the dial-plate: the middle of this 
plate is perforated with a hole, re- 
ceiving that end of the arbor of the 
center-wheel, which carries the mi« 
nute-hand ; near the plate is fixed a 
pinion @b of ten teeth: this is called 
the pinion of report; it drives a wheel 
cd of forty teeth; this wheel cd care 
ries a pinion ef of. twelve teeth; and 
this diives a wheel gh with thirty -fix 
teeth. 
4Ma Ag 
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As in the body of the watch the wheels 
every where divide the pinions, here, on 
the contrary, the pinions divide the 
wheels, and by that means decreafe the 
motion, which is here neceflary ; for the 
hour-hand, which is carried on a focket 
fixed on the wheel gh, is required to 
move but once round, while the pinion 
ab moves twelve times round. To this 
end the motion of the wheel cd is } of 
the pinion ab: again, while the wheel 
cd, ov the pinion ef, goes once round, 
it turns the wheel gdebut 4 part round ; 
confequently the motion of g b is but 3 
of £ of the motion of a6; but+of =54, 
that is, the hour-wheel g/ moves once 
sound in the time that the pinion of ree 
port, on the arbor of the center or minute- 
wheel, makes twelve revolutions, as re- 
quired, 


Having thus fhewn the nature and me- ~ 


chanifm of a watch, the ftructure of that 
part of a clock which is concerned in 
’ fhewing the time, will eafily be under- 
ftood.” 
‘The mechanifm of a clock confifts of two 
-parts, one to fhew the time, the other to 
report it, by ftriking the hour upon a bell. 
Each partis aCtuated or moved by weights, 
as in common clocks; or by fprings in- 
cluded in boxes or barrels, as that repre- 
fented by A. (ibid. N°, 2:) This eylin- 
der moves the fufee B, and the great 
wheel C (to which itis fixed) by the Jine 
or cord that goes round each, and an{wers 
to the chain of the watch. 
The method of calculating is here much 
the fame as before: for, fuppofe the great 
wheel C goes round onte in twelve hours, 
then if it be a royal pendulum-clock, 
{winging fedends, we have 60X 60x 12 
43200 fetonds or beats, in one turn 
of the great wheel. But becaufe there 
are 60 {wings or feconds in one minute, 
and the feconds are fhewn by an index 
on thevend. of the arbor of the fwing 
wheel, which in thofe clocks is in an 
horizontal pofition; therefore, it is nee 
ceflary that the fwing wheel fhould have 
thirty teeth, whence 60)43200(=720, 
the number to be broken into quotients 
for finding the number of teeth for the 
other wheels and pinions, as before. 
In {pring clocks, the difpofition of the 
wheels in the watch-part is fuch as is 
"here reprefented in the figure, where the 
fwing wheel F is in an horizontal pofi- 
tion, the feconds not being fhewn there 
by an index, as is done in the large pen- 
duium clocks. Whence in thefe clocks,the 
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wheels are difpofed ina different manner, 
as reprefented in N°. 3. ibid. where C is 
the great wheel, D the center or minute- 
wheel, both as before; but the contrate 
wheel E is placed on one fide, and F the 
{wing wheei is placed with its center in 
the fame perpendicular line GH, with 
the minute wheel, and with its plane per- 
pendicular to the horizon, as are all the 
others. ‘Thus the minute and hour- 
hands turn on the end of the arbor of 
the minute-wheel at a, and the fecond 
hand on the arbor of the {wing-wheele 
at b, 
With regard to the machinery of the 
ftriking part of a clock, it is to be ob- 
ferved that, as in the watch part, the pri- 
mum mobile is a Jarge fpring, in the 
fpring-barrel G, (ibid. N°, 2.) but in long 
pendulums, itis a weight. Thus, by its 
cord and fufee, it moves the great wheel 
H; that gives motion to the pin-wheel I ; 
that continues it to the detent or hoop- 
whee] K, and that to the warning-wheel 
L, which at lalt is {pent on the flying 
pinion Q; this carries the fly or fan ; 
and by its great velocity it meets with 
much refiftance from the air it ftrikes, 
and by this means bridles the rapidity of 
the clock’s motion, and renders it equa- 
ble. All thefe wheels are quiefcent, unlefs 
when at the beginning of each hour, the 
detent O is lifted up, by which means the 
work is unlocked, and the whole put in- 
to motion, by means of the {pring in 
the box G. During this motion the 


the tail of the hammer T, and carrying 
it upwards, removes the head of the 
hammer S from the bell R; then being 
let go by the pin, it is made by a flrong 
{pring to give a forcible ftroke upon the 
bell, and this is reported as often as the 
hour requires, by means of a contrivance 
in another part. This confifts of move- 
able wheels and feveral leaves and other 
parts which cannot be underftood by a 
bare defcription, or even a reprefentation 
in a draught, fo well as any perfon may 
have any idea of by taking off the face or 
dial-plate of a late-made eight-day clock 5 
for within twenty years paft, great im- 
provements have been made in this part 
of the mechanifm. 

To the invention of Mr. Maurice 
Wheeler, we owe the curious contri- 
vance of a clock defcending on an in- 
clined plane, the theory of which is very 
curious, and may be feen in N°. 161 of 
the Philofophical Tranfaions ; ast 5 
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elock itfelf may be feen in don Saltero’s 
coffee-houfe at Chelfea. How a clock 
may be made to afcend on an inclined 
plane, has been the contrivance of M. 
de Gennes. See Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, N°. 140. 

Water Crock, clepfydra. 
CLEPSYDRA, 


See the article 


CLOGHER, a city and bifhop’s fee of Ire~ 


land, in the county of Tyrone, and pro- 
vince of U}fter, fituated twelve miles welt 
of Armagh ; weft longitude 7° 30’, north 
latitude 54° x6’. 
CLOGS, a kind of wooden pattens with- 
out rings, 
The term clogs is alfo ufed for pieces of 
wood faftened about the necks or legs of 
beafts, to prevent their running away. 
CLOISTER, c¢lauftrum, an habitation fur- 
rounded with walls, and inhabited by re- 
ligious. 
In a more general fenfe it is ufed for 
a monaftery of religious of either fex, 
In the firft {enfe, it is the principal part 
of a regular monattery, being a fquare 
furrounded with walls or buildings. It 
is commonly placed between the church, 
the chapterehoufe, and refectory, under- 
neath the dormitory. 
The cloifters, in antient monafteries, 
ferved for feveral purpofes: it was here 
the monks held their le&tures; the lec- 
tures of morality at the north fide, next 
the church; the {chool on the weft; and 
the chapter on the eaft: fpiritual medi- 
tations, &c. being referved tor the church, 
CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird is 
drawn in a coat of arms with its wings 
clofe down about it (7. ¢. not difplayed) 
and in a ftanding pofture, they blazon it 
by this word clofe ; but if it be flying, 
they call it volant. See VOLANT. 
CLOose behind, in the manege, a horfe whofe 
hoofs come too clofe together : fuch horfes 
are commonly good ones. 
To clofe a paflade juftly, is when the 
horfe ends the paflade with a demivolt in 
good order, well narrowed and round- 
ed, and terminating upon the fame line 
upon which he parted, fo that he is ftill 
in a condition to part from the hand 
handfomely, at the very lait time or mo- 
tion of his demivolt. 
CLOSE, in mufic. See CADENCE, 
CLOSE-PIELD. See the article FIELD, 
CLOSE-FIGHTS, in the {ea language, fuch 
bulk-heads as are in a‘clofe fight put up 
fore and aft in a fhip, for the men to 
fiand behind them fecure, and fire upon 
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the enemy 3; and if the fhip is boarded, ta 
fecure and clear the decks. 

CLOSE-FIRE. See REVERBERATION. 

Pound CLOSE. Seethe article Pounp. 

CLOSE-QUARTERS. See QUARTERS. 

CLOSET, in building, denotes a very fmall 
room, generally without any chimney : 
it is efteemed one great improvement of 
our modern architeéts. 

CLOSET, in heraldry, denotes the half of a 
bar. See the article Bar. 

Clerk of the CLosET, a chaplain who affifts 
the king in his private devotions. 

CLOSH, an unlawful game forbi den by 
ftat, 14. Edward IV. cap, 3 and 33. and 
Henry VIII. cap. 9. It is {aid to have 
been much the fame with our nines 
pins. 

CLOT-BIRD, the fame with the oenanthe 
of ornithologifts. See OENANTHE. 

CLOTH, in commerce, a manufacture 
made of wool wove on the loom. 
The term is applicable alfo to other mae 
nufactures made of bemp, flax, &c. but 
in a more particular fenfe it implies the 
web or tiffue of woolen threads inter- 
woven, fome whereof, called the warp, 
are extended in length from one end of 
the piece to the other: the reft, called 
the woof, difpofed acrofs the firft, or 
breadth- wife of the piece. 
Cloths are of divers qualities, fine or 
coarfe. The goodnefs of cloth, according 
to fome, confifts in the following particu- 
lars. x, That the wool be of a good 
quality, and well dreffed. 2. It mut 
be equally {pun, carefully obferving that 
the thread of the warp be finer and better 
twifted than that of the woof. 3, The 
cloth muft be well wrought and beaten 
on the loom, fo as to be every where 
equally compact.’ 4, The wool mutt not 
be finer at one end of the piece than in 
the reft. 5. The lifts mutt be fufficientl 
ftrong, of the fame length with the ftuff, © 
and muft confit of good wool, hair, or 
oftrich-feathers; or, what is {till better, 
of danithdog’s hair. 6. The cloth mutt 
be free from knots, and other imperfece 
tions, 7. It muft be well {coured with 
fuller’s earth, well fulled with the be& 
white foap, and afterwards wathed in 
clear water, 8. The hair or nap m 
be well drawn out with the teazel, with- 
out being too much opened, 9, It muft — 
be fhorn clofe without making it thread- _ 
bare. 10. It muft bewell dried. s1. It 
mutt not-be tenter-firetched, to force it 
to its jut dimenfions, 42. It muft be 

prefled 


CLO 
. pane cold, not hot preffed, the latter 


eing very injurious to woolen cloth. 

Manufafuring of white cloths which are 

intended for dying. 

The beft wool for the manufafuring of 
cloths are thofe of England and Spain, 
efpecially thofe of Lincolnfhire and Se- 
govia. To ule thofe wools to the belt 
advantage, they mutt be feoured, by put- 
ting them into a liquor fomewhat more 
than lukewarm, compofed of three parts 
fair water, and one of urine. After the 
wool has continued long enough in the 
liquor to foak, and diffolve the greafe, it 
is drained and well wafhed in running 
water. When it feels dry, and has no 
fmell but the natural one of the fheep, it 
is faid to be duly fcoured. 
After this it is hung to dry in the fhade, 
the heat of the fun making it harfh and 
inflexible: when dry, it is beat with 
rods upon hurdles of wood, or on cords, 
to cleanfe it from duft, and the groffer 
filth ; the more it is thus beat and cleanf- 
ed, the fofter it becomes, and the better 
for {pinning. Afier beating, it mult be 
well picked, to free it from the reft of the 
filth that had efcaped the rods. 

- Jt is now in a proper condition to be o1l- 
ed, and carded on large iron cards, pla- 
ced flopewife. Olive oil is efleemed the 
belt for this purpofe: one fifth of which 
fhould be ufed for the wool intended for 
the woof, and a ninth for that defigned 
for the warp. After the wool has been 
well oiled, it is given to the fpinners, 
who firft- card it on the knee with the 
fmall fine cards, and then {pin it on the 

—wheél, obferving to make the thread of 
the warp {maller by one third than that 
of the woof, and much compatter 
twifted. 

‘The thread thus fpun, reeled, and made 
into fkeins, that deligned for the woof 
is wound on little tubes, pieces of paper, 
or rufhes, fo difpofed, as that they may 
be eafily put in the eye of the fhutrle. 
That for the warp is wound on a kind of 
large wooden bobbins, to difpofe it for 
warping. When warped, it is {tiffened 
with fize, the belt of which is that made 
of fhreds of parchment, and when dry, 
js given to the weavers, who mount it on 
the loom. 

“The warp thus mounted, the weavers, 
who are two to each loom, one on each 
fide, tread alternately on the treddle, 
firft on the right ftep, and then on the 
left, which rayfes and lowers the threads 
ef the warp equally; between which 
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they throw tranfverfely the fhuttle from 
the one to the other: and every time 
that the fhuttle is thus thrown, and a 
thread of the woof inferted within the 
warp, they firike it conjun@ly with the 
fame frame, wherein is fattened the comb 
orreed, between whofe teeth the threads 
of the warp are pafled, repeating the 
ftroke as often as is neceflary. 
‘The weavers having continued their work 
till the whole warp is filled with the woof, 
the cloth is finifhed; it is then taken off 
the loom by unrolling it from the beam 
whereon it had been rolled in proportion 
as it was wove; and now given to be 
cleanfed of the knots, ends of threads, 
ftraws, and other filth, which is done 
with iron-nippers. ; 
In this condition it is carried to the ful- 
Jery, fo be {coured with urine, or a kind 
of potter’s clay, well fteeped in water, 
put along with the cloth in the trough 
wherein it is fulled. ‘The cloth being 
again cleared from the earth or urine, is 
returned tothe former hands to have the 
leffer filth, fmall ftraws, &c. taken off 
as before: then it is returned to the fuller 
to be beat.and fulled with hot water, 
wherein a fuitable.quantity of foap has 
been diflolved ; after fulling, it is taken 
cut to be fmoethed, or pulled by the lifts 
lengthwife, to take out the wrinkles, cre- 
vices, @c. 
The finoothing is repeated every two 
hours, till the fulling be finifhed, and the 
cloth brought to its proper breadth: af- 
ter which it is wafhed in clear water, to 
purge it of the foap, and given wet to 
the carders to raife the hair or nap on 
the right fide with the thiftle or weed, 
After this preparation, the cloth-worker 
takes the cloth, and gives it its firft cut or 
fheering: then the carders relume it, and 
afier wetting, give it as many more 
courfes with the teazle, as the quality of 
the ftuff requires, always obierying to 
begin againft the grain of the hair, and 
to end with it; as «! to begin witha 
{moother thiflle, proceeding ftiil with one 
farper and fharper, as far as the fixth 
degree. 
After thefe operations, the cloth being 
dried, is returned to the cloth. worker, 
who fheers it a fecond time, and re- 
turns it to the carders, who repeat their 
operation as before, till the nap be well 
ranged on the furface of the cloth, from 
oné end of the piece to the other. 
The cloth thus wove, fcoured, napped 
and fhorn, is fent to the dyer ; when 
dyed, 


Ciki'O 


dyed, "tis wafhed in fair water, and the 


worker takes it again wet as it is, lays . 


the nap with a brufh on the table, and 


hangs it on the tenters, where it is . 


firetched both in length and breadth fuf- 
ficiently to fmooth it, fet it fquare, and 
bring. it to its proper dimenfions, with- 
out ftraining it too much; obferving to 
brush it afrefh, the way of the nap, while 
a little moift, on the tenters, 
When quite dry, the cloth is taken off 
the tenters and brufhed again on the table, 
to finifh the laying of the nap; after 
which it is folded, and laid cold undera 
prefs, to make it perfectly fmooth and 
even, and give it a glols. 
Laftly, the cloth being taken out of the 
prefs, and the papers, @c. for glofling it 
removed, it is in a condition for fale or 
ufe, 
With regard to the manufacture of mixt 
‘cloths, or thofe wherein the wools are 
firft dyed, and then mixt, fpun and wove 
of the colours intended, the procefs, ex- 
cept what relates to the colour, is moftly 
the fame with that juft reprefented. 
CLOUD, in phyfiology, a collection of va- 
pours fufpended in the atmofphere ; be- 
ing a congeries chiefly of watry particles, 
drawn up from the fea and land by the 
folar or fubterraneous heat, or both, in 
vapour: though fome attribute ‘the rife 
of thé vapours to electricity. See the ar- 
ticle ELECTRICITY. 
If the water that is floating about in the 
air mounts higher and higher, its par- 
ticles at length arrive in places fo far 
above the .earth, that they are not any 
longer much united together, but reced- 
ing from each other, they do not contti- 
tute water, but only the elements of it: 
‘yet when thofe elements, of water come 
to defcend from the upper regions, and 
are contracted into {mailer fpaces, where 
they affociate together and become water, 
they then form clouds; their denfity. is 
_firft augmented, fo as to render them 
opaque enough tg reflect the fun’s light, 
and become vifible ; and their (pecific 
gravity being increafed, makes them de- 
{eend in rain, 
Clouds, befides their ufe; when they de= 
fcend in fhowers, are of fervice while 
‘ fufpended in the atmofphere, as they help 
to mitigate the exceflive heat of the tor- 
rid zone, and {creen it from the beams ef 
the fun, efpecially when in the zenith. 
See Vapour and ATMOSPHERE. 
Boerhaave is of opinion, that (nowy or 
icy clouds are frequently fo difpofed. in 
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the atmofphere, as-to form refle&ing fpé- 
culums; from whence the fun’s rays be« 
ing repelled, and colleéted in valt focufes, 
occafion the many deftrudctive effects at- 
tributed to the bad ftate of the air. 
“CLOUDBERRY, in botany, the engliffy 
name of the chamemorus, a {pecies of 
rubus. See the article RuBus. 

CLOVE-TREE, in botany, the englifh 
name of the caryophyllus aromaticus of 
botanifts, See CARYOPHYLLUS, 

CLovE, aterm ufed in weights of wool. 
Seven pounds make a clove. 

In Effex, eight pounds of cheefe and but- 
ter go to the clove. 

CLOVER-crass is efteemed the principal 
of grafs, on account of its excellency for 
feeding cattle. The beft feed is like that 
of muftard, only it is rather oblong than 
round, of a greenifh yellow colour, and 
fome of it a little reddifh. A rich, ight, 
dry land, is the moft proper for it. 

CLOUGH, or DRauGHT, among traders, 
an allowance of two pounds to every 
three hundred weight, for the turn of 
the fcale, that the commodity may held 
out when fold by retail. 

CLOUTS, in military affairs, are thin 
plates of iron nailed on that part of the 
axletree of a gun’s carriage, which comes 
through the nave, through which the) 
linf-pin_ goes. B , 

CLOYED, in the fea-language, is faid of. - 
a great gun, the touch-hole of which. is 
ftopped up. . | 4 ; 

CLOYNE, acity and bifhop’s fee of Ire- 

_ land, in the county of Cork, and pro- _ 
vince of Munfter, about fifteen miles eaft - 
of Cork : weit long. 8°, north lat. 52° 40/.) 

CLUPEA, in ichthyology,; a genus of ma- 
lacopterygious fifhes, the, charaéters of 
which are thefe : the branchioftege mem - 
brane contains eight fmall bones; and- 
the abdomen is acute and ferrated. 

To this genus belong the herring, thad, 
anchovy, and fprat. See the articles 
Herrino, SHap} &e, 2 ae 

CLUSIA, in botany, a genus of the poly- _ 
andria-monogynia clals of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of five large, 

_roundifh, patent, concave petals: the 
fruit is an ovated capfule, with fix fur- 
rows, baving fix valves and fix cells, 
containing numerous ovated feeds, cover- 
ed with a pulp. sit 

CLUTIA, in botany, a genus of the dio- 
ecia-gynandria clafs of plants, the male 
flower of which confifts of five patent, 
cordated petals: the female. flower has . 
-perfiflent petals, as ia the male : the. fruit 

Lis 


} adie Drs, 


Ce Fe: 
is a globofe, fcabrous capfule, with fix 
furrows, and three cells, containing foli- 
tary, roundifh, clear feeds, 

CLYDE, a river of Scotland, which, arif- 
ing ‘» Annandale, runs north-weit by 
Lanerk, Hamilton, and Glafgow, and 
falis into the frith of Clyde, over-againtt 
the ifle of Bute. 

CLYPEOLA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia-filiculo/a clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confiits of four petals of 
the form of a crofs: the fruit is an orbi- 
culated, plano-compref{,4, erect pod, with 
two valves, containing orbiculated feeds 
in the center of the pericarpium. 

CLYPEUS, or CLypruM, a thield or 
buckler. See the article SHIELD. 

CLYSSUS, in chemiftry, an extract pre- 
pared not from one but feveral bodies 
mixt together: and among the moderns, 
the term is applied to feveral extracts pro- 
cured from the fame body, and then mix- 
ed together. Thus, if from wormwood 
we draw the water, {pirit, oil, falt, and 


tin&ture, and according to the rules of ~ 


act re-unite thefe into a mafs compound- 
ed of them ail, and containing the joint 
virtues of all, we have a clyffus of worm- 
wood, To this clas are reducible many 


‘the more curious fapas, and an infiaite 
mber of others. 
CLYSsus of antimony, is a liquor obtained 
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guid fibres of the inteftines, and augrthent 
their impaired periftaltic motion ; to mi-+ 
tigate the fpafms of the inteftinal coats, 
and relax their con(ftricted fibres ; to caufe 
a revulfion downwards in lethargic dif- 
orders, apoplexies, frenzies, and other 
diforders of the head ; to promote labour, 
whiether the foetus be living or dead; and 
to expel the fecundines where they are 
preternaturally detained. 

Clyfters are fometimes ufed to nourifh 
and fupport a patient who can fwallow 
litle or no aliment, by reafon of fome 
impediment in the organs of deglutition, 
In which cafes they may be made of 
broth, milk, ale, and decoétions of bar- 
ley and oats with wine. The Englifh 
introduced a new kind of clyfter, made 
of the fmoke of tobacco, which has been 
ufed by feveral other nations, and ap- 
pears to be of confiderable efficacy when 
other clyfters prove ineffe&tual, and par- 
ticularly in the iliac paffion, and in the 
hernia incarcerata, though it may like- 
wife be ufed in an obftinate conftipation 
or obftruction of the bowels, &c, See 
Heifter’s furgery, and Graffius’s and 
Sawzonius’s differtation upon the fubje@, 
publifhed in the year 1691. 


_ of the nobleft produétions of chemittry, CNEMODACTYLEUS, in anatomy, a 


name by which fome call one of the ex- 
tenfor mufcles of the fingers, See the are 
ticle EXTENSOR. — 


by diftillation from a mixture of anti- CNEORUM, in botany, a genus of the 


’ mony, nitre and fulphur. It is prefcribed 
to feverifh patients, in order to procure 
a grateful acidity to their potions, and to 
fuch as labour under a lofs of appetite, 

CLYSTER, is a liquid remedy to be in- 
jected chiefly at the anus into the larger 
inteftines. 
the bladder of a hog, fheep, or ox, per- 
forated at each end, and having at one 
of the apertures an ivory pipe faftened 
with packthread. But the French, and 
fomenmes the Dutch, ufe a pewter fy- 

- ringe, by which the liquor may be drawn 
in with more eafe and expedition than in 

‘the bladder, and likewife more forcibly 
expelled into the large inteftines, This 
remedy fhould never be adminiftered ei- 


triandria-monogynia clafs of plants : the 
flower confills of three oblong, lanceo- 
lato-linear, concave, ereé&t, deciduous pe- 
tals: the fruit is a dry, globofe, trilobu- 
Jar and trilocular berry, containing foli- 
tary roundifh feeds. 


It is ufually adminiftered by CNICUS, saFFRON-FLOWER, in botany, 


a genus of the fyngenefia-poly gamia-fruf- 
tranea clafs of plants: the compound 
flower is fléfculous, difform, and tubu- 
lous ; the proper hermaphrodite one, in- 
fundibuliform and oblong; and the fe- 
male one of a funnel-form alfo, but flen« 
derer and longer: the calyx of the her- 
maphrodite contains folitary feeds, crown~ 
ed with downs the females prove abor- 
tive. See place XLIV. fig. x. 


ther too hot or too cold, but tepid ; for, COACH, a commodious vehicle for tia- 


either of the former will be injurious to 
the bowels. + 

Clyfters meh A of different ingredi- 
ents, according to the different intentions 
propofed, whether to foften the indurat- 
ed: faeces, correct the acrid, acid and fa- 
line recrements, evacuate the contents of 


the large inteftines, corroborate the lan- 
8 


veliing, fo well known as to need no de- 
fcription. ‘Their invention was owing 
to the French about the reign of Francis 1, 
They have, like other things, been 
brought to their prefent perfection by 
degrees: at prefent they feem to want 
nothing, either with regard to eafe or 
nagditioehdts Lewis XIV. of France, 

made 
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made divers fumptuary laws for reftrain- 
ing the exceflive richnels of coaches, pro- 
hibiting the ufe of gold and filver therein, 
but they have been neglefted. In Eng. 
land, and moft parts of Europe, the 
coaches are drawn by horfes, except 
in Spain, where they ufe mules. Ina 
part of the Eaft, efpeciaily the domi- 
nions of the great mogul, the coaches 
are drawn by oxen: in Denmark, they 
fometimes ufe rein-deer ; but this is ra- 
ther for curiofity than ule. The coach- 
man is ordinarily placed on a (eat raifed 
before the body of the coach; but the 
fpanifh policy has difplaced him in that 
country by a royal ordinance on occafion 
of the duke of Olivarez, who found that 
a very important fecret had been difco- 
vered and revealed by his coachman. 
Since which time the place of the {panifh 
coachman, is the fame with that of the 
french ftage-coachman, and our pof- 
tillion, 
Coaches are diftinguifhed with regard to 
their ftru€ture into coaches, properly fo 
called, landaus, chariots, berlins, ca- 
Jafhes, @c. With regard to the circum- 
ftances of their ufe, we diflinguifh them 
into ftage-coaches and hackney-coaches, 
Hackney coaches, are thofe expofed to 
hire in the ftreets of great cities, at rates 
fixed by authority. In London and Wett- 
minfter, eight hundred. 

Hackney-Coacues are allowed by ftatute, 

and thefe mult be licenfed b§ commif- 
fioners, and pay a duty to the crown. 
Any perfon driving any fuch coach 
without licence, forfeits 51, The fare 
of coaches is 10s, a day, 1s. 6d. for the 
firft hour, and 1s, every hour after; or 
xs. for a mile and four furlongs, and 
1s. 6d. for two miles. 
There are certain places and diftances 
mentioned in the act for the extent of 
the refpe€tive fares, and others rated by 
the commiffioners ; and coachmen reful- 
ing to go for their fare, are liable to 
penalties; as alfo for not having num- 
bers to their coaches, 

Stage-Coacues are thofe appointed for the 
conveyance of travellers from one city or 
town to another. 

COADJUTOR, is properly ufed for a 
prelate joined to another to affitt htm in 
the difcharge of his funétion, and even 

in virtue thereof to fucceed him. 

Coadjutors were formerly appointed by 

kings for archbifhops and bifhops grown 

old, or abfent, and not able to adminifter 
in their diocefe, But the right of appoints 
Vou, I. 
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ing ¢oadjutors in the romith countries, 
is now relerved to the pope alone. The 
popes formerly made a fhameful abufe 
of the coadjutoriest fome they granted 
to children ; others, to people not in or- 
ders; othefs, to perfons at a diftance : 
but the council of Trent tied down the 
pope’s hands, by adding abundance of 
reftriftiens on this article, In nunneries, 
they have coadjutrixes, who are relipi- 
ous nominated to succeed the abbefs, un- 
der pretence of aiding her in the difcharge 
of her office. 

COAGMENTATION, among chemifts, 
is the melting any body by calting in cer- 
tain powders, and afterwards Jetting the 
whole concrete into a folid. 

COAGULATION, in a general fenfe, 

imports a certain change in the ftate of 
any liquor, by means of which, inftead 
of retaining its fluidity, it becomes more 
or lefs coniittent, according to the degree 
of coagulation. 
Apothecaries coagulate fluids in various 
manners, by evaporation, for inftance, of 
diftillation ; and this fpecies is ca'led by 
chemilts coagulatio per fegregationem, or 
per feparationem. 

COAGULATION, per comprehenfionem, in 
chemiltry, is when the whole of the fluid, 
without the lofs of any of its parts, is 
coagulated into an uniform fubftance. 
This is performed, 1. With water, by 


congealing, eryftailizing, and precipi-- 


tating, as in the mercurius vitz. 2. 
With oil, which by ferce of fire unites to 
itfelf fulphur, faits, and metals. 3. With 
alcohol, upon the volatile fpirit of fal ar- 


moniac, the white of eggs, the ferum of | 
4s With* 


the blood, and onl of vitriol. 
alcali and acid, growing folid together, 
as particularly in the tartar of vitriol. 5, 
With fixed aleali, asin milk. 6. With 
acid falts, as in milk, ferum, and white of 


epgs. 
COAGULUM, is the fame with what in 


englith we cail rennet, or rather the curd 


formed thereby. See RENNET. . 
CoaGULUM ALUMENOSUM, in pharmacy, 
is made by ftirring any quantity of whites 
, of eggs with a piece of alum of a proper 
fize in a tin-veffel, till they are coagulat- 
ed ; faid to be good in defluxions of the 
eyes. 
COAL, or Pit-coau, Uithanthrax, in na- 
tural biftory. See LITHANTHRAX, 
Cannel COAL, ampelites, in natural hiftory, 
See the article AMPELITES. 
Small-Coat, a fort of charcoal prepared 
from the fpray and brufh-wood ftripped 
4N off 
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__ Off from the branches of coppice-wood, 
fometimes bound in bavins for that pur- 
pores and fometimes charred without 
inding, and then it is called coming it 
together. 
_ The wood they difpofe on a level flocr, 
and fetting a portion of it on fire, they 
throw on more and more as faft as it 
kindles, whence arifes a fudden blaze, 
till all be burnt that was near the place. 
As foon as all the wood is thrown on, 
they caft water on the heap from a large 
fcoop, and thus keep plying the heap of 
glowing coals, which ftops the fury of 
‘the fire; while with a rake they f{pread 
it open, and turn it with fhovels, till no 
“ more fire appears. Then they fhovel 
them up into great heaps, and when 
thoroughly cold, put them up in facks, 
to be uled by families for kindling their 
fires, and by divers artificers, to temper 
- and anneal their feveral works. 
Char-Coa, See the article CHAR-COAL. 
COAL-FisH. See the article COLE FisH, 
COALITION, the re-unien of the parts 
of a body, before feparated, See the ar- 
ticle CONGLUTINATION, 
COAMINGS, in hhip-building, are thofe 
planks which raife up the hatches higher 
than the reft of the deck, in which loop- 
holes for mufkets to fhoot out are ufually 
made, in order to clear the deck when the 
” fhip is boarded by an enemy. 
COAST, that part of a country next the 
fea-fhore. See Sea and SHORE. 
COASTEMARY, or CostEemary, in 
botany. See the article CosTEMARY, 
COASTING, that part of navigation 
where the places affigned are not far dif- 
tant, fo that a fhip may fail in fight of 
land, or within foundings, between them. 
" In this there is only required a good 
' knowledge of the land, the ufe of the 
compafs and lead, or founding line. 
COAsTING, in agriculture, denotes the 
tranfplanting a tree, and placing it in the 
fame fituation with refpeé to eaft, wett, 
fouth and north, as it ftood in before it 
was tran{planted. 
COAT, or Coat of Arms, in, heraldry, 
a habit worn by the antient knights over 
their arms both in war and tournaments, 
and ftill borne by heralds at arms, It 
was a kind of fur-coat, reaching as low 
as the navel, open at the fides with short 
fleeves, fometimes furred with ermine 
and hair, upon which were applied the 
armories of the knights embroidered in 
gold and filver, and enamelled with beaten 
tin-cofoured black, green, ved and blue ; 
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whence the rule never to apply colour on 
colour, nor metal on metal, The coats of 
arms were frequently open, and diverfifed 
with bands and fillets of feveral colours, 
alternately placed, as we ftill fee cloths, 
fcarleted, watered, @c. Hence they were 
called deviles, as being divided and com- 
pofed of feveral pieces fewed together ; 
whence the words, fad/e, pale. chevron, 
bend, crofs, faltier, lozenge, &c. which 
have fince become honourable pieces or 
ordinaries of the fhield. See the articles 
Cross, BeEnD, CHEVRON, &e. 
Coats of arms and banners were never 
allowed to be worn by any but knights 
and antient nobles. 
Coat, in anatomy. 
Nica and Eye, 
Coat of Mai. See the article MAIL. 
Coats, ina fhip, are pieces of tarred can~ 
vals put about the mafts at the partners to 
keep out water, They are alfo ufed at | 
the rudder’s head, and about the pumps 
at the decks, that no water may go down | 
there. 
COATING, ino chemiftry, the fame with 
lorication, See LoRICATION. 
COBALT, cohbaltum, a genus of foffils, of | 
the order of the afphurelata: it isa denfe, 
compaét, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and fhining, and much refembling — 
fome of the antimonial ores. See the ar- 
ticle ANTIMONY. 
It is fometimes found of a deep bluith- 
black, very heavy and hard, and of a 
granulated ftruature, looking like a piece 
of pure iron where frefh broken: at 
other times, it is found more compact, 
not grapulated, but refembling a mals 
of melted lead on the furface. Thefe- 
are the more ordinary appearances of 
cobalt, befides which there are other ac- 
cidental varieties of it, being fometimes 
found of a florid red, or a red debafed 
by mixtures of grey, black or yellow 5_ 
and in this ftate, it esther forms an uni- 
form mafs, or a beautifully ftriated and — 
ridged one. 
From this mineral are produced the feve- 
yal kinds of arfenic, zaffre, and fmalt. 
See the articles ARSENIC, ZAFFRE, Ge. 
CosatT is alfo ufed to denote the damps of 
mines, fo very fatal to the workmen. See 
the article Damp. 
COBITIS, in ichthyology, a genus of ma- 
lacopterygious fifhes, with only five fmall 
bones in the branchioftege membrane, 
the firft of which is broadeit; there are 
alfo cirri at the mouth: the body 1s {pot- 
_ ted, and the back fin and thofe of the 
belly 


See the articles Tue 
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Belly are at the fame diftance from the 
extremity of the head. There are three 
fpecies of this fith, the fmooth fpot- 
ted cobitis, with the body fomewhat 
rounded, or the loache ; the cobitis, with 
a bifurcated {pine under each eye, or the 
bearded loache; and the blue cobitis, with 
five longitudinal black lines on each fide, 
or the Poffile muftela: thefe fpecies are 
from three to five inches in length, and 
from half an inch to one inch in thick- 
nefs, See Loacusé and MuUSTELA, 

COBLENTZ, ConFLueEnNTiA, a large 
city of Germany, in the archbifhopric of 
Triers, and circle of the lower Rhine, 
fituated at the confluence of the Rhine 
and Mofelle, fifty-two miles north-eaft 
of Triers, and thirty-fix fouth of Co- 
logne: ealt longitude 7? 15’, north la- 
titude so° 30%. 

COBLON, a port-town of the hither India, 
fituated on the Coromandel. coaft, twelve 
miles fouth of Fort St, George: eaft 
longitude 80°, north Jatitude 12° 50’. 

COBWEB, in phyfiology, the fine net- 
work which fpiders {pin out of their own 
bowels, in order to catch their prey. 
Dried and powdered cobwebs are faid to 
be a good altringent and abforbent. 

COCCIFEROUS pianTs, the fame with 
bacciferous. See BACCIFEROUS. 

COCCINELLA, in zoology, a genus of 
infects, of the coleoptera order, called 
by Dr. Hill hemifpheria, the charatters 
of which are thefe: the antennz are cla- 
vated and entire; and the thorax, with 
the exterior wings, which are marginat- 
ed, conftitutes an hemifpherical figure. 
Of this genus there are a great many 
fpecies, x. The coccinella with red 
wings, and only two black {pots on them. 
2. The coccinella with red wings, va- 
riegated with longitudinal white lines 
and fpots. 3. The coccinella with red 
wings, and feven black {pots on them: 
this fpecies is very common with us, and 
is called the lady-cow. 4. The cocci- 
nella with yellow wings. 5. The cocci 
nella with black wings, &c. of each of 
which there are feveral varieties, diftin- 
guifhed by their different fpots. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES, the Gross- 

_ BEAK, or HAW-FINCH, in ornithology, 
a {pecies of loxia, diftinguifhed by having 
a double line of white on the wings. See 
the article Loxta. 

It feeds on the kernels in the ftones of 
fruits, which it breaks with great dexte- 
rity, whence its name of coccothrauftes. 
The virginian coccothraufes is, a bird 


about the fize of a black-hird, diftinguifh. 
ed from the former fpecies by its creft, 
and beautiful fcarlet-colour, 


COCCUS, in zoology, a genus of two- 


winged infeéts, the wings of which ftand 
ereSt, and are only to be found in the 
males: addto this, that the roftrum, or 
trunk, arifes from the breaft, and the be- 
dy is fetofe behind. 

To this genus belong, 1. The purple 
coccus of the roots of plants, called by 
fome german cochineal: it dyes a beau- 
tiful fcarlet colour. 2. The kermes 
or coccus of the ilex. 3. The coccus of 
infects, 4. The  cochineal-infec&, . or 
coccus of the tuna: with feveral other 
fpecies. See the articles KeRMEs and 
COCHINEAL, 


COCCYG EUS MuscuLUs, in anatomy, 


a name fometimes ufed for the {phin&ter of 
the anus. See the article SPHINCTER, 


COCCYX, or CoccyGis Os, in anatomy, 


a bone fituated at the extremity of the os 
facrum. See the article OSTEOLOGY, 
The figure of it is fomething like that o£ 
an inverted pyramid, a little bent for- 
ward towards the pelvis: in adults it is 
ufually of a fingle bone; but in younger 
fubjects in confilts of three or four fruftz, 
and in infants it is merely cartilaginous, 
In quadrupeds of many kinds, this bone 
is long, compofed of a number of frufte, 
is bent forward, and conftitutes the tail g 
in this cafe it is called the os caudzx, 


COCHIA, in pharmacy, a name for cers 


tain officinal pills, as the greater pill co- 
chize and the leffer pill cochia: the for- 
mer is a compofition taken from Rhafes, 
and hardly ever ufed in the prefent prac 
tice; the latter, being the moft in ule of 
any under this clafs, is compounded of 
equal quantities of bright aloes, the pure 
{cammony, and the pulp of colocynth, . 
which are made into a ma(s with a fufi- 
cient quantity of fyrup of buckthorn, add- 
ing thereto two drams of the diftilled oil 
of cloves. They are prefcribed to dif- 
culs vifcidities, watry humours, and flae 
tulencies. 


COCHIN, a port-town of India, on the 


Malabar.coaft, about one hundred miles 
fouth of Calicut: weft longitude75°%, and 
north latitude 9° 30’. 

Here the Dutch have a fa&tory, anda 
very. ftrong fort, 


CocHin-cuINna, a kingdom of India, fitus 


ated between 104° and 109° eaft longi- 
tude, and between 10° and 17? APA - 
tude; being bounded by the kingdom of 
Tonquin on the norib, by the indian 

4N2 occar 
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ocean on the eaft and fouth, and by the veflibulum, and is called feala veftibuli ; 
kingdom of Cambosia on the weft: it is and the lower, which terminates in the 
upwards of four hundred miles long, and hollow of the tympanum, threugh the 
one hundred and fifty broad, producing _feneftra rotunda, is called feala tympani. 
chiefly filk and rice. Cocu ea, the SCREW, in mechanics. See 
COCHINEAL, or CocHINEEL, in com- the article SCREW. : 
merce, was, till of late, fuppofed tobe a COCHLEARIA, scurvy-crass, in bo- 


vegetable production, a feed, or an ex- 
crefcence of a plant ; but is now acknow- 
ledged to be the female of a fpecies of 
coccus, called the coccus of the tuna, 
‘from its living on the tuna opuntia, or 
indian fig, See the articleCoceus. 
There are two forts of it, the meftique, 
which is efteemed the fineft, and the 
wild, which is lefs valuable; the diffe- 
rence heing oecafioned only by the extra- 
ordinary care that is taken of the one by 
being fupplied with food of a proper kind, 
the other living wild without the like care. 
It is brought from Mexico, and fome 
other parts of South Americ, where the 


tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-filicu- 
lota clafs of plants, the flower of which 
confifts of four vertically ovated petals, 
of the form of a crofs ; the fruit is a fub- 
cordated, lightly comprefled, f{cabrous, 
bilocular pod, containing about four leeds 
in each cell. 

It is heating, drying, and aperitive, of 
great ule againft the feurvy, dropfy, and 
jaundice; and is often put into diet- 
drinks for thofe purpofes ; it muit be re- 
membered, however, that fcurvy-grafs, 
and {uch warm plants, are only proper in 
an acid fcurvy, being very pernicious in 
a putrid alcaline feurvy, 


inhabitants find it fo very advantageous 
an article of commerce, that they make 
planiations of the opuntia, and regularly 
breed and manage their crops, fending 
fuch vaft quantities of it to Europe, that 
it is computed there is no lefs than eight 
or nine hundred thoufand weight annual- 
ly imported from fpen:fh America. 
With us it pays no duty; and is efteem- 
eda great cordial, fudorific, alexiphare 
mic, and febrifuge ; and much ufed by 
dyers and painters, the high crimfon co- 

~ Jour it affords being fcarce equalled by 
‘any thing, and making, according to 
their different management of it, all the 
degrees and kinds of red. 

COCHLEA, the SNAIL-SHELL, in zoo- 
logy, a genus of univalve fhell-fith, of a 
fpiral figure, and containing only onecell. 
This is a very comprehenfive genus, and 

. therefore fubdivided into three feries, 
wiz. x. The cochlee which have a round 
* er nearly round mouth, called cochleze 


COCK, gallus, in zoology the englifh 
name of the males of gallinaceous birds, 
but more efpecially wfed for the common 
dunghill-cock. See the article GALLUS. ~ 

Game Cock. See GAME COCK, 

Gor-Cock. See thearticle GoR-COCK, 

Indian-Cock, crax. See CRaAx, | 

Wood-Cock. Seethe article WOOD-COCK. — 

Cock BOATS, among failors, thofe ufed 
only in rivers, or near the fhore. 

Cocx’s COMB, in botany, a name given 
to a fpecies of pedicularis, as well as 
to a fpecies of amaranth, See the articles 
PepicuLaris and AMARANTH, 

Cock-PiT, a fort of theatre upon which 
game cocks fight. 

Cock-PIT, in a man of war, a place on 
the Jower floor, or deck, abaft the main- 
capftan, lying between the platform and 

the fleward’s room, where are parti- 
tions for the purfer, furgeon, ,and his 
mates. 

Cock-swatn, or Coxson, an officer on 


hunares, 2. The cochieze with a femicir- 
cular mouth, called cochlee femilunares. 
-3. The cochlee with a narrow oval 
mouth, as if the fides were crufhed toge- 
ther, called cochlez ore depreffo. See 


beard a man of war, who has the care of 
the barge and all things belonging to it, 
and mutt be alfo ready with his crew to 
man the boat on all occafions: he fits at 
the ftern of the boat, and fteers. 


\ plate XLIV. fig. 2. 
Cocu ea, in anatomy, the third part of 
the labyrinth of the ear. See Ear. 
!¥t is placed oppofite to the femicircular 
canals, and formed in the manner of a 
* fnail-fhel], making its progre{s two turns 
aod a halt, in a {piral form. In this we 
‘are to remark the nucleus, and the canal, 
which is divided into two by a fpiral la- 
mina; the upper of thele opens into the 
* 


COCK-WATER, among miners, a ftream 
of water, brought ing a trough, to wafh 
away the fand trom tin-ore, while ftamp- 
ing in the middle, 

Cocxs, on thip-board, are little fquare 
pieces of brafs, with holes in them, put 
into wooden fhivers, to keep them from 
fplitting and galling by the pin of the 
block. 

COCKERMOUTH, a aa ila of 

um- 


og Hi 
Cumberland, fituated on the river Der- 
went, near the irifh fea, about twenty-five 
miles fouth-welt of Carlifle: welt long. 
3° ro’, and north fat. 54° 35". 
Tt fends two members to parliament. 

COCKET is a feal belonging to the king’s 

cuftom -houfe, or rather a {croll of parch- 
ment fealed and delivered by the officers 
of the cuftoms to merchants, as a warrant 
that their merchandifes are cuftomed. 
It is alfo uled for the office where goods, 
tranfported, were firft entered, and paid 
their cuftom, and had acocket or certifi 
cate of difcharge. 

COCOA, or Cacao, in botany, the fame 
with the theobroma of Linnzus. See the 
article THEOBROMA. 

COCONATO, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Piedmont, about twenty 
miles eaft of Turin; it is faid to be the 
birth-place of the famous Columbus, who 
difcovered America; eaft long. 8°, and 
north lat. 44° 50%. 

COCOS, the'Coco, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are not 
perfectly afcertained. There are male, 
hermaphrodite flowers, and female ones, 
diftingt on the feveral parts of the fame 
f{padix ; the general fpatha is compofite, 
and the fpadix ramofe. In the herma- 
phrodite flowers, the corolla is divided 
into three oval, acute fegments ;_ the fta- 
mina are fix fimple filaments, of the 
length of the corolla. The female flower 
has the corolla very minute, but divided 
alfo into three fegments ; the fruit is 
large, coriaceous, round, and obtufely 
trigonal; the feed is a large nut, of an 
oval figure, acuminated, formed of three 
valves, obtufely trigonal, and marked 
with three holes at the bafe. 

The thell of the coco nut is much 
ufed by turners, carvers, &¢. for divers 
works. While the nuts are new, and 

_ the bark tender, they yield each about 
half a pint of clear cooling woter, which 
in a little time becomes firft a white foft 
pulp, and at length condenfes, and af- 
fumes the tafte of the nut. The tree 
yields fruit thrice a year, and thofe fome-= 
times as big as a man’s head; but the 
cocos of the Antilles are not fo large as 
thole of the Eaft-Indies. In the king- 
dom of Siam, the cocos-fruit, dried and 
emptied of its pulp, ferves as a meafure 
both for things liquid and dry. 

COCTION, a genera! term for all altera- 
tions made in Bodies by the application of 
fire or heat: of this there are various fpe- 
cies, as maturation, frigtion, affation, 
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COD 
elixation, ultion, &c. See AssaTion, 
Friction, &c. and alfo the articles 
ConcocTion and Decoction. 

COD, in ichthyology, the englith name of 

the variegated gadus with three fins on 
the back, a cirrated mouth, and the upper 
jaw longelt, called by different authors 
ajellus varius and afellus ftriatus. See the 
article GaDus, 
This fihh receives different denominations 
from the places where it is caught and 
cured, as haberdeen, from Aberdeen in 
Scotland ; gréen-fifh, from Greenland 5 
iceland-fith, from Iceland, &e. and it is 
alfo called flock-fith, becaule it requires 
to be beaten with fticks before it can be 
dreffed, 

Cop is alfoa term ufed, in fome parts of 
the kingdom, for a pod. See Pop. 

Cop-FISHERY. See Pisuery, 

CoD-CaPE, in geography, a promontory 
on the coaft of New-England, near the 
entrance of Bofton-harbour: weft long. 
69° 50’, and north latitude 42°. 

CODA, in the italian mufic, two or three 

meafures, which, repeated feveral times, 
at the end of a canon or fugue, ferve to 
end the piece. 
Coda, in antient compofitions, is when 
one part continues on a found, which is 
its cadence, while the others proceed to 
modulate for four, five, fix, or more 
bars, 

CODDY-MODDY, in ornithology, the 
englifh name of a fpecies of larus with a 
grey back and white rump. See the ar- 
ticle Larus, q aa 

CODE, codex, a collection of the laws and 
conftitutions of the roman emperors, 
made by order of Juftinian, 

The code is accounted the fecond volume 
of the civil law, and contains twelve 
books, the matter of which is nearly the 
fame with that of the digelts, efpecially 
the firft eight books ; but the ftile is nei- ~ 
ther fo pure, nor the method fo accurate 
as thy: of the digefts ; and it determines 
mattérs of daily ufe, whereas the digefts 
difcufs the more abftrufe and fubtile quef> 
tions of the law, giving the various opi- 
nions of the antient lawyers. Although 
Juftinian’s code is diftinguifhed by the 

_ appellation of Code, by way of eminence, 
yet there were codes before his time; 
fuch were the gregorian code and her- 
mogenean code, colleétions of the ro- 
man laws made by two famous lawyers, 
Gregorius and Hermogenes, which in-. 
cluded the conftitutions of the emperors 
frof Adrian to Dioclefian and Maximi- 

nus, 
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nus, 2. The theodofian code, comprif- 
ed in fixteen books, formed out of the 
conftitutions of the emperors from Con- 


flantine the great to Theodofius the © 


younger: this. was obferved almoft over 
all the weft, till it was abrogated by the 
jeftinian code. There are alfo feveral la- 
ter codes, particularly the antient gothic, 
and thole of the french kings, as the 
Code of Euridic, Code-Lewis, Code- 
Henry, Code-Marchande, Code des 
Eaux, &c, and the prefent king of Pruf- 
fra has lately publifhed a code, which 
comprizes the laws of his kingdom in a 
very fmall yolume. 

CODEX, im antiquity, denotes a book or 
tablet, on which the antients wrote. 

Ft was of the bark of a tree, of ivory, of 
parchment, or of paper. 

Copex was alfo a log taftened to the foot 
of a delinquent flave. 

CODIA, among botanifts, fignifies the head 
of any plant, but more particularly a 
poppy-head, whence its fyrup is called 
diacodium. 

CODICIL is a writing by way of fup- 
plement to a will, when any thing is 
omitted which the teftator would have 
added, or wants to be explained, al- 
fered, or recalled. It is of the fame 
mature witha will or teftament, except 

_ that it is made without an executor ; and 
one may leave behind him but one will, 
though as many codicils as he pleafes. 
There is this further difference between 
a codicil and a teftament, that a codicil 
cannot contain the inflitution of an heir, 
and is not fubjeét to the fame formalities 
prefcribed by law for folemn teftaments. 
Codicils are always taken as part of the 
teflament, and ought to be annexed to 
the fame ; and the executor is bound to 
fee them performed: and in cafe they are 
detained from him, he may compel their 
delivery up, in the fpiritual court. 

CODLIN, an appie uiefui in the kitchen, 
being proper for baking. 

CODLING, an appellation given tolfhe cod- 
fith, when young. See the article Cop. 

COECUM, in anatomy, the firft of the 
three large inteftines, called, from their 

* fize, intettina eraffa. The ccecum is fitu- 
ated at the right os ilium, and refembles a 
‘bag, and has a vermiform appendage fix 
edto it, It begins at the termination of 
the ilium, and terminates in the bottom 
of the bag which it forms: its length is 

‘ not more than three or four finger’s 
breadth. In the appendage, opening in- 
to the fide of the ccecum, there are fome 


glands, which, together with its ere&t 
ituation, as that is ufually the cafe, feems | 
to fhew that fome fluid is fecreted there. 
In hens, this is double, as alfo in many 
other fowls. In fithes there are frequently 
a vaft number of them ; in fome ipecies, 
no lefs than four hundred, according to 
Dr. Grew. In man this appendage is, 
at the utmoft, fingle, and is often want- 
ing. See the articles APPENDJCULA and 
VERMIFORMES, ' 


COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, fuch num- 


bers, or given quantities, as are put be- 
fore letters, or unknown quantities, into 
which letters they are fuppofed to be mul- 
tiplied: thus, in 3 a, or bx, or ex x3 3 is 
the coefficient of 3.4, 5 of bx, and cof 
Cem 

When no number is prefixed, unit is fup- 
poled to be the coefficient; thus x is the 
coeficient of 4 or of 6, . 

In a quadratic equation, the coefficient is, 
according to its tg either the fum or the 
difference of its two roots. 

In any equation, the coefficient of the 
fecond term is always equal to the fum 
of all the roots, keeping their proper 
fizns, 

‘The coefficient of the third term is the 
fum of all the retangles, arifing by the 
multiplication of every two of the roots, 
how many ways foever thefe combina~ — 
tions of two can be had, as three times in 
a cube, fix in a biquadratic equation, @c. 
See the article EQUATION, 

The coefficient of the fourth term is the — 
aggregate of all the folids made by the 
continual multiplication of every three 
of the roots, how often foever fuch a ter- 
nary may be had, and fo on ad infi- 
mitum. 


COEFFICIENTS of any generating term in 


Jiuxions, is the quantity arifing from the 
divifion of that term, by the generated 
uantity. 


COELESTIAL, in generai, denotes any 


thing belonging to the heavens: thus we 
fay, coeleftial obfervations, the coeleftial 
globe, &c, 

Cceleftial obfervations are thofe made by 
aftronomers upon the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, with a fuitable appara- 
tus of aftronomical inftruments, in or- 


_ der to determine their places, motions, 


phafes, &c. The inftruments chiefly 
made ufe of, in aftronomical obferva- 
tions, are the aftronomical gnomon, 
quadrant, micrometer, and _ telefcope. 
See GNOMON, QUADRANT, &e. 
Obfervations in the day-time are eafy, 
In 


COE 
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in regard the crofs-hairs in the focus of COELOMA, among phyficians, a hollow 


the objeét-glafs of the telefcope are then 
diftinétly perceivable: in the night, thofe 
crofs-hairs are to be illuminated, to make 
them vifible. This illumination is either 
performed by a candle placed obliquely 
near them, fo as the fmoke does not in- 
tercept the rays; or where this is incon- 
venient, by making an aperture in the 
tube of the telefcope, near the focus of the 
objeét-glafs, through which a candle is 
applied to illumine the crofs-rays, 
Obfervations on the fun are not to be 
made without placing a glafs, {moked in 
the flame of a lamp or candle, between 
the telefcope and the eye, 

CoELESTIAL GLOBE, See GLOBE, 
COELIAC aRTERY, in anatomy, that ar- 
tery which iffues from the aorta, juft be- 
Jow the diaphragm. 

The trunk of this artery is very fhort, 
and near its origin it fends off from the 
right fide two fmall diaphragmatic 
branches, fometimes only one; and is 
afterwards diftributed into right and left, 
communicating with other arteries of the 
fame name, which come from the inter- 
coftal and mammary arteries. 

The right branch of this fends the right 
gaftric and epiploic, the pancreatic and 
the duodenic, the hepatic and the double 
cyftic arteries. 

The left branch of it fends off the left 
gaftric and epiploic arteries, the gaftro- 
epiplor, the great {plenic, and alfo many 
of the pancreatic arteries. 

COELIAC PASSION, in medicine, a kind 
of flux, or diarrhcea, wherein the alli- 
ments, either wholly changed, or only 
in part, pafs off by ftool, 

Dr. Freind fays, that the moft rational and 
fuccefsful method of treating the cceliac 
pflion, is to adminifter fuch remedies as 
gently ftimulate the inteftinal tube, and 
deterge the obftruéted glands: for this 
purpofe, purges adminiftered in {mall 
quantities, and frequently repeated, and 
gentle vomits of ipecacuanha are recom- 
mended, : 

Authors frequently confound the eceliac 
paflion with the lientery, but they are dif- 
ferent. See the article LIENTERY. 
CokLiIac DIABETES, called allo coeliaca 
urinalis, is a diforder wherein the chyle 
pafles off, along with, or inftead of urine. 
See the article DIABETES. 

COELIAC VEIN, in anatomy, that running 
through the inteftinum rettum, along 
with the coeliac artery. 


COELUM, HEAVEN. 
COEMETERY, or Cemetery, a dormi- 


ulcer feated in the cornea tunica of the £yee 
See HEAVEN. 


tory or place fet apart or confecrated for 
the burial of the dead. See the article 
BuRia., SEPULCHRE, &e. 

Antiently none were buried in churches 
or church-yards: it was even unlawful 
to inter in cities; inftead of which they 
had coemeteries without the walls. Thefe 
were held in great veneration among the 
primitive chriftians, The council of El- 
vira prohibited the burning of torches or 
tapers, in the day time, in coenieteries. 
The praétice of confecrating coemeteries 
is of fome antiquity: the bifhop walked 
round it in proceffion, with the crozier, 
or paitoral ftaff, in his hand, the holy 
water-pot being carried before, out of 
which atperfions were made. In the ear- 
ly ages, the chriftians held their aflem« 
blies in the coemeteries, as we learn from 
Eufebius and Tertullian, the latter of 
whom calls thofe coemeteries where they 
met to pray, aree. Valerian feems to 
have confiicated the coemeteries, and 
places deftined for divine worfhip, which 
were reftored again to the chriftians by 
Gallian: in the refcript of that emperor, 
which is preferved by Eufebius, coeme- 
teries and places of worfhip are ufed as 
fynonymous terms, It being here the 
martyrs were buried, the chriftians chofe 
thofe places to have churches in, when 
leave was given them by Conftantine to 
build. And hence fome derive that rule 
which ftill obtains in the church of Rome, 
never to confecrate an altar, without put 
ting under it the relicks of fome faint. 


COENOBITE, inchurch-hiftory, one fort 


of monks in the primitive chriftian church. 
They were fo called avo ve xowe Cie, 
from living in common, in which they 
differed from the anachorites, who re« 
tired from fociety. See ANACHORET. 
The ccenobitic life, fays Caffian, took its 
rife from the times of the apottles, and 
was the ftate and condition of the firft 
chriftians, according to the defcription 
given of them by St. Luke, in the 
A&s. 

Ccenobite, in a modern fenfe, is a reli- 
gious who lives in a convent or commu- 
nity, under certain rules. 


CO-EQUALITY, among chriftian di- 


vines, a term ufed to denote the equality 
of the three pesfons in the trinity. See 
the article TRiniTY. 

The 


CQFE 


‘The orthodox maintain, and the arjans 
deny, this co-equality. 

COESFELDT, a town of Germany, in 
the bifhopric of Munfter and circle of 
Weltphalia, fituated.on the river Birket, 
about twenty-three miles weft of Mun- 
fter: eaft longitude 6° 40’, and north Ja- 
titude 51% 50’. 

CO-ETERNITY, among chriftiandivines, 
imports the eternal exiltence of two or 
more beings; it is chiefly ufed in {peak- 
ing of the perfons of the trinity. 

COEUR, in heraldry, a thort line of parti- 
tion io pale, in the center of the efcut- 
cheon, which extends but a little way, 
much fhort of the top and bottom, being 
met by other lines, which form an irre- 
gular partition of the efcutcheon. See 
plate XLIV. fig. 3. 

€O-EXISTENCE, the exiftence of two or 
more things at the fame time. 

COFFEA, the COFFEE-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 
filts of a fingle petal, of an infundibuli- 
form fhape ; the tube is cylindric and flen- 
der, many times longer than the cup; 
the limb is plane, longer than the tube, 
and divided into five fegments of a lan- 
ceolated figure, with their edges bent 
backwards ; the fruit is a round berry, 
with an umbilicated point; the feeds are 
two, of an elliptico-hemifpheric figure, 
gtbbofe on one fide, plane on the other, 
and wrapped up in a membrane, 

For the virtues and properties of this fruit, 
fee the next article. 

COFFEE, or COFFEE-BERRIES, the fruit 
of the coffea, See the preceding article. 
We have properly two fpecies of coffee, 
the one thicker, heavier, and of a paler 
colour, brought from Mocha; the other 
is thinner, and generally of a greenifh 
cat, and is brought us from Grand Cairo 
in Egypt. 

Both kinds have the fame qualities: nei- 
ther of them has much fmell, til] roafted, 
and both are of a farinaceous, Jecumi- 
nous tafte whileraw, Coffee is to be cho- 
fen firm, folid, and large, not eafily 
broken, fufliciently dry, and of no bad 
fiiell: what is damp or mufty may be 
fometimes reduced to a tolerable tafte in 


roafting, if not too far gone, butit is . 


never equal to the more perfeét kind. 

Coffee was wholly unknown to the 
Greeks, and even to the arabian writers : 
the earlieft knowledge of it is about three 
hundred and fifty years ftanding, and it 
has not been ufed above a third part of 
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that time in Europe. Coffee is rather 


ufed as a food than as a medicine, yet. 


it is fo much in every one’s way, that is, 
the liquor made of it, that it is proper 
for people to know, that it is very dry- 
ing, and therefore in diforders of the 


head, from fumes and too great moif- — 


tures, very ferviceable by its abforbent 
qualities: this they muft experience, who 
try it after a debauch of wine, or ftrong 
liquors. Butin thin and dry conftitutions 
it is very hurtful, as it dries the nerves 
too much, ‘and is apt to make them 
tremble, as in palfies: by the fame means 
it promotes watching, by bracing the 
fibres too tenfe for that relaxation which 
is neceflary for fleep ; though in a cafe of 
extraordinary defluxion of rheum from 
the glands about the head and ftomach, 
in a cold conftitution, oceafioning a great 
hindrance from fleep, coffee, by abforb- 
ing the fuperfluous, and continually di- 
ftilling rheum, procures fleep. The cof- 
fee is alfo a ftomachic and aperient: it is 
found to aflift digeftion, and to be good 
againit flatufes ; and a cuftom of drink- 
ing it is of great fervice againft habitual 
fuppreffions of the menfes: it attenuates 
and diffolves the infpiffated humours, and 
always proves diuretic, and fometimes 
gently cathartic. 

-Coffee pays on importation 1]. 138. 6 
433d, the hundred weight; the draw- 
back on exportation is 1!. 108 2,25d, 
Upon payment of the above duty, the 
coffee is to be put into warehoufes, and 
upon delivery from thence, if to be con- 
fumed in Great Britain, is to pay for 
every hundred weight 81. 8s, if of the 
britifh plantations in America,’and 11}. 
4s. if it comes froni any other place. 

COFFER, a long {quare box, of the firmeft 
timber, about three feet long, and one 
and an half broad, wherein tin-ore is - 
broken to pieces in a ftamping-mil]. 

Corrza, in architeflure, a {mall depref- 
fion or finking of each interval between 
the modiliions of the corinthian cornice : 
generally filled up with a rofe, fometimes 
with a pomeecranate, &e, 

CoFFER, in fortification, a hollow lodg- 
ment athwart a dry moat, from fix to le- 
ven feet deep, and from fixteen 10 eigh- 
teen broad, the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raifed two feet above 
the level of that moat, which little eleva- 
tion has hurdles, laden with earth, for 
its covering, and ferves as a parapet with 
embrafures, - . 

The befieged generally make ufe of thefe 
’ coffers 


ts 


coffers to repulfe the befiegers, when they 


attempt to pafs the ditch: they are diftin- 


guithed only by their length from the ca- 

“poniers, which are likewtte fomewhat lefs 
in breadth; and it differs from the traverfe 
and gallery, in that thefe are’ made by the 
befiegers, and the coffer by the befieged. 
To fave themfelves from the fire of thefe 
coffers, the befiegers epaule, or throw up 
the earth, on that fide towards the coffer. 

COFFERER of the king's boufbold, a prin- 
cipal officer in the court, next under the 
comptroller, who, inthe compting-houfe, 
and elfewhere at other times, has a {peci- 
al charge and overfight of other officers 
of the houfe, for their good demeanor and 
charge in their offices, to all which he 
pays their wages, _ 

COFFIN, in a general fenfe, a wooden box 
or trunk, into which the bodies of dead 
perfons are put, in order for burial, 

COFFIN, in the manege, the whole hoof of 
a horfe’s foot, above the cronet, includ- 
ing the coffinahone, the fole, and the frufh, 

CoOFFIN-BONE is a {mall {pongy bone, in- 
clofed in the midit of the hoof, and pof 
feffing the whole form of the foot. 

COGITATION,; a term ufed by fome for 
the aét of thinking. See THINKING. 

COGNATION, in the civil law, a term for 
that line of confanguinity, which is be- 
tween males and females, both deicend- 
ed from the fame father ; 2s agnation is 
for the line of parentage between males 
only defcended from the fame ftock. 

‘In France, for the fiicceffion to the crown, 
they. follow agnation ;_ in England, 
Spain, &c, cognation: women coming 
to the fucceffion according to the degreee 
of proximity, in default of males, or their 
defcendants, from brapch to branch. 

COGNI, the capital of Caramania, in the 
leffer Afia, antiently called Iconium, 
about two hundred and fifty miles fouth- 
eaft of Conftantinople: eaft longitude 33°, 
and north latitude 38°. ; 

COGNISE’E, or Connuse’g, in law, is 
the perfon to whom a fine of lands, &xc. 
is acknowledged, &c, 

COGNISOR, or Connuser, is he that 
paffeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands 
and tenements to another. 

COGNITIONIBUS mirrTenpts, in law, 
a writ directed to any of the king’s jufti- 
ces of the common pleas, who, having a 
power to take fines, a€lually takes them, 
but negleéts to certify them, commanding 
him to certify the fame. H 

COGNIZANCE, or CocnisaNncE, in 
heraldry, See the article CREST, 

Vou. I, 
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COGNIZANCE, or Conusancr, in law, 
has divers fignifications: fometimes it ig 
an acknowledgement of a fine, or confef- 
fion of iomething done; fometimes the 
hearing of a matter judicially, as to take 
cognizance of a caufe; and fometimes a 
particular jurifdiGtion, as cognizance of 
pleas is an authority to call a caufle-or 
plea out of another court, which no per- 
fon can do but the king, except he can 
fhew a charter for it. This cognizance is 
a privilege granted to a city or town, to 
hold plea of all contra@s, @¢. within the 
liberty ; and if any one is impleaded for 
fuch matters in the courts at Weltminfter, 
the mayor, &c. of fuch franchife may de- 
mand cognizance of the plea, and that it 
be determined before them, 

CoGnizance is alfo uled for a badge on’a 
waterman’s or ferving-man’s fleeve,which 
is commonly the giver’s cre(t, whereby he 
is dilcerned to belong te this or that noble- 
man, or gentleman, { 

COGNOMEN, in roman antiquity, the third 
or family name of a perfon. See the are 
ticle AGNOMEN, 

COGNOVIT acrioneM, in law, is where 
a defendant acknowledges the plaintiff's 
caufe againit him to be true, and, after 
iffue joined, fuffers judgment to be enters 
ed agrintt him, without a trial. 

COGS, or CocGcLes, akind of fat-bottome 
ed boats ufed in rivers. - 

CO-HABITATION, among civilians, 
denotes the Rate of a man and a woman 
who live together like hufband and wife, 
without being legally married. 

By the common law of Scotland, co-ha- 
bitatien for year and day, or a complete 
twelve-month, is deemed equivalent te 
matrimony, j - 

CO-HEIR, one who fucceeds to a fhare of - 
an inheritance, to be divided among fe~ 
veral, 

Female co-heirs are, by the law of Eng- 
land, called coparceners. See the article 
CO-PARCENERS, tPA 

COHESION, in philofophy, that action by 
which the particles of the fame body ade 
here together, as if they were but one. 
The caule of this cohefion has extremely 
perplexed the philofophers of all ages. In 
all the fyftems of phyfics, matter is fup- 
pofed, originally , to confift of minute in« 
divifible atoms ; but how, and by\what 
principle thefe feveral-and diStin& cores 
putcles fhould come firft combined into 
little fyftems, and how they fhould come | 
to perfevere in that ftate of union, is a. 
point not yet determined ; a point of the 
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greateft difficulty, and even of the greateft 
importance of any in. phyfics. J. Ber- 
noulli thinks it owing to the preffure of 
the atmolphere; others, to the figure of 
the component particles ; but the genera- 
lity, with Sir [aac Newton, to attraction. 
See the article ATTRACTION. 

Inftead, however, of entertaining our 
readers with refined {peculations of this 
kind, which are more curious than ufe- 
ful, we fhall mbjoin a table of the cif- 
ferent force of cohefion in different bodies, 
as afcertained by the ingenious Mufchen- 
broeck: this force he eftimated by the 
weights required to pull them afunder, 
drawing according to their length: the 
pieces of wood were of a long fquare form, 
of which each fide was ,%° of an inch3 
and his experiments upon metals were 
made by fulpending weights to wires of 
each fort, whofe diameter was ,1 of a 
rhinland inch, or;42% of an inch englifh. 
The refult of all which experiments may 
be feen in the following table. 


Bodies to be drawn Weights capable 


afunder, of doing it. 
Wood of the linden-tree 1000 Ib 
of alder 1000 
of fir 600 
of oak rImg0 
of elm 959 
of beech 1250 
of afh 12<0 
Copper 299% 
Yellow brafs 360 
Gold 500 
Silver 370 
Tron ‘ 450 
Tin 40% 
Lead 29% 


mn 
Thefe were the different forces of cohefion 
in bodies, when pulled length- ways: and 
in order to try their trantverfe cohefion, 
or when the force aéted in a direétion 
‘perpendicular to their length, he fixed 
one ofthe ends of the fame pieces of wood 
‘as before, into a fquare hole of a metal- 
plate, and then hung weights on the other 
end, fufficient to break each piece at the 
faid hole. Thefe weights, and diltances 
from the hole, were as follows : 


Pieces of wood. Dittances. Weights. 
Ba! 9 inches, 49 oz 
Oak gt 48 
Elm 9 44 
Pine OF . 364 

* Alder 9% 43 
Beech 7 del 564 
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COHOBATION, inchemiftry, the return= 


e01 


ing a liquor diflilled from any fubftance, 
back upon the fame fubftance, and diftil- 
ling it again, either with or without an 
addition o! frefh ingredients. 

The deSgn of this operation is to procure 
the united virtues of any fubftance in their 
utmoft frength. Cohobated waters are 
much extolled by Boerhaave, 


COHORT, cobors, in roman antiquity,’ 


the name of a part of the roman legion, 


comprehending about fix hundred men.” 


‘There were ten cohorts in a legion, the 
firtt of which exceeded all the reft, both 
in dignity and number of men. When 
the army was ranged in order of battle, 
the firft cohort tock up the right of the 
firft line, the reft followed in their natu- 
ral order, fo that the third was in the 
center of the firft line of the Jegion, and 
the fifth on the left, the fecond between 
the firft and third, and the fourth be- 
tween the third and fitth: the five re- 
maining cohorts formed a fecond line, in 
their nateral order. 


COIF, the badge of a ferjeant at law, who 


is called ferjeant of the coif, from the 


_ lawn-coif they wear under their caps 


when they are created ferjeants. 
The ufe of the coif was to cover the clerie 
caltonfure. See the articley, TONSURE. 


COIL, or QuoiL. See the article QuorL. 
COILING of the flud, the fir choofing of 


a colt for any fervice, 


COILON, xo, in the antient grecian 


theatres, the fame with the cavea of the 
Romans, See the article CavEA. 


COIMBRA, a large city of Portugal, in 


the province of Beira, fituated on the 
river Mondego, about ninety-fix miles 
north of Lifbon: weft longitude 9°, and 
north latitude 40° 20%, , 


COIN denotes all manner of the feveral 


{tamps and fpecies of money in any na- 
tion. In earlier times, when the necef- 
fity of traffic put men upon the expedient 
of having money; and metals, on ac- 
count of their firmnefs, cleanlinefs, and 
durablenets, were pitched upon to ferve 
the end ; each pe:fon cut his metal into 
pieces of different fizes and forms, ac- 
cording to the quantity to be given for 
any merchandize, or according to the’ 
demand of the feller, or the quantity 
fipulated between them. It was ufual 
then to goto market laden with metal, 
in proportion to the purchafe to be made; 
and furnifhed with inftruments for pro- 


‘portioning it, and with fcales for dealing it 


out, according as occafiog required. By 
\ de- 


V 


Cot 
degrees it was found more convenient to 
have pieces ready weighed ; and-as there 
were different weights required, al] thofe 
of the fame weight were diftinguifhed 
with the fame mark or figure. At length 
the growing commerce of money begin- 
ning to be difturbed with frauds, both in 
the weights and the matter, the public 


authority interpofed, and hence arofe the. 


fir amps, or impreffions of money, to 
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1 COs i 
which fucceeded the names of the money- 
ers, and at length the effigies of the 
prince, the date, legend, and other pre- 
cautions, to prevent the alteration of the 
fpecies ; thus were coins completed. 

We hope the reader will not be diffatish- 
ed to find here tables of the moft remark- 
able coins, both antient. and modern. 


We fhall begin with the antient. 


The Jewifh Coins, and values-in englifh money, are as follow, 


Shei vas 
Gerah 60 189 
1¢{3ekah : rian hee 
20| 2 [Shekel @ a a. ae 
1000] 100 50|Maneh, Mina hebraica GO) Be 
60005! 6000] 2000 60 \Talent 342 3.9 
Solidus aureus, or fextula, worth o12 0 £ 
Siclus aureus, worth 116 6 
A talent of gold, worth . 475 0 0 
The Grecian Coins, with their value and proportion. 
Je 80,. des 
Lepton oe! O. ooee 
3 
7 |Chaleus BOE ORT ee 
14, (0.3 (Dichaleus OOO. 8 ee 
aR bukales Hemiobelium 0 OG. 'e meen 
56 8 4 2!Obolus 0. O TE s2 - 
Ti2 1961" 8 ig 2|Diobolum 0.) Qe Mane 
iadasbaal Fo sl 4} 2|Tetrobolum 9-0 % 0 °F 
336 | 48| 24 ‘ee 26| 3 14) Drachma 09 7 4 
Rael o6 | 48 liza) eat 6h) 3] 2 Didrachmon 0:3 3 2 
‘ », Se) Tj | | — I - f 
1444 192! 96 148 | 24] '2 6] 4 Be a hi cane 2 7.9 
1680 }240. 120!60/30! 1S aa § | 2n\%e \Pentadrach 0 Fe a 


Of thele the drachma, didrachma, &e. 

"were of filver, the reft, for the moft part, 
of brats. The grecian gold coins were 
the (tater aureus, worth twenty-five attic 
drachms of filver ; the flater cyzicenus, 
{tater philippicus, and {tater alexandrin- 
us, worth twenty-eight drachms ; and the 
ftater daricus, according to Jofephus, 
worth fifty attic drachms 5 and the {later 
cicefius of the fame value. 


The value of the Roman Coins. 


s. d. q. 
Teruncius 100 07775 
2 'Semilibella O08 eh 
ql 2(Libella, or As yeas wird. 
Yo! 5 ‘at Seftertius as 3 4 
sof of Sees Go a 8 


Ne ee Ht 
40 20/10 4| 2|Denariuso 7 3 
Bs: su eae blasts Sake 


» ounce. 


Ofthefe the denarius, victoriatus, fefter- 
tius, and fometimes the as, were of fil- 
ver, the reft of brafs. The roman gold 
coin was the aureus, which weighed ge- 
nerally double the denarius, the value of 
which, according to the fir | d 
proportion of coinage men- an 
tioned by Pliny, was worthr 4 3 } 
According to the proportion ‘ 
that obtains among us, worth rt oO 9g 
According to the decuple pro- ‘ 
portion, mentioned by Livy Ys 
and Jultus Pollux, worth o 12 12 
According to the proportion 

mentioned by Tacitus, and 

which afterwards obtained, 

whereby the aureus exchang- 

ed for 25 denarii, its valueiso 16 3 2 
It mutt be obferved, that in all thee tables 
of antient coins, filver is reckoned at five 
fhillings, and, gold at four pound the 
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Modern coins, current in the four quar- 
ters of the earth at this day, are either 
made of metals, or they are fhells and 
fruits. The metals are gold, filver, cop- 
per, tin, and lead, to which may be add- 
ed billon, a mixture of fiiver and copper 

in a certain proportion. , 

In Europe none are ufed befide gold, fil- 

ver, copper, and billon: in fome parts 

of the Ealt-Indies they Ikewile ule tin 
and lead: as to fhells and fruits, they 
are the fmall money of feveral nations in 

Afia, Africa, and America. 

Britifo Coins. In England, the current 
fpecies of gold are the guinea, half gui- 
nea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rofe-~ 
noble ; the four laft of which ave are how 
feldom met with, having been mottly 
converted into guineas, chiefly during 

. the reigns of Charles JI. and James II, 
The filver coins are the crown, half 
crown, fhilling, and fix-pence: there 
are likewife penny, two-penny, three- 
penny, and groat pieces in filver. 

The copper coins are the halfpenny and 
farthing. 

afue and proportion of the EnglihCoins. 
Farthing 

2|Halfpenny 
4 
48 
129 


2\Penny 
“24 12|Shilling 


60} 30 2i\Half crown 


—|—— | ——— | — 


240/120) Go| 5} 2/Crown 


960'4801240\20| 8 “4 Pound, accompt 


Fanklioainen et 8? ‘at 1,4 Guinea 


5 14 Jacobus 


— lgalnt\, 3) |Carolus, of 
3195 45 ei Laureat. 


ee | 


Value and proportion of the French Coins, 
Denier, equal to + of a farthing ferling 


Dont 
age brs UU Liard 


BBs sala Pike: de 
1” 6 lates is equal nearly to - © 0 of 
240120 Bol20 Livre, accompt © 030% 
720 |360 240/60 3|Ecu o 2 7% 
The old Louis d’or is valued at 016 9.3 
‘The new Louis d’or at ered 


Spanifo Cotns. In Spain, and the ftates 

depending upon it, the gold-coin is the 

pittole ; above which is the double piftole 

and piece of four piftoles, and under it 

thé half piftole ; to which mult be added 

the caflillans of gold. “The filver-money 
~ 
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In Scotland, by the articles of the union, — 


French Coins. 


Cot 


it is appomted that all the coins be re- 
duced to-the englifh, and the fame ac- 
compte be obferved throughout the whole 
ifland. Till then, the Scots had their 
pounds, fhillings, and pence as in Eng 
Jand ; but their pound was but twenty- 
pence englifh, ‘and the others were in 
proportion ; accordingly their mark was 
138. 4d, feots, current in England at 
13 4d, their noble in proportion. 

Befide thefe they had their turnorer, 
pence, and halfpence; their penny +z, 
of that of England: befides bafe money of 
achifons, babees, and placks; the bodle 
4 of the penny; } of the achilon, 3 of 
the babee, and & of the plack. 

In Ireland the coins are as in England, 
viz. guineas, fhillings, &e. with this 
difference, that the enghfh thilling pafles 
for twenty-fix halfpence, which are the 
only coin peculiar to that country. 

The only gold-com now 
currentin France is the Louis d’er, with 
its divifions, which are halt and quaiter, 
and its multiples, which are the double 
and quadruple louis: till the year 1709, 
they had gold-lys and ecus or crowns 5 
but they are now no more. The filver- 
coins are the ecu and the grand ecu of fix 
livres 5 pieces of twenty-four fols, of 
twelve fols, and of fix fols. The billon- 
coins are of two kinds, eich called 


fols, fome of fifteen deniers, others of | 


twenty-one: to thefe may be added the 
deniers current in the Lionois, Provence, 


Dauphiny, and other parts.’ Laitly, the — 


copper-coin is the hard, equal to three 
deniers, and is ordinarily called the 
double. 


are the piaftre, or piece of eight rials, and 
its diminutions ; as alfo the fimple rial, 
with its diminutions. The copper-coins 
are the ochavos, or oftayos, which are of — 
two kinds, the one equal to four mara- 
vedis, and ordinarily called quarta ; 

4 the, 
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the other double this, and called double 
quarta: and laftly, the maravedis. It 
mutt be obferved, that in Spain they have 
new money and old; the old current n 
Sevil, Cadiz, Andalufia, @&¢. is worth 
25 per cent, more than’the new current 
at Madrid, Bilboa, S:. Sebaftian, &c. 
This difference is owing to their king 
Charles II. who, to prevent the expor- 
tation of money, raifed it 25 per cent. 
which, however, he was able to effect 
only in part, feveral provinces {till retain- 
ing the antient rate. 


Valve and proportion of the Spanifh COINS. 


Quarta, 4 maravedis 
OStavo, or double quarta, 8 maravedis 


iy 8. a. 
Real old Plata, equal to © 0 63 
Piece of eight, or piaftre 0 4 6 
Piftole O16. 9. 


Portuguefe Coins, Thole of gold are the 
millersy or St. Stephen, and the moeda 
Wore, ‘or, as we eallit, moidore, which 
is properly their piftole ; above this are 
doppio moedas or double piftoles, and 
quadruple {pecies equal to five piftoles. 
The filver coins are the cruzada, pataca 
or picce of eight, and the yvintem, of 
which they have two forts, the one filver 
and the other billon, ‘The ree is of cop- 
per, which ferves them in accompts as 
the maravedis does the Spaniards. 
Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fifths of 
a farthing fterling. «* 
Vintem, 20 res. 
‘Cruzada, 26 vintems. 


a 
Mi-moeda, or half piftole 013 6 
Moeda d’oro, or pittole Nt AM 
Doppio moeda, or double piftole 2 14 0 
Ducat of fine gold 615 0 


Refides the above, they have alfo pieces of 
gold of the value of 3], 125. 11. 16s. 
and other fubdivifions, 

Dutch Coins. Thole of filver are crowns 
‘or doliars, ducatoons, florins, and fhil- 
Jings, each of which has its diminution, 
The ftiver is of billon ; the duyt and pen 
ny, of copper. 


ls. d. 

Ducat of Holland aN MA, 
Ducatoon @ § 5 50 
Patagon, orrix dollar o 4 4 .28 
The three-guilder piece, or 

fixty ftivers o § 2 46 
The guider-florin, or twen- 

ty ftivers o r 8 .08 
The lion dollar @°<3 7.07 
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The fchelling goes for fix ftivers, and the 
ortke is the fourth part of a ftiver, 

Coins. Thole of gold are impe- 
rials, rides or philips, alberts, and crownsg 


‘ thofe of filver are philips, rixdollars, pae 


tagons, f{chellings, *and guldens ; aa 
thofe of copper, patards, ~ : 


Groat, 8 patards. IY es toe 
Single ftiver So) @ eae 
Schelling oo 7% 
Gulden oO 2 0° 
Rixdollar, dollar, patagon o 4° 6 
Imperial Or 9 


The german, dutch, and french coins are 
current here. 


German Coins. Thofe of gold are ducats 


which are of various kinds, oboli of the 

Rhine, and florins: of this Jat kind 

there are fome likewifé of filver, befides 

rixdoliars and izelottes, which are all of 

that metal, $d. 

Ducat of the hifhop of Bamberg 9 

Ducat of Hanover 9 

Ducat of Brandenburg 9 3 

Ducatoon of Cologn gle 

Rixdollar or patagonofCologn4, 4 

Rixdollar or patagon of Liege q 7 .48 

Rixdollar of Mentz 7 

Rixdollar ot Frankfort 6 

Rixdollar of the Palatinate and 
* Nuremberg 

Rixdollar of Lunenburg 

O!d rixdollar of Hanover 

Old bank dollar of Hamburgh 

Rixdollar of Lubec 

Gulden of Hanover 

Gulden of Zell. 

Guiden of Brandenburg 

Gulden of Saxony 2 


Bypvr Fh PHAR 
wRN AN AY 
. Ot 
3 


4 +32 
Italian Coins. The feveral ftates of Italy 


have feveral current monies, though there 
are fome common to all, fuch as the pi- . 
ftole of gold, and the ducatoon and florin ~ 
of filver, which are of various weights, 
finenefs, @c. The coins peculiar to Rome - 
are the julios of filver, the pignatelle of 
billon, and the baiocco, demibaiocco, and 
quadrine of copper, Venice has its fe- 
quins of gold ; its juftins, or ducatoons, 
and derlingues of filver. Naples ‘ts car- 
lins, Genoa its croifats, Savoy and Pied- 
mont its lys ; all filver: this laft ftate 
has alfo papiroles and cavales of billon. 


Gold coins of Italy. ° 


8. de 
The fequin of Venice i 
The old italian piftole 18 : % 
Piftole of Rome, Milan, Ve- 
nice, Florence, Savoy, 
Genoa 16 6.4 


« Double 


i 


col 


_ Double ducat of Genoa, Ve- 
nice, and Florence 


$. vide 


13.7 


Single ducat of the fame places 9 3 3 
Silver Coins. 
The old ducat of Venice 34 +50 
The ducat of Naples 3 4 +43 
‘The ducat of Florence or Leg- 
horn 5 4 .62 
The tarin, or fifth part of the 
ducat of Naples o 8 .09 
The carlin, or tenth part Oo 4 04 
The efcudi, or crown, of 
Rome, or piece of ten jutios, 
or one hundred baioccos ae 
. ‘The tefton of Rome, or piece 
of three julios 56) 32 
The julio of Rome o 6.10 
The croifat of Genoa 6 6 .74 
Juttine of Venice 4 9 
Derlingue, fof thejufline 1 2 } 


&wwt/s Coins are ratzes and blazes of bil- 
Jon ; the ratze equal to2% ofa penny 
fterling ; and the blaze of Berne, nearly 

equal to the ratze, 

The german, french, and italian coins 


* grecurrent here. 


_ ~Palifh Corns | a 
The gold ducat 9 
‘The old filyer dollar of Dant- 

zic 
The old rixdollar of Thorn 
The rixdollar of  Sigif- 
mund JIT. and Ula- 
diflaus IV. kings of Po- 
Jand 
Abra 
-Roup 
\ Groch 

Danifh Corns are, 

The gold ducat 

The horfe 

e four-mark piece 

Marc Jnbs 

Scheldal, or two marks 

Rix mark 

Slet mark 

Swedifh Coins. Thofe of copper are the 


a OO # 
Oop OT” 
Mi hy eS 


—_ 
ON ONO4w 


OOw mw yp HO 


‘Fouftique, alleuvre, mark, and money. 
s. d, 
A gold ducat is equal to 9 32 
“An eight-mark piece of filver 5 2 
A four mark piece aN i 
A chriftine Bane pe 
Caroline 1 t 


The fwedifh money, properly fo sulted. 
is a kind of copper, cut in little fguare 
pieces, or plates, about the thicknels of 
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three englifh crowns, and weighing five 
pounds and a half, ftamped at the four 
corners with the Coeedlith arms, and cur- 
rent’ in Sweden for a rixdollar, er piece 
of eight, 
Mu/fcovile Coins. 
Muitcovy are, 


The proper coins of 


s. d. 

The copec of gold, worth FUG. ing t 
Copec of filver, or depaing o 1 
Polutk o.o F 
Mototske om Mink 
The ruble of filver, valued at 4 6 
Thecheroonitz of gold, called 

ducat by foreigners 9 6 


Turki/b Coins. The gold-coins are zingers 
lees, worth two dellars two thirds ; and 
tomilees, worth two dollars and a_ half, 
reckoning each dollar at 108 afpers: the 
fultani, xeriff, and chequeens, each worth 
about 9s. 4d. 5d. or 6d, fterling. 
The filver ones are the afper, worth a 
trifle more than a farthing fterling 5 and 
the para, or medin, worth three « pers. 

Coins of the coaft of Barbary. Though 

the general currency in thefe parts are 
fpanith dollars, french crowns, hunga- 
rian ducats, Bind the turkifh golden ful» 
tanins, there are fome coins ftruck by 
the kings or deys in their different terri- 
tories. 
At Morocco, the metacals are a fort of 
gold ducats, made by the Jews at their 
pleafure, fo that their ftandard is very un- 
certain. 
The blanquille of filver, worth 24d. 
the flours of copper, eight of which go 
to a blanguille, 
At Algiers the gold-coins are fultanins 
and afpers ; burbas, of which fix go to 
an alper, The doubla is filver, and worth 
about 4s. 6d, The rubie, median, and 
zian are of gold, the firfl equal to 35 af- 
pers, or 1s. 9d. and the lait 100 alpers. 
At Tunis they have fultanins of gold, 
but heavier by one third than thofe of 
Confantinople : the nafura of filver, cut 
nearly {quares, and doublas and barbas 
of the fame value with thofe of Algiers. 

Perfian Corns are either of filver or copper s 


of the firlt kind are the & a 

Abaifi, equal to 14 ¢ 
Mamoudi a 4 
Sh akee ° $ 


Copper coins are the cafbequi, or cabef- 
qui, equal to ~5 of a penny fterling. 
The telac, or cherafis, is of gold, but it 
has no currency amo; g the merchants, 
being only a medal {truck by every king 
of Perfia upon his acceffion to the crown. 


Chinefe 


cot 
Chinefe Coins. Throughout the kingdom 
of China and Tonquin there are not pro- 
pérly any coins ftruck ; inftead of thefe 
they cut their, gold and filver into little 
pieces of different weights: thofe of gold 
are called golt(chuts ; thofe of filver the 
Natives call leam, the Portuguefe taels. 
Befide thefe they have a {mall money of 
lead mixed with the fcum of copper, hav- 
ing holes in the middle to ftring them on 
for the eafe of numbering ; this {pecies is 
called caxa, cas, and pitis; and the ftring 
which ufually holds 200, 1s cailed fanta, 
There are two forts of golt{chuts, the one 
of 32 + ounces, and the other but half as 
much. The tael, or leam, is equal to6s. 
8d. fterling. Caxa, cas, or pitis, one 
third of a farthing ; 300,000 of them are 
only worth about 56 guilders and ¢ fti- 
vers of Holland. 

Coins of Japan, The Japonefe ftrike cou- 
pants both of gold and filver ; and cop- 
per pieces with holes in the middle, like 
thofe of China, fix hundred of which 
make the tael. The other monies, which 
they cut, like the Chinefe, of different 
weights, are chiefly three, the largeft of 
the weight of fix reals, wiz. 48 taels, 
the tael equivalent to 75 dutch ftivers ; 
the fecond equal to 6% taels, and the 
third to 1,2 tael, 

Coupant of gold, weighing one ounce fix 
drachms, itsfAgure a long oval, the longeft 
diameter about four inches, and the fhort- 
eft half an inch, 61. 128. 64, 

Other coupants of gold, near one third of 
the former; amounting to about 21, 4s. 
2d, Coupant of filver current at 4s, 6d. 
Copper money feventwelfths of afarthing, 
Coins of Siam, In the dominions of Siam 
are ftruck gold pieces five or fix grains 
heavier than the half piftole of Spain: 
but thefe are rather pieces of curiofity, 
than of ufe in commerce. Their filver 
coin is the tical or baat, the diminutions 
of which are the mayon or feling,* } of 
the tical; the fouang, 2 of the mayon; 
the page, £ of the fouang ; and clam, 4 
of the page: here are alfo fompays, in va- 
lue 4a fouang. The tical weighs 3 gros 
and 23 grains, which, reckoning the 
ounce of filver 3 3 livres tournois, is 32 
fols and 4 deniers that money,as it weighs 
near half an ounce. 

Corns of the coafts and iflands of the Indies. 
The principal, and thofe moft generally 
current, are pagodos, rupees, larins, fa- 
nos, or fanoms, and coupans, each of 
which are ftruck both of gold and filver. 
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Befides thefe, there are alfo particular 
coins, as at Goa, St. Thomas’s of gold 3 
at Surat, Agra, and the reit of Indoftan, 
the pecha, or pela, and doudous, all of 
copper; the balaruces and chedas, of 
tin. 

Pagodo, gold, is common on all the 
coafts of Coromandel; and almoft the 
only one in ufe in*the trade carried on 
there. The Englifh make them at Fort 
St. George, and the Dutch at Nagapat- 
nam, of the fame ftandard and weight 
with thofe of the country. The value, 


55. 

The value of the filver pagodo is very 
different: the fmalleft are worth eight 
tangas, reckoning the tanga at 90 or 100 
bafarucos, 8s. { 
Gold rupee worth r/. 11s. 6d, 

Silver rupee varies'in finenefs and value. 
There are three kinds current, viz. rue 
pee ficca, worth at Bengalas. r1d. 
Rupee of Madrafs, 2s. 54.3 d. 

Rupee of Surat, 25. 34, 

This is to be underftood of the new ru- 
pees; for as to the old ones of each kind, 
their value is lefs ; thofe of Madrafs are 
but equal to rs. 11d. thofe of Surat 25. 
and the ficcas 25. 4d. 

Larin, in form of a cylindar, bent in two, 
and flatted at each end, worth 9d. 
Fanoms of gold are of different finenefs, 


weight and value. The heavieft are not - 


worth above 5d. to 5 7d, and the light- 
eft little more than 5 farthings. ' 
The filver fanoms are not worth at moft 
above 2d. . 

St, Thomas equal to 9s: ‘ 
Pecha or peffa of copper worth about 3 d, 
Doudou, fomewhat lefs than 4 d. os 
Bafaruco, + of a farthing, on 
Cheda of pewter is of two kinds, the one 
oftogonal, current ats id. . 

The other round, at 14, * 
In the dominions of the great mogu! are 
roupees, mamoudas, and pechas; the 
firft, both of gold and filver ; the fecond, 
of filver alone ; and the third of coppers 
There are others ftruck by the princes 
tributary to him, particularly a filver 


piece of the king of Matoucha, worth Id. © 


a filver piece of the king of Ogden, worth 
6d. a gold piece of the king of Achem, 
worth r/. 35. a gold piece of the king 
of Macaffer, taken by the Dutch for a 
uilder, 


Shells current for Coins are, 1, Cowries, 


brought from the Maldives. and pafs for 
aya of a penny fterling, ‘The natives ha 
the 


Cot 
the coafts of Africa call them bouges. 
2. Porcelaine, in America, a fhell near- 
ly on the fame footing with the cowrie, 
3. Zimbi, current particularly in the 
kingdoms of Angola and Congo. 


Fruits current for Coins, are, 1. Cacao, 


tt 


among the Americans, fifteen of which 
are efteemed equivalent to a {panifh rial. 
a. Wiaiz, which has ceafed to be current 
fince the difcovery of America by the 
Europeans. 3. Almonds, ufed in the 
Ealt-Indies where cowries are not cur- 
rent. The value of thefe is higher or 
lower, according as the year is more or 
lefs favourable. tothis fruit; ina common 
year, an almond is worth about ,* of a 
farthing. 

OIN, in architeéture, a kind of dye cut 
diagonal-wife, after the mariner of a 
flight of a ftair cafe, ferving at bottom 
to {upport columns ima level, and at top, 
to correét the inclination of an entabla- 
ture fupporting a vault. 


Corn is alfo ufed for a folid angle com- 


c 


pofed of two furfaces inclined towards 
each other, whether that angle be exte- 
rior, as the coin of a wall, atree, Gc. 
or interior, as the coin of a chamber or 
chimney. See the article Quoin. 
OINAGE, or CoIninG, the art of mak- 
ing money, as performed either by the 
hammer or mill. 

Formerly the fabric of coins was differ- 
ent from what it is at prefent. They 
cut a large plate of metal into feveral 


_ Tittle (quares, the corners of which were 


- eut off with fheers, After having thaped 


théefe pieces, fo as to render them per- 
feétly conformable, in point of weight, 
to the ftandard piece, they took each 
piece in hand again, to make it exactly 
round, by a gentle hammering. This 
wagecalled a planchet, and was fit for 
immediate coining. ‘Then engravers pre- 
pared, as they ftill do, a couple of tteel 
maffes in form of dyes, cut and termi- 
nated by a flat furface, rounded off at 
the edges. They engraved or named 
on it the hollow of a head, a crofs, a 
fcutcheon, or any other figure, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the times, witha 
fhort legend. Acs one of thele dyes was 
to remain dormant, andthe other move- 
able, the former ended in a fquare pri(m, 
that it might be introduced into the 
fquare hole of the block, which, being 
fixed very fait, keyft the dye as fteady as 
any vice could have done, The plan- 
chet of metal was horizontally laid upon 


this inferior mais, to receive the itamp 
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of it on one fide, and that of the upper 
dye, wherewith it was covered, on the 
other. This moveable dye, having its 
round engraved furface refting upon the 
planchet, had at its oppofite extremity a 
flat (quave, and largerfurface, upon which 
they gave feveral heavy blows, with a 
hammer of an enormous fize, till the 
double ftamp was fufficiently, in relievo; 
impreffled on each fide of the planchet. 
This being finifhed, was immediately 
fucceeded by another, and they thus be- 
came a ftandard coin, which bad the de- 
gree of finenefs, the weight and mark, de- 
termined by the judgment of the in!pec- 
tors, to make it good current moneys 
The ftrong tempering which was and is 
{till given to the two dyes, rendered them 
capable of bearing thofe repeated blows. 
Coining has been confiderably improved 
and rendered expeditious, by feveral in- 
genious machines, and by a wife appli- 
cation of the fureft phyfical experiments 
to the methods of fining, dying, and 

ftamping the different metals. 
The three finelt inftruments the mint- 
man ufes, are the laminating engine, the 
machine making the impreffions on the 

edges of coins, and the mill. 
After they have taken the laminz, or 
plates of metal, out of the mould in- 
to which they are caft, they do not 
beat them on the anvil, as was formerly 
done, but they make them pafs and re 
pafs between the feveral rollers of the Ja- 
minating engine, which being gradually 
brought cloler and clofer to each other 
prefently give the laminaits uniform and 
exa&t thicknefs. Inftead of dividing the 
lamina into fmall fquares, they at once 
cut clean out of it as many planchets, as 
it can contain, by means of a fharp fteel 
trepan, of a roundifh figure, hollow 
within, and of a proportionable diamé- 
ter, to fhape and cut off the piece at one 
and the fame time, After thefe plan- 
chets have been compared and weighed 
with ftandard pieces, filed or feraped to 
get off the fuperfluous part of the metal, 
and then boiled and made clean, they ar- 
rive, at laft, at the machine, (plate XLIV. 
fig. 4. n°, 1.) which marks them upon the 
edge; and finally; the mill, (ibid. N°. 2.) 
which, fqueezing each of them fingly be- 
tween the two dyes, brought near each 
other with one blow, forces the two 
furfaces or fields of the piece to fill exaét- 
ly all the vacancies of the two figures 
engraved hollow. The engine which 
ferves to laminate lead, gives a fufficient 
Wt ’ notion 


1. facing rage O46. Plate XLIV 
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Hotion of that which ferves to flaten gold In the CointnG~of medals, the procefs is 


and filver Jamine between rollers of a 
leffer fize. 

The principal pieces of the machine 
(N° 1.) to ttamp coins on the edge} are 
two fteel lamin, about a line thick. 
One half of the legend, of of the ring, 
is engraved on the thicknefs of one of 
the lamine, and the other half on the 
thicknefs of the other ; and thefe two la- 
minz are ftraight, although the planchet 
marked with them be circular. 

When they ftamp a planchet, they firlt 
put it between the Jamin in fuch a mian- 
mer, as that thefe heing each of them 
Jaid flat upon a copper plate, which is 
faftened upon 4 very thick wooden table, 
and the panchet being likewife laid flat 
tipon the fame plate, the edge of the 
planchet may totich the two lamin# on 
each fide, and in their thick part. 

One of thefe laminz is immoveabie, and 
faftened with feveral fcrews ; the other 
flides by mieans of a dented wheel, 
which takes into the teeth that are on 
the furface of the Jamin. This fliding - 
lamina makes the planchet turn in fuch 


the fame; in effect, with that of money 5 
the principal difference confifting in this,’ 
that money having but a finall ieliovae 
receives its impreffion at a fingle ftroke 
of the engine ; whereas for rhedals, the 
height of their relievo makes it necef- 
fary that the ftroke be repeated feveral 
times: to this end; the piece is taken out 
from between the dyes, heated, and ré- 
turned again; which procefs in medal- 
lions and large medals, is repeated fif- 
teen or twenty tithes before the fall im- 
preffion be given: care muft be taken 
that every time the planchet is removed, 
to take off the fuperfluous metal, ftretch< 
ed beyond the circumference, with a file, 
Medallions, and medals of a high relievo, 
are tiftally firft caftin fand, by reafon’ of 
the difficulty of ftamping them in the 
prefs, where they are put only to per- 
fect them ; in regard the fand does not 
leave them clear; fmooth, and accurate 
enough. ‘Therefore we may fee that 
medals receive their form and impreflion 
by degrees, whereas money receives them 
all at once. 


a manner, that it remains ftamped onthe Britis Coinace, both by the beauty of the 


edge, when it has made.one turn. Only 
trown and half-créwn pieces cén bear the 
impreffion of letteis on the thicknels of 
their edges. 

The coining engine or mill is fo handy 
(ibid, n°. 23) that a fingle man may 
ftamp twenty. thoufand plaichets in one 
day: gold, filver, and copper planchets, 
are all of them coined with a mill, to 
which the coining fquares (:bid n°. 3.) 
commonly called dyes, are faflened ; that 
of the face under, in a fquare box gar- 
nifhed with male and female fcrews, to 
fix and keep Jt fleady; and the othtr 
above, ina little box varmihed with the 
fame fcrews; to Faften the coining {quare. 
The planchet -is laid flat on the iquare 
of the effigy, which is dormant, and they 
immediately pull the bar of the milby 
its cords, which caufes the ferew fet 
within it to turn, This enters into the 
female ferew, which is in the body of the 
mill; and turns with fo much ftrength, 
that by pufhing the upper fquare upon 
that of the effigy, the planchet, violently 


paffed hetween both (quares, receives the * the fecond, there is nothi 


impreffion of both at one pull, and in the 
twinkling of an eye, 

The planchet thus ftampt and coined, 
goes throtigh a final examination of the 
mint-wardens, from whofe hands it goes 


into the world, 


Vou. I, 


engraving, and by the invention of the 
imprefions on the edges, that admirable 
‘expedient for preventing the alteration of © 
the fpecies, is carried to the utmoft pers 
feClion. ; 

It was only in the reign of king 
William III. that the hammer-monéy 
ceafed to be current in England, where 
till theii it was {truck in that manner, ag 
in other nations. Before the hammer 
fpecies was called in, the englith money 
was inawretched condition, having been 
filed and clipped by natives as well as 
foreigners, infomuch, that it was {carce 
‘leit of half the value: the retrieving this 
diftreffed ftate of the engtith money, is 
looked upon as one of the glories of king 
William's reign. 

The britith coinage is now wholly per. 
formed in the Tower of London, where 
there is a corporation for it, under the 
title of the mint, Formerly there were 
here, as there are ftill in othe ies 
the rights of feignorage and bra 
fince the eighteenth yéar 


for the kiag, ot for the expence 
ing; fo that weight is returned tor 
weight, to any perfon who carries their 
gold and filver to thé Tower, 

The fpecies coiried in Great Britain, are 
efteemed contraband goods, and not ve 
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tebe expor ted. All foreign im are al- 
lowed to be fent out of the realm, as well 
as gold and filver in bars, ingots, duit, 
&e. 
There is a duty of ten fhillings per ton 
on wine, beer, and bramdy imported, 
called the coinage-duty, granted for 
the expence of the king’s coinage. 
Barbary COINAGE, particularly that of 
Fez and Tunis, is under no proper re- 
gvlations, as every goldimith, jew, or 
even private perfon, undertakes it at plea- 
fure ; which praétice renders their money 
exceeding bad, and their commerce very 
unfafe. 
Mujfcovite Cornace. In Mutcovy there 
is no other coin ftruck bot filver, and that 
Ap only in the cities of Mufcow, Novogrod,, 


A Twere, Plefkow, and Peterurgh. Fhe 

oe coinage of each of thefe cities is let out to 

farm, and makes part of the royal reve~ 
ye nue 


~ Perfian Coinace. A'l the money made 
in Perfia, is truck witha hammer, as is 
_ that of the reft of Afia ; and the fame 
* may be underftood of America, and the 
coalts of Africa, and even Mufcovy : 
the king’s duty, in Perfia, is feven anda 
hialf per cent. for all the monies coined, 
which are lately reduced to filver and cop- 
per, there being no go}d-coin there, ex- 
eept a kind of medals, at the acceffion of 

a new fophi. 

Spanifo. COINAGS is efteemed one of the 
Jeatt peifest in Europe. Tt is fettled at 
Sevile and Segovia, the only cities where 
gold and filver ave ftruck 5 and yet there 

_ 4s fcarcely any ttate in the world where 

_ fo much money is coined, as in that of 

_ the king of Spain. 

.. The invention of the miil is not yet 
gone out of Europe; nor even eftablifhed 
z m every part of it: nor was the invention 
known till the year 1553, when the 
‘i coining mill was firft invented by an en- 
' ares one Antoine Brucher, and was 
oe rft tried in the french King’s palace at 
3 Paris, for the coining“of counters: fome 
attribute the invention of the mill to Va- 
rin, a noted engraver, who, in reality, 
was no more than an improver of it; 
and rs afcribe it to Aubry Olivier, 
who had the infpection of it. 
‘This machine has met with various fates 
fince its firft invention, being one time 
ufed, and at another time laid afide, and 
the hammer refumed: but it has now 
ap fuch a footing and reputation, both 
r its expedition, and the beauty of its 
impreffion on the fpecies Struck with it, 
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that there appears no great probability of 
its ever being again difufed. 

COINING,.in the tin- works, is the weighing 
and ftamping the blocks of tin with a 
lion rampant, performed by the king’s 
officer; the duty for every hundred 
weight being four fhillings. 

€o- INDICATIONS S, among phyficians, 
denote figns, which, together with others, 
ferve to indicate or point out the nature of 
a difeafe, 

COIRE, or Cuvr, the capitalof the coun- 
try of the Grifons, in Switzerland, fitu- 
ated on the river Rhine, fifty-three miles 
fouth of Conftance: eaft longitude 9% 
2-5’, north latitude 46% 40’, 

COITION, the intercourfe between the 
male and the female in the act of genera- 
tion, See the article GENERATION. 
Frogs, it is obferved, are forty days in 
the act of coition. 

Tt is alfo related by Bartholine, that but- 
terflies make 130 vibrations with their 
wings in ene aét of coition. 

Coirion is alfo fometimes ufed for the — 
mutual attra@tion or tendency towards — 
each other, which is found between iron 
and the magnet. 

COIX, Jon's TEARS, in botany, a genus 
of the monoecia triandria clafs of plants 3 
the evrolla contifts of two valves: the val- 
vulz are ovato-lanceolated, very flendery. 
and of the length of the cup. In the malg 
flowers, the calyx is @ glume containing 
two flowers, and has no awns: in the © 
female, the calyx is the fame, and the 
corolla a glume without any arifta. 
There is no pericarpium : the feed, which 
is folitary and rowndifh, is covered by the 
indurated calyx. 

COKENHAUSEN, a fortrefs of Livonia,, 
fituatéed on the river Dwina, about thirty- 
two miles eaft of Riga: eaft longitude 
25°, north latimde 57°. ; " 

COLARBASIANS, in. church-hiftory, | 
chriftigin heretics, in the fecond century, 
who maintained the whole plenitude and 
perfection of trutl and religion to be con~ 
tained in the greek alphabet, and that it 
was o§ on this account that Jefus Chrift 
was called the alpha and omega: they 
was the Old Teftament,. and received 
only a part of St. Luke's gofpel, and ten: 
of St. Paul's epiftles, in the new. 

COLARIN, in architeSlure, the litle frize 
of the capital of the tufcan and doric co- 
lumn, placed betwen the altragal and 
athe annulets ; called alfo hypotrachelium,. 
and fometimes cincture. 

CoLarin is alfo ufed for the orlo or ring 
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on the top of the fhaft of the column, 
next the capital. 
OLATURE, the fame with filtration. 
Sée the article FILTRATION. 
OLCHESTER, a large borough-town 
of Effex, fituated on the river Coin twen- 
ty miles north-eaft of Chelmsford, on the 
road to Harwich j eaft longitude 1°, north 
Jatitude 51° 5.5’. 
It fends two members to parliament, 
COLCHICUM, MEADOW-SAFFRON, in 
botany, a geuus of the hexandria-trigy- 
nia clafs of plants, with a monopetalous 
flower, divided into fix oblong and ereé& 
fegments; the fruit is a trilecular capfule, 
formed of three lobes, and containing a 
confiderable number of roundifh and ru- 
gofe feeds. 
The roots of this plant, once efteemed 
poifonous, are recommended by fome in 
peftilential and putrid cafes, the f{mall- 
pox, purple fevers, @c. But great cau- 
tion ought to be ufed in adminiltring it, 
COLCOYTHAR, in pharmacy, a prepa- 
ration of vitriol calcined to a rednets. 
Hewever, what remains in the long neck, 
after the diftillation of the {pirit, is fo much 
better calcined, than any body will be at 
the pains of doing on purpofe ; that it is 
ufually preferred, and is the fubftance 
kept under this name tn the fhops. 
Colcothar is alfo prepared from chalcitis, 
by calcining it to a deep purple colour : 
in which ftate it is very frequent in 
Turkey, where they prefcribe it in he- 
morrhages with good fuccels ; alfo as an 
aftringent and ftyptic, to ftop bleeding. 
See Virrion and CHALCrITIs, 
COLD, in general, denotes the privation 
or abfence of heat; and, confequently, 
thofe who fuppofe heat to confift in a brifk 
agitation of the component particles of 
the hot body, define cold to be fuch a 
faint motion of thefe parts, as is either 
altogether or nearly imperceptible to our 
organs of feeling: in which fenfe, cold 
is a mere ternr of relation between the 
cold body and the organs of fenfation 5 
and, in faét, the fame body will be felt 
either hot or cold, according as the fen- 
fible organ is colder or hotter than it. 
Be this as it will, cold is found to have 
very comfiderable effefis, and therefore 
thould feem to be fomething pofitive, 
An intenfe degree of heat reduces molt 
bodies, even gold and the hardeft ftones, 
the diamond excepted, to a fluid ftate. 
On the other hand, not only are thefe re- 
flored to their former folidity by cold, 
but greater degrees of it will congeal all 
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and the watery particles t 

fpirits, See the articles As ch 
DENSATION, @e.., be 

CoLp, in medicine, i is foes to be pro ua 
tive of inflammatory diforders, as cough: 
pleurifies, peripneumonies, rheuma 
pains, confumptions, &c. See the artic 
CouGH, PLeuRisy, PERIPNEUMON’ 
Be. 
‘To remove a cold in tke beginning, fall 
and repeated bleedings are recommended 5 
which likewife prove beneficial incoughs 
and the confirmed confumption,’ even ale : 
ter a purulent (pitting, and heétical fymp- — f 
toms have appeared. The quantity, to 
be taken away at a time, may be from” 
four to feven or eight ounces, once in 
eight or ten days ; concerning which it ~ 
is obfervable, thatthe patients do not find” i 
themfelves fo much relieved on the firft | 
as on the fecond or third night after 
bleeding. 
What we commonly call liber binder cold, 
may be cured by lying much in bed ; 
drinking plentifully of warm fack- ~whey. 
with a, few drops of {pirit of hart’ s-horns 
poffet-drink, water-gruel, or any other. 
warm finall liquor, In fhort, it ought 
be treated at firft as a fmall fever, w st 
gentle diaphoretics ; and afterwards, ibe 
any cough or fpitting fhould rema 
fottening the breaft with a little fu 
candy and oil of fweet almonds, or a fo~ 
lution of gum ammoniac in barley- water; 
taking care to go abroad well clothed. 

T his) is a much more eafy, natural, and 
effeual way than the common praétice a 
by balfams, lin&tufes, petorals, Ge. -  - 
which ferve only to fpoil the ftomach, = 
opprefs the fpirits, and hurt the contti- 
tution, 

COLDENIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-tetragynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confitts of a fingle fun- 
nel- fhaped petal : there is no pericarpium: 
the fruit is oval, compreffed, rough, ac- 
cuminated ; did the feeds are four in - 
number, convex and rough on one fide, — 
and angular and accuminated on the oth _ 

COLDSHIRE-IRON, that which is brittle 
when cold, See the article IRON. 

COLE-FISH, the englifh name of a fpecies’ 
ot beardlefs gadus, with three back-fins, 
and the lower jaw longeft. See Gapus. 

COLEOPTERA, among zoologifts, an 

order of infeéts, comprehending all.thofe 

with four wings, the external pair of 
which are hard, rigid, and opake, and 
form a kind of cafe for the interior pair 

Pa : add 
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~ “gad to this, that the mouth confilts of two 
tranfverfe jaws, | : 
' Thefe animals are known, in englifh, by 
~ — the general name of beetles; whereof 
* ~ authors have eltablithed a great many 
penera, from the different figures of their 
antenne, or horns, and other general 
-. - giftiné&tions: fuch are the fearabeus, or 
s; beetle properly fo called, the dermeffes, 
¢affida, coccinella, chryfomela, dytifcus, 
blaita, tenebrio, and \everal other gene- 
is yt ra. SeeSCARABA:US, DERMESTES, &e. 
f  (COLE-SEED, the feed of the zapus fativa, 
vy or long-rooted, narrow-leaved rapa, call- 
ed, in englith. navew, and comprehend- 
ed by L.nnxus among the braffica’s, or 
cabbage-kind. See Brassica. 
K ‘This plant is cultivated to great advan- 
tage in many parts of England, on ac- 
count of the pape-oil expreffed from its 
feeds, It requires a rich and {trong foil, 


*. efpecially in marth or fenny lands, thofe 


newly recovered from the fea, or indeed 
any other land that is rank and fat, whe- 
ni ther arable or pafture. ‘The beft feeds aye 
\ bronght from Holland, and fhould be 
(e fown about Midfummey, the very day 
that the land.is plowed; a gallon will 
fervs an acre. 
Belides the oil already mentioned, it is 
. likewife cultivated tor winter-food to cat- 
tle, and is a very good pyeparatiye of land 
. for barley or wheat, 
COLE-WORT, in gardening, a fpecies 
"ot b affica. See Brassica. 
COLIC, in medicine, a fevere pain in the 
" lower venter, fo called, becaule the dif- 
order was formerly fuppoted to be feated 
inthe colon, — ’ 
As the {mall and great inteftines differ 
with re/pe& to their contexture, capacity, 
fonSion and Situation, tothe pains which 
afe& them ure no lefs diflinguithed by 
the places where they are feated, their 
degree of violence, their danger, and 
* other acceding diiorders. Tt is oblerved, 
that painsin the fall inteftines, are far 
more severe and acute than in the great 
My p0ns*- ‘Fhis is abundantly evident, from 
“the effe ig of {trong cathartics, and por- 
_ fons pins quality, 1n exciting molt 
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fevere img anc racking. pains, above 


and haa navel, as well as in the 
middle ne belly. 


Mott phyficians take the whole regions 
_ of the inteltines forthe {cat and fubje 
ef this pan 3 yet fa, as that when one 
part of it is affected in an extraordinary 
manner, tle whole intefinal tube, from 
the fauces to the anus, fuffe:s by confent ; 
érihe preternatural motions, and even 


the inverfions and injuries of the periflal- 
tic motion, are communicated to all the 
reft in fuch a manner, that, if the caule 
of the difeafe be very confiderable, the 
whole nervous fyftem is at the fame time 
affeted to an extraordinary degree. 
There are different caules of thefe fevere 
pains of the inteftines, and according to 
the nature, difpofition, and force of thefe 
caufes, are the fymptoms diverfified, and 
thedanger more or Jefs to be apprehended, 
A very frequent caule is a retention and 
induration of the faces in the large in- 
teftines, and fometimes in the fmall ones, 
proceeding, ina great meafure, from a 
load of acido-vilcid crudities, dry, juice- 
Jefs, and altringent food, immoderate 
fleep, and a way of life unufed to exer- 
cifle and motion. In this obftruéted and 
coftive ftate of the belly, whenever it hap- 
pens, that, upon the ule of fweet aliments, 
and fuch as are fubject to ferment, of 
fat flefh meat, efpecially mutton, with 
drinking of cool liquors, and refrigera- 
tion of the feet and beily, the inflation 
of the abdomen is increafed, and the pain 
exafperated ; hence, we may difcern the 
nature and marks of the flatulent colic, 
which the antients afcribed to a cold 
caufe, and whofe generation and fire- 
quent attacks fuppofe an imbecillity of 
the inteftines, and a want of due tone 
and ftrength in thofe parts ; whence this 
fort of colic is very incident to fat and 
phlegmatic, as well as old and infirm, 
perfons, efpecially if they take not due 
care to keep the cold from their feet, back 
and belly. if 
Another kind of colic is the bilious, 
which, according to the antients, owes 
its original to a hot cause, and arifes from 
a bilious, acrid, corrupted humour, col- 
leSted in too great plenty, and ftagnat- 
ing in the {mall inteftines, particularly 
the duodenum. It fiequently fucceeds a — 
great fi of anger, efpecially in perfons 
of a hot and diy conftitution, in a hot 
feafon ; or it proceeds from an exceflive 
ufe of hot and fpirituous liquors, and by 
cooling potions, which obftruéts perfpi- 
ration, is exafperated, and rages with 
greater violence. The remarkable fymp- 
toms which attend it, are a hoarfenefs of 
the voice, the heart-burn, a continual 
loathing of food, a vomiting of porra- 
ceous bilicus matter, the hiccup, a hot. 
and feverith diftemperature, reftleffnels, 
&e, 

As to the method of cure, it appears 
fromm what has been faid, that the caules 
of this affection are furprifingly various 3 
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and it may be inferred, that the manner 
of treatment ought to be varied in a way 
fuitable to the difference of the caufes, 
whence the pain of the inteflines proceeds. 
When from a fupprefion of the cufto- 
mary flux of the hemorrhoids, or men- 
fes, efpecially in bodies abounding with 
blood, there arifes a violent pain of the 
abdomen, attended with much heat, Ge. 
a vein fhould be opéned in the foot, then 
emollient clyfters, antifpafmodic powders, 
with a {mall portion of nitre, cinnabar, 
and caftor fhould be ufed, and the feet 
bathed ; and, under a remiffion of the 
fit, care fhould be takento reftore the. 
menies in women, and the hemorrhoids 
in men, to their natural courfes. When 
the pain of the inteltines proceeds from a 
redundance of intemperate and cautftic 
bile, the fame remedies are of fervice, 
But what ex-eeds thefe and all other re- 
medies in this café, is a nitrous powder, 
mixed with a drop or two of the true difs 
tilled oil of miliefoliam, to be taken in 
three or four ounces of the water of com- 
mon chamomile flowers. 

If the pain be tenfive, and fixed in the 
right or left hypochondrium, or beneath 
the ftomach, it 1s a fure fign that the dif- 
order proceeds from flatulenctes, or ex- 
crements inclofed within the flexures of 
the colon. In this cafe, the principal in- 
dication dire&s us to the ule of clylters of 
an emollient, difcutient, and corroborat- 
ing quality, not omitting external appli- 
cations of carminative and emollient lini- 
ments to the affected part. 

When the reé{um and part of the colon 
are affeéted with a ftrong convullive ftric- 
ture, fo as to be incapable of tran{mitting 
either flatus or faeces, and a clyfter cannot 
conveniently be introduced, the abdomen 
is to be fomented, all over, with hot and 
rich oils, by coétion, particularly thofe 
of chamomile, dill, or rue, boiled with 
the fats of a badger, dog, fox, beaver, 
&'c. which may be introduced, if poffi- 
ble, into the belly by clytters. 
A flatulent colic, proceeding from ims 
becillity, and want of a due tone of the 
ftomach and inteftines, admits of the ufe 
of carminative things fomewkat hotter 
than ordinary. Among thele are {piri- 
tuous carminative waters, prepared of 
the feeds of cumin and caraway, orange- 
peel, and the flowers of common roman 
chamomile and cardamums, diftilled ip 
wine, 

COLIPHIUM, in antiquity, bread mixed 
~ with new cheefe and roalted flefh, a com- 
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pofition which Pythagoras recommended 
to the ufe of wreftlers, in order to make 


them ftrong and firm flefhed, whereas 
formerly they ufed figs, 


perly be called an infpeétor, having an eye 
over what paffes in every court or tribu- 
nal of the empire ; and though he is not 
of the number himfelf, yet he affifts at 
all affemblies, the proceedings whereof 
are communicated to him, 


COLIR, an officer in China, who may pro 


In order to render him impartial, he ig | 


kept independent, by having the polt for 
life, The power of the colirs is fuch, 
that they make even the princes of the 
blood tremble. 


COLISEUM, or CoLis#umM, in antient 


architeéture, an oval amphitheatre at 
Rome, built by Vefpafian, wherein were 
ftatues fet up, reprefenting all the pro- 
vinces of the empire: in the middle 


whereof ftood that of Rome, holding a 


golden apple in her hand, 

This ftrudture was fo large, that it would 
hold near 100,000 fpeétators, 

When Titus dedicated it, he facrificed 
above 4000 beafts of different kinds. 


COLLAR, collare, in roman antiquity, a 


fort of chain put generally round the 
neck of flaves that had ran away, after 
they were taken, with an inécription 
round it, intimating their being deferters, 
and requiring their being reftored to their 
proper owners, &c. 


CoLvar, ina more modern fenfe, an or- 


nament corfilting of a chain of gold, en- 
amelled, frequently fet with cyphers or 
other devices, with the badge of the order 
hanging at the bottom, wore by the 
knights of feveral military orders over 
their fhoulders, on the mantle, and its 
figure drawn round their armories, 
Thus, the collar of the order of the gare 
ter, confilts of SS, with rofes elled 
red, with a garter enamelled 
the George at the bottom, 


Knights of the CoLLaR. a military Yorder 


in the republic of Venice, called alfo th 
order of St. Mark, or the medal, 
It is the doge and the fenate that 
this order ; the knights bear no part 


lar habit, only the collar, which the doge 


puts around their neck, with a medal, 
wherein is reprefented the winged lion of 
the republic, - 


CoLLar of a /bip, a rope fattened about 


her beak head, into which the dead 
man’s eye is feized, that holds her main 
ftay. 

Alfo the rope which is wound about the 
mains 


w 


a ook. 


“poin-matt head, to fave the fhrouds from 
gilling, is alfo called a collar. 
4COLLAR-BEAM, in architecture, a beam 


ry framed cro{s betwixt two principal rafters. 


if 


/ 


4, 


putt 


Morar of a plough, an iron ring fixed on 


ahe middle ot the beam, wherein are in- 
ferted the tow and bridle chains. See 
the article PLlouGs. 

CoLtar of a draught horfe, a part of har- 
nefs made of leather and canvas, and 
ftuffed with {traw or wool, to be put 
about the hor/e’s neck. 

‘COLLATERAL, in geography, any 
thing, place, country, @c. fituated by 
the fide of another. 

COLLATERAL POINT, in cofmography, 

the intermediate points; or thofe between 
ihe cardinal points. 
The collateral peints are either primary, 
which are thole removed by an equal 
angle on each fide from two cardinal 
points ; or fecondary, which, apain, are 
either thofe of the firft or fecond order, 
The fir are thofe that are equally diftant 
from a cardinal point, and firit primary ; 
The latter equally dittant from fome car- 
dina! and primary, and firft fecondary. 

COLLATERAL WINDs, are thole blowing 
from colisteral points. See WIND. 

COLLATERAL, in genealogy, thofe rela- 

tions which proceed from the fame ftock, 
but not in the fame line of afcendants er 
defcendants, but being, as it were, afide 
of each other. 
‘Thus uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces and 
coufins, are-collaterals, or in the fame 
collateral line: thofe in a higher degree, 
and nearer the common root, reprefent 
a kind of paternity with regard to thofe 
more remote, 

CoLLaTERAL, in a legal fenfe, is taken 
for amy thing that hangeth by the fide of 
another, whereto it relates; as a colla- 
teral offurance is that inftrument which 
3s made over and above the deed itfelf, 
for the performance of covenants, between 
ynan and man; thus called as being ex- 

_ ternal, and without the nature and effence 
of the covenant. 

‘COLLATION, in the canon law, the giv- 

ing or beftowing of a benefice ona clergy- 
man by a bifhop, whe has it in his own 
gift, or patronage. 
This differs from prefentation, in that the 
Jatter is properly the act of a patron, of- 
fering the clerk to the bifhop, to be infti- 
tuted into a benefice, whereas the former 


is the at of the bifhop himfelf. The 
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collator can never confer a benefice orf 
himielf. ‘el 
Antiently, the right of prefentation te 
all churches was in the bifhop ; and now, 
if the patron negleés to prefent to the 
church, his right returns to the hifhop 
by coliation, If the bifhop negleéts to 
exercile his right of collation in fix 
months, the archbifhop may confer. If he 
neglect it for other fix months, it falls to 
the crown. 
In the romifh church, the pope is the col- 
lator of all benefices, even elegtive ones, 
by prevention; fetting afide confiltorial 
benefices, and thofe in the nomination 
of lay-patrons. In France the king is 
collator of all the benefices, whereof he 
is patron, except confiltorial ones, to 
which he has only the nomination ; and 
the pope, by virtue of the concordat, is 
obliged to confer on whomfoever the king 
nominates, 

CoLLaTion is alfo ufed in the romifh 
church, for the meal or repaft made on 
a fait day. i 

CovLaTion is alfo vulgarly ufed for a ree 
pait between dinner and fupper. 

COLLATION, in common law, the compa- 
rifon or prefertation of a cepy to its ori- 
ginal, to fee whether or not it be cen- 
formable ; or the report or aét of the of- 
ficer who made the comparifon. A col- 
lated act is equivalent te its original, pro- 
vided all the parties concerned were pre- 
fent at the collation. ‘ 

COLLATIONE fada uni poft mortem al- 
terius, awrit to the juftices of the com- 
mon-pleas, commanding them to iflue 
their writ to the bifhop, for the admitting 
of a clerk in the place of another prefent- 
ed by the king ; fuch other clerk, during 
the fuit between the king and the bifhop’s 
clerk, being dead, 

COLLATIVE BENEFICES, are thofe which 
are in the gift of the ordinaries, and with- 
in their own jurifdiétion, in which cafe 
there need no prefentation, but the ordi- 
nary collates and initjtutes the clerk, and 
fends him to the archdeacon, or other 
perfon, whofe office it is to indu& him. 

COLLEAGUE, a partner or affociate in 
the fame office or magiftrature, See the 
article, ADJUNCT. 

COLLECT, or CoLLection, a volun- 
tary gathering of money, or a tax raifed 
by a prince for any pious defign, or cha- 
ritable purpofe, : 

COLLECTS, in an ecclefiaftical fenfe, the 

thort 


OL 


fhort prayers into which the public devo- 
tions of the church are divided. © 

in the primitive church, the colle&s were 
“repeated by the bifhop alone, after the 
joint prayers of the deacon and congre- 
gation: they were called by the Greeks 
tmindrncsis, becaufe they were a direct in- 
vocation of God by way of benedistion, 

_ and not an exhortation to pray, which 
was the office of the deacon. That moft 
of the colleéts of the litargy of the church 
of England are very antient, appears 
from their conformity to the epiftles and 
gofpels, which are thought to have been 
fele&ted by St. Jerom; for which reafon, 
many believe that the collects were like- 
wife firft framed by that father. In the 
year 492, Gelafius, bithop of Rome, 
ranged the collects, which were then 
ufed, into order, and. added fome new 
ones of his own 3 which office was again 
corrected by pope Gregory the great, 
whofe facramentary contains moft of the 
collects we now ule: but our reformers 
examined the colleéts,corrected them, and 
reftored feveral old ones, formerlyleft out. 

COLLECTION, in logic, a term ufed by 
fome for what is generally called fyllo- 
gifm. Seethe article SyYLLOGISM. 

COLLECTIVE, among grammarians, a 
term applied to a noun exprefling a mul- 
titude, though itfelf be only fingular ; as 
an army, company, troop, &c. called 
colleétive nougs. 

COLLECTOR, in general, denotes a per- 
fon who gets or brings together things 
formerly dilperfed and feparated. Hence, 

COLLECTOR, in matters of civil polity, is 
a perfon appointed by the commiffioners 
of any duty, the inhabitants of a parifh, 
&c. toraife or gather any kind of tax. 

COLLECTOR, among botanifts, one who 
gets together as many fpecies of any 
kind of plant as he can, without ftudying 
botany in a fcientifical manner. 

COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a 
perfon who has a legacy Jeft him in com- 
mon with one or more other perfons,. 

If the thing be bequeathed in folido, the 
portion of thedeceated collegatory accrnes 
to the reft. 

COLLEGE, collegium, an affemblage of 
feveral bodies or focieties, or of feveral 
perfons into one fociety. 

College, among the Romans, ferved in- 
“differently for thofe employed in the offi- 
ces of religion, of government, the li- 
beral and even mechanical arts and 
trades ; fo that, with them, the word fig- 
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nified what we call a corporation or. 


COE © 


company. 


Each of thefe colleges had di@tin& meet= | 


ing-places or halls; and likewife, im 


imitation of the ftate, a treafury and 


common cheft, a regifter, and one to re- 
prefent them upon public occafions, and 
acts of government, Thefe colleges had 
the privilege of manumitting flaves, of 
being legates, and making by-laws for 
their own body, provided they did not 
elafh with thofe of the government. 
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There are various colleges on foot among, 


the moderns, founded on the model of 
thofe of the antients. Such are the three 
colleges of the empire, viz. 

CouLbece of elecors, or their deputies, af- 
fembled in the diet of Ratifbon. 

COLLEGE of princes, the body of princes, 
or their deputies, at the diet of Ratifbon. 

COLLEGE of ctties, is, im like minner, the 
body of deputies which the imperial cities 
fend to the diet, See the articles ELEc- 
Tor and Disr. 

CoLLEGE of cardinals, or the facredCoL- 
LEGE, a body compoled of the three or~ 
ders of cardinals. See CARDINAL. 

COLLEGE is alfo ufed fot a public place 
endowed with certain revenues, where 
the feveral parts of learning are taught. 
An affemblage of fevera! of thefe colle- 
ges, conftitutes an uriverfity. The erec~ 
uon of colleges, is part ef the royal prero~ 
gative, and not to be done without the 
king’s licenfe. 

‘Fhe univerfity of Oxford confilts of 


nineteen colleges, and fix halls$ tHat of ; 


Cambridge, of twelve colleges, and four 


halls ; and that of Paris, of fifty four’ 


colleges, though, in reality, there is bue 
ten where there is any teaching. 

There were feveral colleges among the 
Jews, confitting generally of the tribe of 
Levi, The prophet Samuel feems to 
have made the vfe of them more public, 
and brought them under. feveral regula- 
tions: he is faid to have founded the col- 
lege of the prophets, @e. 


As for the colleges of the chriftians, the — 


apoftles and feventy difciples, may not 
improperly be faid to be the firft: after- 
wards St. Mark, the evangelift, is faid 
to have fet up a public fchcol for read- 
ing, initruétion, and interpretation of 
{cripture at Alexandria. ‘This fchool 
produced a great many perfons eminent 
for their learning, as Clemens, Origen, 
Dionyfius, Athanafius, &c. 
Among the Greeks, the Lyceum and 
Academy, 


3 


Fe 


= t 
Ca 
' Academy, were celebrated colleges: the 
Jatter of which has given its name to our 


univerfities, which in Latin are called ~« 


academia. 

The Romans came late into the inftitu- 
tion of fuch colleges: they had, how- 
ever, feveral founded by their emperors, 
e(pecially in Gaul, the chief of which 
were thole of Marfeilles, Lions, Befan- 
con, and Bourdeaux. 

Colleges of this kind have been generally 
in the hands of thofe devoted to religion. 
- ‘Thus the Magi in Perfia, the Gymnofo- 


_ phifts in the Indies, the Druids in Gaul 


and Britain, had the care of educating 
youth in the fciences. After chriftianity 
became eftablifhed, there were almoft as 
many colleges as monalteries ; particu- 
larly in the reign of Charlemaigne, who, 
in his capitulars, enjoined the monks to 
inftruét youth in mufic, grammar, and 
arithmetic: but this calling the monks 
from their folitude, and taking up too 
much of theirtime, the care of the col- 
Jege was at length put into the hands of 
' fuch as had nothing elfe to do. 
In the canon law, it is faid, three perfons 
make a college. ‘The colleges in Lon- 
don are, 
CouLeGE of civilians, commonly called 
Do&ors- commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, 
dean of the arches, for the profeffors of 
the civil law refiding in the city of Lon- 
don. The judges of the arches, admi- 
ralty, and prerogative court, with feve- 
ral, other eminent civilians, commonly 
relide here. | 
To this college belong thirty-four proc- 
tors, who make them([elves parties for their 
clients, manage their caufes, give licenies 
for marriages, \&c. 
In the common hall of Doétors-commons 
ae re held feveral courts, under the jurifdic- 
a! iOiof the civil law,. particularly the 
Bigh of Admiralty, the court of de- 
’ ¢ the arches court of Canterbury, 
_ and the prerogative court of Canterbury, 
whole terms for fitting are much like 
thofe at Weftminfter, every one of them 
holding fevera] court days ; moft of them 
fixed and knownlby preceding holydays, 
and the reft appointed at the judge’s plea- 
fure. 
COLLEGE of pfhyficians, a corporation of 
phyficians in London, whofe number, by 
charter, is Mot to exceed eighty: The 
chief of them are called fellows, and the 
next candidates, who fill up the places 
of fellows as they became vacant by 
death, or otherwile. Next to thefe are 
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. about London; to fee if their drug, 


Royal COLLEGE of phyficians, is allo a cor- 


ot 
the honorary fellows, and Jaftly, th lie 
centiates, that is, fuch as being found 
capable, upom examination, are allowed 
to practife phyfic. , , 
This college has feveral great privileges 
granted by charter and aéts of parlia- 
ment. Noman can praétife phyfic in, 
or within feven miles of London, with- 
out licenfe of the college, under the pe- 
nalty of 57, Also, perfons praétifing 
phyfic in other parts of England, are to 
have Jetters teftimonial from the prefi- 
dent and three ele&s, unlefs they be 
graduate phyficians of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, Every member of the college, 
is authorifed to praétife furgery in Lon- 
don, or elfewhere ; and that they may be 
able at all times to attend their patients, 
they are freed from all parifh offices. 
The college is governed by a prefident, 
four cenfors, and twelve eleGiors, The 
cenfors have, by charter, power to fur- 
vey, govern, and arreft al] phyficians, or 
others, practifing phyfic in or within 
feven miles of London ; to fine, amerce, 
and imprifon them at difcretion; to 
fearch apothecaries fhops, &c. in and 


&c. be wholefome, and the compofitions 
according to the form prefcribed by the 
college in their difpenfaries ; and to bard, 
or otherwile deftroy, thofe that are de- 
feétive or decayed, and not fit for ufe. 
They are judges of record, and not li- 
able to action for what they do in their 
practice but by judicial powers; fubjeét 
nevertheleis to appeal to the college of 
phyficians. However the college is not 
very rigorous in afferting its privileges, 
there being fome of very good abilities 
who practife in London, &c. without 
their Jicenfe: yet, by law, if any per- 
fon, not exprefsty allowed to practife, 
take upon him the cure of -any dileafe, 


and the patient die under his hand, it is © 


deemed felony in the practifer. 

In 1696, forty-two members of the col- 
lege made a fub(cription, to fet on foot a 
dilpeyfary tor the relief of the fick poor, 
who are adviled gratis every day but Sun- 
day, and medicines fold at the intrinfic 
value: fince this they have erected two 
other difpenfaries. 


poration of -phyficians in Edinburgh; 
erected by king Charles II. grariting 
them, by patent under the great-feal, an 
ample jurifui€tion within this city and 


liberties, commanding the courts of juts, 


tice to alfilt them in the execution of thei 
ordess; 


CL 
orders. Thefe have the fole faculty of 
profeffing phyfic here, and hold conferen- 
ces once a month for the improvement of 
medicine. This college confifts of a pre- 
fident, twocenfors, a fecretary, and the 
ordinary fociety of fellows, who, upon 
St. Andrew’s day, if it falls on a ‘Thurf- 
day, if not on the firft Thurfday after, 
eleét feven counfellors, who chufe the 
prefident and the other officers for the en- 
fuing year. By their charter the prefi- 
dent and cenfors have power to convene 
before them all perfons that prefume to 
praétife phyfic within the city of Edin- 
burgh, or the liberties thereof, without 
the licenfe of the college ; and to fine 
them in five pounds fterling. They are 
alfo im powered to vifit apothecaries fhops, 
and examine apothecaries themfelves ; 
with feveral other rights and privileges. 
Sion-COLLEGE, or the college of the Lon- 
don clergy, was formerly a religious 
houfe, next to a fpittal, or hofpital, and 
now it isa compofition of both, wiz. a 
college for the clergy of London, who 
were incorporated in 1631, at the re- 
quett of Dr. White, under the name of 
the prefident and fellows of Sion-College; 
and an hofpital for ten poor men, the 
firt within the gates of the houfe, and 
the latter without. 

This college confifts of a prefident, two 
deans, and four affiftants, who are annu- 
ally chofen from among the rectors and 
vicars in London, fubjeét to the vifita- 
tion of the bifhop. They have one of 
the fineft libraries in England, built and 
ftocked by Mr. Simpfon, chiefly for the 
clergy of the city, without excluding 
other ftudents on certain terms; they 
have alfo a hall with chambers for the ftu- 


dents, generally filled with the minifters 


of the neighbouring parifhes. 

Grefham-CoLLEGE, or COLLEGE of philo- 
Sophy, a college founded by Sir Thomas 
Gretham, who built the Royal-exchange, 
a moiety of the revenue whereof he gave 


in truit to the mayor and commonalty of . 


London, and their iucceffors, for ever, 
and the other moiety to the company 
of mercers ; the firft, to find four able 
perfons to read in the college divinity, 
aftronomy, mufic, and geometry ; and 
the laft, three or more able men to read 
rhetoric, civil law, and phyfic; a lecture 
upon each fubjeét is to be read in term- 
time, every day, except Sundays, in 
Latin, in the forenoon, and the fame in 
Englith in the afternoon; only the mu- 
g fic leGture is to be read alone in Englith. 
en, 1 
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The le&turers have each s0/. per aimithj 


CoLiecE of heralds in Scotland. 


COL 


and a lodging in the college. 

In this college formerly met the royal 
fociety, that noble academy, celebratéd 
throughout the world for their improve~ 
ments in natural knowledge. See the 
article SOCIETY. 


Cot.Lece of heralds, or COLLEGE of arms, 


commonly called the heralds office, a cor= 
poration founded by charter of king 
Richard the third, who granted them fe- 
veral privileges, as to be freé from Yubfi- 
dies, tolls, offices, @c, They had a fe= 
cond charter from king Edward the fixth, 
and a houfe built near Doftors-commons, 
by the earl of Derby, in the reign of 
king Henry the feventh, was given them 
by the duke of Norfolk, in the reign cf 
queen Mary, which houfe is now rebuilt. 
This college is fubordinate to the earl 
martha] of England. They are affiftants 
to him in his court of chivalry, ufually’ 
held in the common hall of the college, 
where they fit in their rich coats of his 
majelty’s arms. See the article HERALDs 
The 
principal perfon in the fcottifh court of 
honour i$ lyon king at arms, who hag 
fix heralds and fix purfuivants, and a 
great number of meffengers at arts undef 
him, who, together, make up the college 
of heralds. The lyon is obliged to hold 
two peremptory courts in the year, at 
Edinburgh, on the 6th of May and the 
6th of November, and to call officers of 
arms and their cautioners before him up 
on complaints ; and if found culpable up- 
on trial, to deprive and fine them and 
their cautioners. Lyon and his brethren 
the heralds have power to vifit the arms 
of noblemen and gentlemen, and to dif- 
tingoith them with differences, to regifier 
them in their books, as alfo to inhibit 
fuch to bear arms as by the law of arms 
ought not to bear them, Under the pain 
of efcheating to the king the thing wheres 
on the arms are found, and of a hundred 


marks Scots to lyon and his brethren; or 


ifonment during lyon’s pleafure. 
The College of heralds are the judges of 
the malverfation of ‘meffengers, whofe 
bufinefs is to execute fummontes and let- 
ters of diligence for civil debt, real of 
perfonal, ‘ 


COLLEGES of common law. See the article 


INNs of court and chancery, 
Befides thefe colleges, we nave three cha« 
ritable foundations for learning, called 
colleges, wiz. Winchefter, Baton, and 
Wetminfer. 
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Correces for difabled foldiers, failors, 
‘&c. See the article HOSPITAL. 

COLLEGIAL, ov CoLLeciaTE. See the 
article COLLEGIATE. 

COLLEGIANS, in church-hiftory, reli- 
gious focieties, or ‘clubs, among the 
Dutch, confilting of perfons of various 
profeflions, but all agreeing that the 
{criptures are the writings of men infpired. 
Thefe meetings are eftablithed in feveral 
towns of Holland, Friefland, Weft Frief- 
land, and. particularly at Rinfburg, a 
village near Leyden, where they meet 
twice a week. In thefe clubs every one 
has aright to fpeak his own fentiments, 
whether he be a churchman or a layman. 

COLLEGIATE cuurcueEs, thofe which 
tho’ no bifhop’s fee, yet have the retinue 

. of the bifhop, the canons and prebends. 

Such are, among us, Weitminfter, 
Windfor, Rippon, Wolverhampton, 
Southwell, Manchefter, &c. governed 
by deans and chapters, See the articles 
Dean and CHAPTER. 
There are two kinds of thefe collegiate 
eburches, fome of royal foundation, 
others of ecclefiaftical foundation: each 
of them, in matters of divine fervice, are 
regarded in the fame manner as cathedrals. 
‘There are even fome collegiate churches 
which have epifcopal rights; fome of 
thefe churches were antiently abbies, 
which in time were fecularized. 


. CoLLEGIATERAUDITORS, See AUDITOR. 


bits 
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Vergers of COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. See 
the article VERGER. 


~COLLEMA, in botany, a genus of mof- 


fes, confifting merely of a gelatinous 
matter, refembling boiled glue or fize 
This is fometimes difpofed in form of 
filaments, fometimes of membranes, 
and fometimes of neither, but perfectly 
fhapelefs, No part of fruétification 
has ever yet béen diftinguifhed in any of 
the {pecies of this genus. 

COLLET, among jewellers, denotes the 

-herizontal face or plane at the bottom of 
brilliants. 

CoLteT, in glafs making, is that part of 
glafs veffels which fticks to the iron in- 
ttrument wherewith the metal was taken 
out of the melting pot: thefe are after- 
wards ufed for making green plals. 

GOLLETICS, colletica, in pharmacy and 

* furgery, dencte much the fame with ag- 
glutinants, or vulneraries. See the ar- 
ticle VUGNERARY. 

COLLINSONIA, in botany, a genus of 
the diandria- monogynfa ciafs of plants, 
whofe corojla’confilts of a fingle, unequal 
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petal ; the tube is of a conico-cylindra- 
ceous fhape, and is much larger than the 
cup; the limb is quadrifid and erect ; 
one of the fegments very long, and di- 
vided to the middle into other fmaller, 
ramofe and capillary lacinie: the feg- 
ment oppofite to this is very {mall, emar- 
ginated and acute; the lateral ones are 
oppofite to one another, and are erect, 
entire, and very fmall. 
There is no pericarpium; (that ever Lin- 
neeus obferved) the feed is fingle, of a 
globular figure, and is contained in the 
bottom of the cup. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM, in natural hif- 
tory, an extreme tranfparent fluid in an 
egg, obfervable after two or three days 
incubation, containing the firft rudiments 
of the chick. It is included in one 
of its own’ proper membranes, diftiné 
from the albumen. Harvey calls it the 
occulus. 

COLLIQUATON, in chemiftry, is ap- 
plied to animal, vegetable, and mineral 
fubftances, tending towards fufion. See 
the article Fusion, 

CoLLIQuaTion, in phyfic, a term applied 
to the blood, when it lofes its crafis or 
balfamic texture ; and to the folid parts, 
when they wafte away, by ‘means of the 
animal fluids flowing off through the 
feveral glands, and particularly thofe of 
the fkin, fafter than they ought: which 
occafions fluxes of many kinds, but mott- 
ly profufe, greafy, and clammy f{weats. 
The curative intention in this cafe is, the 
giving a better confiftence by balfamics and 
agglutinants to the blood, and the harden- 
ing of the folids by fubaftringents. __ 

COLLIQUATIVE Fever, in phyfic, a 
fever attended with a diarrhoea, or pro- 
fufe fweats, proceeding from colliqua- 
tion, See COLLIQUATION. 

COLLISEUM, or Cotiszum. See the 
article COLISEUM, 

COLLISION, the ftriking of one hard 
body againit another ; or the friction or 
percuffion of bodies moving violently 
with different direCtions, and dafhing 
againft each other. See PERCUSSION. 

COLLUM, the fame with neck. See the ~ 
articles NECK and CERVIX. 

COLLUSION, in law, a fecret underftand- 
ing between two parties, who plead or — 
proceed fraudulently againft each, to the 
other prejudice of a third perion. . 

In the canon law, collufion in matters of 
bent fices vacates the benefice, and incapa- 
citat:s the perfon from helding any bene- 
fice at all. 
| | COLLU 


Cr 


religious feét which arofe in the fixth 
century, on occafion of the indulgence 
fhewn to Arius by Alexander, patriarch 
of Alexandria: they held that God was 
not the author of the evils and afflictions 
of this.life, &c. 


COLLYRIDIANS, in church-hiftory, a 


fe&t of antient heretics, who paid divine 
honours to the virgin Mary, offering her 
little cakes called collyrida. 
COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topical re- 
medy for diforders of the eyes; defigned 
to cool and repel hot, fharp humours, 
which they do more effectually, if affilted 
by the inward ufe of diuretics at the fame 
time, 

They are generally of two kinds, the 
one liquid, and the other dry: liquid 
collyrias are compofed of ophthalmic 
powders in water, as rofe-water, plan- 
tain-water, or that of fennel, eye-bright, 
&c, wherein tutty, white vitriol, or fome 
other proper powder is diffolved. 

The dry collyrium is troches of rhafis, 
fugar‘candy, tutty prepared, &c, blown 
into the eye. 
COLOCYNTHIS, in botany, the plant 
which produces the coloquintida of the 
fhops, and ufually: called bitter-apple ; 
this, according to Tournefort, makes a 
diftin& genus, but is comprehended by 
Linnzeus under the cucumis, or cucum- 
ber-kind, See the articles Cucumis and 
COLOQUINTIDA, 

COLOGNE, the capital of the circle of 
the lower Rhine, in Germany, fituated 
on the Rhine, about forty-five miles eaft 
of Maeftricht: eaft longitude 6° 40’, 
horth latitude 50° 50’. 

It is one of the largeft and moft elegant 
cities of Germany, being the fee of an 
archbifhop, who is one of the electors of 
the empire, and has a yearly revenue of 
130,000/, fterling. ; 

CoLoGne earth, a {ubftance ufed in paint- 
ing, much approaching to amber in its 
ftruéture, and of a deep brown. It has 
generally been efteemed a genuine earth, 
but has been difcovered to contain a great 
deal of vegetable matter, and, indeed, is 
a very fingular fobftance. 

It never conftitutes an entire fratum in 
the earth, but is’! lodged among other 
ftrata in large flat detached mafles. It is 
moderately dry, while in the earth, and 
of a foft crumbly texture. 
it is of a deep, dufky brown, of a very 
chofe, compa¢t, and fine ftru€ture, and 
very remarkably light; it is of a {mooth, 
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When dried, | 
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even furface, dry, but not harfh to the 
touch, crumbles eafily to pieces between 
the fingers, and flightly ftains the hands ; 
it adheres firmly to the tongue, and is of 


a very aultere and aftringent tafte, but - 


not at all refembling the aftringency of 
the boles, or any thing elfe of the mine- 
ral kingdom, but plainly refembling the 
tafte of oak bark. It makes no effervef- 
cence with acids ; if thrown into water, 
it fwims on the furface, till thoroughly 


wetted; and if brought into contaét 


with burning coals, it takes fire, and 
burns of itfelf, till reduced to yellowifh 
afhes. ; 

It is eafy to difcern from this account, 
that though this is generally efteemed an 
earth, and known to the world by no 
other name, it is no pure native foifile, 


but contains more vegetable, than mine- 


ral matter, and owes its origin to the re- 
mains of wood which has been long bu- 
ried in the earth. Itis dug in°Germany 
and France : the quantities confumed in 
painting, in London, are brought from 
Cologne, where it is found very plentiful- 
ly ; but our own kingdom is not without 
it, it being found near Birmingham, 
and on Mendip-hills, in Somerfetthire 5 
but what has been yet found there is not 
fo pure: or fine, as that imported from 
Cologne, 


COLON, in anatomy, the fecond of the 


three large inteftines, called inteftina 
crafla. 

The fituation of this is at the circum- 
ference of the finall inteftines, and is 
ufually convoluted and flexuous, vari- 
oufly, ina ftrange manner, Its begin- 
ning isabove the termination of the flium, 
and its end at the os facrum. It is con- 
neéied with the os ilii, the right kidney, 
the gall-bladder, the liver, the ftomach, 
the {pleen, and finally with the left kid< 
ney, Its length is from five to feven. 
{pans ; its diameter is the greateft of that 
of any inteftine, It has three ligaments 
terminating in the vermiform procefs that 
runs longitudinally in it. It has alfo 
certain external adipofe -appendicule, 
which ferve to lubricate it. 
nivent valves are larger in this than im 
any other of the guts, and the coats it is 
compoted of are fironger than in the {mall 
guts, 


COLON, in grammar, a point or chara@er 


marked thus, (:) fhewing the pre eding 
fentence to be perfect or intire; only 
that fome remark, farther illuftrarion, 
or other matter conneéed therewith, 
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$s fubjoined. See the articles PoinTinG, 
Periop, Coma, &c. ~ 
According to a late ingenious author,- 
the colon differs from the femicolon, &e. 
in ferving to diftinguifh thofe conjunéct 
members of a fentence which are capable 
of being divided into other members 5 
whereof one, at leaft, is conjuné. 
COLONEL, in military matters, the com- 
mander in chief of a regiment, whether 
horfe, foot, or dragoons. 
A colonel may lay any officer of his regi- 
ment under arreft, but muft acquaint the 
general with it; he is not allowed a 
guard, only a centry from the quarter- 
guard. 
COLONEL-LIEUTENANT, he who com- 
‘mands a regiment of guards, whereof 
the king, prince, or other perfon of the 
firft eminence, is colonel. 
Thefe colonel-lieutenants have always a 
colonel’s commiffion, and are ufually ge- 
neral officers. 
Lieutenant-COLONEL, the fecond officer in 


a regiment, who is at the head of the cap-— 


tains, and commands in the abfence of 
the colonel. 

COLONNA, a town of Italy, in the Cam- 
pagnia of Rome, eighteen miles eaftward 
of that city: eaft longitude 13° x6’, 
north latitude 42°. 

COLONNADE, in architecture, a peri- 
' ftyle of a circular figure: or a feries of 
columns difpofed in a circle, and infulat-. 
ed within fide. See PERISTYLE. 
Such is that of the little park at Verfail- 
Jes, confifting of thirty-two ioniccolumns, 
all of folid marble, and without incrafta- 
tian. 

A polyfyle COLONNADE, is that whofe num- 
’ bers of columns is too great to be taken in 
by the eye ata fingle view. Such is the 
colonnade of the palace of St. Peter’s, at 


e a Rome, confiting of 284 columns of the 


doric order, each above four foot and an 


Mme half diameter, all in tiburtine marble, 


OLONY, colonia, a company of people 
' traniplanted into a remote province, in 
order to cultivate and inhabit it. ~ 

Colonies are of thiee forts: the firft are 
thofe that ferve to eafe and difcharge the 
inhabitants of a country, where the people 
are become too numerous; the fecond 
are thofe eftablifhed by victorious princes 
in the middle of vanquifhed nations, to 
keep them in awe and obedience; and 
the third fort are thofe eftablifhed for the 
promoticn of trade, called colonies of 
. commerce 5 fach are thofe eitablifhed by 


ODE 

eurapean nations in feveral parts of Afia, 
Affica, and America. 

It has been a matter of doubt with fome, 
whether ovr colonies in America have 
not proved prejudicial to Great Britain. 
It is agreed, that their colonies in Ame- 
rica have proved highly detrimental to 
the Spaniards: owing to the nature of 
their government; as the inquifition 
frights away ftrangers; as their mona- 
fteries prevent marriages; and as there 
is no provifion at all to repair what their 
colomes drain them of: whereas the 
Hollanders, who fend out. greater num- 
bers every year than the Spaniards, are 
not depopulated by it; their conftitution 
inviting more over to them than they 
fend abroad ; and in the britifh colonies, 
all foreigners may be made denizens, for 
an inconfiderable charge ; whereby many 
of ali nations are encouraged to fettle 
and plant in our Indies, whence the 
crown gains fubjeéts of them and their 
pofterity, and to the nation accrues wealth 
by their labour and induftry. ‘There is 
reafon to think that, for fome years, 
the plantations have fent of their off- 
fpring, and the perlecutions abroad have 
brought us as much people as the colo- 
nies have drained us of. Wherefore we 
may fafely advance, that our trade and 
navigation are greatly increafed by our 
colonies ; and that they really are a fource 
of treafures and naval .power to this 
kingdom, fince they work for us, and 
their treafures center here. See the article 
PLANTATION. 


COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black refin, 


or turpentine, boiled in water, and after- 
wards dried ; or which is ftill better, the 
caput mortuum remaining after the diftil- 
lation of the etherial oil, being further urg~ 
ed by a more intenfe and long continued 
fire, 
When colophony, thus prepared, is treat- 
ed with a fire ef fuppreffion, it yields a 
thick oi] along with a heavy, acid water, 
which difcover’s the nature and genuine 
properties of a refin, Whatever virtues 
therefore colophony is poffefled of, may 
be afcribed to the energy of thefe twa 
principles, combined and blended. into 
one common fubftance. Colophony re- 
duced to powder, is of fingular advan- 
tage in furgery, in cafes where the 
bones are laid bare, or the periofteum, 
tendons and mufcles injured by burns, 
corrofions, contufions, punétures, lacera- 
tions, or partial diyifions. It alfo pre- 
iy gi i ira gnats 
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vents deflu&tions of ferum on the joints, 
and indluces cicatrices, and checks the 
fungous: excrefcences of ulcers, if appli- 
ed in the fame manner, Befides its dry- 
ing, comfolidating, and lenitive qualities, 
it isan ingredient in feveral plaiters and 
ointments. 
COLOQUINTIDA, coLocynTH, coh- 
gzthis, in pharmacy, the fruit of the 
plant colocynthis. See CoLOcyNTHIS, 
It is fent to us dried, or cleanfed of its 
outer bark, which is yellowifh, and 
tough, and of the thicknefs of a fhilling, 
or a little more: it ought to be chofen 
dry, light, and tough, of a good bright 
colour, and not duity. 
Ccloquintida has been known in medicine 
from the earlieft times as one of the {trong- 
eft purges we are acquainted with: it is fent 
us from Syria, particularly from Aleppo, 
Coloquintida diftiiled with water, in the 
common way, with an alembic, affords 
an infipid, modorous liquor, not at all 
purging : but being fermented and dif- 
tilled, it yields a {pirituous liquor that 
purges ftrongly. All the medical wri- 
ters, from Hippocrates down to the lateft 
times, give it the character of the moft 
powerful known hydragogue, and it has 
been prefcribed in pains of the limbs, 
head-achs of the worft kinds, objftruc- 
tions of the vifcera, and terrible cutane- 
ous foulneffes ; as alfo in dropfies with 
great fuccefs: but it is to be given with 
great caution. In large doles it is fo 
violent in its operation, that it has like 
to have been excluded the materia medica 
as a poifon, If it brings an hyperca- 
tharfis and copvullions, the readieit way 
of relieving the patient is by giving oil 
in confiderable quantities, as well by the 
mouth, asin clyfters, It is fcarce ever 
prefcribed fingly, at this time. Itis an 
ingredient in the pillule cocci, and, 
though in a very large proportion, is 
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The moft famous of this kind was the 
coloffus of Rhodes, made, in honour of 
Apollo, by Chares the difciple of Lyfip- 
pus. It was-eighty-fix feet high, and 
its thumb fo large, that few people could 
fathom it. This ftatue was placed acrofs 
the mouth of the harbour at Rhodes, and 
the fhips with full fails paffed betwixt its 
legs. 


COLOSTRUM, or CoLosrTra, in me- 


dicine, the firft milk of any animal after 
bringing forth young, called beettings, 
It is remarkable that this milk is gene- 
rally cathartic, and purges off the meco- 
nium ; thus ferving both as an aliment 
and medicine. 

An emulfion’ prepared with turpentine, 
diffolved with the yolk of anegg, is fome- 
times called by this name, 


COLOUR, or CoLor, in phyfiology, an in- 


herent property in light, exciting differ- 
ent vibrations, according to the different 
magnitude of its parts, in the fibres of 
the optic nerve, which being propagated 
to the fenforium, affeét the mind with 
different fenfations: or, according to 
others, it is only the reflection of light, 
varioufly changed by opake bodies, or 
even light itfelf, 

The philofophers before Sir Ifaac New- 
ton’s time fuppofed that all light, in paf- 
fing out of one medium into another of 
different denfity, was equally refraéted 
in the fame or like circumftances: but 
that great philofopher hath difcovered, 
that it is not fo; but * That there are 
‘¢ different {pecies of light; and that 
“* each Species is difpofed both to fuffer a 
“« different degree of refrangibility in 
‘* pafling out of one medium into another, 
‘* and to excite in us the idea of a differ- 
** ent colour from the reft ; and that bo- 


\ 


‘“ dies appear of that colour which arife |» 


** from the compofition of the colours the 


** feveral fpecies they reflect are difpofed se 
§* to excite.’ \ 

There are abundance of experiments for 
the confirmation of this do&trine, amo 
which the following will ferve fufficiently 
to illuftrate the propofition, and evinee 
the truth of it. And, 
Firft, There are different {pecies of light, 
and each fpecies is difpofed to fuffer a 
different degree of refrangibility, and 
to excite the idea of a different colour. 
To thew this, let a room be darkened, 
and the fun permitted to fhine into’ it 
thro’ a fall hole in the window-fhutter, 
and be made to fall upon a glafs prifin: 

! thea 


never found to do any hurt there. 

COLOR, or CoLour. See CoLour. 

COLORATION. See the article CoLo- 
RIZATION, 

COLORATURA, in mufic, denotes all 
manner of variations, trillos, diminutions, 
@c. ferving to make a fong agreeable. 

COLORIZATION, or CoLorarTion, in 
pharmacy, a term fometimes ufed for the 
changes of colour which bodies undergay 
whether by calcination, coction, fermen 

* tation, &c. 

COLOSSUS, a ftatue of a gigantic, of 
enormous fize, 
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then will the fun’s fight, in pafling 
through this prifm, fuffer different de- 
grees of refraction, and, by that means, 
be parted into different rays; which rays, 
being received upon a clean white paper, 
will exhibit the following colours, viz. 
xed, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, and a violet purple. ‘Thus let 
AB (plate XLVI. fig. 3.) reprefent 
the window-fhutter, C, the hole in it, 
DEF, the prifm, ZY, a ray of light 
coming from the fun, which paifes 
through the hole, and falls upon the 
prifm at Y, and if the prifm were remov- 
ed, it would go on to X; butin entering 
its firft furface EF, fhall be refraéted 
into the courfe Y W, fall upon the fecond 
in W, where in going out into the air it 
fhall be refra&ted again. Let the light 
now, after it has paffed the prifin, be re- 
ceived upon a fheet of white paper G H 
IK held at a proper diftance, and it will 
exhibit upon the paper a picture or image 
at LM, of an oblong figure, whofe ends 
are femicircular, and fides ftraight ; and 
it hall be variegated with colours after 
the following manner, 

From the extremity M, to fome length, 
fuppofe to the line x 0, it fhall be of an 
intenfe red; from 70 to p q, it fhall be 
of an orange colonr; fiom pators, 
it fhall be yellow; fiom thence to ¢ zu, 
it fhall be green; from thence to w«, 
blue; from thence to yx, indigo; and 
from thence to the end, violet. And if 
the whole image be divided lengthwife 
into 360 equal parts, the red fhall take 
up 45 of them; the orange, 27; the 
yellow, 48; the green, 60, the blue, 60 5» 
the indigo, 40; and the violet, 80. 
There are feveral experiments made which 
thew that the difpofitions of the rays of 


a Pe Sal to produce fome one colour, aind 


fome another, are not wrought by any 
aétion of the prifm upon them, but are 
‘originally inherent in thofe rays; and 
that the prifm only affords each fpecies an 
occafion of fhewing its diftinct quality, 
by feparating them, one from the other, 


which before, while they were blended 
together in the unrefraéted light of the 


fun, lay concealed. See thearticlesLicuT, 
REFLECTION, REFRACTION, and Ray. 
From this doStrine it is clear, that each 
fpecies of rays is difpofed to excite in us 
the idea of a different colour ; and that 
this is the cafe, is confirmed by what fol- 
lows, viz. ‘Fhat whatever fpecies of 
rays are thrown upon any body, they 


‘ make that body appear of their own co- 
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Jour. Thus minium in red light, ap» 
“pears of its own colour; butin yellow 
light, it appears yellow ; and in green 
light, it appears green; in blue, blue; 
and in violet-purple coloured light, it 
appears of a purple colour. In like man- 
ner, verdigreafe will put on the appear- 
ance of that colour in which it is placed = 
but each of thefe bodies appears moft Ju- 
minous and bright when enlightened with 
its own colour, and dimmeit in fuch as 
are moft remote from that. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that each ray is difpofed 
to excite its own colour, which is neither 
to be altered by refraétion nor refleétion. 
This much in confirmation of the firft 
part of the propofition; and now we pro- 
ceed to the fecond part, viz. That bodies 
appear of that colour, which refults from 
a compofition of thofe colours, which 
the feveral fpecies they refleét are dif- 
pofed to excite. We will therefore pro- 
ceed to fhew, that other colours may be 
produced from a mixture of thofe feven 
already mentioned, which rays of light, 
when {eparated by a prifm, are difpofed 
to exhibit. -From whence it will be ra- 
tional to conclude, that bodies appear of 
that colour, which arifes from the mix- 
ture of thofe which they refleét, 

All the prifmatic colours mixed together 
appear white, a little inclining to yellow, 
fuch as is that of the light of the fun. 

* To thew this, let a convex Jens be placed 
between the prifm and the paper which 
receives the image, (id. ibid.) in order 
that the rays feparated by it may be col- 
leéted into a focus ; and let the focus fall 
‘upon the paper: then will the fpot where 
it falls appear white ; and if we remove 

he paper from the focal point, the fame 
coloured image will be exhibited, but in- 
verted, becaufe the rays crofs each other 
in the focus. But if the rays of any par- 
ticular colour be intercepted before they 
are colieSted in the faid fpot, it then not 
only appears of a different colour from) 
what it did before, but different from 
any of the prifmatic colours taken fepa- 
rately. 

No compofition of thefe colours will pro- 
duce black; that being no colour, but the 
defeé&t or abfence of all colour whatever. 
What it is gives bodies this power of re- 
fle&ting fome one fort of rays molt copi- 
oufly, and fome another, is probably no- 
thing elfe than the different magnitude of 
the particles whereof they are compofed : 
this Sir Ifaac Newton thinks a probable 
ground for conjecturing about the ye 
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tude of the conftituent particles of bodies. 
The green of vegetables he takes to be 
of the third order, as likewife the blue 
of fyrup of violets: the azure colour of 
the fky he takes to be of the firit order, 
as alfo the moft intenfe and luminous 
white ; but if it is lefs ftrong, he then 
conjectures it to be a mixture of the co- 
Jours ‘of all orders. Of the latter fort he 
takes the colour of linen, paper, and 
fuch like fubftances to be ; but white me- 
tals to be of the former fort. For produc- 
ing black, the particles muft be fmalles 
than for exhibiting any of the colours. 
But that fome bodies reflect one fort of 
rays moft copioufly, and fome another, 
from no other reafon than the different 
magnitude of their conftituent particles, 
will appear hence : 
If water be prepared with foap, fo as to 
render it fufficiently tenacious, and then 
blown up into a bubble, it is obfervable, 
that as the bubble grows thinner and 
thinner (as it will do by reafon of the 
water’s continually running down from 
the top of it, till it breaks) different co- 
Jours will arife, one after another, at the 
top of the bubble, fpreading themfelves 
into rings, and defcending till they vanifh 
at the bottom, in the fame orderas they 
rofe at the top. Thus, in an experiment of 
this kind, tried by Sir Ifaac Newton, the 
colours arofe in this order, firft red, then 
blue ; to which fucceeded red a fecond 
time, and blue immediately followed ; 
after that, red a third time, fucceeded by 
blue ; to which followed a fourth red, 
but fucceeded by green ; after this a more 
numerous order of colours, firft red, 
then yellow, next green, and after blue, 
and at laft purple; then again red, yel- 
low, green, blue, and violet followed each 
other ; and the laft order of colour that 
arofe was red, yellow, white, and blue; ty 
which fucceeded a dark {pot that afforded 
fcarce any light, though it was obferved 
to caufe fome very obicure refleciion, for 
the image of the fun or candle might be 
faintly difcerned in it ; and this lait fpot 
fpread itfelf more and more till the bub- 
ble broke. 

CoLovr, in painting, is applied both to the 
drugs, and to the tints produced by thofe 
drugs varioufly mixed and applied. 

The principal colours ufed by painters 
are red and white Jead, or ceruls; yel- 
low and red ochres; feveral kinds of 
earth, umbre, orpiment, Jamp-black, 
burntivory, black lead, cinnabar or ver- 
million, gumboge, lacca, blue and green 
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afhes, verdigrife, biltre, bicce, fmalt, 
carmine, ultramarine: each of which, 
with their ufes, &c. are to be found un- 
der their proper articles. 
Of thefe colours fome are ufed tempered 
with gum-water, fome ground with oil, 
others only in frefco, and others for mi- 
niature, 
Painters reduce all the colours they ufe 
under thefe two clafles, of dark and light 
colours: dark colours are black, and all 
others that are obfcure and earthy, as um= 
bre, biftre, &c, 
Under light colours are comprehended 
white, and all that approach neareft to it. 
Painters alfo diftinguifh colours into fim- 
_pleand mineral. 
Under fimple colours they rank al] thofe 
which are extracted from vegetables, and 
which will not bear the fire ; as the yel- 
low, made of faffron, french berries, lac- 
ca, and other tinétures extracted from 
flowers ufed by limners, illuminers, &c. 
The mineral colours are thofe which be- 
ing drawn from metals, &c, are able to 
‘bear the fire, and therefore ufed by ena- 
mellers. Changeable and permanent co- 
lours is another divifion, which, by fome, 
is made of colours. toh 
Changeable celours are fuch as depend on 
the fituation ef the objeéts with refpect 
to the eye, as that of a pigeon’s neck, 
taffeties, @c. the firft however at- 
tentively viewed by the microfcope, each 
fibre of the feathers appears compofed of 
feveral little fquares, alternate'y red and 
green, fo that they are fixed colours. 
Local Cotours. See thearticle LocaL. 
Water CoLours. See the article WATER. 
CoLour, in dying, ‘There are, in the 
art of dying, five colours, called fimple, 
primary, or mother colours, from the 
mixture of which all other colours are 
formed ; thefe are blue, yellow, brown, 
red, and black. Of thefe colours, vari- 
oufly mixed and combined, they form 
the following colours, panfy, blue, and 
red; from the mixture of blue and {car- 
let are formed amaranth, violet, and 
panfy ; from the fame mixture of blue, 
crimfon, and red, are formed the colum- 
bine or dove-colour, purple-¢rimfon, ama- 
ranth, panfy, and crimfon-violet. 
Here it is to be obferved that they give 
the name crimfon to all colours made 
with cochineal, 
Of blue and red madder is died purple, 
pepper colour, tan-colour, and dry-rofe- 
colour. j 
The fame blue with red half in ‘grain 
makes 


rate co L 


makes amaranth, tan-colour, and’ 
refe-colour, 
Blue and half red-crimfon, compofe ama- 
ranth, tan-colour, dry-1ofe, a brown 
any, and fun-brown. 

Jue and yellow, mixed together, coms 
pole a yellow-green, {pring-green, grals- 
green, laurel-green, brown-green, darke 
green; as well as fea-green, parrot-green, 
cabbage green, &c. Thiele three lait co- 
lours are to be lefs boiied than the reft. It 
is to be noted, that as to green, there ig no 
ingredient or diug in nature that will dye 
it; but the ftuffs are dyed twice, firft in 
blue, then in yellow. 

Blue and brown, ‘Thefe two colours are 
never mixed alone, but with the addition 
of red, either of madder or cochinea!: 
they form feveral colours. 

Red and yellow. All the fhades com- 
pofed of thefe two colours, as gold, yel- 
jow, aurora, marygold, orange, naca- 
vat, granat-flower, flame-colour, @c. are 
made with yellow and red of ‘madder, 
fcarlet being lefs proper as well as too 
dear. 

Red and brown. Of thefe two colours 
aie formed cinnamon-colour, chefnut, 


dry- 


mufk, bear’s hair, and even purple, if ° 


the red be of madder. 
Yellow and brown. The colours formed 
from thefe two, are all the thades of 


feuille-morty and hair-colours, But this 
may be ta tice of, that though it be 
faid that @ are no colours or fhades 
made from fuch and fuch mixtures, it 


is not meant that\mone can be made, but 
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the jury to the judge ; for which reafon ié 


ought to be matter in law, or doubtful to 
the jurors, 6 

CoLour of office, fignifies fome unjuft ac- 
tion done under countenance of an office, 
and is oppofed to virtute officii, which 
Amplies a man’s doing a right and juft 
‘thing in the execution of his office. 


CoLours, in the military art, include the 


banners, flags, enfigns, &c. of all kinds, 
‘borne in the army of fleet, See the articles 
Frac and STANDARD. 


COLOuR-GoOuRD, Seethe article GourpD. 
Field-CoLour. 
CoLours, inthe latin and greek churches, 


See fhe article FIELD. 


are ufed to diftinguith feveral my feries and 
feafts, celebrated therein, : 


Five colours only are ey admitted | 


into the latin church§ ‘thele are white, 
green, red, violet, and blacks the white 
is for the myfteries of our Saviour, the 
feafts of the virgin, thofe of the angels, 
faints, and confeffors ; the red is for the 
mytteries and folemnities of the holy fa- 


crament, the featts of the apoftles and | 


martyrs; the green for the time between 
pentecoft and advent, and from epiphany 
to feptuagefima ; the violet in advent and 
chriftmas, in vigils, rogations, @c. and 
in votive maffes in time of war; Jaftly, 
the black is for the dead, and the cere« 
monies thereto belonging. 

In the greek church, the ufe of colours is 
almol@abolithed, as well as among us: 
red was,in the greek church, the colour for 
chriftmas, and the dead, as black among 
us, 


that they are more ealily formed fiom a 
mixture of other colours. rs 

CoLour, in heraldry. The colours ge- 
erally ufed in heraldry are red, blue, 


To CoLour frrangers goods, is when a free- 
man allows a foreigner to enter goods at 
the cuftom-houfe in his name, 

COLOURING, among painters, the man- 


black, green, and purple, which the he- 
ralds call gules, azure, fable, vert or fi- 
nople, and purpure; tenne or tawny, 
and fanguine, are not fo common ; as to 
yellow and white, called or and argent, 
they are metais not colcurs. 
The metals and colours are fometiine ex- 
preffed in blazon by the names of preci- 
ous .ftones, and fometimes by thofe of 
planets or ftars. See BLAZONING. 
Oecnomaus is faid to have firlt invented 
the diftinGion of colours, to diftinguith 
the gundille of combatants of the cir- 
cenfian games; the green for thofe who 
reprefented the earth, and blue for thole 
who reprefented the tea. 

Cotovur, in law, tome probable plea, 
though really falfe in itfelt, and only cal- 
culated to diaw the trial of the caufe from 


ner of applying and conduéting the co- 
lours of a pifture; or the mixtures of 
light and fhadows, formed by the various 
colours employed in painting, 

The colouring is one of the chief branches 
in painting, which art is, by Mr. Feli- 
bien, divided into three parts, the defign, 
the compofition, and the colouring. See 
the article PAINTING. 

“Though the colouring ftrikes moft, yet, 
among mafters, it always gives place to 
the exactnefs of the defign, According 
to M. de Piles, the word colouring, in 
a more limited fenfe, is chiefly applicable 
to a hiftory-piece, fcarce at all to Jand- 
fcapes: he adds, that the term relates 
more immediately to the carnations than 
to any thing elfe. The colouring, in its 
general fenle, comprehends baa re- 

ates 
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lates to the nature and union of colours ; 
their agreement or antipathy ; how toufe 
them to advantage in light and fhadow, 
fo as to fhew a relievo in the figures, and 
a finking of the ground; what relates to 
the aerial perfpective, that is, the dimi- 
nution of c.lours by means of the inter- 
polition of the air; the various accidents 
and circumftances of the luminary, and 
the medium; the different light both of 
the bodies illuminating and illuminated ; 
the refleS&tions, fhadows, and different 
views with regard to the pofition of the 
eye, or the obje&t ; what produces ftrength, 
boldnefs, (weetnels, @c. in paintings, well 
coloured ; the various manners o! colour- 
ing, both in figures, landicapes, @c. 

The coloris, or colouring, is different from 
colour ; the latter renders the object fen- 
fible to the eye; the former is that by 
which the painter knows how to imitate 
the colour of ail natural objects, by a judi- 
ciculs mixture of the imple colours upon 
his pallet: it teaches the manner in 
which colours are.to be uled for producing 


thofe fine effet of the chiaro obfeuro, light 

and fhade, which add boldnefs and a 

kind of vera the figures, and thew 
j 


sin their jut light, 


the remoter ob 


fo as to be fweetly Si un- 
one ; 
» of the prevailing 
light of the piece that they partake 
of each other by the communication of 
light and the help of refletion. 
For the ceconomy in managing their de. 
grees, regard is to be had to the contraft 
or oppofitionsintervening in the union of 
the colours ; and, by a {weet interruption, 
the brifknefs, which otherwife fades and 
palls, may be raifed to the harmony 
which makes the variety of colours agree; 
fupplying and fuitaining the weaknels of 
fome by the frength of others; neglect- 
ing fome places on purpole to ferve as a 
a bafis or repofe to the fight; and to 
enhance thofe which are to prevail through- 
out the piece. Ags to the degradation, 
where, the better to proportion the colours 
that fall behind, fome of the fame kind 
are to be preferved in their purity, asa 
ftandard for thofe carried afar off, to be 
compared by, in order to juftify the dimi- 
nution; regard being always had to the 
quality of the air, which, when-loaded 
with vapours, weakens the colours more 
than when clear: to the fituation of the 
Vou. I, 


that they parti, 
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coloufts, where care mult be taken that 
the purelt and ftrongelt be placed before, 
or in the front of the piece; and tliat, by 
their force, the compound ones, which 
are to appear at a diftance, be kept back, 
particularly the glazed colours, to be uled 
in the firft rank? laftly, regacd muft be 
had to the expreffion of the fubjeét, and 
the nature of the matters or ok, whe- 
ther fhining or dull, opaque or tranfpas 
rent, polifhed or rough. 

CoLourinG and non-celouring drugs. In- 
to thefe dyers diltinguifh their drugs: the 
firft are applicative, and communicate 
their colours to the matters boiled in 
them, or paffed through them, as woad, 
fcarlet-grain, cochineal, indigo, mad-. 
der, turmeric, &e. 

The fecond ferve to prepare and difpofe 
the ftuffs and other matters, and to exe. 
tra&t the colour out of the colouring in- 
gredients; as alum, falt or cryttal of - 
tartar, arfenic, realgal, {alt-petre, com- 
mon falt, fal ammoniac, fal gemme, 
agaric, fpirit of wine, bran, peas flour, 
wheat, ftarch, lime, and afhes, 2 

CoLourine or Patntine of glafs. 
the article GLass. 

CoLouring or PatnrinG of porcelains 
See the article PoRCELAIN. 

CoLourine of leather. See LEATHER. 

Cotourine of marble. See MARBLE. 

COLT, in zoology, the fame with foal, 
being the young of the horfe-kind. See 
the article FoaL. 

COLT-EVIL, among farriers, a fwelling of 
the yard and cods, incident both to ftoned 
horfes and geldings; for which, after 
wafhing the parts with lukewarm vinegar, 
it is ufual, to anoint them with juice of 
rue, mixed with honey, and boiled in 
hog’s greafe, adding bay-leaves and the 
powder of fenugreek, . 

CoLT’s FOOT, in botany, the englifh name 
of the tuffilago. See TussrLaco.- 

COLTIE, a term ufed by timber-merchants 
for a defect, or blemith, in fome of the 
annular circles of a tree, whereby its va- 
Jue is much diminifhed. 

COLUBER, in zoology, a very numerous 

enus of ferpents, diftinguithed b Lg 
Balanstni charaéters ; the abdonieas y 
under part of the body, is covered with a 
great number of f{euta, or hard crufts ; 
and the tail, on the contrary, with {cales. 
Of this genus authors enumerate a great 
many fpecies, diftinguifhed by the num- 
ber of thefe {cuta and fcales, as the naja, 
Jemnifcata, natrix, hippo, petola, fibon, 


Se. 
4R Befides 


See 


INU VE LIGNUM,SNAKE-WOOD, 
in the materi medica, a woody fubltance 


. of a tolerably firm and denfe texture, 


me ae ht to-us from the ifland of Timor, 


ee _ and fome other parts of the eait, froma 


° 


oot to near twice as much in length, and 

_ from. an inch to four or five inches in dia- 

_ Meter: it is more properly a root than a 
wood, thonch fo called ; for what we re- 

» \ . . 
ceive is always the fimaller or middling 
branches of the root: the tree is a {pecies 
of that which produces the nux vomiea. 
See tie article Nux VoMICA, : 

_ The Imlians are of opinion that this root 
is a remedy for the bite of a ferpent call- 
ed cobra de capello. However this he, 
it is allowed ta be a remedy for intermit- 

_ tents, and a deftroyer of worms : it ope~ 
rates differently, as taken in larger or 
fmaller doles ; fometimes by urine, fome- 
times by fweat, by ftool, or by vomit ; 

_the laft is the ealg when a large dofe is 
given: if yet larger, it brings on convul- 
tions, and fometimes proves fatal. It is 

“never given internally, till it has been 
kept fome years. We very feldom ufe it, 
being generally productive of convulfions 
or deliriuins. 

COLUMBA, PIGEON, in ornithology,a 
genus of paileres, the characters of which 


are thefe, the beak is ftraight, and fue 


raceous or fcaly towards the bafe; the 
_noftrils are oblong, membranaceous, and 
half covered over; and the tongue is en- 
‘tire, or undivided, ¥ ; 
To this genus belong all the kinds of do- 
_meltic pigeons, and the oenas, palumbus, 
and turtur. See the articles OZNAS,. &c.. 
See allo plate XLV. fig. 1, which repre- 
. fents the long-tailed, variegated, welt- 
indian dove, with a roundiffs black {pot 
on each fide of the head. BY 
COLUMBA GROBNLANDECA, the § 
TURTLE-DOVE, in ornithology,a [pecies 
.of the colymbus or diver-kind, with three 
_ webbed toes on each foot, See the article 
 CoLymbus, : 
COLUMBINE, aguilegia, in botany. See 
the article AQUILEGIA. : 
COLUMBINE COLOUR,or DOVE-COLOUR, 
-among painters, denotes a kind of violet. 


COLUMBUS, or €ongregation of St. Co- 


LUMBUS, a fociety of regular canons, 

who formerly bad an hundred abbies or 

monafteries in the britith iflands. 
COLUMN, in architeCture,.a-round pillar, 


/ 
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made to fupport and adorn a building, 
and compofed of a bafe, a fhaft, and a 
capital. As every fulcrum is {6 much 
the more perfect, as it is firm, or carries 
the appearance of firmne(s ; hence all coe 
Jumns ought to have their baile broader 

_ than themielves. See Base. 

And asa cylinder and a quadrangular 
prifay are more eaffly removed out of 
their place than @ truncated cone, or 2 
pyramid on the fame bafe, anc of the 
fame altitude, the figure of columns ought 
not to be cylindrical, but grow leis and 
Jefs, like a truncated cone, Again, as 
columns are more firm if their diameter 
bears a greater proportion to their |eight 
than if it bore a lefs, the greater ratio is 
to. be chofen where a large weight is to 
be fuftained;, and lefs, where a fmall | 
weight is to be fupported. Further, as 
_the defign of a column is to fupport 2 
_weight, it muft never be fuppofed with- 
out an entablature. 

Columns are different im the different or- 
ders of archite&ture, and may be confi- 
dered with regard to their matter, con- 
ftruétion, form, difpofition, and. ule. 
With refpe® to the order, we have 

Fufcan ConuMN, that which has feven dia- 
meters in height, and is the fsorteft and 
mott fimple of all the columns. See the 
article TUSCAN ORDER, 

Its inution is one fourth, that is, the © 
diameter at top is three fourths of the 
diameter jult above the bafe. 

Doric CoLuMN has eight diameters in 
height,.and its capital and bafe. more in- 
riched with mouldings than the tufcan. — 
Tt diminifhes one fifth part of the diame- 

_ter at the bafe. See thearticle Doric. 

Jonic Cot umn has nine diameters in height, 
and differs from the others by the volutes 
in its capital, and by its bafe. It dimi- 
nifhes one fixth part of the diameter at” 
the bafe. See the article lontc. 

Corinthias COLUMN, the rcihett and moft | 
delicate of all, has ten diameters in height, 
and its capital adorned with two rows 
of leaves. with caulicoles, from whence 
{pring {mall volutes, It diminifhes one 
feventh part of the diameter. See the ar- 
ticle CORINTHIAN, . 

Compofite COLUMN has likewife ten dia- 
meters in height, and two rows of leaves 
in its capital, with angular volutes like 
the ionic. It diminifhes one eighth part — 
of the diameter of the bafe. See the ar- 
ticle COMPOSITE. 

It may be obferved, that different autlors 
‘give different heights and proportions to 
~ columns © 
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columns of the fame order, and that fre- 
quently the ‘ame author takes the liberty 
of difpemfing with his own rules ; but that 
the heights and proportions exhibited 
above aire a mean between the extremes 
of all the reft; in this we have followed 
Daviler and Mr. Perrault. 

COLUMNS, with regard to their matier are: 

Fujible CoLuMN, comprehends not only co- 
lumns of various metals, and other fu- 
fible matter, as glafs, &c. but alfo thofe 
of ftone, faid to be calt, the fecret of 
which fome believe to have been known 
to the amtients, 

Hydraulic Covumn, that whofe fhaft ap- 
pears to be of cryftal; being formed 
by a number of Intle threads of water, 
falling from holes'made in a girt of me- 
tal, at equal diftances, by means of a 
pipe mounting through the middle of it. 
It allo denotes a column from whofe top 
proceeds a jet d’eau, to which the capital 
ferves as a bafon, whence the water de- 
{cends. by a little pipe, which turns f{pi- 
rally round the fhaft. 

Moulded CouuMn, that made by impatta- 
tion of gravel and flints of divers colours, 
bound together with a cement. 

Water COLUMN, that whole fhaft is form- 
ed of « large jet d’eau, which {pouting 
out water violently from the bale, drives 
it within the tambour of the capital, 
which is hollow, and in falling down 
it refembles a column of liquid cryftal. 

CoLumns, with regard to their confiruction, 

Cabled or Rudexted COLUMN, that having 
projectures in form of cables, in the nak- 
ed of the fhaft, each cable having an ef- 
fe& oppofite to that of a fluting, and ac- 
companied with a little lift on each fide. 

Colofal CoLuMN, one of {o large a fize as 
not to enter any ordinance of architecture, 
but defigned o be placed folitary in the 
middle of a fquare, &¢, Such is the tra- 
jan column. 

Corallotic COLUMN, that adorned with foli- 
ages, turned f(pirally round the fhaft, or 


in form of crowns and feftoons: they are. 


very proper for decorations of theatres. 

Diminifbed CoLUMN, that which has no 
fwelling, but begins to taper from the 
bale, in imitation of trees, 

Geminated CoLUMN, that whofe fhaft is 
formed of three fimilar and equal fides or 
ribs of (tone, fitted within one another, 
and faftened at bottom with iron pins, 
and at top with cramp irons: it ought to 
be fluted, that the joints may be lefs dil- 
cernible, 

CoLumn of joinery, that made of ftrong 
tunber-boards, joined togethers it is hols 
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low, turned in the lathe, and ufually fluts 
ed: fuch are the columns of molt altar 
pieces. 

CoLuMN of ma/fonry is made of rough ftone, 
well laid and covered with piaifter 5 or of 
bricks, laid triangular-wile, and covered 
with ftucco. ? . 

CoLuMN of tambours, or bands, that whofe 
fhatt is formed of fevera! courles of ftone, 
or blocks of marble, lefs high than the dia- 
meter of the column. er 

CoLuMN 1x truncheons, or pieces, covfilts 
of two, three, or four pieces of ftone or 
metal, differing from the tambours as bee 
ing higher than the diameter of the coe 
lumn. 4 

CoLuMNs with regard to their form are? 

Fluted Cotumns, called allo channelled 
and ftriatred columns, thofe whole fhafts 
are adorned with flutes or channellings, 
either from top to bottom, or only two 
thirds of their height. , ' 

Gothic COLUMN, a round pillar, either twd 
{hort for its bulk, or too flender for its 
height, having fometimes twenty diame 
ters, without either diminution or {welle 
ing, contequently differing widely from 
the proportions of the antique. : 

Hermetic COLUMN, akiod of pilafter, in 
manner of a terme, having the head of a 
man in lieu of a capital. It is fe called 
becaufe the antients placed on the top of 
fuch columns the head of Mercury. 

Mafive COLUMN, one too fhort for the or- 
der, the capital of which it bears: it like- 
wife comprehends tufcan and rultic co- 
lumns. 

Oval CotumN, that whofe thaft has a flate 
neis, its plan being made oval, to reduce 
the projecture, .  L es 

Paftoral CoLUMN, that'whofe fhaft is forme 
ed in imitation of a trunk of atree, with 
bark and knots. It may beu 
gates of parks and gardens, an 
decoration of paftoral icenes, & : 

Serpentine COLUMN, that formed of three 
ferpents twifted together, the heads of 
which ferve as a capital; it is now cailed 
the talifman or enchanted column, 

Swelled COLUMN, that which has a bulging 
in proportion to the height of the fha/t. 
This practice obtains among the modern 
architeéts, but feems to have been une 
known to the antients. : 

Twwifed CoLumN, that whofe fhaft is 
twifted round in form of a {crew, with 
fix circumvolutions, being ordinarily of 
the corinthian order. Sometimes the 
twifted column is in form of two or three 
flender fhafts twifted round, fo as to leave 
a cavity in the middle, 
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COLUMNS, with regard to their difpofitron. 

Ancular COLUMN is an infulated one, 
placed in the corner of a portico, or infert- 
ed in the corner of a building, or even 
a column that flanks any angle of a po- 
lygon. 

Attzc COLUMN, according to Pliny, is an 
infulated pilafter having four equal faces, 
and of the higheft proportion. 

Cantoned COLUMNS are thofe engaged in 
the four corners of a {quare pillar, to fup- 
port four fprings of an arch. 

Coupled COLUMNS, thole difpofed two and 
two, fo as almoft to touch each other at 
their bafes and capitals. 

Doubled COLUMN, one column joined with 
another in fych a manner, that the two 
fhafts penetrate each other with a third of 
their diameter. 

Engaged COLUMN, that whieh enters in a 
wall with one third or one fourth of its 
diameter. 

Grouped CoLuMNS, thofe placed on the 
~ fame pedettal or focle, either by three and 
three, or four and four, 

Infulated Couumn, one ftanding free and 
detached from every other body. 

Median COLUMNS, a name.given by Vitru- 

~’ vius to the two columns ih the middle of 
a porch, which have their intercolumina- 
tion larger than the ret. The term may 
allo be applied to the middie row of co- 
lumns ina frontifpiece adorned with three 

» orders. a 

Niched COLUMN, that whofe fhaft enters 
with half its diaraeter into a wall, hol- 
Jowed out for its reception with its plane 
parallel tothe projefture of the tore.” 

CoLumns with regard to their ufe, are ei- 
ther, 1. Aftronomical columns, fuch ag 
that at Paris ere€ted for aftronomical ob- 

ervations. . ‘Chronological column, 
4. Funeral column, which generally bears 
anurn, and has its fhaft over/pread with 
{vmbols of grief and of immortality. 4. 
Gnomonic column, ‘a cylinder, upon 
which the hour of the day is reprefented 
by the fhadow of a flyle: of thefe there 
are two kinds; in the one the flyle is 
fixed, and the hour-lines are no move 
than the proiection of a vertical dial upon 
a cylindiical furface ? in the other, the 
ftyle is moveable, and the hour-lines are 
drawn to the different heights of the fun 
in the diferent feafons of the year. 5. 
Wilkorical’ column, that’ whofe “thaft is 
aderned with a baffo relievo, running 


in a ipiral line its) whoje height, and - 


‘containing the hiflory of fome great per- 
forage. 6. Hollow column, that which 
ad att Phos a 5 76 ee ae ee 
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has a fpiral ftair-cafe within.fde, for the 


_ conveniency of afcending tothe top. 7. 


Indicative column, that which ferves te 
fhew the tides along the fea-roafts. 8. In- 
ftruGtive column, that which conveys 
fome precept or inftruGion, fuch as that 
railed by the fon of Pififtrates at Athens, 
containing the rules of agiculture, 9. 
Itinerary column, one with fevera] faces, 
placed in the crofling of fveral roads, 
ferving té thew the different routes by the 
infcriptions engraved upon each of its 
faces, 10. Laétary column, at Rome, a 
column, according to Feftus, in the herb- 
market, in the pedettal of which was a ca~ 
vity, wherein young children, abandoned 
by their parents, out of poverty or inhu- 
manity,were expofed to be educated at the 
expence of the public, rz. Legal column, 
among the Lacedemonian:, that ereGted 
in a public place, upon which were en- 
graven the fundamental Jaws of the ftate. 
12. Limitrophous or boundary column, 
that which fhews the limits of a kingdom, 
or country conquered, Thole called the 
columns or pillars of Hercules, are two 
very fteep mountains in the ftreights of 
Gibraltar. 13. Luminous column, one 
formed in a cylindrical frame, mounted 
and covered over with oiled paper or 
gauze, fo that Jights being difpofed in 
¥anks within over each other, the whole 
appears to be on fire. 34. Manubiary 
column, a column adorned with trophies 
built in imitation of trees, whereon the 
fpoils of enemiés were antiently hung. 
1s. Memorial column, that raifed on 
occafion of any remarkable event, as the 
monument in London, built to, perpetu- 
ate the memory of the burning of that 
city in 1666.\ 16. Meniancolumn, any 
column that fupports a balcony or meni- 
ana. 17. Miliary column, a column 
of marble railed by order of Auguftus in 
the middle of the roman forum, from 
whence, as a center, the diftances of the 
feveral cities of the empire were reckon - 
ed by other miliary columns, difpofed at 
equal diftances on all the grand roads, 
18. Rofiral column, that adorned with 
the peaks or prows of thips, @&e. ereéied 
either in memory of a naval victory, or 
in honour of fome admiral, @c. 19. Sta- 
tuary column, that which fupports a fta~ 
tue, 20. Symbolical column, that | re- 
prefenting by fymbols fome ‘particular 
country, ‘or fome memorable action. 21. 
Trivmphal column, that erefied by the 
antients in honour of an hero; the joints 
of the ftones or couifes of which were co- 
: yee on veved 
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vered with as many crowns, as he had 
made different military expeditions. 22, 
Zoophoric column, a kind of ftatuary 
column, bearing the figure of fome 
animal. 

Scenography of a COLUMN. 
ticle, SCENOGRAPHY. 
CoLuMN, among printers, is half a page, 
when the page is divided into two parts 

from top to bottom. 

CoLumn inthe military art, along deep 

file of troops or baggage. 
The firft and fecond lines of the army as 
they are encamped, make generally two 
eolumns on*a march, filing off either 
from the right or left: fometimes the ar- 
my marches in four, fix, or eight co- 
jumns, according as the ground will al- 
low ; and each column is Jed by a gene- 
ral officer. 

COLUMNA, in anatomy. a term ap- 
plied to different parts: thus the columna 
nafi, is the loweft and flethy part of the 
nofe which forms a part of the feptum ; 
and the columna oris, is the fame with 
the uvula, See the articles SEPTUM and 
Uvuta. 

The columne cordis are fmall, long, and 
round flethy produétions in the ventricles 
of the heart. See the article HEART. 

COLUMNAR, fomething refembling or 
confiling of columns. See COLUMN. 

CULUMNAR-MARBLE, the fame with the 
bafaltes. See the article BASALTES. 

COLUMNEA, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the didynamia-angiofpermia clais, the 
flower of which is monopetalous ana 
ringent; the fruit is a globofe, bilocular 
berry, containing numerous oblong feeds, 

COLUMNIA, or Kotomna, a city of 

~ Ruffia, in the province of Mofcow, tity- 
ated atthe confluence of the rivers Mof- 
cow and Occa, about forty miles fouth- 
eaft of the city of Molcow: ealt long, 40°, 
north lat. 56°, ’ 

COLURES, in aftronomy and geography, 
two great circles fuppofed to inrerfeét 
each other at right angles in the poles of 
the world, and to pafs through the folfti- 
tial and equinoétial points of the ecliptic, 
That which paffes through the two equi- 
no@tial points, is called the equinoétial 
colure, and determines the equinoxes ; 
and the other which paffes through the 

oles of the ecliptic, is called the fulttitial 
olure, becaule it determines the folftices. 
See Equinox and SOLSTICE. 

COLURYI, a little ifland in the guiph of 

Engia, in the Archipelago, about feven 


miles fouth of Athens: of this ifland 


See the ar- 
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Ajax was fovereign: eaft longitude 24°, 
north latitude 38°. 

COLUTEA, BasTarD SENA, in botany, 
a genus of the deadelphia-dicandria clafs 
ef plants, the flower of which is papilio- 
naceous, and its fruit a very large, broad, 
inflated, compreffed legume, with the fu- 
perior future ereét, and the inferior one 
gibbous: it contains only one cell, where-~ 
in are feveral feeds of a kidney fhape. 
See plate LXIII. fig. 2, . 
The leaves, but efpecially the feeds of 
the colutea, purge with great violence, 
and therefore ought only to be adminil- 
tered to ftriong conttitutions, and then 
with good correétives, 

COLYBA, orCoLtyva, among the greek 
chriftians, 1s a large difh of boiled wheat 
garnifhed with blanched almonds, rai- 
fins, and pomegranates, and itrewed 
round with odoriferous herbs, which is 
offered in honour of the faints at the in- 
terment of the dead, The colyva is cas 
ried by the fexton or grave-digger, ee 
ceded by an attendant bearing two large. 
wooden flambeaux gilt, and adorned with 
Jace and ribbands, He is followed by 
two waiters loaded with bottles of wine 
and bafkets of fruit, and a third carrying 
a carpet, which is to be {pread over the 
tomb of the deceafed, and to ferve asa 
table-cloth for the funeral entertainment. 
The prieft hath a large fhare of this col- 
lation; and the reft, after the friends of 
the deceafed have feafted on it, is diftri- 
buted among the poor. 

COLYMBUS, piveER, in ornithology, a 
genus of anferes, with a fubulated, com- 
prefled beak, longer than the head, and 
without teeth: add to this, that the feet 
are placed very far backward, fo as to 
be fitter for {wimming than ftanding or 
walking. 

To this genus belong the lumme, or mer-- 

pus maximus ; the crefted diver, colym- 
us criftatus vel cornatus; the trapazo- 

rola ; and the columba groenlandica. See 

the article LumMg, Diver, &c. 

The crefted colymbus, called alfo the 
reat didapper, or crefted, loon, is repre- 
ented in plate XLIV. fig. 6. © 

COLYVA, or CoLyBA, See Cotyta. 

COMA, or CoMa-VIGIL, a preternatural 
propenfity to fleep, when neverthelefs the 
patient does not fleep, or if he Joes, 
awakes immediately without any relief, 
This diforder is always fymptomaric, 
and often attends acute, burning, and 
malignant fevers ; as alfo an inflamma- 
tion of the dura mater, and ufhers in a 

phrenzy. 


~ 
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phrenzy. Sometimes it attends an he- 
sniplegia. 
For the cure of the coma-vigil, if the 
fever has not centinued above the third 
or fourth day, it 1s expedient to take 
away a large quantity of blood ; then 
the body, if coftive, muft be opened with 
clyfters, which muft not be very acrid; 
afterwards diluters and retrigerants fhould 
be given to moderate the febrile heat, 
fuch as abforbenr powders. gentle ni- 
trous medicines, taken in a draught with 
diaphoretic antimony, &c. 
COMA-SOMNOLENTUM, is when the pa- 
tient continues in a profound fleep, and 
when awaked, immediately relapfes, 
without being able to keep open his eyes. 
This is a primary difeafe, and muft have 
a caufe which obftruéts the paflage of 
the nervous fluid from the cortical part 
of the brain to the medulla oblongata 
throughout the whole brain, 
A coma-fomnolentum, is divided into 
ferous and fanguine. The firft requires 
the natural ferous evacuations to be re- 
ie or promoted. Gouty fits are to 
be invited, Sternutatories are alfo of 
a ule, as they difcharge the ferum 
thro’ the nof:, and ftimulate the nerves : 
and when a vilcid phlegm offends the 
flomach, vomits are,ufeful, with powder 
of (quills, or emetic tartar, with a Jaxa- 
tive potion. fiibteneuine coma fomno- 
jentum, when the blood circulates flowly, 
or ftagnates in the head, as in hypochon- 
driac or {corbutic cates, a!l hot {pirituous 
remedies areas bad as poifon: but bleed- 
ing, clyfters, gentle laxatives, cooling aod 
nervous powders, are uleful. 
CoMa BERENICES, BERENICE’S HAIR, in 
altronomy, a conttellation of the northern 
hemifphere compofed of ftars, near the 
lion’s tail, 
‘This conftellation confilts of three Mars, 
according to Prolemy ; of thirteen, ac- 
cording to Tycho; and of forty, in the 
britannic catalogue. 
COMARUM, in botany, a genus of plants 
of the icofandria-pentagynia clafs; the 
flower of which confifts of five oblang, 
acuminated petals, three times lefs than 
the cup in which they are inferted: 
there is no pericarpium, but a fcrotiform, 
flefhy receptacle which contains nume- 
rous acuminated feeds. 
COMB, an inftrument to clean, Mihtangle, 
and dre(fs flax, wool, hair, &c. 
Combs for wool, are prohibited to be ime 
ported into Britain. 


Comp is alfo the creft or red‘flefhy tuft 


_ growing upon a cock’s head, 


Comes, ina hhip, a little piece of timber fet 


under the lower part of the beak-head, 
near the middle: it has two holes in it, 
and fupplies te the fore-tacks what the 
cheft trees do to the main-tacks, that is, 
to bring the fore tacks aboard. 

Lady's ComB, or Venus s Comy. in botany, 
the fame with the fcandlix. See the article 
SCANDIX. 

Honey-Coms. See HONEY-ComB. 

CoMB-FISH, peétex, in the hiftory of fhell- 
fifh. See the article PecTEN. 

COMBAT, in a general fenfe, denotes, an 
engagement, or a difference decided by 
way of arms. See ie article BATTLE. 

CoMBAT, in our antient law, was a formal 
trial of fome doubtful, caufe or quarrel 
by the fwords or baftons of two cham- 
pions. This form. of proceeding was 
very frequent not only in criminal but in 
civil caufes ; being built on a prefump- 
tion, that God would never grant the 


victory but to him who had the beft’ 


right, The laft trial of this kind, in 
England, was between Donald lord Rae, 
appellant, and David Ramlay, elq; de- 
fendant, in the fixth year of the reign of 
Charles Is when after many formalities, 
the matter was referred to the king’s piea- 
fure. See Triab and CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT, in heraldry, a term for 
two beatts, as lions, &c. borne in a coat 
of arms in a fighting pofture, with their 
faces to each other, 

COMBINATION, properly denotes an 


affemblage of ‘everal things two by two, — 


COMBINATION, in mathematics, is the va- 


riation 9; alteration of any number of — 


quantities, letters, founds, or the Jike, in 
all the different manners poffible. 
F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the french 


academy, fhews that two fquare pieces, 


each divided diagona'ly into two colours, 
may be combined 64 different ways, fo 


as to form fo many different kinds of — 


chequer-work ; which appears furprizing 


enough, when one confiders that two — 
letters or figures can only be combined — 


twice, (See the article CHANGES. 

F. Merfenne gives us the combinations 
of all the notes and founds of mufic as far 
as 64; the fum whereof amounts to 90 
figures or places. 

Doéirine of COMBINATION. Prob, Any 
number of quantities being given, toge- 
ther with the number in each combina- 
tion, to find the number of combinations. 


. ‘One 


Com 
One quantity admits of no combination : 
two, gand 6, only of one combination : 
of three quantities, ac, there are three 
combinations, viz. ab, ac, bc: of four 
quantities, there are. fix combinations, 
wiz. ab, ac, ad, bc, bd, cd: of five quan. 
tities, there are ten combinations, viz. 
ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, cd, ae, be, ce, de. 
Hence it appears, that the numbers of 
combinations proceed as 1. 3. 6. 10. that 
is, they are triangular numbers, whofe 
fides differ by unity from the number of 
given quantities, If this then be fup- 
pofed g, the fide of the number of coim- 
binations will be g—x, and fo the num- 


ber of combinations fuer’, See the 


article TRIANGULAR Numbers. 

If three quantities-are to be combined, 
and the number in each combination be 
three, there will be only one combina- 
tion abe; if a fourth be added, four 
combinations will be found adc, abd, 
bed, acd; if a fifth be added, the com- 
binations will be ten, viz. abe, abd, 
bed, acd, abe, bde, bce, ace, ade; 
if a fixth, the combinations will be twen- 
ty, Ge. The numbers, therefore, of com- 
binations proceed as r. 4. 10. 20. &c. 
that is, they are the firft pyramidal tri- 
angular numbers, whofe fide differs by 
two units from the number of given 
quantities, Hence if the number of 
given quantities be g, the fide will be 
q—2, and fo the number of combinations 
tt i Ri Mee 

Oe 2 3 

Tf four quantities are to be combined, 
we fhall find the numbers of combina- 
tions to proceed as pyramidal triangular 
numbers of the fecond order, 3, 5. 45. 
35- &c, whofe fide differs from the num- 
ber of quantities by the exponent minus an 
“unit. Wherefore if the number of quan- 
tities be g, the fide will be g—43, and the 


number of combinations#_3, 27, 9! 
I 2 3 
E42. See PYRAMIDAL numbers. 
4 y eae 
Hence is eafily deduced a genital rule of 
determining the number of combinations 
in any cafe whatfoever, Suppole, for 


example, the number of quantities to be. 


combined g, and the exponent of combi- 


nation 7; the number of combinations will 


be | Write a eat ive Mrs Aik jaan 


alae 28 3 4 
é&¢. till the number to' be added be equal 
~ ‘ 
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tom. Take g=—6 and x4, the nom- 
6—44+1- 
3. 
6—4+2.6—4+3 6—4+4 _ 6—1.6—2. 
5. ey ait Ree 
30 4 ee AG ety Se 


ber of combinations will be 


2. 
6—r. 6+0. 


If it be required to know all the poffible 


combinations of the given quantities, be- 
ginning with the combinations of the 
feveral two’s, then proceeding to threes, 


&e, we mutt add@ 2, hea eR 


. I. 2- 
oe 9—3+ 9—2- I—1. athe! ai 
3. T. 2. 3 4. 
Whence the number of all the poffible 
combinations will be cored: eee 
i 2 » 2 

Krill ie ae tar Ser dee oR Ie on ail 
3 BR Bake eae I. 2. 
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4e 5. 
the Slindiat of the binomial raifed. to the 
power g, and abridged of the exponent of 
the power encreafed by unity g+., 
Wherefore fince thefe uncie come out 
r+2 by being raifed to the power g; 


and fince 141 is equal to 2, 27—9— x 
will be the number of al} the poffible com- 
binations. For example, if the number 
of quantities be 5, the number of pe 
fible combinations will be 25 —6= 32 

= 26 ss 

Prob. 2, Any number of quantities be- 
ing given, to find the number of all the 
chang:s, which thefe quantities, com- 
bined in all the manners poffible, can 
undergo. Let there be two quantities 
aand &, their variations will be two; 
confequently, as each of them may be 
combined with itfelf, to thefe there muft 
be added two variations mores Therefore 
the number of the whole will be 24-24. 
If there were three quantities, and the 
exponent of the variation 2, the combi- 
nations will! be 3, and the changes 3; to 
wit, ab, ac, be, and ba, ca, cb; to 
which if we add the three combinations 
of each quantity with itlelf aa, bb, ec, 
we fhall have the number of changes 


SRO ck AR OS a 
In ohn it is evident, if the given 

‘guan 

‘that the number of combinations will be 


es were 4, and the exponent 2, 


6, and thy number of changes Ikewife 6, 
ans the number of combinations of each 
quantity 

3 


| 


_ Tiations will be (qd 4) (4) 292° 
3 
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number of changes 16; if with the fame 
exponent the given quantities were five, 
the number of changes would be 25 ; and 


in general, if the number of the quanti- . 


ties were 7, the number of changes would 
be 2”, 

Suppofe the quantities 3, and the expo- 
nent of vatiation 3, the number of changes 
is found 27—3%, viz. aaa, aab, aba, 
baa,aac,aca,caa, abb, bab, bba, 
abc, bac, bca, ach, cab, cha, ace, 
¢ac, cca, bbb, bbe, cbhb, bob, bec, che, 
ecb, cee. In like manner it will appear, 
if the quantities were 4, and the expo- 
nent 3, that the number of changes 
would be 6443 ; and in general, if the 
number of quantities was <=”, and the 
exponent 3, the number of changes would 
be 23. 

By proceeding in this manner, it will be 
found, ifthe number of quantities be 7, 
and the exponent z, that the number of 


changes would be x”. Wherefore, if all 
the antecedents be added, where the ex- 
ponent is lefS, the number of all the pof- 


fible changes will be found 2” 427! 


+n!” Ban” 3 4n"—+, Bc. till the 
number fubtraGted fromm leaves 1, be- 
caufe the beginning is from fingle quan- 
tities taken once. 

Since, then, the number of all poffible 
changes is in a geometrical progreffion, 
elt term of which is x’, 


ny and the denominator 2; it 
will be eq al é 
pole 74, t 


jt? _7)--(n—=1.) Sup- 
ein umber of all poffible va- 


= 320. 
Suppofe again x24, the number of all 
the poffible variations will be (2475—~-24)— 
(24—1)== 320096 5864440681 89267779 
55348250600 divided by 232213917242 
88887252999425128493402200. In fo 
many various methods may the 24 let- 
ters of the alphabet be varied and com- 
bined among themielves. — 


COMBINATORY, in general, denotes 


fomething belonging to combination. See 
the preceding article. 


COMBINATORY DISTILLATION, a me= 


thod of rectifying {puits, mu rac- 
tifed by diftillers, by diltilling fe¥@fal in- 
gredients along with the fpirits: fuch 
are alkaline falts, and {pirits, and other 
faline bodies capable of giving the {pirits 
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a good flavour. This method is con 
demned by Dr. Shaw ; fince thefe ingte- 
dients mix themlelves {6 intimately with 
the fpirits, as not to be eafily feparated 
again: hence, inftead of reétifying or 
improving, they prevent the true and ge- 
nuine tafte of the {pirits. 


COMBING ef ewool, in commerce, the 


drawing wool acrofs the teeth of a card 
called a comb, to difpofe it for {pinning. 


COMBUST, an appellation given to a 


planet, when in conjunétion with, or not 
diftant above eight degrees and thirty mi- 
nutes from the fun: fome reftrain the term 
combuft, to the diftance of half their difk, 


COME, an appeliation by which the fmall 


fibres of malt are called. See MALr. 


OMEDY, is a fort of dramatic poetry 


which gives a view of common and pri- 
vate lite, recommends virtue, and ex- 
poles the vices and follies of mankind in 
a humorous and merry way. Scaliger de- 
fines comedy a dramatic poem, repre- 
fenting the bufinels of life, whofe event is 
fortunate and ftile familiar. Voffins de- 
fines it a dramatic poem, copying the ac- 
tions of the principal citizens and common 
peop'e in a familiar ftile, and not without 
mirth and raillery. 

Critics are much divided about the nature 
of comedy. Ariftotle calls it am imitation 
of the worft, or rather, of the lowelt clafs 
of perfons by way of ridicule. Mr, Cor- 
neille finds fault with this, and maintains, 
that the actions of kings themfelves may 
enter comedy, provided they be fuch as 
are not very momentuous, -nor attended 
with any confiderable danger, Mr, Con- 
greve feems pretty much of the fame fen- 
timeet.. But Mr, Dacier is of a contra- 
ry opinion: he maintains, that comedy 
allows of nothing grave or- ferious, un- 
lefs it be turned to ridicule; and that 
raillery and ridicule are its only proper 
and genuine marks. Thus different are 
critics on the nature of comedy: nor are 
they better agreed concerning the cha- 
racteriftic which diftinguifhes it from 
tragedy, Some diftinguifh it by the low- 
nefs of the fubject; others, by the ridicu- 
Jous lightitis fet in. According to F. 


‘Boffu, . comedy differs from tragedy in 


this, that the comic writer invents both 
the names of his perfons, and the action 
which he prefents ; whereas the tragic- 
writers invent only the latter; the former 
they are to take from hiftory. 
Comedy has parts of quality and parts 
of quantity. Of the firft kind there are 
four effential, the fable, the manners, the 
‘@ fenti~ 
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fertiments, and the diétion; to, which 
two are added which,only relate to the re- 
prefentation, viz. the mufic and decora- 
tion. See FABLE, MANNERS, &v. 
‘The parts of quantity are alfo four. r, 
The entrance. .2, The working up of 
the plot. 3. The full growth of the 
plot, or the counter turns 4. The dif- 
covery or unravelling of the plot. Thefe, 
in the language of the antients, are called 
the protafis, epitafis, cataftafis and ca- 
taftrophe. See the articles Prorasis, 
Epirasis, Act, &c. 
With regard to the various revolutions 
comedy has undergone, it is commonly 
diftinguifhed into three kinds, viz, the 
antient, the middle, andthe new. The 
antient comedy was fliarp, fatirical, and 
extremely abufive ; even men of the firit 
rank, if they were fufpeéted of any cri- 
minal behaviour, whether the facts were 
true or falfe, were brought upon the ftage 
without any difguife, called by their own 
names, and uled as feverely as pofhible. 
Thus in the comedy of the clouds, Ati- 
ftophanes brings Socrates in by name. 
Indeed this liberty of abufe was allowed 
chiefly to the chorus, .and was moft ufed 
during the democracy of the Athenians, 
efpecially in the time of the peloponnefian 
war. But when the thirty tyrants had 
feized the government, the middle comedy 
commenced ; for it being no longer fafe 
for the poets to rail at people in autho- 
rity, and openly to charge magiftrates 
with crimes, they ftill continued to ridi- 
cule the follies and expofe the vices of 
particular perfons under fistitious names ; 
vy which the perfons were fo well point- 
ed, out, that it was nd difficult matter 
to know them. At length, however, 
they were obliged, in the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, to reprefs. even this li- 
cenfe; and this reformation.gave occa- 
fion to the new comedy, which only 
brought upon the ftage feigned adven- 
tures, and imaginary names. 
‘This laft kind alone was received among 
the Romans; who neverthelefs made a 
new {ubdivifion of it intoantient, middle 
and new, according to thesvarious pe- 
tiods of the commonwealth. Among 
the antient comedies were reckoned thofe 
of Livius Andronicus; among the mid- 
dle, thafe of Pacuyius; and among the 
new ones, thofe of Terence. They Jike- 
wile diftinguifhed comedy according to 
the quality of the perfons reprefented ; and 
the diefs they wore, into togate, pre- 
textate, trabeatay and tabernarix, Which 
Vou; I, 
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laftagrees pretty nearly with our farces. 
Among us, comedy is diftinguithed from — 
farce, as the former reprefents nature as 
fhe is, the other diftorts and overcharges 
her. They both paint from the life, but 
with different views: the one to make 
nature known, the other to make her ri- 

. diculous. iB ! 
COMERCY, acity of Lorrain, in France, - 
twenty miles weft of Nancy: eaft long, 

_ 5° 26’, north lat. 48° 46’. 

COMES, in zoology, a fpecies of butterfly, 
with four legs, and ereét, roundifh wings, 

COMET, an opake, fpherical, and folid 
body like a planet, performing revolu- 
tions about the fun in elliptical orbits, 
which have the fun in one of the foci,* 
The antients were divided in their opi- 
nions concerning them ; fome confidering 
them as wandering {tars ; others, as me- 
teors kindled in the atmofphere of the 
earth, fubfifting for a time, and then dif- 
fipated ; others looked upon them as pro- 
digies. Butit is put beyond doubt by the 
more accurate obfervations of the late 
aftronomers, that they are a kind of pla- 
nets. That they are not meteors, is ob- 
vious ; for if they were, they could not 
bear that vaft heat which fome of them in 
their perihelia receive from the fun, The 
great comet which appeared in the year 
1680, was within a fixth part of the fn’s 
diameter from its furface, and therefore 
muft acquire a degree of heat intenie be- 
yond all imagination. — 
But that comets are not only above the 
air, but alfo beyond the moon, is plain; 
becaufe comets feen from diftant places, 
are obferved to be at the fame diftance 
from a fixed far ‘which ipeicae them. 
As for example, the comet which Tycho 
Brahe obferyed at Uraniburg, was like- 
wife feen by Hagecius at Prague in Bo» 
hemia at the fame time; which two” 
places differ fix degrees in latitude, and 
are nearly under the fame meridian, and 
both meafured the diftance of this comet 
from the ftar we call the vultur; that is, 

_ how much it was below it towards the 
horizon, for both the vultur and comet 
were in the fame vertical circle, and both 
obfervators found their diftances the fame, 
and confequently they both viewed the 
comet in the fame point of the heavens 5 

which could not be, unlefs it had been 

higli@i&than the moon, | 

The figures of comets are obferved to be 

very different, for fome of them throw 

forth beams like hair évery way round 

them, and thefe are called hairy comets. | 
45 : Others 
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Others again have « long beard, or ra- 
ther a fiery tail, oppofite to the region in 
which the fun is feen; and they are 
called bearded, or comets with tails. 
Their magnitude has alfo been obferved 
to be very different ; many of them with- 
out the hair, appear no bigger than ftars 
of the firft magnitude. But fome authors 
have given us an account of others which 
were much greater: fuch was that which 
appeared in the time of the emperor 
Nero, which, as Seneca relates, was not 
inferior in magnitude to the fun itfelf. 
In like manner, the comet which Heve- 
Jius obferved in the year 1652, did not 
feem to be lefs than the moon, though it 
had not fo bright a fplendor; for it had 
a pale and dim light, and appeared with 
a difmal afpect. Moft have a denfe and 
dark atmofphere furrounding their bodies, 
which weakens and b}unts the fun’s rays; 
but within it, appears the nucleus or folid 
body of the comet, which when the clouds 
are difperfed, gives a {plendid and brifk 
Jight. 
The particulars in which comets differ 
from planets are, that they move in va- 
rious directions, fome the way with the 
planets, others the contrary; neither are 
their motions confined within the zodiac, 
their orbits admitting of any inclination 
to the ecliptic whatever. And the €ccen- 
tricity of their orbits is fo very great, that 
fome of the comets perform the greateft 
part of their motion almoft in right lines, 
tending in their approach to the fun al- 
moft dire@tly towards it, after which they 
pals it; and when they leave it, march 
off again nearly in a right line till they 


are out of fight, as if they were haftening 


back to the fixt ftars. As they approach 
the fun, their motion grows proportionably 
fwifter; for they defcribe equal areas in 
equal times about its center as the planets 
do. Hence itis, that when they are in 
their perihelia, their motion is immenfely 
fwifter than when they are in their aphelia. 
This will better appear from the follow- 
ing demonftration. Let S (plate XLVI. 


fig. 2.) be the fun, APDG the elliptic 


orbit of a comet, I CE the orbit of the 
earth. If we fhould fuppofe the femi- 
axis of the comet’s orbit to be roo times 
greater than the femi-axis of the earth’s 
orbit, or, which is the fame, thamuts mean 
diftance from the fun, that comet would 
not complete its revolution in Jefs than 
nooo years; for the fquares of the peri- 


odical times of the earth and comet, muft 
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be as the cubes of their mean diftances 
from ‘the fun: and the comet becomes 
vifible only for that part of its period, 
wherein it defeends towards the fun and 
approaches near the earth, asin F, and 
then after it has paffed~ its perihelion, 
conftantly rifing higher from the fun 
about G, it will begin to vanifh, and 
will not be vifihle without a telefcope. 
If the aphelion dittance be to the perihe- 
lion as rooo is to one, the velocity of a 
comet in the perihelion, will bear the 
fame proportion to the velocity at the 
aphelion. For the area ASB, muft be 
but equal tothe area PS D, if the arches 
AB and PD be defcribed by the comet 
in equal times, and then the arch PD 
rouft be greater than AB, in the fame 
proportion as AS is greater than PS. 
‘This is the proportion of their abfolute 
velocities. But their angular velocities 
about the fun, are in a duplicate propor- 
tion of thefe diftances, or as I00G000 
tor. So that while the comet in its pe- | 
rihelion. deferibes one degree with its 
angular motion, where it afcends to its 
aphelion, it will defcribe in an equah 
time bat >cc3.c< of a degree. Hence 
then is feen the caufe why comets are vi- | 
fible to us for fo fhort a time, and when they 
difappear, why they are fe long before — 
they vifit us again. This alfo deftroys © 
the objeGtion again the return of comets 
drawn from the rarity of their appeaw 
ance. 

As the'elliptic orbit of a comet is fo very 
eccentric, that portion of it wherein 1t 
becomes vifible to us, may pafs for a pa- 
rabola. Bysconfidering therefore, that 
portion as a piece of a parabola near its 
vertex, the calculation of their motions 
becomes much eafier ; and upon that hy- 
pothefis Dr. Halley has conftruéted and 
calculated a table, by which, whenever a 
new comet fhall appear, it may be deter- 
mined whether it be any of thofe which 
have yet appeared, and confequently its 
period, and the axis of its orbit be deter- 
mined, and its return foretold. From 
this table, it would appear that the co- 
met which was feen in the year 1682, 
was the fame obferved before in 1607 
and 1531, and was alfo expeéted in the 
year 1758, after a period of feventy-five 
and feventy-fix years alternately ; bu 
though a comet was indeed obferved i 
the year 1758, it does not by any mean 
appear to have been that predicted by 
Dr. Halley, and expected by aftronomers, 
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which furnifhes a great objection to the 
theory of comets, and the ftated and pe- 
riodical returns of thefe bodies. 

By the fame table, it would alfo appear, 
that the great comet which was feen in the 
year 1680, was the fame feen in the time 
of king Henry I. in 1106, and in 531, 
and in the forty- fourth year before Chrift, 
when Julius Cafar was murdered. If fo, 
then the period of this comet is about 
$75 years. There are between twenty 
and thirty that have appeared fince the 
year 1337, but no two appearances feem 
to belong to the fame comet, except thofe 
above-mentioned. 

The phenomena of comets which arife 
from the motion of the earth, agree in a 
great meafure with thole of the planets. 
For inftance, thofe comets which move 
according to the order of the figns, a little 
before they difappear, become more than 
ordinarily: flow or retrograde, if the earth 
at that time be between them and the 
fun, but more than ordinary fwift, if the 
earth be on the oppofite fide: and the 
reverfe of this happens to thofe which 
move contrary to the order of the figns. 
This is occafioned by the motion of the 
earth ; for when the earth goes the fame 
way with a comet, but with a {wifter 
motion, the comet feems retrograde ; 
when with a flower motion, the comet’s 
apparent motion becomes flewer; and 
when the earth moves the contrary way, 
it becomes fwifter, See the articles RE- 
TROGRADATION and PLANET. 

Few comets are to be feen in their accefs 
to the fun, but in their recefs appear 
with long fiery tails, pointing directly, 
or nearly fo, towards that part of the 
heavens which with refpe& to the comet 
is oppofite to the fun. Some are vifible 
before they reach the fun, and begin to 
put forth their tails, which at firft are 
fhort and thin, feldom exceeding fifteen 
or twenty degrees in length, but grow 
longer and denfer as the comet comes 
nearer the fun. If the comet pafles very 
near the fun, it then fends forth fiery 
beams of light every way. After this it 
puts forth a tail forty, fifty, or fixty de- 
grees long, which, as the comet recedes 
farther from the fun, continually dimi- 
nifhes both in length and fplendor ; but 
is larger and longer at any diftance in its 
recefs from the fun, than at an equal dif- 
tance in its accefs to it. 

In order to account for the formation of 
the tails of comets, fome have fuppofed 
flat the heads of comets are tranfparent, 
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and that their tails are no other than a 
beam of the fun tranfmitted through them. 
But were the heads of comets tran{parent, - 
they themfelves wouid be fcarcely vifible. 
Others, that they arife from the refrace: 
tion of the rays of light in their way from 
the comet to us. But if fo, then both 
the planets and fixed ftars ought to have 
tails alfo.. Kepler aferibed the afcent of 
the tails to the rays of the fun carrying 
the particles ef the comet’s amofphere 
with them ; that is, impelling them into 
the regions oppofite to it. But we have 
no iniftance of any thing in nature like 
this: it is therefore an hypothefis that 
cannot be fupported. Sir Ifaac Newton 
thinks the great fplendor and length of 
the tails, arifes from the heat which the 
fun communicates to the comet as it pafles 
near it, As the afcent of the fmoke in 
a chimney is owing to the impulfe of 
the air with which it is intangled, in like 
manner, fays he, the tail of a comet may 
rife from the atmofphere thereof into thofe 
parts which are oppofite to the fun, being 
carried up by the zther ahout the comet, 
rarefied toa very great degree by the heat 
thereof. This opinion is greatly corro- 
borated by the appearance of the tails; 
for when. accurately obferved, they are 
found not to rife always in a direction 
precifely oppofite to the fun, but to de- 
viate or incline a little from thence to- 
wards thofe parts which the comet has 
lately left ; and not only fo, but to be 
bent into a certain curvature, the extre- _ 
mities of the tails deviating from the true 
oppofition more in proportion than the 
other parts; and to be more denfe, feem- 
ingly, and better defined on the convex 
than on the concave fide. And further, 
that the longer the tail is, the more fen- 
fible is the curvature, as being the greateft 
at the greate(t diftance from the body of 
the comet. Upon’ thefe accounts Sir 
Ifaac thinks it evident, that the phzno- 
mena of the tails of comets depend on the 


‘motion of their heads, and that the heads 


furnifh the matter which forms the tails, 
Mr, Rowning, who is not fatisfied with 
Sir Ifaac’s opinion, accounts for the tails 
of comets in the following manner, It 
is well known, fays he, that when the 
light of the fun paffes through the atmof-. 
of any body, as the earth, that 
which? paffes on one fide, is by the re- 
fraction thereof made to converge to- 
wards that which paffes on the oppofite 
one ; and this convergency is not wholly 
effected either at the entrance of the light 
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into the atmofphere, or at its going out ; 
ut that beginning at its entrance, it in- 
creales in every point of its progrefs. It 
is alfo agreed, that the atmofpheres of the 
comets are very large and ‘denfe. He 
therefore, {uppofes, that by fuch time as 
the light of the fun has paffed through’a 
confiderable part’ of the atmofphere of a 
comet, the rays thereof ave fo far refract- 
ed towards each other, that they now be- 
gin fenfbly to illuminate it, or rather the 
vapours floating therein, and fo render 
‘that part which they have yet to pafs 
through vifible to us ;. and that this por- 
tion of the atmofphere of a comet thus 
illuminated, appears to us in the form of 
a beam of the fun’s light, and paffes 
under the denomination of a comet's fail. 
This is the hypothefis of Mr. Rowning : 
how well it anfwers the phzénomena of the 
tails, may be feen in his fyftem of natu- 
ral philofophy, part IV. cap. 11. 
A late writer fuppofes comets ‘to be bo- 
dies deftined to repair the quantities’ of 
light and fire inceffanitly ‘emitted by the 
fun, and which are’ fcattered and difperf- 
ed over the whole fyftein. The large 
prreeis te of the comets which extend 
o many thoufand miles, our author 
thinks well adapted to fuch a purpofe; 
and as many of thofe particles of’ light 
and fire may be fuppofed to be driven to 
avaft diftance, itis y-e(lary they fhould 
go to the utmoft lim.. of the fyftem to 
make fuch a colleétiony But as‘our au- 
thor fuppofes the velocity of the rays of 
light to be the caufe of the comets, as 
well as the planets motions, it is not pof- 
fible a comet fhould exonerate‘ on the 
fun’s body, the particles of light and fire 
which he fuppofes it has collected’in the 
wide expanfe, when the comet itfelf ne- 
ver comes ‘in conta&t with the fun ; nor 
can thofe very ‘particles’ which were be- 
fore emitted from the ‘fun’s body, on the 
comet’s arriving nearer to tlie fun, quit 
the cellules of the comet, and continue 
their motion to the fan, notwithftanding 
the repulfion of the rays of light. | 
Tt a determine the apparent place and courfe 
‘ ef a/COMET. “One method by which 
aftiondmers inveftigate’ them in this. 
They obferve what two ftars are directly 
one on one fide of the comet, and the 
other on the’ other; which‘ isgdoné by 
holding ‘up a thread between the eye and~ 
the two ‘ftars, and. extending it in fuct 
inanner, ‘as that it fhall feém to 'crofs 
each ftar: then they look out two other 
ftars it fuch fituation alfo, that the comet 
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Trajefory of a Comet. See the article 
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‘fhall appear in a line that paffes from ove 
to the other, which aré found as befor'é. 
Then they extend a thread upon the ce- 
Jeftial globe from one of the two firft ftars 
to the other; and another thread from 
one of the two laft ftars to the other: and 
thé point on the globe where the threats 
crofs, is the apparent place of thé comet 
at the time the obfervation was made. 
This they do'daily, and fo trace out its 
apparent courfe'in the heavens. 
To determine the parallax of a COMET. 
See the article PARALLAX. © 


TRAJECTORY. 
COMETARIUYM, a curious machine ex- 
hibiting an‘idea of the revolution of a 
comet about the fun. It is contrived in 
fuch a manner, as by ‘elliptical wheels 
to fhew the unequal motion of a comet’in 
every part of its orbit. The comet is re- 
prefented by a {mall brafs ball, carried-by 
a radius vettor, or wire, in an elliptic 
groove about the fun in one of its foci, 
and the years of its period are fhewn by 
an index moving with an equable motion 
over a graduated filver circle. See a re- 
prefentation of it'in plate XLV. fig. 3. 
~ and Martin’s Philofophia Britannica, vol. | 
I. p. ‘140, &e.’ > ini 
When the lid is taken off the box, it 
appears as follows: NO and QT are 
the elliptic wheels, ‘turning each other 
about theirfoci I and S, by means of a 
cat gut ftring in a groove on their edges 
crofling at K, | N O is moved by the cir- 
cular wheel I, which is itfelf moved by 
the wheel C ; and this by an endlefs {crew 
turned by ajwinch on the outfide of the 
box. The ellipfis PLIM, defcribed 
about the foci-S s, reprefents the coniet’s. 
orbit, Be SMV UREN SE CRN 
COMFREY, the englifh name of a genus — 
‘ of plants, called by botanifts fymphytum, 
See the article SyMPHYTUM. 
COMITATUS ‘Posst, See the article 
‘POSSE COMITATUS. ° 
COMITIA,*in roman antiquity, an af- 
* fembly of the people, either in the comi- 
tium or campus-martius, for the election 
of magiftrates, or confulting on the im- 
portant affairs’ of the republic. See 
CoMITIUM and CamPus-MARTIUS, 
There were certain days fixed for thefe 
affemblies, called dies comitiales, marked 
with a C im Julius Czefar’s calendar. 
There were three kinds of comitia, wiz. 
curiata,’ centuriata, and tributa, fo’ dif- 
tinguifhed from the manner wherein the 
people voted, and gave their fuffrages, 
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wiz, by curie, or parifhes, tribes, or cen- 
turiés. The comitia curiata owe their 
original to the divifion which Romulus 
made of the people into thirty curiz, 
which anfwer in molt refpeéts to our pa- 
rifhes. The comitia centuriata were in- 
ftituted by Servius Tullius, Comitial 
aflemblies held for the ele&tion of confuls, 
were called confular comitia. In like 
manner the other comitia were named 
from the officer to be created, whether a 
tribune, pontif, zdile, or the like, The 
power of calling thefe affemblies, belong- 
ed at firft only to the kings: but on the 
eftablifhment of the democracy, the fame 
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are the means by which mankind commu- 

nicate their thoughts to each other: or, 

a man never becomes agreeable in con- . 
verfation, but by fiudying the tafte, re~ 

JSpecting “the charaéter, conforming bim- 

Jelf to the humour, &c, of thofe he converses 

with, 

But the comma is omitted when thofe 


words are united by a conjunétion, as, =) 


good kwmour and good fenfe feldom fail to. 
make a man agreeable in converfation. ~~ 


ComMa, in mufic, an interval equal to the 


difference of thé tone major and minor, 
and expreffed by the ratio 81:80. See 
the articles INTERVaL and TONE, 


privilege was allowed to moft of the chief COMMANDING cGrounp, in the mili- 


magi(trates, and fometimes to the pon- 
tiffs, 

COMITIALIS MORBUS, an appella- 
tion given to the epileply, by reaton the 
comitia of antient Rome were diffolved, 
if any perfon in the affembly happened 
to be taken with this diftemper. 

COMITIUM, in roman antiquity, a large 
hall inthe forum, where the comitia were 
ordinarily held. See the articles FORUM 
and ComMITIA, 

This. hail was a long time open at top, 
for which reafon the aflemblies were of- 
ten interrupted by bad weather. It was 
firft covered in the time of the fecond 
punic war, and according to Rofinus, the 
confuls and tribunes were not created in 
the comitium, but in the campus-martius. 

COMMA, among grammarians, a point 

‘or chaiaSter marked thus (, ), ferving to 
denote a fhort ftop, and to divide the 
members of a period. 


Different authors define and ufe this point . 


fo differently; that it is’difficult fo afcer- 
tain the precife ufe of it, The ordinary 
doétrine concerning it, conveys no clear 
or diftin& idea of it; being thus, ‘that it 
ferves to diftinguifh nouns, verbs, ad- 
verbs, and fuch divifions of a period as 
are not neceffarily joined together: fome 
fay indeed, that the comma ferves to dif- 
tinguifh thofe members of a period in 
each whereof is a verb and the nomina- 
tive cafe ofa verb. Thus, though nothing 
fo much gains upon the affections as an 
extempore eloquence, which we have con- 
flantly occafion for, and are obliged to 
practife every day, we very rarely meet 
ewith any who excel in it. ; 

The comma is made ule of to diftinguifh 
feveral nouns, fubftantives, adjectives, or 
verbs, not joined by a conjunétion in the 
fame member of a period: thus, words, 


looks, geflure, and different tones of voice 


tary art, an eminence overlooking any 
poit, or ftrong place, 

A commanding ground is of three kinds: 
firft, a front ground, being an height, 
oper to the face of fome polt, which 
plays upon its front. Secondly, a reverfe 
ground, being an eminence that can play 
upon the back of any poft. Thirdly, 
an enfilade commanding ground, or cur- 
tin commanding ground, being an emi- 
nence that, with its fhot, can fcour all 
the length of a ftraight line. 


COMMANDMENT, ina legal fenfe, is 


ufed varioufly : fometimes it is taken for 
the commandment of the king ; as when, ° 
upon his own motion, and from his own 
mouth, he orders any perfon to prifon, 
Sometimes it is ufed for the command- 
ment of the juftices: this commandment 
is either abfolute, or ordinary. Abfolute, 
is when a juftice commits a perfon to pri- 
fon for contempt, &c. upon his own au- 
thority, asa punifhment. Ordinary, is 
where a juftice commits a perfon rather 
for fafe cuftody than for punifhment: the 
perfon, thus committed by ordinary com- _ 
mandment, is bailable. In another fenfe 


of the word, magiftrates may command 


others to affift them in the execution of 
their offices, in order to keep the king's 
peace, &e, 


COMMANDMENT is likewife uled for the of- 


fence of a perfon that wills or orders an- 
other to do fome unlawful a&, as theft, 
murder, or the like. Tocommand any 
one to commit burglary, is felony exclud~ ~ 


- ed clergy ; and he’ who commands the 


domg any aét that is unlawful, is accef= 
fary to it and all the confequences there~ 
of,eif executed in the fame manner as 
commanded ; though not, where it va- . 
ries, or where the commander revokes 
the command. In trefpaffes, &c. a maf- 
ter fhall be charged with the aéts of his 
Bb gy Servant, 
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fervant, done'by his command® however, 
fervants fhall not be excufed for commit- 
ting any crime, when they act by com- 
mand of their matters, who have no fuch 
power over them as to enforce fuch com- 
mandments. The commands of infants 
or feme-coverts are void. 
COMMANDRY, a fort of benefice, or 
certain revenue, belonging to a military 
‘ order, and conferred on antient knights, 
who had done fervices to the order, as the 
commandries of Malta. 
‘The commandries of Malta are of dif- 
ferent kinds: for as the order confifts of 
knights, chaplains, @c. there are pecu- 
liar commandries or revenues attached to 
each ; and the knights to whom one of 
thefe benefices is given, is called com- 
mander. 
‘There are alfo commandries for the reli- 
gious in the order of St. Bernard, and 
St. Anthony. The kings of France have 
converted feveral of the hofpitals for lep- 
ers into commandries of the order of St. 
Lazarus. 
COMMELINA, in botany, a genus of the 
' triandria. monogynia cla(s of plants, whole 
corolla confifts of fix petals ; the exte- 
rior three of which are fmall, oval, and 
concave, of the dimenfions of the peri- 
anthium ; the three interior and alter- 
nate petals are large, roundifh, and co- 
Joured. The fruit is a naked, roundifh 
capfule, containing three cells, and di- 
vided by three valves: the feeds, being two 
only, are angulated. Bahia: 
COMMEMORATION, in a general 
 fenfe, the remembrance of any perfon or 
thing; or the doing any thing in ho- 
nour of a perfon’s memory, or in re- 
membrance of any pait event. Thus 
the eucharift is a commemoration of the 
fufferings of Jeius Chrift, 
It is a praGtice among the roman-catho- 
lics for-dying perfons to leave a legacy to 
the church, for the rehearfing of maffes 
- in commemoration of them. 
COMMEMORATION is allo the name of two 
religious feafts, otherwile called All- 
faints and All-fouls, See ALL-SAINTS 
and ALL-SOULS. ; 
COMMENDAM, in the ecclefiaftical law, 
the trutt or adminifiration of the reve- 
nues of a benefice, given either to a lay- 
man, to hold, by way of depofitum, for 
fix months, in order to repairs, @e, or to 
an ecclefiaftic, or beneficed perfon, to 
perform the paftoral duties thereof, till 
once the benefice is provided with a re- 
gular incumbent, Ae 
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Commendams were formerly a very Jau= 
dable inftitution: for when an ele&iv® 
benefice became vacant, for which the 
ordinary could not, for fome reafon, 
immediately provide, the care of it was 
recommended to fome man of merit, who 
took upon him the direétion of it, till the 
vacancy was filled up, but enjoyed none 
of the profits. 

At length it became a maxim among the 
canonifts, that a clerk might hold two 
benefices, the one titular, and the other in 
commendam: yet ftill, the commendam 
was to continue only till other provifions 
were made; and afterwards, they began 
to be given for a determinate time. 

ComMENDAaM, in the church of Rome, is 

likewife a real title of a regular benefice, 
fuch as an abbey or priory, given by the 
pope toa fecular clerk, or even to a lay- 
man, with a power to difpofe of the fruits 
thereof during life. 
In England, the right of granting bene- 
fices in commendam is vetted in the 
crown by a ftatute of Henry VIII. This 
right was contefted in the reign of king 
James I. when it was difputed, not only 
whether the king might grant a commen- 
dam, but whether or no they were to be 
granted without neceffity. 

COMMENDATORY, ina general fenfe, 
fomething belonging to a commendam. 

COMMENDATORY ABBOT. See the ar- 
ticle ABBOT. Pi iheits 

COMMENDATUS, in our old cuftoms, 
one that lives under the patronage of fome — 
great perfon: hence commendati homines, 
were thofe who by voluntary homage put 
themfelves under the proteétion of a fupe- 
rior lord ; and commendati dimidii, thofe 
who had dependance on two feveral lords, 
and were to pay each ong half of their ho- 
mage. 

COMMENSURABLE, among geometri- 
cians, an appellation given to fuch quan- 
tities as are meafured by one and the 
fame common meafure: thus if the line 


Deri ter mere equal to 


8, and the line B +-4++4+--4-—~ é equal to 
4 inches, thefe two lines will be com- 
menturable, fince the fame common mea- 
fure 2, meafures them both. 
CoMMENSURABLE NUMBERS, whether in- 
tegers or fraétions, are fuch as can be 
meafured or divided by fome other num- 
ber, without any remainder; fuch are 
12 and 18, as being meafured by 6 or 3. 
COMMENSURABLE in POWER, is faid of 
eee ' 3 right 
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right lines, when their fquares are mea-_ 


fured by one and the fame fpace, or fu- 
perficies, 

COMMENSURABLE SURDS, thofe that be- 
ing reduced to their leaft terms, become 
true figurative quantities of their kind 5 
and are therefore as a rational quantity to 
a rational one, 

COMMENTARY, or COMMENT, in 

matters of literature, an illuftration of 
the difficult or obfcure paffages of an 
author. 
It is an obfervation of Evremond, that 
commentators ufually find beauties, and 
even doftrines, that the original author 
never dreamt of. 

COMMENTARY, or COMMENTARIES, like- 
wife denotes a kind of hiftory, or me-+ 
moirs of certain tranfactions, wherein the 
author had a confiderable hand: fuch are 
the commentaries of Cefar, 

COMMERCE, a term ufed for the buy- 
ing, felling, or bartering of al] manner 
of commodities, in order to profit by the 
fame. 

Inftead of fhewing how commerce, flou- 
rifhed, and what encouragement it met 
with among the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, &c, our 
labour will be better beftowed in exa- 
mining upon what footing it ftood among 
our anceftors, and how it is, or ought to 
be efteemed at prefent. The large fhare 
which the trading part of the nation has 
in the legiflature, evidently proves how 
high it was valued by our anceftors : 
for whilft one, or at the utmoft two 
members were thought fufficient to repre- 
fent a whole county in parliament, mof 
boroughs fend an equal number of bur- 
geffes to take care of their trading in- 
tereft ; fo that thefe lat amount to 334, 
whereas the knights for the counties are 
only 80, and the citizens for the cities 50. 
Great traders have likewife been diftin- 
guifhed by particular marks of honour, 
They have been created knights, knights 
of the Garter and Bath, bannerets, ba- 
ronets, barons and earls; which fufh- 
ciently proves, that trading was not only 
formerly, but is, at prefent, thought to 
be of the greateft confequence to the na- 
tion; and never did, or can, by our 
laws and cuftoms, detra&t from any man 
or family; but, on the contrary, that 
fome of the beft houfes among the nobi- 
lity are the defcendants of great traders: 
thus the late earl of Haverfham was ori- 
ginally amerchant, the prefent earl of Til- 
ney’s grandfather the fame; as was the 


great-grandfather of the prefent duke of 
Bedford, and numberlefs others, And _ 
why fhould not commerce, as well as law 
and divinity, or the fword, be a road to 
the higheft honour? It is prudence and 
activity that diftinguifhes a man from the 
common herd of mankind; and if he 
who faves a town, or a body of troops, be 
rewarded with honours, is not juit, that 
the man who eftablifhes new manufac- 
tures, or branches of trade, whereby thou- 
fands are not only maintained but made 
happy, fhould be honoured by his prince, 
and refpeéted by his fellow-fubjeéts ? 
As to the great advantages of commerce, 
my it not be deemed the bafis of civil fo- 
ciety, and the moft neceflary principle 
to unite all men of whatever country er 
condition? fs it not an unexhauttible 
fource of plenty to all the world? Byvit, 
the mercantile people of all nations feem 
to be but one body incorporated ; the 
riches of every trading town circulate 
into the hands of poor and induftrious 
mechanics; and the neceffities and con- 
veniencies of one place fupplied from the 
mot diftant fhores of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. Wiathout commerce, the greatelt 
{tates make but a poor figure ; being ne- 
gleéted and defpiled by their neighbours, 
and unable to provide for their numerous 
poor at home: whcreas where commerce 
flourithes, thefe add grandeur tothe ftate, 
and the merchants live like princes, and 
at the fame time provide the finews of 
war againft the moft daring attacks of 
their enemies. 
The cities of Venice and Genoa have 
been raifed merely by commerce ; and to 
its decay, may be afcribed the dimine-— 
tion of their influence and power. So long 
as the counts of Flanders careffed the 
woollen-manufaéturers, nothing could 
compare to the wealth of the cities of 
Bruges and Ghent: whereas the work- 
men, when loaded with impofitions and 
taxes, together with their manufa@ures, 
carried riches and wealth toEngland and 
Antwerp. Holland receives from, .and 
fends embaffadors to, crowned heads, It 
ranks with the moft diffinguifhed ftates, 
and is behind none of them for the 
plenty it enjoys both of the neceffary and 
the agreeable, for the boldnefs of its en- 
terprizes, and the wifdom of its govern- 
ment. And what are the Dutch but a 
fet of merchants, who take a pride in 
being fuch ? Since the fpirit of commerce 
has {pread itfelf over that little corner of 
the world, it has aflumed a new face; the 
‘ waters 
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of their habitations are daily railed, and 
rendered firmer and firmer ; their towns 
are become models of neatnefs and con- 
veniency ; and the draining of their lands 
has made way for gardening and huf- 
bandry. As to England, the ‘conveni- 
ence and multitude of its ports, the good- 
nefs of its commodities, and the induftry 
and ingenuity of its workmen, have efta- 
blifhed its trade fo as to admit of no rival 
but the Dutch. England trades in all 
parts of the world, nor does any nation 
drive fuch a trade as fhe does with her 
own commodities ; for the dutch trade 
confifts chiefly in the tranfportation of 
foreign goods from one country to ano- 
ther. Not only at London, where the 
great trading companies are eltablifhed, 
but at Briftol, Liverpool, @c. and all 
over the kingdom, does commerce exert 
its kindly influence: for not to mention 
the vaft number of merchants, manu- 
faéturers, and other perfons immediately 
engaged in trade, does not the gardener, 
the farmer, the grazier, the landed gen- 
tleman, and even the nobleman in a 
manner live by it; nay, is it not the 
moft folid fupport of the prince, and of 
the ftate itfelf ? é . 
Confidering, therefore, the vaft impor- 
tance of this employment, it is no won- 
der that the nations of Europe feem to vie 
with each other, which fhall give it the 
greateft encouragement; and to the ho- 
nour of our government it muft be al- 
lowed, that, in this refpect, Britain yields 
to none of them, Bounties, drawbacks, 
prohibitions, &c. and even the eftablith- 
ment of trading companies, with exclu- 
five privileges ; all have this great and 
important obje&t in view. See the ar- 
ticles, Bounty, Drawsack, Ge. s 
As to the branches of commerce treated 
of in this diétionary, they are very hu- 
merous, but may be arranged under thefe 
heads: x. Thofe which are merely mer- 
“cantile, or between merchant, and mer- 
chant: fuch are bills of exchange, ac- 
counts of fales, company-partnerthip, 
- faStor, fupercargo, infurance, book-— 
keeping, @c. 2. Thofe relative to thip- 
ping, as average, barratry, bottomry, 
bill of lading, charter-party, freight, 
&c. 3. Thofe relating to exportation 
and importation, as bounty, drawback, 
duties, cuftoms, board of trade and plan- 
tation, &c. 4. Such as regard manu- 
faGtures, as cloth, linen, ftuffs, hats, lace, 
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waters have been carried off; the grounds » 


COMMINA TORY, an appellation given | 


COMMINUTION, denotes the breaking, . 


COMMISSARY, inthe ecclefiattical law, 


Commissary, in a military fenfe, is of 


ComMIssarx general of the mufters, an 


Commissary general of flores, an officer 


Commissary general of provifions, an offi- 


COMMISSION, in common law, the war- 


minifterial of the realm, are made alfo by 


Commission of anbiibalions was a con- 


ComMISSION of affociation, was a com- 


Commissi0Nn of bankruptcy, is the com- 


COM 
&c, and -hence woollen-draper, liren- 
draper, &c,. ‘ 


to whatever threatens punifhment, ér 
fome penalty: fuch is that part of a fe~ 
lon’s fentence of banifhment, which 
makes it death if he return before a cer- 
tain time, ‘ 


or rather grinding, a body to very {mall 
particles. 


an officer of the bifhop; who exertifes 
{piritual jurifdi&tion in places of a dio- 
cefe fo far from the epifcopal fee, that 
the chancellor cannot call the people to 
the bifhop’s principal confiftory court, 
without giving them too much incenve- 
niency. 
In Scotland, thefe commiffaries are till 
continued, notwithftanding epifcopacy is | 
now no more. 


three forts. 


officer appointed to rhufter the army, as 
often as the general thinks proper, in or- 
der to know the ftrength of each regi- | 
ment and company, to receive and in-— 
{pest the muftererolls, and to keep’ an 
exact ftate of the ftrength of the army. 


in the artillery, who has the charge of all 
the ftores, for which he is accountable to | 
the office of ordnance. 


cer who has the infpeétion of the bread, 
and provifions of the army. 


rant or letters-patent which all perfons; 
exercifing jurifdiftion, have, to empower 
them to hear or determine any caufe or 
fuit: as the commiffion of the judges, &c. 
Moft of the great officers judicial and 


commiffion ; by means of . commiffion, 
oaths, cognizance of fines, aniwers in 
chancery, &c. are taken; witnefles ex- 
amined, offices found, &e. 


miffion formerly iffued under the great 
feal, to-colleét a fubfidy before the day. 


miffion under the great fea], to affociate, 
two or more learned perfons with the 
juftices in the circuits and counties of 
Wales. 


miffion that iffues from the lord chan- 
s¢llor, 


COM 
eellor, on a perfon’s becoming a bank- 
rupt within any of the ftatutes, direéted 
to certain commiffioners appointed to ex- 
amine into it, and to fecure the bank- 
rupt’s lands and effects, for the fatisfac- 
tion of his creditors. See BANKRUPT. 

Commission of charitable ufes iffues out of 
the chancery, direéted to the bifhop and 
others of the diocefe, where any lands 
given towards charitable ufes are milap- 

‘plied, &c. in order to inquire into and 
redrefs the abule. 

Commission. of delegates, a commiffion 
under the great feal, directed to certain 
perfons, ufually two or three temporal 
Jords, as many bifhops, and two judges of 
the law, authorifing them to fit upon an 
appeal to the king, in the court of chan- 
cery, from a fentence given by the arch- 
bifhop in any ecclefiafticas caufe. 

Commission of Junacy iffues out of the 
court of chancery, to inquire whether a 
perion reprefented to be a iunatic be fo or 
not. 

ComMIsston of peace. 
JUSTICES of the peace. 

Commission of rebellion, generally term- 
eda writ of rebellion, ifues where a pers 
fon, atter proclamation made by the 
fheriff, on a procefs out of the chancery 
or exchequer, required, upon pain of his 
allegiance, to prefent himfelf to the court 
by a day affigned, fleglects to appear. 

Commission of fewers, is a commiffion 
dire&ed to certain perfons, to infpect and 
fee drains and ditches well Képf in the 
marfhy and fenny parts of England, for 
the better conveying of water into the 
fea, and preferving the grafs on the land. 
See the article SewER. 

COMMISSION OFFICERS. See the article 
OFFICER. i 

ComMMiss:on, in commerce. See the ar- 
ticle FACTORAGE, if 

COMMISSIONER, a perfon authorifed 
by commiffion, letters-patent, or other 
lawful warrant, to examine any matters, 
or execute any public office, &c. See 
Commission and WaRRANT, 

Befides thole relating to judicial proceed- 
ings, thee are 

Commissioners of the cufloms. 
article CusToMs. 

Commissioners of excife. Ses Excise. 

COMMISSIONERS of the navy. See the ar- 
ticle Navy. 

Lords Commisstoners of the treafury. 
See TREAsuRY and EXCHEQUER. 
There are alfo commiflioners of hawkers 

Vou, I, 


See the article 


See the 
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and pedlars, commifiioners of alienation, 
commiflioners of the ftamps, &c. 


COMMISSUM-FIDEI, or riper coM-. 


MISSUM. See FIDEL COMMISSUM. 
COMMISSURE, commiffura, a word ufed 
by feyeral authors for the fmail pores of 
any body, or the little clefts, cavities, or 
interftices, which are between the par- 
ticles of any body, efpecially when the 
particles are breadifh and flatifh, and lie 
contiguous to one another like very thin 
plates. See the article Pore, &c, 
ComMissurRg, in architefture, &c. the 
joint of two ftones, or the application of 
the fide of one to that of the other. 
COMMITMENT, in law, the fending 
of a perfon, charged with fome crime, 
to prifon, by warrant, or order, 
A. commitment may be made by the king 
and council, by the judges of thelaw, 
the juftices of peace, or other magiftrate, 
who have authority by the laws and fta- 
tutes of the realm foto do, Every com- 
mitment fhould be made by warrant un- 
der the hand and feal of the party com- 
mitting, and the caufe of commitment 
is to be exprefled in the warrant. ‘The 
terms of it muft alfo require the criminal 
to be kept in cuflody till difcharged ac- 
cording to due courle of law, &c. 
COMMITTEE, one or more perfons, -to 
whom the confideration or ordering of a 
matter is referred, either by fome court, 
or by the confent of paities, to whom it 
belongs. , 
ComMItTTEE of the king, is ufed, in our 
old cuftoms, for the widow of the king’s 
tenant, committed, by the antient laws 
of the realm, to the king’s care and pro- 
tection. 
CommMirree of parliament, a certain num- 


ber of members appointed by the houfes” 


for the examination of a bill, making 
report of an inquiry, proceis of the 
houfe, @e, : 
Wihien a parliament is called, and the 
fpeaker and members have taken the 
oaths, there afé committees appeinted 
to fit én certain days, wx, the com- 
mittee of privileges aud elections, of re- 
ligion, of trade, &c¢. which are ftanding 
committees. 7 
Sometimes the whole houfe refolves itfelf 
into a committee, on which occafion each 
perfon has aright to {peak and reply as 
often as he pleafes, which is not the cafe 
when a haule is not in a committee. 
COMMODATE, commodatum, among ci- 
villians, differ only froma loan, as things 
Fis ‘tent 


bd 


im Seen ee Baer? 
Pee a < €): M wie. 
Jent may be returned in kind, though not 
in identity ; which is otherwife in regard 
= to the commodate. ‘ 
ie COMMODITY, in a general fenfe, ce- 
notes al! forts of wares and merchandifes 
whatfo: ver that.a perfon deals or trades 

if, See th: article COMMERCE, 

Staple Commopities, {uch wares and 

. merchandifes as are commonly and readi- 

fold in a market, or exported abroad 5 
eing, for the molt part, the proper pro- 
_ . dace or manufacture of the country. 

COMMODORE, in maritime affairs, an 
officer of the britifh navy, eommiffioned 
by the lords of the admiralty, or by an 
admiral, to command a {quadron of men 
of war in chief. ‘ 

COMMON, fomething that belongs to al! 
alike, in contradiitinction to proper, pe- 
euliar, Ge. Thus the earth is faid to be 
“our common mother, 

Common Bench, a name by which the court 

. of common pleas was antiently called. 
See the article COMMON PLEAS. 

COMMON COUNCIL. See COUNCIL. 

COMMON DUCT, in anatomy. See the ar- 
ticle Dycr. 

ComMON HuNT, the chief hunt{man be- 
Jonging to the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, 

COMMON Law, that body of rules received 
“thse as law in England, before any ftatute 
yi enagted in parliament to alter the 
fame. 

The common law is grounded upon the 
® gencral cuftoms of the realm, including 
the law of nature, the law of God, and 
the principles and maxims of law: it is 
alfo founded on reafon, as faid to be the 
a perfeftion of reafon, acquired by long 
a Rudy, obfervation, and experience, and 
refined by the learned in.all ages. It may 
sewile be faid to be the common birth- 
yight that the fubject has for the fafe- 
uard and defence not only of his goods, 
oat and revenues, but of his wife, 
“children, life, fame, Ge. Our common 
Jaw, it is faid, atter the heptarchy, was 
golle&ted together into a body, by divers 
fF our antient kings, who commanded, 
that it fhould be obferved through the 
kingdom; and it was therefore called 
common law, becaufe it was common to 
the whole nation, and before only affeét- 
¢d certain paits thereof; being antiently 
called the tole-right, that ie, the right of 

the people. Sre the article Law. 
COMMON PLACE BOOK, adverfaria, among 
the learned, denotes a regilter of what 
wings gccur, worthy to be noted in the 
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courfe of a man’s ftudy, fo ¢ifpofed, ag 


COM 


that among a number of fubjects, anyone 
may be eafily found. Several perfons 


have their feveral methods of ordering. 
them; but that which is beft recom-_ 


mended, is Mr. Locke’s method, which 


he has publifhed in a letter te Mr. Toifs 


nard, determined thereto by the great 


conveniency and advantage he had found — 


from it, in twenty years experience. The 
fubfiance of this method is as follows. 


The firft page of the book, o, for more 


room, the two firft pages fronting each 


other, are to ferve for a kind of index to ~ 


the whole, and contain references to eve- 
ry place or matter therein: in the com- 
modious contrivance of this, fo as it may 
admit of a fufficient variety of materials, 


without confufion, all the fecret of the 


method confifts. The manner of it, as 
Jaid down by Mr. Locke, willbe conceiv- 


ed from the following {pecimen, wherein — 
what is to be done in the beck, for all — 
the letters of the alphabet, ishere fhewn 


in the firtt four: 


A z 


@2. 2. 


SE, STS a Oe EES eee a) 
\2 


ee 


| 


‘@) 
oS, 8) % 


| 


| 


a Wee Run Ee oo a aa 
_ 

CS amen cant: cute 
0 
A 


The index of the common place book be- 
ing thus formed, it is ready for the tak- 
ing down any thing therein. 

In order to this, confider to what head 
the thing you would enter is moft natu- 
rally referred 3° and under whtch one 
would be led to look for fuch a thing + in 
this head or word regard is had to the ini- 
tial leiter, and the firlt vowel that fol- 

ices lows 


COM 
lows it; which are the charaéteriltic let- 
ters whereon all the ufe of the index de- 
pends. 

Suppofe, ¢. ¢. f would enter down a paf- 
fage that refers to the head beauty ; B, TI 
confider, is the initial letter, and e the 
firft vowel: then, looking upon the index 
for the partition B, and theseiti the line 
e (which is the place for all words whole 
Jetter is B, and the firft vowel e; as 
beauty, beneficence, bread, bleeding; ble- 
mifhes, @c.) and, finding no numbers al- 
ready wrote to direst me to any page of 
the book where words of that charade- 
riftic have been entered, I turn forward 
to the firft blank page I find, which ina 
frefh book; as this 1s fuppofed to be, will 
be page 2, and here write what ! have 
occafion for on the head beauty; begin- 
ning the head in the margin, and indent 
ing all the other fubfervient lines, that 
the head may ftand out and thew itelf : 
this done, I enter the page where it is 
wrote, wz. 2 in the fpace Be; from 
which time the clafs Bz becomes whol! ly 
in poflcffion of the 2d and third pages, 
which are confignedto letters of this cha- 
racteriftic. 

Note, if the head be a monofyllable be- 
ginning with a vowel, the vowel is at the 
fame time both the initial letter and the 
charaéteriltic vowel s thus, the word art 
is to be wrote in Aa. Mr. Locke omits 
three letters of the alphabet in his index, 
viz. K, Y, and W, which are fupplied 
by C, I, and U, equivalent to them: and 
as fai ; finee it is always followed by 
an uw, he puts it in the firit place of Z ; 
and fo has no Z #, which is a characte- 
riftic that very rarely occurs. By thus 
making Qu the laft of the index, its re- 
gularity is preferved, without diminifh- 
ing its extent. Others choofe to retain 
the clafs Z w, and affign a place for Q wu, 
below the index. 

If any imagine thefe hundred claffes are 
not lufficient to comprehend all kinds of 
fubjects without confulion, he may follow 
the fame method, and yet augment the 
‘umber to g00, by taking in one more 
charaéteriftic to them. 

But the inventor affures ws, that in all bis 
collections, for along feries of years, he 
never found any deficiency in the index, 
as above Jaid down. 

Dr. Felton, in his Introdu&tion to the 
Ciaffics, ridicu'es the praétice of com- 
mon-placing, with more wit, however, 
we think, than argument; for if a com- 
mon place book be weil contrived, if the 
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paffages taken down are difperfed in a res 
gular manner, the expedient mult cer- 
tainly be of great fervice: Few readers 
are capable of remembring all the beaus 
tiful fentiments and reflexions that are to 
be met with in an author; a comnton- 
place hook, therefore, is a repofitorys 
where fine obfervations upon all fubjeéts 
are fo ranged, that the reader may have 
recourfe to them on all occafions, 


COMMON PLEAS is one of the king’ $ courts 


now heid conftantly in Weftmintter. hall; 
but in former times was moveable, 

All civil csufes, as well real as perfonaly 
are, or were formerly, tried in this court, 
according to the {tri&t law of the lands 
In perfonal and mixed aétions it has a 
concurrent jurifdiction with the king’s. 
bench, but has. no cognizance of pleas of 
the crown, The agtions belonging to the 
court of common pleas come thither by 
original, as arvefts and ourlawries; or by 
privil: ‘gey or attachment for or againit 
privileged perions; or out of interior 
courts, not of record, by pone, recordariy 
accedas ad curiam, writ of falfe judg- 
ment, @¢. The chief judge of this court 
is called lord chief juttice of the common 
pleas, who is affilted by tliree other 


judges: the other officers of the court are 
the cuftos brevium, who is the chief 
clervk; three prothonotaries, and ‘theif 


fecondaries; the clerk of the warrants 
clerk of the effoins, fourteen filazers, four 
exigentors,a clerk of the juriess the chis 
rographer, the clerk of the king’s filver, 
clerk of the treafury, clerk of the feal, 
clerk of the outlawries; clerk of the iné 
rolment of fines and recoveries, and clek 
of the erraps. See the article Custos 
BREVIUM, 


COMMON, in hale that foil, the ufe of 


which is common to this or that towh of: 
lordthip. There is common of pafturé 
for cattle, and alfo common of fifhings 
common of eftovers, common of turbary, 
Ge, 


ComMon of paflure is divided into, 1. 


Common in gro(s, where a perfon by 
deed grants to another to have common 
alone, without any lands or tenements iff 
the land of the granter. 2. Common 
appendant, a iv belonging to a man’s 
arable lands, of putting bealts common- 
able, fuch as horfes, oxen, fheep, &é. 
into another's ground. 3. Common aps 
purtenant, what belongs to an ettate tor 
all manner of beafis, commonable, or net 
fo: common appurtenant may be fevered 
from the land whercto it is Beiongi g, 

4 Fre but 


+ 


4 


/ 
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COM. 

"but not common appendant; and the one 

may pertain to a houfe, pafture, &e. 

though not the other. 4. Common per 
hoods. vicinage, becaufe of neighbour- 

a liberty that the tenants of one 
hoo » in one town, have to common with 

_ tenants of another lord, in another town. 
Thofe that claim this kind of common, 
may not put their cattle in the common 
of the other lord, for then they are di- 

_ftrainable; but turning them into their 
own fields, if they ftray into the neigh- 
bour-common they mutt be fuffered. 

Common of eflovers fignifies a right of tak- 
ing wood out of another perfon’s woods, 
for houfe-bote, plough-bote, and hay- 
bote. Ifatenant take more houfe-bote, 
&c. than is needful, he may be punifhed 
for it as a wafte: and where a perlon has 
this common, if the owner of the land 
cuts down all the wood, fo that there is 
none left for him, he may bring affile of 
eftovers, or action in the cafe. 

Common of pifcary fignifies a liberty of 
fifhing in another’s water: though com- 
mon of fifhing to exclude the owner of 
the foil, is againft law; yet a perfon by 


prefcription may have a feparate right of ~ 


, fifhing in a water, and the owner be ex- 
cluded, as one may grant fuch right with- 
“out granting the foil or the water, 
COMMON of iurbary fignifies a licence to dig 
turf on the ground of another, or in the 
lord’s wafte. It is appendant, or appur- 
tenant to a houfe, but not to lands, and 
it gives no right to the land whence it is 
taken. 


-COMMON DAY, in plea of land, fignifies 


an ordinary day in court, as in eight days 
of hillary, from the day of eaiter in fif- 
teen days. 

COMMON INTENDMENT, a common mean- 
96 of any thing, without ftraining it to 

foreign, remote, ‘or particular fenfe. 

Hence bar to common intendment, isa 
general bar, which commonly difables the 
plaintiff's declaration. There are feveral 
cafes where it takes place in our law. 

COMMON PRAYER is the liturgy in the 
church of England. Clergymen are to ufe 
the public form of prayers preferibed by 
the Book of Common Prayer ; and re- 
fufing to do fo, or ufing any other public 
prayers, are punifhable by 1, Bhiz.¢..hi8 

ComMMON, in grammar, denotes the gen- 
der of nouns, which are equally a opp lis 
cable to both fexes: thus parens, a pa- 
rent, ts of the common gender. 


‘COMMON, in geometry, is applied to an 
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angle, line, or the like, which belongs 
equally to'two figures. 

COMMON DivIsoR, a quantity or number 
which exaétly divides two or more other 
quantities or numbers, without leaving 
any remainder. 

COMMON meafure, is fuch a number as ex- 
aétly meafures two or more numbers, 
without a remainder. 

Greatefi COMMON meafure, of two or more 
numbers, is the greatelt number that can 
meafure them ; as q is the greateft com- 
mon meature of 8 and r2. 

ComMON ray, in optics, is a right line 
drawn from the point of concurrence of 
the too optical axes through the middle 
of the right line, pafling through the cen- 
ter of the pupil of the eye. 

CommMON objeé?. See the article OBJECT. 

ComMon fenfory. See the article SENSORY. 

COMMONER, or GEeyTLEMaN Com- 
MONER, in the univerfities, a ftudent en- 
tered in a certain rank. 

COMMONS, or House oF COMMONS, a 
denomination given to the lower houfe of 
parliament. See PARLIAMENT: 

Commons, or Commona.try, likewife 
ae the whole body of the people un- 

der the degree of a baron,whether knights, 
gentlemen, burgeffes, yeomen, &c. 

Doéors Commons. See COLLEGE Of ci- 
vilians. , 

Commons is alfo ufed for the ftated public 
diet of tome fociety, as a college, the inns 
of court, &c, to which all the members 
are obliged to contribute, whether they 
attend or not, 

COMMONWEALTH, the fame with re- 
public. See the article REPUBLIC. 

COMMOTE, in political geography, the 
half of a cantred. See CANTRED. 

COMMOTION, an inteltine motion in the 

parts of any thing. 
In medicine the term is applied toa blow 
or fhake of the brain, ‘Thus a fall oc- 
cafons a commetion, producing fome- 
times a contrafiffure, and at other times a 
rupture of the veffels, and an apofthume 
by thaking the whole ‘mafe of the brain: 

COMMUNAM APPROPRIARE, 1n Jaw. 

See the article APPROPRIARE. 

COMMUNIBUS tocis, a latin term fre- 
quently ufed by philofophical writers, im- 
plying fome medium or common rela- 
tion between feveral places, Thus Dr. 
Keil fuppofes the ocean to be one quar- 
ter of a mile deep comaunibus locis, that 
is at a medium, or taking one place with 
another, 

Com- 


9 ae 

COM 
OMMUNIBUS ANNIS has the fame mean- 
ing with regard to time,, that cozzumibus 
locis has with regard to places. 

OMMUNICATING, in divinity, the 

aét of receiving the facrament, or com- 

munion. See COMMUNION. 

Proteftants, as well as the greek church, 

communicate under both kinds ; but the 

papifts deny the cup to the laity. 

COMMUNICATION, in a general fenfe, 
the act of imparting fomething to ano- 
ther, 

CommunicarTIon is alfo ufed for the con- 
nection of one thing with another, or the 
paflage from one place to another: thus 
a gallery is a communication between two 
apartments. 

ComMUuUNICATION of idioms, in theology, 
the act of imparting the attributes of 
one of the natures in Jefus Chrift to the 
other. 

It is by this communication that we fay 
God fuffered, and died, &c. which, 
ftri&tly fpeaking, is only underftood of 
the human nature; and is wholly found- 
ed on the union of the two natures in the 
perfon of Chrift. 

The lutherans carry the communication 
of idioms fo far as to fay, that Jelus 
Chrift is not only in his divine nature, 
and by reafon of his divine perfon, but 
alfo, really and properly, in his huma- 
nity, immortal, imimenfe, Gc. 

COMMUNICATION of motion, the act where- 
by a body at reft is put into motion by a 
moving body ; or, it is the acceleration 
of motion in a body already moving. 

Sir Ifaac Newton demonftrates, that ac- 
tion and re-aétion are equal and oppo- 
fite; fo that one body ftriking againft 
another, and thereby occafioning a change 
in its motion, does in itfelf undergo the 
fame change in its own motion the con- 
trary way. Whence a moving body, 
ftriking dire&tly againft another at rett, 
Jofes as much of its motion as it commu- 
nicates to the other, and they will proceed 
with the fame velocity as if grown into 
one mals. 

If, therefore, the body in motion be 
triple that at reft, again{t which it ftrikes, 
it will-lofe a fourth part of its motion ; 
and whereas, before the ftroke, it would 
have run over, v. g. a line of 4o feet in, 


* 


a given time, it will only run over 30 + 


after it; Having loft a fourth part of its 
velocity. 

If a moving body ftrike another alrea- 
dy in motion, the firft will augment the 
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velocity of the latter; but will Iofe lefs 
of its own motion, than if the latter had 
been abfolutely at reft, Thus, if a body \| 
in motion be triple of another at reft, . 
and ftrike againit it with 24 degrigs of bay 
motion, it will communicate 6 degrees 
of its motion to the other, and retain iS 
itfelf: whereas if the other had already 
4 degrees of motion, the fir would 
only communicate 3, and retain 215 4 
fince thofé 3 were fufficient, in regard to 
the inequality of the bodies, to make them 
proceed with equal velocity. , 
After the fame manner may be deter- 
mined the other laws of communication 
of motion in bodies perfectly hard and “y 
void of all'elafticity: but all hard bodies, ( 
that we know of, have an elaftic power, 
and the laws are different, and much 
more intire in elaftic bodies: See the 
articles ELasTiciry and PERCUSSION. .- 
Ifa body happen to decline out of the 
way, when moved by another, fo as to 
leave a free paflage to the body by which 
it was moved, yet that will only proceed 
with the velocity which it had after its 
communication to the other, and not: 
with that it had before; it being a rule, 
that every thing endeavours to perfevere, 
not in the flate wherein it was formerly, 
but in that wherein it is at that juncture. 
Therefore a body that has already ‘Jott 
part of its motion, by its meeting with 
another, may ftill lofe more by a fecond, 
and a third, fo as, at length, to become, 
perfectly. quiet. * 
Hence, if two unequal homogeneous bo- 
dies move in aright line with the fame 
velocity, the greateft muft perfevere in mo- 
tion longer than the fmaller; for the 
motions of bodies are as their maffes: ~ 
but each communicates of its motion to 4 
the circumjacent bodies which touch its 
furface: the larger body, therefore, tho’ 
it has much more furface than the fmal- 
ler, yet having lefs in proportion to its 
ma(s or quantity of matter than the fmal- 
ler, will Jofe a lefS proportion of its mo-— 
tion, every moment, than the finaller. 
Bridge of COMMUNICATION, See the are 
ticle BRIDGE, we 
Lines of COMMUNICATION, in’ military 
matters, trenches made to continue and 
preferve a fafe correfpondence between 
two forts or pofts; or ata fiege, between 
_ two approaches, that they may relieve 
one another. ‘ 
COMMUNION, in matters of religion, 
the being united in dogtrine and difeie 
‘ pline 5 


eet 


Ma 
ey 


a 
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bith 


to fend circular letters to foreign churches, 


COM 
pline; in which fenfe of the word, dif- 
ferent churches are faid to hold commu- 
nion with each other. 

In the primitive chriftian church, every 
was obliged, after his ordination, 


to fignify that he was in communion 
‘with them. The three grand commu- 


aha’ ®: 


‘nions into which the chriltian church is 


at prefent divided, is that of the church 
of Rome, the greek church, and the pro- 
teftant church: but originally all chrif- 
tians were in communion with each other, 
having one common faith and difcipline. 


CommMuNION is alfo ufed for the at of 


communicating in the facrament of the 
eucharift, or the Lord’s fupper, 
This facrament was inilituted by Chrift 
himfelf, and the adminiftration of it 
committed by him to his apoftles, and to 
their ordinary fucceffors. The facramen- 
tal elements were to be confecrated with 
folemn prayers and bleflings, by the bifhop 
or prefident, and then delivered by the 
deacons to the people, as well thefe who 
were abfent, as thofe prelent. In the 
beginning of chriftianity, the whole body 
of chriftians ufed conftantly to meet to- 
ether at the Lord’s table, on all their 
public affemblies ; their facramental wine 
was ufually niixed and diluted with wa- 
ter; and during the time of adminiftra- 
tion, they fung hymns and p{aims, pare 
ticularly the 23d plalm. 
In the church of Rome, the prieft only 
has the privilege of communicating in 
both kinds, whereas the laity communi- 
cate ofily under one: the taking of the 


’ "7 ee é e . . 
~ eup from the laity, was enjoined by a 


decree of the council of Conttance in the 
year t4¥q. ‘The roman catholics pay 
the moft fuperttitious regard to the confe- 
crated elements. In the greek church, 
the Jaity, as well asthe clergy, receive 
the communion in both kinds: but their 
devotion, at the celebration of the eu- 
charift, is excetfive. 


CoMMUNION-SERVICE, in the liturgy of 


the church of England, the office for the 
adminiftration of the holy facrament, 
extra&ted from feveral antient liturgies, 


-asthole of St. Batl, St. Ambrofe, &c. 
By the lait rubric, part of this fervice is 


appointed to he read every Sunday and 
holiday, after the morning prayer, even 
though there be no communicants, 


’ COMMUNION-TABLE, that whereon the 


elements of bread and wine, uled in com- 
monicating, or partaking of the holy fa- 
grament, ase placed, 
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At the time of the reformation, a dif- 
pute arofe in England, whether the com- 
munion.-tables of the altarfathion, which 
had been ufed in popifh times, and on 
which maffes had been celebrated, fhould 
be fill continued ; and it was ordered by 
the king and council, that they fhould 
be pulled down. On this there arofe 
another difpute, wiz. whether the new 
communion-tables fhould be placed aitar- 
wife, or in the fame place and fituation 
with the former altars? And by an in- 
jungtion of queen Elizabeth it was orders 
ed, that holy tables fhould be decently 
made, and placed in the place where the 
altars had ftood; that is, at the upper 
end of the chancel, next the wall ; where 
they ftand to this day, 


COMMUNIS, common, is an appellation 


chiefly ufed by anatomilts; in whofe 
writings we meet with communis capfula, 
communis duéius, communis mufculis, &cs 


COMMUNITY, a fociety of men living 


in the fame place, under-the fame laws, 
the fame regulations, and the fame cuf~ 
toms. 

Communities are of two kinds, ecclefi- 


- aftic or laic. The firft are either feculars 


as chapters of cathedral and collegiate 
churches; or regular, as convents, mona- 
fteries, &c. 

Lay communities are of various forts; 
fome contraéted' by a fixed abode of a 
year and a day in the fame place ; others 
formed by the difcharge of the fame 
office, the profeffion of the fame art, or 
the attending the fame place of worthips 
as thofe of parifhes, fraternities, &c. 
Accordingly the word is commonly un- 
deritood of pious foundations, for the 
fupport of feveral perfons either in a fe- 
cular or regular life, as convents, abbies, 
colleges, feminaries, hofpitals, inns, 


Communiry, in the french law, denotes 


the joint property in goods between the 
hufband and wife; the effe&ts of which is, 
that they are equally intitled to all move- 
able goods, and all immoveable eltates 
acquired during the marriage, and equal- 
ly liable to all debts contraéted before or 
under marriage. 


COMMUNITY ¢ontinued, in the french law, 


is that which fubfifts between the furvivor 
of two perfons joined in marriage, and 
the minor children of that marriage, 
when the furvivor has not made an invens — 
tory of the effeéts in poffeffion during 
marriage. 


COMMUNITY f?acit, is that contrasted be- 


tween leveral perfons by the mere ming- 
3 


hing 


3 ‘ es 

re COM 
ling of their effects, provided they have 
lived together a year anda day. This 
community takes place only between 
children and a father or mother who fur- 
vives, when no inventory of goods has 
been taken. x 

COMMUTATION, in aftronomy. The 
angle of commutation is the diftance be- 
tween the fun’s true place feen from the 
earth, andthe place of a planet, reduced 
to the ecliptic. Itistound by fudtracting 
the fun’s true place from the heliocentric 
place of the planet. See HELIOCENTRIC, 

ComMMurTaTION, in law, the change of a 
penalty or punifhment from a greater to 
a lefs ; as when death is commuted for 
banifhment, &e, 

COMORIN, or Cape Comorin, the moft 
foutherly promontory of the higher India, 
lying north weft of the ifland of Ceylon, 

COMORRA, a city of Hungary, fituated 
on the Danube, at the end of the ifland 
of Schut, thirty-three miles fouth-eatt of 
Prefburg: eaft long. 18° 16’, north lat. 
48° 36%. 

COMPACT, in phyfiology, is faid of bo- 
dies which are of a clofe, denfe, and heavy 
texture, with few pores, and they very 
fmall, 

ComPactT is alfo the name of a famous 
bull confirmed by pope Paul IV. by virtue 
of which, cardinals are reftricted to con- 
fer benefices in their natural ftate; that 
is, regular benefices on regulars, @e. 

COMPANY, in general, denotes a number 
of people met together in the fame place, 
and about the fame defign. With refpec, 
however, to matters of pleafure or diver- 
fion, inltead of company, we make ufe of 
the terms party or match. 

COMPANY; in a commercial fenfe, is a fo- 
ciety of merchants, mechanics, or other 
traders, joined together in ene common 
intereft, 

When there are only two or three joined 
in this manner, it is called a partnerfhip; 
the term company being reftrained to fo- 
cieties confilting of a confiderable num- 


ber of members, affociated together by. 


a charter obtained from the prince, 

The mechanics of all corporations, or 
towns incorporated, are thus ereéted into 
companies, which have charters of pri- 
vileges and large immunities. Thofe of 
London are very numerous. The mer- 
cers were incorporated in the 14th of 
king Richard II. in the year 13933 the 
grocers, in the 2oth Edward LILI. anz. 
4345; the drapers, in the 17th of Henry 
VI. aam.1430; the fihmongers, in the 
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28th of Henry VIH.ann. 1536; the golds 
fmiths, in the 26th of Richard II. ana, 
13923 the fkinners, inthe rit of Edward 
lif. aux. 13273 the merchant-taylors, 


in 17th Henry VU. aan. 1501; the 


haberdafhers, or husrers, in 26th Henry 


MI. ann. 1447, and 17th Henry VII. ~ 


- 


Ay 


ye 
oft 


ann. 15013 the falters, in 20th Henry 


VIIL. ann. ‘130; the ironmongers, it 
3d Edward IV. ann. 14625 the vint- 
ners, in the reign of Edward JIT. and 
rth Henry VI. and the clothiers, or 
cloth-workers, in 22d Henry VIII. 

Befides thefe, which are the twelve princi- 
pal companies of London, there are other 
very confiderable ones; as the dyers, 
brewers, leather-fellers, pewterers,” bars 
beis, furgeons, armourers, white-bakers, 


. 


wax-chandlers, tallow-chandlers, cutlers, 
girdlers, butchers, fadlers, carpenters, — 


cord-wainers, painters, curriers, mafons, 
plumbers, innholders, founders, imbroi- 
derers, poulterers, cooks, coopers, brick= 


layers, and tylers; alfo bowyers,fletchers, — 


black -{miths, joiners, plaifterers, weav- 
ers, fruiterers, feriveners, hottle-makers, 
and horners; likewife ft:tioners, mare 
blers, wool packers, farriers, paviors, 
lorimers or  loriers, \ brown-bakers, 
woodmongers, upholiterers, turners, gla- 
ziers, clerks, watermen, apothecaries, and 
throwtters, j 
All thefe are fraternities, and moft of 
them incorporated by charter, for car- 
rying on and improving the feveral mae 
nufactures fignified by their dames. Je 
now remains, that we give fome account 
of the principal companies of merchants 
fome of which trade with joint ftocks, 


and all of them enjoy by charter many - 


exclulive privileges; for however inju= 
rious thefe companies may, at this time 
of day, be reckoned to the nation in 
general, yet it is certain, that ry were 
the original parents of all our foreign 
commerce ; private traders upon their. 
own bottom being difcouraged from ha- 
zarding their fortunes in foreign cown- 
tries, ull the methods of traffic had been 
fettled by joint-ftock companies: and 
from this very principle it is, that we: 


feveral nations at prefent endeavouring to 


extend their trade by the fame means. vg 
The moft antient trading company, in 
Britain, is the Hamburgh company, eri- 
ginally called merchants of the faple, 
and afterwards merchant adventurers ; 
they were incorporated by king Edward 
IV, from which time they traded with 
fuccels till the reign of queen Etizabeth, 
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who, bs a farther encouragement of their 
induitry, not only confirmed, but in- 
larged their privileges, * However, it 
eught to be obferved, that this trade is 
_/ mow open to private merchants, upon 
paying a very {mall fum to the company. 
“The company of this kind, next incor- 
a: porated, was that of the Roffia-mer- 
“chants; who having improved their 
trade and commerce in thofe remote parts,, 
were incorporated by Edward VI. great- 
dy encouraged by queen Mary, and had 
their confirmation, with an inlargement 
of their privileges, from queen Eliza- 
_ beth. This company is not very con- 
fiderable at prefent; the trade of thofe 
parts being moftly carried on by private 
.. merchants, on paying the {um of 51, to 
_ >. the company. 
The Eaftland-company, formerly called 
merchants of Elbin, were incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, and by her greatly 
encouraged; but, like the former com- 
pany, it is now become inconfiderable, 
the trade to Norway and Sweden being 
laid open by aét of parliament, 
, The Turkey, or Levant-company, was 
_* _ likewife incorporated by the fame prin- 
-eefs, and its chaxter confirmed and en- 
Jarged by king James I, who impowered 
+ them to trade to the Levant, or ealtern 
. ‘parts of the Mediterranean ;_ particularly 
we fe Smyrna, Aleppo, Alexandria, Grand- 
Le Cairo, and the other parts of the turkith 
dominions. Butrthis trade is now alfo 
Jaid open to private merchants, upon 
paying a fimall confideration. 
he next in order is the Eaft-India- 
” 2 company firft incorporated in the year 
1600, and itnpowered to trade to all 
countries lying ealtward of the cape of 
Good Hope. Towards the end of king 
William’s reign, an act of parliament 
» patted, granting all private merchants, 
eh ficuld raife a certain fum for the 
fupply of the government, the privilege 
’ of trading to thefle parts: accordingly, a 
great many fubfcribed, and were called 
the new Ealt-India company; which 
n found it neceffary to unite with the 
one, and trade with one joint ftock : 
ce which time, they have been ftiled 
“the united Balt. India. company ; and are, 
tear vat prefent, ina flourifhing condition, and 
in poffeffion of many conf derable forts 
and faStories on the coaft of Malabar, 
the Coromandel-coaft, the bay of Ben- 
gal, @e. 
The royal African-company was firft 
eveéled in the year 1661, with an exciu- 


* 
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five privilege to trade from cape Blancs 
on the coalt of Africa, in 20° north lati- 
tude, as far as the cape of Good Hope. 
But this trade is now laid open by a&t of 
parliament. See the article AFRICAN, 
The Eaftland-company, the Greenland- 
company, the Hudfon’s-bay-company, 
the fouth-fea-company, have likewife 
their feveral charters and privileges for 
trading to the places from which they 
take their denominations, 
Thefe are the principal trading com- | 
panies belonging to the crown of Great- 
Britain; and of a fimilar nature are the 
Dutch Eaft and Wett-India-companies, 
the French Eaft and Weft-India com- 
panies, &c. 

Concerning thefe companies, it may be 
proper to remark, that however necef- 
fary they might be in the infancy of 
trade, they are now looked upon by 
moft men in the light of monopolies : 
hence it is, that their privileges have from 
fime to time been leffened, in order to 
eftablifh an abfolutely free and general 
trade; and experience hath fhewn, that 
the trade of the nation has advanced in 


; proportion as monopolies have been Jaid 


afide. Indeed, to carry on trade with 
diftant countfies, where forces and forts 


are to be maintained, a company with 


a joint ftock feems ‘neceffary 5 or, ata 
lealt, certain duties ought to be paid, by 
all ois trade thither, towards defraying 
the faid expences: for not to fpeak of 
the Eaft India, Hudfon’s-bay, &c, com- 
panies, the expence of maintaining whofe 
forts muft be very confiderable, even the — 
Turkey, Hamburgh, Mufcovy, and Eaft- 
Jand companies, which do not trade with 
a joint ftock, are neverthelefs obliged to 
be at confiderable charges, in making 
prefents to the grand feignior and his mi- 
nifters, maintaining confuls, @c. It 
would therefore be injuftice that any 
fhould trade to the places within their 
charters, without paying the fame duties 
towards the companies charge, as the pre- 
fent adventurers pay ; but then there ape 
pears to be no reafon why any of the 
king’s ful vate fhould be barred from trad- 
ing to thofe places, or forced to pay a 
great fine for admiflion, that are willing 
to pay the company’s duties, and fubmit 
to their regulations and orders in other 
re{pe&ts, 
On the whole, as all reftriQtions of trade 
are found to be hurtful, nothing can be 
more evident than that no company what- 
foever, whether they trade in a joint flock, 
or 
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or only under regulation, ‘can be for the 
public good, except it may be eafy for all 
or any of his majelty’s fubjeéts to be ad- 
mitted into all or any of the faid compa- 
nies, at any time, and fora very incon- 
fiderable fine. 

CoMPaNY, in mititary affairs, a fmall body 


of foot, commanded by a captain, who 


has under him a lieutenant and enfign, 
The number of centinels, or private fol- 
diers in a company, may be from 50 to 
80; anda battalion confifts of thirteen 
fuch companies, one of which is always 
grenadiers, and pofted on the right: 
next them ftand the eldeft company, and 
on the left the fecond company; the 
youngelt one being always pofted in the 
center, 

Companies not incorporated into regi- 
ments are called irregulars, or indepen= 
dent companies. 

Artillery CoMPANY. See the article Ar- 
TILLERY. 

Company of Jfhips, a fleet of merchant- 
men, who make.a charter-party among 
themfelves, the principal conditions where- 
of ufually are, that certain veffels fhall 
be acknowledged admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear admiral ; that fuch and finch 
fignals fhall be obferved ; that thofe which 
bear no guns, thal! pay fo much per cent, 
of their cargo 3 and in cafe they be at- 
tacked, that what damages are ‘uftained, 
fhall be reimburfed by the company in 
general. In the Mediterranean, fuch 
companies are called conferves. 

Rule of COMPANY, in arithmetic, the fame 
with fellowfhip. See FELLOWSHIP. 
COMPARATES, comparata, among lo- 

'  gicians, denote the terms of a compari- 
fon, or the fubjeéts compared to each 
other. See the article COMPARISON, 

COMPARATIONE, or puncium ex Com- 
PARATIONE, in conics. See the article 
PUNCTUM., 

COMPARATIONIS HoMOGENEUM, in 
algebra. See the article HOMOGENEUM. 
COMPARATIVE, in general, denotes 
fomething that is compared to another. 

‘Thus, 

‘COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, is that branch 
of anatomy which contiders the fecon- 
dary obje&ts, or the bodies of other ani- 
mals; ferving for the more accurate dif- 
tinGtions of feveral parts, and fupplying 
the defeét of human fubje&ts, 

It is otherwife called the anatomy of 

bealts, and fometimes zootomy ; and 

flands in contradiftin&lion to human ana- 
Vou, I. 


tomy, or that branch of the art which 
confiders the human body, the primary 
obje& of anatomy. See ANATOMY. 


COMPARATIVE DEGREE, among gram- 


marians, that between the pofitive and , 
fuperlative degrees, expreffing any partis 
cular quality above or beneath the level 
of another, 

The French form moft of their compas 
ratives by the addition of the particles , 
plus, mins, and aufi: the Italians, by 
piu, meno, &c, as the quality of any thing 
is to be railed, lowered, or equalled to 
another, 

The englith, of moft other modern Jan- 
guages, comes in this particular next the 
Jatin, which expreffes the comparative 
degree by a peculiar termination of its 
adje&tives : thus, asthe Latins fay, luci- 
dus, lucidior, lucidifimus; fo we fay in 
englith, bright, brighter, brightcf#. The 
fame holds in mot ovher inftances, as for= 
mofus, formofior, formofifimus ; in eng- 
lith, fair, fairer, faire. Again, asthe 
Latins have anomalous, or irregular de 
grees of comparifon, fo have the Englifh, 
and frequently in the fame inftances: thus, 
bonus, melior, optimus is exprefled in eng- 
hth, by good, better, bef ; and fo in other 
examples. However, the regular com- 
parative degree in englifh, is formed, 
by adding the fyllable e, or prefixing 
the word more, to the pofitive degrees 
thus, from long, narrow, &c. are formed 
longer, narrower ; and from awife, pru- 
dent, &c.. come more wife, more pru- 
dent, &e. 


COMPARISON, in a general fenfe, the 


confideration of the relation between two# 
perfons or things, when eppofed and fet 
againtt each other, by which we judge of 
their agreement or difference, and find out 
wherein the one has the advantage of the 
other, 


Comparison of ideas, among logicians, — 


that operation of the ‘mind whereby it 
compares its ideas one with another, in ae 
regard of extent, degree, time, place, or 
any —_ dycumitance, and is the ground 
of relatos. This is a faculty which- 
the brutes feem not to have in any great 
degree. Sce IDEA and RetaTion. 


COMPARISON, in grammar, the in fe CHOM 


of the comparative degree. See the ar- 
ticle COMPARATIVE, 


CoMPartsoN, in rhetoric, a figure that 


illoftrates and fets off one thing, by re- 
fembling and comparing it with another, 
to which it bears a manifeft relation and 

4U refer 
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yefemblance, as the following figure in 
Shakefpear. 
¢¢ She never told her love, 
s© But let Concealment, ‘like a worm 
i’ the bud, 
€6 Feed on her damafk cheek: fhe 
‘¢ pined in thought, 
s* And fat like Patience on a monu- 
“ ment, 
** Smiling at Grief,” 
COMPARTIMENT, or Compart- 
MENT, See the article COMPARTMENT. 
COMPARTITION, in architeGture, de- 
notes the ufeful and graceful difpefition 
of the whole ground-plot of an edifice, 
into rooms of office, and of reception or 
entertainment. See the article BuILDING. 
COMPARTMENT, or Comparti- 
MENT, in general, is a defign compofed 
of feveral different figures, difpofed with 
fymmetry, to adorn a parterre, a ceil- 
ing, Ge. 
A compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an 
arrangement of them, of different colours, 
and varnifhed, for the decoration of a 
building, Compartments, in gardening, 
are an aflemblage of beds, plats, borders, 
walks, &c. diipofed in the moft advan- 
tageous manner that the ground will 
admit of. Compartments, in heraldry, 
are otherwife called partitions. 
COMPASS, or Mariner's COMPASS, an 
infirument whereby the fhip’s courfe is 
determined, seis 
This initrument, which is a reprefenta- 
tion of the horizon, is a circle divided 
into 32 equal parts, by right lines drawn 
-. fyom the center to the circumference, 
called points, or rumbs, being alfo di- 
vided into 360 equal parts, or degrees ; 
and confequently, the diftance between, 
or angle formed by-any two i 
-equaltory® 15’. The four 
© thefe rumbs are called the@ar 
a Pi: J 
and take their names from the. places to 
which they tend, vies that which ex- 
tends itfelfunder the meridian, pointing 
towards the north, is called north; and 
its ‘oppofite one, pointing towards the 
fouth, is called fouth; that which is to- 
wards the right hand, the face being di- 
yeéle | north, is termed eaft; and its op- 
fite,“ weft. ‘Fhe names of the others 


«a 


are compounded of thofe, according to» 


their fituation, as may be {een in plate 
XLVI. fiz. 3. N°. x. On the backfide 
of the north and fouth points is faftened 
a needle, which, being touched with a 
magnet or loadftone, is endued with a 
magnetic virtue, whereby the north and 
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fouth points are nearly direled towards 
the noith and fouth points of the horizon ; 
and is, therefore, of the greateft ufe in de~ 
termining the fhip’s courfe, and alteration 
of the winds. See VARIATION, 

In the center of this card is fitted a 
brafs cone, or cape, a little concave, 
which, being placed upon a pivot, fixed 
perpendicularly in the middle of the box, 


plays at liberty on the pivot: the top of . | 


the box is covered with a glais, that the 
motion of the card may be obferyed. 
The whole is inclofed in another box, 
where it is fuftained by bra{fs hoops, 
to keep it always in a horizontal pofition. 
See a perfpective view of it, ibid. N°. 2. 
‘The invention of this inftrument is, by 
fome, attributed to one John Goia, of ~ 
Amalphi, in Campania, in the kingdom. 
of Naples, who made the card thereof to 
confit of only eight ‘points, wiz. . the 
four cardinal, and four collateral ories. 
Others fay, 4t was the invention of the 
people of ‘China; and Gilbert, in /ibro, 
de magnete, afirms that Paulus Venetus 
brought it firft into Italy, in the year 
1260, having learned it from the Chi- 
* nefe; and Ludi Vertomanus affirms, that 
when he was’ in the Eaft-Indies, about 
the year 1508, he faw 4 pilot of a thip 
dire&t his courfe, by a compafs, fattened 
and formed like thofe now commonly 
ufed. , 
And Mr. Barlow, in his navigator’s fup- 
ply, aano 15975 fays, that in a perfonal 
conference with two Ealft- Indians, they.” 
affirmed, that, inftead of our compals, 
they ule a magnetical needle of fix inches, 
and Jonger, upon a pin, in a dith of 
white china earth, filled with water, in 
the bottom whereof they have two crofs 
lines, for the principal winds, the reft of 
their divifions being left to the {kill of. 
their pilots. i 
. Compass is alfo an inftrument in furvey- 
ing of land, dialling, &e. whofe ftruc- 
iure is chiefly the fame with that of 
the mariner’s compa{s; and, like that, 
confitts of a box and needle ; the prin- 
cipal difference being this, that, inftead 
of the needle’s being fitted into the card, 
and playing with it on a pivot, it here 
plays alone. ~ 
‘This inftrument is of manifeft ule to 
travellers, to direét them in their road ; 
and to miners, to fhew them what way 
to dig, @c. but the more confiderable 
ufes of this compafs in taking the decli- 
nation of a wa!l, in taking off angles, 
and plots of a figld, &s. may be feen ‘ 
‘ ? aay - ms tne 
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the articles SURVEYING, D1ALiNG, 
_CIRUMFERENTOR, @e. 
See the article Azr- 
MUTH Compa/s. 
This inftrument confifts of a card, mov- 
ing in a box, like a mariner’s compafs 5 
and on the top of the box, is a concen- 
tric circle of brafs, plate XLVI. fig. 4. one 
femicircle whereof is divided into 96 
equal parts, or degrees, numbering from 
the middle of the faid divifions, both 
ways, with to, 20, @c. to 45° 3 which 
degrees are alfo divided into minutes, 
by diagonal lines and circles: but thefe 
graduating lines are drawn from. the 
oppofite part of the circle, wiz. from the 

wherein the index turns in time of 
obfervation. 4c is that index moveable 
about the point 4; having a fight 4 a erect- 
ed thereon, which moves with a hinge, 
that fo it may be raifed or laid down, ac- 
cording to neceffity. From the upper part 
of this fight, down to the middle of the 
index, is faftened a fine hypothenufal 
lute-ftring, or thread dé, to give a fha- 
dow upon a line that is in the middle of 
the faid index. 
The reafon of making the index move 
upon a pin faftened in 4 is, that the de- 
grees and divifions may be larger; foi 
now they are as large again as they would 
have been, if divided from the center, and 
the index made to move thereon ; and 
confequently are only go, inftead of 180, 

he above-mentioned broad circle of 
brafs is crofled at right angles, with two 
threads 3 and from the end of thefe 
threads are drawn four {mall black lines; 
on the infide of the round box; allo 
there are four right lines drawn at right 
angles to each other, on the card, 
This round box, thus fitted with its 
eard, graduated circle, index, &c. is to 
be hung in the brafs hoops B B, and 
thefe hoops are faftened to the great {quare 
wooden box C C. ' 

The ufe of the aximuth compafs. 

t. To find the fun or ftar’s magnetic 
amplitude: Turn the whole compals- 
box to and fro, till each point of the brafs 
compals lies direétly above its corref- 
ponding point of the compafs card ; and 
let the fhip be kept ftemming the fame 
point; turn the index towards the fun 
or ftar, at its rifing or fetting, till the 
two threads of the index be in aright 
line with the objeét ; and that fide of the 
index corrrefponding with the center of the 
inftrument, will cut on the brafs circle 
she degree; &r. of the object’s magnetic 
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amplitude, in quantity and quality; 
which is bet counted from the nearelt 
meridian point, eaiterly or wefterly. 

2. To find the fun or ftar’s magnetic 
azimuth, or what point of the compafs 
the object is upon, after it is above the 
horizon: Turn the whole compafs-box 
to and fro, till the points of the brafs 
compafs coincide with thofe on the com- 
pafs card, and let the fhip be ftemming 
that point ; turn the index towards the 
objeét; till the thadow of the thread fald 
on the backfide of the index, or you fee 
the two threads in a right line with the 
obje&t ; then will that fide of the index, 
refpeCting the center, cut on the brafs 
circle the objeét’s magretic azimuth, 

are fmall horizontal 
dials, fitted in brafs or filver boxes, for 
the pocket, to thew the hour of the days 
by the direétion of a needle, that indicates 
how to place them right, by turning the 
dial about, till the cock or ftyle ftand di- 
rectly over thé needle, and point to the 
northward : but thefe can never be very 
exact, Becaule of the variations of the 
needle itfelf, See the articlés DiaL and 
NEEDLE. 


COMPASSES, or pair of Compasses, a 


mathematical inftrument for defcribing 
circles, meafuring figures, @c. 
The common compafies confit of two 
fharp. pointed branches; or legs, of iron, 
fteel, brats, or other metal, joined at top 
by arivet, whereon they move as on a 
center, See plate XLVI, Bit. x; 

he principal perfection of this, as of all 
other compafies; confilts in the eafy and 
uniform opening and fhutting of their 
legs ; one of which may be taken out, in 
orderto make room for others. 
There are now ultd compafies. of various 
kinds and contrivances, accommodated to ~ 
the various ules they are intended for; as, 


Compasses of three legs ave, fetting afide 


the exceis of a leg, of the fame ftruéture 
with the common ones: their ufe being’ 
to take three points at onee, and fo to 


form triangles; to lay down three pofi- 


tions of a map, to be copied at once, Ge, 
ibid. N° 2. 


Beam Compasses confit of along branch, 


or beam, carrying two brafs curfors, the 
one fixed at one end, the other fliding 
along the beam, with a {crew to faften it 
on occafion, bid. N°, 3. 
To the curfors may be {crewed points of 
any kind, whether fteel, for pencils, or 
the like. It is ufed to draw large circles, 
to take great extents, Ges : 
4U 2 ; Caliker 
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Caliber Compasses. See the article Ca- Sailor's Compasses, a kind much uled by 


LIBER« 
Clockmaker’s COMPASSES are joined like 
“the common compaffes, with a quadrant, 
or bow, like the {pring compaffes ; only 
of different ufe, ferving here to keep the 
inftrument firm at any opening. ‘They 
are made very ftrong, withthe points of 
their legs of well tempered fteel,.as being 
ufed to draw lines on pafte-board or cop- 
per, bra. N? 4. 

Cytindrical and {pherical COMPASSES, con- 
fift of four branches, joined in a center, 
two of which are circular, and two flat, 
a little bent on the ends: their ufe is to 
take the diameter, thicknefs or caliber of 
round or cylindric bodies ; fuch as can- 
nons, pipes, &e. ibid. N%. 5. 

For the method of ufing them, fee the ar- 
ticle CALIBER Compaffes. 

Elliptic Compasses confift of a crofs AB 
GH, with grooves in it, and an index 
CE, which is faftened to the crofs by 
means of dove-tails at the points CD, 
that flide in the grooves; fo that when 
the index is turned about, the end E will 
deferibe an e tipfis, which is the ule of 
.thete compaffes, ibid. N°. 6. - 

German COMPasseEs have their legs a little 
hent outwards, towards the top, fo that 
when fhut, the points only meet, zbid, 

© 
. 7e 

Lapidary’s ComP asses area piece of wood, 
in form of the fhaft of a plane, cleft at 
top, asfaras half its length: with this 
they meafure the angles, Ge. of jewels 
and precious ftones, as they cut them. 
‘There is in the cleft a little brafs rule, 
faftened there at one end by a pin; but 
fo that it may be moved in manner of a 
bra(s level : with this kind of fquare they 
take the angles of the ftones, laying them 
on the fhaft, as they cut them. 

Proportional ComPasses are fuch as have 
two legs, but four points, which, when 
opened, are like a crofs, as not having 
the joint at the end of the legs like com- 
mon compafles: fome of thele have fixed 
joints, others moveable ones ; upon the 
legs of the latter of which are drawn the 
Jines of chords,: fines, tangents, &c. as 
on the feftor, ibid, N°. 8. where A repre- 
fents the fimple kind, and B, that mark- 
ed with the fector lines. 

Their ule is to divide lines and circles 
nro equal parts; or to perform the ope- 


rations of the feStor, at one opening of © 


them. See the articles Secror, Pro- 
PORTION, and PROPORTIONAL, 


SpringsCompasses, or DivipeRs, thofe: } 


Triangular COMPASSES. See the article 


Trifecting COMPASSES confilt of two cen- 


Turn up Compasses. The body of this in- 


COMPEIGN, a city of France, fituated on 


COMPENDIUM, in matters of literature, 
COMPENSATION, in a general fenfe, 


COMPENSATION, inthe civil law, a fort of © 


feamen on account of their ufefulnefs in 
working traverfes. Its conftruétion is re- — 
prefented, ibid. N°. 9. 


with an arched head, which by its fpring 
opens the legs; the opening being di- 
rected by a circular fcrew, faftened to one 
leg, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut, Thofe compaffes are made of 
hardened fteel, zbid. N°. 10. 


TRIANGULAR. 


tral rules, and an arch of a circle of 120 
degrees, immoveable, with its radius ; 
which is faltened with one of the central 
rules, like tiie two legs of a feétor, that 
the central rule may be carried through 
all the points of the circumference of ihe 
arch. ‘The radius and rule fhould be as 
thin as poflible; and the rule faftened to 
the radius fhould be hammered cold, to 
attain the greater elafticity ; and the 
breadth of the central rule fhould be 
triple that of the radius: there muft be 
allo a groove in this rule, with a dove- 
tail, faftened on it, for its motion, and a 
hole in the center of each rule: The ufe 
ef this inftrument is to facilitate the tri- 
feQion of angles geometrically : and it is 
faid to have been invented by M. Tar- 
ragen for that purpole. 


ftrument is like the common compaflesy 
but towards the bottom of the legs, with- 
out fide, are added two other points, be~ 
fides the ufual ones: the one wheveof 
carry a drawing pen-point, the other & 
portcraion, both adjufted fo as to turn 
round, and fo be in the way of ufe, or 
out of it, as occafion requires. Thefe 
compafles have been contrived in order to 
fave the trouble of changing the points. 


the river Oyfe, about forty-five miles 
north-eaftt of Paris: eaft longitude 3°, 
north latitude 49° 30’.- 


denotes much the fame with epitome, or — 
abridgment. See ABRIDGMENT. 


an aétion whereby any thing is admitted 
as an equivalent to another. 


right, whereby a debter, fued by his cre- _ 
ditor for the payment of a debt, demands — 
that the debt may be compenfated with 
what is owing him by the creditor, which, 

> 


co. M- 


in that.cafe, is equivalent to payment, 

COMPERTORIUM, in the civil Jaw, 
fignifies a judicial inqueft made by dele- 
gates to fearch out and relate the truth of 
a cafe. 

COMPETENCE, or CoMPETENCY, in 
daw, the right or authority of a judge, 
for taking cognizance of any matter. 
See the article JURISDICTION. 

COMPITALIA, or CompiTa.iria, in 
roman antiquity, fea{ts inftituted by Ser- 
vius Tullius in honour of the Lares, See 
the article LAREs. 

‘Thefe feafts were obferved on the rath of 
January, and 6th of March. 
‘Tarquinius Superbus, confulting the ora- 
cle upon the fubjeé& of the facrifices to 
be offered on that occalion, was anfwered 
that he fhould offer heads to the Lares: 
for which reafon, the Romans prefented 
the heads of young children in facrifice to 
thofe deities. But Junius Brutus order- 
ed poppy heads to be offered in their 
ftead.. Macrobius relates, that they fa- 
tisfied the Lares, by offering the images 
of men and women made in ftraw ; and 
that for each flave in their family, they 
threw in fo many bales of wool. 

COMPLEMENT, in aftronomy, the dif- 
tance of a ftar from the zenith: or the 
arch comprehended between the place of 
the ftar above the horizon, and the zenith, 

COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what re- 
mains of a quadrant of a circle, or of 
90°, after any certain arch has been 
taken away from it. Thus, if the arch 
taken away be 40°, its complement is 
50: becaule 504+-40--90. The fine of the 
complement of an arch is called the co- 
fine, and, that of the tangent, the co-tan- 
gent, &c. 

CompLemEn? of the courfe, in navigation, 
is the number of points the courfe wants 
of 90%, oreight points, viz. of a quarter 
of the compats. See Mariner’'sComPass, 

ComrLeMENT of the curtin, in fortifica- 
tion, ig that part of it which makes the 

emigorge, - See the articles CURTIN 
and DemicorGé. 

Compremenr of the line of defence, is the 
remainder of the line of defence, aftér 
the angle of the flank is taken off. See the 
articles ANGLz and DEFENCE. 

COMPLEMENTS in a parallelogram, are the 
two {maller parallelograms GAE, FCE 
(plate XLIX. fig. 2.) made by draw- 
ing two right lines GE, and F E, through 
the point FE, in the diagonal; and paral- 
lel to the fides A B, BC, of a parallelo- 
gram ABCD, 


¢ 
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In every parallelogram, thefe compfe- 
ments are equal, See PARALLELOGRAM. 

COMPLEX, in a more general fenfe, a 
term fynonymous with compound, tho” 
in ftriétnefs of fpeech there is fome dif- 
ference, See the article COMPOUND. 

ComPLEX terms, or ideas, in logic, ave fuch 
as are compounded of feveral timpie ones. 
See the articles TERM and IpDEa, 
Complex ideas are often conlidered as 
fingle and diftin&t beings, tho’ they may 
be made up of feveral fample ideas, as a 
body, a fpirit, a horfe, a flower: but 
when feveral of thefe ideas of a different 
kind are joined together, which are wont 
to be confidered as diftina, fingle beings, 
they are called a compounded idea, whe- 
ther thefe united ideas be fimple or com- 
plex. Complex ideas, however com- 
pounded and recompounded, tho’ their 
number be infinite, and their variety end- 
lefs, may be all reduced under thefe three 
heads, modes, fubitances, and relations. 

COMPLEX prepofition, is either that which 
has at leait one of its terms complex, or 
fuclh as contains feveral members, as 
caufal propofitions: or it is feverat ideas 
offering themfelves to our thoughts at 
once, whereby we are led to affirm the 
fame thing of different objects, or differ- 
ent things of the fame object. Thus, 
God is infinitely wife, and infinitely pow- 
erful. In like manner, in the propolition, 
Neither kings uor people are exempt from 
death. 

COMPLEXION, complexio, among phy- — 
ficians, the temperament, habitude, and 
natural difpolition of the body, but more 
often the colour of the face and fkin. 

A fair, florid, and clear complexion, 
fhow the purity and pellucidaefs. of the 

lymphatic fluids: if it be livid, lurid, 

and yellow, they difcover a falino-ful- 

phureous impurity of the fame, and a- 
difordered fecretion in the proper organs, 

efpecially the liver. In regard to the 

natural difpofition of the body, antient 

phyficians and philofophers diftinguifhed 

four principal complexions in man, viz. 
the fanguine complexion, anfwering to the 
air, and fuppofed to have the qualities 
thereof, as being hotand moift; the phleg- 
matic complexion, being cold and moift, | 
correfponding with water; the bilious 
and choleric complexian, being hot and 
dry, fuppofed of the nature of a fire; and 
the melancholic complexion, being cold 
and dry, partaking of the nature of earth. 
However, thefe diftin@lions ave at prefent 
hittle regarded. 

ComPeE- 
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COMPLEXION, in logic, a term fometimes 
applied to the fecond operation of the 


mind, called judgment. 
JUDGMENT. 


COMPLEXION, in metaphylics, the union - 


or coalition of feveral things different 
from each other, either really or imagi- 
nary. 

COMPLEXION, in rhetoric, a figure includ- 
ing a repetition and a converfion at the 
fame time, the fentence both beginning 
and ending with the fame word. See 
REPETITION and CONVERSION, 

COMPLEXUS, in anatomy, a broad and 
pretty long mulcle, lying along the back- 
part and fide of the neck: it 1s fixed be- 
low to the vertebre of the neck, and 
above, to the upper tranf{verfe line of the 
os occipitis. ‘There is one of thefe on 
each fide ; and both aéting together, they 
pull the head direétly backwards; where- 
as, if only one atts, it draws the head 
obliquely back. 

CompLexus MINOR, in anatomy, a nar- 
row, long, and flender mufcle, lying 
along the infide of the neck, and other- 
wife called maftaidzus lateralis, See the 
article Muscue, 

COMPLICATION, in general, denotes 
the blending, or rather interweaving, of 
feveral different things together: thus a 
perfon afflicted with feveral diforders at 
the fame time, is faid to labour under a 
complication of difeafes, 

COMPONED, Componge, or Gospony, 
in heraldry, is faid of a bordure made 
up of angular parts, or chequers, of 
‘two different colours. See piate LIV. 
fig. x. 

ae Coutonen: See COUNTER. 

COMPOS, or rather Non Compos, in 
law. See Non CompPos MeEnTISs. 

COMPOSITE, in general, denotes fome- 
thing compounded or made up of feveral 
others united together. Thus, 

COMPOSITE NUMBERS, are fuch as can be 
meafured exastly by a number exceeding 
unity ; as 6 by 2 or 3; orso by 5, &e. 
fo that 4 is the loweft compofite number, 


Compolite numbers, between themfelves, - 


_ are thofe which have fome common mea- 
fare belides unity ; as12 and 15, as be- 
ing both meafured by 3. 

COMPOSITE ORDER, in architeclure, the 
leaft of the five orders of columns; fo 
called becaufe its capital ts compofed out 
of thofe of the other. columns; borrow- 
ing a quarter round from the tufcan and 
doric, a rew of leaves from the corin« 


[oe 


See the article © 


COM 
-thian, and volutes from the ionic. Tie 
corniche has fimple modillions or dentils; 
It is alfo called the roman or italic order, 
as having been invented by the Romans: 
By moft authors it is ranked after the co- | 
rinthian, either as being the next richeft, | 
or the laft invented. 
Scamozzi, and after him M. Le Clere, 
make the column of this order nineteen 
modules and a half, being lefs by half a 
module than that of the corinthian, as in 
effet the order is lefs delicate than the co- 
rinthian. Vignola makes it twenty; — 
whicli is the fame with that of his corin- | 
thian s but Serlio, who firft formed it | 
into an order, by giving it a proper ¢n- 
tablature and bafe, and after him M. 
Perrault, raife it ttill higher than the co- | 
rinthian. - See plate XLVIII, 
M. Perrault; in his Vitruvius, makes 4 
diftinStion between the compofite and 
compofed order. The latter, he fays, is 
any compofition whofe parts and orna- 
ments are extraordinary and unufual ; 
but have, withal, fomewhat of beauty, 
both on account of their novelty, and in | 
refpeét of the manner or genius of the ar- | 
chitect: fo that a compofed order is an 
arbitrary, humorous compofition, whe- — 
ther regular, or irregular. 
For the parts of this order, fee the articles 
Base, CaPiTaL, CoLuMN, EnTA- 
BLATURE, FRIEZE, PEDESTAL, &¢, 

COMPOSITION, compoftio, in a general 
fenfe, the uniting or putting together 
feveral things, fo as to form one whole, 
called a compound, 

COMPOSITION of ideas, an a& of the mind; 
whereby it unites feveral fimple ideas in- 
to one conception, or complex idea, 
When we are provided with a fufficient — 
ftock of fimple ideas, and have, by habit — 
and ufe, rendered them familiar to our 
minds, they become the component parts _ 
of other ideas, {till more complicated 3 
and form, what we may call, a fecond 
order of compound notions. This pro- 
cefs, as is evident, may be continued to 
any degree of compofition we pleafe; 
mounting from one ftage to another, 
and enlarging the number of combina- 
tions, 

COMPOSITION, in grammar, the joining 
of two words together; or prefixing a 
particle to another word, to augment, 
diminifh, or change its fignifications See 
the article WorD. 

COMPOSITION, in logic, a method of rea- 
fonings whereby we proceed from fome 

general 
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general felf-evident truth, to other parti- 
cular and fingular ones. 


Jn difpofing and putting together our _ 


thoughts, there are two ways of- pro- 
ceeding, equally within our choice: for 
we may fo propofe the truths, relating to 
any partof knowledge, as they prefented 
themielves to the mind, in the manner of 
inveltigation ; carrying on the feries of 
proofs in a reverfe order, till they, at 
laft, terminate in firft principles : or be- 
ginning with thefe princip!es we may take 
the contrary way, and from them deduce, 
by a direét train of reafoning, al] the fe- 
veral propofitions we want to eftablifh. 
This diverfity, in the manner of arrang- 
ing our thoughts, gives rife to the two- 
fold divifion of method eftablifhed among 
logicians, the one called analytic method, 
er the method of refolution, inafmuch 
as it traces things back: to their fource, 
and refolves knowledge into its firft and 
original principles. ‘This method ftands 
in contradiftintion to the method of 
compofition ; or, as it is otherwife call- 
ed, the fynthetic method: for here we 
proceed by gathering together the feve- 
ral f{cattered parts of knowledge, and 
combining them into one fyftem, in fuch 
a manner, as that the underftanding is 
enabled diltintly to follow truth through 
all the different ftages of gradations. 
COMPOSITION, in mufic, the art of dif- 
' pofing mufical founds into airs, fongs, 
&c, either in one or more parts, to be 
fung by a voice, or played on inftruments, 
See the articles Music and Sona. 
Under compofition are comprehended the 
rules. 1. Of melody, or the art of mak- 
ing afingle part ; that is, contriving and 
difpofing the fimple founds, fo as that 
their fucceffion and progreffion may be 
agreeable tothe ear. See MeLopy,. 
2. Of harmony, or the art of difpofing 
and concerting feveral fingle parts toge- 
ther, fo as that they make one agreeable 
whole, See the article HARMONY. 
It may be proper to obferve here, that 
melody being chiefly the bufinefs of the 
imagination, the rules of its compofition 
ferve only to ‘Sie certain limits to 
it, beyond which the imagination, in 
fearching out the variety and beauty of 
airs, ought not to go: but harmony be- 
ing the work of the judgment, its rules 
are more certain and extenfive, and more 
difficult in ‘practice. 
OMPOSITION, in oratory, the coherence 
and order of the parts of a difcourfe. 
‘To compofition belong both the art. 
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ful joining of the words, whereof the 
ftile is formed, and whereby it is render- 
ed foft and fmooth, gentle and flowing, 
full and fonorous ; or the contrary ; and 
the order, which requires things firft in 
nature and dignity, tobe put before thole 
of inferior confideration. 


COMPOSITION, in painting, confifts of 


two parts, invention and difpofition ; the 
firtt whereof is the choice of the objects, 
which are to enter into the compofition 
of the fubject the painter intends to exe- 
cute, and is either fimply hiftorical or al- 
legorical. See the article INVENTION, 

The other very much contributes to the 
perfeétion and value of a piece of paint- 


ing. 


CoMPOSITION, in pharmacy, the method 


of mixing and compounding medicines 
of different qualities, fo that they may 
affift each other’s virtues, or fupply each 
other’s defeéts, See PHARMACY. 


COMPOSITION, in commerce, a contra& 


between an infolvent debtor and his cre~ 
ditors, whereby the latter accept of a part 
of the debt in compenfation for the whole, 
and givea general acquittance accord- 


ingly. 


CoMPOSITION, in printing, commonly 


termed compoling, the arranging of feve- 
ral types or letters, in the compofing- 
ftick, in order to form a line; and of 
feveral lines ranged in order in the galley, 
to make a page ; and of feveral pages, 
to makeaform.: | 
Generally the compofing-ftick is made of 
iron, fometimes of wood, more or lefs 
in length or depth, according to the 
page to be compofed, or the fancy of © 
the compofitor, It has two fliding pieces, 
faftened by means of a nut and fcrew, 
which are fliped forwards or backwards, 
according to the fpace which the lines, 
notes, &c, are to take up, or the com~ 
pofitor thinks proper. The compofing- 
ftick ordinarily contains feven or eight 
lines of a middle fized-letters » thefe 
lines, when fet, are taken out, by 
means of a thin flip of brafs, calleda 
rule, and difpofed in the galley: then 
others are compofed, until a page is 
formed, which being done, it is tied up 
and fet by: the relt of the pages that 
make upa fheet, being prepared in the | 
fame manner, are carried to the impo 
fing or correéting-ftone, and being there 
ranged in order, they are difpofed in an 
iron frame, fitted. with wooden furni- 
ture: then the quoins being ftruck in, 
the chafe, or frame, is put in the prefs, 
. , -! , In 


Com 


$a order to their being printed. See the 
article PRINTING, &ec, 


COMPOSITION of motion, is an aflemblage 


of feveral direstions of motion, refulting 
frogr-feveral powers acting in different, 
though not oppotite, directions. 

The dogtrine of compofidon and refolu- 
tion of motion, is founded on Sir [aac 
Newton’s fecond law of nature, viz. 
«’'The change of motion is always 
“* proportionable to the moving force 


** impreffed, and is always made ac- | 


‘cording to the right line in which 
*¢ that force is impreffed.” , 
Let the body B (plate XLIX, fig. 4.) be 
impelled by the body A, in the direc- 
tion bc, with a force that would, ina 
given time, caufe it to move from b toc ; 
at the fame inftant let another body C 
ftrike it in the direGtion bd, with a force 
that will carry it from & to d, in the 
fame time: then completing the parallelo- 
gram 6c ed, and drawing the diagonal be, 
this laft will reprefent the direction and 
diftance through which the body will 
move, in the fame time, by both the 


‘forces conjointly. 


This is evident, if we confider that the 
force impreffed by the body C, does no 
way diminifh the velocity cf a body ap- 
proaching tothe linece, at the end of 
the given time, and therefore it will then 
be found fomewhere in the faid line ce: 
for the fame reafon it will, at the end of 


the faid time, be carried to a diltance 


from b¢ equalto 46d; and therefore 
it mutt alfo, at the fame moment, be 
found fomewhere in the line de; but 


_ ¥t cannot be in the lines ce and de at the 


fame time, unlefs in that point e, where 
ey interfect each other, as the propofi- 
n afferts. 


yf We may now conceive the body B mov- 


ing by thedingle impulle of {ome power 


in the direétion 6 e, fuch as will carry it 
through the {pace de in a given time ; 
then this may be refclved into any other 
two forces aéting in the directions de or 
de, and 6d or ce, which lines will alfo 
reprefent the efficacy of the faid forces in 
the fame time. 


COMPOSITION of proportion, is the com- 


paring the fum of the antecedent and 
confequent, with the confequent in two 
equal ratios; as fuppofe, 4:8::3:6, 
they fay, by compofition of proportion, 
ne 32% 9: 6. 

The fame holds of the fum of the ante- 
cedent and confequent, compared with 


? 
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the antecedent: thus we likewile faya_ 
¥2342i Qi 3- , 4 ; 
There is a great difference between comi- 
polition of proportion by addition and by — 
multiplication, See PROPORTION, 


COMPOST, in hufbandry and gardening, 


feveral forts of foils, or earthy matter, 
mixed together, mm order to make a ma- 
nure, for affifting the natural earth in the 
work of vegetation, by way of amend- 
ment or improvement, 

Compofts are various, and ought to be 
different, according to the different na- 
ture or the quality of the foils which they 
are defigned to meliorate, and accord- — 
ing as the land is either light, fandy, 
loofe, heavy, clayey, or cloddy. A light, 
loofe land, requires a compoft of a heavy 
nature, as the fcouring of deep ditches, 
ponds, &ec, fo, on the other hand, a land 
that is heavy, clayey, or cloddy, requires 
acompott of a more fprightly and fiery 
nature, that will infinuate itlelf into the 
lumpifh clods, which, if they are not 
thus managed, would very much obftruét 


“the work of vegetation. See CLAY, @c. 


The great ule of compofts, is for fuch 
plants as are preferved in pots, or tubs 5 
or fometimes it is ufed for {mall beds, 
or borders of flower-gardens: but it is ' 
too expenfive to make compofts for large 
gardens, where great quantities of foil is 
required. In making of compofts, great 
care fhould be had that the feveral parts 
are properly mixed together, and not to 
have too much of any one fort thrown 
together. 


COMPOSTELLA, the capital of Galicia, 


in Spain, remarkable for the devotion 
paid there by pilgrims from all countries, 
to the relics of St, James. 


COMPOSTO, in mutic, means compound- 


ed or doubled, as a fifteenth is an octave 
doubled, or an oftave is compounded of a 
fifth and a fourth. 


CQMPOUND, ina general fenfe, an ap- 


pellation given to whatever is compofed, 
or made up of different things: thus we 
fay, acompound word, compound found, 
compound tafte, compound force, &c. 
See the articles Worp, Sounp, &c. 


COMPOUND-FLOWER, one confilting of 


feveral diftinét leffer flowers, or corol- 
Jule, each furnithed with a ftyle, ftami- 
na, &c. See the article FLOWER.: 
The corollule are of two kinds, viz. 
tubulated, and ligulated: the tubulated 
ones are always furnifhed with'a campa-- 
nulated limb, divided into four or five 
leg 


COM 
fegments ; whereas the ligulated corol- 
lulz: have only a flat, linear limb, ter- 
iminated by a fingle point, or by a broader 
extremity, divided into three or five feg- 
ments, | 
The plants with compound flowers are 
extremely numerous, forming a clafs by 
themfelves, called by Linnzus fyngene- 
fia. See the article SYNGENESIA. 

COMPOUND-INTEREST. See the article 
INTEREST. 

ComPounD-morTion, that effeéted by the 
concurring action of feveral different pow- 
ers. Thus if one power aét in the di- 
rection of, and with a force proportional 
to the end of a parallelogram; and an- 
other aé& in the direétion of, and with a 
force proportional to its fide, the corn- 
pound motion will be ih the direction of, 
and proportional to, the diagonal of the 
faid parallelogram. See CoMPOSITION, 

COMPOUND NUMBERS, thofe which may 
Be divided by fome other nuinber befides 
unity, without leaving any remainder : 
fuch are 8, 20, &c. the firft being mea- 
Jured by the numbers 2, 6, or 9g; and 
the fecond, by the numbers 2, 4, 5, 10. 

ComMPounb PENDULUM, QuaNnTITIEs, 
&c. See the articles PENDULUM, QUAN- 
Tivy, Ve, 

COMPREHENSION, in logics, the fame 
with apprehenfion. 

COMPREHENSION, or SYNECDOCHE, a 
trope or figure in rhetoric, which puts 
the name of the whole for a part; or of 
a part for the whole; a general for a 
particular of thé fame kind ; or a partici 
Jar for a general. By this trope a round 
and certain number is often fet down for 
an uncertain one. ; 

COMPRESS, in furgery, a bolfter of foft 
linen cloth, folded in feveral doubles, 
frequently applied to cover a platter, in 
order not only to preferve the part from 
the external air, but alfo the better to re- 
tain the dreffings, or medicines. 
Compreffes are frequently applied where 
no plafter is made ufe of 5 and that foihe- 
times dry, fometimes wetted with certain 
liquors, which are fuppofed to be ftrength. 
ening, refolving, lenient, emollient, or 
cooling, which areadminiftred hot or cold, 
as the circumftances of the cafe fhall re- 
quire. Compreffes of all kinds are in- 
tended for thefe purpofes. t. To pre- 
ferve and clierifh the natural heat of the 
body. } 
lie under them. 3. To convey liquid re- 
medies to parts wounded, or otherwife 
difordered, and to 
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prolong the ule of a” a 


— 
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them. 4. To fill up any cavity 6t des 
prefions of the parts; and, 5. To pres 
vent bandages from bringing on a trou- 
blefome itching, or other pain or uneafi- 
nefs upon the fkin. 


COMPRESSED, in general; is faid of 


things whofe fides are {queezed together, 
and confequently of a brodd ad flat fis 
gure, 

COMPRESSED LEAF, among botanifts, ohé 
with a mark or impreffion on both fides, 
See the artitle LEaF, 

COMPRESSION, the aé& of prefling or 
fqueezing fome riiatter, {% as to fet its 
parts nearer to each other, and shake it 
poffefs lefs fpace. 

It is different from condenfation, in that 
compreffion is performed with fome exs 
ternal violence, but cohdenfation by the 
action of cold. Thus the moderns fay; 
that pumps do really aét by compreffion; 
whereas the antiénts imagined they aéted 
by fuétion: the embolus, or fucker, go- 
ing and returning in a narrow tiibe, 
comprefles the air inclofed in it, fo as to 


enabre it to raife the valve by the force 
of the elafticity, and make its efcape 3 _ 


upon which, the balance being deftroy- 
ed, the preflure of the atmofpliere on the 
flagnant furface, drives up the water intd 
the tube, thus evacuated of its air, 
the article PumP, 

Water is incapablé of Being cémpreffed, 
and no art or violence is able to bring 
its parts clofer; or make it take up 
le(s fpace, after the air has been once 
purged out of it. It has been found by 
an experiment, made by the academy del 
Cimento, that water, being violently 
fqueezed, made its way through the ins 
finitely {mall pores of a bull of gold; ya- 
ther than undergo a compreffion, The 
compreflion of air, by its own weight, is 
furprifingly great, for it appears, by cal- 


“ 


See 


culation, that the common air we breathe » 


near the furface of the earth, is preffed by — 


a weight of the fttperincumbent atmo/= 
phere into ,,1.. part of the {pace it 
would take up, if it were at liberty. See 
the article ATMOSPHERE. 

But the air may be ftill further compreffed 
by art; and it appears by Mr. Boyle’s 
experiments, that the {pace which the air 


takes up when at its utmoft dilatation, is. 


to that which it takes up when moft com- 
prefled, as s20000to 1, See Arr. 


2. To fecure the dreffings that COMPRESSOR, in anatomy, a mufcle of 


the face, more vfually knowh by thé 
name of elevator ale nafi. 
athong bookfellers, figni- 


t fies 


A 


COM. 
fies a furreptitious printing of another's 
copy, in order to gain thereby, which is 
exprefsly contrary to ftatute rq Car, II. 


“COMPRISE, or NIENT COMPRISE. See 


@" 


the article NIENT COMPRISE, 
COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contrac, 
whereby two contending parties eftablifh 
one or more arbitrators, to judge of and 
terminate their difference in an amicable 
way. 
‘The regular way of appointing a com- 
promife is by writing, expreffing the 
names of the arbitrators, the power of 
choofing an umpire, or fuperior arbitra- 
tor, in cafe of need, a time limited for 
the arbitrage, and a penalty on the par- 
ty that does not abide by the decifion, 
By the civil law, a flave cannot make a 
compromife without the leave of his 
mafter, nor a pupil without the autho- 
~ rity of his guardian, or a wife without 
that of her hufband: fo a flave, a deaf or 
dumb man, a minor, and the perfon who 
ig a party, in the caufe, are incapable of 
chofen arbitrators in a compromife, 
occafions on which a compromife is 
not always allowed of, are reftitutions, 
marriage caufes, criminal affairs, quel- 
tions of ftate, and, generally, any thing 


wherein the public intereft is more con- , 


cerned than that of private perfons. 
Compromise is alfo ufed in beneficiary 
matters ; where it fignifies an act, where- 
by thofe who have the right of election, 
transfer it to one or more perfons, to elect 
one capable of the office or dignity. 
€OMPTING, or ComptTineG-Hou/fe, an 
office, in the king’s houfhold, under the 
dire&tion of the lord-fteward ; fo called, 
becaufe the accounts for all expences of 
_ the king’s houfhold are there taken daily 
by the lord-fteward, comptroller, coffer- 
er, matter of the houfhold, the two clerks 
of the green-cloth, and the two clerks 
comptrollers, They alto make provifion 
for the houfhold, and make payments 
and orders for the good government 
thereof. 
In the Counting-houfe is the board of 
reen cloth. 
COMPTROL, or ConTROL. See the ar- 
ticle CONTROL, 
COMPTROLLER,. or CONTROLLER, 
See the article CONTROLLER. 
COMPULSOR, an officer under the ro- 
man’ emperors, difpatched from court 
into the provinces, to compel the payment 
of taxes, @c. mot paid within the time 
prefcribed. 
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Thefe were charged with fo many exac- 
tions, that Honorius cafhiered’ them, 

COMPUNCTION, in theology, an in- 
at grief of mind, for having offended 
God. ‘ 

The roman catholics think their confef- 
fions infignificant, unlefs attended with 
compunétion, or inward grief of mind. 
Compunétion, among fpiritualifts, im- 
plies not only a grief for having offended 
God, but alfo a pious fenfation of grief, 
_ forrow, and difpleafure, on other motives. 

COMPURGATOR, in law, a perfon that 
by oath juftifies or clears another’s inno- 
cence, 

COMPUTATION, in a general fenfe, 
the manner of eftimating time, weights, 
meafure, monies, or quantities of any 
kind. Seethearticle Coin, @e, 

CompuTaTION, among mathematicians, 
is ufed in the like fenfe as calculation. 
See the article CALCULATION. 

CompuTarTION of a planet's motion. 
the article PLANET. 

CompuTaTION, in law, is ufed in refpeé 

of the true account or conftruétion of 
time, fo underftood, as that neither party 
to an agreement, &c. may do wrong to 
the other; and that the determination of 
time be not left at large, or taken other- 
wife than. according to the judgment and _ 
intention of law, 
If a leafe is ingroffed, bearing date Ja- 
nuary 1, 1754, to have and to hold for 
three years, from henceforth, and the 
leafe is not executed till the fecond of Ja- 
nuary; in this cafe, the words from hence- 
forth, fhall be accounted from the del- 
very of the deed, and not by any com- 
putation from the date. And if the leafe 
be delivered at four of the clock in the af- 
ternoon on the faid fecond day, it fhal 
end the firft day of January, in the third 
year; the law, in fuch computations, 
rejecting all fractions or divitions of the 
day. 

COMPUTO, in law, a wiit to compel a 
bailiff, receiver, or accountant, &c. to 
deliver up his accounts. 

The fame lies for executors of executors, 
and againft the guardian in focage for 
wa(te made in the minority of the heir. 

CONARION, or ConoipEs, a name for 
the pineal gland, a finall gland about the 
bignefs of a pea, placed in the upper 
part of thathole in the third ventricle of 
the brain, called the anus, and tied by 
fome fibres to the nates, See the articles 
Brain, aod PinEAL GLAND» 

CONATUS, 


” 


See 


CON 


CONATUS, a term frequently ufed in 


philofophy and mathematics, defined by 
fome to be a quantity of motion, not ca- 
pable of being expreffed by any time, or 
length; as the conatus recedendi ab axe 
motus, is the endeavour which a body, 
moved circularly, does to recede, or fly 
off, from the center of axis of its motion, 
The conatus centrifugus, fometimes call- 
ed the conatus excufforius, is always ex- 
prefled by the verfed fine of the angle of 
circulation ; thefe conatus of bodies, re- 
volving in equal circles, with an equable 
motion, are in a duplicate ratio, or as 
the fquares of their velocities : but if the 
bodies revolve in unequal circles, their 
conatus centrifugi will be in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ratios of the {quares of the 
velocities direétly ; and the fimple ratio 
of the radii of thefe circles inverfely. If 


.the body deferibe equal areas in equal 


times, as in the cafe of the planets, which 
revolve in ellipfes round the fun, then the 
conatus centrifugi will be reciprocally as 
the cubes of the radii. See the articles 
Morronm, CENTRIFUGAL, &c, 


CONCATENATION, a term chiefly ufed 


in {peaking of the mutual-dépendence of 
fecond caufes upon eachother. SeeCause, 


CONCAVE, an appellation ufed in fpeak- 


ing of the inner {urface of hollow bodies, © 


but more efpecially of fpherical ones. 


CONCAVE GLASSES, fuch as are ground 


’ 


hollow, and are ufually of a fpherical fi- 
gure, tho’ they may be of any other, as 
parabolical, &c. All objeéts fen through 
concave glafles, appear erect and dimi- 
nifhed. The confufed. appearance of 
a@point, through any concave gla(s, 
proceeds from the too great divergency 
of thofe rays which fall on the eye : 
wherefore, fince the more remote the 
eyeis from the glafs, the lefs will the 
rays’ diverge ; then the further the eye 
is from the concave glafs, the more dif- 
ting will be the appearance of any ob- 
ject through it, though the more faint. 

The apparent place of objects feen 
‘through concaves is always brought 


‘nearer to the eye, which is the reafon 


they help fhort-fighted ‘peérfons, or fuch 
as can fee diftinétly only thofe objects 
that are very near them. The rule'to 
fit concave glaffes to the eye of a near- 
fighted perfon, is this: let him obferve 
nicely the diftance at which he can read 
letters, or fee objects diftinaly, which 
fuppofe to be at twelve feet; then will a 
concave glafs, whofe virtual focus is a 
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foot diftant from it, make that perfon fee. 
diftant objects diftin&tly, The farther 
the eye is removed from any concave 
glafs, the lefs the obje@ appears, anda 
leffer area of it is feen; and when the 
glafs is exactly in the middle, betwéen 

the eye and the objet, the obje& will 

appear the moft diminithed, that the dif 

tance between the eye and the obje&t will. 
admit of. See the articles Focus, Lens, 
and Mirror. 


CONCAVITY, that property of bodies, 


on account of which they are denominat- 
ed concave. See the preceding article. 
An arch of a curve has its concavity turn= 
ed one way, when the right lines that join 
any two of its points are all on the fame 
fide of the arch, 
Archimedes, intending to include fuch 
lines as have reStilingar parts, in his di- 
finition, fays, a liné has its concavity 
turned one way, when the right lines 
that join any two of its points are either 
all upon one fide of it, or while tome fall 
upon the line itfelf, none fall upon the 
oppolite fide. “a 
When two lines, having their concavity 
turned the fame way, have the {ame terms 
and the one includes the other, or has ite 
concavity towardsit, the perimeter of that 
which includes, is greater than the peri- 
meter of that which is included. aga, gs 


Concavity alfo denotes the whole {pace ; 


included with a concave furface, or the 
inner bend ofa curve line. 


CONCEALERS, in law, foch perfons as 


find out concealed lands ; that is, lands 
that are fecretly kept from the king, by 
common perfons that have nothing to 
fhew for their eftate or title therein, 


CONCENTRATION, in general, figni+ 


fies the bringing things nearer a center. 
Hence the particles of falt, in fea water, 
are faid to be concentrated; that ‘IS, 
brought nearer each other, by evaporat- 
ing the watery part: thus, alfo, wine is | 
faid to be concentrated, when its watery — 
ont are feparated in the form of ice by 
roft. 
Dr. Shaw, in his effay on the diftillery, is 
for introducing a method of concentrating 
the fermentable parts of vegetables, from 
which their fpirits are to be drawn by 
diftitlation; which, if it can be brought 
to be praétifed in the large way, will 
prove of very great ufe to the britith diftila 
lery, as it will greatly fhorten the diftil 
ler’s bufinefs, which’at prefent, including 
the brewing, fermenting, &¢, is much 
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too Jong. He propofes only to evaporate 
carefully the wort, or other tinétures or 
decoétions of vegetables made for the di- 
ftilling of their {pirits, to the confiftence of 


treacle: in this form they might be fold” 


to the diftiller, who might keep them by 
him as Jong as he pleafed, and occafion- 
ally ufe them, by the eafy method of re- 
@ucing them into wort, by mixing warm 
water with them. 
Some ufe the term concentration for the 
ymoft intimate mixture, when the parti- 
cles are not only brought within contact, 
but penetrate into each other. 
CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, fome- 
‘ thing that has the fame common center 
with another: it ftands in oppofition to ex- 
centric. See CENTER and EXCENTRIC. 
Concentric is chiefly ufed in {peaking of 
round bodies and figures, or circular and 
elliptical ones, Ge, but may be likewife 
ufed for polygons, drawn parallei to 
each other upon the fame center. The 
method of Nonius for graduating inftru- 
ments confifts in deferibing with the fame 
quadrant 45 concentric arches, dividing 
the outermoft. into ‘99 equal parts, the 
next into 89, &c.. 
CONCEPTACULUM, among botanitts, 
a kind of pericarpium, compofed of foft 
_ and Jefs rigid valyes, and containing on- 
ly one cavity, © 
CONCEPTION, among phyficians, &c. 
denotes the firft formation of an embryo 
in the womb of its parent, who from that 
time becaimes pregnant. ‘See the articles 
GENERATIQN and PREGNANCY, 
Immaculate CONCEPTION, 2 feftival in the 
* yomifh church, oblerved on the 8th of 
December, in commemoration of the holy 
virgin’s having been conceived and born 
immaculate, or without original fin. 
‘The immaculate conception of the virgin, 
though reckoned a pious opinion, is no 
article of faith in the romifh church, fe- 
_ vera] of whofe members have oppofed it. 
(CONCEPTION of cur lady, a religious or- 
dey in Portugal, founded in the XVth 
century. This order has fince paffed into 
. Ttaly; and got footing in Rome and Mi- 
Jan. The religious, befides the grand 
office of the francifeans, recited on fun- 
days and holydays, have a leffer office, 
called the office af the conception of the 
holy virgin. ' | By Ae 
ONCEPTION, in lagic, is the fimple ap~ 
rehenhon or perception which we have 
. of any thing, withont’ proceeding to af- 
firm or deny any thing about it. © 
‘There are rules by which we may guide 
Boy 6edte Pate vy “ aa Liv 
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and regulate our conceptions of things, 
which is the main bufinefs in logic ; for 
molt of our errors in judgment, and the 
weaknefs, fallacy, and miitakes of our 
argumentation, proceed from the dark- 
nefs, confufion, defeét, or fome other ir- 
regularity in our conceptions, ‘he rules 
are thefe ; 1.» To conceive of..things 
clearly and diftin&ly in their own natures. 
2. Completely in all their parts. 3, Com- 
prehenfively in all their properties and re- 
Jations, 4. Extenfively in all their kinds, 
s. Orderly, or in a proper method. 

CONCEPTION, .in geography, .a city of 
Chili, in Scuth America, fituated on the 
Pacific ocean, in 79° wett longitude, and 
37° touth latitude. 

CONCEPTION is alfo the capital of the pro- 
vince of Veragua, in Mexico, about one 
hundred miles weft of Porto Bello: welt 
longitude 83°, and north latitude 10°. 

CONCERT, or'ConcerTo, in mufic, 4 
number or company of muficians, play- 
ing or finging the fame piece of mufic or 
fong, at the Jame time. 
A concert for any inftrument, as organ, 
harpfichord, violin, &c. is a piece of 
mufic, wherein’ either of thofe inftru- 
ments has the greateft part ; orin which 
the performance is partly alone, and 
partly accompanied by the other parts, 

CONCERTANTE, thofe parts ef a piece 

* of mufic, that fing or play throughout 
the whole piece, either alone or accom- 
panied, to diftinguifh thefe parts that 
play now and then in particular places. 

CONCERTATO intimates the piece of 
mufic to be compofed in fuch a manner, 
as that all the parts may have their rect- 
tativos, be it fortwo, three, four, or 
more voices or inftruments. 

CONCERTO cross, the grand chorus of 
‘a concert, or thofe places where ali the 
feveral parts perform or play together. 

CONCESSI, in law, a term frequently ufed 
in conveyances, Its effect is to-create a 
covenant, as dedi does a warranty. 

CONCESSION, in rhetoric, a figure, 

whereby fomething is freely allowed, 
that yet might bear difpute, to obtain 
fomething that one would have granted 
to him, and which he thinks cannot fairly 
be denied, as.in the following concefhon 

- of Dido, in Virgil: — 

** The nuptials he difclaims, I urge ng 
more ; 
«Let him purfue the promis’d latian 
fhore. eyed: 
¢* A fhort delay is all I afk him now.; 
¢* A paufe of grief,an interval from woe.” 
Py Fiat CONCHA, 


CON 
SONCHA, a genus of bivalve -fhells, the 
animal inhabiting which is called tethys. 
See the article TETHYS.. 
This is a very comprehenfive genus, 
comprifing the oyfter, chama, mutcle, 
heart-fhell, -peften, folen, @c. See the 
articles OysTER, CHAMA, &c. 
CONCHA SPECTRORUM, the SPECTRE- 


ticle VOLUTA. 

CoNcHA, in anatomy, the larger cavity of 
the external ear, fituated before the mea- 

tus auditorius, or paffage into the inter- 
nal ear, 

CONCHITES, in natura! hiftory, a petri- 

fied fhell, of the concha-kind; See the ar- 
ticle CONCHA, 

CONCHOID, in geometry, the! name of 
a curve, given it by its inventor, Nico- 

-medes, and is thus generated.’ 


fig. 3.) and AC perpendicular to it in 
the point E ; and from the point C draw 
many right lines C M, cutting the right 
line QQ in Q; and make QM=QN, 
AED EF, wiz, equal'to an invariable 
line: then the curve, wherein are: the 
points M, is called the firft: conclroid ; 
and the other, wherein aré the points N, 
the fecond ;: the right line .béing the 
dire&trix, and dherodint C ihe pele fae 
from hence it will be very eafy to make an 
inftrument to deicribe the conchoid. 
The line Q Q is an afymptote to both 
the curves, which have points of contra- 
ry fleStion. See the article ASYMPTOTE. 
If OM=AEB=2,,EC=—),MR= 
EP=-x, ER =P M=y; then will a? 
b7*—2@* but ar x* b> x22 b x34 
x++ x? y+, and exprefs the nature of the 
fecond conchoid ; and x4 +-2 bx 3+y* x? 
+67 x* —a*b*4+4-2a*bx4 a7 x’, the 
nature of the firft; and fo both thefe 
curves are of the third kind, 

This curve was ufed by Archimedes and 
other antients, in the conftruétion of folid 
problems; and Sir Ifaac Newton fays 
that he himfelf prefers it before other 
curves, or even the conic fections, in the 
conftrution of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, on account of its disiphaéity 
and eafy defcription, fhewing therein the 
manner of their conftruétion by help of it, 
CONCHYLIA, a general name for all 
kinds of petrified fhells, as limpets, co- 
chlea, nautili, conche, lepades, &c. 
{ONCIATOR, the perfon who propor- 
tions and regulates the feveral ingredjents 
which go to the making of cryftal, See 
theasticle Cryerau, % “' 8% fe! 
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SHELL, a (pecies of voluta, See the ar- 


Draw the right line Q.Q (plate XLIX, | 


CON 


CONCINNOUS invTervats, in mufic, 
are fuch as.are fit for mufic, next to, and 
in combination with, concords; being 
neither: very agreeable, nor difagreeable 
in themfelyes, but having a good effeét, 
as iby their oppofition they heighten the 
more.effential principles of pleafure ; or 
as by their mixture and combination with 
them, they produce a variety neceflary to 
our being better pleafed. 

CONCINNOUS SYSTEM, in mufic. A fy- 
{tem is faid to be concinnous, or divided 
concinnoufly, when its parts, confidered 
as fimple intervals, are concinnous ; and 
are befides placed in fuch an order between 
the extremes, as that the fucceffion of 
founds, from one extreme to the other) 
may have)an agreeable effect. 

CONCLAMATION, in roman antiquity, 
a cuftom of calling the dead party by his 
name, for eight days fucceffively ; on the 
ninth, concluding him patt all hopes of 
recovery, they carried him forth, and 

’ buried him. See the article BuRIAL. 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the care 
dinals of the romifh church meet, and 
are fhut up, in order to the election of a 
popee = ve 
The conclave is a range of fmall cells, 
ten feet fquare, made of wainfcot: thefe 
are numbéred, and drawn for by lot. 
They ftand in a line along the galleries _ 
and hall of the Vatican, with a fmall 
fpace’ between each. Every cell has the 
arms: of the cardinal over it. The con- 
clave is not fixed to any one determinate 
place, for the conftitutions of the church 
allow the cardinals to make cheice of fuch 
a place for the conclave as they think 
moft convenient ; yet it is generally held 
in the Vatican, 

The conclave is very ftrifly guarded by 
troops: neither the cardinals, nor any 
perfon fhut up in the conclave, are fpoke 
to, but at the hours allowed of, and then 
in italian or latin ;, even the provifions for 
the conclave are examined; that no Jet- 
ters be conveyed by that means from the 
minifters of foreign powers, or other per- 
fons who may have an intereft in the 
eletion of the pontiff. . 

CONCLAVE is alfo ufed for the affembly, or 
meeting, of the cardinals fhut up, for the 
ele&tion of a pope. is bak 
After this affembly has continued three 
days, they are only allowed one-dith for 
one meal, and after five days, only bread 
and water: but this rule is not over-reli- 
gioufly obferved. 

CONCLUSION, in logic, the confequence 

y Wave, 


CON: 
orjudgment, drawn from what was af- 
ferted in the premifes ; or the previous 
judgments in reafoning, gained from 
combining the extreme ideas» between 
themfelves. See the article SyLLOGIsm. 
‘The conclufion of an argument contains 
two parts, the confequent, which is the 
matter of it; and the confequencé; which 
is its form,and which, of afimple abfolute 

_ propofition, renders the conclufion relative 
to the premifes whence it was drawn. 
The quettion and the conclufion, fay ‘the 
{choolmen, are the fame idéas, only con- 
fidered in different views or relations.. In 

_ the queftion they are confidered as doubt- 
ful, in the conclufion as void ofidoubt: 

CONCLUSION, in rhetoric, confiftsof two 
parts, the recapitulations:-or enumera- 
tion, and the paffions. 

The recapitulation confifts in a repetition 
of the principal arguments. «See the:ar- 
ticle RECAPITULATION. i 

Conctusion, inlaw, is where a perfon, 

his own aét upon record, has charged 

_ himfelf with a duty or thingy .or confef> 
 ed.any matter, whereby he fhall be: con- 

_ cluded; as where a fheriff returns on a 
capias, that he has taken the body, and 
has it notin the court at theday of the 

' return of the writ; the fheriff by this re- 
turn is concluded from.a plea of efcape, 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change 
which the food undergoes in the ftomach, 
&c. to become chyles See CuyYLe, 
CHYLIFICATION, and DIGESTION, 
The firft conco&tion is made in the fto- 

. mach; by a kind of ferment, as» feveral 
fuppofe, which partly remains there from 
the relics of the former meats, and part- 
ly flows thither from the coeliac “arteries, 

The fecond is made in the guts, by the 
all and pancreatic juice. The third is 
n the glandulz of the mefentery, from 
the lympha, or water which mixes with 
the chyle, The fourth is in the lungs, 
from the mixture of the air im fome mea- 
fure with the blood there. The fifth is 
im the veffels and bowelsy as inthe fpleen, 
liver, tefticles, &c. 
‘Thefé five are accounted the féveral con- 
coétions in the body, with regard tothe 
prefervation of the individual, and the 
propagation of the fpecies, They are more 
particularly called, the firft, chylofis, for 
chyle; the fecond, chymofis, for chyme ; 

‘sthe third’ hematofis, for blood 3: ' the 
fourth, pneuinatofis, for air, and thefifth, 
fpermatofis, for feed. | 


CONCOMITANT, in théology, fome- 


thing that accompanies or goes along 
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with atlother ;\ as| concomitant grace ig 
that which God affords us, during the 
courfe of our aétions, to enable us to 


‘perform: them; and, according to the 
. romith divines,to render them meritorious, | 


CONCOMITANT. NECESSITY. 


Cc 


Cc 


Concorp is alfo an agreement made be- 


C 


See the 
article NECESSITY. 

ONCORD, in grammar, that partof cons. 
ftruétion, or fyntax, in which the words 
of a fentence agree; that is, in which 
nouns are put in the fame gender, num- 
ber andcafe; and verbs in the fame num- 
ber and perfon with nouns and pronouns. 
Generally in every language the rules | 
of concord’are the fame, as being almoft 
every where of the fame natufe, for the 
better diftinguifhing of difcourfe: thus, 
from: thé: diftinétiom of two numbers; 
nafnely; the fingular and the plural; the 
adjective mutt be made'to agree with the 
fubftantive’ accordingly; that 1s; the 
former is to. be put in this or that num-_ 
ber, as the latter is: for thé fubltantive 
being what is confufedly, tho’ direétly | 
marked by the adjective, fhould the fub-_ 
ftantive denote feveral, there are feveral | 
fubjects of that form fignified ‘by the ad-| 
jective, and confequently this fhould be} 
in the plural number, as wir fortes, &c. | 
Again, as there is a diftinétiom of maf- 
culine and feminine in moft languages, | 
there: hence arifes a neceffity of putting | 
the fubftantive and adjective in the fame: 
gender; and, in like manner, verbs) 
fhould agree in number and perfon with 
nouns and pronouns: bot:fhould any 
thing, in-writing or difcourfe, be appa- 
rently contrary to thofe rules above-men= 
tioned, this is by fome figure or othet i 
grammar, whereby fométhing is implied, 
or the ideas themfelves are confidere 
more than the words that reprefent them 
ONCORD, in common law, the agreemen 
between parties, who intend to levy 
fine of lands to one another, how and i 
what manner they fthall pafs. 


tween two or more, upon a ttefpafs com- 
mitted ; and is divided into concord ex- 
ecutory, and concord executed ; the fir 
of which, according ‘to fome opinions 
does not bind, as being imperfeét ; bu 
the latter, being abfolute, binds the party, 
ONCORD, in mufic, the relation of twa 
founds that are always agreeable to th 
ear, whether applied in fucceffion or con 
fonance. If two fimple founds be in fuc 
arelation, or have fuch a difference 
tune, as that, being founded together 
they make a mixture or compound prs 
whic 
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which affeéts the ear with pleafure, that 
relation is called concord ; and whatever 
founds make an agreeable compound in 
confonance, the fame will always be 
pleafing in fucceffion, or will follow each 
other agreeably. The reverfe of con- 
cords are what we call difcords, which 
_is a denomination of all the relations or 
differences of tune, that have difpleafing 
effeéts. See the article DiscoRD, 
Concord and harmeny are, in fact, the 
fame thing, though cuftom has applied 
them differently ; as concord .expreffes 
the agreeable effeéts of two founds in con- 
fonance, fo harmony expreffes the agree- 
_ ment of a greater number of founds in 
confonance. 
Unifonance being the relation of equa- 
lity between the tune of two founds, all 
unifons are concords in the fir degree ; 
but an interval being a difference of tune, 
or arelation of inequality between two 
founds, becomes a concord or difcord, 
according to the different circumftances 
of that relation. 
The differences of tune take their rife 
from the different proportions of the vi- 
brations of a fonorous body ; that is, 
from the velocity of thofe vibrations in 
their recourfes: the more frequent thefe 
recourles are, the more acute is the tune, 
and vice verfa. But the effential differ- 
ence between concord and difcord lies 
more remote, There does not appear 
any natura] aptitude in two founds of a 
concord, to give a pleafing fenfation, 
more than in two of a difcord ; thefe dif- 
ferent effects muft be refolved into the 
divine will, | 
We know from experience, what propor- 
tions of tunes are pleafing, and what not; 
and we know likewile how to expref{s 
the difference of tune by the proportion 
of numbers. We know what is pleafing, 
though we do not know why ; for in- 
ftance, we know that the ratios of 1:2 
conttitutes a concord, and 6: 7a difcord; 
but on what original fyftem, pleafing or 
difpleafing ideas are connected with thofe 
relations, and their proper influence upon 
one another, is entirely above our reach. 
We know that the following ratios of the 
length of chords, are concord, viz. 2:3, 
32294295, Sa, 655; §23, S255 that 
is, by taking any chord for a fundamen- 
tal, reprefented by 1, the following divi- 
fions thereof will be all concords with the 


I 
whole, a ————. ; fo that t 
wy "a gilas 6s 654.8.) 6s oh 


characteriftic of concordsand difcords mutt 


Creel 
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be looked:for in thefe numbers expreffing 
the intervals of found, not abltra&tedly, 
but as exhibiting thefe numbers of vibra 
tions. 

The nearer the vibrations of any two 


ftrings approach to a coincidence as fre- 


quent as poflible, the nearer they thould 
appreach to that condition, and confe- 
quently the agreement of unifons (which 
are in the firlt degree of concord, or have 
the moft perfect agreement in tune) as is 
confirmed from experience. If we take 


the natural feries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 6, and 


compare each number to the next, as ex- 
sts the number of vibrations of two 
chords, in the fame time, whofe lengths 
are reciprocally as thofe numbers, the rule 
will be found exa&; for 1:2 is beft, 
then.2: 33 after 6 the confonance is in- 
fufferable, as the coincidences are too 


rare; though there are no other ratios = 
that are agreeable, befides thofe found in. . |. 3 
that continued order, namely, 3:5 and © ns 


5:8, which, with the preceding five, are. 
all the concording intervals within, or 


lefs than an oftave, of r:2, that is, 9% 
whofe acuteft term is greater than hale = 
the fundamenta!, On this principle 3:5 ~ 

will be preferable to 4: 5, becaufe being ©. 


equal in the number of vibrations of the 
acuter term, there isan advantage on the 
fide of the fundamental, inthe ratio 3: 5, 
where the coincidence is made at every 
third vibration of the fundamental ; and 
every fifth of the acute term. In like 
manner, theratio 5: 8 is lefs perfe& than 
5:6, becaufe though the vibrations of 
each fundamental, that goto one coinci- 
dence, are equal, yet in the ratio 5:6, 
the coincidence is at every fixth of the 
acute term, and only at every eighth in 
the other, 

Thus we have a rule for judging of the 
preference of concords from the coincid- 
ence of their vibratiens, as in the follow- 
ing table. 


Ratios or Vibrations. 
Grave Acute 
Term. Term. 


} Coincid.} 


Unifon 


¥ Sue . 
O&tave, Sve 2.5 "2 60 
Fifth, sth a4 30 
Fourth, 4th Pew ea 20 
Sixth, greater 5 + 3 20 
Third, greater 5 : 4 16 
Third, leffer UR hak Iz 
Sixth, leffer + A ee 33 
Grave Acute A 


. So 
Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Paris, lays down a general 
propofition to determine the proportion of 
cylinders that are to form the concords of 
mufic, namely, that the folid cylinders, 
whofe founds produce thofe concords, are 
in a triplicate and inverfe ratio of that of 
the numbers, which denote the fame con- 
cords. ZO 
Concerds are divided into original or 
fimple, and compound. Aon original or 
fimple concord is that whole extremes 
are lefs remote than the fum of any other 
two concords. A compound concord is 
equal to two or more concords. 
Other mufical writers ftate the divifion 


Simple concords. 
5: 6a 3d lefs. | sth, 
4:5a3dgr. | 6th lefs. 


‘The oftave is not only the firft concord 
in point of perfection, the agreement of 
whofe extremes is greateft, and the near- 
eft to unifon, fo that when founded to- 
gether, it is impoffible to perceive two 
different founds; but it is likewife the 
greateft interval of the feven original 
concords, and, as fuch, contains all the 
leffer, which derive their {weetnefs from 
it, as they more or lefs direétly rife out 
of it, and which gradually decreafe from 
the oftave to the leffer fixth, having but 
a {mall degree of concord. 

The manner in which thefe concords are 
found in the octave, fhews their mutual 
dependencies: for taking an harmonical 
and arithmetical mean between each ex- 
treme and the molt diftant of the two 
means laft found; to wit, betwixt the 
leffer extreme and the firft arithmetical 
mean, and betwixt the greater extreme 
and the firft harmonical mean, we have 
the leffer concords. Thus, if betwixt 
360 and 180, the extremes of the octave, 
you take an arithmetical mean, it is 270, 
and an harmonical mean is 240. ‘Then 
betwixt 360, the greateft extreme, and 
240, the harmonical mean, take an arith- 
Metical mean, it is 3003 and an harmo- 
nical mean is 288. Again, between 180, 
the lefler extreme of tne o€tave, and 270, 
the firft arithmetical mean, it is225, and 
an harmonical one 2i6. 

Thus we have a feries of all the con- 
cords, both afcending towards acutenefs, 
from a common fundamental 360; and 
defcending towards gravity, from a com- 
mon acute term 180; which {eries has 
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‘of and equai'to the fum of one or more | 


Compound concords 

“3d gr. and 3d lefs. 
4th and 3d lefs. 
3:44 4th. | 6th gr. | 4th and 3d gr, 


CONCORDANCE, a fort of diftionary of 


CON 

thus: an oftave x: 2, and all thé infé. 
rior concords above exprefled, are fimp!e 
ones ; and all creater than.an oftave, are 
compound concords, a8 being: compofed - 


oftaves, arid fome fingle concord lefs 
than an oftave; and are ufually, 
in praétice called from that fimple con- 
cords, ' 

Asto the compofition and relations of 
original concords, by applying to them 
the rules of addition and {fubtraétion of | 
intervals, they will be divided into fimple 
and compound, according to the firit and 
and more general notion ; as in the fol-| 
lowing table. 


G&ave compofed. 
sth. 4th. or 6th. 
f 28t- 3d lefs, or 
3d gr. gd lefss 
4th, 


this property, that taking the two ex- 
tremes, and any other two at equal dif] 
tances, the four will be in a geometrical 


a pee 

he oftave, by immediate divifion, bes] 
comes a fourth and fifth; the fifth, again,| 
by immediate divifién, producés the twa 
thirds; the two thirds are therefore found | 
by divifion, tho’ not immediately, and, 
the fame is true of the two fixths. Thug) 
all the original concords arife from the} 
divifion of the o&tave ; the fifths and] 
fourths immediately, the thirds and fixths) 
mediately, From the perfeétion of the 
oétave, it may be doubled, tripled, &cs 
and yet preferve a concord ; that is, the 
fum of two or more oétaves is concord 
tho’ the more compound will be gradu 
ally lefs agreeable : but it is not fo with 
any other concord lefs than an octave, 
the doubles, &c, whereof are all dif 
cords. 
Again, whatever found is concord to oné 
extreme of the oflave, is coficord to the 
other alfo; and, if you add any other 
fimple concord to an octave, it agrees to 
both its extremes ; to the neareft, being 
a fimple concord, and to the fartheft 
compound one, 

The greateft number of the vibrations o' 
the fundamental, it is to be further ob 
ferved, cannot exceed five, or there i 
no concord where the fundamental make 
more than five vibrations to oné coincis 
dence of the acute term. 


the bible, explaining the words thereof in 
alphabetical order, with the feveral books 
chapter 
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chapters, and verfes quoted, in which 
they are contained, 

Cardinal Hugo, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century, is faid to be the firft au- 
thor of thofe concordances. Frithemius 
fays, that, during the council of Bafil, 
John of Ragufa, and afterwards Walter 
the Scotfman, and laft of all John of Se- 
govia, finifhed the work of concordances, 
and put them into the condition wherein 
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we now fee them finithed. We forbear 
to mention the concordances publifhed in 
feveral languages, they being almoft num- 
berlefs. ; 

CONCORDANT veERs&s, are fuch as 
have feveral words in common, but 
which, by the addition of other words, 
convey. an oppofite or at leaft a very difs 
ferent meaning ; as, 


zt} canis i in fila S venater % or ae, tee 


lupus 


CONCORDAT,, in the canon law, a co- 
venant or agreement in fome beneficiary 
matter, as relating to a refignation, per- 
mutation, or other ecc’ -fiaftical caufe. 
This word is ufed, abfolutely, among 
the French for an agreement between 
pope Leo I. and Francis I, of France, 
for regulating the manner of nominating 
to benefices. 

CONCORDAT GERMANIC, is that made 
between pope Nicholas V. and the empe- 
ror Frederic II. and the princes of Ger- 
many relating te beneficiary matters, 

Concorpat alfoferves intiead of the prag- 
matic fan&tion, which had been abrogat- 
ed ; or ratherit is the pragmatic fangtion, 
foftened and reformed. 

CONCORDIA, in geography, a town of 
the dutchy of Mantua, in Italy, about 
fifteen miles fouth eaft of the city of Man- 
tua: ealt longitude 11° 20’, and north 
latitude 45°. 

CONCOURSE, or ConcurRRENCE, the 
reciprocal ation of various perfons or 
things, co-operating towards the fame 
effect. 

Thus fome hold that the concourfe, or 
concurrence of the fun and ftars, are ne- 
ceflary for the produétion of all fublu- 
nary things ; and moft divines maintain, 
that the actions and operations of all 
creatures, are continually dependent on 
the immediate concurrence of the divine 
mind, who concurs to give fecond cau{es 
their efficacy, which without his influence 
they aredeftitute of, SeethearticleCause, 
Concurrence is, by fchoolmen, diftin- 
guished into two kinds, wiz, mediate, 
which confifts in giving a power or facul- 
ty to a&; and immediate, which is a 
contemporary influence of the caule, 
along with another, to produce an effect : 
thus the grandfather concurs mediately 
to the produétion of a grandion, but the 
father concurs immediately with the mo- 
ther, to the produétion of the fame child. 
Pointof Concourse. See Focus. 
CONCRETE, in the {chool-philofophy, 
VoL, I, 


2 nutritur § 


vaftat. 


an affemblage or compound. 
article COMPOUND. 
ConcRETE, in natural philofophy and che- 
miltry, fignifies a body made up of differ= 
ent principles, or any mixed bodys thus 
foap is a faétitious concrete, or a body 
mixed together by art; and antimony is 
a natural concrete, or a mixed body, 


See the 


compounded in the bowels of the earth. © 


Concrete, in logic, is ufed in contra- 
diftinction to abftraét; forexample, when 
we confider any quality, as whitenefs, 
inhering in any fubject, as, fuppofe, 
in fnow ; if we may fay the fnow is 
white, then we {peak of whitenefs in the 
concrete : but if we confider whitenefs 
by itfelf, as a quality that may be in 
paper, in ivory, and in other things, as 
well asin fhow, we are then faid to con- 
fider, or to take it in the abftraGt. See the 
article ABSTRACT. 

ConcRETE NUMBERS, are thofe which 
are applied to exprefs or denote any par- 
ticular fubje&t, as two men, three pounds, 
two thirds of a fhilling, &c. whereas if 
nothing be concreted with the number, 
it is taken abftraély, or univerfally. 
Thus, three fignifies an aggregate of three. 
unites; let thefe unites be men, pounds) 
or whatever elfe you pleafe, 

CONCRETION, the uniting together fe- 
veral (mall particles of a natural body 
into fenfible maffes, or concretes, where- 
by it becomes fo and fo figured and de- 
termined, and is indued with fuch and 

~fuch properties. See CONCRETE. 

CoONCRETION is alfo the aét whereby foft 
bodies are rendered hard; or an infen- 
fible motion of the particles of a fluid, or 
foft body, whereby they come to.a con- 
fiftence. Jt is indifferently ufed for indu- 
ration, tondenfation, congelation, and 
coagulation, . 

CONCUBINAGE, denotes fometimes a 
criminal or prohibited commerce between 
the fexes ; in which fenfe it comprehends 
adultery, inceft, and fimple fornication : 
but, in a more limited fenfe, it fignifies 
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the cohabitation of a man and a woman 
in the way of marriage, without having 
-pafled the ceremony thereof. | 
Stiearst concubinage might be difpenfed 
with among the Jews, Turks, and Hea- 
thens; among Chriltians, if polygamy be 
_ prohibited, this praétice muft be proibit- 
ed too; and yet it is obfervable, that 
the clergy in this kingdom, and other 
parts of Chrifendom, who fubmitted to 
the jurifdidtion of the pope, were for 
fome time indulged in keeping concu- 
bines, tho’ they were abfolutely prohibited 
to marry; and when the clergy of Eng- 
land were reftrained from both, by the 
31ft Henry VIII. c. 14. it was made 
much more penal to keep a wife than a 
concubine; for the former was felony, 
without benefit of clergy, when, by the 
Tatter, the prieft only incurred the lofs 
of his goods and preferments, 
ConcuBINAGE is alfo ufed for a marriage 
performed with lefs ceremony than is the 
ufual praétice ; or a marriage with a wo- 
man of inferior condition, to whom the 
hufband does not communicate his rank 
or quality. 
‘The antient laws allowed a man to 
efpoufe, under the denomination of con- 
cubines, certain perfons efteemed infe- 
rior to him; which ftate of the concu- 
bines, though beneath marriage, was 
© yet accounted a reputable one: the com- 
merce was efteemed lawful, and the con- 
‘ cubine might be punifhed for adultery, in 
like manner as the wife. ‘This kind of 
concubinage is ftill practifed in fome 
countries, particularly in Germany, un- 
der the title of half marriage, by which 
the parties are bound forever, See the 
article MARRIAGE. 
CONCUBINE, a woman whom a man 
takes to cohabit with in the manner of a 
wife, without being authorifed thereto by 
a legal marriage. 
ConcuBine is alfo ufed for a legitimate, 
and only wife. See CONCUBINACE. 
Among the Romans, inheritances de- 
fcended to children fprung from fuch 
concubines, Concubines, among the 
Greeks, were ufually women taken cape 
tive, or bought with money, and were 
always inferior to lawful wives, whofe 
- dowery or parentage gave them the pre- 
. heminence. 
Jews, a concubine had not only often- 
» times the fame appellation, but, in the 
moft important inftances, was upon the 
fame level with a wife: nor does there 


feem to be any difference made between C 
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the fons of the wife and the cancubine. 
The Turks flill make'tfo kettle diftin&tion 
between a wife and a concubine, that 
whoever firft has a fon, fuch fon is en- 


titled to all privileges and advantages of 
an eldeft fon, 


CONCUPISCENCE, according to divines, 


an irregular appetite, or luft after carnal 
things, inherent in the nature of man 
ever fince the fall, 

Concupifcence,according to Malebranche, 
is a natural effort made by the traces 
of the brain on the mind, in order to at- 
tach it to fenfible things: the origin of 
concupifcernce he aicribes to thofe im- 
preflions made on the brain of our firft 
parents at their fall, which are ftill tranf- 
planted and continued to thofe of their 
children ; and he afcribes the dominion 
or prevalence of concupifcence to original 


mn. 
CONCURRENCE, or ConcoursE. See 


the article CONCOURSE. 


CONCURRING, or CONGRUENT FI- 
- GURES, in geometry, thofe which being 


laid upon one another, exactly corree 
{pond and cover each other, and therefore 
are equal, 


COND, Con, or Conn, in the fea-lan- 


guage, to guide or dire&t the thip to her 
right courfe, by giving dire&tions to the 
man at the helm how to fteer. See the 
article STEERING, 

The man that cons the hip direéts him 
at the helm in thefe terms : flarboard, or 
port the hela; that is, put the helm to 
the right or lett of the fhip, and then the — 
fhip will go to the larboard or ftarboard 5 
for the fhip always fails contrary to the 
helm. Right the helm, or helm a midfhip ; 
that is, keep it right up, or in the mid~- 
fhips, when it is required the hip fhould 
go right before the wind. Eafe the helm, © 
no near, bear up; that is, let her fall to 
leeward, or fai] more large, or more be- 
fore the wind. Steady as you go; that — 
is, keep her upon the fame point. Keep 
thus! thus! that is, let her go juft as fhe 
is. Other direftions, much to the fame 
purpofe, importing chiefly to keep the 
fhip near the wind, are, aloof, keep your 
loof, fall not off, veer no more, keep her 
to, touch the wind, have a care of the 
lee latch. 


It appears, that among the CONDE, a town of the french Nether- 


lands, in the province of Hainault, fitu- 
ated on the river Scheld, about twelve 
miles welt of Mons: eaft long. 3° 40’, 
and north Jat. so? 35/. 
ONDECEDO, or Cape CONDECEDO,a 
pros 
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promontory of north America, in the 
province of Jucatan, about yoo miles 
welt of Merida: welt long. 93°, and 
north lat. 21°. 

CONDEMNATION, the a& of giving 
judgment, paffing or pronouncing fen- 
tence againft a perfon, fubjected thereby 
to fome penalty or punifhinent, either in 
refpect of life, reputation, or fortune. Sce 
SENTENCE and PUNISHMENT. 
CONDENSATION, the a& whereby a 
body is rendered more denfe, compact, 
and heavy. 

Hence condenfation ftands oppofed to di- 
latation, or rarefaGtion ; which latter ren- 
ders the body lighter and loofer, by fet- 
ting the parts x afunder ; whereas 
the former brings them clofer to each 
other, and increafes their contact, 
Condenfation is, by moft writers, diftin- 
guifhed from compreflion, in regard the 
latter is performed by fome external vio- 
lence, whereas the former is the aftion of 
cold. See Co_p and COMPRESSION, 
There has been no body yet found, how- 
ever denfe and compact, but cold renders 
ftill denfer, not even excepting diamonds, 
the hardeft of all known bodies ; and as 
the degree of cold increafes, this contrac- 
tion is alfo increafed: the former contrac- 
tion ftill decreafing, as the cold is lefs. 
Water alone feems to expand by cold, 
infomuch that, when congealed, the ice 
takes up more {pace than the water did 


before : but this is attributed to the in- © 


tromiffion of fome foreign matter, fuch as 
the particles of the ambient air, rather 
than to any proper expanfion of the water, 
by the aétion of cold. 

If air be condenfed upon water in a bot- 
tle, it will caufe it to fpout through 
the tube of communication to a very great 
height, viz. 30 feet, if only one atmof~ 
phere be injected, 60 if two, and fo on. 
A bladder that will fuftain the {pring of 
common air, will be broke by condenfed 
air. See the next article. 
CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or 
fyringe, whereby an uncommon quan- 
tity of air may be crowded into a given 
fpace; fo that fometimes ten atmofpheres, 
or ten times as much air as there is at the 
fame time, in the fame fpace, without the 
engine, may be thrown in by means of 
it, and its egrefs prevented by valves pro- 
perly difpofed, See plate XLII. fig. 2. 
It confifts of a brafs cylinder, wherein is 
a moveable pifton; which being drawn 
out, the air rufhes into the cylinder thro’ 
whole proyided on purpofe ; and when 


the pifton is again forced into the cyline 
der, the air is driven into the receiver 
through an orifice, furnifhed with a valve 
to hinder its getting out. 

The receiver or veffel containing the con- 

denfed air, thould be made very ftrong, 

to bear the force ofthe air’s {pring' thus 

increafed ; for which reafon they are ge- 

nerally made of bra{s: its orifice is fitted 

with a female fcrew to receive the male 

ferew at the end of the condenfer. 

If glafs be ufed for a condenfer, it will 

not fuffer fo great a degree of condenfa~ 
tion; but the experiment will be more 

entertaining, fince the fubjeét may be 

viewed in the condenfed air. 

CONDERS, a term ufed in the herring 
fithery, for people who ftand on cliffs or 
eminences near the fea-coalt, to dire& 
the fifhermen which way the fhoal of 
herrings pafles ; their courfe being more 
confpicuous to thofe who ftand on high 
cliffs afhore, than to them on board the 
veffels. t 

CONDITION, in the civil law, a claufe 

of obligation ftipulated as an article of a 
treaty or contraét ; or in a donation of 
teftament, legacy, &c. in which laft cafe 
a donee does not loie his donative, if it be 
charged with any difhoneft or impofflible 
conditions. 
The conditions under which a donation 
can be made, are diftinguifhed into three 
kinds, 1. The cafual, which depends 
merely on chance. 2. The poteftative, 
which is abfolutely in our power ; and, 
3+ The mixed condition, which is com 
pounded of the other two. 

CONDITION, in common law, a reftriftion 
annexed to an att, qualifying or fufpend— 
ing the fame, in rendering its effeét pre- 
carious and uncertain, 

There are various kinds of conditions, © 
viz, condition in deed, condition preces 
dent and fubfequent, condition in law, &e, 

CONDITION in deed, the bridle annexed ta 
a feofment, leafe, or grant, either in 
writing or without, 

CONDITION precedent gains the thing, or 
eftate made upon condition, by the pere 
formance of it. 

ConDiTION fubfequent keeps and continues 
the thing, made upon condition, by the 
performance of it, 

CONDITION in law, or CONDITION ime 
plied, is when a perfon grants an office 
to another, as keeper of a park for life ; 
tho’ there be no condition expreffed in the 
grant, yet the law makes one covertly, 
which is, that if the grantee does not 
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* execute all things belonging to his office, CONDUCTOR, in furgery, an inftru- 


it fhall be lawful for the granter to dif- 
_ charge him. r 
CONDITIONAL, fomething not abfolute 
but fubjeé to conditions, Sce the preced- 
ing article. 
. Conditional legacies are not due till the 
conditions are accomplithed. 

' CONDITIONAL CONJUNCTIONS, in gram- 
mar, are thofe which ferve to make pro- 
pofitions conditional. As, if, unle/s, pro- 
vided, &c. 

CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS, in logic, 
foch as confitt of two parts connected to- 
gether by a conditional particle. 
CONDITIONAL S¥YLLOGISM, a fyllogifm 
where the major is a conditional propoh- 


tion, Thus, 
If there is a God, he ought to be wor- 
fhipped. 


Rot there is a God ; 
Therefore he ought to be worfhipped. 
© 'The arminian divines maintain, that all 
the decrees of God relating to the falva- 
tion and damnation of man, are truly 
conditional; and the calvinifts, that they 
are abfolute. 
Science of conditionals, that is, of con- 
: ditional truths, is the knowledge which 
» God has of things confidered not accord- 
ing to their effence, thgir nature, or their 
real exiftence, but under a certain fuppo- 
fition which imports a candition never to 
. be accomplithed. 
CONDOM, the capital of the Condomois, 
. in the -province of Gafcony, in France, 
about fixty miles fouth-eaft of Bourdeaux. 
It ig a bifhop’s fee, fituated in 20! ealt 
slongitude, and 442% 5‘ north latitude. 
CONDORE or Puro Conpors, alittle 
-ifland in the indian ocean, about fixty 
miles fouth of Cochin China: eaft lon- 
gitude 706° 30, and north lat. 9° 4o!. 
CQNDCRMIENTES, in church hiltery, 
_ religious feétaries, who hold their name 
. from lying altogether, men and women, 
_ youngand old. ‘They arofe in the thir- 
teenth century near Cologne, where they 
~ are faid to have worfhiped an image of 
Lucifer, and ta have received aniweys 
and aracles from him, 
: Another fpecies of condormientes, were 
» @ branch of anabaptifts in the Sixteenth 
century; fo calicd, becaufe they lay fe- 
- veral of both fexes in the fame chamber 
- on pretence of evangelical charity. 
CGNDUCT, or fafe Connuct, a deed 
or fecurity “granted to an enemy, under 
. the great fea ef a prince, that he may 
pafs and repalg without being moleited, 
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ment which ferves to conduét the knife in 
the operation of cutting for the ftone, and 
in laying open finufes and fiftulas. Ik is al- 
fo called a gorget. See the article STONE. 

ConpucTors, in military affairs, are al- 
fitants given to the commiffary of the 
ftores to receive or deliver out ftores to 
the army, to attend at the magazines by 
turns when in garrifon, and to look after 
the ammunition waggons in the field. 
They bring their accounts every night ta 
the commiffary, and are immediately un- 
der his command. 

CONDUCTOS ab PROFICISCENDUM. 
See CaPIAS CONDUCTOS, &e. 

CONDUIT, a canal or pipe for the con- 
veyance of water, or other fluid, 

There are feverai fubterraneous conduits 
through which the waters pafs that form 
fprings. Artificial conduits for water 
are made of lead, ftone, ca{t-iron, potters 
earth, timber, &c. See Pre. 

Conduits for conveying away the fuillage 
of a houfe, Sir H. Wotton fays, fhould 
be placed in the moft remote and lowett 
pare of the foundation, with fecret vents 
paffing up through the wall like a fun- 
nel, to the wide air, which all italian ar- 
tifts commend for the difcharge of noi- 
fome vapours, 

CONDYLOMA, or Conpytus, in ana- 
tomy. See the article ConDYLUS. 

CONDYLOMA, in medicine, a tubercle or 
callous eminence which arifes in the folds 
of the anus, or yather a fwelliog or hard- 
ning of the wrinkles of that part. 
Condylomata proceed from a redundant 
and vitiated blood fagnating in the he- 
morrhoidal veflels, and are often the ef- 
£eé of venereal ailments. Their cure de- 
pends on mercurial unétions, and proper 
efcharctics toconfume them; though ex- 
tirpation either by ligature or incifion, if 
the nature of the part will admit, is the 
molt expeditious, It very often happens 
that a falivation is neceflary, in order 19 
facilirate and complete the cure. | 

CONDYLUS, a name given by anatomitts 
to a knot jn any of the joints formed by 
the epiphyfis of a bone. Jn the fingers 
it is called a knuckle. 

ConpyLus, in botany, fignifies the joints 
of plants. 

CONE, in geometry, a folid figure, having 
a cirele for its bafe, and its top terminated 
in a point or vertex. 

A. cone may be conceived to be generated 
in the following manner. ‘Take an im- 
moveable point A (plate aa fig. "56 
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N°. 1.) elevated above the plane of a cir- 
cle BCDE, and fuppofe a ftraight 
line XZ drawn through the point and 
extended both ways from it to an inde- 
finite length, to be carried quite round 
the circle, all the while touching its cir- 
cumference, and continuing ftill fixed to 
the immoveable point; the line by this 
motion will defcribe two conic furfaces, 
which are vertical or Oppofite, having 
their common vertex at the immoveable 
oint. 

‘The folid contained within this conic 
furface, between the immoveable point 
A and the circumference of the circle 
BCDE, is acone: the immoveable point 
Ais the vertex, the circle BCDE is 
the bafe: and a ftraight line AF drawn 
from the vertex to the center of the bafe, 
is the axis of the cone: all ftraight lines 
drawn from the vertex to the circumfer- 
ence of the bafe, as AB, AC, AD, 
AE, @&c. are fides of the cone. If the 
axis of a cone be perpendicular to its bafe, 
it is called a right cone, as in N°, 2. if 
the axis be inclined to the bale, it is call- 
eda fcalinous or oblique cone, fuch as 
that in n°. 3, and a right cone is always 
underftood, when the contrary is not ex- 
prefled, 
Euclid, in his eleventh book, gives a de- 
finition of a cone that is not general, it 
being only of aright cone ; forhe fays, 
- acone is produced by the revolution of 
the plane of a right angled triangle, 
about the perpendicular leg remaining at 
reft. If this leg or axis be greater than 
half the bafe, the folid produced is an 
acute angled cone; if lefs, it is an ob- 
tufe angled cone; and if equal, a right 
angled cone. Thus the cone BAC (ibid. 
n°, 4.) is lefs acute than the cone BDC, 
becaufe the angle B DF, is leis than the 
angle BAF. 

Properties of the Cone. x. Cones and py- 
ramids having the fame bafes and alti- 
tudes are equal to each other. It is 
fhewn, that every triangular prifm may 
be divided into three equal pyramids, 
and therefore that a triangular pyramid 
is one third of a prifm ftanding on the 
fame bafe, and haying the fame altitude. 

“Hence, fince every multangular body 
may be refolved into triangular ones, 
every pyramid is the third part of a prifm, 
fianding upon the fame bafe, and having 
the fame altitude ; and as a cone may be 
efteemed an infinite angular pyramid, 
gnd a cylinder an infinite angular prifr, 
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a cone is a third part of a cylinder which 
has the fame bafe and altitude. Hence 
we have a method of meafuring the foli- 
dity and furface of acone and pyramid. 
Thus, find the folidity of a prifm or cy~ 
linder, having the fame bale with the 
cone or pyramid, which found divide 
by 3, the quotient will be the folidity of 
the cone or pyramid, Or the folidity of 
any cone is equal to the area of the bafe 
multiplied into one third part of its al- 
titade. As for the furfaces, that of aright 
cone, not taking in the bafe, is equal 
to a triangle whofe bafe is the periphery 
and altitude the fide of the cone ; there 
fore the furface of a right cone is had by 
multiplying the periphery of the bafe in- 
to half of the fide, and adding the pro- 
duét to that of the bafe. 

2. The altitudes of fimilar cones are az 
the radii of the bafe?, and the axes like- 
wife are as the radii of the bales, and ferm 
the fame ang'e with them. 3. Cones 
are to one another in a ratio compounded 
of their bafes and altitudes. 4. Similar 
cones are in a triplicate ratio of their 
homologous fides, and likewife of their 
altitudes, 5. Of all cones ftanding upon 
the fame bafe, and having the fame alti- 
tude, the fuperficies of that which is moft 
oblique is the greateft, and fo the fuper-~ 
ficies of the right cone is the leaft; but . 
the proportion of the fuperficies of an 
dblique coi + to that of a right one, or 
which is the fame thing, the compariloa 
thereof to a circle, or the conic fe&tions, 
has not yet been determined. 


To meafure the furface and folidity of a trun. 


cated CONE ABCD, (ibid. n®. 5.) the 
altitude CH and the diameters of its bafes 
being given. The diameters of the bales 
ABand CD being known, find their 
circumferences. To the fquare of the al- 
titude CH, add the fquare of the fame 


difference of the radii A H, and. from 
the aggregate extra& the roots 
which will give the fide A nd the fe- 


mi fum of the peripheries, muluplied by 
the fide AC gives the fuperficies of the 
truncated cone. 

For the folidity, fay, As the difference of 
the femidiameters, A H, is to the altitude | 
of the truncated cone, CH, fo is the 
greater femidiameter, A F, to the altitude 
of theintire cone, FE. This being found, 
fubtra&t the altitude of the truncated cone 
GF, which will leave that of the cone 
taken off, GE. Find the folidity of the 
cones. CED and AEB; fubtract the 


former 
od . 


ce ON 

former from the latter, and the remainder 
will be the folidity of the truncated cone 
ACDB. 
For the feétions of the cone, fee the ar- 
ticle CONIC SECTION. 
Center of gravity and ofcillation of a 
cone. See the article CENTER. 
Cones of the higher kinds, thofe whofe 
bafes and festions parallel to the bafes, are 
circles of the higher kinds. They are ge- 
nerated by fuppofing a right line fixed in 
a point, on high, but conceived to be 
capable of being extended more or lefs on 
eccafion, and moved round the periphery 
of aciscle. See the article C1RCLE, 
Cone of says, in optics, includes all the 
feveral rays which fall from any radiant 
point on the furface of a glafs. See the 
article Ray. 
Cone and Key, among the antient Saxons, 
was when a women at the age of 14 or 
x5, took upon her the charge of her houfe, 
and received cone and key ; fhe being 
then held of competent years to keep the 
accounts and keys of the houfe. 
CONESSI, a fort of bark of a tree which 

rows on the Cormandel-coaft, in the 
Eaft-Indies. It is recommended in a 
letter to Mr. Monro, m the Medical 
Effays, as a fpecific in diarrhoeas. It is 
to be pounded into a fine powder, and 
made into an eleftwary with fyrup of 
oranges ; and the bark fhould be freth, 
and the electuary new made every day, or 
fecond day, otherwile it lofes its anf- 
tere but grateful bitternefs on the palate, 
and its proper effects on the inteftines. 
CONFARREATION, in antiquity, ace. 
remony obferved by the Romans in cer- 
tain nuptial folemnities. Ulpian fays, it 
confifted in the offering up fome pure 
wheaten bread, rehearfing at the fame 
time a certain formula, in prefence of 
_ ten witneffes. According to Servius, the 

Pontifex Maximus and Flamen Dialis, 
joined the man and woman by making 
them eat of the fame cake of falted bread, 
Confarreation was the moft facred of the 
three manners of contraéting marriage 
among the Romans. 
CONFECTION, in pharmacy, fignifies in 
eneral any thing prepared with fugar : 
m particular it imports fomething pre- 
ferved, efpecially dry fubflanees. 
ConFEcTIion alfo fignifies a liquid or foft 
eleéiuary, of which there are various forts 
diregted in difpenfatories, but thofe or- 
dered in the London Difpenfatory are the 
following. 1. The confection of Ha- 
mech, the ingredients of which arg po- 
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lypody, myrobalans, agaric, fénna, tas 
marinds, red rofes, manna, colocynth. 
It is applied as a draftic in purging the 
grofler humours and vifcidities. 2. The 
cordial confe&tion, which is a fubltitute 
for the operofe confeétio raleighana, com- 
pofed of a tincture drawn with proof 
fpirit from the leffer cardamom feeds, ze- 
doary and faifron, frefh rofemary tops, 
and juniper berries, to which is after- 
wards added the compound powder of 
crab’s claws, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves 
and double refined fugar.. 3. The con- 
fe&tion, called paulina, confifts of cof- 
tus, cinnamon, long pepper, black pep- 
per, ftrained ftorax, ftrained galbanum, 
{trained opium. Ruffia-caftor. 4. Con- 
fe&io Damocratis. See MITHRIDATE. 

5- Confeétio Fracaftorii. See the article 

DrascorDIUM,. 
6. Confeétio Alkermes. See ALKERMES. | 


CONFECTOR, in roman antiquity, a fort | 


of gladiator hired to fight in the amphi- | 
theatre againft beafts, thence alfo deno-~ 

minated beftiarius. . 
According to fome, the confeétor did not 
fight with beafts like the beftiarius, but 
was fent on purpofe to difpatch them 
whenever they became fo wild (which was 
often the cafe) as to threaten the lives of © 
the fpeftators. ! 


CONFECTS, a denomination given to 


fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, &c. when 
boiled and prepared with fugar or honey, 
to difpofe them to keep, and render them 
more agreeable to the tafte. Solid fac- 
charine fimple confeéts, are prepared after 
the following manner, The fugar being 
firlt well clarified with pure water and 
the white of an egg, is boiled to a con- 
fiftence a little thicker than that of a fy- - 
rup. Then the thing which is to be pre- 
ferved is put into a large copper-veffel, — 
flat bottom, placed upon a gentle fire ; 
and when it is moderately heated, toge- 
ther with its contents, the artift fprinkles 
fome of the liquid fugar, before prepared, 
fomewhat warm upon the things in the 
veffel, juft enough to moiften them, and 
immediately ftirs them to and fro, fhakes 
them, and toffes the veffel in fuch a man- 
ner as to preyent the feeds, or whatever 
elfe it may be, from cluftering together, 
Then they are to be totally dried by a 
gentle coal.fire under the veffel, After 
this, as much diffolved fugar is to be add- 
ed to the thing as is fufficient to moiften 
it moderately, and continuing the agita- 
tion, &c. it is to be dried. This operation 
is to be repeated, moiftening and nae 
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the materials by turns, till they are fuffi- 
ciently covered with fugar. Confeétion- 
ers, however, prepare things with preater 
eafe, and in order to be able to fell them 
ata lower rate, they add ftarch to the 
diffolved fugar, by which means they not 
only dry them fooner, but alfo render 

. them (ufficiently large ata fmall expence. 
To make confeéts red, infufe fome red 
faunders in the water, or cochineal, or 
fyrup of mulberries. If you would have 
them: creen, boil the juice of fpinage 
with the fugar ; if yellow, put faffron in 
the water you mix with the fugar. 
Contests are reduced to eight kinds, viz. 
1, Dey confe&ts. 2. Sugar-plums. 3. Li- 
quid confeéts, thofe whole fruits, either 
whole, in pieces, in feeds, or in clufters, 
are connected in a fluid, tranfparent fyrup, 
which takes its colour from that of the 
fruits boiled in it. 4. Marmalades. 5. 
Jellies, 6. Paftes. 7. Conferves. 8. Can- 
dies. See the articles MARMALADE, 
Paste, &e. 

CONFEDERACY, ina general fenfe, a 
league or alliance between feveral prin- 
ces and ftates, to carry on a common 
caufe, 

CONFEDERACY, in law, is when two or 

more combine together, to do fome da- 
mage or injury to another, or to commit 
fome unlawful aétion. 
Confederacy is punifhable if nothing be 
put in execution; but this mult: be de- 
clared by fome matter of profecution, as 
entering into bonds or promifes the one 
to the other: the confederacy mutt alfo 
be malicious, and againft an innocent 
perion. 

CONFERV A, in botany, a genus of water- 
plants, of the cryptogamia clafs, and or- 
der of mofles ; confifting of oblong, ca- 
pillary filaments, divided into joints of a 
globular figure. 

CONFESSION, in a legal fenfe, an ac- 
knowledgment of fome truth, thowgh in 
prejudice of the perfon that makes the de- 
claration. Aconfeflion, according to iaw, 
muft never be divided, but always taken 
intire: nor mutt acriminal be condemned 
upon his own fingle confeffion, without 
other concurring proofs. A perfon is not 
admitted to accufe himfelf, whence a vo- 
lurtary extrajudicial confeflion is never 
allowed of as any proof, 

CONFESSION, among divines, the verbal 
acknowledgment which achriftian makes 
of his fins. 

Among the Jews, it was a cuftom, on 
the annual feaft of expiation, for the 
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high prieft to make confeffion of fins te 
God in the name of the whole people: be- 
fides this general confeffion, the Jews were 
enjoined, if their fins were a breach of 
the firft table of the law, to make con- 
feffion of them to God: but viulations 
offered the fecond table were to be ac- 
knowledged to their brethren. The con- 
feffions of the primitive chrifians were _ 
all voluntary, and not impoted on them 
by any laws of the church; yet private 
confellion was not only allowed, but en- 
couraged, 
The romifh church requires confeffion, 
not only as a duty, but has advanced it 
to the dignity of a facrament: this con- 
feffion is made to the prieit, and is pri- 
vate and auricular; and the prieft is not 
to reveal them under pain ef the higheft 
punifhment. 

Conression of faith, a liftof the feveral 
articles of belief in any church, as the 
Augfburg confeffion is that of the luthe- 
ran church. 

CONFESSIONAL, or CONFESSIONARY, 
a place in churches, under the great al- 
tar, where the bodies of deceafed faints, 
martyrs and confeffors, were depofited, 
This word is alfo ufed by the romanifts | 

fora defk in the church where the con- 

» feffor takes the confeffions of the *peni- 

* tents, 

CONFESSO, or PRo-CONFESSO. 
the article PRO-CONFESSO, 

CONFESSOR, in the romith church, a 

prieft who is impowered to receive the 
confeffion of penitents, and to give them 
abfolution. See CONFESSION. 
In the primitive times, thofe chriftians, 
in general, who had fuffered for the fake 
of their religion, and, in particular, thofe 
who had made a public confeflion of 
their faith before the heathen magi! % 
were honoured with the name of con- 
feffors, 

CONFIGURATION, the outward figure 
which bounels bodies, and gives them 
their external appearance; being that 
which, in great meafure, conftitutes the 
fpecific difference between bodies, 

CONFIGURATION of the. planets, in aftro- 
logy, a certain fituation of the planets in 
the zodiac, whereby they are fuppofed to 
aid or oppofe each other. 

CONFIRMATION, in a general fenfe, 
the act of ratifying or rendering a title, 
claim, report, or the like, more fure and 
indifputable. 

CONFIRMATION, inlaw, a conveyance of 
an eftate, or right in efé, from one man 

to 
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fo another, whereby a voidable eftate is 
made fure and unavoidable, or a parti- 
cular eftate is increafed, or a pofiefon 
made perfect. 
It is alfo the ftrengthening of an eftate 
formerly made, which is avoidable, 
though not prefently void: as if a hifhep 
was to grant his chancellorfhip by patent, 
for term of the patentee’s life ; this is no 
void grant, but voidable by the bifhop’s 
death, except it be ftrengthened by the 
confirmation of the dean and chapter. 
ConfIRMATION, in vhetoric, the third 
part of an oration, wherein the orator un- 
dertakes to prove the truth of the propofi- 
tion advanced in his narration ; and is 
either direct or indirect. 
Dire&, confirms what he has to urge 
for ftrengthening his own caufe. Indt- 
yeét, properly called confutation, tends 
to refute the arguments of his adverfaries. 
CONFIRMATION, in theology, the cere- 
mony of laying on of hands, for the 
conveyance of the holy ghoft. 
The antiquity of this ceremony is, by all 
antient writers, carried as high as the 
_apoftles, and founded upon their exam- 
le and praétice. In the primitive church, 
it ufed to be given to chriftians immedi- 
ly after baptifm, if the bifhop hap- 
: “to be prefent at the folemnity. 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the 
Eaft, it till accompanies baptifm : but 
the romanifts make it a diftiné&t and in- 
dependent facrament. Seven years is the 
ftated time for confirmation : ever, 
» they are fometimes confirmed e, and 
fometimes after that age. The perfon to 
be confirmed has a god-father and god~ 
mother appointed him, as in baptifm. 
The order of confirmation in the church 
of England, does not sre pre- 
cife age of the perfons to be copfirmed. 
CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudica- 
tion of goods or effects to the public trea- 
fury, as the bodies and effeéts of crimi- 
nais, traitors, @c. Merchandizes that 
are prohibited, or brought aboard, or 
afhore, without paying the duties when 
feized, are confifcated. 
He who is condemned to lofe his life, 
mutt alfo lofe his goods: yet the widows 
of criminals do not lofe their dowries, 
rior their fhare in the goods of the com- 
munity, by the forfeiture of their huf- 
bands. The title to goods, which are 
not claimed by any other, "is given by 
law to the king, 
CONFLAGRATION, the general burn- 
ing of acity, or other conliderable place, 


This word is commonly applied to that 
grand period or cataftrophe of our world, 
when the face of nature is to be changed 
by a deluge of fire, as formerly it was. by 
that of water. { 
The fentiments of authors are various in 
regard to the caule whence the confla- 
gration is to rife, and the effets it is to 
produce. Divines will have it take its 
rife from a miracle, as afire from heaven ; 
but philofophers contend for its being 
produced from natural caufes: fome 
think_an eruption of the central fire {uf- 
ficient for the purpofe; others look for 
the caufe in the atmofphere. The aftro- 
logers account for it from a conjunction 
of all the planets in the fign Cancer, \as 
they fay the deluge was occafioned by | 
the conjunction in Capricorn: but others 

affure themfelves that the world is to un- 
dergo its conflagration from the near 
approach of a comet in its return from 
the fun; as thefe huge boilies, by the in- 
tenfity of their heat, and their wander- , 
ing tran{fverfe motion acrofs. the earth's 
orbit, threaten to produce the moft fignal 
changes and revolutions in the fyftem of 
things. See the article Comer. 

CONFLUENCE, or Conriux, among 
geographers, the place where two rivers 
unite their ftreams. See River. | 

CONFLUENT, among phyficians, &¢. an — 
appellation given to that kind of {mall- 
pox wherein the puftules run into each 
other. See the article Pox. 

CONFORMATION, the particular con- 
fiftence and texture of the parts of any 
body, and their difpofition to compofe a 
whole. Kj 

CONFORMATION, in medicine, that make 
and conftruétion of the human body, 
which is peculiar to every individual. 
Hence thofe difeafes called morbi male 
conformationis, or organical difeafes, are 
thefe which depend upon the bad confors 
mation of the parts. ‘Thele, if exter 
nal, may admit of chirurgical cure 5 and 
proper exercile, regimen, and medicine, 
may fometimes contribute much to the 
relief even of thofe which. are internal, 
or, at leaft, may render them fupport- 
able. 

CONFORMITY, among fchoolmen, the 
relation of agreement between one thing 
and another ; as that between any thing 
and the divifion thereof, the objeét and 
the underftanding, &c. 

CONFRONTATION, the confronting or 
bringing two or more perfons in prefence 
of each other, in order to difcover'the 

truth 
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“truth of fome fast, whereof they give dif- 

“i ferent accounts. 

CONFUSION, in a general fenfe, is when 
things prior in nature do not precede, or 

spofterior do not follow : or a perturba- 
tion of order, f 

CoNFusion; in phyfic, a diforder of the 
eyes, that happens when, upon a rupture 
of the internal membranes which include 

' the humours, they are all confounded to- 
gether. ' 

CONFUTATION, in rhetoric, making a 

branch of confirmation, is that part of an 
oration wherein the orator feconds his 
‘own arguments, and deftroys thofe pro- 
duced by bis antagonift. See the article 
CONFIRMATION, t 

~ CONGE,, in the french law, a permiffion 
granted by a fuperior to an inferior, free- 
ing him from fome duty with which, be- 
fore, he was obliged to conform. 

CoNnGE’ d'lire, in ecclefiattical polity, the 
king’s permiffion royal to a dean and 
chapter in the time of a vacancy, to choofe 
a bifhop; or to an abbey, or priory, of 
his own foundation, to choofe their abbot 
or prior, 

The king of England, as fovereign pa- 
tron of all archbifhoprics, bifhoprics, and 
other ecclefiaftical benefices, had of an- 
tient time free appointment of ail eccle- 
fiaftical dignities, whenfoever they chanc- 
ed to be void; invefting them firft per 
baculum & annulum, and afterwards by 
his letters patent ; and in courfe of time 
he made the eleétion over to others, un- 
der certain forms and limitations, as that 

' they fhould, at every vacation, before they 
choofe, demand the king’s congé d’elire, 
and after the election, crave his royal al- 

Mts, eke ‘ 

CONG’, inarchiteSture, a mould in form of 
a quarter round, or a cavetto, which ferves 
to feparate two members from one ano- 
ther, fuch as that which joins the thaft 
of the column to the cin&ture, called allo 
apophyge. 

ConGes are alfo rings or ferrels formerly 
uled in the extremities of wooden pillars, 
to keep them from fplitting, afterwards 
imitated in ftone- work. 

CONGELATION, freezing, or fuch a 
change produced by cold in a fluid body, 
that it quits its former ftate, and becomes 
congealed. a 
We mnt obferve, that the word conge- 
lation is only applied to homogeneous flu- 
ids, fuch as water, oils, or pingous fub- 
ftances, and fufed metals, in which, be- 
fides a concretion in the cold air, no 
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whereas others are condenfed, or ren- 
dered more compaét, fuch as fixed me- 
tals, and pingous bodies. In the thopsy 
the condenfation of any liquor in a cold 
place, is alfo called congelation, The 
ftones produced: in fome caverns, from 
the drops of petrifying water, are alfo 
called congelations: for one method in 
which nature forms ftones, is by fuch a 
congelation as does not fuffer any thing 
of an earthly nature to be feparated, or 
precipitated from the whole mafs, either 
f{pontaneoufly, or by the aétion of fire; 
but produces an uniform drinefs and ine 
duration of the whole mafs, 

CONGER, in zoology, the name of a fpe- 
cies of murena, with the upper edge of 
the back-fin black, . called in englifh the 
fea-eel, See the article MurENa. 
‘The conger refembles the common eel, 
but is much larger, being frequently met 
with five or fix fet long, and of the thick- 
ne(s of a man’s thigh. Some give it the 
name of congrus, and others that of 

ryllus. 

CONGERIES, a colle&tion or aggregate 
of feveral particles, or bodies united into 

one mafs. 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a collec 
tion of humours, formed gradually 3 
whereby it differs from defluxion, which 


FL Ne 
CONGIARY, congiarium, in roman anti- 
quity, a kind of donative of wine or oil, 
beftowed on that pe by their empe- 
rors, and fo cle omy the congiusy 
wherewith it was meafured out to them. 
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Sometimes, indeed, TheSogp iary was 
the ine 
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made in money orcorn; a 
ftruck on fuch occafions, are known by 
the fame name. : 

CONGIUS, a liquid meafure of the an- 
tient Romans, containing the eighth part 
of the amphora, or the fourth of the 
urna, or fix fextarii. "The congius in 
englifh meafure contains 207,0676 folid 
inches ; that is, feven pints, 4,942 folid 
inches, 

CONGLOBATE Gc LanpD, in anatomy, a 
little {mooth body, wrapt up in a fine 
fkin,‘ by which it is feparaied from all 


- toy ae 
change is obferved. We muft alfo ob 


ferve that, by congelation, fome bodiesy . 
fuch.as water, are rarified and expanded s ~ 


is Oye. afudden, See the article Des 


other parts, only admitting -an artery. 


and a nerve to pafs in, and giving way 
to a vein and excretory canal to come 
out, of which fort are the glands of the 
brain and teftes, 

4Z Winflow 
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Winflow includes under the name of 
conglobate glands, the lymphatic glands 
alone, and calls all the other glands of 
the body by the name conglomerate. See 
the next article, 
CONGLOMERATE cGianpD, that which 
‘is compofed of feveral little conglobate 
glands, all tied up together in one com- 
mon tunicle or membrane. Sometimes 
all their excretory duéts unite, and make 
one common pipe, through which the 
liquor of them all runs, as the pancreas 
and _parotides do, Sometimes the ducts 
uniting, form feveral pipes, which only 
communicate with one another by crofs 
canals ; and fuch are the mamme: others 
again have feveral pipes without any 
communication with one another; of 
which fort are the glandule lachrymales, 
and proftate:s and a fourth fort, 1s when 
each little gland has its own excretory 
du&t, through which it tranfinits its liquor 
to a common bafon, as the kidnies. 
CONGLUTINATION, the gluing or 
fattening any two bodies together by the 
intromiffion of a third, whofe parts are 
unétuous and tenacious, in the nature of 
glue. See the article GLUE. 
‘Thus, in the animal ceconomy, the parts 
of the body are faid to be conglutinated 
by means of their natural moitture. 
CONGO, a large country on the weftern 
coaft of Africa, between 10° and 20’ eatt 
Jongitude, and between the equator and 
18° fouth latitude ; comprehending the 
countries of Loango, Angola, and Ben- 
guella. It is bounded by the kingdom of 
Benin on the north ; by Mataman, a 
part of Caffraria, on the fouth 3; and by 
the Atlantic gcean, onthe weft; and is 
- fometimes called the lower Guinea. 
CONGREGATION, an affembly of feve- 
ral ecclefiaftics united, fo as to conftitute 
one body; as afi affembly of cardina!s, 
in the conftitution of the pope’s court, 
met for the difpatch of fome particular 
 bufinefs, 
Thee affemblies, being fixteen in num- 
ber, are diftributed into feveral chamber’, 
after the manner of our offices and courts: 
the firft whereof is the pope’s congrega- 
tion, whofe bufinefs it is to prepare the 


moft difficult beneficiary matters to be af- _ 


terwards debated in the confiftory: the 
fecond is the congregation of the holy of- 
fice, or the inguifition: the third is the 
congregation de propacanda fide: the 
fourth 1s the congregation for explaining 
the council of Trents the fith is the con- 
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gregation of the index, deputed to exa- 
mine into pernicious and heretical books ¢ 
the fixth is the congregation of immuni- 
ties, eftablifhed to obviate the difficulties 
that arife in the judgments of fuch fuits 
as are carried on againft churchmen : the 
feventh is the congregation of bifhops and 
regulars: the eighth is the congregation 
for the examination of bifhops, &c. 

CONGREGATION is alfo ufed for a com- 
pany or fociety of religious, cantoned out 
of any order, fo as to make a fubdivi- 
fion of the order itfelf; as the congrega- 
tion of Cluny, &c. among the benedic- 
tines. 

CONGREGATION is likewife ufed for af- 
femblies of pious perfons, in manner of 
fraternities. 

CONGREGATION, in phyfics, isa term ufed 
by Dr. Grew for the loweft degree of 
mixtion; or that wherein the parts of 
the mixture do not adhere to each other, 
but only touch in a fingle point; that | 
author being of opinion, that the parti- 
cles of all fluids touch only in this man- 
ner; or that their cohefion amounts only 
to acongregation. See COHESION and 
FLUuID. j 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, in church- 
hiftory, a fect of proteftants who rejeét 
all church government, except that of a 
fingle congregation. In other matters, 
they agree with the prefbyterians. See 
the article PRESBYTERIANS. 

CONGRESS, in political affairs, an affem- — 
bly of commiffioners, envoys, deputies, 
&c, from feveral courts meeting to con~ 
cert matters for their common good. 

CONGRESS, in a judicial fenfe, the trial 
made by appointment of a judge, before 
furgeons and matrons, in order to prove 
whether or no a man be impotent, before 
fentence is pafled for the diffolution of a 
marriage, folicited upon fuch a com-— 


plaint. 
The trial of virility by congrefs had its 
origin in France, from the affurance of 
a man, who, being hard preffed by his — 
wife, demanded the congrefs in open 
court, The judge finding it could not 
be denied, as it was the fureft evidence 
the cafe could admit of, it was granted 
him, and obtained afterwards as a branch — 
of the french jurifprudence for upwards 
of a hundred years: but it was annulled 
by arret of parliament, as being found — 
precarious; fome having failed under 
the experiment, out of mere medefty and 
fhame, which is found to have the fame — 
effec 
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effe& with actual impotency. Neither 
the civil nor canon law make any mea- 
tion of this trial. 

CONGRUITY, in the fchools, a fuitable- 
nefs or relation of agreement between 
things. The fyftem of congruity in mat- 
ters of grace confilts in this, that God 
who knows perfeétly the nature of grace, 
and the difpofitions of the will in all the 
circumftances that fhall befall a man, 
gives graces with which, by virtue of 
their congruity with the will of man con- 
fidered in thofe circumftances, man will 
always infallibly, but not neceffarily, do 
what God would have him do. 


CONGRUITY, in geomerry, is applied to 


figures, lines, @c. which being laid upon 
each other, exactly agree in all their parts, 
as having the very fame dimenfions. 
ConGruity, among naturalifts, a pro- 
perty relative to a fluid body, whereby 
any part of it is readily united with any 
other part, either of itfelf, or of any other 
fimilar fluid, or folid body, And in- 
congruity is a property by which it is 
hindered from uniting with the folid or 
fluid body diffimilar to it. Thus qnick- 
filver will ftick to gold, filver, lead, tin, 
&c. and unite with them, but will roll 
off from wood, ftone, glafs, &c. and wa- 
ter, which will wetdaltvand diffolve it, 
will flip off from tallow without adhering 
to it, as alfo froma dufty furface, and 
from the feathers of water fowls, 
CONTI, a ftrong town of Piedmont, in Italy, 
fituated upon the river Stura, thirty-two 
miles fouth of Turin, in 7° 30/ ealt long. 
and 44° 25’ north lat. 
Coni was befieged by the French in 
1744, but they were obliged to raile the 
fiege on account of the great numbers of 
troops they loft in the attacks, and by the 
badnefs of the feafon. 
CONIC-secrions, curves formed from 
the feétion of a cone by a plane. 
‘The curves that generally pafs under the 
name of conic feétions are three, viz. 
the ellipfis, parabola, and hyperbola ; 
for tho’ the triangle and circle are formed 
from the fection of a cone, yet they are 
not ufually confidered in that capacity. 
If a right cone be cut directly through 
its axis, the plane or fuperficies of that 
fe&tion will be a plain ifotceles triangle as 
| HVG, (plate XLIX. fig. 6.n°, 1.) to 
| wit, HV, and VG, the fides of the cone 
will be the fides of the triangle, HG the 
diameter of the cone’s bale will be the 
bafé of the triangle, and its axis V C will 


be the perpendicular height of the trie 
angle. See the article TRIANGLE. a 
If a right cone be cut any where off by a 
right line parallel to its bafe, the plane | 
of that feétion will be a circle, becaufe 
the bafe of the cone is acircle. Such is 
bg, ibid, See the article Circe, 
If a right cone be any where cut by a 
right line that cuts both its fides, but 
not parallel to its bafe as T S (ibid. n°. 2.) 
the plane of that fe&tion will be an ellip- 
fis, commonly called an oval ; that is, an 
oblong or imperfeétt circle, having feve= 
ral diameters, and two particular centers, 
See ELLIPsis and DIAMETER. 
If any cone be cut into two parts by a 
right line parallel to one of its fides, as 
SA (ibid. n°, 4.) the plane of that fec- © 
tion, namely, Sb BAB 4, is called a pa= 
rabola. See the article PARABOLA. ; 
If a cone be any where cut by a right 
line either parallel to its axis, as SA 
(ibid. n°, 4.) or otherwife, as x N, in 
fuch a manner that the interfeéting line 
when continued through one fide of the 
cone, as at S or x, will meet with the 
other fide of the cone if it be continued 
beyond the vertex V, as at T, then is the 
plane of that fection, namely, S26 BABS 
caljed an hyperbola. See HyPELBOLA, 
Thefe five feétions, namely, the triangle, 
circle, ellipfis, parabola, and hyperbola, 
are all the planes that can poffibly be pro- 
duced froma cone. But of them the three 
Jait, as we faid above, are only called 
conic fettions, both by antient and mo- 
dern geometers. 
Irom the genefis of thefe fetions, it may 
be obferved how one fection degenerates 
into another. For an ellipfis, being that 
plane of any feétion of the coné which 
is between the circle and parabola, i 
will be eafy to conceive rhb 
be great variety of ellipfis produ 
the fame cone; and when the feétion 
comes to be exaétly parallel to one fide 
of the cone, then the ellipfis degenerates 
into a parabola, Now a parabola be- 
ing that feétion whofe plane is always 
exaétly parallel to the fide of the cone, 
cannot vary as the ellipfis may; for fo 
foon as ever it begins to move out of 
that pofition of being parallel to the fide 
of the cone, it degenerates either into an 
ellipfis or hyperbola. That is, if the 
feftion inclines towards the plane of the. 
cone’s bafe, it becomes an ellipfis; but if 
it incline towards the cone’s vertex, it 
then becomes an hyperbola, which is the 
4Z2 plang 
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plane of any feStion that falls between 
the parabola and the triangle: and there- 
fore there may-be as many varieties of 
hyperbolas proguced from one and the 
fame cone, as there may be ellipfis. 
In fhort, a circle may change into an 
ellipfis, the ellipfis into a parabola, the 
parabola into an hyperbola, and.the hy- 
perbola into a plain ifofceles triangle. 
And the center of the circle, which is its 
focus, divides itielf into two focus’s, fo 
foon as ever the circle begins to degene- 
rate into an ellipfis ; but when the ellipfs 
changes into a parabola, one end of it 
flies open, one of its foci vanifhes, and 
the remaining focus goes along. with the 
parabola when it degenerates into an 
hyperbola. And when the hyperbola 
degenerates into a plain ifofceles trian- 
gle, this focus becomes the vertical point 
of the triangle, namely, the vertex of the 
cone. So that the center of the cone’s bafe 
may be truly faid to pafs gradually thro” 
all the feGtions until! it arrive at the ver- 
tex of the cone, ftill carrying its latus 
reQum along with it. For the diameter 
of a circle being that right line which 
paffes through its center or focus, and by 
which all other right lines drawn within 
the cycle are regulated and valued, may 
be called the circle’s latus re€tum ; and 
though it lofe the name of diameter 
when the circle degenerates into an el- 
lipfis, yet it retains. the name of latus 
reClum with its firft properties in all the 
feétions, gradually fhortening as the fo- 
cus'carries it along from one fection to 
another, until at laft both it and the fo- 
cus become coincident, and terminate in 
the vertex of the cone. For the nature 
and properties of the ellipfis, parabola, 
and hyperbola, fee each under its proper 
heady 
The mo celebrated treatifes on conic 
fedlions, arethofe of Apollonius Pergaus, 
Mydorgius de Sectionibus Conicis, Gre- 
gery St. Vincent's Quadratura Circuli & 
Se&ionum Coni, De la Hire’s Opus de 
SeGtionibus Conicis, De Witt’s Elemen- 
ta Curvarum, Dr. Wallis’s Conic fec- 
ti n', Del Hofpital’s analytical Treatie 
of conic feftions and their ule, Milne’s 
Elementa SeGtionum: Conicarum nova 
methodo demonttrata, Mr, Simpfon’s and 
M>. Multes’s Conic feétions, &c. 
CONICHTHYODONTES, or PLtc- 
YRONITZ, in natyral hiffory, one of the 
three names the fofile teeth of fithes are 
known by. 
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Tho’ authors affure us that thefe are the 
teeth of a fith, the jaws having been found 
with thefe bodies in them, yet they do 
not pretend to know to what fifh they be- 
long. They are generally of an oblong 
conic figure, broad at the bafe, and par- 
rower at the point, where they are ufually 
a little crooked: ‘they are hollowed at the 
root, and are from the tenth of an inch to 
two inches. long, commonly of a chefnut 
colour, and are found in the ftrata of 
clay, but moft ufually in thofe of ftone ; 
and feen more frequent in England, than 
in any other part of the world. 

CONIFEROUS Trees, in gardening, fuch 
as bear hard, Usy feed-vefiels, of a coni- 
cal figure, conffting of feveral woody 
parts, being moitly fcaly, adhering clofely 
together, and feparating when ripe. 

Of this fort is the cedar of Lebanon, firs 
pine, &c. 

CONINGSECK, the capital of a county of 
the fame name in the circle of Swabia,‘in 
Germany, about twenty miles north of 
Conftance: eaft long. 9° 23’, north lat. 
47° 50!. rin 

CONJOINT, or Conjuncrt, is applied, in 
the antient mufic, in the fame fenfe as 
confonance. See CONSONANCE, 

CONJOINT DEGREES, two notes which fol- 
low each other immediately in the order 
of the fcale, as wt and res See the article 
SCALE. 

CONJOINT TETRACHORDS, two. tetra- 
chords, or fourths, where the fame chord 
is the highelt of one, and the loweft of 
the other. See the article CHORD. 

CONISOR, or CoGnisor, in law, iis ufed 
in the pafling of fines for him that ac- 
knowledges the fine., See FINE. 

He to whom the fine is acknowledged, is 
the cognizée. 

CONISSAL/ZE, in natural hiftory, a clafs 
of fofli!s, naturally and effentially com- 
pounded, not inflammable, nor foluble in 
water, found in detached maffes, and 
formed of cryftailine matter debafed by 
earth. 

Of this claf$ there are two. orders, and 
of each of thefe only one.genus. Conif- 
falee of the firft order, are found im form 
of a naturally regular and uniform pow- 
der, all the genuine particles of which 
are nearly of one determinate fhape, ap- 
pearing regularly concreted, and not 
tragments of others once larger.. Conif- 
fale of the fecond order, are found in 
form of a rude, irregular, and fhapeleis 
powder, the particles of which are ee 
Q 
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of any determinate particular figure, but 
feem broken fragments of fome once 
larger maffes. 
To the former genus belong the different 
kinds of fand ; and to the latter, the fa- 
burre, or gritts; See SaBuRR#@ and 
SAND. 


CONISTERIUM, xonenpioy, in grecian an- 


tiquity, a place within the area of the 
palazttra, or gymnafium, where the duft, 
with which they befpringled thofe that 
had been anointed for wreftling, was 
kept. & 


CONJUGATE DIAMETER, or axis of 


CONJUGATE HYPERBOLA'S. 


an ellipfis, the fhorteft of the two diame- 
ters, or that bifeéting the tran{verfe axis. 
See the article AXx1s. 

If there be 
two oppofite hyperbolas A M, am, plate 
XLIX. fig. 7. whofe principal axis is 
the line Aa, and conjugate axis the 
line B43; and if there be two other hy- 
perbola’s whofe principal axis is the line 
Ba, and conjugate one the line Aa; 
then thofe four hyperbola’s are called 
conjugate hyperbola’s: the two former 
oppofite one’s being conjugates to the 
latter, See Axis,.HyPERBOLA, and 
CONIC-SECTIONS. 


CONJUGATION, in grammar, a regu- 


lar diftribution of the feveral inflexions 
of verbs in their different voices, moods, 
tenfes, numbers and perfons, fo as to dif- 
tinguifh them from one another. 

The Latins have four conjugations, dif- 
tinguifhed by the terminations of the in- 
finitive ave, €re, ére, and ire; the vow- 
els before re of the infinitive m the firft, 
fecond, and fourth conjugations being 
long vowels, and thatwbéefore re in the 
infinitive of the third being a fhort one, 
See the article VowEL. 

The Englith have fearce any natural ine 
flexions, deriving all their variations from 
additional particles, pronouns, &c.whence 
there is fearce any fuch thing as ftriét con- 
jugations in that language. See the ar- 
ticle Moon. 

The french grammarians reduce the num- 
ber of conjugations in their Janguage to 
that in the Latin, and thefe terminating 
in er, re, ir, and oir. 


ConjuGaTION, in anatomy, is applied to 


a pair of nerves arifing together, and 
ferving the fame operation, fenfation, and 
motion, See the article CoNjOINT. 


CONIUM, Hem tock, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
the flower whereof is compound; the par- 
ticular ones confiting of five unequal and 


. 
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be a 


cordated petals: the’ fruit is roundith, 
ftriated, and divifible into two parts, con- 
taining two feeds, plain on the one fide, 
and convex on the other. 

This is the cicuta of other authors, or the 


C O N Sri teas 


common hemlock, which till very lately ” ; 


was rejected from all inward ufe in me- 
dicine, on account of its poifonous qua- 
lities ; but the extraordinary virtue and 
efficacy of this plant, ufed as well inter- 
nally as externally, in the cure of can- 
cers, {chirrous and oedematous tumours, 
malignant and fiftulous ulcers, and ca- 


taracts, are now brought into the higheft 
reputation, from obfervations, made in © 


a variety of cafes in which this remedy 
was adminiftered, by Dr. Stork, the ba- 


ron Van Swieten,Dr. Kollman,and others | 


of the moft eminent phyficians and fur- 
geons at Vienna. 


CONJUNCT, or Conyoinr. See the ar- 


ticle CONJOINT, 


CONJUNCTION, inaftronomy, the meet- 


ing of two ftars or planets, in the fame 
degree of the zodiac. r 

This conjunétion is either true, or ape 
parent. ‘The true conjunétion is when a 
right line, drawn from the eye through 
the center of one of the bodies, would 
pafs through that of the other: in this 


cafe the bodies are in the fame degree of . 
longitude and latitude: and here thecon- , 


junction is alfo faid to be central, if the 
fame line, continued from the two cen- 
ters through the eye, do alfo pafs through 
the center of the earth. 

Apparent conjun&tion, is when the two 
bodies do not meet precifely in the fame 
poiot, but are joined with fome-: e. 
In this cafe a right line, drawn through 
the center of the two bodies, would not 
pafs through the center of the earth, but 


through the eye of the {pe€tator: this 


conjunction is alfo called partile. 


‘The moon is in conjuntion with the fun, — 
when they meet in the fame point of the’ — 


ecliptic, which happens every month ; 
and eclipfes of the fun are always occa- 
fioned by the conjunétion of the fun and 
moon in or near the nodes of the ecliptic. 
See the article SyzyGy. 

For the charaéter of conjunétion, fee the 
article CHARACTER. 


CONJUNCTION, in grammar, an unde- 


clinable word, or particle, which ferves 
to join words and fentences together, and 
thereby thews their relation or depen- 
dence one upon another. The con- 


* junétion,> which is ufually placed laft 


in the eight parts of {peech, is of great 
ufe 
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ufe to render the difeourfe fmooth and 
fluent, and ferves many good purpofes 
in the argumentative or narrative ttile; 
but fhould ever be omitted where a per 
fon {peaks with emotion, as only ferving 
to weaken and enervate it. Conjunc- 
tions are of feveral kinds. 

Adverfative CONJUNCTIONS, fuch as are 
reftri€tive, or expreffive of contrarieties ; 
as, but, neverthelef:, although. 

Caufal CONJUNCTIONS, fuch as exprefs that 
the reafon of fome thing is advanced ; 
as, for, becaufe, feeing, inafmuch as. 

Conclufive CONJUNCTIONS, fuch as thew 
that a confequence is drawn; as, of con- 

‘ fequence, for which reafon, but then, fo 
that. 

Conditional CONJUNCTIONS, thofe that de- 
note a condition; as, on condition that, 
if, if not, in cafe of, provided that. 

“Copulative CONJUNCTIONS, fuch as fhew 
a comparifon, or exprefs a relation of 
union between two things ; as, and, on- 
fy, as much as, in the fame manner as, not 
only, inafmuch as, but alfo, neither more 
nor lefs. 

Continuative CONJUNCTIONS, fuch as de- 
note a fucceflion or continuation of the 
difcourfe; as, whatever it be, even in 
‘efedt. 

Disjun&ive CONJUNCTIONS, fuch as im- 
port a relation of feparation, or divifion ; 
as, neither, whether, or. 

Dubitative CONJUNCTIONS, fuch as ex- 
pre(s feme doubt, or fufpenfion of opi- 
nion ; as, if, that is to fay, &c. ~ 

CONJUNCTIVA, in anatomy, the fame 
with adnata. See ADNATA. 

CON)JURATI FRatREs, inlaw. See the 
article FRATRES CONJURATI. 

CONJURATION, magic words, charac- 

"ters, or ceremonies, whereby evil fpirits, 

tempelts, &c. are fuppofed to be raifed, 
or driven away. 
"The romifh priefts pretend to expel de- 
vils, by preparing holy water in a parti- 
cular manner, and {prinkling it over the 
poffeffed, with a number of conjurations 
and exorciims, Some that pretend to 
diftinguifh conjuration from witchcraft, 
fay, that the former is the effeét of pray- 
ers and invocation of God’s name, &c. 
to compel the devil to do what is defired : 
whereas the latter attains its end by an 
immediate application to the devil him- 
felf, who is fuppofed always fo complai- 
fant, from an agreement between them, 
as to do whatever is required. 

CONN, or Conp, in the fea-language, 
See the article Conao, 
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CONNAUGHT, the moft wefterly pro= 


vince of Treland. 

CONNARUS, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confifts of five {pear- 
fhaped ereé&t equal petals ; the fruit isa 
capfule formed of two valves, and con- 
taining one cell, wherein is lodged a fine | 
gle feed. 

CONNECTICUT, a britith colony of 
north America, bounded by the Maffa- 
chufet colony on the north-eaft ; by the 
fea, on the fouth ; and by New York, on 
the welt ; being about 100 milesin length, | 
and 80 in breadth. 
This colony conftitutes a diftin& govern- 
ment, of a different form’ from that of © 
New England. 

CONNECTION; or ConNEXION, the re- | 
lation whereby one thing adheres to, or | 
depends upon, another. Such is the re- 
Jation between Euclid’s propofitions, that 
the latter cannot fubfift but by its con- 
nection with the former. 

CONNECTION, or CONTINUITY, in the 

drama, confifts in the joining of the feve- 
ral fcenes together. See DRAMA. 
The conneétion is faid to be obferved, 
when the fcenes of an act fucceed one ‘an- 
other immediately, and are fo joined, as 
that the ftage is never left empty. 

CONNIVENT vVALvEs,in anatomy, thofe 

wrinkles, cellules, and vafcules, which 
are found in the infide of the two great 
inteftines, the ileum and jejunum. 
The inner tunic of the guts, being longer 
than the middle or the outward tunic, 
does frequently wrinkle, or bag out, -in 
many places, by which means the paflage 
for the contents becomes ftraitened, and 
the matter through the guts then defcends 
more flowly, fo that the Ja€teals have the 
more time to imbibe the chyle, 

CONNOISSEUR, a french word much uf- 
ed of late in englith, to fignify a perfon 
well verfed in any thing: whence it is 
ufed fora critic, or a perfon who isa tho- 
rough judge of any fubjeét. ; 

CONNOR, a city of Ireland, in the county 
of Antrim, and province of Ulfter, fitu- 
ated about fix miles north of Antrim, in 
6° 30’ welt longitude, and 54° 50! north 
latitude. 

CONOCARPUS, the BUTTON-TREE, in 
botany, a genus of the pentandria-mono- 
gynia clafs of plants, having no corolla, 
nor any pericarpium diftin& from the 
feed, which is naked and fingle, having 
on each fide a prominent, membranace- 
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CONOID, in geometry, a folid body, ge- 
nerated by the revolution of a conic fec- 
tion about itsaxis. See the article Conic 
SECTIONS. 

Elliptical Conor, isa folid formed by the 
revolution of an ellipfis about one of its 
diameters, and more generally called a 
fpheroid. See the article SPHEROID. 

Parabelical CONOID, is generated by the 
revolution of a parabola about its axis. 
See the article PARABOLA. 

Hyperbolical Conoi, 1s generated by the 
revolution of an hyperbola about its axis. 
See the article HyPERBOLA. 

CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland found 
in the third ventricle of the brain called 
pinealis, from its refemblance to a pine- 
apple. Defcartes fixed the feat of the ra- 
tional foul in this gland. See the article 
PINEAL GLAND. 

CONQUERNA, a port-town of Britany, 
in France, forty miles fouth-eaft of Brett ; 
weft long, 3° 50’, north lat, 47° 55’. 

CONQUET, a port-town of Britany, in 
France, about eight miles weft of Brett ; 
welt long. 4% 46’, north lat, 48° 26’. 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation fub- 
fitting between perfons of the fame blood, 
or who are fprung from the fame root. 
See the article KINDRED. 
Confanguinity terminates in the fixth and 
feventh degree, excepting in the fuccefs 
fion of the crown, in which cafe it is con- 
tinued to infinity. 

Marriage is prohibited by the church to 
the fourth degree of confanguinity inclu- 
five; but by the law of nature, confan- 
guinity is no obftacle to marriage, except 
it be in the direct line. 

The civilians call fratres confanguinei, 
thofe born of the fame father, in oppofi- 

' tion to fratres uterini, who are only born 
of the fame mother. It is the common 
opinion that the former was not allowed 
to complain of an inofficious teftament, 
that is, of being difinherited without 
caufe ; excepting from the turpitude of 
the perfon, appointed heir in their place. 

CONSCIENCE, in ethics, a fecret tefti- 
mony of the foul, whereby it gives its 
approbation to things that are naturally 
good, and condemns thofe that are evil. 
When it judges of an ation to be per- 
formed, it is called in the {chools an an- 
tecedent confcience ; and when it pafles 
fentence on an aétion which is perform- 
ed, itis called a fubfequent. confcience. 
When the mind is ignorant or uncer- 
tain abodt the moment of an aétion, of 
its tendency to good ; or when there are 
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feveral circumftances in the cafe, fome of 
which being doubtful, render the mind 
dubious concerning the morality of an 
action, this is called a doubtful or feru- 
pulous confcience; and if it miftakes 
concerning thefe, it is called an errone- 
ous confcience. If the error or ignorance 
is involuntary or invincible, the aétion 
proceeding from that error, or from that 
ignorance, is reckoned innocent. But 
if they are the effect of negligence, or of 
affeétation, the conduct flowing from 
fuch error is criminal. Not to follow 
one’s confcience, though erroneous and 
ill-informed, Mr. Hutchefon likewife 
reckons criminal], as it is the guide of 
life, and to counteract it fhews an incorri- 
gible {pirit ; yet to follow an erroneous 
con{cience is likewife criminal, if the er- 
ror which mifled the confcience was the 
effet of inattention, or of any criminal 
paffion, 

Some divines maintain that confcience is 
infallible, and hold it to be that immu- 
table law by which God will judge men, 
They deny that the underftanding can 
be the fource of errors, and lay them all 
at the door of the will. 

CONSCRIBED, a term ufed by fome geo- 
metricians for circumfcribed. See the are 
ticle CIRCUMSCRIBED, 4 

CONSCRIPT, confcriptus, in roman an- 
tiquity, an appellation given to the fena- 
tors of Rome, who were called con{cript- 
fathers, on account of their es being 
entered al] in one regifter. ~ if 

CONSECRATION, the act of devoting 
any thing to the fervice and worthip of 
God. hs 
The mofaical law ordained, that allthe _ 
firft-born, both of man and beaft, fhould 
be fanétified or confecrated to God, We 
find alfo, that Jofhua Ciiliccrated the Gi- 
heonites, as Solomon and David did the 
Nethinims, to the revicelle the temple; 
and that the Hebrews fometimes confe- 
crated their fields and cattle to the Lord, 
after which they were no longer in their 
power. 

‘The New Teftament furnifhes us with 
inftances of confecration. Chriftians in 
general are confecrated to the Lord, and 
bifhops and other minifters of the gofpel 
are in a peculiar manner fet apart for his 
fervice. ‘ 
Among the antient chriftians, the con- 
fecration of churches was performed with 
a great deal of pious folemnity, In what 
manner it was done for the three firft 
ages is uncertain, the authentic accounts 
reach- 


s mA. as 
“eon 
reaching no higher than the fourth, 
when, in the peaceable reign of Conftan- 
tine, churches were every where built 
and dedicated with great folemnity. Some 
think the confecratien confifted in fetting 
up the fign of the crofs, or in placing a 
communion-table in the church; and 
others, that no more was done than 
preaching a panegyrical fermon in com- 
memotation of the founder, and that 
then they proceeded to prayers, one of 
which was compofed on purpole for the 
church to be confecrated. The romanifts 
have a great deal of pious foppery in the 
ceremonies of confecration, which they 
beftow on almoft every thing, as bells, 
candles, bocks, water, oil, afhes, palms, 
fwords, banners, pictures, croffes, ag- 
nus dei’s, rofes, children’s clouts, &c. 
In England, churches have been always 
confecrated with particular ceremonies, 
the form of which was left to the difcre- 
tion of the bifhop. That obferved by 
bihhop Laud, in confecrating St. Catha- 
rine Creed church, in London, gave great 
offence. 
ConsECRATION is particularly ufed for the 
benediStion of the elements in the eucha- 


rift. There is a great controverfy between »~ 


the latin and greek churches, touching the 
‘words of confecration: the romanifts, 
Mowing St. Thomas ‘and the {chool - 
slieve that the confecration of the 
wine confifts in thefe ‘words, 
ybody, this is my blood, Tite 


e elements to a certain prayer 
call the invocation of the Holy 
shearfed after thefe words, this zs 


ng medalifts, is the 
apotheofis of an empe- 
of which fee under the ar- 
SIS, . 
ion on medals is reprefent- 
ed thus: on one fide is the emperor's 
lead, crowned with laurel, and fometimes 
veiled, and the infcription gives him the 
title DIVVS; on the reverie is a temple 
or altar, or an eagle taking flight toward 
heaven ; and fometimes the emperor is 
feen inthe air, borne up by the eagle ; 
the infcription always CONSECRATIO. 
CONSECTARY, a deduéiion, or confe- 
quence, drawn from a preceding propo- 
fition. Some rather choofe to call ita 
confequence, and others a corollary. See 
the article COROLLARY. 
CONSECUTIVELY, in the fchool-philo- 
fophy, is fometimes ufed in contradillinc- 
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F the contrary, attribute the 


CON 


tion to antecedently ; and fometimes t 
effectively, and caufally. 
Thus, fay the fchoolmen, the corruption 
of one thing is the generation of another,. 
not effectively, but confecutively ; that 
is, fince matter cannot, in the nature of | 
things, be without form, the generation 
of one thing muft neceffarily follow the 
corruption of another. 
CONSENT, in a general fenfe, denotes | 
much the fame with affent. See the ar- 
ticle ASSENT. 
CONSENT of parts, in the animal cecono- 
my,,an agreement or fympathy, whereby | 
when one part is immediately affected, _ 
another, at a diftanice, becomes affected 
in the fame manner. 
It can hardly be imagined what a con- 
fent there is between the brain and _ its 
membranes, between the ftomach and the 
adjoining inteftines; thefe being very 
nervous and endued with an exquifite 
fenfe: whence many ftudents are troubled 
with a bad digeftion, coftivenefs, and the» 
hypochondriac paffion. 
‘The harmony and fympathy of the ner- 
vous parts is of great ufe in phyfic, for 
without an accurate knowledge of this, 
many fymptoms of difeafes can {carcely 
be explained. 
It is to be obferved, that the nervous — 
membranaceous parts are, firft, the mem- 
branes of the brain, and fpiral marrow ;_ 
then the nervous membranes which invelt 
the organs of the fenfes: to thefe may be 
added thofe which cover the bones, head, 
| teeth, joints, and mufcles. Likewife the 
cefophagus, ftomach, and the whole vo-_ 
lume of inteftines, which is entirely ner- 
vous and membranaceous, ‘The -fame 
confent obtains alfo. in the whole fy ftem 
of the bilious and urinary duéts; the 
bladder, glands, and fkin. In all thefe 
parts there is a wonderful connection, 
confent, fympathy, and communication 
of motions, as well as hurts, when they 
are affected by any violent caufe: all 
which is owing to the nerves 3 for when 
they are molefted, there arifes a fenfe of ’ 
pain, and a ftri€ture of the adjacent parts, 
efpecially of the veffels, 
CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the conclu- 
fion, or what refults from reafon or argu-_ 
ment, See CONCLUSION. 
The confequence is that other propofition 
in which the extremes or premiffes of a 
fyllogifm are joined or feparated ; and is 
gained from what was afferted in the pre- 
miffes, 
This word, in a more reftrained neat + 
ule 


tifed for the relation or connegtion be- 
tween two propofitions, whereof one is 
inferred from the other. 

CONSEQUENT, fomething deduced or 
gathered from a former argumentation. 
But, in a more precife fenfe, it is uled 
for the propofition which contains the 
conclufion, confidered in itfelf; without 
any regard to the antecedent: in which 
fenfé the confequent may be true, though 
the confequence be falle. See the preced- 
ing article. \ q 

CONSEQUENT ofa ratis, in mathematics, 
the latter of the two terms of a ratio, ‘or 
that to which the antecedent is compar- 
ed; thusin 22:2, or mto7, 2 isthe con- 
fequent, and m the antecedent. See the 
articles RaTIO and PROPORTION. 

CONSEQUENTE, CONSEQUENZA, or 
CONSEGUENZA,in mulic,a part ofa fugue 
or canon is faid to be in confequente, 
when it follows the firft part, called the 
guide, imitating its motions, notes and 
figures, 

CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained 
for the fecurity and prefervation of the 
privileges of fome cities and communi- 
ties, having a commiffion to judge of, 
and determine thie differences among 
them. ; 
In moft catholic univerfities there are two 
confervators, one whereof decides the 
differences between the regents, ftudents, 
&c, and the other takes cognizance of 
fpiritual matters between ecclefiaftics : 
the former is called confervator of royal 
privileges, or thofe granted by kings}; 
the latter is called the confervator of apo- 
ftolical privileges, or thofe granted by the 
pope. ‘ 

CONSERVATOR of the peace, in our antient 

cuftoms, a perfon who had a {pecial charge 
to-keep the king's peace. 
The chamberlain of Chefter is ftill a cons 
fervator in that county; and petty con- 
fables are, by the common law, confer- 
vators, &e. of the king’s peace. 

CONSERVATOR of the truce and fafe con- 
duéts, an officer formerly appointed by 
the king's letters patent, whofe bufinefs 
it was to make enquiry of all offences 
committed againft the king's truce and 
fafe condu&s upon the main feas out of 
the liberties of the cinqueports, 


CONSERVATORY,®*a term fometinies 


ufed for a green-houfe, or ice -houte. 
See the articles Ga eEN-HOUSE and IcEs 
HOUSE. 
CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form of mea 
dicine, contrived to preferve the flowers, 
VoL. 1, 
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herbs, roots, pills, or fruits, of fevefal 
fimples, as near as poflible to what they 
are when freth gathered, — 

All the things which come under this di- 
vifion are to be regarded pretty much ag 
the fyrups, more for the fake of mixing 
and rendering palatable other things of 
greater efficacy; than to anfwer any in 
tention of cure, in regard there is fo much 
fugar made ufe of in a conferve, that a 
dofe of the fimple, to anfwer any inten- 
tion of moment, is rendered inconvenient _ 
to take. ; 
Conferves are made by beating up the 
thing to he preferved, with fugar, viz. a 
a triple quantity thereof to thofe that are 
moft moilt, and a double quantity to thofe’ 
that are leaft fo. ' . 


CONSIDERATION, in law, the mates 


rial caufe or ground of a contraét, with 
out which the party contracting would 
not be bound, 

This confideration is either expreffed, ag 
where a perfon agrees to pay ¢ 1. for a 
houle; or it is implied, when the law ite 
felf enforcés a confideration, as in the 
cafe of a perfon’s coming to an inn, and 
taking meat, drink, and lodging for hime 
felf and his horfe; the law here prefume¢ 
he intends to pay for them, thotigh theré 
is no exprefs contract between him and 
the innkepper * wherefore, if he do not 
guchoee the houle, the hoft may ftop hig 

orfe, oe 


CONSIGNMENT, in law, jepofiting 


any fum of money, bills, papers, or. 
commodities in good hands; either b 
appointment of a court of juftice, in ore 
der to be delivered to the perfons to whom 
they are adjudged; or voluntarily, i 
order to their being remitted to the pera — 
fons they belong to, or {ent to the tess 
they are defigned for, Beye: 


CONSIGNMENT of goods, itilcommerce, is 


the delivering or making them over to 
another: thus, goods are faid to be cone _ 
figned to a fatur, when they are feat to 
him, to be fold, &¢. or when a fafior 
fends back goods to his principal, they 
are faid to be configned to him. 


CONSISTENCE, in phyfics, that ftate of 


a body wherein its component particles 
are fo conne&ed or entangled among 
themfelves, as not to feparate or recede 
from each other. It differs from continui- 
ty in this, that it implies a regard to mo« 
tion or reft, which continuity does not, i¢ 
being fufficient todenominate athing¢ons ~ 
tinuous, that its parts are contiguons te 
each others Confiltence is generally vled 

sh ; with 
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with regard to the thicknefs and thinnefs 
of medicines ; and we may obferve, that 
not only the gratefulnefs, but allo the 
operation of medicines depend, in fome 
meafure, upon their confiftence; for me- 
dicines of a thick confiltence are taken 
into the ftomach, and penetrate into the 
body, with greater difficulty than fuch 
as are thin and liquid: for this reafon 
thick medicines are generally naufeous ; 
and for this reafon honey is diluted with 
water, that it may more eafily operate as 
a detergent upon the obftructed pores of 
the fkin. On the contrary, a thick con- 
fiftence is, on fome occafions, more to be 
defired ; in ulcers, for inftance, of the af- 
pera arteria and cefophagus, where me- 
dicines maft be given that can adhere 
long to the part affected. And hence it 
happens, that in medicines to be infpiffat- 
ed, fome things are added which neither 
add to nor impair their operation, but 
only have a refpect to their conhitence ; 
fuch as wax, for inftance, in ointments 
and platters. ij 
ONSISTENCE, when vfed relative to age 
ora difeafe, imports the ftate or acme 
thereof; thus we dittinguifh three ftates 
or ftages of a tree, its growth, confiftence 
or age, beyond which it does not grow, 
and return. The confiftence of oaks is 
from fifty toone hundred and fixty years, 
Some, however, hold that their confift- 
ence only commences from one hundred 
years ting that they grow till that 
time, hat they continue in that flate 


“of perfection to two hundred years of 


age. 
ONSISTENT sopiss, a term frequent- 
ly ufed by Mr. Boyle, to fignify. fuch bo- 


' dies, whofe parts are firmly united toge- 
ther, fo that they do not fo eafily flide 


‘over one another’s furfaces as the parts of 
a fluid bodies do. 
‘That author has an effay of the Atmof- 


“phere of Confiftent Bodies,.wherein he 


Cc 
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thews that ali, even folid, hard, fixed bo- 
dies emit efluvia to a certain {pace all 
around them. See EFFLUVIUM, 
ONSISTENTES, in church-hiffory, an 
appellation given to fuch penitents as were 
permitted to affift at prayers, but not to 
artake of the facrament. 

ONSISTORIAL, fomething belonging 
toaconfillory. See the nextarticle, 


CONSISTORY, at Rome, is an ecclefiatti- 


cal affembly held in the prefence of the 
pope, for the reception of princes, or their 


ambaffadors, for the. canonization of 
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faints, for the promotion of cardinals, 
and other important affairs. 
When a public confiftory is to be held, 
the pope’s throne is erected in the great 
hall of the’apoftolic palace: the pope is 
feated on cloth of gold, under a canopy 
of the fame, and the foot of the throne is 
covered with red cloth, The cardinal — 
bifhops and priefts fit on the right, below 
the throne, and the deacons on the left, 
but fo as to have their faces towards the — 
pope. The archbithops, bifhops, protho- | 
notaries, and other prelates, fit on the 
fieps of the throne: on the Joweft ftep the | 
fubdeacons, auditors, clerks of the cham- 
ber, and acolyths with woollen cowls : — 
and the ecclefiaftical officers of the pope's 
court on the ground. The nephews of — 
the reigning pope, and other roman — 
princes are ranged on each fide of the~ 
throne: and the entrance of the paflage 
leading to the throne is occupied by the — 
pope’s guard, ; 
Belides the public confiftory there is alfoa 
private one, held in a retired chamber, 
called the chamber of papegay, into — 
which none are admitted but cardinals * 
here the pope appears in a white filk caf- 
fock, andared velvet cap laced with fil- 
vers and here are firft propofed and paff- 
ed ail bulls for bifhopricks, abbeys, &e: 
which from thence are called confiftorial 
benefices. 

The bifhop’s courts in England, held be- 
fore their chancellors or commiffaries, are — 
called confillory courts. 

CONSISTORIES, among the Jews, courts 
of judicature, confifting of twenty-three 
perfons, who were. appointed to fit in 
judgment upon the lives and fortunes of 
the people, and decided all caufes, a few 
only excepted. Thele confiftories always 
fate in the gates of the cities, Their 
feflion began after morning-prayers, and 
continued to the end of the fixth hour. 

CONSOLATION, a figure in rhetoric, 
wherein the orator endeavours to mode- 
rate the grief of another. A principal 
regard is always to be had to the circum- 
flances and relations of the parties: thus, 
a fuperior may interpofe his authoriy, and 
even chide: a wife man may difpute ; 
fentences will become him: an inferior 
is to fhew refpect and affection, and own 
that he had this from fome wife or learn- 
ed perfon:’ and an equal is to appeal to 
their common friendthip, 

CONSOLE, in archite&ture, an ornament, 
cut upon the key of an arch, which has. 

A pro. 


4 projecture, and, on occafion, ferves to 
fupport little corniches, figures, bufts, 
and vafes.. They are alfo called mutules 
and modillions, according to their form : 
‘fome of them are ftriated, others in form 
of cartouches, others have drops in form 
of triglyphs. Thofe made at the end ofa 
plank of wood, cut triangularwile, are 
called ancones. See the articles MopiL- 
LIoNs and ANCONES, 
Mr. Le Clere is of opinion that a confole 
fhould always have fomething maflive to 
fuftain, and ferve it as a rett. 
CONSOLIDATION, in medicine, the 
aétion of uniting breken bones, or the 
lips of wounds, by means of conglutinat- 
ing medicines, { 
CoNsOLipATION, in the civil law, figni- 
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the fifths, the fourths, the thirds, and 
fixths: the reft are multiples, or repeti- 
tions of thefe. 


CONSONANCE, in grammar, fienifies a like 


cadence of words and periods, a fault ito 
be avoided in englifh, though the ahti- 
ents make a figure of them, which they 
call cpartorededilcv. 


CONSONANTS, a_ letter that cannot be 


fies the uniting the poffeflion or profit of 


land with the property, and wice ver/a. 
Thus, if a man have by legacy w/ufruc- 
tum fundi, and afterwards buy the pro- 
perty, or fee fimple, of the heir, this is 
called a confolidation. 
CONSOLIDATION, in our law, is the unit- 
ing two benefices into one by affent of the 
ordinary, patron, and incumbent. 
CONSONANCE, in mufic, is ordinarily 
ufed in the fame fenfe with concord, wiz. 
for the union or agreement of two founds 
produced at the fame time, the one grave 
and the other acute; which mingling in 
the air in a certain proportion, occation 
an accord agreeable to the ear. See the 
article CONCORD. 
Mott authors confound confonance and 
concord together, tho’ fome of the more 
accurate diltinguith them, making confo- 
nance a mere founding of two notes to- 
gether, or in the fame time, in contra- 
diftin@tion to the motion of thofe founds 
in fucceffion, or one after the other, In 
effeét the two notions coincide ; for two 
notes thus played'in confonance, contti- 
tute concord; and two notes that pleafe 
the ear in confonance, will pleafe it in 
fucceflion.. See SUCCESSION. 
Notes in confonance conftitute harmony, 
as. notes in fucceflion conftitute melody. 
See the articles Harmony, MELODY, 
and alfo TUNE. : 
In the popular fenfe, confonances are el- 
ther {imple or compound, ‘The molt per- 
fe&t is unifon; though many authors, 
both among the antients and moderns, 
difcard it from the number of confonan- 
ces, as conceiving confonances an agree- 
able mixture of grave and acute founds, 
-and not a repetition of the fame found, 
The firft confonance is the, oftave, then 


> 


founded without fome fingle or double 
vowel befcre or after it, 

Confonants are firlt divided into fingle 
and double ; the double are x and 2, the 
reit are a!! ingle: and thefe are again di- 
vided into mutes and liquids; eleven 
mutes, 6, ¢,0d, fy Uy Bs Jy by Po Gy ts 
and four liquids, 4 m, 2, r. But the 
mott natural divifion of confonants is that 
of the hebrew grammarians, who have 
been imitated by the grammarians of 
other oriental languages. Thefe divide 
the con‘onants into five claffes, with re- 
gard to the five principal organs of the 
voice, which all contribute, it is true, but 
one more notably than the reft, to certain 
modifications, which make five ral 
kinds of confonants, Each clafs pe ek 
bends feveral confonatts, which : * 
from the different degrees of the * 
modification, or from the different mo- 
tions of the fame organs: thefe organs 
are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, lips, 
whence the five clafles of confonants are 
denominated guttural, palatal, lingual, 


dental, and labial, 
The abbe Dangeau thinks ‘@iBnature of 
the divifion of the hebrew grammarsians 
very realonable, but he does not acquiefce 
in the diftribution they have made of 
them. In order to find a natural and 
juit divifion of the confonants, he ob- 
ferves, no regard muft be had to the cha- 
raéters that reprefent them, nor any thing 
to be confidered but their found,ser the 
modification’ they give the, fuund.. On 
this principle the fame author finds in the 
french five labial confonants d, p, uss 
m; five palatal ones, d, f, g, & m5, fovr 
hiffers, /, x, 7, chs two liquids, Land. & 5 
two that mix with each other, 1. g%5 
and the /alpirate. He adds, 3. That ye 
and 2 are properly two nafal confonants, 
the 7 founding like a b paffed through 
the nofe, and whe x like ad pronounced’ 
through the nole, 2. That among the : 
confonants fome are weak, others ftrong; 
their difference confifting in this, thatthe 
former are preceded by a finall emiffion 
of the voice, that foftens them, which the 
Jatter have not; the weak are 5, ¢, d, gy 
5 Az yj 5 
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#,j3 the ftrong are p, f, kh, t, fy ch: 

hence we may conclude that the excefs of 

confonants in one language above another 
only é¢onfilts in this, that there are more 
modifications of found eftablifhed in the 
one than in the other. For aj] men hav- 
ing the fame organs, may form the faine 

Modifications ; fo that it is entirely owing 

to cuftom, nothing to nature, that the 

Englith have not the 3 of the Greeks, 

the y and py of the Hebrews, the ch of 

the Germans, the gz of the French, the 
1 of the Italians, and the // of the Welch. 
Alfo that the Chinefe have no 7, the Iro- 
quois no labial confonants, the Hurons 
abundance of alpirates, and the Arabs 
and Georgians abundance of double con- 
fonants. Laftly, to find all the confo- 
nants that may be formed in any lan- 
guage, there needs nothing but to obferve 
all the modifications that the founds of 

{peech will admit of, by which we fhail 

have ali the confonants praéticable. 

CONSORT, or ConcerT, in mufic. See 
the article CONCERT. 

Queen-CONSORT is faid in, contradiftine- 

_, tion toa fovereign princels, or queen in- 

~ -vefied with fupreme authority, See the 
article QUEEN. 

“CONSPIRACY, in law, fignifies an agree- 

men between two or more, fallely to in- 

di&, or procure to be indi&ed, an inno- 

cent perion of felony. 

‘The punithment of a confpiracy upon an 

indiétment of felony at the king’s fuit, 

aceon our old Jaw, was, that the 
parties attainted fhail lole their frank law, 

whereby they become difabled to be im- 

panneled on juries, or to give evidence in 

3 that their lands, goods, and chat- 

al} be feiged into the king’s hands, 

heir bodies committed to prifon, At 
lis day, fine and imprifonment is ufual- 

"Vy infliéted, where one istound guilty on 
an indi€iment for eonfpiracy. 

A confpiracy to maintain fuits and quar- 
gels, of vidiuailers to fell their vigtuals at 
 @@ertain price, and of Jabourers and arti- 

ficers to raife their wages, is alfo punifh- 

‘able by ftatute. 

CONSPIRATORS are, by ftatute, defined 
to be fuch as bind themfelves by oath, co- 
venant, or other alliance, to affift one an- 
ather, falfely and malicioufly to indict 

tfons, or falfely to maintain pleas. 
ikewife thole that retain men in the 
rountryjes with liveries or fees, in order to 
their malicious enterprifes, which 

extends as well to the takers as the givers, 

‘and to Rewaits and bailiffs of lords, who, 


~ 
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by their office or power, take upon them 
to maintain quarrels, 
Confpirators in treafon are thofe that plot 
againft the king and government. 


CONSPIRING powers, in mechanics, 


thofe aéting in directions not oppolite, 
See the article Power. 


CONSTABLE. Lord high conftable, an 


antient officer of the crowns both of Eng- 
land and France, whofe authority was fo 
very extenfive, that the office has been 
Jaid afide in both kingdoms, except up- 
on particular occafions, fuch as the king’s 
coronations ‘The conftable of France 
had his perfon privileged, and, during 
the king’s minority, was named next to 
the princes of the blood. The army obey - 
ed him next the king: he managed all 
that belonged to war, either for punifh- 
ment of delinquents, diftribution of boa- 
ty, furrender of places, @c. The jurif- 
diétion and funétions of this office are 
now in the marefchals of France, 
The function of the conftable of England 
confitted in the care of the conimon peace 
of the land, in deeds of arms and matters 
of war, By a law of Richard II. the 
conftable of England has the determina- 
tion of things concerning wars and bla- 
zonry of arms, which cannot be difcuffed 
by the commondaw. The firft conftable 
was created by the Conqueror: the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth of 
Henry VIII. when it was laid afide, as 
being fo powerful as to become troubles 
fome to the king. We have alfo confta- 
bles denominated from particular places, 
as corftable of the Tower, of. Dover- 
cafile, of Windfor-caftie, of the caftle of 
of Caernarvon, and many other of the 
cafiles of Wales, whofe office is the fame 
with that of the caflellani, or governors 
of caftles. 
From the lord high conftable are derived 
thofe inferior ones, fince called the cons 
{tables of hundreds or franchifes, wha 
were firft ordained in the thirteenth of 
Edward I, by the flatute of Winchefler, 
which, for the converfation of peace and 
view of armour, appointed that two con- 
ftables fhould be chofen in every hundred, 
Thefe are what we now call high- 
confiables, on account that the increafe 
of people and cffences has made it necef- 
fary to appoint others under thefe, in 
every town, called petty-conftables, who 
are of the like nature, though of inferior 
authority tothe other. The high -conftable 
over the whole hundred is ufually cholen 
and {worn into his office by the hacen 
the 
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the peace, in their feffions: and as to 
petty-conftables in towns, villages, &c, 
the right of choofing them belongs to the 
court leet, though they may be eleéted 
by the parifhioners. They are appointed 
yearly, and ought to be men of honefty, 
knowledge and ability ; and if they re- 
fufe to ferve, or do not perform their 
duty, they may be bound over to the fef- 
fions, and there indifted and fined. Any 
conftable, without a warrant from a ju(- 
tice, may take into his cuftody any per- 
fons that he fees committing felony, or 
breaking the peace; but if it be out of 
his fight, as where a perfon is feized 
by another, he cannot do it without a 
warrant, 

CONSTANCE, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, fituated on the weftern fhore of a 
lake, to which it gives name, in 9° 12/ 
eat long. and 47° 37/ north latitude. 

It is the fee of a bifhop, who is a prince 
of the german empire. 


CONSTANT, in general, an appellation . 


given to things which remain in the fame 
ftate, without changing their nature or 
circumftances: thus we fay, conftant 
quantities, conftant winds, &c. See the 
article QUANTITY, WiND, &c. 
CONSTANTINA, the capital of a pro- 
vince of the fame name, in the kingdom 
of Algiers, in Africa: eaft longitude 7°, 
and north latitude 35° 30’. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, the metropolis of 
the turkith empire, called by the Turks 
themfelves Stamboul, and by many Eu- 
ropeans the Port, being one of the beft 
harbours in Europe: eaft long. 29° 157, 
and north lat. 41° 30’. 
It is built on the weftern fhore of the Bof- 
phorus, in the form of a triangle; the 
feraglio, or palace, occupying that angle 
which runs out between the Propontisand 
harbour ;: and underneath the palace are 
the gardens, which extend to the water-fide, 
CONSTAT, in law, a certificate, that the 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the ex- 
chequer grant at the requeft of any per- 
fon who intends to plead or move in that 
court, for the difcharge of any thing. A 
conftat is fuperior to an ordinary certifi- 
cate, becaufe it contains nothing but what 
is evident on record. 
CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, a fyf- 
tem of fevera} ftars that are feen in the 
heavens, near to one another. Aftrono- 
mers not only mark out the ftars, but, 
that they may better bring them into or- 
der, they diftinguifh them by their fitua- 
tion and pofition in refpect to each other; 
and therefore they diffribute them into 


afterifms, or conftellations, allowing f- 
veral ftars to make up one conftellation = 
and for the better diftinguifhing and ob- 
ferving them, they reduce the conftella- 
tions to the forms of animals, as men, 
bulls, bears, &c, or to the images of fome 
things known, as of a crown, a harp, a 
balance, &c. or give them the names of 
thofe, whole memories, in confideration 
of fome notable exploit, they hada mind 
to tranfmit to future ages, The venerable 
Bede, indeed, out of a vain zeal, inftead 
of the names and figures of the twelve 
conftellations, or figns of the zodiac, fub- 
ftituted thofe of the twelve apoftles; Ju- 
lius Schillerius, in 1627, completed the 
reformation, and gave {cripture-names 
to all the conitellations in the heavens, 
But as thefe innovations could ferve no 
purpofe, but that of introducing quarrels 
into aftronomy, the old conttellations are 
ftill retained, both becaufe better could 
not be fubitituted, and likewife to keep up 
the greater correfpondence and uniformi- 
ty between the old aftronomy,and the new. 
The divifion of the ftars by images and 


' figures is of great antiquity, and feems: 


to be as old as aftronomy itlelf; for in the 
moft antient book of Job, orion, arctu- 
rus, and the pleiades are mentioned ; and 
we meet with the names of many of the 
conitellations in the writings of the firft ~ 
poets Homer and Heliod. : 
‘The antients, in their divifion of the firs _ 
mament, took in only fo much as came 
under their notice, diftributing it into 
forty-eight conttellations; but the mo- 
dern aftionomers comprehend the whole 
ftarry firmament, dividing it into three — 
regions: 1. The zodiac, or that portion 
of the heavens in which the planets would. 
appear to move, to an eye placed in the. 
fun: the breadth of this {pace depends on 
the inclination of the orbits, in which the 
planets move, to one another; and in- 
cludes twelve conftellations, commaniy 
called the figns of the zodiac, viz. aries, 
taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, vingo, li- 
bra, {corpio, fagittarius, capricornus, 
aquarius, and pilces. 2, All that regi- 
on of the heavens.that lies on the north 
fide of the zodiac, which contains twenty~ 
one conttellations, namely the urfa minor 
and major, draco, cepheus, bootes, co~ 
rona {cptentrionalis, hercules, lyra, cyg- 
nus, Cafliopeia, perfeus, andromeda, trian~ 
guium, auriga, pegaius, equuleus, del- 
phinus, fagitta, aquila, ferpentarius, and 
ferpens ; to which were added afterwards 
two others, v7. that of antinous, which: 
was made of the ftars not included in 
any 
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Any image, near the eagle; and be- 
renice’s hair, confifting of ftars which 
are near the lion’s tail. 3. That region 
on the fouthern fide of the zodiac, which 
contains fifteen conftellations, known to 
the antients, viz. cetus, the eridanus, 
lepus, orion, canis major, canis minor, 
argo, hydra, crater, corvus, centaurus, 
Jupus, ara, corona meridionalis, and pif- 
cis auftralis: to thefe are lately added 
twelve more conftellations, which are not 
to be feen by us, who inhabit the northern 
regions, becaufe of the convexity of the 
earth, but in the fouthern parts they.are 
_ very confpicuous; thefe are the phoenix, 
gtus, pavo, indus, avis paradifi, trian- 
gulum auftrale, mulca, chameleon, pif- 
cis volans, toucan, hydrus, xiphias, The 
galaxy, or milky-way, 1s alfo to be rec- 
_koned among the conftellations, See 
each conftellation, and the number of 
ftars it contains, under its proper head, 
ARIES, TAuRUS, &c. 
Without the compafs of thefe conftella- 
tions there are feveral ftars which cannot 
be reduced to any of the forms mention- 
ed, and thefe by the antients are called 
informes or fporades, out of which fome 


Clement XI. which begins with the word 
Unigenitus, See the article BuLL. 


Apoftolical CONSTITUTIONS, a collection 


of regulations attributed to the apoftles, 
and fuppofed to have been colleéted by St. 
Clement, whofe name they likewife bear, 
It is the general opinion, however, that 
they are {fpurious, and that St. Clement 
had no hand in them. They appeared 
firft in the IVth age, but have been much 
changed and corrupted fince that time. 
‘They are divided into eight books, con- 
filing of a great number of rules and pre- 
cepts, relating to the duties of chriftians, 
and particularly the ceremonies and dilei- 
pline of the church, Mr. Whifton, in 
oppofition to the general opinion, afferts 
them to be a part of the facred writings, 
diétated by the apoftles intheir meetings, 
and wrote down from their own mouth by © 
St. Clement, and intended as a fupple- 
ment to the New Teftament, or rather © 
as a fyltem of chriftian faith and polity. 
The reafon why the conftitutions are fuf- 
{pected by the orthodox, and, perhaps, 
the reafon alfo why their genuinenefs is 
defended by Mr, Whilton, is, that they 
feem to favour arianifm. ‘ 


great aftronomers have made new con- CoNnsTiTution, in a phyfical fenfe, is 


fellations, as Charles’s heart, and Sobief- 
ki’s thield. See the articles INFoRMIs 

. and SPORADES. 

CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hard- 
nefs of the belly, with great coftivenels. 
Riding poft, eating medlars, quinces, @c. 
and {feveral preparations of milk, confti- 
pate the belly + and moft perfons of a hot 
dry conftitution are, afflicted with a con- 
ftipation ; the proper remedy for which 
is a clyfter and lenient cathartics; but 
when thefe fail, other medicines of a more 

owerful nature muft be adminiftered. 

CONSTITUENT part, in phyfology, 
an effential part in the compofition of any 
thing, differing little from what is other- 
wile called element or principle. See the 
articles ELEMENT and PRINCIPLE. 

CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, 
fignifies the form of government eltablifh- 
ed in any country or kingdom. 

CONSTITUTION allo denotes an ordinance, 
decifion, regulation, or law, made by 
authority of any {uperior, ecclefiaftical or 
civil. The conftitutions of the roman em- 
perors make a part of the civil law, and 
the conititutions of the church make a 
pert of the canon law. See the articles 
CIVIL LAW and CANON Law. 

CoONsTITUTION, by way of eminence, is 
an appellation given to that bull of pope 


that particular dilpofition of the human — 
body, which refults from the properties — 
and mutual aétions of the folids and fluids, 
and which renders them capable of exer- 
cifing the funétions proper and conforma- 


able to nature. An equal conftitution is 


that wherein the four humours, blood, 
phlegm, bile, and melancholy, are mixed 
in a due proportion ; and according as 
one or other of thefe predominates, the — 
conflitution is denominated fanguine, 
phlegmatic, bilious, or melancholy and 
atrabilions, See TEMPERAMENT. 


CONSTRICTION, the binding or draw- 


ing the parts of a thing’clofe together. 


CONSTRICTOR, an appellation given — 


to feveral muleles on account of their 
conltringing or clofing fome of the ori- | 
fices of the body. ‘Thus, 


CONSTRICTOR LABIORUM, called alfo 


orbicularis, becaufe its fibres are of an 
arched figure, is a’ mufele which confti, , 
tutes the very fubltance of the lips, and 
draws them up as in kifling ; whence it 
is alio called bafator and ofculatorius. 


CoNnsTRICTOR Nasi, a muicle arifing 
‘above the dentes incijores of the upper 


jaw, and terminating in the ale of the’ 
nofe. It is but fingle, though Santorini 
will have it that itis double, and is not | 
orbicular in human febjetts as in many 


of 


CON 
ef the quadrupeds. Properly fpeaking, 
indeed, there is in the human frame no 
fuch mufcle as the conftriétor orbicu- 
laris of beafts, but this ferves fome de- 
‘gree in its office, The ule is to draw the 
ale downwards, and at the fame time to 
draw the upper lip downwards, in which 
aétion it is very much affifted by the con- 
ftrigtor of the lips. 
CONSTRUCTION, in geometry, is the 
drawing fuch lines, fuch a figure, &c. 
as are previoufly neceflary for the making 
any demonftration appear more plain and 
undeniable. 
CONSTRUCTION of equations, in algebra, 
the method of drawing a geometrical 
figure whofe properties fhall expre(fs the 
given equation, in order to demonftrate 
the truth of it geometrically. 
@onftruétion of fimple equations is pers 
formed by refolving the frations to which 
the unknown quantity is equal, into pro- 


portional parts. Thus if 7 aia then 


it will be as 8: d::a:x. Whence x 
will be determined by the method of 
finding a fourth proportional. Suppofe 


aD firft find 
r—s 

2 mean proportional between a@ and ‘b, 

which fuppofe to be p, alfo another mean 

proportional between m and 2, which fup- 

pole to be g, then the equation will ftand 


thus 22499», Which may be con- 
r—s 
‘firu&ted in the following manner. Let 
the bafe A B (plate L. fig. r. n°. 1.) of 
the right angled triangles AP B be made 
equal to g, and the perpendicular A P 
equal to p; then will PB? be equal 
pp+¢q, which according to the equation 
isto be divided by r—s. Therefore it 
will be as r—s: PB (=4/pp+-9q) «: PB 
to a third proportional, which will give 
x required. 


the equation to be 


CONSTRUCTION of quadratic equations, In 


order to render the conftrudtion of quad- 
ratic equations more eafy to be under- 
food, it is negeffary to fhew the nature 
of curves of the fecond order, which are 
made ufe of in conftruéting equations of 
this kind. Seethearticle Curve. 
The general equation exprefling the na- 
ture of the lines of the fecond order, hav- 
ing all its terms and coefficients, will be 
in this form. 

VW baxyt cx 

‘+ byt+dx t ==6 

me ik. 
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Where a,%, ¢, d, e reprefent any giveri 
quantities with their proper figns prefixed. 
tothem. Ifa quadratic equation is given, - 
asy*-+py+q=0, and by comparing it 
with the preceding, you take the quan- 
fities a, b, c, d, e, and x fuch, thatax 4. 
b=p, andcx*+dx+e=q, then will 
the values of y in the firft equation be 
equal to the values of it in the fecond 5 
and if the locus be defcribed according 
to the firft equation, the two values of 
the ordinate, when ax+=p and cx? 4. 
dx-+-e=q, will be the two roots of the 
equation 77+ py+g=0. SeeLocus, 
And as four of the given quantities 2, 4, 
c, d, emay be taken at pleafure, and the 
fifth with the abfciffe determined fo, that | 
ax-+b may be ftill equal to p, and ¢x?4- 
dx-- eq; hence there are innumerable 
ways of conftruéting the fame equation. 
But thefe loci are to be preferred which 
are defcribed moft eafilys and therefore 
the circle of all conic feétions is to-be 
preferred for the refolution of quadratic 
equations, 
Let AB (bid. n®. 2,) be perpendicu- 
lar to AE, and upon AB defcribe the 
femicircle BMMA. If AP be fup- 
pofed equal to x, A B=a, and PM=y, 
then making MR MR perpendiculars to 
the diameter AB, ince ARx RB— 
R M*, and AR=—y, RB=a—y, RM 
=x, it follows that a—yxyox*, and 
jy? —ay+x?=o,. And if an equation 
y’—py+q=0 be propofed to be refolv- 
ed, iisroots will be the ordinates to the 
circle, PM and P M, to its tangent AE, 
if exp, and x«*=q: becaufe then the 
equation of the circle y7—ay +x? 
will be changed into the propofed equa 
tion y*—py+g=0.. : 
We have therefore this confruétion for 
finding the roots of the quadratic equation 
y—prt+q—o, tkeA B=p, andon AB 
defcribe a femicircle: then raife A E per- 
pendicular to AB, and on it take AP 
= 4/4, that is; a mean proportional be- 
tween x and g (by 13 el. 6) then draw 
PM parallel to AB, meeting the femi- 
circle in MM and the lines PM, PM 
fhali be the roots of the propofed equa- 
tions, . . 

It appears from the conftruétion that if 


gti orv g=tP, then AP=EAB, f 


and the ordinate PN touches the curve 
in N, the two roots PM, PM in that 
cafe becoming equal to one another and 
to PN. If AP be taken greater than 
% AB, that is, when the v ¢ is greater 

than 
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than f p, or g greater than } J, the ordi- 
nates do not meet thecircle, and the roots 
of the equation become imaginary. 

The roots of the fame equation may be 
otherwife thus determined. Take AB 
=V/9, (ibid. n°.3.) and raife BD perpen- 
dicularto AB; from A asa center with 
a radius equal to } p defcribe a circle 
meeting B Din C, then the two roots of 
the equation y*—~py+qg—=o0 fhall be AC 
-+- CB, and A C—CB. For thefe roots 
are tpt /tp'—q and tp—V/ i p*—9 ; 
and AC=ipCB=/AC?—CB?* 
= 4/ 4p* — 4g, and confequently thefe 
rootsare AC + BC. The roots of the 
equation y*-+-p y+q—0 are—-AC+C B, 
- ‘The roots of the equation y?—p y—g—=0 
are determined by this conftruétion. 
Take AB=3p, BC= 4, (ibid. n°. 4.) 
draw AC, and the two roots fhall be A B 
EAC. If the fecond term is pofitive, then 
the roots fhallbe — AB AC. And 
all quadratic equations being reducible to 
thefe four forms, 
Ie pI + T=O 
J, +py-qG=0 
J —py—q=o 
JT VSS 
it follows that they may all be conftru&- 
ed by this and the foregoing method. 


Construction of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, The roots of any equation 
may be determined by the interfections 
of a ftraight line with a curve of the fame’ 
dimenfions as the equation, or by the in- 
terfeétions of any two curvess whofe in- 
dices multiplied by each other, give a 
produét equal to the index of the pro- 
PEey equation. Thus the roots of a 
iquadratic equation may be determined 

by the interfections of two conic fections ; 

for the equation by which the ordinates 
from the four points in which thefe conic 
fe&tions may cut one another can be de- 
termined, will arife to four dimenfions : 
and the conic feétions may be aflumed in 
fuch a manner, as to make this equation 
coincide with any propdfed biquadratic : 
fo that the ordinates from thele four in- 
terfegtions, will be equal to the roots of 
the propofed biquadratic, If one of the 
interfeétions of the conic feGtion falls up- 
on the axis, then one of the ordinates 
vanifhes, and the equation by which thefe 
ordinates are determined will then be of 
three dimenfions only, or a cubic, to 
which any propofed cubic equation may 
be accommodated. So that the three re» 
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maining ordinates will be the three root¢ 
of that propofed cubic. 

Thofe conic feétions ought to be pre- 
ferred for this purpofe that are moft eafily 
defcribed. They muft not, however, be 
both circles; for their interfeGtions are on- 
ly two, and can ferve only for the refo- 
lution of quadratic equations. Yet the 
circle ought to be, one, as being moft 
eafily defcribed, and the parabola 1s coms 
mooly affumed for the other. Their in- 
terfections are determined in the follow- 
ing manner. Let A P E be the common 
apollonian parabola, (ibid. n®. 5.) Take 
on its axis the line A B = half of its pa- 
rameter, Let C be any point in the 
plane of the parabola, and from it, as a | 
center, defcribe with any radius CP a 
circle meeting the parabola in P. Let 
PM, CD be perpendiculars on the axis 
in M and D, and let C N parallel to the 
axismeet PMin N. ‘Then will always 
C P*—C N* + NP? (by gy of Euclid, | 
book J.), Put CP = a, the parameter 
of the parabola = 4, AD =e, DC =, | 
AM=x, PM=y....Then CN? J 


x + 02, NP? —y pide: and Pa J? 4. 
7 


2) 
J+d*=a*. Thatisx*tecetec? | 
ty? 2dyt+d*= a. But from the 
nature of the parabola, y*=6 x, and x? 
4 


2 


for x * and x, it will be +92 


; fubftituting therefore thefe values 


= 2dy+e*4+d*—a*=0. Or multi- 
plying by 57, yttabct bxyttod 


be xp+c7+4+d* —d*xb*—0, Which may 
reprefent any biquadratic equation that 
wants the fecond term ; fince fuch values 
may be found for a, 6, c, and d, by com- 
paring this with any propofed biquadra- 
tic as to make them coincide. And 
then the ordinates from the points P, P, 
P, P, on the axis, will be equal to the 
roots of that propofed biquadratic; and 
this may be done though the parameter of 
the parabola, viz, b, be given: that is, 
if you have a parabola already made or 
given, by it alone you may refolve all 
biquadratic equations, and you will only 
need to vary the center of your circle and 
its radius. 
If the circle defcribed from the cen= 
ter (ibid. n°, 6,) pafs through the ver- 
tex A, then CP*=CA?2=CD*4 
A D?, thatis @ * 2d? -+e*; and the lat 
term 
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term of the biquadratic (¢? + d2—a*) 
will vanith ; therefore dividing the reft 
by y, there arifes the cubicy? % + 2b¢ 
+b6* xyt2db*0, 

Let the cubic equation propofed to be re- 
folved be y 3 & py ro, : Compare 
the terms of thefé two equations and you 
will have 26c¢+6* =+p, ands-2d 


“t+ 


b 2 ce rT, or = To ol and d= 
; 2 2b 


From which you have this con- 


eae 
eye Pi 


ftrustion of the cubic y 4% = pystr=o, 
by means of any given parabola APE, 
Vrom the point B, take in the axis (for- 
ward if the equation has—f, but back- 
wards if p is pofitive) the line BD = 


i then raife the perpendicular D C= 
2b , 


aco and from C defcribe-a circle paffing 
2 


through the vertex A, meeting the para- 
bola in P; fo fhall the ordinate PM be 
one of the roots of the cubic y3 * = py 
r=o. ‘The ordinates that ftand on the 
fame fide of the axis with the center C, 
are negative or affirmative, according as 
the lait term r is negative or affirmative; 
and thofé ordinates have always contrary 
figns that ftand on different fides of the 
axis. The roots are found of the fame 
value; only they ‘have contrary figns 
when r is pofitive, to what they have 
when it is negative, the fecond term of 
the equation being wanting. 

We have now fhewn how the roots of 
cubic and biquadratic equations may be 
conftrugied by the parabola and circle ; 
but whofoever is curious to know how 
other conic feétions may be determined, 
by whofe interfeétions the fame roots may 
be difcovered, is defired to confult. Mr. 
Maclaurin’s Algebra, Renatus Slufius in 
Mefolabium, De la Hire’s Conftruétion 
des equations Analytiques, Sir Ilaac 
Newton at the end of his Algebra, Dr. 
Halley's Conftruction of cubic and bi- 
quadrati¢ equations, Mr. Colfon’s in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions, and De |’Hof- 
pital’s Traité Andlytique des Sections 
Coniques. 


/}ConsTRUCTION, in grammar, the con- 


he&ting the words of a fentence accord- 

ing to the rules of the language, 

Conliruétion is either fimple or figura- 

tive, according as the parts of the dif- 

courfe are placed in their natural order ; 

or recede from that fimplicity, when fhort- 
You, I, 


{ 737-4. 


er and more elegant expreffions are ufed 
than the nature affords. 


The conftruétion of words, called fyntax, ° 


is diftinguifhed into two parts, concord 
and regimen. See SYNTAX, CONCORD, 
and REGIMEN. 


CONSUALIA, in roman antiquity, a felti- 


val inftituted by Romulus, who at the 
time of the rape of the Sabine virgins 
found an altar under ground dedicated 
to the god Confus, that is Neptune. 
They were introduced with a magnifi- 
cent cavalcade, and during the celebra- 
tion, the horfes and afles were crowned 
with flowers, and a mule was facrificed to 
that god, 

Servius fays the confualia fell on the r3th 
of Auguft. Plutarch places them on the 
18th, and the old roman calendar on the 
axit of that month. 


CONSUBSTANTIAL, among divines, 


a term denoting fomething of the fame 
fubftance with another. Thus the ortho- 
dox believe the fon of God to be confub- 
ftantial with the father. The word 
omoszcsos, confubftantial, was firft adopted 
by the fathers of the councils of Antioch 
and Nice, to exprefs the orthodox doc- 
trine more precifely, and to ferve as a 
barrier and precaution againft the errors 
and fubtilties of the Arians, who : 


every thing except the canfubftantiality. of 
CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the 


Jutheran church with regard to the man- 
ner of the change made in the bread and 
wine in the eucharift, 


. The divines of that profeffion maintain, 


that after confecration, the body and 
blood of our Saviour are fubftantially 
prefent, together with the fubltance of 
the bread and wine which is called con- 
fubftantiation or impanation. See the ar- 
ticles LUTHERANS and IMPANATION, 


CONSUETUDINIBUS and sErviTit1s, 


in law, is a writ which lies againit a te- 
nant that deforces a lord of the rent and 
fervice due. . 


CONSUL, the chief magiftrate of the roman 
commonwealth. .They were twoin num- — 


ber, .chofen every year in the campus 
maitius, by the people affembled in the 
comitia centuriata. In the firft times of 
the commonwealth, no man could pre- 
tend to this dignity, but fuch as were of 
a patrician family ; but afterwards the 


people obtained, that one of the confuls 


fhould-be cholen from among them, A 
conful was commonly cholen at 43 years 
of age, but this was not always obierved : 
befides, it was requiite he fhould have 

Ses ie exesciled 
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exercifed other offices, as that of queftor, 
zdile and pretor: and yet this condition 
was no better obférved than the firft ; 
for Pompey had never been pretor nor 
queftor when he obtained the confulhiip, 
‘Their authority and power was of very 
great extent, fo long as the common- 
wealth inbfiited. They were the head 
of the fenate: they commanded the ar- 
mies, and were {upreme judges of the dif- 
ferences between the citizens; but as 
they had made fome abufe of this power, 
it was allowed’by the valerian law for the 
party aggrieved to appeal from their tri- 
bunal to the people, efpecially in cafes 
where the life of a citizen was concerned, 
Under the emperors, conful was little 
more than an hononrable title, and at 
lat it became abfolutely extin& in the 
time of Juftinian. From the eftablifs- 
ment of the republic to the confulate of 
Bafil, that is, from the year of Rome 
244, to the year of Rome 1294, the years 
were accounted by the confuls ; but after 
that period, the time was computed by 
the years of the emperors reigns and the 
indiétions. , 

‘Yn the middle age, we find the word con- 
ful ufed for comes,. and proconful or vi- 
conful, for vifcount, as is obferved by 
Spelman and De Marca. See the article 
Counr. 

€Onsut, at prefent, is an officer eftablith- 
ed by virtue of a commiffion from the 
king and other princes, in all foreign 
countri¢s of any confiderable trade, to 
facilitate and difpatch bufinefs, and pio- 
tect the merchants of the nation. ‘The 
confuls are to keep up a correfpondence 
with the minifters of England refiding in 
the courts whereon their confalate de- 
pends, They are to fupport the com- 
merce and the intereft of the nation ; to 
difpofe of the fanis given and the pre- 
fents made to the lords and principals of 
plates, to obtain their proteétion, and 
prevent the infults.of the natives on the 
merchants of the nation. 

By the treaty of Utrecht between Great 
Britain and Spain, the conful refiding in 
the king of Spain’s dominions flail take 
imventories of the eftates of the Englith 
- dying inteftate in Spain ; and thefe eltates 
fhall be intrufted with two or three mer- 
chants, for the fecurity and benefit of the 
proprietors and creditors. 

The ftatute of 9-Geo. HM. enacts, that it 
fiall be lawful {or perfons pens by 
the confuls at the ports of Cadiz and 
§t. Mary’sin Spain, with the majority of 
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the britith factors and merchants there, 
to receive from all britifh and irith fhips 
trading there, any fums of money not 
exceeding one rial plate per ducat on the 
freight of goods and merchandize there 
imported, and gn all tonnage goods not 
exceeding two rial plates per ton, and all 
their bills of lading fhall f{pecity to pay 
the fame under denomination of contri- 
bution, And all britifh and irifh com- 
manders trading to the faid ports, and 
delivering there, fhall, within ten days 
after their arrival, deliver. a manifefto 
upon oath, fpecifying the particulars of 
the cargo, and to whom configned 3 which 
oath is to be adminiftered by the conful, 

or whom he fhall appoint, and the clear- 
ances outwards detained by him till pay- 
ment of the money is made; and any 
departing, without his clearances, the 
conful, on fuch ,matter’s rewrn to any 
port in the king’s dominions, may have 
an action at law againft him for the faid 
money. All monies railed to be applied 
to the relief of fhipwrecked mariners or 
other diftreffed perfons his majefty’s fub- 
jets, and other charitable ules, are ap- 
pointed by the conful, 


CONSULs in France, are judges eleCted - 


among merchants in-perts and trading 
towns, to terminate, gratis and on the 
fpot, fuch differences as may arife relat- 
ing to merchandizes, bills of exchange, 
and other articles of commerce, ‘The 
qualifications. neceffary for obtaining the 
confulfhip at Paris, and in feveral other 
places, are, x, To have been, or to be 
a€tually a merchant. 2. To bea native 
of the kingdom, 3.-’'To be an inhabi- 
tant of that city, 4. To be of an un- 
blemifhed chara¢ter, ; 4 


CONSULAR, fomething belonging to a 


conful, See the article CoNsuL. 


CONSULTATION, in law, a writ by 


which a caufe being removed from the 
{piritual court to the king’s court, is re- 
turned thither again; and the reafon is, 
that if the judges of the king’s court, by 
comparing the libel with the iuggeition of 
the party, find the fuggeftion falfe or not 
proved, and on that account the caufe to 
be wrongfully called from the ecclefiafti- 
cal court, then upon this confultation or 
deliberation they decree it to be returned. 
This writ is in the nature of a proce- 
dendo; yet properly a confultation ought 
not to be granted, only in cafe where a 
perfon cannot recover at the common 
law. In, caufes of which the-ecclefafti- 
eal and fpiritual courts have iopiia"> 
je 
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and they are not mixed with any tempo- 
ral thing; if fuggeftion is made for a 
prohibition, a confultation fhall be award- 
ed. See the article PROHIBITION. 
CONSUMMATION, the end or comple- 
tion of a work, Thus we fay, the con- 
fummation of all things, meaning the 
world. 
Lonfummation of marriage, the laft a& 
of marriage which makes its accomplifh- 
ment, or the moft intimate union be- 
tween the married pair, 
CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word 
of very extenfive fignification, implies all 
diforders that bring any decay or walte 
upon the conftitution. 
Phyficians divide it into feveral kinds, 
according to the variety of its caules, as 
univerfal or fcorbutic confumption, where 
it arifes from a cacochymia or fcorbutic 
habit ; and pulmonic confumption, where 
it arifes from fome caufe in the lungs, 
properly called a phthifis. See the articles 
. Scurvy and PHTHIsIs. 
A confumption may either ‘be-hereditary, 
natural, or accidental. In the firft cafe, 
ithe taint is originally fixed in the confti- 
tution of the embryo, and interwoven 
with its firft principles of life. A natu- 
ral confumption may proceed from the 
ftraitnefs of the thorax, or a particular 
ill formation in fome of the principal 
vifcera; and the laft {pecies, called alfo 
fymptomatic confumptions, derive their 
origin, or in fome fort depend upon va- 
rious diftempers; as, 1. A confump- 
tion arifing from a gonorrheea, or a fluor 
albus, if it be confirmed, and hath been 
of a long flanding, is very difficult to 
cure: if it be recent, the running is to 
be ftopped with gveat caution; and the 
he&tical heats, if any, are tobe allayed 
by means of a milk diet, or the chaly- 
beate mineral waters, 2. A confump- 
tion from abfcefles and ulcers, in which 
cafe the ulcer muft be feafonably healed 
with the ufe of internals as well as ex- 
ternals ; internal balfamics mutt be pre- 
{cribed, and the greateft care taken after 
the cure of the ulcer, Jeft a pulmonary 
confumption fhould follow, wherefore 
iffues are to be made, and rhe ufe of bal- 
famics continued, with a milk diet and 
mineral waters. 3. A confumption from 
giving fuck. The infant is to be wean- 
ed in time, and the nurfe to ufe a diet 
that yields good nourifhment; and if a 
hectic difpofition requires it, a milk diet 
and chalybeate waters. 4. A {crophu- 


tous confumption, which is known by 
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the glandulous tumours in the éutward- - 


CON 


parts of the body, and from the frequent 
returns of fore eyes and the itch. For 
the-cure, unlefs there is an obftru€tion of 


the liver attended with a dropfy, chaly>— 


beate waters muft be drank a confider- 
able time in fummer, In winter, guihs 
and balfamics muft be taken ; and in the 
{fpring, a diet-drink with millepedes and 
antifcrophulous and pe&oral ingredients. 
Opiates fhould not be given but in cafes 
of necellity. 5. A feorbutic confump- 
tion, the principal diagnoftics of which 
are an eruption of {pots difpofed here and 
there throughout the whole fkin, almoft 
a continual difcharge of a vilcid faline 
pus from the jugular glands, efpecially 


in the morning ; and an exulceration and - 


extenuation of the jaws. The cure of 
this difeafe differs from the general me- 
thod in the following particulars. Opi- 


ates are always noxious: the peétoral, 


medicines fhould be fuch as incide and 
‘cleanfe: they fhould likewife be blended 
with antifcorbutics, as water-crefles, &c. 
and fteel is alfo ufeful, unlefs the difeafe 
is too far advanced. 6. An afthmatic 
‘confumption, for which there is nothing 
‘better than a fine, thin, wholefome air 5 
and when this difeafe proceeds from a 
convulfive afthma, hartfhhorn drops will 
‘be beneficial. 7. A confamption proceed- 
ing from hypochondriac and hyfteric af- 
fections, in which, befides the general 
method of cure, antihyfterics muft be 


\ 


given. 8. A confumption proceeding © 


from the green ficknefs, and a fuppref- 
fion of the menfes, with many others, 
as a confumption from a diarrhoea, a 
dyfentery, a diabetes, a falivation, a drop- 
fy, &c. which have nothing peculiar in 
the manner of their cure but what relates 
to the primary difeafes and a phthifis in 
general. See the articles PHTHISIS, 
DiarRrRvota, DIABETES, Ge, 


CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or 


body is made to touch another, and the 
parts that do thus touch, are called the 


points or places of contaé&t. The con- 


tact of two fpherical bodies, and of a 
tangent with the circumference of a cirs 
cle, is only in one point. 


cating a difeafe from one body to ano- 
ther. In fome difeafes it is only affetied 
by an immediate contact or touch, as the 
venom of the pox 3 in others it\is con- 
veyed by infected cloaths, as the itch ; 
and in others it is tranfmitted through the 
air at a confiderable diftance, by means 

5 Ba ' of 


NTAGION, inphyfic, the communi- | 


CoN 
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of {teams ‘or effluvia expiring from the CONTT, a town of Picardy, in France, 


fick, as in the plague and other peftilen- 
tial diforders, in which cafe the air is faid 

_ to be contagious ; that is, full of conta- 
gious particles, See the articles PLAGUE, 
Poison, &e. si 

_ CONTEMPLATION, an aét of the mind, 
whereby it applies itfelf to confider and 
reflect upon the woiks of God, nature, 
&e. 
Contemplation among myftic divines, is 
defined a fimple, amorous view of God 
as prefent to the foul; and is faid to con- 
fift in acts fo fimple, to direét, fo uniform 
and peaceful, that there is nothing for the 
mind to take hold of whereby to diltin- 
guith it. 

CONTEMPORARY, a perfon or thing 
that exifted in the fame age with another, 
Thus Socrates, Plato, and Ariftophanes 
were contemporaries. 

CONTENEMENT, in our o!d law-books, 
a term of different import ; being fome- 
times. ufed for credit, or countenance ; 
and, at other times, for the maintenance 
proper for each perfon, according to his 
rank and condition in the commonwealth, 

CONTENT, in geometry, the area or 

* quantity of matter or fpace included in 
‘certain bounds. 

‘The content of a tun of round timber is 
43 folid feet. A load. of hewn timber 
contains 50 cubic feet: jn a foot of tim- 
ber are contained 1728 cubic or {quare 
inches ; and as often as 1728 inches are 
contained inva piece of timber, be it round 
or fquare, fo many feet of timber are 
‘contained in the piece. | 

For the contents of cylindrical veffels, 
and veffe!s of other figures, fee the article 
GAUGING, 

CONTENTIOUS jurispicT10N, in law, 
| denotes a court which has power to decide 
differences between contending parties. 
The lords-juttices, judges, &c. have a 
contentious jurifdiétion ; but the lords of 
the treatury, the commiffioners of the 
cuftoms, ©c. have none, being merely 

judges of accounts and traniaGions, 

CONTESSA, a port'town of Turky in 
Europe, in the province of Macedonia, 
fituated on a bay of the Archipelago, 
about 200 miles weft of Conftantinople ¢ 
eaft long. 25°, and north Jat. 41°, 

CONTEXT, among divines and critics, 
that part of {cripture or of a writing that 
precedes and follows the next. See the 
article Texr. 

In order to have the full fenfe of the text, 
the context fhould be regarded. . 


about fifteen miles fouth-weft of Amiens : 
eaft long. 2° 20’, north lat. 499 40’. 

CONTIGNATION, in the antient archj- 
tecture, the art of laying rafters together, 
and particularly flooring, Sce the articles 
FLoor and RAFTERS, 

CONTIGUITY, in geometry, is when. 
the furface of one body touches that of 
another, 

CONTIGUOUS ancLeEs, in geometry, 
are fuch as have one leg common to each 
angle, and are fometimes called adjoin- 
ing angles, in contradi{tingtion to thofe 
produced by continuing their legs through 
the point of contaé, which are called op- 
pofite or vertical angles. See ANGLE. 
The fun of any two contiguous angles, 
is always equal to two right angles. 

CONTINENT, in general, an appeilation 
given to things continued without inter- 
ruption ; in which fen(e we fay, continent 
fever, &c., See the article FEVER. | 

CONTINENT, in geography, a great extent 
of land not interrupted by teas, in con- 
tradiftinétion to ifland, peniniula, &c. 
According to what relations we have of 
the difpofition of the globe from late na- 
vigators, we “may count four continents, 
of which there are but two well known. 
The firft, called the antient continent, 
comprehends Europe, Afia, and Africa. 
The fecond is the new continent, called 
America. The third, which is called 
the northern or arétic continent, compre- 
hends Greenland, the lands of Spitzberg, 
Nova Zembla, and the lands of Jeffo. 
The fourth comprehends New Guinea, 
New Zealand, New Holland, and feveral 
others hitherto little known. Some au- 
thors think the two firft continents are 
in reality only one, imagining the nor- 
thern parts of *Teitary to join with thofe 
of north America. 

CONTINENT caufe of a diftemper, that upon 
which the difeafe depends fo immediate- 
iy, that it continues fo long as that re- 
mains, and no longer, 

CONTINGENT, fomething cafual or un- 
certain, Hence future contingent, in 
logic, denotes a conditional event which 
may or may not happen, according as 
circumftances fall out. The ‘Socinians 
maintain, that God cannot forefee future 
contingents, becaufe depending on the 
free motions of the will of man. 

CONTINGENT is alfo a term of relation for 

~ the quota that fails to any perfon upon a 
divifion. ‘Thus’each prince in Germany, 
in time of war, is to furnth fo many 
bai | met 


ten, fo much money and munition for 
his contingent. 


CONTINGENT USE, in Jaw, is an ufe li- - 


mited in a conveyance of lands which 
may or may not happen to veft, accord- 
ing to the contingency mentioned in the 
Jimitation of the ufe. And a contingent 

- _yemainder, is when an eftate is limited 
to take place ata time to come, onan 
uncertain event. 

CONTINGENT LINE, in dialling, is a line 
that crofles the fubftyle at right angles, 
See SuBpsTyuaR-and DIALLING. 

CONTINGENTs are fometimes ufed by ma- 
thematicians in the fame fenfe as tan- 
gents. See the article TANGENT, 

CONTINUAL cLaim, in law, a claim 
that is made from time to time within 
every year and a day to lands, &c, which 
in fome refpeét one cannot attain with- 
out danger. 

CONTINUANCE, in law, is the conti- 
nuing of a caufe in court by an entry 
made for that purpofe upon the records 
there. 

CONTINUANCE of a writ or adtion, is its 
continuing in force from one term to 
another, where the fheriff has not re- 
turned a former writ iffued out in the 
fame action. With refpe& to continu- 
ances, the court of king’s bench is not to 
enter them on the roll till after iffue or 
demurrer, and them they enter the con- 
tinuance of all on the back, before judg- 
ment, 

CONTINUANDA Assisa, See AssIsa, 

CONTINUANDO, aterm ufed in a fpe- 
cial declaration of trefpafs, where the 
plaintiff would recover damages for feve- 
ral trefpaffes in one and the fame action. 
To avoid multiplicity of fuits, a perfon 
may in one action of trefpafs, recover 
damages for many trefpafles committed, 
by laying the fame to be done with a 
continuando. 

CONTINUANDO PROCEssUM. See the ar- 
ticle PROCESSUM. : 

CONTINUATION of motion. See the ar- 
ticles Motion and PROJECTILE. 

CONTINUATO, in mufic, fignifies, ef- 
pecially in vocal mufic, to continue or 
hold on a found in an equal ftrength or 
manner, or to continue a movement in 
an equal degree of time all the way. 

CONTINUED Fever, a fever attended 
with exacerbations and flight remiffions, 
but no intermiflions. ; 

CONTINUED PROPORTION, in arithme- 
tic, is that where the confequent of the 
firlt ratio is the fame with the antecedent 
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Reg 8S, : 

of the fecond ; as 4: 8::8: 16, in cons 
tradiftin&tion to dilcrete proportion, See 
the article DISCRETE. 


ConTINvED thorough bafs, in mufic, that. 


which continues to play conftantly, both 
during the recitatives, and to fultain the 
chorus. See the article CHorus. 


CONTINUITY, is defined by fome fchool- 


men the immediate cohefion of parts in 
the fame quantum ; by others, a mode 
of body whereby its extremities become 
one; and by others, a ftate of body re- 
fulting from the mutual implication of 
its parts. There are two kinds of con- 
tinuity, mathematical and phyfical. The 
firft is merely imaginary, fince it fuppofes 
real or phyfical parts where there are none. 
Phyfical continuity is that ftate of two or 
more particles, in which their parts are fo 
mutually implicated, as to conflitute one 
uninterrupted quantity or continuum. 
The fchoolmen again divide it into two 
other forts of continuity, as, 1. Homoe 
geneous continuity, that where our fenfes 
cannot perceive the bounds or extremes 
of the parts; and this agrees to air, wa- 
ter, metals, &c. 2. Heterogeneous con- 
tinuity, where the extremities of certain 
parts are indeed perceived by the fenfes, 
yet, atthe /ame time, the parts are ob- 
ferved to be linked clofely to each other, 
either in virtue of their fituation or figure, 
&c, and this is chiefly attributed to the 
bodies of plants and animals. 

In medicine and furgery, wounds, ulcers, 
fraétures, &c. are exprefled by the phrafe 
folutio continui, or folution of conti- 
nuity. 

CONTINUO, in mafic, fignifies the tho- 
rough bais, as baffo continuo is the con- 
tinual or thorough bafs, which is fome- 
times marked in mufic books by the let- 
ters B.C. 

ConTinwvoO is alfo a fpecies of harmony or 
mode, mentioned by Julius Pollux, and 
which, fays Zarlin, anfwers to the per- 
petual burden of our bagpipes, which now 
and then muft be harmonious. 

CONTORSION, in medicine, has many 
fignifications. 1, It denotes the iliac 
paffion, 2. An incomplete diflocation, 
when a bone is in part, but not intirely, 
forced from its articulation. 3. A, dif- 
location of the vertebrz of the back fide- 
ways, or a crookednefs of thefe vertebra, 


And, 4. A diforder of the head, in ~ 


which it is drawn towards one fide, ei- 
ther by a fpafmodic contraction of the 
mulcles on the fame fide, or a palfy of the 
antagonift mulcles on the other. 

a , CON- 


CON 


CONTOUR, in painting, the out-line, or 

that which defines a figure. 
A great part of the skill of the painter 
lies in managing the contours well. Con- 
tour, with the italian painters, fignifies 
the lineaments of the face. 

CON TOURNE, in heraldry, is ufed when 
‘a beaft is reprefented ftanding or running 
with its face to the finifter fide of the ef- 
cutcheon, they being always fuppofed to 
look to the right, if not otherwife ex- 
preffed. . ’ . 

CONTOURNIATED, 2 term among an- 
tiquaries applied to medals, the edges 
of which: appear as if turned in a lathe. 
This fort of work feems to have had its 
origin in Greece, and to have been de- 
figned to perpetuate the memories of 
great men, particularly thofe who had 
bore away the prize at the folemn games. 
Such are thofe remaining of Homer, So- 
Yon, Euclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
feveral athletz. 

CONTRA FORMAM COLLATIONIS, @ 
writ that lies to recover lands which be- 
ing given in perpetual alms to a religious 
houfe, hofpita!, fchool, or the like, have 
been alienated by the governors or ma- 
wagers. p 

CONTRA FORMAM FEOFFAMENTI, is & 
writ which lies for the heir of a perfon 
enfeoffed of lands or tenements, who is 
diftrained by the lord for more fervices 
than are contained in the charter of feoff- 
ment, 

CONTRABAND, in commerce, a prohi- 
bited commodity, or merchandife bought 
or fold, imported or exported, in preju- 
dice to the laws and ordinances of a ftate, 
or the public prohibitions of the fovereign. 
Contraband guods are not only liable to 
confifcation themfelves, but alfo . fubject 
al! other allowed merchandife found with 
them in the fame box, bale or parcel, to- 
gether with the horfes, waggons, &c, 
which condu& them. There are con- 
trabands likewife, which, befides the for- 
feirure of the goods, are attended with 
feveral penalties and difabilities, : 
The principe! goods prohibited to be im- 

sorted into Great Britain, are * alamodes 
and luftrings, except in the port of Lon- 

. don, end by licenfe; * ammunition with- 

out licence from the king ;_ * arms, with- 

out licence from the king ; * beet; bits 
for bridles ; * popifh books ; brandy in 
cafks le(s thay 60 gallons, or in thrps lefs 
than 15 tuns burden; * buttons of all 

forts; printed, painted, ftained or dyed 
~ galicoes; cards for wool, and playing 
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cards; * cattle ; chocolate ready made 
or cocoa pafte; cinnamon, without li- 
cence, except from India; ™ woolen 
cloths ; cloves, without licence, excep 
from India; * cheefe and butter from 
Ireland; dice; eaft-india, perfia, and 
china wrought filks, bengals, fluffs mixed 
with filk, or herba, except into the port 
of London, and under fpecial regula- 
tions ;_fifh of all forts taken by foreign- 
ers, and imported in foreign fhips, ex-| 
cept ftock-fith, live eels, fturgeon, botarga| 
or cavier, and anchovies; * fringes of 
filk or thread ; gold or filver thread, lace, 
fringe, or other works made thereof ; 
* malt from beyond fea; * mutton ; falt. 
in fhips under twenty tun or not in bulk ; | 
* fheep ; filk embroidered, raw, and mo<| 
hair yarn, of the produé& or manufa&ure | 
of Afia, from any ports or places on the 
Streights or Levant feas, except fuch as 
are within the dominions of the grand 
fignior; thrown filk, except from Italy, 
Naples, or Sicily ; twined filk 5; *wrought 
filk mixed with gold, filver, or other 
materials; * fwine; tea, except from the © 
place of its growth; all tobacco-flalks 
and ftems ; all tobacco, wine, brandy, | 
eaft-india or other commodities, other | 
than the growth or manufaéture of the 
ifle of Man, prohibited to be brought 
from thence into Great Britain or Jre- 
Jand, on any pretence whatfoever ; * uten- 
fils of war, without licence from the king ; 
* cut whalebone ; wire of iron or lattin 
for wool ; cards and all iron wire fmaller 
than fine and fuperfine, and all wares 
made of iron wire, : 
Goods prohibited to be exported, are 
boxes, cafes or dial-plates for clocks and 
watches without the movement and ma- 
kers names ; bullion, without proper cer- 
tificates, oaths, &c. frames for ftockings ; 
raw hides; unwrought horns; metal not 
of britifh ore, except copper-bars ; woot ; 
feowring and fullers clay ; fheep, and 
fheepfkins with the woo! ; tallow; uten- 
fils ufed in the filk and woolen manufac- — 
tory ; white afhes, @c, 
N. B. Such goods in the foregoing lift 
as have an alterifk prefixed before them, 
befides the forfeiture in common with the 
reft, are attended with feveral penalties. 

CONTRACT, in a general fenfe, a mu- 
tual confent of two or more parties, who 
voluntarily promife and oblige them- 
felves to do fomething, pay a certain 
fum, or the like. All donations, ex- 
changes, leafes, &c, are fo many differ- 
ent contracts, : 


Cone 


whee 
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ONTRACT, in common law, an agree- CONTRACTION, in logic, a fort of redue- 


ment or bargain between two or more 


perfons with a legal confideration or. 


caufe; as where a perfon fells goods, 
&c. to another for a fum of money ; or 
covenants, in confideration of a certain 
fum, or an annual rent, to grant a leafe 
of a meffuage, &e, 

Thefe are good contraéts in law, becaufe 
there is one thing in confideration for an- 
other : but if a perfon promiles to give or 
pay 20s. which afterwards, on being de- 
manded, he refufes to pay, no action lies 
to recover it ; becaule fuch a promile will 
not amount to a contract, it being no 
more than a bare promife, termed in law 
nudum pacéium: yet, it any thing was 
given in confideration of fuch a promife, 
were it but to the value of a penny, it is 
deemed a good contract, and confequent- 
ly will be binding, In contraéts the time 
is to be regarded, in and from which 
they are made; and there is a difference 
where a day of payment is Jimited there- 
on, and where not: for when itis h- 
mited, the contract is good prefently, 
and an attion lies on it without pay- 
ment ; but, in the other cafe, itis other- 
wife. 

U/orious CONTRACT, is an agreement to 

pay more intereft for money than the laws 
allow, 
It isa devaftavit in executors to pay a 
debt upon an uforious contract. In mar- 
riage, the romanilts diftinguith the civil 
contra&, which is the confent of the par- 
ties, from the facrament, which is the be- 
nediétion of the prieft: thofe contracts are 
faid to be null and void, which the law 
prohibits the making of. 

CONTRACT is alfo uled for the inftrument 
in writing which ferves as a proof of the 
confent granted, and the obligation paffed 
between the parties. 

CONTRACTILE Force, that property 
or power inherent in certain bodies, 
whereby, when extended, they are en- 
abled to draw themfelves up again to 
theic former dimenfions, 

CONTRACTION, in grammar, is the 

reducing of two fyllables into one, as 
can't for cannot, foould’ft for fhouldef}, Sec. 
The greek language, both in its verbs 
and nouns, abound in contraGtions, as 
Raw is contraéted into Bia, awosiw, con- 
tragéted into wad, &e. 
The french language has in its pronun- 
ciation, at'leaft, fomething likeit, as when 
they pronounce /acxler, baailler, paon, 8c. 
in this manner, /ouler, bailler, pan, 8c. 


tion, whereby things are abridged or 
brought into lefs compas. 

The ufe of contraction is to bring things, 
that before were too lax and diffufive, 
nearer together, fo that their mutual re- 
lation may appear the more diftinét, and 
that they may ftrengthen and fupport one 
another the better: thus, in the follow- 
ing argumentation, Ex iffa enunciatione, 
‘ergo nunc fum flans, fequitur iffa enuncia- 
tio, ergo nunc fum exijlens: id eft, ex flo 
Sequitur fum. Or in englifh thus, From 
the propofition, therefore now I am fland- 
ing, follows this other, therefore now I am 
exifiing ; which may be contracted into, 
Standing implies exifling. 

To this head are referred the arguments 
‘of poems and orations, the titles and fum- 
maries of chapters, &c. 


ConTRACTION, in phyfics, the diminifh- 


ing the extent or dimenfions of a body, 
or the caufing its parts to appreach nearer 
to each other, in which fenfe it ftands op- 
pofed to dilatation or expanfion, See the 
article DILATATION and EXPANSION, 
Hence contraétion is frequently ufed by 
anatomilfts, to exprefs the fhrinlie up of 
a fibre, or an affemblage of fibres, when 
extended. As paralytic diforders gene- 
rally proceed from too great a laxnefs of 
the fibres in the part affected ; fo, on the 
other hand, convulfions and fpafms pro~ 
ceed from a preternatural contraétion of 
the mutcles of the part convulfed. See'the 
artidles Musc ie and Fipre, 


CONTRADICTION, @ fort of dire& op- 


pofition, wherein one thing is found di- 
reétly contrary to another, 

It is ufually defined in the {chools, oppof= 
tio inter éns & non-ens, medio careus ; 
where by evs @ non-ens, are meant any 
two extremes, one whereof affirms and 
the other denies; and it is faid to be we. 
dio carens, in order the better to diftin- 
guifh it from other {pecies of oppofitions s 
for the extremes here neither agree in fub- 
ject, as is the cafe in form and privation, 
nor in effence and kind, as in contrariety, 
See the article CONTRARIETY, 


CONTRADICTORY, in a legal fenfe, a 


perfon that has a title to contwadi& or 
gainfay. 

Ain inventory of the goods of a minor 
fhould be made in prefence of his guar- 
dian, or truftee, he being the legal con- 
tradiétor. A decree againft a farmer has 
no effeét on the landlord, the firft not be« 
ing the legitimate contradictor. 


CONTRADICTORY PROPOSITIONS, in lo~ 


BX 


CON 
gic, are fuch as differ both in quality and 
quantity, one being univerfal, and the 
other particular, which conftitutes the op- 


pofition of quantity ; one affirmative and |” 


the other negative, which makes the op- 
pofition in quality : thus, A. Every vine 
zs a tree. O, Some vine is neta tree. 
_ ‘Thefe can never be both true, and both 
- falfe at the fame time, To this it is ne-. 
ceflary that the one deny, and the other 
affirm, the fame thing of the fame fub- 
ject, confidered in the fame circumftances, 
every thing having always its own effence, 
‘This logicians exprefs by afirmare & 
megare idem, de eodem fecundum idem, 
If two univerlals differ in quality, they 
are contradictory ; as, A. Every vine 
asa tree. E. No vine is a tree, Thole 
can never be both true together, but they 
may be both fale. If two particular pro- 
politions differ in quality only, théy are 
fub-contradictory ; as, J. Some vine isa 
tree. O. Some vine is not a tree. Thefe 
may be both true together, but they can 
never be both falfe. ‘There are likewife 
contradictory propofitions on an indivi- 
dual, which are called fingle contradicto- 
‘ies; as, Peter is juft, Peter is not juft. 
Now in fuch as thefe, Peter muft be con- 
fidered at the fame time, without which 
they may be both true; fince there was a 
time wherein Peter was jut, and wherein 
sbe was not, 
Seeming contradictories is when the mem- 
bers of a period quite difagree in appear- 
ance and found, but perfectly agree and 
are confftent in fenfé: thus, 
** Cowards die many times before their 


death ; 
<¢ The valiant never tafte of death but 
once,” Shakefpear. 


CONTRA-FISSURE, in furgery, a kind 
of fraStare, or fiffure, in the cranium, 
which fometimes happens on the fide op- 
pofite to that which received the blow ; 
or, at leaft, at fome diftance from it. 
‘The moft certain fymptoms of a contra- 
fiffure are vehement pains, vomitings, 
vertigo, noife in the ears, &c. If thele 

~ happen, and no fratture or depreffion of 
the cranium be found, where the wound 
was received, there is a fufpicion of a 
contra-fiffure, efpecially if the patient is 
apt to point to that part. 

~ If the fymptoms be by intervals, or not to 
a great degree, or there be reafon to be- 
lieve the fiffure to have reached only thro’ 
one of the tables, it is fufficient to bore 
down to the diploé, and drefs with bal- 
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famic medicines: but where any violent 
' fymptoms come on, which demonftrate an 


extravafation of blood in-the cavity of the — 


cranium, the trepan is to be called for 
without delay, See TREPAN. 


CONTRA-HARMONICAL proror- 


TION, in arithmetic, is that relation of 


three terms, wherein the difference of the | 


firft and fecond is to the difference of the 


fecond and third as the third is to the | 


firt: thus, 3, 5, and 6 are numbers 
contra-harmonically proportional, for 2 
eRe a0 ot Be ; 
CONTRA-INDICATION, in medicine, 
an indication which forbids that to be 


done, which the main {cope of a difeafe | 


points out: as if, inthe cure of a difeafe, 


a vomit was judged proper; if the pa~ — 


tient be fubject to a vomiting of blood, it 
is a fufficient contra-indication as to its 
exhibition, See INDICATION. 


CONTRALTO, in mufic, a term ufed by | 


the Italians for two haut contres, becaule 
they play contrary to each other. See the 
article HAUT CONTRE. 
CONTRAMANDATIO fiaciti, in antient 
law-books, feems to fignify a refpiting, 
or giving the defendant further time to 
an{wer; or an imparlanice, or counter- 
manding what was formerly ordered, ° 
CONTRAMANDATUM is faid to fig- 
nify a lawful excufe, which the defend- 
ant in any fuit, by his attorney, alledges 
for himfelf, to thew that the plaintiff has 
no reafon to complain. : 
CONTRAMURE, in fortification, is a 
wall built before another partition-wall, 
to ftrengthen it, fo that it may receive no 
damage from the adjacent buildings, See 
Watt and RAMPART. : 
CONTRAPOSITION, among logicians, 
the fame with converfion. See the article 
CONVERSION, é 
CONTRARIETY, an oppofition between 
two things, which imports their being 
contrary to one another ; and confifts in 
this, that one of the terms implies a ne- 
gation of the other, either mediately, or 
immediately ; fo that contrariety may be 
faid to be the contraft, or oppofition of two 
things, one of which imports the abfence 
of the other, as Jove and hatred. 
CONTRARY, a pofitive oppofite, which, 
fubfifting by turns in the fame fubject 
with its oppofite, is as remote from it 
as poffible, expels it, and is mutually 
expelled by it, Blacknefs and white- 
néfs, cold and heat; are fuch contraries. 
Hence qualities alone can, ftri€tly fpeak- 
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iff, be contrariés ; contrariety, in effect, 
only agreeing to qualities per fe : to other 
things it agrees per accidens. 
Contrary is, however, often ufed ina more 
extenfive and general fenfe, that is, for 
any oppofition or difference between the 
nature of things, It is a maxim in philo- 
fophy, that contrariajuxta fe pofita elu- 
cefcunt i, e, that contraries fet off one 
another, 

Contrary, in rhetoric. F. de Colonia 

lays down three kinds of contraries in 
oratory, viz. adverfatives, privatives, and 
contradictories. Adverfatives are thofe 
that differ much in the fame thing, as 
virtue and vice, war and peace, as in this 
of Cicero, Si fiultitium fugimus, fapienti- 
am fequamur ; & bonitatem, fi malitiam ; 
and in this of Quintilian, Malorum caufa 
bellum eft, erit emendatio pax. 
Drances, in Virgil, argues thus, Nuila 
Salus bello; pacem te pofcimus omnes. Pri- 
vatives are habits, and. their privations. 
Contradiftories are thofe, one whereof 
affirms, and the other denies the fame 
thing of the fame fubject. 

CONTRAST, in painting and {culpture, 
expreifes an oppofition or difference of 
pofition, attitude, @e. of two or more 
figures contrived to make variety in a 
painting, &c, as where, in°a groupe of 
three figures, one is fhewn before, an- 
other behind, and another fideways, they 
are faid to be in contraft. 

The contrat is not only to be obferv- 
ed in the pofition of feveral figures, but 
alfo in that of the feveral members of the 
fame figure: thus, if the right arm 
‘advance fartheft, the right Jeg is to be 
hindermoft ; if the eye be direéted one 
way, the arm to go the contrary way, 
&c, the contraft muft-be purfued even in 
the drapery. i 

CONTRAST, in archite&ture, is to avoid 
the repetition of the fame thing, in order 
to pleafe by variety. 

CONTRATE-wueeL, in watch-work, 
that next to the crown, the teeth and hoop 
whereof lie contrary to thofe of the other 
wheels, from whence it takes its name. 
See the article CLocK. 

CONTRAVALLATION, or the line of 
CONTRAVALLATION; in fortification, a 
trench guarded with a parapet, and ufu- 
ally cut round Sbout a place by the be- 

- fiegers, to fecure themfelves on that fide, 
and to ftop the {allies of the garrifon, 
See the article FORTIFICATION, 

It is without mufquet-fhot of the town, 
fo that the army forming a fiege, lies be- 
VOL, I. 
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tween the lines of ¢ireumvallation and 
contravallation. See the article Cir- 
CUMVALLATION. 


CONTRAVENTION, in Jaw, a man’s 


failing to difcharge his word, obligation, 
duty, or the laws or cuftoms of the place. 
The penalties impofed in cafes of contra- 
vention only pals for comminatory, See 
the article COMMINATORY, 


CONTRAVENTION; in a more limited fenfe, 


fignifies the non-execution of an ordinance 
or edit. It is fuppofed to be the effe& of 
negligence, or ignorance. 


CONTRAYERVA, in the materia me- 


dica, the name by which the root of the 
dorftenia plant is known in the fhops. See 
the article DorsTenta, 

It is an irregular fhaped root, knotty and 
uneven on the furface; its ufual length 
being from one inch to an inch and an 
half: it is to be chofen in large and fair 
roots, firm, found, and of a good colour, 
full of knobs, not eafily broken, and of a 
pungent acrid tafte. 

The antients knew nothing of this root. 
It is brought from New Spain, and is ace 
counted an excellent fudorific + it firength- 
ens the ftomach, difpels flatulencies, and _ 
helps digeftion, It is greatly ufed in fe- 
vers of many kinds, and is even by fome 
recommended againft the plague, and 
other malignant diftempers, as one of the 
greateft known remedies, on account of 
its antifeptic virtue, It is given in pow- 
der and decoétion ; but with us principal- 
ly in the form of the lapis contrayerva of 
the fhops: its dofe is from ten grains to 
half a dram, 

The lapis contrayerva is compofed of 
crab’s claws, prepared, ‘one pound; 
prepared pearls, and red coral, of each 
three ounces; powder of contrayerva, 
five ounces: this ufed to be wetted intoga 
pafte, and made up into balls, whence it 
has itsname, But the new Difpenfatory 
orders it to be kept in powder, undé& 
the name of pulvis contrayervze compo- 
fitus. 


CONTRE, in heraldry, an appellation gi- 


ven to feveral bearings, on account of 
their cutting the fhield contrary and op- 
pofite ways: thus we meet with contre 
bend, contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. 
when there are two ordinaries of the 
fame nature oppofite to each other, fo as 
colour may be oppofed to metal, and me- 
tal to colour. See CouNTER. 


CoNTRE-BARRE’. See the article Coun- 


TER-BARRED, 


§ Gog 4 CONTREs 
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ConTRE-cHANGE’. See CouUNTER- 
CHANGED. as 

CONTRE-CHEVRONNE’. See the article 
COUNTER-CHEVRONED. 

CONTRE-COMPONE’, See COUNTER- 
COMPONED. 

ConTER-ERMINE’, &c. See the article 
COUNTER-ERMINE, &e, 

CONTRIBUTION, ina general fenfe, th 
payment of each perfon’s quota, or the 
fhare he bears in fome impofition or com - 
mon expence. Contributions are either 
voluntary, as thofe of expences for carry- 
ing on fome undertaking for the public 
intereg 5 or involuntary, as thofe of taxes 
_and impotts. 

ConTRIBUTION, in a military fenfe; an 
impofition or tax paid by frontier-coun- 
tries to an enemy, to prevent their being 
plundered and ruined by him, 

CONTRIBUTIONE FACIENDA, in law, a 
writ that lies where tenants in common 
are bound to do the fame thing, and one 
or more of them refufe to contribute their 
part; as where’ they jointly hold a mill, 

pro indivifo, and equally fhare the profits 
thereof, if the mill falls to decay, and one 
or more of the perfons refufe to contri- 
bute to its reparation, the relt fhall have 
this writ to compe! them. >» 

CONTRITION, in theology, a forrow for 
our fins, refulting from the reflexion of 
having offended God, from the fole.con- 
fideration of his goodnefs, without any 
regard to the punifhiment due to the tref- 
pafs, and attended with a fincere refola- 
tion of reforming them. 

The f{cripture never ufes this term in this 

fenfe ; but there are feveral paflages which 

prove, that, without contrition, there is 

no repentance, and without repentance no 
. . remiffion of fins. 

CONTROL, Comrprrot, or Conrro.e, 
is properly a double regifter kept of adis, 
iflues, &c, of the officers or commiffioners 
in the revenue, army, @&c, in order to 
perceive the. true ftate thereof, and to cer - 
tify the truth, and the due keeping of the 
_atts fubjeé to the enregifterment, 

CONTROLLER, an officer appointed to 
contro] or overfee the accounts of other 
officers, and, on occafion, to certify whe- 
ther or no things have been controlled or 
examined. 

In England we have feveral officers of 
. this name, controller of the king’s houfe, 
controller of the navy, controller of the 
cuftoms, controller of the mint, @c. 

CONTROLLER of the hanaper, an officer 
that attends the Jord chancellor daily, in 
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term and in feal-time, to takeall things, 
-fealed in leather bags, fromthe clerks ot 
the banaper, and to mark the number and 
effect thereof, and enter them in a book, 
with all the duties belonging to the king 
and other officers, for the fame, and fo 
. charge the clerk of the hanaper withthem. 

ConTROLLER of the pipe, an officer of the 
exchequer, that makes out a fummons 
twice every year, to levy the farms and 
debts of the pipe. .See the articles Pipe 
and EXCHEQUER. 

ConTrROLiers of the pells, two officers 
of the exchequer, who are the chamber- 
lain’s clerks, and keep a control of the 
pell of receipts, and goings out. 

CONTROVER, in law, a perfon, who, 
of his own'head, invents and {preads falle 
news. . 

CONTROVERSY, controverfia, in the 

civil law, a-conteft, or contention, be- 
tween two or more perfons, conceriNng 2 
certain property. 
A. man feems to occafion a controverly 
for property, when he prohibits any bo- 
dy from the pofleffion of his natural 
right. 

CONTUMACY,, in law, a refufal to ap- 
pear in court, when legally fummoned ; 
or the difobedience to the rules and or- 
ders of a court, having power to punifh 
fuch offence. 

Ina criminal fenfe, the contumacious is 
condemned, not becaufe the crime is 
proved on him, but becaufe he is abfent. 
In England, contumacy is to be profe- 
cuted to outlawry. In France, all con- 
tumacies are annulled, if the accufed 
make his appearance in. five years; if he 
die in that time, his relations are per- 
mitted to purge his memory, 

CONTUSION, in medicine and furgery, 
any hurt of the body that is inflifted by 
a blunt inftrument; and fince, in this 
cafe, an. infinite number of finall veffels 
and fibres are injured and broken, a con- 
tufion may properly be faid to be a con- 
geries of an’ infinite number of {mall 
wounds, i 
Contufions ‘may be diftinguifhed into fe- 
veral forts: 1. Some may be called fimple 

’ contufions >that is, when only the. oft. 
external parts are injured : fomearecom- 
pound, when the internal or bony parts 
alfo partake of the injury. 2. Some con- 
tufions are flight, others of great confe- 
quence: this depends upon the caufe of 
the injury, and the nature of the part in- 
jured. 3. Laftly, fome contufions are fo 
saxcumftanced, which is very wonderful, 

that 
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affeéted, whilft the external remain whole 
and unhurt, yi F 

When the fmall veffels and fibres-have 
been broken- by a contufion, the fluids 
that were contained in them will be forced 
out: this will occafion obftrufions, cor- 
ruptions, inflammations, and ulcers, and 
even.a gangrene, and feveral other mif- 
chiefs, in proportion to the violence of 
the caufe, and the nature of the part af- 
fected, When the external parts are 
contufed, the fkin at the fame time re- 
maining whole, the blood will ftagnate 
under it, and: occafion red, -black, and 
livid {pots, @e. )and. if this happens near 
a bone, a caries. Contufions may be 
examined by the, eye; for» when in- 
fiiSted upon the external. parts of the bo- 
dy, tumours are formed, and ‘the injur- 
ed part difcoloured.» When the contu- 
fion is not within: the reach lof the ‘eye, 
it muft be felt for; an unnatural foftnels 
of the limb, or a fluctuation of the extras 
vafated blood under the finger, will point 
out the injured part’; pains and rigidity 
of the contufed part will make the fame 
difcovery ; and laftly, a judgment. may 
be formed of the degree of the contufion, 
from the manner in, and»the inftrument 
with, which it was given. ~ Slight con- 
tufions are attended with little or no in- 
convenience, befides difcolouring the fkin; 
and even that deformity is of a very fhort 
duration ; but in larger contufions, where 
there is a great colleétion of ftagnating 
blood in the mufcular parts, an abfcefs, 
gangrene, or fphacelus will eafily follow. 
Contufions of the internal parts are ex- 
tremely dangerous, in proportion to the 
violence of the hurt, and the confequence 
of thepart in performing the neceflary 
offices of life. If inftant death does not 
happen in this cafe, it is ufually attended 
with fuch dangerous inflammations, that 
the patient confumes away by degrees, 
and rarely efcapes. Contufions of the 
bones, particularly of their medulla, and 
of the joints or ligaments, are very dan- 
gerous, which will make it neceflary to 
cut off the limb, to preferve the life of 
a patient ; but. the contufion of the cra 
nium, from the vicinity of the brain, ex- 
ceeds the reft in the mifchievous confe- 
quences which attend it: and Jaftly, if 
the eye is contufed, a tumour and inflam- 
mation will fucceed, and frequently the 
Jofs of ight. The principal care in the 
eure of contufions, fhould be to divide 
the infpiffated fluids, and, at the fame 
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time, fo prevent the parts, from fuppurat- 
ing and being affiiéted with a.gangrene. 
“There are feveral. methods fuccelsfully 
ufed for the cure of flight contufions, as 
when a-tumour arifes in the forehead from 
a fall, it may be cured by fomenting with 
warm wine, with the fpirit of wine, by 
hungary water, or by applying cold vi- 
negar, mixed with falt, to the part; or 
by clapping a broad piece of money, or 
a plate of miiled lead upon the tumour, 
and faftening it on with a very tight 
bandage, Larger contufions may be 
drefled with decoftions ex fcordio, fabi- 
na, abrotano, vel feorfim, vel junétim,.in 
. Vino vel aqua falfa. Great benefit will 
- be founsl by applying a fponge dipped ia 
decogto. faponis veneti, in urina recenti ; 
or by the applications of aqua calcis cum 
admixto fpiritu:vini camphorato ; vel ace~ 
. tum femine carvi co&itum. . Thefe remie- 
dies are to be applied warm, 
» When the contufion is fo violent that it 
. Is impoffible to divide theftagnating fluids, 
and return them into the circulation, and 
. the ‘parts are haftening to become gan- 
_ grenous, they muft be {carified without 
delay; which being done, there muft be 
proper fomentations.applied, before which 
the tumour muft be rubbed well with hot 
cloths. See SCARIFICATION. “4 
Where the contufion is‘of anyconfequence, 
the adminiftration of internal medicines 
. fhould not be neglected, and thefe muft 
be fuch as promote the difcharge of fweat 
and urine. In plethoric habits a vein 
fhould be opened, and that repeated as 
often as the patient is threatened with an 4 
ab{cefs or gangrene. ip 
The cure of the wound is eafily perform- 
ed, by filling it up with pledgets fpread 
with a digeftive medicine, and laying-on 
a warm plafter over the dreffings. The | 
patient muft abftain from flefh and ftrong 
liquors, living wholly upon broths and 
thin fpoon-meat. 
CONVAL-LILLY, convallaria, in bota- 
ny. See the next article. 
CONVALLARIA, in botany, a genus of - 
the hexandriaymonogynia clafs of plants, 
comprehending the conval-lilly, or lilly 
of the valley, lium convallium, folo- 
mon’s feal, polygenatum, the unifolium, 
anda fpecies of {milax. In the lily of 
the valley, the flower-petal, which is 
fingle in al] of them, is globofe, cam- 
- panulated, and patent: im folomon’s- 
feal, it is tubulato-campanulated, and. 
pointed: in the unifolium, the third part 
of the fruétification is wanting: and in 
sc 4 
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to fix very acute and patent fegments : 
all of them the fruit is'a trilocular alobble 
berry containingfingle and roundith feeds. 
CONVENT, in clurch-hiftory; ‘the fame 
with monaftery, See MONASTERY,’ 
CONVENTA PACTA. See the drtiele 
Pacta CONVENTA. 
CONVENTICLE, a private affembly or 
meeting, for the exercife of religion. 
The word was firtt attributed as an ap- 
pellation of reproach to the religious af- 
© femblies of Wickliffe, ‘in this nation; in 
the reigns of Edward III. and Rich, Il. 
and is now applied to illegal meetings of 
non-conformilts. ‘There were fevera! fta- 
tutes made in former reigns, fUr the fup- 
preffion of conventicles ; but by 1 Wil, 
and Mary, it is ordered, that diffenters 
may affemble forthe performance of re- 
ligious worfhip, provided their doors be 
not locked, barred, or bolted. 
CONVENTION, -a ‘treaty, contract, -or 
agreement between two: or more parties, 
Every convention among men, provided 
it be not contrary to honefty, and good 
“manners, produces: a natural obligation, 
and makes the performance a_ point of 
con{cience... Every convention has either 
aname and a‘caufe of confderation ; ‘or 
it has none; in the Grit cafe it obliges ti- 
villy and naturally, in the latter only na- 


turally; | See the article CONTRACT, * 
CONVENTION, in antient and modern 


pleadings, is ufed for’ a covenant, .or 
"agreement ; as’in the book of rolls of the 
mafor of Hatheld, in Yorkthire, we have 
a record of a pleafant convention in the 
reign of Edward ITf. between Robert de 
Raderham and John de Ithen, the latter 
of whom folk the devil in a firing, for 
three pence half penny, to the former; to 
be delivered the fourth day after the con- 
vention ; when the purchafer making his 
demand, the feller refuled to give him 
livery ; but it appearing to the court that 
fuch a plea does not lie among chriltians, 
the parties were adjourned to hell for 
judgment, 
CONVENTION is alfo a name given to an 
extraordinary aflembly of parliament, or 
the flates of the realm, held without the 
king’s writ; as was the convention: of 
eftates, who, upon the retreat of kin 
James II. came to a conclufion that he 
had abdicated the throne, and that the 
right of fucceffion devolved to king Wil 
liam and queen Mary; whereupon their 
afilembly expired as a convention, and 
was converted into a parliament, 
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the (milax the flower-petal is divided: hd CONVENTIONE’ FaCrENnDA, in law, a writ. 
‘ of covenant, which lies in cafe of any 


CONVENTUAL, 


CONVERGING, or CONVERGENT LINES, 
- thofe lines which converge one way, di- 
CONVERGING HYPERBOLA, is one whofe 


CONVERGING RAYS, im optics, thofe rays — 


ject; incline towards one another, till, at | 


CONVERGING SERIES, 


CONVERSE, in mathematics.: 


- fomething fuppofed in the converfe pro- 


eee DIRECTION, in aftrology, is 


- to weft, contrary to the order of the 


CONVERSION, 


CoN 


breach of contraét, to oblige the “gat to 
ftand to his agreement. 

in general, denotes 
fomething belonging to a convent, or 
monaltery ; thus, monks who astually 
refide in a convent, are called conventuals, | 
in contradittinction to thofe who are only 
guelts, or in poffeffion of beneiices de- 
pending on the houfe. 


in geometry, are fuch as continually ap- 
proach nearer one another ; or whofe di- 
ftance becomes {till lefs and lefs. © Thefe 
are oppofed todivergent lines, the diftance 
of which become continually. greater : 


verge the other. 


concave’ legs bend in towards one’an- — 
other, and run’ both the fame way. See — 
the articles HyBeRBOLA and CURVE. 


that, iffuing from divers points ofan ob- | 


laft, they meet and crofs, and then ‘bee 
come diverging rays. 
Thus the rays AB and CB (plate i. 
fig.'2.) converge till they come ‘to the 
point B ; and then they diverge, andyun 
off. from ‘one ee in the lines BE, 
BF. 

See . the dstiele 
‘SERIES, . vids 
One pro- 
pofition is called the converfe of another, 
when, after aconclufion is drawn from 


pofition, that conclufion is fuppofed ; 
and then, that which in the other was. 
fuppofed, is now drawn as a conclufion 
from it: thus, when two fides of a tri- 
angle are equal, the angles under thefe 
fides are equal ; and, on the converfe, if 
thefe angles are equal, the two fides are 
equal. See the article TRi ANGLE. 


ufed in oppofition to direé&t direction ; 
which laft carries the promoter tothe fig- 
nificator, according to the order of the 
figns; but the former carries it from eaft 


figns. 
in a moral. fenfe, bin. 
- plies arepentance for a temper and con- 
du&t unworthy our nature, and unbe- 
coming our obligations to its author, and 
a refolution to act a wifer and a better 
part for the future. 

CONVERSION, 


COW ; 
CoNvERSION, in rhetoric, Gc. is undér- 
ftood of arguments which are returned, 
retorted, and fhewn on oppofite fides, by 
changing the fubjeét into’ the attribute, 
and the attribute into the fubject. See 

_ the article ATTRIBUTE, Ge. Tre 

CONVERSION, in war, a military motion 
whereby the front of a battalion is turn- 
ed where the flank was, in cafe the bat- 
talion is attacked in the flank, See the 
article QUARTER-WHEELING. ! 
As this may often be the:cafe in aétion, 
this motion is accounted a moft ufeful and 

. neceffary one. 

CONVERSION of equations, in algebra,’ is 
when the quantity fought, or any part or 
degree thereof, being in: fraétions, the 
whole is reduced to one common de- 
nomination, and then omitting the de- 
nominators, the equation is continued 
in the numerators only. Thus fuppofe 


a— ba ABE tt b+ 6; multiply all by 


d, and it will ftand thus, da—dce—aa 
+ecpdh+db, See Equation. 

CONVERSION of propofitions, im logic, the 
changing of the fubject’ into the place of 

‘the predicate, and the predicate into the 

place of the fubjeé& ; and yet always re- 
taining the fame quality of both propo- 
fitions ; as, Every right-lined triangle has 
the fum of its angles equal to two right 
ones: Every right-lined figure, that bas 
the fum of its angles equal to two right 
ones, is a triangle. 
Converfion is ufually defined a due change 
of the order of the extremes: 7, €. under 
fuch a habitude and coherence, with re- 
{peét to each other, that the one is right- 
ly inferred from the other, 

CONVERT, a perfon who has undergone 

converfion. See the article CONVERSION. 
Convert is more frequently ufed in refpec& 
of changes from one religion, or religious 
fe&, to another. 
Thefe, with regard to the religion they 
have relinquifhed, are denominated apo- 
ftates, and converts only with relation to 
the religion turned to, Henry III. built 
a houfe in London, for fuch Jews as 
turned chriftians, called Domus conver- 
forum, where the profelytes, being ob- 
liged to regular cuftoms, had a handfome 
fupport allowed them for life. | 

CONVERTS, in a monaftic fenfé, are lay 
friers, or brothers, admitted for the fer- 
vice of the houfe, without orders, and 
not allowed to fing in the choir. 

CONVEX, an appellation given tothe ex- 
terior furface of gibbous or globular bo« 
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dies, in oppofition to the hollow inner 
furface of fuch bodies, which is called 
concave : thus we fay, a convex frieze, , 
lens, mirror, fuperficies, &c. See the 
articles FRIEZE, LENs, &e, 

CONVEXITY, that configuration or fhape 
of a body, on account of which it is de- 
nominated convex, See CONVEX. 

CONVEY ANCE, in law, a deed or in- 
ftrument that paffes land, @c, from one 
perfon to another. 

The moft ufual conveyances are deeds of 
gift, bargain and fale, leafe and releafe, 

nes and recoveries, &c. ‘The words 
give and grant, are neceflary in a con- 
veyance at common law: but though 
fome maintain that conveyances fhall ope~ 
rate according to the words; yet, of late, 
the judges have a greater regard to the 
pafling of the eftate, than to the manner 
by which it is paffed. 

CONVICT, in common law, a perfon that 
is found guilty of an offence by the ver- 
di& of a jury. | hy Pic Seth 
The law implies that there muft be a con- 
viétion before punifhment for any offence, 
though it be not mentioned in any ftatute. 
On a joint indi&tment, or information, 
fome of the defendants may be convitted 
and others acquitted. Lae 

CoONvicT RECUSANT, a perfon who has 
been legally prefented, indiéted, and 
convicted, fer refufing to come to chureh 
to hear the common prayer, according to 
the ftatutes r and 23 Eliz. and 3 Jac. I. 

CONVICTION, in theology, expreffes 
the firft degree of repentance, wherein the 
finner becomes fentible of his guilt, of 
the evil nature of fin, and of the danger 
of hisown ways. See CONTRITION, 

CONVICTION, inlaw. S€e Convict. 

CONVIVIUM, Banquet, in our old 
cuftoms, a kind of tenure whereby the te- 
nant was obliged to provide an éntertain- 
ment for his lord, once, or oftener, every 
year. It correfponded with the procura- 
tion of the clergy. See PROCURATION. 

CONULUS, in'the hiftory of fhell-fith, a 
name by which fome call thofe echini 
which are of a conical fhape: they are 
frequently found foffile, in which ftate 
they are known by the names of {colo- 
pendrita, bufonite, and pilee; in eng- 
lith cap-ftones. 

CONVOCATION, an affembly of the 
clergy of England, by their reprefenta- 
tives, to confult of ecclefiaftical matters. 
It is held during the feffion of parliament, 
and confifts of an upper and a lower 


houfe, In the upper fit the bishops, and 
in. 


CON 


_ in the lower the inferior clergy, who 
ace reprefented by their proétors, confift- 
ing of all the deans and archdeacons, of 
one proctor for every chapter, and two 
for the clergy of every diocefe, in all one 

_hundged -and forty-three divines, wiz. 
twenty-twodeans, fifty-three archdeacons, 
twenty-four prebendaries, and forty-four 

_yprogtors of the diocefan clergy. The 
fics houfe choofes its proloeutor, 

whole bulinefs it is to take care that the 

-members.attend, to colleét their debates 
and votes, and to carry their refolutions 

to the upper houfe. The convocation is 

‘fummoned by the king’s writ, direéted 

to the archbifhop of each province, re- 
quiring him to fummon all bifhops, 
deans, archdeacons, &c. 

‘The power of the convocation is limited 
by a ftatute of Henry VII... They are 
not to make any canons or _ecclefiaftical 
Jaws; without the king’s licence; nor 

_ when permitted to make any, can, they 

put them in execution, but under feveral 

__reftriftions. They have the examining 
and cenfuring all heretical and {chifma- 
tical, books; and: perfons, &¢. but there 

 jies an appeal to the king in chancery, 

' or to his delegates. The clergy. in con- 

vocation, and their fervants, have the 

fame privileges as members of parlia- 
ment.” See PARLIAMENT. 

CONVOLUTION, a winding motion, 

_ praper to. the trunks of fome plants, as 

the convolyulus or bindweed, thevlafpers 

of vines, bryony, &c. 

ONVOLVULUS, BINDWEED, in bota- 

i a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 

. clafs of plants, the corolla of which con- 

fits of a fingle, patent, campanulated 
petal, plicated and very lightly divided 


-vat the rim: the fruit is a.capfule, of a - 


_ youndifh figure, contained within the 
cup, and formed of one, two, or three 
valves: the feeds are two, roundifh, and 

_ often acute: the corolla is ufually. cut in 
ten places, but there are fpecies' in which 
thefe crenz, are but five. See plate LI. 
fi » Bvorit ai 1 
‘Tothis genus belong {cammony, mecho- 
acan, jalap,jand turbith ; for the virtues 
of which, fee the articles SCAMMONY, 
Mecuoacan, &c, 

“ As to the bindweeds, properly fo called, 
‘they arevcathartic, and faid to be good 
tor preventing abortion, 

_. This plant has the reputation of purging 

_ off bilious, acrid; and ferous-humours : 

the root is cathartic. The women ule a 

decoction of this plant as a prefervative 
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againt mifcarriages : a decoGtion of it if: 
- alfo recommended as a mild evacuant of 
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~ CONVOY, in marine affairs, one or more 


mes of war, employed to accompany 
an@ protect merchant-fhips, and prevent 
their being infulted by. pirates, or the 
enemies of the ftate in time of war... 


Convoy, in. military matters, a body of 


men that guard any fupply of mem, mo- 
ney, ammunition, or provifions, convey - 
ed by-land into a town, army, or the 
like, in time of war. 


CONVULSION, /pa/mus, in medicine, a 


pretérnatural and violent contra€tion of 
the membranous and mufcular parts, 
arifing from.a {pafmodic ftri&ture of the 
membranes furrounding the fpinal mar- 
row, and the nerves diftributed from it, 
and an impetuous influx of the nervous 
fiuid into the organs of motion. See the 
article SpasM. sa eee 
Convulfions attack the patient varioufly ; 
for in fome they happen fuddenly, with- 


~out any figns of the approaching dif- 
order ;, whilft. in others, they may be — 


forefeen. by various figns. . During: the 
convulfive paroxy{m, the limbs. are fur- 
prifingly agitated ; fometimes the arms 
are fo retorted towards the back, that the 
patient feems to fitupon them; fometimes 
they beat the air: at other times, the legs 
are drawn into various direétions ; fome- 
times they ftamp: fometimes the {pine of 
the back is incurvated fo as to form .an 
arch, whilft the breaft is raifed : and at 
other times the whole body. is as fliff as a 
ftone. Thefe agitations feize many in the 
very polture in which they are, without 
throwing them .on the ground; whilft 
others, like epileptic patients, fall fud- 
denly down, weep, laugh, grind their 
teeth, gape, hang out their tongue, aod 
are vertiginous. 


After the paroxy{m many patients retain — 


an incredible languor of the whole body, 
many fall into deliriums, and a profound 
fleep; inothers, the diforder is terminat- 
ed by eruétations, an explofion of flatu- 
lenctes, vomiting, a copious difchatge of 
the lymph, @c, Thofe are moft {ubjec& 
to convulfions, whofe nervous fyftems are 
either naturally, or by any other caufe, 
weak, efpecially if their. juices be im- 
pure, Among the mediate caufes which 
difpofe to this conftrigtion of the {pinal 
marrow, the moft confiderable are violent 
paffions, efpecially if the patient be ex- 
pofed to cold, or commits any error i 
regimens 

Though 
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| Though convulfons are very terrible, 
they are not fuddenly mortal: when they 
are recent, the patient young, and the 
conftitution found, an eafy and fhort cure 
is to be hoped for. “ 
In the cure of convulfive motions, we are 
fick to corre& the material caufes which 
- fupport the diforder; prepare them for 
an elimination, and commodioufly eva- 
cuate them: then the violent and irre- 
gular commotions of the nervous parts 
muft be allayed, and the nervous fyftem 
corroborated, to prevent arelapfe: the 
cure is not to be obtained by a great va- 
riety of draftic remedies; but rather by 
mild medicines, and fuch as are friendly 
to nature. If the diforder arifes from a 
redundancy of humours, or a thicknefs 
of the blood, Hippocrates advifes vene- 
fe&tion, either in the foot or arm, to be 
ufed; or f{carifications to be interpofed : 
but thefe motions are rarely removed 
without a proper air, exercife, and re- 
gimen. Warm baths for the feet, pre- 
pared of river water, and chamomile- 
flowers, have a fingularefficacy ; and alfo 
large draughts of cold fimple water. If 
convulfions arife from excels of venery, 
the patient is by all means to abftain.from 
any thing that produces commotions. If 
they arife from a fuppreffion of the men- 
fes, Gc, they muft be removed by recall- 
ing thefe evacuations. See the next article. 
CONVULSIVE, in medicine, a term ap- 
pliedto thofe motions which naturally 
fhould depend on the will, but are pro- 
duced involuntarily by fome external 
caufe, as a contraction of the mufcles, 
&c. See the preceding article. 
Hence convulfive-may be applied to any 
thing that occafions a convulfion, of 
which there are a great variety, Wounds 
of the nerves are {aid to be convulfive : 
white hellebore is convulfive ; and the 
cramp is a convulfive contraétion of fome 
muiecular part of the body. Children 
are much liable to convulfive diforders, 
arifing from various caufes, as repletion, 
curdling of the milk in the ftomach or 
inteftines, worms, &c. St. Vitus’s dance 
is a fort of conyulfive diforder boys and 
girls are fubje&t to: it difcovers itfelf by 
a kind of lamenefs: this diforder is by 
fome fuppofed to be a paralytic one, and 
to proceed from a relaxation of the muf- 
cles, which, being unable to perform their 
functions in moving the limbs, fhake 
them irregularly by jerks. This difor- 
des, as feveral convulfive diforders do, 
and particularly epilepfies, keeps pace with 
the phafes of the moon, or with the tides, 
Purging and blood-letting are recom- 


mended according as the age of the pa- 

‘tient will bear it, for a cure inthis dif- 
eafe: Convulfive motions, occafioned 
by worms, are to be cured by deftroying 
the worms: for the convulfive afthma, 
fee the article ASTHMA, 

CONWAY, a market-town of Caernar- 
vonfhire, in north Wales, fituated near the 
mouth of a river of the fame name, fif~ 
teen miles weit of St. Afaph: welt long. 
3° so’, and north lat. 53° 20’. 

CONYZA, FLEA-BANE, in botany, a ge=- 

nus of the fyngenefia- polygamia-{uperflua 
clafs of plants, the compound flower of. 
which is tubulofe, confifting both of her- 
maphrodite and female ones: thefe laft 
have no flower-petals ; but the herma- 
phrodite ones confift of ene infundibuli- 
form petal, divided ‘into five patulous 
fegments at the limb: the ftamina are 
five very fhort capillary filaments: the 
feeds are folitary, oblong, and crowned 
with fimple downy filaments, and ftand 
in the cup. 
The common flea-bane is recommended: 
in the jaundice, to promote the menfes, 
and in the ftrangury. Some alfo make 
an ointment of its leaves and root, which? 
is faid to cure the itch, 

CONZA, a town of the kingdom of Naples,’ 
in Italy, fituated in the farther Princi- 
pate, on the river Offanto, fifty miles’ 
fouth-eaft of the city of Naples: eak 
long. 16°, north lat. 41°, 

Tt is the fee of an archbifhop. 

COOK, a perfon whofe bufinefs it is to’ 
drefs and deliver out vigtuals, 

A fhip’s cook has an affiftant, commonly 
denominated the caok’s mate, 

CooK-ROoM, ina fhip, the place where 

victuals are dreffed, 
‘The cook-room infhips is fometimesfitu. 
ated in the hold, but generally in the fore- 
caftle, where there are furnaces contrived, 
and other neceflaries for the purpofe. 
See the article SHIP, 

COOLER, among brewers, diftillers, &c. 
a large veffel wherein certain liquors are 
cooled, after having been boiled, 

COOLERS, in medicine, thofe remedies, 
which affe&t the organs of feeling with 
an immediate fenfe of cold, being fyeh 
as have their parts in lefs motion than 
thofe of the organs of feeling ; as fruite, 
and all acid liquors: or they are fuch as, 
by a particular vifcidity, or groffnels of 
parts, give the animal fluids a greater 
confiftency than they had before, and con- 
fequently retard their motion ; having lefs 
of that.inteftine force on which their heat 
depends, 
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Of this fort are cucumbers; and all fub- 

- ftances producing vifcidity. 

We find little prefcribed in the fhops un- 
der the intention of coolers, but great 
variety may be made by the:good houle- 
wife: fuch are lemonade with wine, wine 
and water, and feveral juleps, confifting 
of fyrup of. lemons or oranges, with 
wine, rofe-water, and the like. Several 
cooling decoftions may alfo be made of 
lemons, pearl-barley, liquorice, &c. in 
fpring water, adding a little cochineal, 
fugar, or rofe-water. 

COOM, aterm applied to the foot that 
gathers over an oven’s mouth ; alfo for 
that black, greafy fubRance, which works 
out of the wheels of carriages, 

- Coom or foot is often ufed in medicine, 
infufed in, wine, with other ingredients, 
as an antihyfteric, and again{t palpita- 
tions of the heart, @e. The fpirit of 
foot is alfo ufed for the fame purpofes, 
and is accounted of great ufe in cephalic 
cafes, 

COOMB, or Comps of corn, a dry meafure, 
containing four bufhels, or half a quarter. 
See the article MEasuRE. 

COOMINGS, or CoamMines. See thear- 
cle COAMINGS. 

COOPER, in geography, the name of a 
river in Carolina, in north America. 
Cooper, on board a fhip, he that looks to 
the cafks, and all other veffels for beer, 
water, or any other liquor. He has a 

mate under him. 

CO-ORDINATE, fomething of equal or- 
der, rank, or degree with another. See 
the article ORDER. 

CO-ORDINATION, in regard of caufe, 
imports an order of caufes, wherein 
a variety of the fame kind, order and 

. tendency concur, in the production of the 
fame effect. 

COOS, or Lonco, an ifland of the Archi- 
pelago, fituated near the fouth-welt coatt 
of Natclia, and fubjeft to the Turks: 
eaft' long. 27° 30’, north lat. 37°. 

COPAIBA, or baljam of Copaisa, See 
the article BALSaM. 

COPAL, in the materia medica, is a true 
refin, being inflammable and foluble in 
oi], tho’ it, as well as the anime, and 
fome other bodies of this clafs, is mif- 
called a gum, 

The true copal is a refin of a confider- 
ably firm texture, brought to us from 
South America in large maffes, or in fingle 
lumps or drops. ‘The copal greatly re- 
fembles amber in appearance; itis of a 
fragrant fmell ; its tafte is fubaftringent 
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_and fomewhat aromatic. The America® 
‘ufe copal as they do anime, for diforders 


of the head, by way of fumigations. 
We do not ufe it at all in medicine, but — 
an excellent varnifh is made of it. - 


COPARCENARY-sHargE, in law, that 


of coparcenars. See the next article. 


COPARCENARS, otherwife called parce- 
‘ners, fach as have equal portions in the 
inheritance of their anceftor. 


Coparceners are fuch, either’ by Jaw, or 
cuftom : coparceners by law are the fe- 
male iffue, who, in default of heirs male, 
come €qually to the lands of their ancef- 
tor. They may be obliged to make par-~ 
tition of the lands thus defcended, but 
fhould be made by coparceners’ at full 
age. Coparceners by cuftom, are thofe 
who, by fome cuftom of. the country, | 
challenge equal parts in fuch lands, as in 
Kent, by the cuftom of gavel-kind. 


COPE, among ecclefiaftical writers, an or- | 


nament ufually worn by chantors and 
fubchantors, when they officiated in the — 
church folemnity. It is alfo worn by | 
romifh bifhops, and other ordinaries ; 
and reaches from the fhoulders to the feet. 


Cope, among miners, a duty of fix-pence 


for every load of ore. See Load. 


COPEL, or CopreL, See CoPPEL. 
COPENHAGEN, the capital of the king- _ 


dom of Denmark, fituated on the eaftera 
fhore of the ifland of Zealand, upon a 
fine bay of the Baltic fea, not far froma 
the ftrait called the Sound: eaft long, 
13°, and north lat. 55° 30’. 

It is a flrong town, about five miles 
in circumference, fortified after the 
modern way ; and the harbour is fur- 
rounded by forts and platforms, its en- 
trance being fo narrow, that only one 
fhip can pafsinatatime. Ithas an uni- 
verfity and military academy, and is re- 
markable for one of the fineft mufeums, 
or collection of curiofities, in Europe. 


COPERAS, or Copperas, in natural hif- 


tory. See the article COPPERAS. 


COPERNICAN, in general, fomething 


; ; h 
belonging to Copernicus. Hence, 


CoPpeRNICAN-SYSTEM, or HYPOTHESIS, — 


that fyftem of the world, wherein the fun 
is fuppofed at reft in the center, and the 
planets, with the earth, to move in ellip- 
jes round him. 
The fun and ftars are here fuppofed at 
reft, and that diurnal motion which they 
appear to have from ealt to weft, is im- 
puted to the earth’s motion from weft to 
ealt, round its axis. See the articles 
EarTH and PLanars, 
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Thiis (yftem was received of old by Phi- thefis is 2 primary one; and fo the rule 
lolaws, Ariftarchus, and Pythagoras, from _— cannot take place, becaufe the periodical 
which laft it had the name of the pytha- lime, contidered as that of a primary one, 
goriic fyftem : it was alfo held by Archi- does not agree therewith. See the article - « 
medies 3 but after him it became neglect- PERIOD, &e. > 


ed, and even forgotten for many ages, 4. Again, this fingle confideration, Mr. 

till it was revived by Copernicus, about | Whitton thinks enough to eftablifh the 
the year 1500, and from him named the motion of the earth for ever, viz. If the ~ 
copernican fyftem. earth does not move round the fun, the 
According to this hypothefis, the fun is fun muft move, with the moon, round: ~. 
fuppofed very near the center of gravity the earth. Now the diftance of the fun; .- 


of tlhe whole fyftem, and in the common to that of the moon, being as 10,000. 
focus of every one of the planetary or- — to 46, and the moon’s period being lefs 
bits: next him mercury performs his re- than 28 days, the fun’s period would be » 
volution around him; next mercury is found no lefs than 242 years, whereas, 
the orbit of venus ; and next to venus, in faét, it is but one year. 

our earth, with its attendant or fecon- 5- The fun is the fountain of light and 


dary the moon, performing a joint courfe, heat, which it irradiates through all the 
and in their revolution meafuring out the _—fyftem, and, therefore, it ought to be 


annual period. Next the earth is mars, placed in the center, fo that the planets 
the firft of the fuperior planets ; next may, at all times, have it in an uniform 
him jupiter, and lait of all faturn. See | and equable manner. x 
plate L. fig. 3. 6. For, if the earth be in the center, and 


Thele and the comets are the conftituent —_ the fun and planets revolve about it, the 
parts of the folar fyftem, which is now planets would then, like the comets, be 
received and approved as the only true {corched with heat, when neareft the fun, 
one, for the reafons following. See the and frozen with cold in their aphelia, 
articles COMET, VENUS, Mars, &e. or greateft diflance, which is not to be 
1.. It is moft fimple, and agreeable to —fuppofed. | 
the tenor of nature in all her a&tions ; 7. If the fun be placed in the’center of 
for by the two motions of the earth, all the fyftem, we have then the rational 
the phenomena of the heavens are refolv- —_ hypothefis of the planets being all moved 
ed, which, by other hypothefes, are in- about the fun, by the univerfal law .or 
explicable, without a great number of — power of gravity arifing from his vatt 
other motions, contrary to philofophical / body, and every thing will anfwer to the 
reafonings. See the articles PTOLEMAIC laws of circular motion and central forces; 
and TycuHonNic. but otherwife, we are wholly in the dark, . 
z. It is more rational to fuppofe that the | and know nothing of the laws and ope- 
eaith moves round the fun, than that the rations of nature, 
huge bodies of the planets, the ftupen- 8. But happily we are able to give not 
dous body of the fun, and the immenfe only reafons, but demonftrative proofs, 
firmament of ftars, fhould all move round that the fun does poffefs the center of the 
“=the inconfiderable body of the earth, every fyftem, and that the planets move about 
twenty-four hours. it at the diftance and in the order affigned 
~ 3+ But that harmony which, upon this in thisand in other places, article 
* foppofition, runs through the whole folar = Distance, page 
fyftem, wonderfully confirms this hypo- The firlt is, that mercury gn venus are 
thefis, wiz. that the motions of all the ever obferved to have two conjunétions 
planets, both primary and fecondary, are with the fun; but no oppofition, which 
governed and regulated by one andthe — could not happen unlefs the orbits of 
fame law, which is, that the fquares of — thefe planets lay within the orbit of the 
the periodical times of the primary pla- earth. "SP 
nets, are to each other as the cubes of g. The fecond is, that mars, jupiter, 


4, 


their diftances from the fun ; and Jike- and faturn, have each their conjunétions 
wile the § of the periodical times and oppofitions to the fun alternate and = - 
of the; laries of any primary, are to faccelieely, which could not be, unlefs 
each the cubes of their diftances _their orbits were exterior to the orbit of 


from that primary. Now the moon, * the earth. — 

which, in the copernican fyftem, is a fe- xo. Inthe third place, the greateft elon- 
4,4 CONdary of the earth, in the other hypo- gation or diflance of mercury from the 
en 1 Vou. E: 5 D ’ funy 
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fun, is about 28°, and that of venus 47°; 
which anfwers exaétly to their diftance 


in this fyRem, though in the ptolemean 


fyftem they might, and would, fome- 


_ times, be feen 180 fromthe fun, viz. 


in eppolition to him. 
at. Fourthly, in this difpofition of the 
planets, they will all of them be fome- 


‘times much nearer to the earth than at 


others ; the confequence of which is, that 
their brightnefs and (plendor,and alfo their 
apparent diameters, will be proportion- 
ally greater at one time than another ; 
and this we obferve to be true every day. 
Thus the apparent diameter of venus, 
when greateit, is near 66”, but when 
Jeaft, not more than 9” and a half; of 
mars, when greatelt, it is 21”, but when 
leaft, no more than 2% and a half ; where- 
as, by the ptolemean hypothefis, they 
ought always to be equal, 

az. The fifth is, that when the planets 
are viewed with a good telefcope, they 
appear with different phafes, or with dif- 
ferent parts of their bodies enlightened, 
‘Thus venus is fometimes new, then horn- 
ed, and afterwards dichotomized, then 
gibbous, afterwards full, and fo increafes 
and decreafes her light in the fame man- 
ner as the moon, and as the copernican 
fyfterh requires. 

33. The fixth is, that the planets, all of 


them, do fometimes appear dire& in mo- 


tion, fometimes retrograde, and at other 
times ftationary. Thus, venus, as fhe 
paffes from her greateft elongation weft- 
ward, to her greateft elongation eaft- 


~ ward, will appear-dire&t in motion, but 


retrograde as fhe paffes from the latter 
to the fofmer ; and when fhe is in thofe 
points of greateft diflance from the fun, 
fhe feems for fome time ftationary, All 


‘which is neceffary upon the copernican 
‘hypothefis, but cannot happen in any 
‘other. = 


‘aa. The feventh is, that the bodies of 


mercury and venus, in their lower con- 
junctions with the fun, are hid behind 
the fun’s body, and in the upper con- 
junctions are feen to pafs over the fun’s 
body, ordifk, in form of a black round 
fpot, which is neceffary in the coperni- 
can fyftem, but impofhible in the ptole- 
mean fyftem. 

15. The eighth, and laf, is, that the times 


‘in which thefe conjunétions, oppofitions, 


ftations, and retrogradations of the pla- , 


nets happen, are not fuch as they would 


~be were the earth af reft in its orbit, but 


“prtecifely fueh as would happen were the 
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eatth to move, and all the planets in the 
periods affigned them; and therefore 
this, and no other, can be the true fy{- 
tem of the world. . 
OPERNICUS, the name of an aftrono- 
mical inftrument, invented by Mr. Whil- 
ton, to exhibit the motion and phzno- 
mena of the planets, both primary and 
fecondary. It is built upon the coper- 
nican fyftem, and for that reafon called 
by this name. It confifts of feveral con- 
centrical circles of wood, upon which are 
infcribed numbers, transferred hither 
from the aftronomical tables, by the va~ 
rious difpofitions of thefe circles, which 
are made fo as to flide within each other, 
by which queftions are folved fo as to fave 
long calculations,. ‘To exhibit eclipfes 
there is a particular apparatus, confifting 
of a terreftrial globe, fo difpofed, as that, 
being turned round its axis, the light of 
the fun, or a candle proje&ted through a 
glafs plane, marked out into concentric 
circles, expreffes the digits of the eclipfe : 
and thus is the path of the eclipfe, with 
its degree or quantity in any part of the 
path, reprefented with great accuracy. 
The inventor of this inftrument has wrote 
a treatife purpofely to explain it, 


COPHTS, CoputTi, or CopTs, a name 


given to fuch of the chriftians of Egypt, 
as are of the fect of jacobites. 

The cophts have a patriarch, who is 
ftiled the patriarch of Alexandria, having 
eleven or twelve bifhops under him, but 
no archbifhop. The reft of the clergy, 
whether fecujar or regular, are of the or- 
der of St. Antony, St. Paul, and St. 
Macarius, each of whom have their mo- 
na(teries. The cophts have feven facra- 
ments, viz. baptifm, the eucharift, con- 


sfirmation, ordination, faith, fafting, and 


prayer. “They deny the holy ghoft to 
proceed from the fon; they only allow of 
three oecumenical councils, that of Nice, 
Conttantinople and Ephefus. ‘They only 


- allow of one nature, will, and operation 


‘poufe others, while the | 


in Jefus Chrift, after the union of the 
humanity ‘with the divinity. With re- 
gard to their difcipline, they circum- 
cife their children before baptifm ; they 
ordain deacons at five years of age ; 
they allow of marriage in the fecond de- 
gree, and put away pi ik and ef- 

are living ; 
‘they forbear to eat blood, and believe in 
a baptif by fire, which, according to 
fome, they confer by app'ying a red hot 
iron to their cheeks or forehead. 


COPH- 


. 


ye * 


COPIVI, or balfam of CorPivi. 


CO: F 


that {poke by the Cophts, being the an- 
tient language of the Egyptians, inter- 
mixed with the greek,-and the charaéters 
of it being thofe of the greek. 

The antient coptic is now a dead Jan- 
guage, to be met with no where but in 
books, and thofe only tranflations of the 
{criptures, and of ecctefiaftical offices, or 
others that have a relation thereto; the 
language now ufed over ali the country 
being that of the arabic. 


COPHTIC MONKS, religious, among the 


chriftians of Egypt, who have the higheft 
veneration for a monaftic life, confidering 
it as the philofophy of the law of Jefus 
Chrift, the monks as terreftrial angels, 
or celeftial men. They are obliged to 
part with their poffeffions, to renounce 
marriage for ever, to live in defarts, to 
be cloathed in wool, and to eat no meat. 


COPIA libelli deliberanda, a writ that lies 


where a perfon cannot get the copy of a 
libel from a judge of the fpiritual court, 


COPIAPO, a port-town of Chili, in South 


America, fituated on the Pacific ocean at 
the mouth of a river of the fame name, 
in 75° welt long. and 25° fouth lat. 


COPIATA, a man of a particular order 


in the primitive church, whofe bufinefs it 
was to bury the dead, by preparing the 
graves, wrapping up the dead bodies, 
&c, being accounted a work of piety, 
wherefore the copiate were confidered as 
having a relation to the clergy. 


COPING, or Coppin of a wail, in archi- 


tecture, the top or covert of a wall, made 
floping, to carry off the wet. 


COPING over, in carpentry, a fort of hang- 


ing over, not fquare to its upright, but 
bevelling on its under fide, till it end in 
an edge. 

See the 
article BALSAM. 


COPPEL, Copet, or CuPppPet, a chemi- 


cal veffel made of earth, pretty thick, 
and of the form of a platter or difh. See 
plate LIII. fig. 3. 

Jt fuftains the higheft degree of fire, and 
retains all fufed metals : but in it all the 
fofiile portions of any metal, when mixed 
with fufed lead, are carried off, except 
gold and filver, which are left behind in 
{mall globules. See Assayinc. 

This veffel has a fmall cavity, which is a 
kind of obtufe, fpherical fegment, witha 
canal atits margin, through which the 
metal examined may be the more com- 
Modioufly poured out. The external 
furface of the coppel is fomewhat like a 
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COPHTIC, or Copric LANGuaGsE, is 


COP 


truncated cane, that it may ftand the 
more fecurely, It may be made of dif-. 
ferent buiks, according to the quantity of 
metal to be tried; and may be made ei- 
ther of fome proper earth, or of afhes ob- 
tained from the calcined bones alino(t of 
any animals, except thofe of hogs; for 
the coppels made of thefe, befides lead 
and other foffils, alfo ablorb fome parts 
of gold and filver. The afhes of -cal- 


cined plants are alfo proper for this pur- , 1 
pole, provided their falts are well wafhed “* 


out of them. Piaifter alfo of fome kinds, 


Cramer thinks preferable to any other < ..” 


materials for this purpofe: the fmaller 
bones of calves, oxen, fheep and horfes 
are moft commonly ufed, and thefe are 
the more eafily calcined the longer they 
have been expofed to the injury of the 
weather, A fmall quantity of the afhes 
of thefe bones, after being calcined to the 
higheft degree of whitenels, is to be tritu- 
rated in a mortar, then put into an 
earthen veffel, and a fecond time cal- 
cined in a ftrong fire, for fome hours: 
afterwards the afhes muft be wafhed with 
water, and levigated to a fine powder, 
which, when moiftened by water and. 
the white of an egg, till the maf coheres, 
is to be excavated with a peftil; then a. 
folution of the powder of vitriol may be 
{prinkled over the furface, and the coppel 
Jaid by in a dry place, after the inequali- 
ties, protuberating on the upper margins 
and the bottoms are cut off with a fhar 
knife, 


COPPELLING, or CuPELLING, in che- 


miftry, is the putting metallic fubftances 
into a coppel, or covered veffel, made of. 
bone-athes, and fet in a naked fire, to try 
what gold or filver they will afford. See 
the article ASSAYING. 


COPPER, cuprum, conftitutes a diftin& 


genus of metals, being next to iron in_ 
{pecific gravity, but lighter than gold, 
filver, or lead. 
Copper is not unfrequently found native 
and malleable, fometimes in fmall and 
flender fibres, and fometimes in little 
globular and irregular maffes. How- 
ever it is moft frequently found in the 
ftate of ore, fometimes blended with the- 
ftvata of ftones, where it difcovers itfelf 
in blue or green efflorefcences. The 
green and blue ochers alfo are a fort of 
ores of copper, and the pyritae and mar-- 
cafites frequently contain large quantities 
of this'metal. ‘There 1s alfo a rich kind 
of copper-ore, of a reddith-grey colour ; 
and another of a dufky purple, or blackith 
5D 2 colour, 


COP 


co'our. But befides all thefe, there are 


_gwo other appearances of copper-ore, 
. known by, the names of lapis lazuli, and 


' the turcois, or turquoile, 


See the article 
LaZzuuLi, &c. 


-'.. In Germany and Sweden there are very 


good mines of copper-ore, and we have 
fome in England little inferior to the 
fineft fwedifh ones. 
In order to difcover whether the pyrites 
contains any copper, let it be roafted in 
an open fire, and a folution made by 


‘ pouring upon it a quantity of warm 
‘water: into this folution let iron plates, 


perfectly clean and free from greafe, be 
immerfed; and if the pyrites contains 
any copper, it will {tick to thefe iron 


“plates, in form of a fine yellow powder. 


As to the method of obtaining copper 
from the ore, this laft being previoufly 
wafhed and powdered, is fmelted by 
means of a black flux, ahd the metal is 
found at the bottom of the veffel when 
cold, in the form of a folid and malleable 
mafs ; which may be farther refined, by 
repeating the operation, 

Phyficians condemn the intemndl ufe of 
coppey in any form ; all its preparations 
being” accounted poifonous. However, 
as it is avery ftrong emetic,,in cafes of 


to throw it up again, nothing is more 


-poifon, where > ae are highly neceffary 


efficacious : for it frequently happens that 
even foods, by ftanding Jong in copper 
veffels, acquire an emetic quality, which 
has very bad effe&ts3 in which cafe milk, 
oil, and butter are accounted good anti- 
dotes, ; 


Preparations of Copper, are, 1. Flowers 


‘ 


aes 


' 


of copper, floris cris, {aid to be a medicine 
much uled externally amongft the an- 
tients, but now dilregarded; and it: 

prepared by melting a quantity of com- 
mop, pure copper,-and throwing water 
vpon it, juft as it begins to.cool, which 
snakes the whole mafs of the metal break 
into frmali granules, called jlores aris. 
2. Werdigreafe, arugo eris. 3. Calci- 
ned copper, or as ufium, 4. Flakes, or 
feales of copper, /quame aris, being 
a preparation of much the fame nature 
with calcined copper. 5. The hlue eve- 
water, aqua fapphirina. And, 6. Mr. 
‘Boyle’s ens veneris : each of which arti- 


. eles fee under their feveral heads, 


OPPERAS, a name given to the fa&ti- 
tiohs green vitriol. Gee ViTRIOL. 
The englith copperas is made at Dept- 
ford, in the following manner, from 
pyrite. See the article Prrirg,  — 


: a 1 


COR 


A heap of thefe ftones, two or three feet 
thick, is laid in a bed wel! rammed, 
where being turned once in fix months, 
in five or fix year’s, by the aftion of the 
air and rain, they begin towiffolve, and 
yield a liquor which is received in pits, 
and thence conveyed into a ciitern, in a 
boiling houfe. The liquor at length be- 
ing pumped out of the cifternwinto 2 
leaden boiler, and a quantity of iron add- 
ed thereto, in two or three days the boil- 
ing is compleated; care having been 
taken all along to fupply it with freth 
quantities of iron, and toreftore the boil- 
ing, whenever it feems to abate. When 
boiled fufficiently it is drawn off into a 
cooler, with flicks acrofs, where it is Jeft 
14 or £5 days to fhoot. The ufes of cop- 
peras are numerous. It is the chief in- 
gredient in the dying of wool, cloths, 
and hats, black ; in making ink, in tan- 
ning and dreffing leather, &¢. and from 
hence is prepared oil of vitriol, and a 
kind of fpantfh brown for painters. In 
medicine, it is rarely preferibed under the 
name of copperas, but it is a true falt of 
iron, and often prefcribed under that 
name, and ufed inftead of the genuine pree 
paration ; our chemifts in general giving 
themfelves no further trouble about the 
making of that fale, than to diffolve and 
purify the common copperas, and fhoot 
it again into cryftals. It is a noble de- 
obiiruent, and is a great medicine in the 
fuppreffion of the menfes, but fhould be 
ufed with caution. In large dofes it 
proves emetic, and, in fmall, is found a 
good remedy againft worms. 


COPPICE, or Corse, a little wood con- 


fifting of under woods, or fuch as may 
be raifed either by fowing or planting. 
‘When they are intended to be raifed 
from matt or feed, the ground is plough- 
ed, in the fame manner as it is for corns 
and either in autumn or in fpring, good 
ftore of {uch mafts, nuts, feeds, berries, . 
&c. are to be fown with the grafs, which 
crop is to be cut, and then .the land 
laid for wood. They may alfo be 
planted about autumn, with young fets, 
or plants, in rows about ten or fifteen 
feet diftance. If the copfes happen to 
grow thin, the beft way of thickening 
them is to lay fome of the branches or 
layers of the trees, that lye neareft to the 
bare places, on the ground, or a little in 
the ground: this detained with a hook 
or two, and covered with trefh mould, at a 
competent depth, will produce a world of 
fuckers, and thicken a copfe {peedily. 
COPULA, 


a 


gis COP. 


COPULA, in logic, the verb that conneéts 


any ttwo terms in an affirmative or nega- \ 


tive ; as riches make a man happy ; where 
make is the copula: no weakne/s is any 
virtme 3 where is is the copula. 

COPULATION, the aét.of generation, or 
the congrefs of the male and female, 
otherwite called coition. See the articles 
CorTion and GENERATION. 

COPULATIVE propositions, inlogic, 
thofe where the fubjeé& and predicate are 
fo linked together, by copulative con- 
junStions, that they may be all feverally 
affirnaed or denied one of another. Ex- 
ample, Riches and honours are apt to elate 
the mind, ‘and increaje the number of our 
defires. 

CoPULATIVE CONJUNCTION. 
article CONJUNCTION. 

COPY, ina law fenfe, fignifies the tran- 

{cript of any original writing, as the copy 
of a patent, charter, deed, &c. 
A common deed cannot be proved by a 
copy or counterpart, where the original 
may be procured. But if the deed be 
inrolled, certifying an attefted copy, is 
proof of the inroliment, and fuch copy 
may be given in evidence. 

Copy is alfo ufed for the imitation of an 
original work, more particularly in paint- 
ing, draught, figure, &c. 

Copy, among printers, denotes the ma- 
nufcript, or original of a book, given to 
be printed. 

Copy-HOLD, a tenure for which a tenant 
has nothing to fhew but the copy of the 
rolls made by the fteward of the lord’s 
court. 

Tt is called a bafe tenure, becaufe the 
tenant holds the land at the will of the 
lord. However it is not fimply at the 
will of the lord, but according to the 
cufiom of the manor by which fuch eftate 
is defeendible, and the tenants heirs may 
inherit it; and a copy-holder, fo long 
as he does his fervices, and does not 
break the cuftom, cannot be ejected by 
the lord; and if he be, he fhall have 
trefpafs againft him. ‘ 

Some copyholds the tenants hold by the 
verge in antient demefne ; and tho’ held 
by copy, yet they are a kind of freehold: 
and other copyholds are fuch as tenants 
hold by common tenure, called mere 
copyhold. 

If a perfon would devife a copyhold 
eftate, he cannot do it by his will, but 
he muft furrender to the ufe of his laft 
will and teftament, and in his will declare 
his intent ; and here the lands do not 


See the 
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pafs by the will, but by the furrender 
thus made. 

Copyhold inheritances have no collateral 
qualities,which do not concern the defcent, 
as to make them affets to bind the heir, 


or whereof the wife may be endowed, - 


&e. 
cution, but are within the aéts againft 
bankrupts, and the ftatutes of limitation. 
Copy-HOLDER, one who is admitted tenant 
of lands or tenements within a manor, 
which, time out of mind, by ufe and 
cuftom of the manor, have been demi- 
fable and demifed to fuch as will take 
them in fee-fimple, or fee-tale, for life, 
years, or at will, according to the cuftom 
of the manor by copy of court-roll, But 
is generally where the tenant has fuch 
eftate either in fee or for three lives, 
COQ. AD MED. CONSUMPT. among phy- 


ficians, is an abbreviation for coque ad 


medietatis confumptionem, i, e. Boil it till 
half of it be confumed. 

CoQ. INS. Q. AQ. coque in fufficiente quan- 
titate aque, i.e. Boil ina fufficient quan- 
tity of water. 

Coa. 8. A. coque fecundum artem, i.e. Boil 
according to art. 

COQUIMBO, a port-town of Chili, in 
SouthAmerica, fituated at the mouth of a 
river of the fame name, which difcharges 
itfelf into the Pacificocean: weft long, 
75° x0’, and fouth lat. 30°. mn 

COR, theHEarT, inanatomy, SeeHEarT. 

Cor CAROLI, in aftronomy, an extra- 
conftellated ftar in the northern hemi- 
fphere, fituated between the coma bere- 
nices, and urfa major, fo called by Dr. 
Halley in honour of king Charles. 

Cor HYDRA, a fixed ftar of the firft mage 
nitude, in the conftellation of hydra. 
See the article HypRa. 

Cor LEONIS, or REGULUS, in aftronomy, 
a fixed {tar of the firft magnitude, in the 
conftellation leo. See LEO. 

CoR VENERIS, the name of a beautiful 
kind of heart-fhells, called alfo cor bovis. 
See the article CaARDIA. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, in anatomy, a. 
mufcle that has its origin at the cora- 
coide procels of the {capula, and its termi= 


nation about the middle part of the arm. 


Itferves to lift thearm obliquely outwards. 
CORACOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, @ 
mufcle which having its origin from the 
upper edge of the fcapula, near its neck, 
afcends obliquely under the maftoidzus, 
and is inferted in the os hyoides, which 
it ferves to pull obliquely downwards 
See the article Hx omDgs, 


They are not extendible in exe-. 


CORA- 


CAO-R 
fharp procefs of the fcapula, fo called 
from its refembling a crow’s bill. 

The coracoide procels in infants, is but 
a cartilage, .afterwards it becomes an 
epiphylis ; and, after this, about the age 
of fixteen, it is perceived to be a feparate 
bone. It ferves to ftrengthen the articu- 
lation of the fhoulder, and gives origin 
to one of the muicles of the arm. 
CORACOMANTES, in antiquity, per- 
fons who foretold events from their ob- 
fervations on crows. 
CORAL, in natural hiftory, a produétion 
of the fea, ufually marked among the 
number of marine plants. See plate 
"LI. fig. 2. 
It has been doubted by fome authors of 
great credit, whether coral were properly 
a plant or not: fome, with Dr. Wood- 
ward, make it a foffile prodution, form- 
ed as cryftals and {pars are: others re- 
fer it to the animal tribe, of which opi- 
nion many of the french naturalilts are 
at prefent. But as it is found to grow 
and to take its novrifhment in the man- 
ner of plants, and to produce flowers 
and feeds, or at leaft a matter analogous 
to feeds, there requires no farther argu- 
ment to prove that it truly and properly 
is of the vegetable kind. Baoccone dif- 
covered its. nutritious juice lodged in 
cells under the bark. or rind, and count 
Marfigli, the flowers and feeds. 
The coral plant, called corallum by Tour- 
nefort, and ifis by Linnaeus, and ranked 
by this lat author among the cryptoga- 
mia lithophytorum, is of the fame hatd- 
nefs and ftony nature’ throughout, and 
that as well while Srowing under-the 
water, as when it has been ever fo long 
expofed to the air. All that has given 
eccafion to the vulgar opinion of coral’s 
being foft while in’the fea, is that it has 
a foft and thin coat of a. cruftaceous 
matter, covering it while it is growing, 
and which is taken off before it 1s packed 
up for ufe. It grows to ftones, or any 
other folid fubftances, without a'root, or 
without any way penetrating them as 
plants do the earth ; and_ not only to 
rocks and ftones, but to fhells, old iron 
inftruments, breken glafs, earthen vef- 
_ fels, and even to the bones of men lying 
at the bottom of the fea; all thefe hav- 
ing been found with regular and fine 
lants of red coral growing from them. 
The red coral is met with in apothecaries 
. fhops in fmall branched pieces of the 
thicknels of a packthread, of a pale red 


- 
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CORACOIDES, in anatomy, a finall 
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colour, and ufually ftriated Jongitudinally 
on the furface. ‘Thefe are the {mall 
branches of the plant, the larger and finer 
pieces being uled for beads and other toys, 
where a larger price is paid for them. 
Medical authors give us receipts for a 
great many preparations of coral, as ma- 
gifteries, tinétures, fyrups and falts, At 
prefent, however, they are difufed, and 
we know it in the fhops in no other form . 
but that of the powder finely levigated, 
which is. prefcribed as an aftringent and 
abforbent in diarrhoeas, the fluor albus, 
&c. with other medicines of the fame 
intention. We hear alfo of a white coral, 
and many fuppofe it to poffefs greater 
virtues than the red ; but what we meet 
with in the fhops under this name, is a 
fpecies of another fea-plant, the madre- 
pora. See the article MADREPORA. 
There is a black coral, of the fame ftony 
fubftance with the red, and as glofly as 
the blackeft marble ; but we fee no fuch 
thing in the fhops: what is kept under 
this name, is a plant of a quite different 
genus, not of a ftony but a tough and 
horny texture, and is the lythophyton de- 
fcribed by authors under the name of li- 
thophyton nigrum arboreum, and coral- 
lum nigrum officinarum. See the arti- 
ticle CORALLINE. 


Cora fifbery. Red coral is found in 


the Mediterranean, on the fhores of Pro- 
vence, from cape de la Couronne to that 
of St. Tropez; about the ifles of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca; on the fouth of 
Sicily ; on the coafts of Africa; and, 
Jaftly, in the Ethiopic ocean, about cape 
Negro. The divers fay, that the little 
branches are found only in the caverns 


_ whole fituation is parallel to the earth’s 


- 


furface, and open to the ‘fouth. The 
manner of fifhing being nearly the fame 
wherever coral is found, it will fuflice to 
inftance the method ufed at the baftion 
of France, under the diregtion of the 
company eltablifhed at Marfeilles for that 
fithery. Seven or eight men goinaboat _ 
eommanded by the patron or proprietor, 
and when the net is thrown by the calter, 
the reft work the veffel, and help to draw 
the netin. he net is compofed of two | 
rafters of wood tied crofs-wife, with leads 
fixed to them: to thefe they falten a 
quantity of hemp twifted Joofely round, 
and intermingled with fome large net- 
ting. This inftrument is let down where 
they think there is coral, and pulled up 
again when the coral is ftrongly intangled — 
in the hemp and netting. For this pur- 

pole, 
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pofe, fix boats are fometimes required ; 
and if in hauling in, the rope happens 
to break, the fifhermen run the hazard 
of being Jolt. Before the fithers go to 
fea, they agree for the price of the coral, 
which is fometimes more, fometimes lefs 
a pound; and they engage, on pain of 
corporal punifhment, that neither they 
nor the crew fhall embezzle any, but 
deliver the whole to the proprietors, 
When the fifhery is ended, which amounts 
one year with another to twenty-five 
quintals for each boat, it is divided into 
thirteen parts, of which the proprietor 
hath four, the cafter two, and the other 
{ix men one each, the thirteenth belongs 
to the company for payment of the boat 
furnifhed them. Red or white coral in 
fragments, for phyfic, pays on importa- 
tion 7 73d. the pound, and draws back 
on exportation 6-8°d. Whole coral un- 


100 


polifhed, the pound, pays 3s. 10;5°d, 


and draws back 3s. 4-3°d. Whole coral 
polifhed, the pound, pays 5s. 1--5¢d. and 
draws back 4s, 7,£9d. 


100 


’ Artificial CORAL, is made of cinnabar well 


beaten ; a layer whereof is applied on a 
piece of wood well dried and polithed, 
being firft moiftened with fize : the whole 
is then again polifhed, and for varnith 
rub it over with the white of an egg, 
CORAL-TREE, or CoRAL-WOOD, erythri- 
na, in botany, See ERYTHRINA, 
CORALLINE, corallina, in botany, is a 
genus of fubmarine plants, confilting of 
ftalks and branches often beautifully 
ramified, and compofed of joints of an 
oblong figure inferted into. one another. 
The greater part of thefe are gritty and 
of a coral-like matter, but nature varies 
from this in fome of the fpecies, which 
ae of a fofter fubftance. See plate LI. 
8+ 3+ 

It is frequent on our own coafts, and 
what we ule is in general of our own pro- 
duce, though there is fome of it brought 
from France and Holland. It is to be 
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CORAN, or ALcorAn, 


COR 

He tells us that he had an opportunity, on 
the ifland of Sheppey, of feeing thofe dif. 
puted beings, called branched corallines, 
alive in fea-water, by the help of a very 
commodious microfcope, and was fully 
convinced that thefe apparent plants were 
ramified animals in their proper fkins or 
cafes, not loco-motive, but fixed to thells 
of oyfters, mufcles, &c, and to fucus’s. 
He had afterwa:ds an opportunity of fee- 
ing thofe corallines in motion, whofe po- 
lypes are contained in cups, fupported by 
a long ftem that appears full of rings, or 
as if they were twilted in form of a 
fcrew. 


CORALLUM, corat, in botany. See the 


article CORAL. 


CORAM non junice, in law, is a term 


ufed where acaufe is brought and de- 
termined in a court of which the judges 
there have not any jurifdi&tion. 


See the article 
ALCORAN, 


CORBAN, a fcripture term for an offering 


which had life, in oppofition to that which 
had no life. 


CorBan is alfo aceremony which the ma~ 


hometans perform at the foot of mount 
Ararat, in Arabja, near Mecca. It con- 
fits in killing a great number of theep, 
and diftributing them among the poor, 


CORBEILS, in fortification, the fame with 


what we call bafkets. See Basxer. 


CORBEL, in architefture, the reprefenta- 


tion of a hafket, fometimes feen on the 
heads of the coryatides. _ 

Tt is fometimes uled to fignify the vafe 
of a tambour of the corinthian column. 


CorsBEL, or CorBeIL, is alfo uled in 


building,. for a. fhort piece of timber, 
placed in a wall, with its end fticking out 
fix or eight inches, as occafion ferves,, in 
the manner of a fhouldering piece, ‘The 
under part of the end thus {ticking out, 


is fometimes cut in the form of a boul- ~ 


tin, fometimes of an ogee, and fometimes 
of a face, &c. according as the workman 
fancies. is 


at 


chofén freth, of a ftrong fmell, and green- 
ifh or reddifh colour. ‘The antients ex- 
tol much the virtues of coralline 3 at 
prefent, however, we ufe it only againit 


CORBY, a town of Germany, thirty miles 
~ ealt of Paderborn, in Welftphalia: eat 
long. 9° 20’, north latyee1° go’. 


worms, and it is generally mixed with 
worm feed, falt of fteel, and other of the 
known anthilminthics. 

Mr. Ellis, in an Effay towards a natural 
biftory of corallines, and other marine 
produétions of the like kind, publifhed in 
1753, endeavours to prove that thele fea 
fubfances are only cafes or coverings for 
‘marine polypes, See PoLype, 


CORCHORUS, jews-sALLap, ingfo- 


tany, a genus of the polyandria-mondgy - 


nia clafs of plants ; the corolla of which 


confifts of five oblong, obtufe petals ; 
narroweft at the bottom, ereét, ands 
length of the cup: the fruit is a very 
Jarge, cylindric, accuminated pod, com=- 


* poted of five valves, fometimes only of — 


two, and contains five célls: thé feeds are 
numerous, angular, and accuminated. 


CORD; 


COR 


or twifted together, by means of a wheel. 
See the article ROPE. 

Corp of St, Francis, a fort of rope, adorn- 
ed with knots, wore by the brothers of 
the fraternity of Sr. Francis. 

‘The cordeliers, capuchins, minorites, 
and rocolets, wear a white rope: but 
others, as the piqae-puces, wear it black. 
The defign of it is to commemorate the 
bands wherewith Chrift was bound. 
The fociety of the cord includes a great 
number of people befides religious. To 
obtain indulgences they are only obliged 
to fay five Paters, five Ave Mary’s, and 
five Gloria-patri’s, and to wear this rope, 
which muft firft have been bleffed by the 
fuperiors of the order. 

Corp of wood, a certain quantity of wood 
for burning, fo called becaufe formerly 
meafured with a cord. The dimenfions 
of a ftatute cord of wood are eight feet 
long, four feet high, and four feet broad. 

CorD-wooD, new wood, and fuch, as 
when brought by water, comes on board 
a veflel, in oppofition to that which is 
floated. 

CORDAGE, aterm vufed, in general, for 
all forts of cord, whether {mal], mid- 
dling, or great, made ufe of in the rig- 
ging of fhips. See the article RIGGING, 
Cordage, cable-laid, as the feamen term 
it, is made with nine ftrands, 7. e, the 
firt three frands are laid flack, and then 

three of them, being clofed together, 
make acable, or cablet. See CABLE. 

_ The fame for racks, but they are laid 
tapering. 

Cordage, hawfer-laid, is made only with 
three ftrands. 


- Cordageeftays, are cable-laid, but made _ 


with four ftrands, as cables are with three; 
with the addition of an heart, which goes 
through the center of them. 

. PA aie of cordage and cable at Peterf- 
burgh, in 1742, was one rouble, twenty 
copecs the poude. 

Cordage ftuped, is that which, having 
been put in a tub in a very warm place, 
caft out its moifture. 

hite cordage, is that which has not 
yet been tarred, 
Cordage tarred in fpinning, is that which 
is made of rope yarn ready tarred. 
Cordage tarred in the ftove, is that which 
has paffed through hot tar, in coming 
out of the ftove, Every quintal of cordage 
may take about twenty pounds of tar, 
Cordage re-made, is that which is made 
of ropes ufed before. 
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CORD, or CuorD, feveral threads, cabled 


CioO'e% 

Cordage, when very old, is ufed for 
oakum to chaulk the feams of fhips. See 
the article Oakum. 

Change cordage, that which is kept in 
referve, in cafe what is in ufe fails. 
When a rope is faid to be fix inches, it is 
underftood of its circumference. A rope 
of fixty threads, is one compofed of fo 
many rope yarns. 

Cordage is ufually made of fpun hemp: 
the great number of veffels built and fit- 
ted out at Amfterdam, either for war or 
trade, occafion a great commerce of all 
forts of cordage neceffary for them, all 
which fells by the {chippont of three hun- 
dred pounds, The fchippont of cordage 
of neat hemp cofts ufually fifty-fix flo- 


rins ; that of Mufcovy, from thirty to | 


forty-feven. Deduétions for weight and 
prompt payment are one per cent. on each. 
The quantity of cordage ufed in rig- 


ging a veflel, is almoft inconceivable. | 


Every rope hath its name and particular 


ufe. As the quantity of cordage is fo 
very extraordinary that is ufed in our | 


own veflels and fhipping, bath at home 
and abroad, and as alio the quantities 
ufed by all the Europeans, Americans, 


and Afiatics, is immenfely . great, too | 
much encouragement cannot be given to — 


the growth of hemp in our own colonies 
and plantations, to the end that we 
might, by that means, at leaft, amply 
fupply ourfelves, if we could not obtain 
any fhare in the fupply of other nations. 
CORDATED, an appellation frequently 


given by naturalifts to things fomewhat 


refembling a heart. 

CORDED, in heraldry. A crofs-corded 
fome authors take for a crofs wound or 
wrenched about with cords. See the ar- 
ticle CABLED, 

Others, with more probability, take it 
for a crofs made of two pieces af cord. 
CORDELERAS, mountains of South Ame- 
rica, otherwife called Andes, See the ar- 

ticle ANDES. 


CORDELIER, in church-hiftory, a fran- — 


cifean or religious of the order of St. 
Francis. See the article Corp. 

The cordeliers are enjoined to live in 
common: thofe who are admitted into 
the order, are firft to fell all they have 
and give it to the poor. The priefts are 
to faft from the feaft of all faints till the 
nativity, 

CORDIA, SeBesTEN, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the coralla of which is formed of 
a fingle petal, of an infundibuliform 

fhape s 


COR 
fhape: the fruit isa dry, globofe, acu- 
miinated drupe, covered with the cup: 


the feed is a fulcated nut, containing two | 


cells. ‘The fruit of the febeften is an at- 
tenuant and refolvent, and has been fre- 
quently given in peripneumonies, in di- 
feafes of the breaft and lungs in general, 
and in ftranguries and hoarfenefs, but now 
it is much grown out of ufe, 

CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raifes 

the fpirits, and gives them a fudden 
ftrength and chearfulnefs. 

In order to underftand the operation of 
this upon a human body, it is neceffary 
to confider that a languor, or faintnefs, 
muft either by the confequence of too 
much exercife, too long watching, or too 
great a hurry of the animal funétions, as 
in fome diftempers ; all which do fo far 
diffipate the nervous fluid, or animal 
fpirits, as that the folids cannot re- 
peat, with wonted vigor, their neceflary 
motions: or fuch depreffions muft arife 
from the obftruGtion of fome natural eva- 
cuation, and generally that of perfpira- 
tion ; from external cold, which lays a 
Joad upon the conftitution. In both 
thefe cafes the manner in which a cor- 
dial aéts is the fame, fince it muft pro- 
duce its effeéts by adding to the fpringi- 
mefs and force of the fibres ; and as this 
change is moft remarkable from fpiritu- 
ous liquors, it may be of ufe to examine 
how they come to obtain fuch a denomi- 
nation; and this muft arife from their 
fubtilty and finenefs of parts ; fo that 
the more fpirituous any thing is that en- 
ters the ftomach, the fooner one feels 
its cordial effects: for that increafe of 
vigour which a man obtains from com- 
‘mon food, though the moft natural and 
durable, is not immediately obtained 
in fuch a degree, as to get the appel- 
lation of cordial, fince it muft pafs 
through feveral comminutions before it 
arrive to fuch a: finenefs as to be dif- 
perfed to the nerves; whereas a {piritu- 
ous fubftance enters into the nerves as 
foon as it touches them, whereby their 
vibrations are invigorated, and all fenfe 
of faintnefs removed. In like manner 
volatiles, the effluvia of flowers, fruits, 
and all things deemed cordials, operate 
upon the organs of {melling. 

CORDIS. capsuLa, FOVEA, MUCRO, 
SEPTUM, &c. See the articles HEART, 
Capsuta, Fovea, Mucro, &c. 

CORDON, in fortification, a row of ftones, 
made round on the outlide, and fet be- 

Vox. I, 
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COR 
tween the wall of the fortrefs, which 
lies aflope, and the parapet which ftands 
perpendicular, after fuch a manner, that 
this difference may not be offenfive to the 
eye: whence the cordons ferye only as 
an ornament, ranging round. about the 
place, being only ufed in fortification of 
ftone-work. For in thofe made with 
earth, the void {pace is filled up with 
pointed ftakes, 

CORDOUA, or Corpova, a city of Ane 
dalufia, in Spain, fituated on the river 
Guadalquivir, feventy-two miles northe 
eaft of Seville, and feventy-five north of 
Malaga: weft longitude 4° 4s’, and 
north latitude 37° 4</. 

It is a large city, faid to contain 14,000 
families, and has a good trade in wine, 
oe and leather ; it is likewife a bifhop’s 
ee. 

CORDOUAN rower, a remarkable high 
houfe at the mouth of the river Garonne, 
in France: weft long. 1 15’, and north 
lat. 45° 36’. 

CORDWAINERS, a term whereby fhoe- 
makers are denominated in ftatutes. By 
a ftatute of Jac, I. the mafter and ware 
dens of the cordwainers company, es 
are to appoint fearchers and triers of lea- 
ther; and no leather is to be fold, before 
fearched, fealed, &c, 

COREA, an ifland or peninfula on the 
north-eaft coatt of China, between 36% 
and 42° of north latitude. 

CORED HERRINGS, thofe caught in aue 
tumn on the coaft near Yarmouth 5 
which, being rolled in falt, are after- 
wards brought on fhore to be made red- 
herrings. 

COREGONUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
malacoptery gicus fifhes, with eight or ten 
officles or little bones in the branchioftege 
membrane, and extremely {mall teeth. 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
lavaretus, albula-minor, thymallus, cores 
_gonoides, and wimba, 

CORETIA, in antiquity, a feftival imhonour 
of Proferpine. ‘ 

COREOPSIS, in botany, a genus of the | 
fyngenefia-polygamia-fruftranea clafs of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
radiated, and confifts both of hermaphros 
dite and female ones; the former are pu-« 
merous, fituated on the diik, and tubue 
Jofe; and the latter ligulated, and only 
eight in number: add to this, that the 
former are divided into five, and the late 
ter only into four {ements at the limbe 
the ftamina are five very thort, capillary 
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filaments; and the feeds are folitary, or- 

biculated, and contained in the cup. 

CORFE-CASTLE, a. borough-town -of 

 Dorfetthire; about twelve miles eaft of 
Dorchetter, near the fea: weft long. 2° 
yo’, and north Jat, 50° 36’. 

Tt fends two members to parliament, 

CORFU, an sland fubje& to the Vene- 
tians, fituated in the Mediterranean, near 
the entrance of the gulph of Venice. 

Corru is-al'o the capital of the above 
ifland: eaft long. 20° 40’, and north lat. 

39°. 40". 

CORIA, a city of Eftremadura, in Spain, 
thirty-five miles north of Alcantara : weft 
long. 6° 4o’, and north lat. 39° 55’. 

It is a bifuop’s fee. 

CORIANDER, coriandrum, in botany, a 

genus of the pentandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, the general corolla of which is 
difform and radiated ; the proper flowers 
of the difk are hermaphrodites, and com= 
pofed of five unequal, inflexo-cordated 
petals: the ftamina are five fimple fila- 
ments; aod the fruit is a fpherical, 
ftriated berry, containing two hemifphe- 
rica] feeds. 
Coriander-feeds are accounted ftomachic 
and good in flatulencies, and head-aches 
occalioned thereby : they are alfo faid to 
difcufS ftrumz, and ftop hemorrhages and 
fluxes. 

CORIARIA, MyRTLE-SUMACH, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the decandria- pentagynia 
of Linnzus, whofe corolla confifts of five 
petals, very like the cup. It has no pe- 
ricarpium: the feeds are five, kidney- 
fhaped, and inclofed in the petals. 

CORIDOR, or Corripor, in fortifica- 
tion, the fame with covert-way. See the 
article COVERT-WAY. 

CORINTH, a city of european Turky, 
fituated near the ifthmus into the Mo- 
rea, about fifty miles weft of Athens, in 
23° eaft long. and 37° 30! north lat. 

CORINTHIAN, in general, denotes fome- 
thing belonging to Corinth: thus we fay, 
corinthian order, corinthian brafs, &c. 

CORINTHIAN ORDER, in architecture, the 
fourth order of archite&ture, according to 

_Scamozzi; but Mr, Le Clerc makes it 
the fifth, being the moft noble, iich and 
delicate of all the five. See plate LIT. 
Mofi authors afcribe the invention of this 
order to Callimachus, a corinthian fculp- 
tor. Vilalpandus, however, oppofes this 
opinion, and will have the corinthian ca- 


pital to have been derived from an order: 
_in Solomon's temple, the leaves whereof - 


4 


were thofe of the palm-tree, “The co« 


' ginthian order has jeveral charaéters by 


which it is diftinguifhed from the reft. 
Its capital is adorned with two rows of 


‘leaves, between which arife little ftalks, 
_ or caulicoles, of which the volutes are 


formed, which fupport the abacus, and 
are fixteen in number. See ABacus, 
It has no ovalo, nor even abacus, pro- 
perly fpeaking ; for the member which 
goes by that name, is quite different from 
the abacus of the other orders, being cut 
with a {weep, in the middle of which is 
carved a rofe, or other ornament. See 
ARCHITECTURE and ORDER.’ 
Vitruvius obferves, that the corinthian 
order has no particular ordonnance for 
its corniche, or any of the other ornaments 
of its entablature ; nor does he give it 
any other proportions than thofe of the 
jonic order: fo that if it appears higher 
than the ionic, it is purely owing to the 
excefs of the height of its capital. See 
the article Ionic andCapiTaL. — 
He alfo makes the réft of the entabla- 
ture the fame ; and likewife ufes the attic 
bale indifferently for the one and the 
other. But Vitruvius differs widely in 
this order from all the examples of, an- 
tiquity now remaining, the moft beauti- 
ful of which have a particular bafe, and 
the whole order twenty modules high, 
whereas the ionic has but eighteen. 
Again, its capital is higher than that of 
Vitruvius, by one third of a module ; 
and its entablature, which has modillions 
and fometimes deftils together with the 
modillions, is very different from the ionic 
entablature. 

Moft modern archite&ts pafs by Vitru- 
vius’s corinthian order, and follow that 
of the antient buildings ; and feleét from 
them, according to their feveral taftes ; 
fo that the modern corinthian is a kind 
of compofite, differing from many of the 
antient buildings, and much more from 
Vitruvius, Vignola and Mr. Le Clerc 
made the corinthian order twenty mo- 
dules in height, yet Serlio makes it but 
eighteen ; and M, Perrault eighteen two 
thirds, retrenching fomething from the 
nineteen of Vetruvius. M.Perrault makes 
the height of the fhaft lefs than that of 
the ionic, by reafon of the exce(fs of its 
capital. 


The CoRINTHIAN column by equal parts. | 


The corinthian pedefial, being in height 
three diameters, is divided into four, al- 
lowing one to the bafe, whofe plinth is 

two 
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two thirds of it ; the other part is divided 
into nine, allowing two and a half to the 
torus, a half part to the fillet, three to 
the cimatium, a half part to the fillet, 
and two and a half to the ogee; and the 
breadth of the dye is a diameter, and two 
thirds, 

The height of the bafe of the column is 
half a diameter, which is divided into 
fix, allowing three fourths to the plinth, 
one to the lower torus, one fourth to the 
fillet, a half part to the fcotia, one tothe 
aftragals and fillets, a half part to the 
{cotia, one fourth to the fillet, and the 
other three fourths to the torus. 
For the corinthian capital, divide the di- 
ameter into fix parts, and take feven fuch 
parts for the height, allowing two to each 
height of the Jeaves, whoe heads tarn 
down half a part of it; allow another 
part for the ftalks, whofe heads turn down 
one third of it; three fourths to the finall 
volutes, and one fourth to the fillet ; the 
large volute is as high as the {aid fillet ; 
a half part to the hollow, and a half part 
bathe ovolo, whofe fillet has one third 
OF it, 
The architrave is divided into nine parts, 
allowing one and a half to the firft face, 
one and one fourth to the fmall bead, 
two to the fecond face, three fourths to 
the {mall ogee, two and a half to the third 
face, a half-part to the bead, one to the 
ogee, anda half part to the fillet. The 
height of the entablature is two diame- 
ters, and is divided into fix parts, two of 
which go to the architrave, one and a 
half to the frieze, and two and a half to 
the corniche. 
The corniche is divided into twelve parts, 
allowing one and one fourth to the ogee, 
one fourth to the fillet, one and one fourth 
to the dentils, one fourth to the fillet, 
one fourth to the ovolo, one fourth to 
the fillet, two to the modillions, a half 
part to the ogee, and one jourth to the 
fillet; one and three fourths to the co- 
rona, three fourths to the cima reverfa, 
one fourth to the fillet, one anda half to 
prs cima reéta, and a half part to the 
et. ; 
The projection of the bafe of the corin- 
thian pedeftal is equal to its height; the 
upper fillet has three of thefe parts, and 
the lower fillet feven: the height of its 
corniche is half the bafe, being one eighth 
of the whole height ; and is divided into 
eleven, by allowing one and a half tothe 
ogee, a half part to the fillet, three tothe 
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cimatium, three to the corona, two tothe-’ _ 
ogee, and one to the fillet. The projec-’ 


CoRINTHIAN BRASS. 
CORIS, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
lants, the co~— 


COR 


tion of the fillet has two of thefe parts ; 
the bimatium, four and a half; the co- 


rona, fix and a half; and the whole 


eight anda half, 

The projection of the bafe of the column 
is one fitth of the diameter; and the yh 
per fillet has one of thefe fix parts; the 
upper torus, and the leffer fillets have one 
and a half; and one and three fourths 


are allowed to the aftragals and lower — 


fillet. 
For the proje&tion of the capital, make a 
fquare, each fide being a diameter and 
half, and draw diagovals; and towards 
each angle, mark a diameter from the 
center, and draw the cants at right angles 
with the faid diagonals. Then from 
the curvature of the abacus, make an 
equilateral triangle (the part of the (quare 
cut off by the cants being the bafe) and 
the oppofite angle the center, 
circumference of the column are eight 
Jeaves, each leaf having four plants, and 
each plant five raffles. The projeétion 
of their head is found by a ftraight line 
from the. abacus to the colarino. 


to the fide of the forefaid {quare. 


In the projection of the architrave; the — 


fecond face has one fourth of a part; the 


third face, one of thofe parts; andthe ~ 


whole, two. 


As for the projections of the corniche, — 
the ogee is one half of thefe parts, and. 


the dentils two and a half; the dentils 
are in breadth two thirds of their height, 
and the {paces two thirds of their breadth, 
The modillions projec three and three 
fourths, and its breadth is one fifth of 
the diameter, and one being in the cen 
ter gives the fpaces. The returned mos 
dillions, gight and a half ; the cap, nine ; 
the corona, nine and a half; the cima 
reverfa, and a half; and the whole, 


twelve, being equal to the height. a the — 
Mh 


figure. 
See Brass, 


dria-monogynia clafs of 
rolla of which confilts ot a fingle peval 
of the ringent kind; the tube is cylin- 
dric, and of the Jength of the cup; the 
limb is plane, and divided into five ob 
leng, obtufe, emarginated fegments ; the 
two upper ones fhort, and more diltant 
from one another ; the fruit is a globofe 
capfule, formed of five valves, and fitns. 

5 E2 vated 


The * 
role is as high as the volute, and projects — 


In the - 


der quercus by Linnzus. 


COR 


ated in the bottom of the cup; the feeds 


are (mall, numerous, and oval. Sce plate 
LI. fig. 4. 


CORISPERMUM, in botany, a genus of 


the monandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
whofe coroija confifts of two compreffed, 
crooked, pointed petals, equal in fize, 
_and placed oppofite one another: its fruit 


isa roundifh capfule, compreffed, bilo- 
ular, and having a furrowed edge; the 


feeds are of an oblong figure, and ftand 
fingle, 


CORK, or Cork-TrEk, fuber, in botany, 


makes a diftiné&t genus of trees according 
to Tournefort, but is comprehended un- 
See the article 
QUERCUS, 
In order to peel off the bark, which is 
the only part that conftitutes the fubftance 
known by the name of cork, they make 
an incifion round both the top and root of 
the tree, and another longitudinally ; and 
when it is thus got off, they unwarp it 
before the fire, and prefs it even with 
weights. This they do once in two or 
three years, without any prejudice to the 
tree ; provided, however, it be done in a 
dry ftafon, as rainy weather is accounted 
extremely prejudicial, 
‘The cork fhouild be chofen in fine boards, 
all of a piece, not full of knots or chinks, 
of a moderate thickneis, yellowifh with- 
out and within, and that which cuts 
even, 
Its ufe is too well known to need any ac- 
count of it: in medicine it is of fervice 
to {top bleeding, being reduced to pow- 
der, or put into fome aftringent liquor : 
burned and mixed with the unzuentum 
opulneum, it 1s very proper for the piles. 
he Spaniards burn cork into an extra- 
ordinary fine black, called fpanifh black, 
which is ufed for feveral forts of work. 


Cork, or CorkinG of a faddle, the pieces 
* to which the bolitars are made faft ; fo 


called as having formerly been made of 
cure.) 


Cork, in geography, the ‘capital of a 


county of the fame name, in Ireland, 
and province of Munfter, fituated on the 
viver Lee, about fifty miles fouth of Li- 
merick’: welt longitude 8° 25’, and north 
latitude 41° 40’. | 

Tt is a port-town, and equals. any town 
in Ireland, except Dublin, ‘in trade ; and 
is a bifhop’s fee, > 


CORMANDEL-COAST, comprehends 
* the eaften’ coat of the hither India, 


a 


jounded by Golconda on the north, the 
ay of Bengal on the eat, Madura on 
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the fouth, and Bifnagar on the weft: i¢ 
lies between 10° and 20° north Jat. 


CORMORANT, in ornithology, the eng- 


lith name of a fpecies of pelican, with 
fourteen long feathers in the tail, and 
the under part of the body whitith = it is 
a fea-fowl, almoft equal toa goofe in 
fize, and feeds on fifth. All the writers 
on birds have deicribed it under the 
names of carbo aquaticus, or corvus aqua- 
ticus. See plate LI. fig. 5. 


CORN, in country affairs, the grain or 


feeds of plants, feparated from the fpica, 
or ear, and ufed for making bread. 
There are feveral fpecies of corn, fuch as 
wheat, rye and barley, millet and rice, 
oats, maize and lentils, peafe, and a 
number of other kinds, each of which 
has its ufefulnefs and propriety, See the 
aiticles, WHEAT, RYE, BarLEY, &e. 
Corn is very different from fruits, with 
refpeét to the nianner of its prefervation, 
and is capable of being preferved in pub- 
lic granaries for prefling occafions, and 
of being kept for feveral centuries. See 
the article GRANARY, 

The firft method is to let it remain in the 
fpike; the only expedient for conveying 
it to the iflands and provinces of Ameri- 
cas The inhabitants of thofe countries 
fave it in the ear, and raife it to maturity 
by that precaution: but this method of 
preferving it, is attended with feveral in- 
conveniencies among us; corn is apt to 
rot or fprout, if any the leaft moifture is 
in the heap, the rats likewife infeft it, 
and our want of ftraw alfo obliges us to 
feparate the grain from the ear. The fe- 
cond is to turn and winnow it frequently 5 
or to pour it through a trough or mill- 
hopper, from one floor to another 5 being 
thus moved and aired every fifteen days, 
for the firft fix months, it will require 
lefs labour for the future, if lodged ina 
dry place: but if, through negle&t, mites 
fhouid be aliowed to lide into the heap, 
they will foon reduce the corn to a heap 
of duft: this muft be avoided by moving 
the corn anew, and rubbing the places 
adjacent with oils and herbs, whofe 
ftrong odour may chace them away 3 for 
which garlic and dwarf-elder are very ef- 
feftual: they may likewife be expofed to 
the open fun, which immediately kills 
them. When the corn has been preferv- 
ed from all impurities for the fpace of 
two years, and has exhaled all its fires, 
it may be kept for fifty or even a hundred 
years, by lodging it in pits, covered with 
ttrong planks, clofely joined tort 
: os Rat a 0 . uu 
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but the fafer way is to cover the heap 
‘with quick-lime, which fhould be diffolv- 
ed by fprinkling it over with a {mall 
quantity of water ; this caules the grains 
to fhoot to the depth of two or three fin- 
gers, and inclofes them with an incrufta- 
tion, through which neither air nor in- 
fects can penetrate. 

Corn not exceeding the under-mentioned 
prices, fhall have the following bounties 
per quarter, &c, 


Price per Qr.| | Bounty per Qr. 
hom s. d. 


Wheat 2 8 59 
Rye 112 3 6 
Barley and malt r 4 2 6 
Oatmeal O15 26 


In France, corn of the growth of the 
kingdom is reckoned a contraband com- 
modity, 

CORN-MILL, a water-engine for grinding 
of corn. See MILL and GRINDING, 

Sharping CoRN, See SHARPING. 

CorN likewife makes the firft part of the 
englifh name of feveral plants, on account 
of their growing among corn: thus we 
call the cyanus, corn-bottle ;_ the gladio- 
dus, corn-flag ; the chry/anthemum, corn- 
marygold ; the fium, corn-parfley ; the 
walerianella, corn-fallet; the campanu- 
la, corn-violet, &c. See the articles 
Cranus, GuiapDioLus, &e. 

Corn, in medicine and furgery, a hard tu- 
bercle like a flat wart, growing in feveral 
parts of the feet, efpecially upon the 
joints of the toes. This diforder is not 
unjuftly attributed to the wearing of too 
{trait or narrow-toed fhoes, which never 
fail to produce thefe tubercles, efpecially 
if the perfon is obliged to ftand or walk 
much, and in the fummer-time. 
Various are the methods ufed for remov- 
ing thele callofities of the {kin and cuticle; 
fome by knife, and others by application 
of emollient and cauttic or eroding me- 
dicines ; but which way foever they are 
removed, it is certainly the be(t to let 
their hard fubftance be firft fufficiently 
mollified, and this may be obtained by 
frequently macerating them for a confi- 
derable time in warm water, and after- 
wards paring off their uppermoft furface 
with a pen-knife: or if this does not fuf- 
fice, leta plaiter of green wax, gum am- 
moniac. de fapon. &c. or a leaf of houfe- 
leek be applied, and renewed every day ; 
when thefe applications have been conti- 
nued for fome time, peel them away with 
your nails, or fcrape them with a {calpel, 
but with great caution, to avoid injur- 
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ing any of the fubjacent tendons of the 
extenfor mufcle, which might occafon 
violent pains, inflammation, convulfions, 
a gangrene, and even death; all which 
havealfo been frequently the confequences 
of cauftics penetrating to thofe parts, 

CORNACHINE-POWDER, the fame 
with what is fometimes called the earl of 
Warwick’s powder, and pulvis de tris 
bus. ‘This is a purging powder, and 
made thus; take of {cammony, prepared 
with the fumes of fulphur, two ounces; . 
diaphoretic antimony, one ounce ; the 
cryftals of tartar, half an ounce: make 
them altogether into a powder. Itis a 
fmart purge, and frequently given to 
children, againft worms, from five to fif- 
teen grains; and to adults from fifteen 
grains to half a dram, 

CORNAGE, an antient tenure, the fervice 
whereof was to blow a horn, when any 
invafion of the Scots was perceived. 

This tenure was very frequent in the 
northern counties near the Picts wall. 

CORNEA TUNICA, in anatomy, the fe- 
cond coat of the eye, fo called from its 
fubftance, which refembles the horn of a. 
Janthorn, See the article EYE. ar, 
The cornea is convex, pellucid, and di- 
vifible into various lamelle. It is fitu- 
ated in the fore part of the eye, and fur- 
rounded by thé tclerotica, It has a moft 
exquifite fenfe, to the end that the tears, 
upon the leaft pain, may be {queezed out 
of the lachrymal gland, to wath off any 
filth, which, by fticking to the cornea, 
might render it dim, 

CORNEL.TREE, cornus, in botany. See 
the article CoRNus. 

CORNELIAN, /arda, the fame with cars 
nelian. See CARNELIAN. 

CORNELIAN-CHERRY, a name fometimes 
given to a fpecies of cornel-tree. 

CORNER, angulus, in a general fenfe, the 
fame with angle. See ANGLE. 

CORNERS, or ANGLES, of the volte, in the 
manege, the extremities of the four lines 
ot the volte, when you work in a fquare, 

CoRNER-TEFETH Of @ horfe, the four teeth 
placed between the middling teeth and the 
tufhes, being two above and two below, 
in each fide of the jaw, which fhoot forth, , 
when the horfe is four years and a half 
old, ve 

CORNER-STONES, among builders, the 
two ftones which ftand one in each jaumb 
of a chimney. The breadth of each ftone 
ought to be equal to that of the jaumb, 
and its face to be hollowed in the {wee 
of acircle; their height ought to reac 
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from the hearth to the mantle-treet they 
are commonly made of Ryegate or fire- 
ftone, 

CORNET, in the military art of the an- 
tients, an inftrument much in the nature 
of a trumpet, which when it only founds 
ed, the enfigns were to march alone, 
without the foldiers; whereas, when the 
trumpet only founded, the foldiers were 
to move without the enfigns, The cor- 
nets and buccine founded the charge 
and retreat, and the cornets and trumpets 
founded during the courfe of the battle. 

CORNET, in the military art of the mo- 
derns, the third commiffion-officer in a 
troop of harfe or dragoons. 

‘This is a very honourable poft: he com- 
‘mands in the lieutenant’s abfence ; his 
principal duty being to carry the ftandard, 
near the middle of the firft rank of the 

' fquadron. 

CORNEUS, the name by which Linneus 
calls a kind of tin-ore, found in black 
columns, with irregular fides, and ter- 
minating in prifms. See ‘TIN. 

CORNICHE, CornisH, or Cornice, 
in architecture, the uppermoft member 
of the entablature of a column, as that 
which crowns the order, The corniche 
is the third grand divifion of the trabea- 
tion, commencing with the frieze, and 

_ ending with the cymatium., The cor- 
niche is different in different orders, 
there being as many kinds of corniches 

_ as there are different orders of columns. 

It is moft plain in the tufcan order. Vig- 
nola makes it confift of an ovum or 
quarter-round, an aftragal or baguette, 
the reglet or fillet, the larmier, and the 
talon. Seethe article TUSCAN ORDER. 
In the ionic, the members’ are in moft 
refpects the fame as in the doric, except 
that they are. frequently enriched with 
carvings, and have always dentils, Sce 
the article lONIC ORDER. 

Inthe doric, Vignola makes the capitals 
_ of the triglyphs of the frieze, with their 
andeletters, a talon, mutules or dentils, 
a larmier with its guttee underneath, a 
talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet. See the 
article DORIC ORDER. 
‘The corinthian corniche is the richeft 
and is diftinguifhed by having both mo- 
dillions and dentils, contrary to the opi- 
~ nion of Vitruvius, who looks upon thefe 
two ornaments as incompatible; and of 
Mr. Le Clerc, who accounts the dentils 
as peculiar to the ionic, See the ar- 
ticles CORINTHIAN ORDER and Mo.- 
. DMBLION, 
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In the compofite there are dentils, its 
mouldings carved, and there are channels 
under the foffit. See the article Com- 
POSITE ORDER. 

For the, height and proje&tures of the 
corniches in the feveral orders, Goldman 
makes the height of the tufcan x 3, and 
its projecture 4% modules; the height 
of the doric 1 4, and its projecture 2 2 ; 
height of the ionic 14, its proje@ure 
2% 3 height of the corinthian x = its 
projecture 2,435 height of the compefite 
1 2, its projecture 2 33. 

Cornicu is alfoufed, in general, for all 
little projeftures in mafonry or joinery, 
even where there are no columns, as the 
corniche of a chimney, beaufet, &c, 

Architrave-CORNICHE, that immediately 
contiguons to the architrave, the frieze 
being retrenched. 

Mutilated-CoRNiCHE, one whofe projecture 
is cut, or interrupted to the right of the 
larmier : or reduced into a platband, with 
a cimatium, 

Cantaliver-CORNICHE, a term ufed by 
workmen for a corniche that has cantali- 
vers underneath. See CANTALIVERS. 

Coving-CORNICHE, that which has a great 
cafement or hollow init, ordinarily lath- 
ed and plaftered upon compa(s-fprechets, 
or brackets. 

Modillion-CoRNICHE, one with modillions 
under it. See the article MODILLION. 
CornicuE is alfo ufed for the crownings 

of pedeftals. Seethearticle PEDESTAL. 

CORNICHE-RING, of a piece of ordnance, 
is that next from the muzzle-ring, back~ 
ward. See the article CANNON. 

CORNICULARIS Processus, the pro- 
cefs or knob of the fhoulder-bone, called 
thus becaufe it refembles the figure of a 
crow’s beak. 

CORNICULARIUS, in roman antiquity, 

an officer of the army, appointed to aflitt 
the military tribune in quality of Jieute- 
nant. 
They went the rounds inftead of the tri- 
bune, vifited the watch, and were moftly 
the fame with what the aids-major are in 
the french army: they had their name 
from a little horn they made ufe of, in 
giving their orders to the foldiers. 

CORNICULATE, or CoRNICULATED 
FLOWER, one with a fharp-pointed ap- 
pendage, refembling, in fome degree, a 
cock’s fpur. 

CoRNICULATE PLANTS, the fame with 
filiquofe plants with horned pods, or feed- 


veflels. 
CORNISH, 
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ORNISH, or CoRNICHE, in architecture, 
See the article CORNICHE. 

ORNISH RING, the fame with aftragal, 
See the article ASTRAGAL. ~ 

ORNIX, in ornithology, the name by 
which authors call feveral {pecies of core 
vus, viz, the common crow, the royfton 
crow, the bluifh crow or roller, and the 
rook, See Corvus and Crow. 
ORNU, Horn, in phyfiology. See HORN, 
ORNU AMMONIS, or HAMMONIS, in na- 
tural hiftory, a genus of foffil fhells, call- 
ed ferpent-ftones, or fnake-ftones, by the 
vulgar. 

They are found of all fizes, from the 
breadth of a fix-pence to more than two 
feet in diameter ; fome of them rounded, 
others greatly compreffed, and lodged in 
different ftrata of ftones and clays ; fome 
again are {mooth, and others ridged in 
different manners, their ftrie and ridges 
being either ftraight, irregularly crooked, 
or undulated. See plate LI. fig. 6. 
The cornua ammonis undoubtedly be- 
long to the cochlea-kind of fhells. See 
the article COCHLEA. 


materia medica, See HART’s HORN. — 
-ORNUCOPIA, or HoRN of plenty,among 
painters, &c. is reprefented under the 
figure of a large horn, out of which if- 
fue fruits, flowers, &c. Upon medale 
the cornucopia is given to all deities, ge- 
nii, and heroes, to mark the felicity and 
abundance of all the wealth procured by 
the goodnefs of the former, or the care 
and valour of the latter. 
CorRNUCOPIA, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is univalvular; there is 
no pericarpium, but the corolla inclofes 
a fingle turbinated feed, convex on one 
fide, and plane on the other, 
CORNUS, the CornEL TREE, in botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to the te- 
trandria-monogynia clafs, the flower of 
which confifts of four oblong, acute, 
plane petals; the fruit is a roundifh um- 
bilicated drupe; the feed a cordated or 
oblong nut, with two celjs. See plate 
LIL. fig. 2. 

The fruit of this tree is cooling, drying, 
and aftringent; ftrengthens the ftomach, 
ftops al! kinds of fluxes and loofenefs, and 
is good in fevers, efpecially if attended 
with a drarrheea. 

(CORNU VIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous and 
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ORNU CERVI, HART’S HORN, in thei 


i tig. bh SE 
fegment being ereét and roundith, the la- 
teral one diftin&t, and the lower roundifle 


and entire: the fruit a globofe berry, 
.with a reniform feed, 


CORNWAL, the moft wefterly county of 


England, which gives the title of duke 
to the prince of Wales. 
It fends forty -four members to parliament, 


_ CORODY, in our law, fignified antiently’ 


a fum of money, or allowance of meat, | 
drink, and cloathing, that was due tothe 
king from an abbey, or other houfe of re- 
ligion, of which he was founder, towards 
the fuftenance of fuch of his fervants as 
he thought proper to -eftow it upon, 


COROLLA, among botanifts, the moft 


con{picuous part of a flower, furrounding 
the organs of generation, and compofed 
of one or more flower-leaves, moft com- 
monly called petals, to diftinguifh them 
from the leaves of the plant: according 
as there is one, two, or three of thefe pe= 
tals, the corolla is faid to be monopeta~ 
lous, dipetalous, tripetalous, Gc. See 
the articles FLOWER, PETAL, &c. 


COROLLARY is an ufeful confequence 


drawn from fomething already advanced 
or demonftrated: thus it being demon-» 
ftrated that a triangle which has twoequal 
fides, has alfo two angles equal ;_ this co- 
rollary will follow, that a triangle which 
has three fides equal, has alfo its three 
angels equal. 


COROLLISTS, corollifa, an appellation 


given by Linnzus to thofe botanifts, who 
have arranged plants under diftinét clafles 
according to the different form of their 
corolla or flowers ; fuchis the celebrated 
Tournefort and Rivinus, See the are 
ticle BOTANY. 


COROLLULA, a term ufed by botanifts, 


to exprefs the little partial flowers, which 
together make up the compound ones. 
Thefe corollulz are i kinds, the 
tubulated and ligulated; the former 


panulated limb, divided i te 
fegments ; and the latter] 
linear limb, terminated by @ fingi 

or by a broader extremity, divid ite 
three or five fegments. See FLOWER. - 


CORONA, Crown, or CROWNING, in 


architecture. See CROWNING. 


Corona, among anatomifts, denotes that 


edge of the glans penis where the prepue 
tium begins. See PENis, &e. 


Corona, among botanifts, expreffes any 


thing growing on the head of a fee 


Thefe corone are of various kinds: ~ 
ringent ; the limb quadrifid, the upper ™% fometimes fimple, confifting only of a 


dentated 
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dentated membrane: fometimes pappofe, 
confifting of downy matter; which, in 
fome cafes, is immediately affixed to the 
feed ; in others it has a pedicle growing 
from it ; and it fometimes is compofed of 
fimple filaments, and fometimes is ra- 
mofe. Hence, in the defcription of the 
feeds of plants, they are frequently faid 
to be crowned or winged with down: the 
ufe of this part heing evidently to {catter 
and difperle the feeds, when ripe. 


CORONA BOREALIS, the NORTHERN 


CROWN, or GARLAND, in aftronomy, 
a conftellation of the northern hemifphere, 
whofe ftars in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 8, 
in Tycho’s as many, and in Mr, Flam- 
ftead’s 21. 

CORONA MERIDIONALIS, a fouthern con- 
ftellation, eonfilting of thirteen ftars. 
CORONA CLERICALIS, the fame with coif. 

See the article Coir. 

CORONA IMPERIALIS, in natural hiftory, 
a beautiful fhell of the voluta-kind, dif- 
tinguifhed by certain eminences forming 
a fort of crown. See VOLUTA. 

Coron# jus. See the article Jus. 

CORON PLACITORUM CUSTOsS. 


» the article Custos. 


CORONAL, coroualis, in anatomy, the 
firft future of the fkull. See the articles 
SUTURE and SKULL. 

This future reaches tranfverfely from the 
one temple to the other, and joins the os 
frontis with the offa parietalia. 

CORONALE OS, in anatomy, the fame 
with the os frontis, See FRONTIs. 

CORONARIA, in botany, a genus of the 

_ decandria-pentagynia clafs of plants, the 
corolla of which confifts of five petals, 
their ungues being of the length of the 
cup, and increafed by a margin: the 
fruit_is a cylindric capfule, containing 


z cell, and opening at the top: the 


eds are numerous and roundifh. 
CORONARY vVEssELs, va/a coronaria, 
in anatomy, Certain veffels which furnifh 
fubftance of the heart with blood. 
VARY ARTERIES, are two arteries 


exterior furface of the heart. It is form- 
ed of feveral branches arifing from all 
parts of the vifcus, and terminates in the 
“vena cava, whither it conveys the re- 


mains of the blood brought by the coro-_ 


nary arteries, 
Stomachie CORONARY, a vein inferted into 


the trunk of the (plenic vein ; which, by _ 


uniting with the mefenteric, forms the” 


e 
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vena potta. See the artide PorTA: 
CORONATION, the public and folem 
‘ confirming the title, and acknowledgin 
the right of governing to aking or queen 
at which time the prince fwears recipro- 
cally to the people, to obferve the laws, 
cuftoms and privileges of the kingdom, 
and to aét and do all things conformable 
thereto. See the articles KinG, @c. 

CORONATORE eExicenno, in law, 2 
writ that lies diref&ted: to the theriff, out 
of the court of chancery, on the death 
or difcharge of any coroner, command- 
ing him to call the freeholders of the 
county, for the ele&tion of a new coro- 
ner, and to certify to the faid court both 
the election and the name of the party 
chofen, and to adminifter his oath tol 
him, @e. 

CORONATORE EXONERANDO, a writ that 
lies for the difcharge of a coroner on ac 
count of negligence of his duty, or ins 
fufficiency. 

CORONE, in anatomy, the anterior apo) 


See »kingdom, fo called becaule he is wholly’ 


employed for the king and crown, 
The office of coroners efpecially concerns 
the pleas of the crown ; and they ar 
confervators of the peace in the county 
where eleéted, being ufually two for eac 
county. Their authority is judicial an 
minifterial : judicial, where a perfon comes 
to a violent death ; to take and enter ap 
peals of murder, pronounce judgmen 
on outlawries, @c, and to enquire int 
the lands, goods, and efcape of mur 
derers, treafure-trove, wreck of the fea, 
deodands, &c. The minifterial powe 
is when coroners execute the king’s writ 
on exception taken to the theriff, as being 
party in a fuit, of kin to either of th 
parties, or on the defau!t of the theriff, &¢ 
The authority of the coroner does n 
terminate on the demife of the king, a 
that of judges, &c. does, who act by th 
king’s commiffion. On default of the 
riffs, coroners are to impannel juries 
and to return iffues on juries not appear 
ing, &c, 

CORONET. See the article CROwN. 

Coronet, or CRoneT of a horfe, th 
loweft part of the poftera, which run 
round the coffin, and is diftinguifhed b 
the hair joining and covering the uppe 
part of the hoof. ; 

CORONILLA, HATCHET-VETCH, in bo 
tany, a genus of the diadelphia-decandri 
clafs of plants, whole corolla is papiliona 

ceous 
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ceous 3 the vexillum cordated, bent back- 
wards, and fcarce longer than the ala, 
ftanding in clufters at the top of the 
branch; the fruit is a very long, flender 
pod, contraéted between each feed, and 
formed of two valves, with only one cell ; 
the feeds are numerous, and of a round 
figure. See plate LIV. fig. 4. 

CORPORA CaAvVERNOSA, in anatemy. 
See the article CAVERNOSE. 

CORPORA OLIVARIA, two protuberances 
of the medulla oblongata. See the ar- 
ticles Brain and OLIVARIA CORPORA. 

CORPORA PYRAMIDALIA, two protube- 
rances of the under-part of the cerebellum, 
fo called from their refemblance of a py- 
ramid, See CEREBELLUM. 

CORPORA STRIATA, two protuberances 
in the lateral ventricles of the brain. See 
the article BRAIN. 

CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a 
ferjeant, in a company of foot, who has 
charge over one of the divifions, places 
and relieves centinels, and keeps good 
order in the corps de garde: he alfo re- 
ceives the word from the inferior rounds, 
which paffes by his corps de garde. This 
officer carries a fufee, and is commonly 
an old foldier: there are generally three 
cor orals in each company, 

CoRPORAL of a /bip, an officer who has 
the charge of fetting and relieving the 
watches and centries, and who fees that 
the foldiers and failors keep their arms 
neat and clean: he teaches them how to 
ufe their arms, and has a mate under 
him, 

CorPorRAL, corporale, in the chriftian 
church, a name for the linen cloth 
thrown over the confecrated elements at 
the celebration of the eucharift. See the 
article EUCHARIST. 

The inftitution of it is afcribed to Eufe- 
bius bifhop of Rome, about the year 

P3006 
CORPORATE, or INCORPORATE, is 
faid of corporations, See the. article 
CORPORATION, 

CoRPORATE CounTy. See Counry. 

CORPORATION, a body politic, or in- 
corporate, fo called becaufe the perfons 
or members are joined into one body, and 
are qualified to take and grant, &c, 
Corporations are either {piritual or tem- 
poral: fpiritual, as bifhops, deans, arch- 
deacons, parfons, vicars, &c. Tempo- 
ral, as mayor, commonalty, bailiff, bur- 
gefles, &c. And fome corporations are 
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colleges and hofpitals, &c. All corpow i 


rations are faid to be ecclefiattical or lay : 
ecclefiaftical are either regular, as abe 
bies, priories, clapters, &c, or fecular, 
as bifhoprics, deaneries, archdeaconries, 
&c. lay, as thofe of cities, towns, come 


panies, or communities of commerce, 


&c. See ABBaY, COMPANY, &c. 
Corporations may be eftablifhed three 


different ways, viz. by prefcription, let= — 


ters patent, or a&t of parliament; but 
are moft commonly eftablifhed by patent 
or charter. London is a corporation by 
prefcription: but though corporations 
may be by prefcription, yet it fhall be 
intended, that it did originally derive its 
authority by a grant from the king, 
A corporation may be diffolved; for it 
is created upon a truft, and if it be 
broken, it is forfeited, No perfon fhall 
bear office in any corporation but fuch as 
have received the facrament, taken oaths, 
@c. and none are to exegute in a Corpo- 
ration: for more than a year. A corpo- 
ration cannot fue or appear in perfon, 
but by an attorney. 
Ordinances made by corporations, to be 
obferved on pain of imprifonment, forfei- 
ture of goods, @c. are contrary to Map- 
na Chatta. Actions ariling in any cor- 
poration, may be tried in the corporation 
-courts; but if they try a€tions not with- 
in their jurifdi&tions, and encroach upon 
the common law, they are liable to be 
punifhed for it. The corporation of the 
city of London is to anfwer for all parti- 
cular mifdemeanors committed in any of 
the courts of juftice within the city, and 
for all other general mifdemeanors com- 
mitted in the city, 

CORPOREAL, thofe qualities which de- 
nominate a body, See QUALITY, Bopy, 
and INCORPORRAL, 

CORPORIFICATION, or Corpora< 
TION, in chemiftry, the operation of re- 
covering fpirits into the fame body ; or, 
at leait, into a body nearly the fame with 
what they had before their fpiritualiza- 


tion. 


CORPS DE GARDE, 2 poft in an army, 


fometimes under covert, fometimes in the 
open air, to receive a number of fol« 
diers, whoare relieved from time to time, 
and are to watch in their turns, for the 
fecurity of fome more confiderable poft. 
Corps de garde is frequently ufed for the 
‘men who watch in this polt. 

CorPs DE BATAILLE, the main body of 


of a mixed nature, compofed of fpirituals, an army, drawn up m order of battle, See 


and temporal perfons, {uch as heads of 


VoL, *I, 


the articles ARMY and GUARD. 


sk Corps, 


a ee 


any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked of a wall, ferving as a ground 
for fome decoration, or the like. 


CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ftate of 


a perfon too much loaded with fleth or fat. 
An exceffive degree of corpulency or fat- 
nels becomes a difeafe, when the whole 
body, as well as the belly, is grown into 
fuch a bu'k, that the ations, efpecially 
with refpe& to motion and refpiration, 
are greatly impaired if not eotirely im- 
peded, Boevhaave obferves, that corpu- 
lency does not confit in the folids of the 
body’s being increafed, but in their being 
diftended to a greater pitch by the abun- 
dance of humours collected in them, 
Corpulency anfes from a laudable, co- 
pions, oily, folt blood, containing lefs 
than its fhare of falt; and is promoted 
by any thing that tempers and foftens the 
blood, and renders it Jefs fharp and faline ; 
fuch are want of exercife and motion, an 
indolent life, too much fleep, nourifhing 


' foods, &e. 


‘There is not a better remedy to reduce a 
corpulent habit, than acetum {cilliticum 
drunk upon an empty ftomach. Semen 
fraxini, or bird’s tongue, as it is called, 
ad 3j. drank in a morning in a glafs of 
wine, is very much conimended as an ef- 
fe&tual diuretic, and, on that account, 
abates corpulency. Borellus commends 
the chewing of tobacco ; but it is not fafe 
for all perfons to ufe it, left it fhould 
throw them into a confumption. Thofe 
that are naturally grofs and fat oftener die 
fuddenly than other people. The moft 


extraordinary inftance of corpulency per- 
- P yp 


haps ever known, was that of Edw. Bright 
of Malden, in Effex, who, dying in 
Nov, 1750, at the age of twenty-nine 
years, weighed fix hundred and fixteen 


ounds ; his wailtcoat, with great eafe,’ 
P 5 g ? 


‘was buttoned round feven men of ordi- 
nary fize, 


CORPUS, Bovy, in phyfoiogy. See tie 


article Bopy. 


Corpus, in anatomy, a term applied to fe- 


veral pats of the animal ftru€ture, as 
corpus callofum, corpus cavernofum, cor- 
pus highmori, corpus lagteum ovaril, car- 
pus pampiniforme, &e. 


CORPUS CALLOSUM, a miedpliy part of 


the brain, which covers the whole lateral 
ventricles. See the articles BRAIN and 
CALLOSUM CORPUS, 


-’ CORPUS CAVERNOSUM, a cavernous fub- 


fiance, furrounding the vagina, which 
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Corrs, in architecture, a term to fignify 


{wells in the time of coition. See VAGINA 
and CAVERNOSE, 

CORPUS PAMPINIFORME, a body formed 
a little above the tefticles, by the divifion 
and reunion of the fpermatic veins. Seé 
the article SPERMATIC, 

CORPUS RETICULARE. See RETICULAR 
Bopy. 

Corpus is alfo ufed in matters of litera- 
ture, for feveral works of the fame na- 
ture, collected together in the form of a 
fyftem of any art or fcience. See the ar- 
ticle BODY. 

Corpus CUM CAUSA, in law, a writ if- 
fuing out of the chancery, to remove both 
the body and record, touching the caufe 
of any man lying for execution, upon a | 
judgment for debt, into the king’s bench, 
there to lie till he has fatisied the judg- 
ment. 

Corpus CHRISTI, a feltival of the church 5 
kept on the next Thurfday after Trinity- 
funday, inftituted in honour of the eu- 
charift ; to which alfo one of the colleges 
in Oxford is dedicated, 

CORPUSCLE, in phyfics, a minute par- 
ticle, or phyfical atom, being fuch as a 
natural body is made up 4 By this 
word is not meant the elementary par- 
ticles, nor the hypoftatical principles of — 
chemifts; but fuch particles, whether of 
a fimple or compound nature, whole parts — 
will not be diflolved nor diflipated by or- 
dinary degrees of heat, Sir Ifaac New~ 
ton, in the fecond book of his Optics, 
fhews a way of guefling, with great ac- 
curacy, at the fize of the component cor- 
pulcles of bodies, See CoLouR. 

CORPUSCULAR PuiLosopny,that way 
of philo/ophifing which endeavours to ex~ 
plain things, and to account for the phe- 
nomena of nature by the motion, figure, 
reft, pofition, @c. of the corpulcles, or 
the minute perticles of matter, See the 
article ATOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

This philofophy is fo very antient, that 
both before Epicurus and Democritus, 
and even before Leucippus taught in 
Greece, there was a phcenician philo- 
fopher, who explained natural pheno- 
mena by the motions and affeékions of the 
minute corpufcles of matter, as very old » 
writers inform us: and, therefore, it 
fhould rather be called pheenician philofo- 
phy, than epicurean. 
Mr. Boyle Bsus up the chief principles 
‘of the corpufcular hypothefis, which now 
flouvifhes: under the mechanical philofo- 
poy, in thelé particulars s 
me 


OO. KR 
“g. They fuppofe that there is but one 
catholic or univerfal matter, which is an 
extended, impenetrable; and divifible fub- 
ftance, commen toall bodies, and capable 
of all forms. 2. That this matter, in 
order to form the vaft variety of natural 
bodies, muft have motion in fome or all 
its affignable parts ; and that this motion 
was given to matter by God the creator 
of all things, and has all manner of di- 
rections and tendencies, 2. Matter mult 
alfo be actually divided into parts, and 
each of thefe primitive particles, frag- 
ments, or atoms of matter, mult have its 
proper magnitude or fize, as alfo its pecu- 
liar figure or fhape. 4. They fuppofe al- 
fo, that thefe differently fized and fhaped 
particles may have as different orders and 
pofitions, whereof great variety may arile 
im the compofition of bodies. See the ar- 
ticle EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 
CORRECTION, in printing, the point- 
ing out or difcovering the faults in a 
printed fheet, in order to be amended by 
the compofitor, before it be printed off, 
Seethe article PRINTING. 
The correétions are placed on the margin 
of every page, right again{t the line 
wherein the faults are found: and there 
are different charaéters ufed to exprefs 
different correétions: thus 4 is put for 
dele, to intimate that fomething,as a point, 
Jetter, word, @c. dafhed in that line, is 
to be taken out. If any thing isto be 
inferted, the place is to be marked thus a 
and the thing to be inferted, added in the 
margin. When there are two or more 
correétions in the fame line, then they 
are all feparated in the margin by little 
bars, thus |. If a fpace be omitted, its 
place is marked with a caret, and the 
margin thus When a letter is in- 


verted, it is expreffed in the margin thus 
§). When any thing is to be tranf- 
poled, it is directed thus, Extraordinary 
Scarce ever jail of ¢ attainments’ exciting 
envy, for Extraordinary attainments fcarce 
ever fail of exciting envy, and in the 
margin is added tr. If italic charaéters 
are to be changed for roman, or vice ver- 
J@, a line is. drawn thus — under the 
letters, and rom. o¥ ital. is writen in 
the margin. If a fpace, or an mora 
quadrat, ftick up, and print black, it 
is marked in the margin with a dafh, 
thus |. 
graph is entirely omitted, the place is 
marked with a caret, and in the margin 
is put the word owt, Hf the letters of a 
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If a word, {entence, or pata- — 


} <b athe 


COR. ae 
word ftand too far afunder, a line is 
drawn under them, and in the margin 


_is put a crooked line or hook, thus \.. 


‘There are many other marks ufed in cor- 
reéting, as / for fuperior, cap, for capi 
tal, J. c. for lower-cafe, &c, i ‘ 
CORRECTION, in the manege, denotes aids 
given with feverity. See the articles Arp 
and CHASTISEMENT. 
CORRECTION, in pharmacy, the adding 
fome ingredient to a compofition, in ore 
der to check or moderate the violence of 
operation: thus, for inftance, fome car- 
minatives, fuch as the feed of fennel, or 
anife, are added to fena-leaves, which 
when exhibited alone, generally produce 
flatulencies and gripes. See CORRECTOR. 


CORRECTION, in rhetoric, the fame with » 


epanorthofis. See EPANORTHOSIS, \ 

CORRECTOR, in general, denotes fome- 
thing that mends the faults or bad quali- 
ties of others. A 

Corrector of the faple, a clerk belong 
ing to the ftaple, whole bufinels is to 
write down and record the bargains that 
merchants make there, 

CoRRECTOR, in medicine and pharmacy, 


an ingredient in a compofition, which - 


guards againft or abates the force of an- 
other. , 

Thus the Jixivial falts prevent the griev- 
ous vellications of relinous purges, by 
dividing their particles, and preventing 
their adhefions to the internal membranes, 
whereby fometimes they occafion intoler- 
able gripings: and thus fpicesand car- 
minative'feeds alfo affift in the eafier ope- 
ration of fome cathartics, by diffipating 
colleGions of wind. In the making a 


medicine, fuch a thing is alfo called a 


correstor, as deftroys or dim:nifhes a 
quality in it, that could not otherwife’ 


be difpenfed with: thus turpentine may — 


be called the correétor of quickfilver, by 
deftroying its fluxity, and making it 
thereby capable of mixture; and thus 
rectified {pirit of wine breaks off the 
points of fome acids, fo as to make them 
become fafe and good remedies which bee 
fore were deftruéctive, 
CORRELATIVE, fomething oppofed to 
another in acertain relation, ‘Thus, fa- 
ther and fon are correlatives. Light and 
darknels, motion and-reft, are correla 
tive and oppofite terms, : 
CORRIDOR, or Coripor, See the article 
~ Corpor. . 
CORRIGIOLA, jn botany, a genus of 
the pentandria trfgynia clafs ot plants, 
the corolla whereot confifts of five, oval, 
5 Fa ee 


patens 
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.) 
age 


CORROBORANTS, 


CORRUGATOR, 


patent petals, fcarce bigger than the cup; 
there is no pericarpium but the calyx, 
which cloling, terves in the place of one; 
the feed is fingle and ovato-triquetrous. 
or CORROBORA- 
TIVE MEDICINES, the fame with {trengthe 
eners. See the article STRENGTHENERS, 
CORROSION, ina general fenfe, the ac- 
tion of gaawing away, by degrees, the 
continuity of the parts of bodies. 
Acids corrode moft natural bodies. 
Corrosion, in chemiftry, an aétion on 
bodies, by means of proper menfiruums, 
that produces new combinations, and a 
change of their form, without convert- 
“ing them to fluidity. Sve the article 
MeENsTRUUM, 
‘Vhe tubjeé of this operation, as it is ufed 
in plarmacy, is principally metals; and 
the manner in which it is performed is 
¢ommonly of two kinds: the firft and 
moit fimpie 1s, when the body to be cor- 
roded is putinto a fluid menftiuum, and 
either taken out intlantly, and put into a 
moift place, as in the methoa generally 
practiied ip making a cerufs; ov conti- 
nued therein til! che whole of the maiter 
be corroded, as in the preparation of tur- 
bith mineral from: the oj} of vitriol and 
mercury. This may properly be called 
corrofion byimmerfion, The other, call- 
ed in domeftic chemftiy, cementation, is 
performed by expofing the body to be cor- 
roded, to the aétion of a vapour ox (team, 
expelled by heat, from what is uled as 
the menfiruum, as in the procef$ given 
by the Edinburgh Difpentatory for the 
making cerufs. 
There are, neverthele(s, other methods 
by which coirofions are, in moft in- 
flances, made; as in the rvbigo chalybis 
of the London Diipeniatory, where 
{prinkling er rubbing of the body over 
with a menftroum are ordered in the 
place of dipping, which the form of fteel- 
filings made inconvenient: and fome 
— others, which from the particular texture 
of the matter become neceffary 5 thus in 
the corrofion of wercury by fulphur, in 
the preparation of xthiops mineral, tri- 
turation, or lometimes fufion, is employ~ 
ed: and in thechalybis cum fulpbure prep, 
the heated fteel is only touched with the 
fulphur. : 
in anatomy, a mufcle 
which arifes flethy from the procefs cf 
the os: frontis, next the inner or great 
angle of the orbit, above the joining of 
the os nafi and the foperior procefs of the 
os maxillare with this bone; from thence 


i 
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it runs obliquely outwards and upwzins, 
and is inferted into the flefhy part of the 
occipito-frontalis, {ome of its hbrillz pal- 
fing through into the fkin, a little higher 
than the middle region of the eye brows. 

Its ule is to f{mooth the fkin of the fore- 
head, by pulling it down after the action 
of the occipito-trontalis ; and when it aéts 
mott forcibly, it ferves to wrinkle the {kin 
of the front between the fupercilia, ag it 
happens when we frown, or knit the 
brows. 


CORROSIVES, in furgery, are medicines 


which co:rode whatever part of the body 
they are applied to: tuch are burnt alum, 
white precipitate of mercury, white Vie 
triol, red preciottate of mereyry, butter 
of antimony, lapis infernalis, &c. 


COKRUF TICOLAS, in church-hiltory, a 


fect . f heretics, fo called trom their main- 
taining that the body of Chrift was cor- 
ropuble, that the fathers had owned it, 
and that to deny it was to deny the truth 
of our Saviour’s paffion. 


CORRUPTION, the deftrv&ion, extinc- 


tion, or, at leaft, ceffation for a time, of 
the proper mode of exiftence of any na- 
tural body, See PuTREFACTION. 
Whenever any body }o'es ali or any of 
thofe accidents, which are effentially ne- 
ceffary to the conftituting ot fuch a par- 
ticular kind, it is then iaid to be corrupt- 
ed, or deflroyed, and lofes its former de 
Nomination: but nothing can be deftray- 
ed of its {ubftance, or materiality; for as ~ 
in generation, nothing of matter is pro- 
duced that did not before exi(t, fo in cor- 
ruption, nothing more is loft befides that 
particular modification which was its 
form, and conftituted it of fuch a fpecies. 
Dr. Drake accounts for the corruption of 
anima] ‘and vegetable bodies thus: the 
principle of corruption is, perhaps, the 
fame which in .a ftate of circulation, is 
the principle of life, wiz. the air, which 
is found mixed in confiderable quantities 
with all forts of fluids, as neceflary to 
vegetable as to animal life. Now this 
air has two motions, viz. an expanfive 
one, from its natural elafticity, by means 
whereof it communicates that inteftine 
motion which all juices have, and by 
which the containing parts are gradually 
extended, and grow; anda circulary or 
progreflive motion, which is not effen- 
tial ty it, but is occafioned by the refift- 
ance of the folid parts of thofe bodies, 
which obliges it to take that courfe that is 
moft free and open, which is through the 
veflels of animals and plants. Now this 
; courfe 
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courfe being ftopt, the expanfive motion 
fill remains, and continues to att till, by 
degrees, it has fo far overcome the includ- 
ing bodies, as to bring itfelf to an equal 
degree of expanfion with the external air, 
which it cannot do without deftroying 
the texture and continuity, or fpecific de- 
gree of cohefion, of thofe folids, which is 
what we call a {tate of corruption, 

The expulfive or deftructive quality of 
the air in bodies may be promoted two 
ways, and therefore corruption accelerated 
by as many ways, viz. either by weaken- 
ing the tone or cohefion of the including 
parts, and fo facilitating the work of the 
air, as is the cafe when fruit is bruifed, 
which is found to corrupt fooner than in 
any other part: or by extending the ex- 
panfive force of the air itfelf by heat, or 
fome other co-operating circumftance, 
and fo helping it to overcome the refift- 
ance the fooner, 

Corruption of blood, in law, an infec- 
tion accruing to a man’s ftate, attainted 
of felony and treafon, and to his iffue ; 
for as he lofes all to the prince, &c. his 
iffue cannot be heirs to him, or to any 
other anceftor by him: and if he were 
noble, his heirs are rendered ignoble. 
CORSAIR, a pirate, or perfon who fcours 
the fea for plunder, with an armed vef- 
fel, without commiffion from any prince 
or power. A corfair differs from a priva- 
teer, in that the Jatter a&ts under a 
commiffion, and only attacks the veffels 
of thofe at war with the ftate whence he 
had his commiffion. 

CORSELET, a little cuirafs; or, accord- 
ing to others, an armour or coat made 
to cover the whole body, antiently worn 
by the pike-men, ufually placed in the 
front and flanks of the battle, for the 
better refifting the enemy’s affaults, and 
_ garding the foldiers placed behind them, 
CORSICA, an ifland in the Mediterranean, 
between 8° and 10° eaft long. and be- 
tween 41° and 43° north latitude, about 
one hundred miles fouth of Genoa, and 
fubjeét to that republic; though the na- 
tives have for many years difputed their 
right, and_are ftill in arms againft them. 
CORSNED BREAD, a certain fuperttitious 
trial made ufe of among our faxon an- 
ceftors, by taking a piece of bread, and 
eating it, with folemn oaths and execra- 
tions, that it might prove poifon, or their 
Jaft morfel, if what they afferted or de- 
nied. was not tfue, 

The bread was firft accurfed by the prieft, 
and then offered the fufpeéted criminal, to 


be fwallowed by. way of purgation, it 
being believed that it would choak him, 
if he was not innocent. 

CORTEX, BaRK, in phytology and den- 
dranatomy. See the article BARK. 

Cortex, or CORTEX PERUVIANUS, is 
more particularly ufed for the quinquina, 
or jefuits-bark, See QUINQUINA, 

CORTEX WINTERANUS, in botany, &c. 
See the article WINTER’S BARK. 

CORTEX CEREBRI], the cortical part of the 
brain, fo called on account of its greyifh 
colour. See the article BRAIN. 

CORTICAL, in general, fomething con- 
fitting of, or refembling bark. Hence the 

Cortical part of the brain, is the exte- 
rior part, fo called on account of its ine 
velting the internal or medullary part, as __ 
the bark of atree does the woody part. 
See the article Brain. 4 

CORTONA, a city of Tufcany, in Italy, 
about thirty-five miles fouth-eaft of Si- 
enna: eaft longitude 13°, and north la- 
titude 43° 15’. 

CORTUSA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of one rotated pe- 
tal; the fruit is an ovato-oblong acumi- 
nated capfule, furrowed longitudinally 
on each fide, with two valves having their 
fides involuted, and one cel] contaiming 
numerous oblong, obtufe, fmail feeds. 
The leaves, fays Dale, promote expecto- 
ration, Woonta 

CORVET, or Curvet, in the manege, 
See the article CURVET. 

CORUNNA, or Groyng, a port-town of 
Gallicia, in Spain, fituated on a fine bay 
of the Atlantic ocean, about thirty-twe 
miles north of Compoftella: weft longit. 
9°, and north lat. 43°. 
It is to this port that the englifh pacquet- 
boat always goes, in time of peace. 

CORUSCATION, a glittering, or gleam 
of light ifluing from any thing. It is 
chietly ufed for a flath of lightening dart- 
ing from the clouds in time of thun-~ 
der, See LIGHTENING and THUNDER, 
There is a method of producing artificial 
corufcations, or fparkling fiery meteors, 
which will be vifible not only in the dark, 
but at noon day, and that from two li- 
quors aétually cold ; the erie 2 
fifteen grains of the folid phofphorus 
are to be melted in about a dram of wa- 
ter; when this is cold pour upon it two 
ounces of oil of vitriol; let thefe be 
fhaken together, and they will at firft 
heat, and afterwards they will throw up 
fiery balls in great number, which will 

adhere 
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the glafs, and continue burning a confi- 
derable time ; after this, if a {mall quan- 
tity of oil of turpentine be poured in, 
without fhaking the vial, theumixture will 
of itfelf take fire, and burn very furioufly. 
The veffel fhouid be large, and open at 
the top, See INFLAMMABILITY, 
Artifieial corufcations may alfo be pro- 
duced by means of oii of vitriol and ivon, 
in the following manner. Take a glals 
body, capable of holding three quarts ; 
put into this three ounces of oi! of vitriol, 
and twelve ounces of common water ; 
then warming the mixture a little, throw 
in, at feveral times, two ounces or more 
ef clean iron filings ; upon this an ebul- 


* , lition, and white vapours will arife: then 


. prefent a lighted candle to the mouth of 
The veil, and the vapour will take fire, 
and afford a bright fulmination, ‘or flafh 
Vike lightening. Applying the candle in 
this manner feveral times, the effect will 
always be the fame; and-fofmetimes the 
fire will fill the whole body of the! glafs, 
and even circulate tothe bottonr of the 
liquor, and at orhers it will only wesch 
a little way down its meck.: The «great 
caution to be uled in this experiment is 
the making the matter of a proper beat ; 
for, if too cold, .tew vapours will arife, 
and if ymade too bot, they will aicend too 
faft, and will only (ike five im the neck of 
the glafs, without any remarkable coruf- 
cation. 


CORVUS, the RaveN or CROW-Kind, in 


ornithology, a genus of birds, of the or- 

- der of the pice, the dittinguithing charac- 
teriftic of which is, that the beak is of a 
convex and cultrated figure, the chaps 
nearly equal, and the bafe befet- with 
hairs. Lo this genus belong the raven, 
the crow, rook, jackdaw, @e. See the ar- 
ticle Raven, Crow, Rook, &e, 


Corvus, the RAVEN, in aftronomy, a 


conftellation of the fouthern. hemifphere, 
wherein, according te Ptolemy and Ty- 
cho's catalogue, are feven ftars ; whereas 
the Britannic catalogue reckons no lefs 
than ten. 


_ Corvus, inantiquity, a machine invented 


by the Romans at the time of their wars 
in Sicily} when they firlt engaged the 
pees fleet, According to Poly- 
bius, the corvus was framed after this 
manner 3 bs 

-On the prow of their Ties they erected a 
round piece of tintber about 1 4 foot dia- 
meter, and twelve feet.in Jength, on the 
top of which was a” bleck, -or pulley 5 


’ 


” w 


¥ 
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- adhere like fo many ftars to the fides of 


CORYBANTES, in antiquity, priefts of 


CORYBANTICA, in” $eecian antiquity, 


CORYCOMACHTA, among the antients, 


c 


. plants, the male flowers of which are dif- 


ORYLUS, the HAZLE, in botany, a ge- 


COR 
round this piece of timber was. platform ~ 
of boards four feet.in length, which was 
about eighteen feet long, and well fram- 
ed and faftened with iron; the entrance 
was! longways, and it was’ moveable 
round the aforefaid upright piece of tim- 
ber, and could alio -be hoifted wp and 
down within fix feet of the top%: about 
this frame was a fort of patapet knee 
high, which was defended with upright 
bars of iron, fharp at the ends, and to- 
wards the top there was a rifig, by the 
help of which, and a pulley, ' or ‘tackle, 
it was hoifted and lowered ‘at’ plealure ; 
with this moveable gallery, they boarded 
the enemies fhips (when they did not lie 
fide by fide) fometimes on their bow, and 
fometimes in the after part of the thip; 
the folders keeping the bols of their buck- 
Jers level with the top of the parapet, 
&c, and by the means of this new engine 
got a victory over the Carthagihians in 
their firlt fea-fight with them, though the 
enemy were long before weil fkilled in 
naval affairs, and the Romans raw and 
Ignorant. 


the goddets Cybele, who, infpired with 
a facred fury, danced up and down, toff- 
ing their heads and. beating on cymbals 
ov brazen drums, They inhabited mount 
Ida, in the ifland of Crete, where they 
nouifhed the infant Jupiter, keeping a 
contmua! vatrhng vith their cymbals, 
that his fether Saturn, who had refolved 
to devour all bis male offspring, might 
not hear the child’s cries. \ 


a feftival kept in honour of the cory- 
bantes, 


was a fort of exercife in which they puth- 

ed forwards a ball, fufpended from the 

ceiling, and at its return either caught it. 
with their hands, or fuffered it to meet 

their body. Oribafius informs us it was 
recommended for extenuating too grofs 

bodies, : 


nus of the monoecia-polyandria clafs of © 


pofed in form of a long amentum ; the 
female ones are remote from the males, 
on the fame plant, feffile, and included — 
in a 3 there is no corolla nor peri- 

carpiuaitithe fruit is a fubovated nut, 
with a deraded bafe, and top a little com= _ 
preffed and a little acuminated, See plate 

LIV, fig. 7, 
The kernels of filberds and fpanifh nuts, 
\ though 


ie 


ty 
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though commonly eaten, are difficult of 


digeftion, and confequently bad for the 
ftomach, and the caufe of head-achs, 


CORYMBIFEROUS pPLaNTs are fuch 


as have a compound dilcous flower, but 
their feeds have no. down adhering to 
them, They bear their flowers in clufters, 
and fpreading round in the form of an 
umbrella. Of this kind are the corn- 
marygold, common ox-eye, the daifey, 
camomile, mug-wort, feverfew, &c. 
CORY MBIUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants belonging to the fyngenefia- mono- 
gamia clafs, the flower of which is mo- 
nopetalous and equal ; the limb being di- 
vided into five lanceolated fegments ; there 
is no pericarpium; the immutated cup 
contains one oblong feed, covered with a 
wool like down. 

CORYMBUS, xo-x2@-, among botanifts, 
cluiters of berries, as thofe of ivy. See 
the article CORYMBIFEROUS, 

Jungius ufes it to fignify the extremity of 
a ftalk, fo fubdivided and loaded with 
flowers, or fruits, as to compofe a fphe- 
rical figure. It is alfo, by modern bo- 
tanilts, ufed to fignify a compound difcous 
flower, which does not fly away in down, 
the chryfanthemum, dailey, chryfocome, 
&c. for this kind of flowers, being {pread 
into breadth, refemble an umbrella, or 
bunch of ivy-berries. 

CORY PHA, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the charaéters of which are not perfeéily 
afcettained: the general {patha is com- 
pound ; the {padix ramofe ; and the corolla 
is divided into three oval, obtufe, patent 
fegments ; the ftamina are fix fubulated 
filaments, longer than the corolla; the 
abthere are adnate ; the germen is roun- 
cifh ; the ityle is fubulated and fhort ; 
the fligma is fimple; the fruit is a large, 
globoie, unilocular berry ; the feed is 
fingle, offeous, large and globole. 
CORYPHAENA, im ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of majacopterygious fifhes, which 
have five officles, or little bones, in the 
branchioltege membrane, and their back- 
fin reaches from the head to the tail. 

‘Fo this genus belong the bippurus, no- 
vacula, and pomptlus, See the article 
Hipprurus, Ge. 

CORYPHE, among phyficians, the crown 
of the head ; alio the interior extremity 
of the fingers, next the nails. 
CORYZA, im medicine, a catarrkal af- 
fection, confifting in the excretion of a 
ferous and vifcous humour, by the nofe 
and fauces. Some alfo underftand the 
fame thing by the word gravedo,: mak- 
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ing this and the coryza fynonymors - 


CrO, BR 

terms, but improperly ; tor the ¢raveda 
is, ftri€tly fpeaking, a catarrhal affeftion, 
in which there is no actual excretion of 
a ferous matter, but only a congeftion of 
it with ftagnation ; whence it is eafy to 
conceive, that the fymptoms attending 
the gravedo, when the matter is confined, 
are worfe than thofe in the coryza, in 
which it is evacuated. See CaTarru, 
This difeafe is generally preceded by an 
itching, and by f{neezing ; fometimes by 
what is called a gravedo, a congeftion 
of matter without excretion ; this is fol 
lowed by the excretion of a ferous and 
vifcous matter by the noftrils and mouth, 
and fometimes by: the eyes; the more 
thin and acrid this matter is, the more 
feverely it affe&ts the part through which 
it is evacuated, fo that fometimes it is at- 


tended with a fen{ation of pain, and fore-_ 


nefs in them. 


Thefe difeafes are very frequent; and 


among children, they ufually take their 


rife in them from obftru&tions of perfpi- — 


ration, or from fuppreffions of urine. 
Young people, as they grow farther up, 
are fubje&t to them from an abundant 
quantity of the falival matter: and in 
more advanced years, thofe people fall inte 


them, in whom nature is not able to re- — 


lieve herfelf, by a hemorrhage: and 
people of phlegmatic habits, and fleepy 
difpofitrons, are molt fubje&t to them, 

The general caufes of thefe defluxions, 
are the fame with thofe of haemorrhages 
by the nofe, that is, a congeftion of blood 
in the head, by means of a difcharge of 
which, nature meant to relieve herlelf of 
a plethora: but in thefe cafes, the blood 
being very abundant in ferofities, thefe 
being the thinner part, are moft eafily’ 


thrown out, and fo pafs off alone, raga 
e 


the red part behind. Sometimes alfo the 


a 


ape 


difeafes are produced by a mere retention 


of the ferous and lymphatic juices in and 
about the glands of thefe parts ;~ but this 
is much more rarely the cafe. The occa- 
fional or accidental caufes which bring on 


thefe congeftions and ftagnations, are, 


the fuppreffion of other evacuations, fuch 
as,habitual and natura] diarrhoeas, or 
the evacuations by purging medicines, 
which perfons had long accuftomed them - 
felves to at the {pring and autumn feafons: 
the cold and moi{t temperature of the 


air, or a fudden chilling of the body ina 


hot and moift place: the leaving off 
copious ule of tobacco, and the abufe 
fnuff, or other ftrenutatory powders. 


“ 


COR | 
this is to be added, every thing that im- 
pedes natural perfpiration, and fometimes 
fuppreffions of urine, 

The fimple coryza and gravedo are at- 
tended with no great danger, not even 
when they are of long ftanding, provided 
that the conftitution be ftrong and healthy 
in other refpeéts. But this is not the cafe 
in old and weak people; for in thefe, 
this continual defluxion upon the head 
too ofien brings on vertiginous com- 
plaints, and fometimes paralytic, and 
even apopleétic diforders, or elfe afth- 
mas, and fuffocative catarrhs, are the 
confequence: and if this matter, fo copi- 
oufly fecreted from the blood, be thrown 
upon the lungs, it may occafion exulce- 
rations, and even a true phthifis. 

This is a difeafe which few people trouble 
a phyfician about, being ufually left to 
nature ; but it is, however, in the power 
of medicine to do great fervice, and, ufu- 
ally, wholly to remove the complaint ; 
which, even where it is not attended 
with danger, is fo far troublefome, as 
that any one would with to be rid of it. 
In cafes of a gravedo, a juft and neceffary 
excretion of the congefted matter mutt 
be provided for; and this may eafily be 
contrived to be made, by lefs trouble- 
fome evacuations than thofe to which na- 
ture feems to point, and by more conve- 
nient outlets ; and by continuing this me- 
thod,the future diftempers of this kind may 
be anticipatedand prevented. For the rea- 
dy difcharge of the matter, according to 
the intent of nature, errhines are to be 
uled ; the powders of the cephalic herbs, 
as thyme, betony, lavender, and the 
Jike, may be fnuffed up the nofe, and 
the volatile pungent falts may be fnuffed 
too: after this, it will be proper to give 
a gentle purge; and when the cure is 
perfected, the return may be prevented 
by bleeding and purging in autumn, 
When the defluxion is very violent, the 
ufe of gentle diaphoretics is recommend- 
ed, and a powder compofed of cinnabar, 
and a gentle opiate. In cafes where the 
matter of a coryza is very acrid, and there 
is a violent pain in the head, the external 
ufe of camphor is of great fervice; it is in 
this cafe to be applied to the temples, and 
the patient fhould at the fame time take 
internally powders compofed of nitre, 
ard the common abforbents, and diapho- 
retic antimony, and afterwards fhould 
take fome gentle purges, and frequently 
bathe the feet in warm water, 


RZOLA, or CurscoLra, an ifland in 
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cos 

the guiph of Venice, divided from Ra 

gufa, in Dalmatia, by a narrow ftrait s 

eaft long. 18°, and north lat. 42° 35°, 

COS, the WHET-sTONE, in natural hiftory; 

a genus of vitrefcent ftones, confifting of 
fragments of an indeterminate figure, | 
fub-opake and granulated. 
Of this genus there are feveral fpecies, 
fome confifting of roughet and others of 
fmoother, or even of altogether impalp- 
able particles; and ufed not only for 
whet-ftones, but alfo for mill-ftenes and 
other the like purpofes. 

Cos or KOs. See the article Kos, 

COSCINOMANCY, xocxsopavlera, among 
the antients, the art of divination by 
means of a fieve. It was generally prac- 
tifed to difcover thieves, or others fufpeét- 
ed of any crime, in this manner: they 
tied a thread to the fieve, by which it was 
fufpended ; or elfe placed it on the point 
of a pair of fheers, which they held up 
by two fingers; then prayed the gods to | 
dire& and affift them + after that they re- 
peated the names of the perfons under 
fufpicion, and he, at whofe name the 
fieve whirled round; or moved, was 
thought to have committed the fact. 
This praétice muft have been very anti- 
ent, being mentioned by Theocritus, in 
his third Idyllion. 

CO-SECANT, in geometry, the fecant of 
an arch which is the complement of an- 
other fo go®. See the articles SECANT 
and COMPLEMENT. 

COSENAGE, or COGNATION, in law, 2 
writ that lies where the great-grandfather — 
is feized in his demefne, as of fee, at the 
day of his death, of certain lands and te- 
nements, and dying, a ftranger enters and 
abates: then fhall the heir have this writ 
of cofenage. 

COSENZA, the capital of the higher Ca- 
Jabria, in the kingdom of Naples: eaft 
long. 16° 35’, and north lat. 39° 15’. 
It is an archbifhop’s fee. 

COSHERING, or COCHERING, in the 
feudal law, a grievous exaction impofed 
by a fort of prerogative, or fignoral au- 
thority of the lords upon their tenants, 
in lying and feafting, with all their re- 
tinue, for fometime at their houfes. 

CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the fine of an 
arch, which is the complement of an- 
other to go°, See the article SINE. 

COSMETIC, in phyfic, any medicine or 
preparation which renders the fkin foft 
and white, or helps to beautify and im- 
prove the complexion, as Jip falyes, cold 
creams, ceruls, Gc, ns 

t 


cos 

Tt is faid that the Indians improve their 
complexions .wanderfully by wathing 
with the water of green cacao-nuts, 

COSMICAL, a term in aftronomy, ex- 
preffing one of the poetical rifings of a 
ftar: thus, a ftar is faid to rife cofmi- 
cally, when it rifes with the fun, or 
with that point of the ecliptic in which 
the fin is at that time: and the cofmi- 
cal fetting is when a ftar fetsin the weft 
at the fame time that the fun rifes in 

,. the eaft, 3 

COsMICAL ASPECT, among aftrologers, 
the afpect of a planet, with refpect to the 
earth. See the article ASPECT. 

COsMICAL QUALITIES are, by Mr. Boyle, 
ufed in the fame fenfe with fy{tematical 
ones, or thofe refulting from the fyftem 
of the univerfe. 

COSMOGRAPAY, noopolpagia, a delcrip- 
tion of the feveral parts of the vifible 
world, or the art of delineating the feve- 
ral bodies according to their magnitudes, 
motions, relations, @c, 

_Cofmography confifts of two parts, aftro- 
nomy and geography. See the articles 
AsTRONOMY and GEOGRAPHY. 

COSMOLABE, the name of an antient 
mathematical inftrument, refembling the 
aftrolabe, and ferving to meafure diftances 
both in the heavens and on the earth. 
See the article ASTROLABE, 

COSMOPOLITE, a term denoting a-ci- 
tizen of the world, or one who has no 
fixed refidence any where. 

COSSACKS, people inhabit the banks 
of the rivers Nieper and Don, near the 
Black fea and frontiers-of Turky. Their 
country is commonly called the Ukraine, 
and is moftly fubje& to Ruffia. 

COSSET, among farmers, a colt, calf, 
lamb, @c, brought up by hand, with- 
out the dam. 

COST ZE, ares, in anatomy. See Rips. 

COSTAL, an appellation given by ana- 
tomilts to {everal parts belonging to the 
fides; thus we meet with coftal mufcles, 
vertebra, &e. 

COSTA.RICA, a province of Mexico, 
bounded by the North fea on themorth- 
ealt, and by the Pacific ocean on the 
fouth-weft, Its chief town is New- 
Carthage, 

COSTARUM peEpRRSSORES, in anato- 
my, that part of the intercoftal mufcles 
which lies next the ribs. See the article 
INTERCOSTAL, 

CosTarRUMLEVATORES,the fame with the 


fupracottales,: See SUPRACOSTALES. 
WOL, L. 
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COSTIVENESS, obfrucio alvi, in medi- 
cine, a preternatural detention of the fe- 


ces, with an unufual drinefs and hard-- | 


nefs thereof, and thence a fuppreflion of 
their evacuation, See Cotic. 
If coftivenefs proceeds from dry hard ex-- 
crements, a moiltening flippery diet of 
plums, cherries, or fcalded apples, with 
or without raifins, fhould be taken ; cof- 
fee fhould be alfo drank with milk: but 
the moft effe&tual means to remove thefe 
obftruétions, to raife the fpirits, and the 
languid fibres of the inteftines, are gentle | 
purges, fuch as purging mineral waters, 
purgeng falts, fal mirabile Glauberi,warm 
water, and the common purging potion, 
as well as the lenitive electuary, and 
emollient clyfters, 
Hoffinan fays an obftinate coftivenefs is 
owing generally to fpafms in the intef- 
tines themfelves, or in the lower part of 
the colon and re&tum ; or, as propagat- 
ed by confent from the more remote parts, 
The fuppreffion of this evacuation pro- 
duces fcybals, generates flatulencies and 
other grievous fymptoms, efpecially in. 
hypochondriac and hyfteric perfons: but 
when this difeafe is conftitutional, it may 
be borne a long time without danger. 
For coftivenels in children, Boerhaave 
recommends abforbents, and orders feven 
grains of the teftaceous powders, three 
times a day, The nurfe mult forbear 
feeding upon any thing that is four or 
acid. Harris believes an acid to be fo 
predominant in infants as to caule all 
their difeafes. ° 
COSTMARY, the englith name of a fpe- 
cies of tanzy. See TANACETUM. 
COSTS, in law, fignifies the expences of 
a {uit recovered by the plaintiff, together 
with damages, 7 ie 
COSTUME, a term among painters: thus, 
a painter muft obferve the coftume; that 
is, he muft make every perfon and thing 
fuftain its proper charaéter, and not only 
oblerve the ftory, but the circumftances, 
the fcene of action, the country or place, 
and make the habits, arms, manners, 
proportions, and the like, to correfpond. 
COSTUS, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nandria-monogynia cla{fs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of three lanceo- 
lated, concave, equal petals, placed pretty » 
ereét ; the fruit is a roundifh, coronated, 
trivalvular capfule with three cells, con- 
taining feveral triangular feeds. 


The root of this plant, or the colius ara he 
bicus in pharmacy, is an at uantjea 


, 
af 


Co fT 


diuretic, and a fadorifie: it is given in 
obftructions of the menfes, and in chronic 
cafes, in which there are infarctions of 
the vilcera : its dofe is from ten grains to 
half a dram, but we feldom hear of its 
being given fingly. It is ufed in the ve- 
nice treacle, mithridate, and caryocoftine 
eleuary. Coftus mutt be chofen recent, 
denie, odorous, bitterifh, and not carious. 


, 1 

It pays on importation a duty of 472.4, 
100 

per pound, and there is a drawback on 


exportation of 3; 32d. 


CO-TANGENT, the tangent of an arch, 


which is the complement of another to 
90°. See the article TANGENT. 


-COTICE, or Corise, in heraldry, is the 


fourth part of the bend, and witb us fel- 
dom if ever borne but in couples, witha 
bend between them. See BEND. 

‘The bend thus bordered, is faid to be co- 
ticed ; as, he bears fable, on a bend co- 
ticed argent, three cinquefoils, See plate 
LXII. fig. 1. 


COTINUS, SuMAcuH, in botany, thename 


of Tournefort for a genus of the pentan- 
dria trigynia clafs of plants, the flower 
of which confilts of five ovated petals, 
fearce larger than the cup ; the fruit is an 
oval berry, with one cell containing a fin- 
gle triangular feed. Sce plate LIV. fig. 5. 
‘The whole plant is thought to be extreme- 
ly drying and aftringent: the wood is 
~ufed inthe fouthern parts of France to dye 
woollen cloth yellow; and the leaves are 
ufed by the tanners for preparing their 
leather. See the article Sumacn. Lin- 
nzus calls this plant Rhus. 
COTRONA, a town. of the further Cala- 
bria, in the kingdom of Naples, fituated 
on the Mediterranean, about fifteen miles 
fouth-eaft of St. Severino: eaft long. 17° 
40’, and north latitude 38° 50’. 
It is the fee of a bifhop. 


COTTAGE, a little houfe without lands 


belonging to it. 

COTTON, in commerce, a foft downy 
matter found on the goflypium of bota- 
nifts. See the article Gossypium. 
Cotton is feparated from the feeds of the 
plant by a mill, and then fpun and pre- 
pared for all forts of fine works, as 
itockings, waiftcoats, quilts, tapeftry, 
curtains, &c, With it they likewife 
make muflin, and fometimes itis mixed 
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with wool, fometimes with filk, and even — 


with gold itfelf, 


f 


The fineft fort comes from Bengal and ~ 
“Me coat of Cormandel. ' 


COT 
Cotton makes a very conliderable article 
in commerce, and is diftinouifhed into 
cotton-wool and cotton-thread, The firft 
is brought moftly from Cyprus, St. John 
d’Acre, and Smyrna: the moft efteem- 
ediswhite, long and foft, Thofe who 
buy it in bales fhould fee that it has not 
been wet, moiflure being very prejudicial 
to it. The price of the fineft is ufually 
from fix to feven piafters the quintal of 
forty-four ocos. 
Of cotton-thread, that of Damas, called 
cotton d’once, and that of Jerufalem, 
called bazas, are the molt efteemed; as 
alfo that of the Antilles iflands, It is to 
be chofen white, fine, very dry, and 
evenly fpun. ‘The other cotton- threads 
are the half bazas, the rames, the bele- 
din, and gondezei; the payas and mon- 
tafiri, the geneguins, the baquins, the 
joffelaffars, of which there are two forts. 
Thofe of India, known by the name of 
Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, are 
of four or five forts, diftinguifhed by the 
letters, A, B, C, &c, They are fold in 
bags, with a deduction of one pound and 
a half on each of thofe of Tutucorin, 
which are the deareft, and two pounds 
on each bag of the other forts. For thofe 
of Fielebas, Smyrna, Aleppo, and Jeru- 
falem, the deduétion at Amfterdam is 
eight in the hundred for the tare, and 
two in the hundred for weight, and on 
the value one per cent. for prompt pay- 
ment. vat 
Cotton of Siam, is a kind of filky cotton 
in the Antilles, fo called becaufe the 
grain was brought from Siam. It is of 
an extraordinary finenefs, even furpafling 
filk in foftnefs, They make hole of it 
there preferable to filk ones, for their 
luftre and beauty. They fell from ten 
to twelve and fifteen crowns a pair, but 
there are very few made, unlefs for cu- 
riofity. 
he manner of packing COTTON, as prac- 
tifed in the Antilles. The bags are made 
of coarfe cloth, of which they take three 
ells and a half each: the breadth is one 
ell three inches. When the bag has been 
well foaked in water, they hang it up, 
extending the mouth of it to crofs pieces — 
of timber nailed to pofts fixed in the 
ground feven or eight feet high. He 
who packs it goes into the bag, which 
is fix feet nine inches deep, or thereabouts, 
and preffes down the cotton, which another 
hands him, with hands and feet ; obferv- 
ing: to tread it equally every where, and 
putting» 
| 
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putting in but little ata time. The beft time 
of packing is in rainy moift weather, 
provided the cotton be under cover, The 
bag fhould contain from 300 to 320 
pounds. ‘The tare abated in the Antilles 
is three in the hundred, Cotton being 
a produétion applicable to a great variety 
of manufaélures, it cannot be too much 
cultivated in our own ,plantations that 
will admit of it. 

Cotton-wool, not of the britifh planta- 
tions, pays on importation ,22d. the 
pound, and draws back on exportation 
67% 

——d, Cotton yarn the pound, not of 


ee 
the Eaft Indies, pays 2— d. anddraws 
100 


$2 
back 2d. Cotton yarn the pound, 


of the Eaft Indies, pays 4,5°d. and 
draws back 472 d. 

Lavender COTTON, aname by which fome 
call the fantolina of authors. See the ar- 
ticle SANTOLINA. 

Philofophic CorTON, a name given to the 
flowers of zinc, on account of their white 
colour, and refemblance to cotton. 

Silk-CoTTon, in botany, the fame with the 
xylon of authors. See XYLON. 

COTTON-WEED, a name fometimes given 
to the gnaphalium, or cudweed, of the 
generality of authors, See the article 
GNAPHALIUM. 

COTTUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 

acanthopterygious fiflies, diftinguithed by 
having fix officles, or little bones, in the 
branchioftege membrane: add to this, 
that the head is prickly, and broader 
than the body of the fifh. 
To this genus belong the cottus, called 
gobio fluviatilis, in englifh the miller’s 
thumb, the quadricornis, fcorpena, ca- 
taphraQus, and dracunculus. 

COTULA, in botany, a genus of the 
fyngenefia-polygamia-fuperflua cla{s of 
plants, the compound flower of which is 
a fittle convex, and radiated: the her- 
maphrodite partial flowers ftand on the 
difk, and are verynumerous and tubulofe, 
with the limb divided into fourSor five 
fegments : the ftamina are four very {mall 
filaments; and the feeds, contained in 
the cup, are folitary, and of a trigonal 
or cordated figure. See plate LIII. 
fig. 4. 

CoTuta, or COTYLA, in antiquity, a 
liquid meafure among the Greeks, equal 
to the hemina of the Romans, contain- 
ing half a fextary, or four acetabula + 
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hence it appears that it contained ten 


C07 


ounces of wine, and nine of oil. 

It is obferved that the cotula was ufed 
as a dry meafure as well as liquid one, 
from the authority of Thucydides, 
who in one place mentions two cotulz 
of wine, and in another two cotule of 
bread. 

COTURNIX, the Quart, in ornithology, 
a {pecies of tetrao, with the line of the 
eye-brows white, faid to be the lealt 
bird of the whole order of the gallina. 
See the article GALLINZA. 

It is about the fize of the fieldfare, and is 
elteemed at table. 

COTYLA, in anatomy, fignifies any deep 
cavity in a bone, in which any other 
bone is articulated: but it is generally 
ufed to exprefs the acetabulum, or cavity 
which receives the head of the thigh- 
bone. It alfo imports a deep finus fur- 
rounded with large lips, 

COTYLEDON, Nave.tworrt, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the decandria-pentagynia 
clafs of plants, the corolla of which is of 
a compannlato-tubulated form, flightly 
divided inte five fegments which are 
rolled back ; the fruit confifts of five ob- 
long, ventricofe, acuminated capfules, 
each formed of a fingle valve, and open- 
ing longitudinally inwards: the feeds 
a numerous and fmall. See plate LIV, 

g. 6, 

COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, are cer- 
tain glandular bodies, adhering to the 
chorion of fome animals: but no fuch 
fub{tances are cbfervable in human bodies, 
the placenta in the womb fupplying the 
place thereof in women, See the article 
PLACENTA. 

COTYTTIA, in antiquity, noéturnal 
feftivals in honour of Cotys, or Cotytta, 
the goddefs of wantonnefs. 

COUARD, or Cowarp, in heraldry. 
See the article CowaRD. 

COUCH, in painting, aterm ufed for each 
lay or impreffion of colour, either in oil 
or water, wherewith the painter covers 
his canvas, wall, wainfcot, or other mat- 
ter, to be painted. 

The word is alfo ufed for a lay or ime 
preffion on any thing, to make it more 
firm and confiftent, or to fcreen it from 
the weather. Thus, paintings are co- 
vered with a couch of varnifh; a canvas 
to be painted muft have two couches of 
fize, before the colours are laid on; two 
or three couches of white lead are laid on 
wood, before the gold is applied. The 
leather-gilders lay a couch of water and 
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whites of eggs onthe leather, before they 
apply the gold or filver leat. 
Vhe gold wire-drawers alfo ufe the word 
couch forthe gold or filver leaf, wherewith 
they cover the mafs to be gilded or filver- 
ed. The gilders ufe the term couch, for 
the quantity of gold or filver leaves ap- 
plied on the metals in gilding and filver- 
ngs 

Covcn, orWeErT-covucn, in malt-making, 
See the article MALT. 

COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underftood 
of a lion, or other bealt, when lying 
down, but with his head raifed, which 
diftinguifhes the pofture of couchant from 
dormant, wherein he is fuppofed quite 
fivetched out and afleep. See plate LIV. 
fig. 2. ; 

COUCHE’, in heraldry, denotes any thing 
lying along: thus, chevron couché, is a 
chevron lying fideways, with the two 
ends on one fide of the fhield, which 
fhould properly reft on the hale. ; 

COUCHING of aCataraéZ, in furgery, one 
of the two chief methods of curing a #a- 
tara&t, by couching with the needle. See 
the article CATARACT. 

Under the article cataract, the internal 
and external remedies for the cure of 
that diforder, have been prefcribed. Now 
when recourfe muft be had to couching, 
the method of treating it is as follows ; 
having placed the patient in a convenient 
light and pofture, let the other eye be 
covered to prevent its rolling: then let 
the fuperior eye-lid of that eye affected 
be lifted up, and the inferior one depref- 
fed: this done, ftrike the needle through 
the tunica conjunctiva, fomething lefs 
than one tenth of an inch from the cor- 
nea, even with the middle of the pupil, 
into the pofterior chamber; and gently 
endeavour to deprefs the cataract with 
theflat furface of it, If after it is dif- 
lige nfes again, it muft again and 
@gain be pufhed down. If it is membra- 
mous, after the difcharge of the fluid, 
the pellicle muft be more broken and 
depreffed. If it is uniformly fluid, or. 
exceedingly elattic, they fhould not en- 
danger an inflammation by a vain ate 
tempt to fucceed. ; 
Taylor has deftribed a new method of 
couching the cateraét by the needle: he, 
fecuring the affeéted eye by a fpeculum 
eculi, with a knife, biftory, or lancet, 
makes a longitudinal incilon, through 
the ivembranes of the eye, to the vitre- 
ous humour, aboutvhalf a line ‘below the 
ordinary place: then he direétly pales a 
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flender plano-convex needle into the eye, 
through the incifion, with the convex part 
of it turned upwards, to the inferior part 
of the cryftalline humour; after which 
he gently elevates the point of the needle 
a little, till he perceives a faint refiltance 
from the cryftalline humour lying above 
it, and obferves its motions through the 
pupil. When, from thefe figns, he 
knows that the apex of the need}e is im- 
mediately under the capfule of the cryf- 
talline humour, he thrufts it downwards 
to the bottom, in order to divide the vi- 
treous humour, aiid prepare a fpace*for 
the reception of the cryfalline humour, 
which is afterwards to be deprefled. Af- 
ter this he withdraws about two lines of 
the needle, and intvoduces it into the in- 
ferior part of the coat of the cryflalhne 
humour, the fituation of which he care- 
fully obferves, &c. ; 

Heifter remarks upon Taylor's treatife 
of conching, that it is fwelled: and ob- 
feured with frivolous cautions and cir- 
cumftances ; and that his method of ope- 
ration is neceffarily followed with excru- 
ciating pains, violent inflammations, and. 
a fuppuration of the eye, inflead of re- 


_ covering the patient’s fight. 


After couching, it is thought proper 
immediately to defend the eye with a 
comprefs dipt in fome collyrium, fecured 
by a handkerchief, that the reuna may 
not be injured by a too ftrong aétion of 
thelight ; and left, by the patient’s ftrain- 
ing his eye too foon, the cataract be ele- 
vated again. It will alfo be convenient 
to bleed the patient a few hours after 
the operation, With regard to the fub- 
fequent dreflings, it will be convenient to 
repeat the former four or five times a day, 
The needles ufed in this operation are 
reprefented in plate LV. and marked 
1, 2, 39 4) 5, 6, 7,8, 9. The fpeculum 
is marked 10, and the method of per- 
forming the operation, 12. _ 


COVENANT, a compact or agreement, 
' made between two or more peifons,, to 


perform fomething. 
A covenant is either in fa& or in law. — 
A cOvenant in faét, is that which is ex- 
prefsly agreed.on between the parties. In 
law, it is that covenant which the law 
intends and implies, though it be not ex- 
prefied in terms: as where a perfon | 
giants a leafe of a houfe, &c, for a cer- 
tain’ term, the law will. intend a cove- 
nant on the leffor’s part, that the leffec 
fhall’ quietly ‘enjoy the premiffes during 
the term againftall incumbsances. . 
ary chase | Sie onto 6 There 
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There is alfo a covenant real, and a co- 
yenant merely perfonal. A covenant 
real, is when a perfon binds himfelf to 
pafs fome real things, as lands or tene- 
ments, or to levy a fine of lands, &¢. 
A covenant perfonal, is when the fame 
is altogether perfonal ; as if a perfon, 
by deed, covenants with another to build 
him a houfe, or to do him fome other 
fervice, Ge. ~ 

CovENANT to fland feixed to ufe, is where 
aman who has a wife, children, bro- 
ther, filter, or other kindred, does by 
deed in writing, under hand and feal, 
covenant and agree, that for their pro- 
vifion or preferment, he and his heirs 
fhall ftand feized of the land to their ule, 
either in fee fimple, fee tail, or for life. 

COVENTRY, a city and bifhop’s fee in 
Warwickhhire, fituated 80 miles north- 
weft of London, and 10 miles north of 
Warwick: weft long. 1% 26’, and north 
lat. 52° 25% 
Fhe city, and territory about it, makes a 
county of itfelf, and fends two members 
to parliament; and from it the noble 
family of Coventry takes the title of earl. 

COVERDEN, a town of the united pro- 
vinces, fituated in that of Overyffel, near 
the confines of Weftphalia: eaft long. 
6° 45’, and north lat. 52% 50’. 

It is a ftrong fortrefs, as well by nature 
as by art, being fituated in the marfhes, 
CO-VERSED sink, in geometry, the re- 

maining part of the diameter of a circle, 
after the verfed fine is taken from it. 
See the article VERSED SINE. 
COVERT, in law, fee CovERTURE. 
CovEeRT way, or Corripor, in fortifi- 
cation, a {pace of ground, level with the 
field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathoms broad, ranging quite round 
» the half moons, and other works toward 
the country, It has a parapet raifed ona 
level,togetherwith its banquets and glacis. 
The greateft effort in fieges, is to make 
a lodgement on the covert-way, becaule 
the befieged ufually pallifade it along the 
middle, and undermine it on al! fides. 
COVERTURE, in law, is applied to the 
ftate and condition of a married woman, 
who is under the power of her hufband, 
and therefore called feme covert ; and dif- 
abled to contraét with any perfon to the 
detriment either of herfelf or hufband, 
without his. confent and privity ; or al- 
lowance and confirmation thereof. 
If the hufband alien the wite’s lands, 
during the marriage, fhe cannot gainfay 
it, while he lives ; fo that every thing be- 


longing to the wife is in the power of 
the hufband, infomuch that the is {aid to 
have no power over her own perfon, but 
is alfoin that fenfe fb poteflate viri, 


COUGH, tuffis, in medicine, a convulfive 


motion of the diaphragm, mufcles of the 
Jarynx, thorax, and abdomen, violently 
fhaking, and expelling the air that was 
drawn into the lungs by infpiration, 
Of thefe convulfiye and {pafmodic dif- 
orders there are feveral kinds, called 
coughs, proceeding from various caules. 
If the caufe is in the lungs, there is a 
difficulty of breathing, which is increafed 
upon motion, or agitation ef the body 
or blood: likewife there is often a fhrill 
voice, a prefling pain in the breaft, and 
ahoarfenels, If it be dry, and continues 
long, there are generally hard tubercles, 
or vomice, full of matter, and the cough 
is confumptive: but if it be moift, and 
great plenty of vifcid matter brought up, 
itis afign there is a great colleCtion of 
matter in the cavity of the lungs: in this 
diforder there is a difficulty of lying on 
the affeéted fide, and pure matter, or 
matter mixed with blood, is brought up, 
which leaves no room to doubt that the 
lungs are affected. 
Tufiis Romachalis, or a ftomach-cough, is 
fometimes moift, and fometimes dry: if 
moift, a thick and copious fpittle is 
brought up after meals, generally with 
vomiting ; the cough is more violent af- 
ter pectorals and {weet things, and is 
mot troublefome in a morning. j 
In a convulfive or hooping-cough, that is 
violent and dry, the caufe is chiefly in 
the nervous coats of the ftomach, and 
there is a violent concuffion of the thorax, 
with a deep found. ‘This is greatly in- 
creafed after cold drink, or acids. In 
this obftinate cough, the hypochondria ge~ 
nerally are difordered, or there is a {cor= 
butic, or a falt diathefis mixt with the 
blood ; wherefore this cough is not un 
frequently attended witha miliary fever. 
See the article CHIN-COUGH. 
If there is a thick coagulated mucus in 
the bronchia, the root of florentine-orris 
is proper.to be taken: or five orfix grains 
of powder of fquills, with a little nitre, 
or precipitated fulphur, flowers of ful- 
phur, and fpermaceti. When there is a 
thin (alt defiuxion, jellies are proper, and 
decoStions made with barley, fhavings 
of hartfhorn, viper-grafs root, and liquo= 
rice: or the decoStion of turpentine with 
fugar; and above all things oil of {weet 
almonds, frefh drawn, 

When 
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CouLTER-WEB, in ornithology, ‘the name 


When a tuflis. catarrhalis affeéts the whole 
habit of body, with a lofs of appetite, 
and a tabes, the cure muft be attempted 
with affes milk, or whey, or milk with 
equal parts of Selters water. Ina moift, 
lating, pituitous cough, the body mutt 
be kept open with manna, two ounces, 
at lealt, diffolved; to which may be 
added two drams of terra foliata tartari, 
and a few drops of oil of annifeed. Ifthe 
ftomach will not bear laxatives, clyfters 
mutt be ufed. 
When the cough is outrageous, faffron, 
mixt with bezoardics is very friendly to 
the breaft: nor are ftorax-pills, mixt 
with the aromatic pills, lefs beneficial, 
In the tufts ferina, or cough of the moft 
violent kind, arifing from the ftriking in 
of exanthemata, that is, (pots or break- 
ings out of the fkin, zthiops mineral is 
an admirable remedy ; or flowers of ful- 
phur taken inwardly, in the evening, with 
| diaphoretic antimony : likewife friétions 
of the feet and pediluvia are more ufeful to 
draw ferum from the breaft than blifters, 
The patient fhould, as much as poffible, 
breathe a temperate air, fhunning all 
falted and fmoke dried meats, poignant 
fauces, malt-liquors, and more efpecially 
acid wines, ‘The drink fhould be hy- 
dromel, or, if the patient is fcorbutic, 
water alene, the cold being ficit taken off 
with toalted bread. The vulgar, not 
without faccefs, pour hot water upon 
wheat bran, aad drink the infufion cold. 
As to bleeding in this difeafe, it is ne- 
eeffary for thole whe are full of blood. 
See the article COLD. 
Blifters may be ufed in obftinate cafes. 

COVIN, among lawyers, a deceitful com- 
pact between two or more to deceive or 
prejudice another perfon. It is generally 
ufed in and about conveyances of land 
by fine, feoffment, @c. wherein it tends 
to defeat purchafers of the land they pur- 
chafe, and creditors of their juft debts. 
It is fometimes made ufe of in fuits at 
law, and judgments therein had. But 
wherever covin is, it fhall never be in- 
tended unlefs it be particularly found by 
the july. 

COVING, in building, is when houfes are 
built projecting over. the ground-plot, 
and the turned projeture arched with 
timber, lathed and plaiftered. 

Covine CORNICHE. See CORNICHE, 

COUL, or CowL. See the article Cow, 

COULTER, inhufbandry, an iron: inftru- 
ment, fixed in the beam of a plough, 
and lerving to cut the edge of each fure 
row. See the article PLOUGH. 


by which fome call a fpecies of duck, 
fmaller than the common kind, aud with 
the beak flatted on both fides. 

COUNCIL, or CounsEL, in a general 
fenfe, an affembly of divers confiderable 
perfons to concert meafures relating to 
the ftate. 

Aulic COUNCIL. See the article AuLic. 

Cabinet Counciu. See the article Priwy- 
CouNCIL, infra. 

Common-COUNCIL, in the city of London, 
is a court wherein are made all bye-laws 
which bind the citizens. It confifts, like 
the parliament, of two houfes, an upper, 
compofed of the lord mayor and alder- 
men ; and alower, of a number of com- 
mon-council-men chofen by the feveral 


wards, as reprefentatives of the body of 


the citizens. 
Privy-COUNCIL, the primum mobile of the 


civil government of Great Britain, bear- | 
ing part of that great weight in the go- | 
vernment which otherwife would be too | 


heavy upon the king. 


It is compofed of eminent perfons, the | 
number of whom is at the fovereign’s | 


pleafure, who are bound by oath to ad- 
vife the king to the beft of their judg- 
ment, with all the fidelity and fecrecy 
that becomes their ftation. The king 
may declare to, or conceal from, his pri- 
vy-council whatever he thinks fit, and 


has a feleé&t council out of their number — 


commonly called the cabinet council, with 
whom his majefty determines fuch mat- 
ters as are moft important, and require 
the utmoft fecrecy, All proclamations 
from the king and the privy-council, 
ought to be grounded on Jaw, otherwile 
they are not binding to the fubjeét. 
Privy-counfellors, tho’ but gentlemen, 
have precedence of all the knights and 
younger fons of barons and- vilcounts, 
and are ftiled right honourable. 

Councit of war, an aflembly of the prin- 
cipal officers of an army or fleet, occa~ 
fionally called by the general or admiral 
to concert meafures for their conduét with 
saeme to fieges, retreats, engagements, 

Fe. 

In the french polity, councils are very 
numerous. They have their council of 
ftate, council of finances, council of dif- 
patches, council of directions, grand 
council, council of the regency, council 
of confcience, &e. 

CounciL, in church-hiftory, an aflembly 
of prelates and doftors met, for the re- 
gulating matters relating to the dottrine, 
or difcipline, of the church. 

National 


cou 


National COUNCIL, is an affembly of pre- 
lates of a nation under their primate or 
patriarch. See PRiMaTE, Ge, 

Oecumenical or general COUNCIL, is an af- 
fembly which reprefents the whole body 
of the univerfal church. The romanifts 
reckon eighteen of them ; Bullinger, in 
his treatife de Conciliis, fix; Dr. Pri- 
deaux, feven; and Bifhop Beveridge has 
increafed the number to eight, which, he 
fays, are all the general councils which 
have ever been held fince the time of the 
firit ¢hriftian emperor, They are as 
follows. x. The council of Nice, held 
in the reign of Conftantine the great, on 
account of the herefy of Arius. 2. The 
council of Conftantinople, called under 
the reign and by the command of Theodo- 
fius the great, for much the fame end 
that the former council was fummoned. 
3. The council of Ephefus, convened 
by Theodofius the younger, at the fuit 
of Neftorius. 4. The council of Chal- 
cedon, held in the reign of Martianus, 
which approved of the Eutychian herefy. 
5- The fecond council of Conftantinople, 
affembled by the emperor Juftinian, con- 
demned the three chapters taken out of 
the books of Theodorus of Mopfueftia, 
having firft decided that it was lawful to 
anathematize the dead. Some authors 
tell us, that they likewife condemned: the 
feveral errors of Origen about the trinity, 
the plurality of worlds, and the pre-ex- 
iftence of fouls., 6. The third council 
of Conftantinopieg held by the command 
of Conftantinus Pogonatus the emperor, 
in which they received the definitions of 
the five firft general councils, and par- 
ticularly that againft Origen and Theo- 
dorus of Mopfueftia, 7. The fecond 
Nicene council. 8. The fourth coun- 
cil of Conftantinople, affembled when 
Lewis IT, was emperor of the weft. The 
regulations which they made are contain- 
ed in twenty-feven canons, the heads of 


which are fet down by Mr. Du Pin, to | 


whom the reader is referred. 

Provincial CoUNCIL, an affembly of pre- 
lates of a province under the métropoli- 
tan, 
ConvocaTIoNn. 

COUNSELLOR, in general, a perfon who 
advifes another: thus we fay, a coun- 
fellor at law, a privy-counfellor, &c. 

CouNsELLOR at laa, a perfon retained 
by aclient to plead his caufe in a public 
court of judicature. He hasa privilege to 
enforce any thing of which he isimformed 
by his client, if the fame be pertinent to 
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See the articles PROVINCE and ° 


Cog 


the matter in hand, and is not obliged 
to examine whether it be true or falle, it 
being at the peril of the perfon who ‘in- 
forms him. And notwithftanding coun- 
fellors have a {pectal privilege to practife 
the law, yet they are punifhable for mif- 
behaviour by attachment. No counfel 
is allowed to a prifoner upon a general 
iffue of indiétment of felony, unlets (ome 
point of law arife; for the court is the 
prifoner’s only couniel. 
Privy COUNSELLOR, 
CoUNCIL, /upra. 
COUNT, comes, a nobleman who poffeffes 
a domain erested into a county. The 
dignity is a medium between that of a 
duke and a baron. See the article Ear, 
Counts were originally lords of the court, 
or of the emperor's retinue, and had 
their name comites a comitando.  Euie- 
bius: tells us, that Conftantine divided 
them into three claffes, of the two firft the 
fenate was compoled: thofe of the third 
had no place in the fenate, but enjoyed 
feveral other privileges of fenators. There 
were counts that ferved on land, others at 
fea; fomein a civil, and fome in a legal 
capacity. ‘The quality of count is now 
no more than a title which a king grants 
upon erecting a territory into a county, 
with a referve of jurifdiftion and fove- 
reignty to himfelf. A count has q right 
to bear on his arms a coronet adorned 
with three precious ftones, and furmount- 
ed with three large pearls, whereof thefe 
in the middle, and extremities of the coro- 
net advance above the rreft. See CROWN. 
Count, in law, fignifies the original de- 
claration of complaint in a real action, 
as a declaration is in a perfonal one. 
COUNT-WHEEL, in the ftviking part of a © 
clock, a wheel which moves round once 
in twelve or twenty-four hours. It is 
fometimes called the locking wheel. See 
the article CLock. 
COUNTER, a term which enters into the 
compofition of divers words of our lan« 
guage, and generally implies oppofition 5 
but when applied to deeds, means an ex- _ 
a&t copy kept by the contrary party, and - 
fometimes figned by both panda 
COUNTER ALLEY, in gardening, See the 
article ALLEY. 
CouUNTER APPROACHES, in fortification, 
lines and trenches made by the befieged 
in order to attack the works of the be-~ 
fiegers, or to hinder their approaches, 
Line of COUNTER APPROACH, a trench 
which the befieged make from their cc- 
vered way to the right and left of* the 
attacks, 


See the article 


a 
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httacks, in order to fcour the enemies 
works, This line muft be perfeétly en- 

. filaded from the covered way and the 

‘half moon, that it may be of no fervice 
to the enemy, in cafe he get poffeffion 
Of ies 0) 

COUNTER: BARRY, or CONTRE-BARRE’, 
in heraldry, is the fame as our bendy 
finifter per bend counterchangeds See 
the article BARRY. 

CouNTER BATTERY, is a battery raifed 
to play upon another to difmount the 
guns. See the article BATTERY. 

CouNrTER BOND, a bond of indemnifica- 
tion, given to one who has given his bond 
as .a Jecurity for another’s payment of a 
debt, or the faithful difcharge of his office 
or truit. 

COUNTER BREAST-WORK, in fortifica- 
tion. Se: FAUSSE-BRAYE, 

COUNTER CHANGED, in heraldry, is when 
any field,or charge is divided or parted 
by any line or lines of partition, confift- 
ing all interchangeably of the fame tinc- 
tures, See plate LXII. fig. 2. n° x, 

COUNTER-CHARGE, a reciprocal charge 
or recrimination brought againft an ac- 
culer. ; 

COUNTER CHEVRONED, a fhield chevrony, 

_ parted by one or more partition lines. 

CouNTER-COMPONED, in heraldry, is 
when the figure is compounded of two 

» panes, asin plate LXII. fig. 2. n°, 2. 

COUNTER DEED, a fecret writing either 
before a notary or under a private (cal, 
which deftroys, invalidates, or alters a 
public one. 

(COUNTER-DRAWING, in painting, is the 

+ copying a defign, or painting, by means 
of a fine linen-cloth, an oiled paper, or 
other, tran{parent matter, where the 
ftrokes appearing through are followed 
with a pencil, with or without colour. 
Sometimes it is done on glafs, and with 
frames or nets divided into fquares with 
filk or with thread, and alfo by means 
of inftrumenis invented for the purpofe, 
as the parallelogram. 

CouUNTER-ERMINE, in heraldry, is the 


contrary toermine, being a black field’ 


with white fpots. See plate LXII. fig. 
61 gD aide 
CouNnTreERFEIT ARCHITECTURE, See the 
_ article ARCHITECTURE. 
CouNTERFEITS, in our law, are perfons 
that obtain any money or goods by 
counterfeit letters or falfe tokens, who 
being convicted before jultices of affize, 
or of the peace, &c. are to fuffer fuch 
penifhment as fhal! be thought fit to be 
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infli&ted under death, as imprifonment; 

_ pillory, Se. se 3 

CouUNTER-FiIssURE. See the article Con- 
TRA FISSURE, 

COUNTER FACED, or CONTRE-FACE’, in 
heraldry, is the fame that we call barry 
per pale counterchanged; but then the 
number of panes into which the field is 
divided, is always fpecified; See BaRRY. 

COUNTER-FOIL, or COUNTER-STOCK, in 
the exchequer, that part of a tally which 
is kept by an officer of the court. See 
the article TALLY, 

CouNnTER-ForTS, fpurs or buttreffes, ferv- 
ing as props to a wall fubjedt to bulge or 
be thrown down. 

COUNTER. FUGUE, in mufic, is when the 
fugues go contrary to one another. See 
the article FUGUE, 

COUNTER-GAGE, in carpentry, a thethod 
ufed in meafuring the joints.. For ex- 
ample, they transfer the breadth of a 
mortilé to the place in the timber where 
the tenon is to be, in order to makethem 
fit each other, 

COUNTER-GUARD, in fortification, is a 
work raifed before the point of a baftion, 
‘confifting of two long faces parallel to 
the faces of the baftion, making 4 falli- 
ant angle: they are fometimes of other 
fhapes, or otherwife fituated, See the 
article ENVELOPE. 

COUNTE£R-HARMONICAL. 
CONTRA-HARMONICAL. 

COUNTER-INDICATION, 
CONTRA INDICATION. 

COUNTER-LIGHT, of CONTRE-JOUR, a 
light oppofite to any thing, which makes 
it appear *to difadvantage. ‘A fingle 
counter-light is fufficient to take away — 
all the beauty of a fine painting. 

COUNTERMAND, in the englifh law, is 
where a thing before executed is by fome 
act or ceremony afterwards made void by 
the party that did it. A countermand 
may be either agtual or implied: aétual, 
where a power to execute any authority 
is, by a formal writing or deed for that 
purpofe, put off for a time, or made 
void: implied, when a perfon maxes his 
Jatt will.and teftament, whereby he de- 
vifes his land to fuch an one, and after- 
wards conveys the fame land to another 
by feoffment. 

CoUNTER-MARCH, in military affairs, a 
change of the face or wings of a batta- 
lion, by which means thofe that were in 
the front come to be in the rear, 

Tt alo fignifies returning, or marching 
back again. 


See the article — 


See the article 
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CouNTER-MARK, a mark put upon goods 

that have been marked before, It is alfo 
ufed for the feveral marks put upon goods 
belonging to, feveral perfons, to fhew that 
they muft not be opened but.in the pre- 
fence of them all or their agents. , 
In goldfm.ths works, the counter-mark is 
the mark punched upon the work at the 
hall, to thew that the metal is ttandard, 
‘With horfe-jockies, the. counter-mark is 
an artful hole .made. in the teeth of old 
horfes, to make them pals for horfes of 
fix yearsold. Counter. mark of a medal 
is a mark added to it a long time after 
its being ftruck, It is fometimes an em- 
peror’s. head, fometimes a cornucopia, 
€&c. Cowunter-marks are diftinguifhed 
from the monograms in this, that being 
itruck after the medal, they are indented ; 
whereas the monograms being ftruck at 
the fame time with the medals, havea 
little relievo. 

COUNTER-MINE, jnwar, a well and gal- 
lery drove and funk till it meet the ene- 
-my’s mine, to prevent its effect. 

COUNTER MURE, a wall built clofe to 
another, that it may mot receive any 

damage from the contiguous buildings. 

COUNTER-MURE, in fortification. See the 
article CONTRAMURE, 

COUNTER-PALED, contre-pallé, in heral- 
dry, iswhen the efcutcheon is divided into 
twelve pales parted per feffe, the two 
colours being counterchanged; fo that 
the upper are of one colour, and the 
lower of another. 

COUNTERPART, in mufic, denotes one 
part to be applied to another, ‘Thus the 
bafs is faid to be a counterpart to the 
treble. In law, it is the duplicate or 
copy of any indenture or deed, 

COUNTER-PaSsanT, is when two lions are 
in acoatof arms, and the one feems to go 

__ quite the contrary way from the other. 

COUNTER PLEA, in law, a crofs or con- 
trary plea, particularly fuch as the de- 
mandant alleges againft a tenant in cour- 
tefy, or dower, who prays the king’s aid, 

_ &c. for his defence, 

COUNTER-POINT, in mufic, the art of 
compoting harmony, or of difpofing feve- 
ral parts in fuch a manner as to make an 
agreeable whole or a concert. In gene- 
ral, every harmonious compofition, or 
compofition of many parts, is called coun- 
ter point. It took its name from hence: 
before notes of different meafures were 
invented, the manner of compofing was 
to fet pricks or points one againft ano- 
ther, to denote the feveral concords. 

Vide sf. 
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Counter-point is divided into fimple and 
figurative, agreeably to the divifion of 
harmony into the harmony of concords 
and that of difcords, 

Simple counterpoint, or the harmony of 
concords, confifis of the perfect as well as 
the imperfect concords, and may be there- 
fore denominated perfect or imperfeét, 
according as the concords are, whereof it 
is compofed. Thus the harmony arifing 
from a conjunétion of any note with its 
fifth and oftave, is perfe&t ; batwith its 
third and fixth, imperfect : notwithitand- 
ing this, the compofition is perfect ; it is 
the particular concords only, that are call- 
ed imperfect. Now to difpofe.the con- 
cords, or the natural notes and their oc- 


‘ taves, in any key in a fimple counter- 


point, obferve with regard to the dif- 
tinétion: into perfect or imperfect har- - 
mony, this generalrule. To the key to 
the fourth and to the fifth, perfe&t har- 
mony mult be joined; to the fecond, 
third, and feventh, an imperfect harmony 
is indifpenfible ; to the fixth, either a 
perfect or imperfest harmony. But when - 
you keep the key, an imperfect harmony 
is given the fixth, In the compofition of 
two parts, obferve, that tho’ a third ap- 
pears only, in the treble, or the fourth © 
and the fifth, yet the perfeét harmony of 
the fifth is always fuppofed, and muft be 
fupplied in the accompaniments of, the 
thorough bafs to thofe fundamental notes. 
For the rules of counterpoint, with re- 
gard to the fucceflion .of concords, it 
muft. be obferved, that as much as can 
be, the parts may proceed by a contrary 
motion; that is, the bafs may defcend 
where the treble afcends and wice verfa. 
If in a fharp key the bafs defcend gra- 
dually from the fifth tothe fourth, the 
laft in that cafe muft never have its pro- 
per harmony applied to it, but the notes 
that were harmony in the preceding fifth 
mult be continued on the fourth: thirds 
and fifths may follow one another, as 
often as one has a mind, 
Figurative counterpoint is of two kinds. 
In one, difcords are introduced occafion- 
ally as paffing notes, ferving only as 
tranfitions from concord to concord: in 
the other, the difcord bears a chief part 
in the harmony. See DiscorD, 
For the firft, nothing but concords are 
to be ufed in the accented parts of the 
meafure : in the unaccented parts, dif- 
cords may pafs without any offence to 
the ear. This is called by moft authors 
fuppofition. See SuPPOSITION, 
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For the fecond, in which the difcerds are 
ufed as a folid and fubftantial part of the 
harmony, the difcords that have place are 
the fifth, when joined with the fixth, to 
which it ftands in relation of a difcord; 
the fourth, when joined with the fifth ; 
theninth, which is the effe&t of the fecond 
and feventh, and the fecond and fourth. 
Thefe difcords are introduced into har- 
mony with due preparation, and are to 
be fucceeded by concords, which is called 
the refolution of difcords. Now to in- 
troduce difcords into harmony, tt muft be 
confidered what concord may ferve for 
their preparation and refolution, The 
fifth then may be prepared either by an 
ottave, fifth, or third, and refolved ei- 
ther by third or fixth. The fourth may 
be prepared in all concords, and may be 
refolved into the fixth, third, or oftave. 
The ninth may be prepared in all con- 
cords except an octave, and may be re- 
folved into third, fixth, and oftave. The 
feventh may be prepared in all concords, 
and refolved into third, fixth, or fifth. 
‘The fecond and fourth are ufed very dif- 
ferently from the reft, being prepared and 
refolved into the bafs. See the articles 
Harmony,Concorn,Discorp,Key, 

, _CLeF, Mopuration, &e. 

COUNTER-POINTED, contre pointé, in he- 
raldry, is when two chevrons in one ef- 
cutcheon meet in the points, the one 
rifing as ufual from the bafe, and the 
other inverted falling from the chief; fo 
that they are counter to one another in 
the points. They may alfo be counter- 
pointed when they are founded upon the 
fides of the fhield, and the points meet 
that way, called counterpointed in feffe. 

CounTERPOIsE, in the manege, is the 
liberty of the ation and feat of a horfe- 
man; fo that in all the motions made 
by the horfe, he does not incline his body 
more to one fide than to the other, but 
continues in the middle of the faddle, 
bearing equally on his flirrups, in order 
to give the horfe the proper and feafon- 
able aids. 

CouNTERPOISE is alfo a piece of metal 
called by fome the pear, on account of its 
figure, and the mafs, by reafon of its 
weight, which fliding along the beam, 
determines the weight of bodies weighed 
by the ftatera romana. See the article 
BaALLANce, 

COUNTER-POISON, an antidote or medi- 
cine which prevents the effects of poifon. 
See the article Porson, 
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COUNTER-POTENT, contre-potencé, in hes 
raldry is reckoned a fur as well as vair 
and ermine, but compofed of fuch pieces 
as repre(ent the tops of crutches, called in 
french potences, and in old englith potents. 

COUNTER-PROOFP, in rolling-prefs print- 
ing, a print taken off from another frefh 
printed ; which by being paffed thro’ the 
prefs gives the figure of the former, but 
inverted. To counter-prove is alfo to 
pafs a defign in black-lead, or red-chalk, 
through the prefs, after having moiftened 
with a fpunge both that and the paper on 
which the counter: proof is to be taken. 

COUNTER-QUARTERED, contre-ecartelé, in 
heraldry, denotes the efcutcheon, after 
being quartered, to have each quarter 
again divided into two, 

COUNTER-ROLLS, are the rolls that fhe- 
riffs of counties have with the coroners 
of their procedings, as well of appeals 
as of inquefts, 

COUNTER ROUND, a body of officers go- 

_ ing to infpe& the rounds. 

COUNTER-SALIENT, is when two beats 
are borne in a coat leaping from each 
other direétly the contrary way. 

CoUNTER-SCaRP, in fortification, is pro- 
perly the exterior talus or flop of the 
ditch ; but it is often taken for the co- 
vered way and the glacis, In this fenfe 
we fay, the enemy have lodged themfelves 
on the counter-fcarp. 

Angle of the COUNTER-SCARP, is that made 
by the two fides of the counter-fcarp 
meeting before the middle of the curtin. 

COUNTER-SIGNING, the figning the writ- 
ing of a fuperior in quality of fecretary. 
Thus charters are figned by the king, and 
counterfigned by a fecretary of ftate or 
lord chancellor. 

COUNTER-SWALLOW-TAIL, in fortifica- 
tion, an out-work in form of a fingle 
tenaille, wider at the gorge than the head, 

COUNTER-TALLY, one of the two tallies 
upon which any thing is fcored. 

COUNTER-TENOR, called by the French 
haut-contre, one of the middle parts of 
mufie oppofite to the tenor. See the ar- 
ticle TENOR. 

COUNTER: TIME, in the manege, is the 
defence or refiftance of a horfe that inter- 
rupts his cadence, and the meafure of 
his manege, occafioned either by a bad 
horfeman, or by the malice of the horfe. 

COUNTER TRENCH, in fortification. See 
the article COUNTER- APPROACHES. 

COUNTER- TRIPPING, is when two beafts 
are borne in a coat in a walking Pees 

the 
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the head of the one being next the tail of 
the other. 

CouNTER VALLATION, in the military 
art, a ditch made round a befieged place, 
to prevent the garrifon from making 
fallies. See CONTRAVALLATION. 

COUNTER-WORKING, the railing of works 
to oppofe thofe of the enemy. 

CounTer is alfo the name of a counting- 
board in a fhop, and of a piece of metal 
with a ftamp on it, ufed in playing at 
cards, 

Counter of a horfe, that part of a horfe’s 
forehand which lies between the fhoul- 
ders and under the neck, 

CounTERS ix a /hip, aretwo. 1, The 
hollow arching from the gallery to the 
lower part of the ftraight piece of the ftern, 
is called the upper counter, 2. The 
lower counter is between the tranfom and 
the lower part of the gallery. 

CounTEeEr is alfo the name of two prifons in 
the city of London, viz. the Poultry and 
Woeodftreet. 

COUNTORS, fuch ferjeants at law as a 
perfon retains to defend his caufe, and 
{peak for: him in any court for their 
fees; being antiently called ferjeant- 
counters, 

COUNTING, or AccounTING. See the 
article ACCOUNTING, 

COUNTRY, among geographers, is ufed 
indifferently to denote either a kingdom, 
province, or leffer diftri&. But its moft 
frequent ufe is in contradiftin&tion to 
town: thus it is faid, that fuch a man 
went dowh into the country. 

Among miners, the term countries is an 
appellation given to works under ground, 
See the article MINE. 


CoOUNTRY-Wakeg. See WAKE. 
Fafif CouNTRY, or SHELF, See the arti- 
cle SHELF, 


COUNTY, in geography, originally figni- 
fied the territory of a count or earl, but 
now it is ufed in the fame fenfe with 
fhire. See the article SHIRE, 

England, for the better government there. 
of, and the more eafy adminiftration of 
juftice, is divided into fifty-two coun- 
ties, each whereof is fubdivided into 
rapes, lathes, wapentakes, hundreds; 
and thefe again into tythings. For 
the execution of the laws in the feve- 
ral counties, excepting Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, and Durham, every 
Michaelmas term officers are appoint- 
ed, called fheriffs: other officers of the 
feveral counties are lord-lieutenants, cuf- 
todes rotulerum, juftices of the peace, 
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bailiffs, high conftables, coroner, clerks 
of the market, &c, ' 
Of the fifty-two counties in England and 
Wales, there are four termed counties- 
palatine, viz. Lancafter, Chefter, Dur- 
ham, and Ely: thefe counties are reck- 
oned among the fuperior courts, and are 
privileged as to pleas, fo that no inhabi- 
tant of fuch counties fall be compelled 
by any writ to appear, or anfwer the 
fame, except for error, and in cales of 
treafon, @&c. 

The counties-palatine of Dusham and. 
Chefter are by prefcription, where the - 
king’s writs ought not to come, but un- 
der the feal of the counties palatine, un- 
lefs it be a writ of proclamation. There 
is acourt of chancery in the counties- 
palatine of Lancafter and Durham, over 
which there are chancellors. See the ar- 
ticle CHANCELLOR. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three coun- 
ties, the government of which is come 
mitted to theriffs. See SHERIFE. 

COUNTY-CORPORATE, a title given to 
feveral cities on which the englifh mo- 
narchs have thought proper to beftow ex- 
traordinary privileges, annexing to them 
a particular territory of land, or jurif- 
dition as the county of Middlefex, an- 
nexed to the city of London, the county 
of the city of York, the county of the 
city of Briftol, &c. 

CounTy Court, a court of juftice, held 
every month in each county, by the fheriff 
or his deputy. See Courr,. 

This court has the determination of debts 
and trefpaffes under forty fhillings.  .° 

COUP be BRIDE, in the manege, the fame 
with ebrillade. See ERRILLADE. 

COUPED, coupé, in heraldry, is ufed to 
expre{s the head, or any limb, of an ani- 
mal, cut off from the trunk, finooth ; 
diftinguifhing it from that which is called 
eraffed, that is, forcibly torn off, and 
therefore is ragged and uneven. 

CouPED is alfo ufled to fignify fuch croffes, © 
bars, bends, chevrons, &c. as do not 
touch the fides of the efcutcheon, but are, 
as it were, cut off from them, 

COUPER, CowPer, orCoorer, thename 
of two towns of Scotland, the one fitu- 
ated about twelve miles north-eaft of 
Perth, in the thire of Angus, weft Jong. 
3°, and north lat. 56° 30’; and the 
other in the county of Fife, about ten 
miles weft of St. Andrews: weft long, 
2° 40’, and north lat. 56° 20’. 

COUPLE-CLOSS, in heraldry, the fourth 
part of acheyren, never borne but in pairs, 
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except there be a chevron between them, 
faith Guillim, though Bloom gives an 
inftance to the contrary. 

COUPLET, a divifion of a hymn, ode, 
fong, @c. wherein an equal number, or 
equal meafuye, of verfes1s found in each 
part ; which divifion, in odes, are called 
ftrophes. See the article STROPHE. 
Couplet, by an abule of the word, is fre- 
quently made to fignify a couple of 
verfes. 

COURANT, or CuRRANT, in a general 
fenfe, expreffes the prefent time, as we 
fay, the year 1763 is the currant year; 
the zoth day of this currant month, that 
is, this prefent year and month. 

CourRAnNT, in a commercial fenfe, any 
thing that has a courfe, or is received in 
commerce ; as the courant coin, &c. alfo 
the ordinary and known price of goods, 
&c. in which fenfé we fay, the price 
courant. 

Courant, in mufic and dancing, is ufed 

to exprefs the air and tune, and the dance 

to it. 

With regard to mufic, courant is a piece 

of mufical compofition in a triple time, 

and is ordinarily noted in a triple of 
minims, the parts to be repeated twice. 

Tt begins and ends when he,’ who beats 

the meafure, falls his hand with a fmall 

note before the beat; in contradiftinGion 
from the faraband, which ordinarily ends 
when the hand is raifed. 

With regard to dancing, it confifts of a 

time, a ftep, a balance, and a coupee ; 

admitting alfo of other motions,_ 

COURIER, a meffenger fent poft, or ex- 
prefs, to carry difpatches. See Post, © 
Couriers are diftinguifhed into four kinds, 
wiz. thofe on horfeback, thofe in cha- 
riots, thofe in boats, and thofe on foot ; 
which laft kind is ufed in Italy, Turkey, 

. end Peru: they were called by the 

© Greeks bemerodronti: feveral of the an- 
- tient writers mention, that fome of thefe 
would go thirty, thirty-fix, and, in the 
circus, even forty leagues a day; but it 
does not appear, that either the Greeks 
or Romans had any regular couriers ull 

@ _ the time of Auguftus. 

COURLAND, a dutchy (tava between 

" 21° and 26° of eaft longitude, and’be- 

tween 56° 30’, and 57° 30’ north latitude. 

It is bounded by the river Dwina, which 

divides it from Livonia, on the north ; 

by Lithuania, on the eaft ; by Samogitia, 
on the fouth ; and by the Baltic fea, on 

the welt , being 130 miles long, and 30 

Broad, ; 
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It is ufually reckoned a part of Poland ; 
but it is to be obferved, that the Coux- 
Janders not only elect their own princes, 
but are governed by their own laws. Its 
Capital is Mittau. 

COURSE, in navigation, that point of the 
compafs, or horizon, on which the fhip 
fleers: or the angle between the rhumb- 
line and the meridian, See the articles 
SAILING, RHUMBLINE, and MERIDIAN, 

Course, in architecture, a continued range 
of ftones, level, or of the fume height 
throughout the Whale length of the build- 
ing, without being interrupted by any 
aperture. 

Course of plinths, the continuity of a 

"plinth of ftone, or plaifter, in the face of 
a building, to mark the feparation of the 
ftones, 

Courses, ina fhip, the mainfail and fore- 
fail: when the fhip fails under them 
only, without Jacing on‘any bonnets, fhe _ 
is then faid to go under a pair of courfes. 
To fail under a main courfe and bonnets, 
is to fail under a mainfail and bonnet. — 

Course is ufed for a collegtion or body of 
laws, canons, or the like. ‘As, thecivil © 
courfe is the collection of the roman law 
compiled by order of Juftinian: canoni- 
cal courfe, the colleétion of the canon 
Jaw, made by Gratian. See the articles 
Civit-Law and Canon Law. 

Course is alfo made to exprefs the ele- 
ments of an art, explained either by ex- 
periment or writing. 

Course is alfo applied for the time {pent 
in learning the elements of a fcience: as 
a ftudent is {aid to go througk his courfes 
of philofophy, divinity, mathematics, &c. 
at the univerfity, ~ 

Course of the moon. See Moon. 

Complement of the CouRSE, ‘See the article 
COMPLEMENT. 

Course ofariver, See RIVER. 

COURSING, among fportfmen, is of three 
forts, wiz. at the deer, at the hare, and 
at the fox. Thefe courfings are with 
a Tak hd ; for the deer there are two 
orts of courfings, the one with the pad- 
dock, the hla either in the foreft, or 
purlieu, See the ‘article PADDOCK; 
Ge, f 
In courfing the hare, the beft way is to 
find one fitting, and when fhe is firft 
ftarted, to give her ground, or law, which 
is general ly twelve-feore yards. In 
courfing afox, you are to ftand clofe, 
and on aclear wind. ‘ ' 

COURT, curia, in a law fenfe, the place 
where peel diftribute juice, or exer- 
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cife jurifdi&tion ; alfo the affembly of 
judges, jury, &c. in that place. 
Courts are divided into fuperior and in- 
ferior, and into courts of record and bafe 
courts ¢ again, courts are either fuch as 
are held in the king’s name, as all the 
ordinary courts, or where the precepts 
are iffued in the name of the judge, as 
the admiral’s court. 
The fuperior coyrts are thofe of the 
king’s-bench, the common-pleas, the ex- 
chequer and the court of chancery. See 
the articles KING’s-BENCH, COMMON- 
PLEAS, EXCHEQUER, and CHANCERY. 
A court of record, is that which has a 
power to hold plea, according to the 
courfe of the common law, of real, per- 
fonal, and mixt aftions ; where the debt 
or damage is forty thillings, or above, 
as the court of king’s bench, &c, 
A bafe court, or a court not of record, is 
where it cannot hold plea of debt, or 
damage, amounting to forty fhillings, or 
where the proceedings are not according 
to the courfe of the common law, nor in- 
rolled ; fuch as the county-court, courts 
of hundreds, court-baron, @c. 
The rolls of the fuperior courts of re- 
cord are of fuch authority, as not to ad- 
mit of any proof againft them, they be- 
ing only triable by themfelves: but the 
proceedings of bafe courts may be de- 
nied, and tried by a jury, Some of the 
courts may fine, but not imprifon a per- 
fon, fuch as the leet ; and fome can nei- 
ther fine not infli& punifhment, and can 
only amerce, as the county-court, court- 
baron, &c. But the courts of record at 
Weltminfter-hall, have power to fine, 
imprifon, and amerce; and in thofe 
courts the plaintiff need not fhew, in his 
declaration, that the caufe of action arifes 
within their jurifdiétion, being general; 
though, in inferior courts, it muft be 
fhewed at large, on account they have 
particular jurifditions, 

Court of admiralty. See ADMIRALTY- 
Court. 

Court of arches. See ARCHES. 

* Court of attachment. See the article 
ATTACHMENT. 

Court of augmentation, See the article 
AUGMENTATION. ~ 

COURT BARON, a court that every lord of 
a manor ‘has within his own precinéts. 
This court muft be held by prefcription, 


the lord, or his fteward, is the judge, 


Cour Tofchivairy,or the marfbal’s CouRT, 


that whereof the judges are the lord 


high conftable, and the earl marfhal of © 


England, 

This court is the fountain of martial 
law, and the earl marfhal is not only one 
of the judges, but is to fee execution 
done. See the article CHIVALRY. 


Court of confeience, a court in the cities 


of London, Weltminfter, and fome other 
places, that determines matters in all cafes, 
where the debt or damage is under forty 
fhillings. m: ay 


Court of delegates, a court where dele~ 


gates are appointed by the king’s com- 
miffion, under the great feal, upon an 
appeal to him from the fentence of an 


archbifhop, @c, in ecclefiaftical caufes 5 © 


or of the court of admiralty, in any 
marine caufe. 


Court of buftings, a cout of record held 


at Guildhall, for the city of London, be- 
fore the lord mayor and aldermeny 
fheriffs and recorder, where all pleas 


real, perfonal, and mixt, are determined 5 — 


where all lands, tenements, @&c. within 
the faid city, or its bounds, are pleadable 
in two huftings ; the one called the huft- 


ings of plea of lands, and the other the 


huftings of common pleas, The court 
of huftings is the higheft court within 


the city, in which writs of aL sary ; 
? 


be taken out, and out-lawries award 


wherein judgment is given by therecord- | 


er, To the lord mayor and city of 
London belong feveral other courts, as 
the court of common-council, confifting 
of two houfes, the one for the lord mayor 
and aldermen, ond the other for thecom- 


moners ; in. which court are made all - 


by-laws, which bind the citizens. The 


chamberlain’s court relates to the rents” 


and revenues of the city, to the affairs of 
fervants, &c. See CHAMBERLAIN. 

To the lord mayor belongs the court of 
coroner and efcheator ; another court for 
the converfation of the river of Thames; 
another of gaol delivery, held eight times 


a year at the Old Baily, for the trial of | 


criminals, where the lord mayor himfelf 
is the chief judge. ’ : 

There are alfo other courts called ward- 
motes, or meetings of the wards; and 


courts of halymote, or affemblies of the . 


guilds and fraternities. 


and is of two kinds, viz, by common CouRT-LEET, a court ordained for the 


law, and by cuftom : the fofmer is where 
the barons or freeholders, being fuitors, 


are the judges: the other is, that where CoURT-MARTIAL, a court appointed for 


puolimens of offences under high trea- 
on againft the crown. 


the 


* 


é 


cou 


the punifhing offences in officers, foldiers, 
and failors, the powers of which is re- 
gulated by the mutiny-bill, 

Court of piepowder. See the article Pre - 
POWDER -COURT. { 

Court of requefis, was a court of equity, 
of the fame nature with the chancery, 
but inferior to it. It was chiefly infti- 
tuted for the relief of fuch petitioners as 
in confcionable cafes addreffed themfelves 
to his majefty: the lord privy-feal was 
the chief judge of this court. 

Court of the lord-feward of the king's 
houfe. Sce the article STEWARD, 

Court of the far-chamber. See the article 
STAR CHAMBER, 

Court of theuniverfity. SeeUNIVERSITY, 


Bifhop's CouRT. ~ & ¢ BisHop, 
Chriflian CouRT. | -2 \ CHRISTIAN, 
Gounty COURT. e } COUNTY. 
Dutchy Court. 2 ) Durcuy. 
Honour Court. | | Honour. 


Lawlefs Court. 7 3 \ LAWLEss. 

Prerogative Court, Gc. See the article 
PREROGATIVE, &c, | 

Court is alfo an appendage to a houfe or 
habitation, confifting of a piece of ground, 
inclofed with walis. hut open at top. 
The court before the houfe is called the 
fore-court, and that behind, the back- 
court. 

Court is alfo ufed for the palace or place 
where a king or fovereign prince refides. 
COURTAIN, or CurTin. SeeCurTIn, 
COURTENAT, a town of the ifle of France, 
_ about fifty-five miles fouth-eaft of Paris: 

eaft long. 3°, and north Jat. 48°. 

COURTESY, or Curresy of England, a 
certain tenure whereby a man marrying 
an heirefs feized of lands of fee fimple, 
or fee tail general, or feized as heir of 
the tail {pecial, and getteth a child by 
her that cometh’alive into the world, tho’ 
both it and his wife die forthwith ; yet 
if fhe were in poffeffion, he fhall keep the 
land during his life, and is called tenant 
per legem Anglia, or tenant by the cour- 
tefy of England ; becaufe this privilege 
is not allowed in any country except 
Scotland, where it is called c¢urialitas 
Scotia. 

COURTISAN, a woman who proftitutes 
herfelf for hire, efpecially to people of fu- 
perior rank, J 
‘The Venetians, who had expelled the 
courtifans their city, were cbliged to re- 
cal them, to provide for the fecurity of 
women of honour, and to prevent the 
nobles from meddling too much in affairs 
of ftate. 
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Cow, 

COURTRAY, a town of the auftrian Ne- 
therlands, fituated on the river Lys, about 
twenty-three miles fouth-weft of Ghent, 
and fourteen eaft of Ypres: eaft long; 
3° 10’, and north lat, 50° 48’. 

COUSIN, aterm of relation between the 

children of brothers and fifters, who in 
the firft generation are called coufin- 
germans, in thefecond generation, fecond 
coufins, @c. If {prung from the relations 
of the father’s fide, they are denominated 
paternal coufins ; if on the mother’s, ma- 
ternal. 
Before the time of Theodofius, there was 
no law, ecclefiaitical or civil, to prohibit 
the marriage of coufin-germans: under 
the reign of that emperor they were for- 
bidden, but allowed again in the next 
reign, and under Juftinian, who fixed 
the allowance in the body of his laws, 
but ftill the canons continued the probi- 
bition, and extended it ta a greater de- 
gree, 

Cousin is alfo an honorary title heftowed 
by kings on peers, princes of the blood, 
cardinals, and diftinguifhed perfons in 
the ftate. 

COUSINAGE, orCoseNaGE. See the ar- 
ticle COSENAGE. 

COUSSINET, in architeSure, the ftone 
that crowns a piedroit, or pier, the under 
fide of which is level, and the upper 
curved to receive the firft {pring of an 
arch or vault. It is alfo the face on the 
fide of the volutes in the ionic capital, 
which the french artifts call baluftre and 
oreiller. 

COUSU, in heraldry, fignifies « piece of . 
another colour or metal placed on the 
ordinary, as if it were fewed on, as the © 
word imports. This is generally of 
colour upon colour, or metal upon metal, 
contrary to the general rule of heraldry, 

COUTANCES, a port-town and bifhop’s 
fee in Normandy, in France, about 100 
miles weft of Rouen : welt long, 1° 32’. 
and north lat, 49° 10’. 

COUTRAS, atown of Guienne, in France, 
about twenty miles north eaft of Bour- 
deaux: welt Jong. 16°, and nerth lat. 


45° 5%. 

COVERT, in heraldry, denotes fomething 
like a piece of hanging, or a pavillion 
falling over the top of a chief or other 
ordinary, fo as not to hide but only to 
be a covering to it. 

COW, in zoology, the female of the ox- 
kind. See the articles Bos and Ox. 
The marks of a good cow, according to 
fome, are thefe: the forehead fhould be 

broad, 


COX 
broad, the eyes black, the horns large 
and clean, and the neck long and ftraight. 
The belly alfo thould be large and deep, 
the thighs thick, the legs round, with 
fhort joints, and the feet broad and thick. 
As to colour, the red cow is {aid to give 
the beft milk, and the black to bring 
forth the beft calves ; but the cow that 
gives milk longeft, is the moft beneficial 
both for breeding and profit; and the 
moft proper time to calve in, is March 
or April, Before calving, fhe fhould be 
put into good patture, or, if it happen in 
winter, fhould be well fed with hay ; 
and the day and night after fhe has 
ealved, her drink fhould be a little warm- 
ed, See the articles CALF, MILK, But- 
TER, CHEESE, Ge. 

Sea-Cow, in zoology, the fame with the 
thrichecus, See THRICHECUS. 

Cow-1!T cH, in botany, the englifh name of 
the hairy phafeolus. See PHASEOLUS, 

Cows.ip, primulaveris, in botany. See 
the article PRIMULA, 

Cows.rp of Ferufalem, the fame with the 
pulmonaria’ of authors. See the article 
PULMONARIA, 

COWARD, in heraldry, a term given to 
a lioy borne in an efchutcheon with his 
tail donbled, or turned in between his legs, 

COWES, a town and harbour on the nor- 
thern coaft of the ifle of Wight, fituated 
about eight miles fouth of Portfmouth: 
weft long, 1° 25’, and north lat. 53° 4.5’. 

COWL, or Covi, a habit worn by the 
bernardins, and benediGtines, of which 
there are two kinds, one white, very 
large, worn in ceremonies; the other 
black, worn on ordinary occafions in the 
ftreets, &c. The author of the apology 
of the emperor Henry IV. diftinguithes 
two forms of cowls, the one a gown 
reaching to the feet, having fleeves anda 
capuchin ; the other a kind of hood to 
work in, called a fcapulary, becaufe it 
only covers the head and fhoulders. 

COWPER, or Couper, in geography. 
See the article COUPER. 

COWRING, in falconry, a term ufed when 
a young hawk quivers and fhakes her 
wings in token of obedience to the old 
ones, 

| COXE ossa, in anatomy, called alfo offa 
innominata, See INNOMINATA. 

COXSWAIN, or Cock-swain, in the 

. fea-language. See Cock-swain. 

COXWOLD, a market-town in the north 
riding of Yorkthire, about fourteen miles 
north of the city of York : welt long. 50’, 
and north lat. 54° 20% 
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COZUMEL, an ifland near the weftern 
coaft of Jucatan, where Cortez landed 
and refrefhed his troops, before entering 
upon the couqueft of Mexico ; welt long, 
89°, and north lat. 13°. 

CRAB, in zoology, the englifh name of 
the fhort-tailed fquille, more ufually 
called cancers, or cancri. See the articies 
CANCER and SQuILLA. 


CRaB’s CLAWS, chaele cancrorum, in the 


materia medica, are the tips of the claws 
of the common crab broken off at the 
verge of the black part, fo much of the 
extremity of the claws only being allow- 


ed to be ufed in medicine as is tinged | 
The blacknefs how~ 


with this colour. 
ever is only fuperficial: they are of a 


greyifh white within, and when levigated, 


furnifh a tolerably white powder, 
Crab’s claws are of the number of the 
alkaline abforbents, but they are fuperior 


to the generality of them in fome degree, 


as they are found on a chemical analy fs 
to contain a volatile urinous ialt. They 
are always kept in the fhops levigated to 
a fine powder, and are fometimes pre- 
fcribed fingly,.tho’ rarely, becaufe of their 
want of the beautiful white colour of 
fome of the others. They are the bafis, 
however, of the famous gafcoign pow- 


der, the lapis contrayerva, and many | 


other of the compound fudorific powders. 
Crap’s EYES, oculi cancrorum, in phar- 
macy, are a ft.ong concretion in the head 
of the cray-fifh. They are rounded on 
one fide, and depreffed and finuated on 
the other, confiderably heavy, moderately 
hard, and without fmell, We have them 
from Holland, Mufcovy, Poland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and many other places, 
fome of them probably taken out of the 
heads of the animals, but the far greateft 
part picked up on the fhores of the Bal- 
tic, and of other feas, and large rivers. 
They pay 973¢d. the pound on impor- 
tation, and draw back 873d. on expor- 
tation. 
Crab’s eyes are much ufed both in the 
fhop-medicines and extemporaneous pre- 
{criptions, being accounted not only ab- 
forbent and drying, but alfo difcuffive and 
diuretic. Fi&titious and adulterated crah’s 
eyes are fometimes fold by impoftors, 
who prepare them of tobacco-pipe clay ; 
but the fraud is ealily dete&ted, becaufe 
they want the lamellated contexture of 
the others, which is difcovered in ca}- 
cining them, and are heavier than thofe 
of the geauine kind, 


Crab, an engine of wood, with three claws, 


placed 


CRABRO, 


* 


“GRA 
placed on the ground like a capftan, and 
ufed at launching, or heaving fhips into 
the dock. Sce plate LVIIL. fiz. 2. 
the Hornet, in zoology, 
makes a fpecies of apis. See the aiticles 
_ Apis and HORNET. ! 
CRACKER, in ornithology, the englifh 
name of a {pecies of duck, called alfo the 
fea pheafant, and the anas caudacuta. 
See the article ANAS, 
Tt is about the fize of the common 
widgeon. és 
CRACOW, by fome accounted the capital 
city of Poland, is fituated ih the province 
of little Poland, and palatinate of Cracow, 
in a fine plain near the banks of the 
Viftula, 
It hasan univerfity, and is the fee of a 
bifhop, and the feat of the fupreme courts 
of juftice : it ands about 140 miles fouth- 


ip 
Pe, tia 


% + weft of Warlaw, in 1g° 30’ of ealt long, 


and so® north lat, 

CRADLE, a well known machine inwhich 
infants are rocked to'fleep. 
Tt denotes alfo that part of the ftock of 
a crofsbow where the bullet is put.- 

Crave, in furgery, a cafe in which a 
broken leg is laid after being fet. 

CRADLE, among fhipwrights, a timber 
frame made along the ic of a fhip 
by the bilge, for mmm en’ of 
launching her with eafe and fafety. See 
‘plate DVITL fig. 3. ii 

CRAFT, in the fea-language, fignifies all 
manner of nets, lines; hooks, @c, ufed 
in fifhing. 
as ketches;hoys, and {macks, @e. ufed in 

" the fifhingarade, are called {mall craft. 

CRAIL, or CargiL, a parliament-town 
of Scotland, fituated on the fea-coaft of 


the county of Fife, about feven miles | 


fouth-eaft of St. Andrews: weft long. 
2% 20!,. and north lat. 56° 17’. 
CRAION, or CRAYON. See CRAYON. 
CRAMBE, wild sta-caBBaGE, in ho- 
tiny, 2 genus of the tetradynamia fill- 
quofa clafs fmelen's, the flower of which 
is tetrapetalousvand cruciform: the fruit 
isa roundifheaplule, with one cell andtwo 
valves, containing a lingle roundihh jeed. 
This plant is ufed as analiment like 
ther cabbzge, when Very young, but is 
elte d more hot and dry, Date tells 
us. the heaves heal wounds, and difcufs 
inflamnmetions and other tumours. 
CRAMP, in medicine, a convulfive con- 
tration of a mufcu'ar-part of the body, 
“being either natural, as in convulfive 
-onftitutions, or accidental, from living 
in cold places, under ground, @c, It 
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Cramp-FisH, the englifh.name of the 


Hence all fuch little veffels 


CRA 

affects all parts indifferently, but. the 
ham, calves, feet and toes, oftener than 
the arms and hands ; it is feldom mortal, 
tho’ its returns are often, quick, and,con- 
tinuance long, with great pain and dif- 
tenfion of fome veffels, as appears from 
the knots anu ganglions it occafions, If 
it be natural, obferve the cure as_in jan 
epilepfy or convulfions ; if accidental, it is 
removed by rubbing the part affected. .. 


torpedo. See the article ToRPEDO. 
CRAMP-IRON, or CRAMPs, a piece of 
iron bent at each end, which ferves to 
fatten together pieces of wood, ftones, or 
other things. i % 
CRAMPONE’E, in heraldry, an epithet 
given to acrofs which has at each end 
a cramp or fquare piece coming from it $ 
that from the arm in chief towards the 
finifter angle, that from the arm on that 
fide downwards, that from the arm in 
bafe towards the dexter fide, and that 


from the dexter arm upwards. See plate 
KIT. «fig. 3. ee EAS 
CRAMPOONS, pieces of iron h at 
the ends for the pulling up of timber, 
. ftones, &c. , fr atten 
CRANAGE, the liberty of ufing a er 
ata wharf, and alfo the mone paid Oe 
drawing up wares out of a Bhp, Bes 
with a crane. See thearticle CRANE, 
CRANE, in ornithology, the englifh name 
of the grus. See the articleGrus. © 
In plate LVI, fig. 2. are reprefented two 
tall and ftately crowned african cranes, 
which, when their heads are raifed, feem 
amore than a yard in height. . 
ZANE, in mechanics, a machine ufed in 
uilding and commerce for railing large 
ftones and other weigh:s, 
A crane is an inftrument of fuch general — 
ufe, that we cannot avoid giving its de- 
{cription at large, It is of two kinds; 
in the firft, only the gibbet moves upon 
the axis; and in the fecond kind, called 
the rat-tailed crane, the whole crane with _ 
its load turns upon a ftrong axis. 
The firt fort of crane is reprefented 
plate LVII. fig. 1. feen in profile. LB 
E D, is a feStion of that part of the wharf 
on which it is fixed, L B being the hori- 
zontal Jine. AC is a ftrong horizontal 
piece of timber making the upper part of 
the crane, into which are framed the three 
upright pieces X,Y. Z, withits cll 1 E, 
and braces HI and BE. To the above 
mentioned horizontal piece is fattened, 
with flrong iron pins, a fhort piece pf, 
having a bell-metal collar to receive, the 
iron 
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iron pivot of the upright haft R\F, which 
is an axis in peritrochio, whofe lower 
end is alfo of iron, tuming in another 
bell-metal collar let into the firm piece 
of wood §. This upright wooden axle 
withiits bars e, f, 4, is called the cap- 
flane of the crane, and the rope Rrv, 
which goes firlt over the pully T, then 
between the pullies P and Q, and laftly 
over the pully 7, has at its ends a double 
iron hook called a ram’s head, to which 
the goods W to be craned up are faftened. 
The gibbet G VB is moveable upon its 
axis C B, fo that when the weight is raifed 
up fuficiently high, it may be eafily 
brought from over the fhip or barge to 
any carriage on the wharf to the right or 
left of the piece Z. N° 2. fhews the 
plane of the upper part of the crane, 
where we are to obferve the pofition of 
the pullies P and Q, and of the place 
of the center of the gibbet, which muft 
be at C, ina line touching the circum. 
ference of both pullies; becaufe if the 
center of the motion of the gibbet were in 
a line with the center of the pullies, the 
loaded gibbet would require a force to 
bring its end g over the wharf, and that 
force ceafing to aét, the weight and gib- 
bet would turn back, and reft over W. 
This crane is very expeditious with many 
hands, it being always requilite that fome 
fhould ftand at the bars to keep the weight 
from running down again, which might 
be of dangerous confequence. 

The rat-tailed crane, which is repre- 
fented ibid. n° 3. is not only ufeful 
on a wharf to crane up heavy goods, 
but alfo of great fervice, in building, to 
raife great ftones, and bring them round 
to any deftined place. It confifts of the 
following parts. On the crofs ground 
cills LL LLLUL is fixed by oblique 
braces the trong upright piece K called 
the gudgeon of the crane, on whofe fpin- 
dle S, fometimes made wholly of iron, 
the whole machine turns, being eafily 
moved when it is charged with its load 
H. CA is the counter wheel with its 
axis D B, bearing only on the iron ends 


of the faid axis in two hanging perpen- : 


dicular pieces at Bandd; f F is the 
brace and ladder whofe top F carries the 
pully above the weight, the other pullies 
being in the ends of the pieces M, N, E. 
‘The power is fometimes applied by means 


of a rope on the outer circumference of 


the wheel A, but moft commonly m: 

a horfe, or an als, turn the whe 

by walking in it, 
Vou... 
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Various improvements have been made 
on the rat-tailed crane: thus, in plate 
LVILI, fig. x. n°. x. is reprefented one 
with a double exis in peritrochio and two 
handles, whereby four men may rail very 
great weights ; and being capable of 


turning about upon the upright fhaft, . 


may be fixed in any pofition to let them 
down into barges, boats, or the like. It 
differs from the preceding one, not only 
as the long neck is here of one piece, but 
the power differently applied. Here too 
the many accidents that happen by the 
careleffnefs of workmen, are prevented by 
a peculiar contrivance: A B (ibid. n°.2,) 
is the great wheel, moveable on the cen- 
ter pin a, by means of handles fixed at C 
to the leffer or pinion-wheel, upon the 
axis of which is the catchet-wheel D d: 
the teeth of this lalt wheel fucceffively re- 
ceive the iron catch F f (moveable on a 
pin F on the ftandard G, and occafionally 
raifed by the upright iron H 4) to hinder 
the weight from going back when the 
handles are Joofened. Upon the fame 
axis, and behind the wheel D d, is a 
wooden wheel E £, over which ftands the 
half ring of iron O.P 9, with a groove in 
it to fit the circumference of the faid 
wheel, fo as to regulate the motion of 
the pinion C, and confequently of the 
great wheel AB, and ropeV A. The 
lever K L regulates all thefe motions; 
for when the ftring Q q K is pulled, this 
lever, moveable on its center M, raifes 
the piece H/ by a horizontal pin at I, 
whereby the catch F f is freed from the 
teeth ; hence a rong pull by the guider 
at Q, ftops the whole motion, and a 
more gentle one regulates the defcent, 
Chimney CRANE, akitchen utenfil for hang- 
ing a pot, or the like, on; and being 
moveable, wafts it off and on the fire at 
pleafure. See plate LVIII. fig. q. 
For the principles by which cranes aét, 
fee the articles Axis iz PERITROCHIO, 
PuLLEY, &e. 
Crane is alfo a name given to the fiphon, 
See the article SIPHON. 
CRANE’s BILL, among furgeons, a kind 
of forceps, fo called from its figure. 
CRANE’s BILL, in botany, the englifh name 
of the geranium, See GERANIUM. 
CRANE-LINES, ina fhip, are ‘lines going 
from the upper end of the fprit-fail top- 
maft, to the middle of the fore-ftays, 


©. They ferve to keep the {prit-fail-top-matt 
Pepreht and fteady in its plate, and to 


ngthen it. 


GRANGANOR, a dutch fa@tory on tha, 


| Malabar | 


CRA 


Malabar-coaft, in the hither India, about 
thirty miles north of Cochin: eaft long. 
75° 6’, and north lat. 10°. 

CRANIOLARIA, inbotany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angio{permia clafs of plants, 
the flower of which confills of one un- 
equal petal; the pericarpium is coriace- 

_ous, ovated, acute on both fides, and bi- 
valvular: the fruit is a woody depreffed 
nut, acuininated on both fides, and mark- 
ed with dentated furrows. 

CRANIUM, “in anatomy, denotes. the 
fkull. See the article SKULL. : 
CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in 
manner of an elbow, only of a fquare 
form, projecting from a fpindle, and 
ferving by its rotation, to raife and fall 

the pifions of engines. 

Crank, likewife denotes the iron fupport 

for alantern, or the like ; alfo the. iron 
made faft toa flock of a bell for ring- 
ing it. 
In the fea-language, a fhip is faid to be 
erank fided when fhe can bear but {mall 
fail, for fear of over-fetting ; and when 
a fhip cannot be brought on the ground 
without danger, fhe is faid to be crank 
by the ground, 

CRANNY, in glaf*-making, an iron in- 
ftrument wherewith the necks of glaffes 
are formed. 

CRAPE, in commerce, a kind of ftuff, 
made inthe manner of gauze, with raw 
filk, gummed and twifted on the mill. 

CRAPULA, among phyficians, the fame 
with furfeit. See SuRFEIT. 

CRASIS, among phyficians, is ufed to 
fignify fuch a due mixture of qualities 
in a human body, as conftitutes a ftate 
of health, 

Crasis, in grammar, the contraCtion of 
two letters into one long one, or a diph- 
thong... ‘Thus aanfea is contracted into 
aandn. - 

CRASPEDARIA, in zoology, a genus 
of animalcules, without any tail or 
limbs, bur with an apparent mouth, and 
a ferics.of imbriz round it in the man- 
ner of a fringe: fome fpecies of crafpe- 
daria are roundifh, others oval, and 
others cylindric. 

CRASSAMENTUM, in phyfic, the thick 
red, or fibrous part of the blood, other- 
wife called cruor, in contradiftin&tion to 
the ferum, of @Gucous part. See the 
aiticle BLoop. 

CRASSENA, a terp uled by Paracelfus, 
to exprefs certain tei. putrefactive and 
worroive particles, which produce ulcers 

_ and tumours. 
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CRASSIROSTRZE, a name given tathe 
fparrow, and the like birds, on account 
of their fhort and thick beaks, 

CRASSULA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia clais of plants, 
the flower of which is of@ the infundi- 
buliform fhape, compofed of petals, 
with long, linear, ftraight, connivent 
ungues: the fruit is compofed of five 
oblong, acummated, ftraight, comprefled 
capfules, opening longitudinally inwards ; 
the feeds are numerous and fmall. 

CRAT/EGUS, in botany, a genus of 
plants belonging tothe icofandria- digynia 
clafs, the flower of which confifts of five 
roundifh, concave, feffile petals, inferted 
into the cup ; the fruit is a flefhy, round- 
ith, umbilicated berry, containing two 
diftinét nearly oblong, cartilaginous feeds. 
The fruit of this plant is aftringent and 
binding, and is commended in fevers at- 
tended with a diarrhoea. : 

CRATCHES, in the manege, a fwelling 
on the paftern, under the fetlock, and 
fometimes under the hoof; for which 
reafon it is diftinguithed into the finew 
cratches, which affect the finew, and 
thofe upon the cronet, called quitter- 
bones. 9 

CRATER, in aftronomy, a conttellation 
of the fouthern hemifphere, confilting 
of 7 ftars, according to Ptolemy’s ca- 
talogue, of 8in Tycho’s, and 31 in the 
Britannic catalogue. 

CraTer, in falconry, a line on which 
hawks are faftened when reclaimed. 

CRATEVA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confifts of four ovated 
petals, bent upwards towards the fame 
fide, and furnifhed with {mall ungues 
of the length of the cup; the fruit is 
a flefhy, globofe, very large berry, with 
one cell, containing feveral roundith, 
emarginated, nidulatory feeds. 

CRATICULA, a kind of gridiron, or 
chemical inftrument, made of f{quare 
pieces of iron, of the thicknefs of one’s 
finger, placed in acute angles, about 
half a finger’s {pace diftant from one 
another. It ferves in making fires to 
keep up the coals. 

CRATO, a town of Alentejo, in Portu- 
gal, fituated about feven miles fouth of 
Portalegre: welt long. 8°, and north 
lat. 38° so!, 

CRAVEN, in geography, a divifion of 
the weft riding of Yorkthire, fituated on 

’ the river Are, 

CRAVEN, or CRAVENT, in our old cul- 

toins, 
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foms, a-term of reproach, ufed in trials 
by battle. The law was, that the vic- 
tory fhould be proclaimed, and the van- 
quifhed acknowledge his fault, in the 
prefénce of the people; or pronounce the 
word Cravent in the name of recreantice, 
or cowardice, &c, and prefenily judgment 
~ to be given ; and the recreant amittere 
legem terre, i. e. become infamous. 

Craw, or Crop of birds, ingluvies. See 
the article INGLUVIES. 

, CRAX, in ornithology, a genus of birds, 
of the order of the gallinaz, the pores 
of which are, that they have four toi 
on each foot, and their head is orna- 
mented with a creft, or crown of fea- 
thers bending backwards. To this genus 
belong, 1. The black crax, or indian 
cock, with a black and white creft. 2. 
‘The black indian cock, with a black creft. 
3- The fpotted crax, or indian cock, with 
a black creft. 

CRAY, a diftemper in hawks, proceeding 
from long feeding upon cold ftale meat. 

Cray-risu, the englith name of the larger 
long-tailed fquillz. See SQuILLa. 

CRAYER, a finall kind of fhip, men- 
tioned in our old ftatutes, 

CRAYON, a name for all coloured ftones, 
earths, or other minerals ufed in defign- 
ing or painting in paftel. Crayons may 
be made of any colour, and adapted for 
the faces of men, women, land{capes, 
clouds, fun-beams, buildings, and fha- 

~ dows, in the following manner. ‘Take 
plaifter of Paris, or alabafter calcined, 
and of the colour of which you intend 
to make your crayons, a fufficient quan- 
tity : grind them firft afunder, and then 
together, and with a little water make 
them into a pafte: then roll them with 
your hand upon the grinding ftone into 
long pieces, and let them dry mode- 
rately in the air: when they are to be 
ufed, fcrape them to a point like a com- 
mon pencil. 

CREAM, the fat part of milk that fwims 
upon the furface. See MILK. 

Cream of Tartar, called alfo cryftals of 
tartar, in pharmacy, a preparation of 
tartar perform’d in the following manner. 
‘Take any quantity of crude tartar, boil 
st in water, till the parts which are ca~ 
pable of folution be entirely diffolved ; 
filter the liquor whilft hot through a 
flannel bag, into an earthen pan, and 
evaporate till a pellicle appears, then 
fet it in a cold place, and fuffer it 
to ftand quietly two or three days : after- 

_ wards decant the fluid, and the cryftals 


will be found adhering to the pans 
fcrape them off, and evaporate the fluid 
as before, and fet it-again to chryttallife, 
and repeat the operation till all the chryfs 
tals are formed. Cream of Tartar isa 
gentle purge. Jt attenuates and refolves 
tough humours, and is good againft 
obftruétions of the vifcera, and in ca- 
che&tic complaints. It is alfo a good 
adjuné& to chalybeate medicines, 


CREAT, in the manege, an ufher to a 


riding-mafter 5; or, a gentlemen bredin 
the académy, with intent to make him- 
felf capable of teaching the art of riding 
the great horfe. 


CREATION, the producing fomething 


out of nothing, which ftriétly and pro- 
perly is the effect of the power of God 
alone, all other creations being only 
transformations, or change of fhape. 
Creation (fays the fchoolmen) from ‘no 
pre-exifting fubjeét, may be underftood 
in different fenfes, x, That is faid to 
be created out of no pre-exifting matter, 
in the produ&tion of which no matter 
is employed, asan angel, 2. Although 
matter may be employed in the pro- 
duétion of a thing, it may be fo pro- 
duced as that both ifs matter and form — 
are caufed by the fame agent at the fame 
time. In this manner were the heavens and 
earth created in the opinion of thofe wha 
deny that God made the chaos. 3. Al« 
though matter may be the fubjeét in 
producing a thing, yet that thing may 
not depend on matter either with res 
{pect to its future or prefent. exiftence, 
Such is the human foul, for although it 
is created in pre-exifting matter, it is not 
created out of pre-exiftimg matter, but of 
nothing, and therefore is no ways de-= 
pendent on matter for exiftence. See the 
article WORLD, 


Epocha of the CREATION. See Erocia. 
CREATION, in the romifh church, the re- 


production of the humanity of Jefus 
Chrift in the eucharift, by the words of 


the confecration. 


CREDENTIALS, letters of recommen 


dation, and power, efpecially fuch as are 
given to embaffadors, or public minifters, 
by the prince or ftate that fends them to 
foreign courts. 


CREDIBILITY, a fpecies or kind of evi- 


dence, lefs indeed than abfolute cer- 
tainty or demonftration, but greater than 
mere poffibility : it is nearly allied to pro- 
bability, and feems to be a mean be- 
tween poffibility and demonftration. See 
the articlé HVYIDENCE, 
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CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truft CREDITOR, a perfon to whom any fom 


or loan of merchandife, or money, on 
the reputation of the probity and fuffici- 
ency of a dealer. 
Credit is either private or public. 

Every confiderable trader ought to have 
fome eftate, fteck, or portion, of his 
own, fuflicient to carry on the traffic he 
is engaged in: they fhould alfo keep 
their dealings within the extent of their 
capital, fo that no difappointment in their 


of money is due, either by obligation, 
promife, or otherwife. See DEBT. 
Creditors fhall recover their diebts of 
executors or adminiftrators, that wafte 
or convert to their ufe the eftate of the 
deceafed. The laws of the twelve tables, 
which were the foundation of the roman 
jurifprudence, permitted the creditor to 
tear or cut his debtor to pieces, in cafe 
he proved infolvent. 


returns, may incapacitate them to fup- See the 
ort their credit : yet traders of worth 


and judgment may fometimes lie under 


CREDITOR, in book-keeping. 
article BOOK-KEEPING, 
CREED, a brief fummary of the articles 


the neceflity of borrowing money for the 
carrying on their bufinels to the beft ad- 
vantage; but then the borrower ought 
to be fo juft to his own reputation, and 
to his creditors, as to be well affured, 
that he has fufficient effets within his 
power, to pay off his obligations in due 
time: but if the trader fhould borrow 
money to the extent of his credit, and 
Jaunch out into trade, fo as to employ 
it with the fame freedom as if it was his 
own proper ftock, fuch a way of ma- 
nagement is very precarious, and may 
be attended with dangerous confequen- 
ces. Merchants ought never to purchafe 
their goods for exportation upon long 
credit, with intent to difcharge the debt 
by the return of the fame goods, for 
this has an injurious influence upon 
‘trade feveral ways; and if any mer- 
chant has occafion to make ufe of his 
credit it fhould always be for the bor- 
rowing of money, but never for the 
buying of goods: nor is the large credit 
given to wholefale traders a prudential 
or juftifiable practice in trade. 

‘The public credit of a nation is faid to 
yun high, when the commodities of that 
nation find a ready vent, and are fold at 
a good price, and when dealers may be 
fately trufted with them ; alfo when lands 
and houfes find ready purchalers ; and 
money is to be horrowed at low intereft : 
when people think it fafe and advan- 
tageous to venture large ftocks in trade, 
and when notes, mortgages, Gc. will 
pais for money. 

CREDIT, was antiertly a right which 
lords had over their vaffals, confifting 
herein, that, during a certain time, they 
might oblige them to lend them money. 


CREDIT y a market-town in Devon- 
its en iderable for a good woollen 
manufaétory : it is fituated about miles 

north-weft of Exeter, in 3° so! welt 

Jong. and 50° so’ nort4 lat, 


of a chriftian’s belief. 

‘The mott antient form of creeds is that 
which goes under the name of the 
apoftolic creed; befides this, there are 
feveral other antient forms, and f{cattered 
remains, of creeds to be met with in the 
primitive records of the church. The 
firft is a form of apoftolical do&trine, col- 
le&ted by Origen; the fecond is the frag 
ment of a creed, preferved by Tertullian ; 
the third remains of a creed, is in the 
works of Cyprian; the fourth, a creed 
compofed by Gregory Thaumaturgusy 
for the ufe of his own church; the 
fifth, the creed of Lucian the martyr ; 
the fixth, the creed of the apoftolical 
conftitutions. Befides thefe fcattered re- 
mains of the antient qeeds, there are 
extant fome perfect forms, as thofe of 
Jerufalem, Cefarea, Antioch, &c. 

‘The moft univerfa] creeds are the apo- 
ftolical, the athanafian, and the nicene 
creeds. 


CREEK, the part of a haven where any 


thing is landed from the fea. 

It is defined by fome to be a fhore, or 
bank, on which the water beats, run- 
ning in a fimall channel from any part 
of the fea, 


CREEPER, in ornithology, a name given 


to feveral fpecies of ifpida, called. in eng- 
Jifh the ox-eye. See the article IsPiDa. 
The black, white, and red indian creeper 
is a curious littie bird, figured of its nae 
tural bignefs in plate XLV. fig. 2. Its 
upper fide is of a deep black, {potted 
with fcarlet ; the whole under part of the 
body is white ; only the legs, feet, and 
claws are black. 


CREEPER, at fea, a fort of grapnel, but 


without flooks, ufed for recovering things 
that may be loft over-board. See plate 
LVIII. fig. s. 


CRENGLES, among feamen, fmal] ropes 


fpliced into the bolt-ropes of the fails of 
the main-maft, and fore-maft, into 
which 
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which the bowling bridles are. made 
faft, 

CREMA, acity and bifhop’s fee of Italy, 
capital of a diftrict of the Milanele, 
called from it Cremafco: it ftands al- 
moft in the middle between Milan and 
Mantua, in 109 15’ eaft long. and 45° 
20 north Jat. 

CREMASTER, in anatomy, the name 

of a mukle of the tefticle, of which there 
is one on each fide. 
It arifes flefhy from the loweft and fore- 
part of the os ilium, and upper part of 
the ligamentum pubis : its fibres running 
parallel with thofe of the oblique afcen- 
dens, and almoft encompaffing the pro- 
cefs of the peritonzum, defcends with it, 
and is inferted into the tunica vaginalis, 
upon which it fpreads in feveral diftiné 
portions. 

CREMONA, a city of Italy, and capital of 
a diftri& of the Milanefe, called from it 
the Cremonefe, is fituated forty-five miles 
fouth-eaft of Milan, in 10° 30’ eaft lon- 
gitude, and 45° north latitude, 

CRENATED, among botanifts, is faid 
of leaves, the edges of which are fur- 
nifhed with indentings, contiguous to 
each other, and neither inclining toward 
the point nor bafe. Of thefe fome are 
acute, others obtule, Ge. as reprefented 
in plate LIII. fig. 5. 

CRENCLES, ina thip, fmall ropes, fpliced 
into the bolt-ropes of the fails of the main- 
maft and fore-maft. They are faftened 
to the bow line-bridles ; and are alfo to 
hold by, when a bonnet is fhaken off. 

CRENELLE’, or IMBATTLED, in he- 
raldry, is uled when any honourable or- 
dinary is drawn, like the battlements on 
a wall to defend men from the enemies 
fhot, See plate LXII. fig. 4. 

CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a ma- 
giftrate at Athens, who had the infpec- 
tion of fountains. 

CREPANCE, in the manege, a chop, or 
cratch, in a horfe’s leg, given by the 
{punges of the fhoes of one of the hinder 
feet, croffing and ftriking againft the 
other hinder foot. This cratch degene- 
rates into an ulcer. 

CREPIS, in botany, a genus of the fyn= 
genefia-polygamia clafs of plants, the 
compound flower of which 1s uniform 
and imbricated; and the proper ones 
monopetalous, linear, truncated, and di- 
vided into five indentures; the ftamina 
ave five very fhort capillary filaments ; 
and the feed is oblong, folitary, and 
efowned with long down, being inclofed 
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in a roundith cup, that ferv 
a pericarpium, 

CREPUNDIA, in anti 
to exprefs fuch thin 
along with children, ' 
Gc. called by the greeks yy 


ferving as tokens ‘whereby they after ge 


ee 


wards might be known ; or as helps to « 
defray the charges of breeding and edus f°’: 


cating them. « ‘i 
CREPUSCULUM, ‘the TWILIGHT, in’ 
aftronomy and ¢ 
CRESCENT, cre/cens, the new moon, 

which, as it begins to recede from the 


fun, thews a little rim of light, terminat- = 


ing in points, called horns, that are @ill 


s,, See TWILIGHT... 


increafing, ull it is in oppofition to the » ~. 
fun, at which time it is full moon, of « 


quite round, 

CRESCENT, in heraldry, a bearing in forma 
of anew moon, See plate LVII, fig. 4. 
It is ufed either as an honourable bearing, 
or as. the difference to diftinguith between 
eldervand younger families ; this being 
generally affigned to the fecond fon, and 
thofe that defcend from him, The figure 
of the crefcent is the turkifh fymbol, with 
its points looking towards the top of the 
chief, which is its moft ordinary repre- 
fentation, called crefcent montant, Cref- 
cents are faid to be adofled, when their 
backs are turned towards each other; a 
crefcent is faid to be inverted, when its 
points look towards the bottom; turned 
crefcents have their points looking to the 
dexter-fide of the fhield; cornuted cref- 
cents to the finifter fide, and -affronted 
crefcents, contrary to the adoffed, have 
their points turned to each other. 

CRESCENT is alfo an order of knights, in- 
ftituted by Renatus of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, about the year 1448, fo called, 
from the badge of this order, which was 
an enamelled crefcent of gold. 

CRESCENT, aterm among farriers. Thug 
a horfe is faid to have crefcents when that 
part of the coffin bone which is mot ad- 
vanced falls down and preffes the fole 
outwards, and the middle of her hoof ' 
above fhrinks, and becomes flat, by reafon 
of the hollownefs beneath it. 

CRESCENTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angiofpermia cla{s of plants, 
whofe corolla confifts of a fingle petal, 
gibbous and unequal; the tube is alfo gib- 
bous ; thelimbereét, and divided intéfive 


fegments, The fruit isan oval, hard ber= 


ry, containing a Gingle cell: thé feeds are 
numerous, fubcordated, nidulated, and 
containing two cells, 

CRESS, 


CRE 
or, CrrssEes, in botany, the 
e of the lepidium. See the 


englifh name of the 

or tropeolam of bota- 
nifts. ‘See the article TROPAOLUM, 

Sciatica-CRess, the fame with cardamine. 
See the article CARDAMINE. 

Water, or Winter-Cress, the fame with the 
fifymbriam, See SisyMBRIUM. 

CRESSY, a town of Picardy in France, 
‘about forty-four miles fouth of Calais, 
and twenty-feven north-welt of Abbe- 
ville, semarkable on accoutit~ of the 
victory obtained there over the french, 
by Edward Il. of Engiand) in the 


year 1346: ealtlong. 2°, and north Jat., 


0? 207, 

CREST, in arnfoury, the top part of the 
armour for the head, mounting over 
the helmet, in manner of a comb, or 
tuft of a cock, deriving its name from 
erifia, a cock’s comb, ahs 
The creft was for the moft pafmade of 
feathers, or the hair of horfes tails or 
mains. - The foldiers took great pride in 
adorning them. In moft of the old 
monuments we firid the creft reprefented, 
not much unlike thofe on the tops of our 
modern head-pieces : but whatever the 
common foldiers had, thofe of the officers 
were ufually wrought in’ gold or filver, 
aid the plumes of a larger fize, quite 
acrofs the helmet ; and fome wore two, or 
three, or four together of thefe plumes. 

Cresv, in heraldry, the uppermoft part of 
an armoury, or-that part of the cafk 
or helmet next to the mantle. Guillim 
fays, the creft, or cognizance, claims the 
“higheft place, being feated on the molt 
eminent part of the helmet ; yet fo as to 
admit of an interpofition of fome efcrol, 

‘ wreathe, chapeau, crown, &c, 

‘The creft is efteemed a greater mark of 
nobility, than the armoury ; being borne 
at tournaments, to which none were ad- 
mrited till fuch time as-they had given 
proof, of their nobility: fometimes it 
ferves to dillinguifh the feveral branches 
‘of a family ; and it has ferved, on occa- 
fion, as a diftinguifhing badge of fac- 
tions ; fometimes the creit is taken for 
the device ; but more ufually is formed 
of fome piece of the arms. Families that 
_» exchange arms do not change their creit. 

CREST, among carvers, an imagery, or 
carved work, to adorn the head, or top 
of any thing, like our modern corniche. 

Crest-FALLen, a fault of an horfe, when 
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the upper part of his neck, called the 
creft, hangs to one fide: this they cure 
by placing it upright, clipping away, the 
fpare {kin, and applying platters to keep 
it in a proper poltion. 

CRESTED, fomething furnifhed with a 
creft, See the article Crest, 

CRETA, CHALK, in natural hiftory- See 
the article CHALK. 

CREUX, a french term ufed Among ar- 
tifts, and literally fgnifies a hdllow ca- 
vity, or pit, out of which fomething has 
been {cooped or dug’: whehce it is uled 
to fignify that kind of feulptuffe; where 
the lines and figures ate cut arid formed 
within the face or plan of the plate, or 
matter engraved ; and thus it flands in 
oppofition to relievo, where the lines and 
figures are emboffed, and rife prominent 
above the face of the matter engraved on. 

CREW, the company of failors’ belonging 
to a fhip, boat, or other veffel. The 
failors that are to work and manage a 
flip, are regulated by the number of 
lafis it may carry, each laft making two 
tun. The crew of a Dutch fhip, front 
forty to fifty lafts, is feven failors and a 
{wabber; from fifty to fixty lafts, the 
crew conififts of eight men and a fwabber 5 
and thus encreates at the rate of one 
man every ten lafts. Englifh and french 
crews are ufually ftronger than dutch, 
but always in about the fame proportion. 
There are in a fhip feveral particular 
crews, or gangs, as the gun-room crew, 
the carpenter’s crew, &c. 

CREX, in ornithology, a fpecies of orty- 
gometra, known in different’ parts of the 
-kingdom, by the names darker-hen, and 
corn-crake. See ORTYGOMETRA,. 
From its note e¢rex, crex, the name 
crex, as welJas corn:crake, are evidently . 
derived : it is frequent in corn-fields. 

CRIANCE, or Creance, among fportf- 
men, a fine packthread faftened to a 
hawk’s breaft, when fhe is firft lured. _ 

CRIB, a frame of wood wherein moilt 
things, particularly falt, as itis taken 
out of the boiling-pan, are put to drain. 

CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, wherein 
no cards are to be thrown out, and the 
fet to make fixty-one; and as it is an 
advantage to deal, by reafon of the crib, 
it is proper to lift for it, and he that has 
the leaft card deals. 

There are only two players at this game; 
wherein the cards are dealt out one by 
one, the firft to the dealer’s antagonilft, 
and the next to himfelf; and fo on, ee 
each 
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each have five; the reft being fet down 
in view on the table. 

This done, the dealer lays down the two 
beft cards he can for his crib; and his 
antagonift lays down the other two, ‘the 
very worft in his hand, by reafon the 
crib is the property of the dealer. They 
next turn up a card from the parcel left 
after dealing, and then count their game 
thus : any fifteen upon the'cards is two ; 
as king and five, ten and five, nine and 
fix, eight and feven, &c.. A pair.is alfo 
two; a pairroyal, or three aces, kings, 
&c. fix ; a double pair royal, or four 
aces, &e, twelve. Sequences of three 
cards, as, four, five, and fix, is three; 
fequences of four, four; five, five, &c, 
and the fame holds of a flufh, Knave 
noddy, or of the fuit turned up, is one 
in hand, and two to the dealer. If, after 
the cards for the crib are laid out, you 
have in your hand a nine and two fixes, 
that makes fix; becaufe there is two 
fifteens, and a pair: and if a fix chance 
to be turned up, then you have twelve 
in your hand, viz. the pair royal, and 
three fifteens. Thefe are to be marked 
with pegs, counters, or otherwife. If 
you happen to have fequences, as of four, 
five, and fix in your hand, and fix be the 
turned up card, they are counted thus: 
firft, the fequences in your hand make 
two; and the fequences of the four and 
five in your hand, added to the fix turn- 
ed up, make other two: there is likewife 
two fifteens, counting firft with the fix in 
your hand, and then with that turned 
up. 

This done, the antagonift to the dealer 
plays firf, fuppofe a fix; and if the 
dealer can make it fifteen, by playing 
nine, he gains two; otherwife they play 
on, and he that reaches thirtyeone ex- 
actly, or comes neareft under it, gains 
one. Here too, in playing of the cards, 
you may make pairs, pairs-royal, flufhes, 
&¢. which are all counted as above, 

As to the crib, it is the dealer's, who 
may make as many as he can out of 
them, together with the card turned up ; 
counting as above: if he can make none, 
he is faid to be bilked, 

‘Thus they play and deal by turns, till 
the game of fixty-one is up; and if 
either of the gamefters reach this before 
the other is forty-five, this Jaft is faid 
to be lurkt, and the other gains a double 
game. 

CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, the paffing 
any fubfance through a fieve, or fearce, 
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CRIBROSUM os, in anatom 


The laws for the bowlers. 


CRI 


in order to feparate the finer particles 


from the groffer, whether the body be | 


dry and reduced to powder 
the pulps of feeds, fruits, or: 


be a principal part of the organ of fmell- 
ing, and to give a very great extent to 
the pituitary membrane in a {mall com- 
pafs. 


CRIBRUM geEnepictuM, among an- 


tient phyficians, an imaginary membrane 

' of the kidneys, by which they pretehded 
the ferum was percolated or ftrained, and 
the good blood left behind. 


CRICETUS, in zoology, an animal of the © b., 
mouie or rat-kind, with an elongated — 


tail, and variegated with reddith brown, 
black, and grey. See the article Mus. 


CRICK, among farriers, is when a horfe © 


cannot turn his neck any manner of way, 
but holds it pe infomuch that he 
cannot take hig Meat from the ground 
without great’ pain. The cure is te 


thruft a fharp hot iron through the flefh 


of the neck in feveral places, at three 
inches diftance, and rowel all of them, 
with horfe-hair, flax, or hemp, anoint- 
ing the rowels with hog’s greefe, 


CRICKET, the name of an exercife or 


game with bats and balls. The laws of 
this game, as (ettled by the cricket-clubs 
in 1744, and played at the artillery- 
ground, London, areas follow. 

‘The pitching the firft wicket is to be de- 
termined by the caft of a piece of money. 


When the firft wicket is pitched, and the , 


popping-creafe cut, which muit be exaét- 
ly three feet ten inches from the wicker, 
the other wicket is to be pitched direétly 
appofite at twenty-two yards diftance, 
and the other poppingecreafe cut three 
feet ten inches before it. The bowling- 
creafes muft be cut in a direct line from 
each ftump. The flumps muft be twenty- 
two inches long, and the bail fix inches. 
The ball muft weigh between five and fix 
cunces. When the wickets are both 
pitched, and all the creafes cut, the party 
that wins the tofs up may order which 
fide thall go in firft, at his option. 
Four balls and 
over. The bowler muft deliver the ball 
with one foot behind the creafe, even 
with the wicket, and when he has bowled 
one ball, or more, fhall bowl to the 
number four before he changes wickets ; 
and he fhall change but once in the fame 
innings, 


, 


CRI 


_ impings. He may order the player that 


at his wicket to ftand on which fide 

he pleafes at a reafonable diltance. 

“Tf he delivers the ball with his hinder 

foot over the bowling-creafe, the umpire 

fhall call no ball, though fhe be flruck, 
or the player is bowled out, which he 
fhall do without being afked, and no per- 
fon fhall have any right to afk him. 

Tavs for the firikers, or thofe that are in. 
If the wicket is bowled down, it is out. 
¥f he {trikes or treads down, or he falls 
himfelf upon the wicket in ftriking, but 
not in over-running, it is out. A ftroke 
or nip over or under his bat, or upon his 
hands, but not arms, if the ball be held 
before fhe touches ground, though fhe 
be hugged to the body, itis out. If in 
ftriking, both his feet are over the pop- 
ping-creafe, and his wicket put down, 
except his bat is down within, it is out. 
If he runs out of his ground to hinder a 
catch, it is out. Ifa ball is nipped up, 
and che flrikes her again wilfully before 

’ fhe come to the wicket, itis out. If the 
players have croffed each other, he that 
runs for the wicket that is put down, 
is out; if they are not crofled, he that 
yeturns is out. Jf in running a notch, 
the wicket is ftruck down by a throw be- 
fore his foot, band, or bat is over the 
popping-creafe, or a ftump hit by the 
ball, though the bail was down, it is out. 
Eut if the bail is down before, ke that 
catches the ball muft ftrike a ftump out 
of the ground-ball in hand, then it is 
out, If the ftriker touches or takes up 
the ball before fhe is lain quite ftill, un- 
Jefs afked by the bowler or wicket-keeper, 
it is out, 

Bat, foot, or hand over the creafe. When 
the ball has been in hand by one of the 
keepers or ftoppers, and the player has 
been at home, he may go where he 
pleafes till the next ball is bowled. 
either of the {trikers is croffed in his run- 
ning ground defignedly, which defign 
mult be determined by the umpires. 
N: B. The umpires may order that 
notch to be fcored. When the ball is hit 
up, either of the ftrikers may hinder the 
catch in his running ground, or if fhe 
is bit directly acrofs the wickets, the other 
player may place his body any where 
within the fwing of the bat, fo as to hin- 
der the bowler from catching her: but, 
he muft neither ftrike at her, nor touch 
her with his hands. If a ftriker nips a 
ball up jutt before him, he may fall before 
his wicket, or pop down his bat before 
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If CRICKET, in zoology, the englifh name of 


Comet 


fhe comes to it, to fave it. ‘The bail hang« 
ing on one ftump, though the bail hit the 
wicket, it is not out. 

Laws for the wicket-keepers. The wicket- 
keepers fhall ftand at a reafonable diftance 
behind the wicket, and fhall not move — 
till the ball is out of the bowler’s hand, 
and fhall not by any noife incommode 
the ftriker; and if his hands, knees, foot, 
or head be over, or before the wicket, 
though the ball hit it, it fhall not be out. 

Laws for the umpires. Yo allew two mi- 
nutes for each man to come in when one 
is out, and ten minutes between each 
hand. To mark the ball that it may not 
be changed. They are fole judges of all 
outs and ins, of all fair or unfair play, of 
all frivolous delays, of all hurts, whether 
real or pretended, and are difcretionally | 
to allow what time they think proper be- 
fore the game goes on again. In cafe of 
a real hurt to a ftriker, they are to allow 
another to remain, and the perfon hurt 
to come in again; but are not to allowa 
frefh man to play on either fide on any ac- 
count. ‘They are fole judges of all hin- 
drances, croffing the players in running, ' 
and ftanding unfair to ftrike; and, in — 
cafe of hindrance, may order a notch to | 
be fcored. ‘They are not to order any 
man out, unlefs appealed to by one of 
the players. ‘Thole laws are to the um- 
pires jointly, 

Each umpire is the fole judge of all nips 
and catches, ins and outs, good or bad 
runs, at his own wicket, and his deter- 
mination fhall be abfolute, and he thall 
not be changed for another umpire with- 
out the confent of both fides. When the © 
four balls are bowled, he is to call over. 
Thefe laws are feparately, ; 
When both umpires call play three times, 
it is at the peril of giving the game from 
them that refufe to play. 


the gryllus, See GryLuus, 
Mole-Cricxit, the fame with the gryllo- 
talpa. See the article GRYLLO-TALPA. 
CRICKLADE, a borough-town of Wilt- 
fhire, fituated on the river Ifis, about 
twenty-fix miles fouth-weft of Oxford : 
welt longitude 1° 55’, and north latitude 
51° 35’. , 
It fends two members to parliament. 
CRICOARYTANOIDEUS, in anato- | 
my, aname given to two mulcles of the 
larynx, called the cricoarytznoideg potti- 
cuin, and the lateral cricoarytenoides, 
They ferve to dilate the glottis, See the 
article LARYNX, 
CRI. 


Cae 
CRICOIDES, in anatomy, 2 cartilage of 
the larynx, called alfo the annular car- 
tilage. It occupies the loweft part by 
way of bafe to the reft of the cartilages ; 
and tothe lower part of it the afpera ar- 
teria adheres, 
CRICOTHYROID/EUS, in anatomy, 
one of the five proper mufcles of the Ja- 
rynx, which arife and terminate in it. It 
ferves occafionally either to dilate, or 
conftringe the glottis. 

CRIM, or CRIM-TARTARY, 2 peninfula 
in the black fea, between 33° and 37° 
eaft long. and hetween 44° and 46° north 
Jat. It is joined to Little LTartary by 
a narrow ifthmus. 

The prince of this country, called Cham, 
or Ham, is fubjeét to the Turks; being 
obliged to furnifh 30,000 men, when- 
ever the grand fignior takes the field. 
CRIME, crimen, the tranfgreflion of a 
Jaw, either natural or divine, civil or 
ecclefiaftic, 

Civilians diftinguifh between crimen and 
delittam, By the firft, they mean ca- 
pital offences, injurious to the whole 
community, as murder, perjury, &c, the 
profecution of which was permitted to 
all perfons, though no ways immediately 
interefted. By the latter, they under- 
ftand private offences committed againtt 
individuals, as theft, @c. By the laws, 
no body was allowed to profecute in thefe, 
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ther for a quarter of an hour, then put in. 


CRINONES, 


cont 


the goods and let them boil jor abo 
an hour, or till they have taken’ 
well and equally. 

among phyficians, 
worms that breed in the fkin, called alfo 
dracunculi. See DRacuNCULI. 
They moftly infeft the mufcular parts, 
as the back, fhoulders, legs, and thighs. 
They occafion a troublefome itching, and 
are to be deltroyed with a mercurial 
lotion. 


ale." 


CRINUM, in botany, a genus of the hex- 


andria-monogynia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which is infundibulitorm and 
monopetalous : the fruit is a fubovated 
capfule, with three cells, containing fe 
veral feeds, 


CRISIS, in medicine, is ufed in different 


fenfes, both by the antient and modern 
phyficians. With fome it means fre- 
quently no more than the excretion of 
any noxious fubftance from the body. 
Others take the worl for a fecretion of 
the nexious humours made in a fever, 
Others ufe it for the critical motion itfelf ; 
and Galen defines a crifis in fevers, a fud- 
den and inftantaneous change, either for 
the better or the worfe, produétive of re- 
covery or death, The doétrine of crifes 
is very obfcure ; however the following 
are reckoned the principal fymptoms of 


"an approaching crifis, a fudden ftupor, 


except thofe interefted. 
With us, crimes are diftinguifhed into 
capital, as treafon, murder, robbery, &c. 
and common, as perjuries, @c, 
Again, fome crimes are cognizable by 
the king’s judges, as the above-mention- 
ed; and others are only cognizable in 
the {piritual couris, as fimple fornica- 
tion. 

Quafi CRIME. See QUASI CRIME. 

CRIMNOIDES, or CrimoiDEs, among 
phyficians, a term fometimes uled for 
the fediment of urine, refembling bran. 

CRIMSON, one of the feven red colours of 
the dyers, 
To dye a lively crimfon: Firf wet the 
goods well, and for every pound of ftuff 
to make the fuds, ufe two ounces anda 
half of tempered aqua fortis, and three 
ounces and half of tartar, an ounce and 
half of cochineal, and eight ounces of 
alum. Boil the goods with all thefe for 
half an;hour, let them cool, and rinfe 
them out, To finifh the dye, boil four 
ounces of cochineal, three ounces of 
ftarch, three ounces of white-wine tartar, 
and half an ounce of white arfenic toge- 

Vou. I, 


drowfinefs, waking, delirium, anxiety, 
dy{pcena, grief, rednefs, titillation, nau- 
fea, heat, thirft, @c. after digeftion, and 
about the critical time 5 and the fymptoms 
and effeéts of a prelent crifis are after the 
preceding ones, a vomiting, loofenefs, 
thick fediment in the urine, bleeding at 
the nofe, hemorrhoids, fweat, abfceffes, 
puftules, tumours, buboes, &c. 

CRISP Lear, among botanifts, is one fold- 
ed over and over, at the edges, which are 
always ferrated, dentated, or lacerated. 
It is otherwife called curled. See plate 
LXIV. fig. 3. 


CRISTA, in furgery, aterm for certain 


excrefcences about the anus and pudenda, 
See the article CONDYLOMA. 

CRISTA GALLI, in anatomy, a procefs of 
the os ethmoides, making the upper part 
of the feptum narium. It takes its name 
from the fuppofed refemblance to the 
comb of acock, See CRIBROSUM O8, 

CRITERIUM, a ftandard by which pros 
pofitions and opinions are compared, in 
order to difcover their truth or falfhood. 

CRITHE, in furgery, commonly called 
the itye, is a tubercle that grows in dif- 

5K ferent 


Cakib 


ferent parts of the eyelids. When it is 

{mall it comes only on the edge of the eyc- 

» OF very near it, between the cilia ; 

hen it is large it fpreads towards 

> middle of the lid. The cure of this 

ifeafe muft be varied according .as-the 
cithe is attended with an inflammation, 
or is hardened and concreted. 

_ For a more particular account of the na- 
ture, and the treatment proper in the cure 
ofthis diforder, fee the article Srxz. 

CRITHMUM, sampuirg, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-digynia clafs of 
plants, the univerfal flower of which is 
uniform ; the proper one confifts of five 

. ovated, inflected, and nearly equal pe- 
tals: there is no pericarpium: the fruit 
is oval, comprefled, and feparable into 
two parts: there ave two elliptical com- 
preflo-plane feeds, ftriated on one fide. 
Samphire is more ufed as a pickle, than 
for any medicinal purpofes. However, it 
is fuppofed to ftrengthen the ftomach, 
provoke urine, and open obftruétions of 
the bowels. 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of divination 
peiformed by confidering the dough or 
matter of cakes, offered in facrifice, and 

the meal ftrewed over the victim to be 
killed. 

CRITICAL Daysand sYMPTOMS,among 
phyficians, are certam days and fymp- 
toms in the courfe of acute difeafes, 
which indicate the patient’s ftate, and de- 
termine him either to recover or grow 
worfe. A careful obfervation of thefe 
days is of the greateft ufe towards the 
cure of difeafes, left mi(chief be done by 
unfeafonable afliftance from art, as when 
a phyfician endeavours to expel that which 
js not prepared to be evacuated, or elfe 
hinders the evacuation of fuch humours, 
as, being fubdued and concoéted, endea- 
vour to eicape by fome convenient outlet. 
According as the violence of the difeafe 
is more fwift or flow, the critical days 
will be more or lefs diftant from each 
other: thus in fevers which do not exceed 
the pace of three weeks, the quaternary 
or feptennary days are critical ; and be- 
fides thefe, there are in the two firft weeks 
many more incidentally critical days, as 
the third, fifth, fixth, &c. But ifan acute 
difeaie extends itfelf beyond three weeks, 
then the quaternary days no more take 
place es criticél, but only the feptennary 
days are fo, though the efficacy of thele 
lat is likewife abolifhed after the fortieth 
‘day, See the article Crisis. 

€EKUPICISM, the art of judging with 

propriety concerning any difcourfe or 
4 
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writing. Though the ufe of the word is 
ordinarily veftrained to literary ‘criticifm, 
we may diftinguifh divers other branches 
of this art, as, 1. Philofophical eriti¢ifm, 
the art of judging of the hypothhefes and 
opitions of philofophers. 9. ‘Phedlo- 
gical criticifin, the art of jndging of -ex- 
plications of doétrines of faith. © 3. Po- 
litical criticiim, the art of judging of the 
means of governing, acquiring, and pre- 
ferving ftates. 4, Grammatical criticifm, 
the art of interpreting the words of an 
author, &c. Lord Bacon divictes criti- 
cin, firft, as at’ regards the \exa& cor- 
recting and publifhing of appreved ‘au- 
thors, by which the honour of fuch au- 
thors is prelerved, and the neceffary af- 
filtance afforded to the readers yet the 
milapplied jabours and induftty of forne 
have in this refpe&t proved highlly preju- 
dicial to learning ; for many crittics have 
a way, when they fall upon amy thing 
they do not underitand, of immediately 
fuppofing a fault in the copy, amd hence 
it happens that the moft correé&ted. copies 
are often the leaft corrected. 2. As it 
re(pects the explanation and illuftration 
of authors by notes, comments, collec- 
tions, Gc. But here an ilk cuftom has 
prevailed, of tkipping over the obfeure 
paflages, and expatiating wpon fuch as 
are fufficiently clear: as if the defign was 
not fo much to illuitrate the author, as 
to take all occafions of fhewing their own 
learning dnd reading. It were therefore 
to be wifhed,. fays the noble author, that 
every original writer who treats an ob- 
feure fubje&, wou!ld add his-owm expla- 
nation’ to his own work, and thus pre- 
vent any wrong interpretation, by the 
notes of others, 3. There belongs to cri- 
ticifm a certain concife judgment or cen- 
fure of the authors publithed, and a com- 
parifon of them with ether writers, who 
have treated the fame fubje&t.. Im fhort, 
the art of criticifm, though reckoned by 
fome as a diftinét part of philofophy, is in 
truth nothing elfe than a more correé& 
and accurate knowledge in the other parts 
of it; and a readinefs to apply that 
knowledge upon all &ccafions, in order to 
judge well of what relates to thefe fubs 
jects, to explain what is obfcure t aus 
thors, to fupply what is defeétive, and 
amend what is erroneous in manufcripts 
or antient copies, to correct the miftakes 
of. authors and editors in the fenfe or the 
words, to reconcile the controverfies of 
the learned, and by thefe means to fpread 
a jufter knowledge of the beautiful paf- 
fages and folid reafoning of authors, 
among 


CRO 


among the inquilitive part of mankind. 

CRIZZELING is faid of glals, which, by 
reafon of too great a proportion of nitre, 
tartar, or borax, is fcabrous or rough on 
the furface. 

CROATIA, a frontier province of Ger- 
many, bounded by Sclavonia on the north 
and eaft, by Bofnia on the fouth, and by 
Carniola on the weft. 

It is fubjeé to the houfe of Auftria, 

CROCCEUS, or HoaMeo, a large river 
of China, which, after a courfe of two 
thoufand miles, falls into the bay of Nan- 
kin; it is fometimes called the Yeliow 
river, on account of the flime of this co- 
lour, with which its waters are tinged, 

CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds 
growing about the tops of a deer or hart’s 
horns. 

CROCT, among botanifts, the fame with 
anther. See the article ANTHERA, 
CROCTA, the fame with crofier. See the 

article CROSIER, 

CROCINUM, among phyficians, denotes 
the oi] of faffron, faid to be of a heating 
quality, and to’ procure fleep; whence 
it is frequently ufed'in phrenfies : it is al- 
fo a fuppurative, and deterges ulcers. 

CROCODES, an appellation given to pa- 
ftils or troches, whereof crocus, or faf- 
fron, is the principal ingredient. 

CROCODILE, crocodilus, in zoology, a 

{pecies of lizard, with a two-edged tail 
and triangular feet, the fore ones having 
five, and the hinder only four toes. See 
the article Lrzarp, 
‘This animal is the largeft of the lizard- 
kind, growing to twenty-five feet in 
length, and about the thickne({s of a man’s 
body. Itis a native of the torrid zone, 
frequenting falt-water rivers, where it lies 
concealed among the reeds or rufhes, till 
it finds an opportunity to feize men or 
other animals, which it drags into the 
water, always taking this method of 
drowning them firft, that it may after- 
wards {wallow them without refiftance : 
its general food, however, is fith, The 
Africans and Indians eatits flefi, which 
is white, and of a kind of perfumed fla- 
vour. 

CROCUS, saFFRON, in botany, a genus 
of the triandria-monogynia clas of plants, 
the flower of which confiits of one petal, 
divided into fix oval, oblong, and equal 
fegments ; and its fruit is a trilocular 
capfule, confifting of three valves, and 
containing» a number of roundifh feeds, 
See plate LIV. fig. 8. 

Kor the culture of faffrn, its different 
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CHO 
preparations, ar ters virtues and other 
ufes, fee the article SAFFRON. pe 

Crocus, in chemiltry, denotes any me- 
tal calcined to a red or deep yellow « 
Jour: thus we meet with crocus martis 
aperiens & aftringens, or the aperient 
and aftringent croculés of iron; alfo with 
the crocus veneris, or copper calcined te 
fuch a reddifh powder. 

The aperient crocus of iron is thus madeg 
expofe a quantity of iron filings to the 
open air, in the fpring, till they are per- 
fe&tly converted into a reddifh duft; or, 
mix equal quantities of iron filings and 
fulphur into a pafte, and calcine this over 
the fire till the fulphur is burnt away ; 
the remaining red powder is called cro- 
cus martis aperiens cum fulphure. Both 
thefe are recommended in obfiruions, 
and may be given in ten grains for a 
dofe ; but the firft is efteemed the belt. 
The aftringent crocus of iron is made by 
expofing iron filings to air, and fprinkling 
them at times with vinegar, till they are 
almo{t converted into ruft ; after which 
they are expofed to a ftrong reverberato- 
ry fire, till they become of a deep purple 
colour. This powder is found a good 
medicine in hemorrhages and fluxes, the 
dofe being from ten to thirty grains; 
and the beft way of adminiftring it is in 
a bolus or pills. 

The crocus of copper is otherwife called 
ws uftum. See the article AEs, 

Crocus METALLORUM, an emetic pre- 
paration of antimony and nitre, thus 
made: take an equa! quantity of each, 
powder them feparately, then mixing 
them well together, throw the mixture by 
degrees into a red hot crucible, where 
it is to remain till melted thoroughly : 
this, after being feparated from the feo. 
riz, isto be kept for ufe. By boiling 
this crude crocus, firft reduced to a fine’ 
powder, in water, and afterwards wath 
ing it with more hot water, till it comes 
off infipid, is obtained the wafhed crocus 
of antimony, for the virtues of which fee 
the article ANTIMONY. 

CROFT, a little clofe adjoining to a dwell- 
ing houfe, and encloted for palture or 
arable land, or any other particular ule, 

CROISADE, Crusapbk, or CruzaDO0, a 
name given to the expeditions of the chri- 
ftians againft the infidels, for the conqueft 
of Paleftine ; fo called becaufe thofe who 
engaged in the undertaking wore a crofs 
on their cloaths, and bore one on their 
ftandard. 

This expedition was alfo called the holy 
5K war, 


es 


CRO 
_ war, to which people flocked in great 
numbers out of pure devotion, the pope’s 
bulls and the preaching of the priefts of 
_thofe days making it a point of confci- 
ence. The feveral nations engaged in the 
holy war were diftinguifhed by the differ- 
ent colours of their crofles: the Englifh 
wore white, the French red, the Flemifh 
green, the Germans black, and the Ita- 
Nians yellow. From this enterprize feve- 
“yal orders of knighthood took their rife. 
They reckon eight croifades for the con- 
quett of the holy land: the firft begun in 
the year 1095, at the folicitation of the 
greek emperor and the patriarch of Jeru- 
falem. 
CROISES, or Crorzes, in englifh anti- 
quity, pilgrims bound for the holy land, 
or fuchb as had been there ; fo called from 
a badge they wore in imitation of a crofs. 
The knights of St. John of Jerufalem, 
created for the defence and protection of 
pilgrims, were particularly called croifes : 
and fo were all thofe of the englifh nobi- 
lity, gentry, @c. who, in the reigns of 
Henry II. Richard I, Henry III. and 
Edward I. were cruce fignati, that is, 
devoted for the recovery of the holy 
land. 
CROISIERS, crucigeri, CROSS-BEARERS, 
a religious order founded in honour of the 
invention or difcovery of the crofs by the 
emprefs Helena. 
They are difperfed in feveral parts of Eu- 
rope, particularly in the Low Countries, 
France, and Bohemia, thofe in Italy be- 
ing at prefent fuppreffled. Thefe religi- 
ous follow the rule of St. Auguftine, 
They had in England the name of crouch- 
ed friers. 
CROISSANTE, in heraldry, is faid of a 
crofs, the ends of which are fafhioned like 
a crefcent or half moon. See Cross. 
CROMARTY, or Cromartir, the ca- 
ital of the fhire of Cromartie, in Scot- 
and, with an excellent and fafe harbour 
capable of containing the greateit flecis : 
welt long. 3° 40’, and north lat. 57° 54’. 
CRONENBURG, a fortrefs of Denmark, 
fituatedin the ifland of Zealand, at the 
entrance of the Sound, where the Danes 
take toll of fhips bound’ for the Baltic: 
eaft longit. 12° 5’, and north lat, 56°. 
fSRONSLOT or CRown-casTLe,a caftle 
and harbour in a little ifland of the fame 
name, at the mouth of the river Neva, 
and entrance of the gulph of Finland, in 
Ruflia, about twelve miles welt of Peterf- 
burgh: eaft longitude 30°, and north la- 
tude 60°, © ww Sovshegs Siu ft 
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Here is a flation for the ruffian men of 
war, anda yard for building and refitting 
them. 


CRONSTAT, a town of Tranfilvania, 


fituated near the frontiers of Moldavia, 
about fifty miles north-eaft of Herman- 
ftat, and fubject to the houfe of Auftria : 
eaft long, 25°, and north lat, 4.7°. 


CROP, the collection of corn, hay, &c. 


that any piece of ground affords. 

The great bufinefs of the farmer is to 
produce the largeft crops he can, and, 
at the fame time, to injure his Jand the 
lealt. The commen way of fowing ex- 
haults the whole land, without giving 
half the nourifhment that it might give 
to the corn. Inftead of the fcattering 
way of fowing corn by the hand, if it be 
Jet in with the drill, in fingle, double, 
treble, or quadruple rows, and an inter- 
val of five feet . naked ground be left 
between thefe feries of rows, the ule of 
horfe-hoeing in thefe intervals will be 
found to give all that the farmer re- 
quires : the crops will be larger, though 
fo great a quantity of ground is left va- 
cant, than if all were fown over, as the 
plants will ftand vaftly thicker in the 
rows, and will have twenty or thirty 
fialks a-piece ; and the more the fuccef- 
five crops are planted, and the oftener the 
ground js hoed in this manner, the better 
will the plants be maintained, and every 
crop will be larger and larger frem the 
fame ground, without dunging, or with- 
out changing the fort of plant, as is ufu- 
ally neceffary in other cafes. See the ar- 
ticles HUSBANDRY, and INTERVALS. 
This is very evident in feveral parts of 
the fame field, where this fort of huf- 
bandry has been entered upon at different 
times, and fome have a firft crop, others 
a fecond, and others a third, all grow- 
ing up at the fame time, the older work- 
ed land always invariably fhewing the 
beft crop. Dunging and fallowing are 
both neceflary to recover land to its vir- 
tue, in the common way, after a few 
crops. Thefe are both of them expences 
to the farmer; but the horfe-hoeing, 
when the corn is fown in rows, anfwers 
all the intent of them, and is much lefs 
expenfive. It has, in fhort, every years 
the good effet of a fummer fallow, 
though it every year produces a good 
crop, and no time, or ule of it, is loft to 
the. farmer. . 


Crop, or Craw, of birds, ingluvies. See 
' the article INGLUVIES. ‘ ° may 2? 
CROPPER, in ornithology, the englith 


name 
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- name of a fpecies of pigeon, fo called — the wood had not received the leaft da- 
from the large crop or bag under its beak. mage. 
See the article PIGEON. Cross, in botany. See CRUCIFORM, 
CROSETTES, in architeGture, thereturns Cross, in dialling. See Dia, 
in the corners of chambranles, or door- Cross, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, 


cafes, or window-frames, called alfo ears, 
elbows, aniones, &c. 

CROSIER, or Crozier, a fhepherd’s 
crook; a fymbol of paftoral authority, 
confifting of a gold or filver ftaff, crooked 
at the top, carried occafionally before 
bifhops and abbots, and held in the hand 
when they give the folemn benedictions. 
The cuftom of bearing a paftoral ftaff be- 
fore bifhops is very antient. Regular 
abbots are allowed to officiate with a mitre 
and crofier. Among the Greeks none 
but a patriarch had a right to the crofier, 
CrosreEr, in aftronomy, four ftars in the 
fouthern hemifphere, in the form of a 
crofs, ferving thofe who fail in fouth la- 
titudes to find the antarétic pole. 
CROSLET, or CrossELET. See the ar- 
ticle CROSSELET, 

CROSS, crux, in antiquity, a fpecies of 
punifhment, or rather the inftrument 
wherewith it was infli€ted, confilting of 
two pieces of wood, croffing each other, 
This punifhment was only inflicted on 
malefaétors and flaves, and thence called 
Servile fupplicium. The moft ufual me- 
thod was to nail the criminal’s hands and 
feet to this machine, in an ereét pofture ; 
though there are inftances of criminals fo 
nailed with their head downward. 
Invention of the Cross, a feltival obferved 
_ on May 3, by the latin church, in me- 
mory of the emprefs Helena’s (the mo- 
ther of Conftantine) finding the true crofs 
of Chrift, on mount Calvary, where fhe 
Tr a church for the prefervation 
of it, 

Exaltation of the Cross, a grand feftival 
' folemnized on September, 14, in comme- 
moration of Heraclius’s reftoring to 
mount Calvary, the true crofs, that 
had been carried off by Cofroes king of 
Perfia, upon taking the’ city of Jeru- 
falem. 


» Order of the CRoss, an order of ladies in- 


ftituted in 1668, by the empreis Eleanora 
de Gonzagua, wife of the emperor Leo- 
pold, on occafion of the miraculous re- 
covery of alittle golden crofs, wherein 
were inclofed two pieces of the true cro/s, 
out of the afhes of a part of the palace 
that had been burnt down: though the 
fire burot the cafe wherein it was enclof- 
ed, and melted the cryftal, it appears that 


an ordinary compofed of fourfold lines, 
whereof two are perpendicular, and the 
other two tranfverfe; for fo we muft con- 
ceive of them, though they are not drawn 
throughout, but meet, by couples, in 
four right angles, near about the feffe- 
point of the efcurcheon, The content of 
a crofs is not always the fame ; for when 
it is not charged, it has only the fifth 
part of the field; but if it be charged, 
then it muft contain the third part there- 
of, 
This bearing was beftowed on fuch as 
had performed, or, at leaft, undertaken 
fome fervice for Chrift and the chriftian 
profeffion; and is therefore held by fe- 
veral authors the moft honourable charge 
in all heraldry. What brought it into 
fuch frequent ufe was the antient expedi- 
tions into the holy land, the crofs being 
the enfigns of that war. 
In thefe wars, fays Mackenzy, the Scots 
carried St. Andrew’s crofs; the French, 
acrofs, argent ; the English, acrofs, or 5 
the Germans, fable; the Italians, azure; 
the Spaniards, gules. 
Guillim enumerates thirty-nine different 
croffes ufed in heraldry, the feveral names 
whereof follow : 1. Acrofs voided. 2. A 
crofs wavy voided. 3. A crofs patee fim- 
briated. 4. A crofs patee fitched in the 
foot, 5. A crofs patee on three parts, 
and fitched onthe fourth. 6. A crofs 
engrailed. 7. Acrofs potence. 8. A 
crofs flory. 9. A crofs potence voided, 
1o. Acrofs avelane. 11. A crofs patee 
Jambeaux. 12, Acrofsfurchee. 13. A 
crofs croflet. 14. A crofs croflet fitchee 
at the point. 15. Accrofs botone, 16. 
A crofs pomel. 17. A crofsurdee. x18. 
A crofs degraded fitchee. 19. A crofs 
potent. 20. A crofs potent fitched, 21. 
A crofs calvary, 22. A crofs croflet fet 
on degrees. 23, A crofs patriarchal. 
24. A crofs anchored. 25. A crofs 
moline. 26. A crofs clechee. 27. A 
crofs fleury or fleur-de-lifee. 28. A crofs 
double fitchee. 29. A crofs a. feize 
points. 30. A crofs milrine. 31. A 
crofs raguled. 32. A crofs pointed void- 
ed. 32. Acrois pall, 34. A tau, or 
St, Arthony’s crofs. 35. A crofs voide 
ed and couped. 36. A crofs’ couped 
pierced, 37. Acrois moline pierced lo- 
zenge=- 


ao 
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renge-wife. 38. Accrofs moline quar- 
ter-pierced, 39. A faltier, or St. An- 
drew’s crofs. See the articles VorpED, 
Wavy VOIDED, &c. 

Columbier makes eighty twodiftingt forts 
of croffes, of which we thall only men- 
tion fuch as differ. from thofe enumerated 
above, as, 1. A crofs remplee, which is 
only one crofs charged with another. 2. 
A crofs party, that is, one half of one 
colour, and the other of another, 3. A 
crofs quartered, that is, the wppofite 
quarters of feveral colours. © 4. A crofs 
of five pieces, that is, of fo many co- 
lours. 5. A crofs mouffue and alaifee. 
6. Acrofs barbee. 7. Acrofs croiffan- 
tee or crefcented, that is, having a cref- 
cent ateachend. 8. Acrofs forked of 
three points. g. A crofs pomettee of 
three pieces. 10. A crofs. reffercellee. 
y1. Aciofs pointed. 12. A crofs an- 
chored and furanchored. 13. A crofs 
anchored with f{nakes heads. 314. A 
crofs orled. 15. Ahighcrofs. 16. A 
*crofsrayonnant. 17. A crofs of Malta. 
28. A crofs of the Holy Ghoft.. 19. A 
crofs forked like the antient refts for muf 
guets. 20. A crofs with eight points. 
21, Accrofs bourdonnee. 22, A crofs 
cramponnee. 23. Acrofscablee, 24. 
A crofs inclining. 25. A crofs pater- 
noftree, made of beads. 26. A crofs 
trefle. 27. Accrofs fleuronnee. 28, A 
vuidee, clechee, and pommettee. 29. 
A. crofs crenellee and baftillee. 30. A 
cro{s with four fteps to every arm. 31, 
fx esofs rounded. 32. A crofs and a 
half. 33. A crofs eftoille. 34. A crofs 
corded. 35. A cro{s doubled of fix pieces 
fet together. 36. A double crofs fplit in 
pale. 37. A long crofs cut in pieces and 
. difmembered. 38. A crofs couped or 
eut through in fels, of the two contrary 
coloursto the field, 39. A chevron fur- 
mounted of an half crofs. 40. Four tails 
ef ermine in a crofs. 4x. Four pieces of 
vair, placed crofs-ways, and counter- 
pointing in the center, 42, The crofs 
or fword of St. James. 43. A crofs 
potence cramponnee on the dexter upper 
arm, and potence about the middle of the 
thaft. 
Cross, in furveying, an inftrument con- 
fifting of a brais circle, divided into four 
equalparts, by two lines interfecting each 
other atithe center ; at the extremity of 
each line there is a fight fixed, ftanding 
perpendicularly over the line, with holes 
below each flit, for the better difcovery 
of diftant objeéts, 
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This inftrument is mounted ona ftand, 
and is but, little known, and leis, ufed 
among us, though abroad it is oftem uled 
in furveying. See SURVEYING, 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, a bullet with am iron- 
bar pafling through it, and ftandiimg fix 
or eight inches out at both fides: it is 
ufed at fea, for deltroying the ememy’s* 
rigging. 

Cross BATTERY, in the military art. See 
the article BATTERY. 

CROsS-BILL, in ornithology, the engtifh 
name of the loxia, See the article 
Loxia. 

CROsS-GRAINED, in joinery. Timber is 
faid to be crofs-grained, where a bough, 
or fome branch, fhoots out on a part of 
the trunk of the tee ; for the grain of the 
branch, fhooting forward, runs acrofs 
that of the trunk; and if it be im wood 
well grown, it will {carce be perceived, 
except in working. 

Cross-jacx, ina fhip, a yard flung at the 
upper end of the mizen-maf, without 
any halliards or ties, and ufedto fpread 
and hale on the mizen-top-fail theets. 

CROSS-MULTIPLICATION, in arithmetic. 
See the article MULTIPLICATION. 

Cross-sTaFr, the fame with fore-ftaff, 
See the article FORE-STAFF. 

CRoss-TREES, in a fhip, four pieces of 
timber, bolted and let into one amother 
acrofs, at the head of the matt, ‘Their 
ufe is to keep and bear the top-maft up 3 
for the foot of the top-maft is always 
faftened into them. 

CROSS-wORT, in botany, the englifly name 
of the cruciata, or valantia of authors. 
See the article VALANTIA, 

It is faid to be one of the principal vul- 
neraries, and a good expectorant. 

CROSSELET, a little or diminutive crofs, 
ufed in-heraldry, where the fhield as fre- 
quently feen covered with croffelets 5 at- 
fo feffes and other honourable ordimaries, 
charged or accompanied with croffelets. 
Croffes frequently terminate in crofielets. 
See plate LXII. fig. 5. 

CROSSEN, a town of Silefia upon the 
Oder, fituated in 15° 30/ eaft longitude, 
and 52° 5’ worth latitude, 

CROTALARIA, in botany, a genus of: 
the diadelphia-decandria clafs of plants, 
whofe flower is papilionaceous; the vex~ 
illum is cordated, acute, large, amd:de= 
preffed at the fides; the ala are owated, 
and only as long as half the vexillum, 
the carina is acuminated, and of the length 
of the ale; the root is a fhort turgid pod, 
confifting of one cell, and containing two 

valves 5 
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valves ; the feed is either one or two, glo- 
bofe and kidney-fhaped. 

CROTALOPHORUS, the RATTLE- 
SNAKE, in zoology. See the article 
RATTLE-SNAKE. 

CROFALUM, in antiquity, a kind of 
caftagnettas, or imufical inftruments, 
found’ on medals, in the hands of the 
priefts of Cybele. 

‘The crotalum differed from the’fifttrum, 
thouch authors often confound the two. 
It confifted of two little brafs plates, or 
rods, which were fhook in the hand, and 
ftriking againft each other, made a noife. 

CROTAPHITES, in anatomy, a mufcle 
of the lower jaw, ferving to draw it 
upwards. Its fibres fpring from the 
bones of the forehead, the finciput, fphe- 
notdes, and temporale, which meeting, 
and, as it were, entering under the os 
jugale, whence alfo this mufcle receives 
jome fibres, proceed to the proceflus co- 
rone, into which they are inferted, 

CROTCHES, in fhip- building, very crook- 
ed timbers in the hold or bread-room, 
from the mizen-ftep aft, fayed crofs the 
keelfon, to ftrengthen the fhip in the 
wake of the half-timbers. See plate 
LV4IT fig. 6.°n? 2. 

Ivon-CROTCHES, crooked pieces of iron, 
ufed’ on board floops and long-boats, 
which go with fhoulder-of-mutton -fails, 
for the boom to lodge on. Ibid. n° 2, 

CROTCHET, in mufic, one of the notes 
or characters of time, marked thus f, 
equal to half a minim, and double of a 
qtiaver. See the articles CHARACTER, 
Minim, and QUAVER, 

A dot added to the crotchet thus f*, in- 
creales its time by one half, that is, makes 
it equal to a crotchet and a half. 

CROTCHET, in printing, a fort of ftraight 
or curved line, always turned up at each 
extreme; ferving to link fuch articles as 
are to be read together ; and ufed in ana- 
litical tables, @c, for facilitating the di- 
vifions and fubdivifions of any fubject, 

CRoTCHETs are alfo marks or characters, 
fervinge to inclofe a word or fentence, 
which is diftinguifhed from the reft, be- 
ing generally in this form [ ] or this ( ). 

CROTON, TURNSOLE PLANT, in bo» 
tany, a gents of plants of the mopioecia- 
polyandria clafs, the male flowers of 
which being lefs than the female flowers, 
confift of five oblong obtufe petals, fcarce 
larger than the cup: the petals of the 
female flower are the fame as in the male; 
the fruit is a roundifh capfule with three 
cells, each cell having two valves; the 
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feeds are folitary, large, and ovated. 

CROTOY, 2 town of France, fituated in 
the province of Picardy, at the mouth of 
the river Somme : eaft long. 1° 30’, and 
north lat. 50° 14’. : 

CROUP of a borfe, in the manege, the ex- 
tremity of the reins above the hips. 

The croup fhould be large and round, fo - 
that the tops of the two hanch-bones be 
not within view of each other, It fhould 
have its compafs from the hanch-bones to 
the very dock or onfet of the tail; and 
fhould be divided in two by a channel’ or 
hollow all along to the dock. 

A rocking croup is when a horfe’s fore 
quarters go right, but his croup fwings 
from fide to fide: when fuch a horfe trots 
one of the hanch-bones will fall and the 
other rife, like the beam of abalance ; a 

_ fign that he will not be very vigorous, 

CROUPADE, in the manege, a leap, in 
which the horfe pulls up his hind legs, 
as if he drew them up to his belly, Crou~ 
pades differ from caprioles and balotades, 
in this, that in croupades the horfe does 
not jerk, as he does in the other two airs, 

CROUPER, or Crupper. See the ar- 
ticle CRUFPER. 

CROW, or CaRRION-CROW, in ornitho- 
logy, the englifh name of a {pecies of 
corvus, about the fize of the largeft tame 
pigeon,, and ail over of a fine deep black 
colour, with large eyes and refléx briftles 
at the noftrils, See plate LXI, fig, r. 
Hy A, 

Royfton Crow, the englifh name of another 
fpecies of corvus, with the body grey, 
the head, throat, wings, and tail black. 
See plate LXI. n° B. 

Scare CROW, the englith name of the black 
Jarus, with grey wings and red legs. See 
the article Lanus. 

Crow, in mechanics, a kind of tron-lever 
with a claw at one end, and a fhacp 
point at the other: ufed for heaving or 
purchafing great weights, See plate 

“LVII. fig. 5. 

Crow’s BILL, among furgeons, a kind of 
forceps, for drawing bullets and other 
foreign bodies out of wounds. 

Crow's FEET, in the military art, ma- 
chines of iron, having four points, each 
about three or four inches long, fo made 
that whatever way they fail, there is ftill 
a point up: they are thrown upon breaches 
or in pafies where the enemy’s cavalry are 
to march, proving very troublefome by 
running into the horfe’s feet and laming 
them © VOvmenw a 

Crow’s FEET, in a fhip, {mall lines or | 


ropes, 
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ropes, fometimes eight or ten, reeved 
through the deadmen’s eyes; and fcarce 
of any other ufe than to make a fhew of 
fmall rigging, They are ufually placed 
at the bottom of the back-ftays of the 
fore-top-mait, mizen-top-maft, and gal- 
lant-top-maft, See plate LVI. fig. x. 
Crow’s FOOT, the englifh name of the 
ranunculus, See RANUNCULUS. 
CRow-NET, a device for taking wild-fowl 
in winter, being a net about ten yards 
long, and three wide, with mefhes about 
two inches in width, verged on the fides 
with good ftrong cord, and extended out 
very ftiff, upon Jong poles made for that 
purpofe, It may be ufed for pigeons, 
crows, and the like, in corn-fields newly 
fown, or in ftubble-fields. 
CROW-STAVES, the two upright pieces in- 
ferted into the box of a plough, and bored 
with a number of holes, by means of 
which they fupport a tran{verfe piece call- 
ed the pillow of the plough. See the ar- 
ticle PLOUGH. i 
CROWLAND, a _ market-town of Lin- 
colnfhire: weft long. 10’, and north 
Jat. 52° 40’. 
CROWN, an ornament worn on the head 
by kings, fovereign princes, and noble- 
men, as a mark of their dignity. 
In fcripture there is frequent mention of 
crowns, and the ufe of them feems to have 
been very common among the Hebrews. 
‘The high prieft wore a crown, which was 
a fillet of gold placed upon the forehead, 
and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth colour, 
or azure blue. It feems alfo as if private 
priefts, and even common Ifraelites wore 
alfo a fort of crown, fince God com- 
mands Ezekiel not to take off his crown, 
nor aflume the marks of one in mourn- 
ing. This crown was no more thana 
ribbon or fillet, with which the Jews and 
feveral people in the eaft girt their heads. 
And indeed the firit crowns were no more 
than a bandelet drawn round the head, 
and tied behind, as we ftill fee it repre- 
fented on medals ‘round the heads of Ju- 
piter, the Ptolemy's, and kings of Syria. 
Afterwards they confilted of two bande- 
lets: by degrees they took branches of 
trees of divers kinds; at length they add- 
ed flowers, infomuch that Claudins Sa- 
turninus fays, there was not any plant 
whereof crowns had not been made. The 
woods and groves were fearched to find 
different crowns for the feveral deities ; 
and they were ufed not only on the ftatues 
and images of the gods, by the priefts in 
facrifcing, and by kings and emperers, 
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but alfo on altars, temples, doors of 
houfes, facred veffels, victims, fhiips, &c. 
Some authors conclude, from paifflages in 
Eufebius Cefarenfis, that bifhops had 
likewife antiently their crowns. 

The roman emperors had four kinds of 
crowns, ftill feen on medals, wiz. a 
crown of jaurel, a radial or radiating 
crown, a crown adorned with pearls and 
precious ftones, and the fourtha kind of 
bonnet or cap, fomething like the mortier. 
The Romans had alfo various kinds of 
crowns,. which they diftributedl as re- 
wards of military atchievements ;, as, 1. 
The oval crown, made of myrtle, and 
beftowed upon generals, who were en- 
titled to the honours of the leffer tri- 
umph,-called ovation. See Ov ATION, 
2+ The naval or roftral crown, compof- 
ed of a circle of gold, with ormaments 
reprefenting beaks of fhips, and given to 
the captain who firft grappled, or the fol- 
dier who firft boarded, an enemy’s fhip. 
Lipfhus believes the corona navalis and 
roftrata, to have been two diftin& f{pecies, 
but they are generally thought tto have 
been the fame. 3, The crown called in 
latin, vallaris, or caftrenfis, a circle of 
gold raifed with jewels or palifades ; the 
reward of him who firft forced the ene- 

my’s entrenchments. 4. The mural 

crown, a circle of gold indented amd em- 

batieled 5 given to him who firft mount- 

ed the wall of a befieged place, amd there 
lodged a ftandard. 5. The civic crown, 

made of the branch of a green oak, and 

given to him who had faved the life 
ofacitizen. 6, The triumphal crown, 

confifting at firft of wreaths of laurel, 

but afterwards made of gold; proper to 
fuch generals as had the honour of a 
triumph. 7. The crown called obfidio- 

nalis, or graminea, made of grafs grow- 

ing on the place ; the reward of a gene- 
ral who had delivered a roman army from 

afiege. 8. The crown of laurel, given 

by the Greeks to their athlete; and by 
the Romans to thofe who had negaciated 
or confirmed a peace with an enemy : this 

was the leaft honourable of all. We 
meet alfo with the corona aurea, often 

beftowed on foldiers, without any other 

additional term ; the radial crown, 

given ‘to princes at their tranflation 

among the gods ; athletic crowns, and 

crowns of laurel, deftined to crown vice 

tims at the public games, poets, orators, 

&c, All thofe crowns were marks of 
nobility to the wearers; and upon com- 

petitions with rivals for rank and digni- 

; ties, 
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ties, often determined the preference in 
their fayour. See plate LIX, fig. 1. n° a, 
2, 3, Ge. 

Crown, in heraldry, is ufed for the repre- 
{efitaition of that ornament, in the mantl- 
ing of an armory to exprefs the dignity 
of perfons. 

Radiated or pointed crowns, are thofe of 
the antient emperors, which had twelve 
points, reprefenting, as is thought, the 
twelve months of the year. Thofe crowns 


were called pearled or flowered, which 
have pearls or Ie allage, parfley, 
} ly almott all 


ign princes, 
on their ar- 


e are four 
with four 
little globe 
2. 

le of eight fleurs 
h fix diadems, 


of France, Ibid. n° 3. 

The fpanifo CROWN is adorned with large 

indemted leaves, and covered with dia- 
dems terminating in a globe, furmouat- 
ed with acrofs. Ibid. n° 4. 
‘The crowns of almoft all other kings are 
adorned with large leaves, bordered with 
four, fix, or eight diadems, with a globe 
and crofs at top. 

The papal Crown is compofed of a tiara 
and a triple crown encompatling it, with 
two pendants like the bifhop’s mitres, 
Thefe crowns reprefent the pretended 
triple capacity of the pope, as high prieft, 
fupreme judge, and fole legiflator of 
chriftians, Ibid. n° 5. 

An ele&oral CRowN, or coronet, is a fcar- 
let cap turned up with ermine, and clofed 
with a femicircle of gold, all covered with 
pearls, with a globe at top, furmounted 
with a golden crofs. Ibid. n° 6. 

Crowns of britifh princes of the blood. 1. 
The prince of Wales’s crown confifts al- 
ternately of croffes and fleurs de lis, with 
one arch, in the middle of which is a 
ball and crofs, as in the royal diadem. 
2. That of all the younger fons and bro- 
thers of the king, confifts likewife of 
croffes and fleurs de lis alternately, but 
withoat any arch, or being furmounted 
~with a globe and erofs at top. 3, That 

Vor. I, 


44 


a 


of the other princés 6f.the blood ea 
alternately of croffes and leavé®likemiho 

in the coronet of dukes, @c. Ibid, figs 3. 
n°'1, 2, 3. : 


poled of leaves of fmallage, or pariley + 
that of a marquis, of flowers and pearis 
placed alternately : an earl’s has no 
flowers about the circle, like the duke 
and marquis, but only points rifing, and 
a pearl on every one of them: a vifcount 
has neither flowers nor points raifed above: 
the circle, like the other fuperior degrees, 
but only pearls placed on the circle itfelf 
without any limited number: a baron’s 
has only fix pearls on the golden border, 
not raifed, to diftinguifh him from the 


+e ry 
‘ o 


Crowns of noblemen are a duke’s, com- 


j 
4 


earls ; andthe number of them limited | _~ 


to fhew he is inferior to the vifcount. 
Ibid, fig. 4..n° 1, 25 3, @ 


C. 
~ Crown-RoYAL, an order of knighthood 


inftituted, as is faid, by Charlemain, to 
reward the Friezlanders, who had done 
him eminent fervice in his wars againft 
the Saxons. The knights bore an impe- 
rial crown embroidered with gold as a 
badge of their honour. Father Heylot 
thinks that this order never exifted but 
in the imagination of fome modern wri- 
ters. ; 


Crown, in commerce, a general name for — 


coins both foreign and domettic, which 
are of, or very near, the value of five 
fhillings fterling, See the article COIN, 


Crown, in architecture, denotes the up- 


permoft member of the corniche, called 
alfo corona, and larmier. See the article 
LARMIER. . 


Crown, in aftronomy, a name given to 


two conftellations, the one called’boreakis, 
the other meridionalis, See the“article 


‘ 


CORONA. P ea 


Crown, in an ecclefiatical fenfe, is uled 


for the clerical tonfure, whichis the mark 
and charaGter of ecclefiaftics of the romifh 
church, It isa little circle of hair fhaved 
from the crown of the h 
lefs large, according to th 
orders received. That ofva mere clerk is 


the fmalleft, that of prieftsand monks the | 


largeft. 


Crown, in geometry, is a plane ring in® 


cluded between two concentric perimeters, 
and is generated by the motion of fome 
part of a right line round a center, the 
faid moving part not being contiguous to 
the center. 
The area of a crown will be had by mul. 
tiplying its breadth by the length of the 
middle periphery ; iis feries of terms in 
sl ee arith. 
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arithmetic progreffion being z x 


that'is, the fam of the firft and lat mul- 
tiplied by half the number of terms, the 


a+-w 


middle element mutt be where- 


bf 
v7 
fore that multiplied by the breadth, or 
fam of all the two terms, will give the 
crown, 

Crown of colours, certain coloured rings 
which like halos appear about the body 
of the fun or moon, but of the colours 
of the rainbow, and-at a lefs diftance 
than the common halos. Thefe crowns, 
Sir Ifaac Newton fhews to be made by 
the fun’s fhining in a fair day, or the 
moon in a clear night, through a thin 

~ cloud of globules of water or hail al! of 
the fame bigrefs, And according as the 
globules are bigger or leffer, the diame- 
ters of thefe crowns will be larger or 

 f{maller; andthe more equal thele glo- 
bules are to one another, the more crowns 
of colours will appear, and the colours 
will be the more lively. 

CrRowN-oFrFrice, an office that belongs to 

the king’s bench court, of which the 
king’s coroner or attorney is commonly 
mafter. In this office, the attorney-ge- 
neral and clerk of the crown feverally 
exhibit informations for crimes and mil- 
demeanors at common law,’asin the cafe 
of batteries, confpiracies, libelling, &c. 
on which the offender is liable to pay a 
fine to the king. 

Clerk of the CROWN. CLERK. 

Pleas of the CROWN. ¢ See Pisa 

Officers of the CROWN, OFFICER. 

CROWN-GLASS, denotes the fineft fort of 
window-glafs, - See the article Grass. 

Crown-GRAFTING. See GRAFTING. 

— CROWN-POST, in architecture, a poft which 
in fome buildings ftands upright in the 
middle between two. principal rafters, 
and from it there go ftruts or braces to 
the middle of each rafter, It is fome- 
times calleda king’s piece, or joggle piece, 

CRrown-wu of a watch, the upper 
wheel next the balance, which by its 
‘ motion drives the balance, and in royal 
pendulums is called the fwing-whéel. 

Crown-worx, in fortification, an out- 
work having a very large gorge, gene- 

* rally the length of the curtin of the 
place, and two long fides terminating 
towards the field in two demi-baftions, 
each of which is joined by a particular 
curtin toa whole baftion, which is the 
head of the work, The crown-work is 


~ 


intended to inclofe a rifing ground, or te 
cover the head of a retrenchment. 


CROWN-IMPERIAL, corona imperialis, im 


botany, is ranked by Linnzus under the 
fritillaria, See FRITILLARIA,. 


CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL,a beautiful fpe- 


cies of voluta, the head of which is fur 
rounded with a feries of fharp-pointed 
tubercles, fo as to refemble an open 
crown: it has alfo two broad and very 
beautiful zones running round it. 


CROWNED, in general, fomething orna- 


mented with a crown, See CRowN. 


CROWNED, inthe manege; a horfe is faid 


to be crowned, when, by a fall, or any 
other accident, he is fo hurt or wounded in 
the knee, that the hair fheds and falls off, 
without growing again. — 


CROWNED HORN-WORK, in fortification, 


a horn-work with a crown-work before 
it. See CROWN-worRK. 


CROWNED Tops, the firft head of a deer, 


fo called becaufe the croches are raifed in 
form of acrowns See CROCHES. 


CROWNING, in architegture, is under- 


ftood of any thing that finifhes a decora- 
tion. Thus acorniche, a pediment, acro- 
teria, are called crownings, See the ar- 
ticle ACROTERIA. i 
Thus alfo the abacus is faid to crown the 
capital. And any member or moulding 
is faid to be crowned, when it has a 
fillet over it. And a niche is crowned 
when it is covered with a capital. 


CROYDON, a market-town in Surry, 


about ten miles fouth of London, 


CRUCIAL incision, in furgery, an in- 


cifion made in form of a crofs. 


CRUCIANELLA, in botany, a genus of 


the tetrandria-monogynia cla(s of plants. 
The flower confifts ef one fingle petal: 
the tube is of the figure of a cylinder, 
larger than the cup, and the limb is qua- 
drifid and fmall. The fruit is two cap- 
fules growing together, and containing 
oblong folitary feeds, 


CRUCIBLE, a chemical veffel made of 


earth, ‘and fo tempered and baked as to 
endure the greateft fire, ‘They are ufed 
to melt metals, and to flux minerals, 
ores, -&e, 
The figure of a crucible is commonly 
that of an obtufe conoid, with its bafe at 
the top, and obtufe apex at the bottom 5 
whence this conical figure may be varied, 
till it comes to the hollow fegment of.a 
fphere. It isarule that the lower and 
wider they are made, the more eafily the 
volatile matter flies from the fixed, and 
that the fire is applied to more of the fur- 
* face, 


CRU 


face, both of the whole fubje&t and its 
fixed part. See plate LVIL. fig. 2. 

The crucibles moft generally ufed are 
thofe of Heffe and Auftria; but becaufe 
the former are fandy, and cannot fuftain 
the fire after they are made wet, and the 
latter are blackifh, from the admixture 
of iron in their compofition, thofe of 
Heffe are lefs capable of refifting lead, 
and thofe of Auftria lefS proper for the 
preparation of falts and antimony. Be- 
fides, when the crucible is required to be 
pretty large, the Heflian ones are very 
inconvenient; for theycan f{carce be ufed 
more than once: they mult be heated 
very equably and gradually, and if they 
are touched with tongs, &c, unlefs 
when red hot, they immediately fplit : 
“and thofe of Auftria, when new, burt 
both the colour and du&tility of gold and 
filver. For thefe reafons, many prefer 
the mixture of which the gla!s-tounders 
make their crucibles, Others order a 
mixture of the powder of common tiles, 
chalk, and linfeed oil; and others, a 
large piece of chalk to be cut into the form 
of a crucible, and boiled in linfeed oil for 
twenty-four hours. There are many 
other compofitions for making crucibles, 
for which we refer the reader to Cramer's 
Elementa Artis Docimaftice . 

CRUCIFIX, a crofs upon which the body 

of Chrift is faftened in effigy, ufed by 
the roman catholics to excite in their 
minds a ftrong idea of our Saviour’s 
paffion, 

‘They efteem it an effential circumftance 
of the religious worfhip performed at the 
altar; and on Good Friday they perform 
the ceremony of adoring it, whichis done 
in thefe words, O crux ave, /pes unica ; 
haid thou crofs, our duly hope. ‘The offici- 
ating prieft uncovers the crucifix, ele- 
vates it with both his hands, and fays, 
ecce lignum crucis.; behold the wood of the 
crofs. The people anfwer, in quo falus 


mundi pependit ; on which the Saviour of 


the world fuffered death, ‘Then the whole 
congregation bow with great reverence, 
and devoutly kifs the holy wood. 

CRUCIFIXION, a capital punifhment by 
nailing the criminal to a crofs. See the 
article Cross, 

CRUCIFORM, in general, fomething dif- 
pofed crofs-wife; but more efpecially 
ufed by botanifts, for flowers confifting 
of four petals difpofed in the form of a 
crofs: fuch are the flowers of cabbage, 
rocket, wall-flower, &c. See FLOWER. 
From this ftructure of the flower, Tourne~ 
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fort has denominated one of his claffes of © 
plants cruciformes ; comprehending all — 


Ck U 


plants with cruciform-flowers, called b 
Linneus tetradynamia. See the articles 
TETRADYNAMIA and Borany. 
CRUCIS ExPERIMENTUM. 
ticle EXPERIMENTUM-CRUCIS. 


CRUDITY, among phyficians, is applied | 


to undigelted fubftances in the ftomach ; 
to humours in the -body which are un- 
concoéted, and not prepared for expul- 
fion ; and to the excrements. ‘There are 
two remarkable crudities in the ftomach, 
the acid and nidorofe.. The firft is when 
the aliments turn into a fixed acid liqua- 


See the ar- © 
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men more or lefs vifcid, being not fufficie 


ently attenuated and volatilized, which 


is the origin of chronical difeafes. An _ 
acid crudity difcovers itfelf by the heart- * 
burn, by acid eructations in abundance, 
and by coftivenefs. It is correfled by ab- 


forbent and alkaline medicines, by volae — 


tile aromatics, @c, after which cathartics: 


may be given ;. for if this method 
obferved, purging’ medicines will no 
make their proper evacuations, but only 


caufe gripings and fpafms in the bowels, © 


A nidorofe crudity is when the aliments 


are fo far corrupted, that they a 
into a putrilaginous liquamen. of 
unfavory tafte and {mell, w is cal 

anidor. It is attended with fetid eruc= 
tations fomething like the fmell of fried 
eggs, or ftinking fifth; and very often 
with the heart-burn, and a fort of naufea 
rifing into the mouth from the ftomach, 
With relation to the cure, an emetic 
fhould be given, or at leaft the body 
gently purged with rhubarb and tama- 


rinds, after which acidulated juleps are — 


good. ‘ 


* ; 
The crudity of the humours or morbifie 


matter in a difeafe, is difcovered chiefly 


from a fault in the quantity or quality of _ 


the circulating as well as the fecreted hu- 


mours, as of {weat, mucus, faliva, urine, © 


pus, blood, &c, 

Crudity of the urine is a bad fign in fevers 3 
in ardent fevers it is a fign of phrenfy. 
CRUISE, in the fea-language, fignifies to 

fail back and fore within a certain fpace 
of the fea, as well to annoy the enemy, 
as to protect our own trading veffels. 
CRUISERS, in the britifh navy, men of 
war fent upon acruife, See the article 
CRUISE. 
CRUOR, among anatomifts, fometimes 
fignifies the blood in general ; fometimes 


only the venous blood; and fometimes | 


extravafated, or coagulated blood. 


EC as 


CRUPPER, in the manege, the buttocks 
of orfe, the rump; alfo athong of 
: ethene a horfe’s tail, and drawn 
up by thongs to the buckle behind the 


faddle, fo as to keep him from calting 
the faddle forwards on his neck. 


» CRURA ctiroripis, in anatomy, two 


4a 


# 


Jegs of the clitoris, which rua from the 
offa pubis, and are three times as long as 
the clitoris in its natural ftate. See the 
article CLITORIS. 

CRURA MEDULLA OBLONGATS, the two 
Jargeft legs or roots of the medulla ob- 
longata, which proceed from the cere- 
brum. See Brain, CEREBRUM, and 
MEDULLA OBLONGATA, 

CRURA:US, or CRUREUS MUSCULUS, 

in anatomy, a flefhy mafs, covering al- 

moft all the forefide of the os femoris, 
between the two valli, which likewile 
cover the edges of this mufcle on each 
fide. It is fixed to the forefide of the os 
femoris, from the anterior furface of the 
great trochanter, down to the loweft quar- 
ter of the bone, by fibres which run 
down fucceflively over each other, be- 
tween the two vafti ; and are partly unit- 
ed to thefe two mufcles, fo that they do 
‘not feem to form a diftin®t mufcle. 
CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given 


), to the artery which conveys the blood to 


the crura, or legs, and to the vein by 
_ which this blood returns towards the 
heart. The crural artery fprings from 
the external branch of the iliac artery, 
upon which it lies, and is divided into 
two parts, the external and internal: the 
_external is fmaller, and is diftributed 
throughout the exterior part of the thigh ; 
the internal is larger, and forms the 
popliteze, the furales, and the tibial arte- 
ries, and is afterwards, from the extre- 
mities of thefe, divided into a multitude 
of branches, to which anatomifts have 
given no name, in the foot. The cru- 
_- ral vein, which runs to the feet, and the 
internal branch of which, towards the 
internal malleolus, is called the faphzna ; 
and its external about the knee, popli- 
tzea ; in the intermediate part of the leg 
~ it is called furalis ; and about the great 
toe of each foot, the cephalic vein of the 
_ foot, ‘ 
CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the 
dy contained hetween the buttocks and 
the toes ; it is divided into the thigh, leg, 
and foot. See the articles TuicH, Lec, 
and Feor. 
©RUSCA, an italian term fignifying bran, 
is in ule amongit us tq dencte that cele- 
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brated academy called della crufca, efa 
blifhed at Florence, for purifyimg and 
perfecting the tufcan language. 

As this academy took its name from its 
office, which is to refine the language, 
and feparate it from the bran, its device 
is afieve, and the motto, 1 PIV BEL FIOR 
NE COGLIE. Thatis, it gathers the fine/t 
flour thereof. In the apartment where 
the academy meets, every thing bears al- 
lufion to the name and device. The feats 
are in form of a baker’s bafket, amd the 
cufhions refemble facks. 

CRUSTA VILLOsA, in anatomy, the 

fourth tunic, or coat, of the ftomach, 
See the article STOMACH. 
Innumerable villi, or ibrilla, are feen on 
the inner furface of this cvat, rifing every 
where perpendicularly from it, fuppofed, 
by Dr. Drake, to be excretory dwéts to 
the fubjacent glands. 

CRUSTA LACTEA, in medicine, the fame 

with achor, being fcabby eruptions with 
which the heads of children are often 
troubled. See the article AcHoR. 
In the cure, externals, efpecially fuch as 
are repellent, fhould be avoidedi; and 
things fhould be given inwardly which 
correét and temperate the blood, amd ex- 
pel the noxious matter by a diapliorefis. 
After the prime vie are purged, both 
the nurfe and child fhould take alexiphar- 
mics in the morning, and the teftaceous 
powders, with calx antimonii, amber and 
cinnabar, in the afternoon. 

CRUYSAGE, a fpecies of thaik with a 
triangular head, {emewhat approaching to 
the figure of that of the zygena, or ham- 
mer-headed fhark. See ZYGENA.- 

CRUZ, or St. CRorx, one of the Caribbee- 
iflands, fituated about fixty miles fouth- 
eaft of Porto Rico, weft longitude 64°, 
and north latitude 17° 30%. 

CRUZADO, the fame with croifade. 
the article CROISADE. 

CRYPTOGAMIA, xpumrsyeuie, one of 
Linnzus’s claffes of plants, the organs of 
fructification of which is either comcealed 
within the fruit itfelf, or fo minute as to 
efcape obfervation. See BOTANY. — 
To this genus belong the moffes, muth- 
rooms, ferns, liver-worts, &c. See the 
articles Moss, MusHROOM, &c. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing 
in cipher, or with fympathetic ink. See 
the articles CIPHER and INK. 

CRYSTAL, xpuceaa@, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a very large clafs of Foflils 5 
hard, pellucid, and naturally colowrlefs 5 
of regularly angular figures, pease 
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of fimple, not filamentous plates; not 
flexible nor elattic, giving fire with fteel ; 
not fermenting in™acid menfrua, and 
calcining in a ftrong fire. 
The orders of pure cryftal are three ; the 
firft is perfeét columnar cryftals, with 
double pyramids, compofed of eighteen 
planes, in an hexangular column, termi- 
nated by an hexangular pyramid at each 
end: the fecond order is that of perfect 
cryftals, with double pyramids, without 
a column, compofed either of twelve or 
of fixteen planes, in two hexangular py- 
ramids, joined clofely, bafe to bafe, with- 
out the intervention of any column: the 
third order is that of imperfeét cryftals, 
with fingle pyramids, compofed either of 
twelve or ten planes, in an hexangular or 
pentangular column, affixed irregularly, 
at one end, to fome folid body, and ter- 
minated, at the other, by an hexangular 
or penitangular pyramid. > 
Thefe are all the general forms into 
which cryftal, when pure, is found con- 
creted : but under thefe there are almoft 
infinite varieties in the number of angles, 
and the length, thicknefs, and other ac- 
cidents of the columns and pyramids. 
When cryftal is blended with metalline 
particles at the time of its formation, it 
affumes a variety of figures wholly differ- 
ent from thefe, conftituting a fourth or- 
der, under the name of metalline cryf- 
tals : when that metal is lead, the cryttal 
affumes the form of a cube; when it is 
tin, of a quadrilateral pyramid, with a 
broad bafe; when iron, the cryftal is 
found concreted in rhomboidal cryttals 
thefe cryftals are very common about 
mines ; but the common fpars, which 
are liable to be influenced in the fame 
manner by the metals, and to appear in 
the very fame form, are to be carefully 
diftinguifhed from them. There is one 
very eafy teft for this purpofe, which is, 
that all fpars are tubject to be > te 
by aqua-fortis, and effervefce violently 
only on their touching it: but it has no 
fuch effeéts on cryftal. See piite LX. 
where n® 1. reprefents the firft order, 
n? 2. the fecond, n° 3. the third, and 
n° 4, the metalline cryftals. 

The pebble cry(tal is common enough in 
all parts of the world; but that which 
is formed of hexangular columns, affixed 
to a folid bafe at one end, and terminated 
by a hexanguiar cofumn at the other, is 
infiniyely more fo: this is what we call 
fprigor rock cryftal, and is the fpecies 
defcribed by molt authors under the name 
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of cryftal of the thops, -or that kept for 3 


CRYSTAL MINERAL, 


ORY 

medicinal ufe. t 

It is to be chofen the cleareft, pureft, 
and moft tran{parent that can be had: 
it fhould be proved to be no fpar, by 
means of aqua-fortis, or by drawing a 
point of it along a pane of glafs, which 
it cuts in the manner of a diamond. It 
is found in vaft abundance in many parts 
of England and Ireland; and in Ger- 
many, it is yet more frequent, It is found 
about Briftol of an amethyftine tinge s 
in Silefia and Bohemia it is ftained to the 


colour of the ruby, fapphire, emerald and _ 


topaz, in which cafe jewellers make great 
advantage of it, felling it under the name 
of accidental fapphire, &c. 

Medical writers report cryftal to be an 
aftringent and lithontriptic ; and being 
calcined, is given in diarrhoeas, in the 


fluor albus, and in cafes of gravel in the | 


kidneys: it is alfo much recommended 


asa dentifrice; but it wears away the 
enamel of the teeth, and decays Par 
a 


With regard to the formation of cryftal, 
various were the opinions of the antients, 
nor are the moderns lefs undetermined. 
Dr. Hill, by a careful analyfis of water, 
proves that cryftal, as well as fpar, can 
be, and continually is, fufpended in wa- 
ter, and raifed in form of vapour; and 
waits only the proper evaporation of that 
vapour, to concrete ; that its fmallett and 
original concretions, are necefflarily in the 
regular form the body afterwards appears 
in ; and that a congeries of thefe, being 
made by means of attraction, are gradu- 
ally dilated, and fpread equally over the 
maf{s already formed, by the aStion of the 
ambient fluid, and that aggregates of 
thefe particles can therefore never alter its 
form. 


CrysTAtis alfo ufed fora fatitious body, 


caft in glafs-houles, called cryfal-glafs ; 
being, in faét, no more than glals care 
ried, in the compofition and manuface 
ture, to a greater perfection than the come 
mon glafs. 

The beft kind of glafs-cryftal is that 
called Venice cryftal, made at Moran, 
nedr Venice. See the articlé Giass. 


CRYSTALS, in chemi(try, falts or other’ 


matters fhot, or congealed, in the manner 
of eryftal. See CRYSTALLIZATION, . 


CRYSTALS of tartar, See Cream gf - 


tartar. : 
See the article Sal 
PRUNELLE. 


CRYSTALS of fiver, or lunar CRYSTALS, 


are filver reduced into the form of falts, 
" by 


* 


. 
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- 
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by the pointed acids of fpirit of nitre, 
‘Thefe cryttals are like the folutions of an 
iminediate cauftic: they burn the fkin on 
the flighteft touch. There is another 
kind prepared for internal ufe: thefe are 
a violent purgative, and are given in 
dropfies and palfies: their dofe is from 

_ three to eight grains. See SiLvER. 

CRysTaLs of mars, called alfo falt or vi- 
triol of mars, a preparation of oil of vi- 
triol and filings of iron, of ufe in opening 
obftruStions of all kinds, and ftrengthen- 
ing the vifcera, See PREPARATIONS of 
TRON, . 

Crrsrav of venus, called alfo vitriol of 
venus, copper reduced into the form of 
vitriol! by fpirit of nitre. It is alfo ufed 
as a caultic. See the articles COPPER and 
VITRIOL. 

CRYSTALLI, among phyficians, erup- 
tions about the ‘ize of a lupin, white and 
tranfparent, which fometimes break out 
all over the body. 


CRYSTALLINE, in general, fomething 


compofed of, orrefembling cryftal. See 
the article CRYSTAL. 

CRYSTALLINE HEAVENS, in antient aftro- 
nomy, two fpheres, imagined between 
thé primum mobile and the firmament, 
in the ptolemaic fyftem, which fuppofes 
the heavens folid, and only fufceptible of 
a fingle motion. See the article ProLE- 
BIAIC SYSTEMr 
According to Regio Montanus, the firft 
eryftalline ferves to account for the flow 
motion of the fixt ftars, caufing them to 
advance a degree in feventy years, from 
weft to eaft, according to the order of the 
figns, which occafions the proceflion. of 
the equinoxes: the fecond ferves to ac- 
count for the motion of trepidation, 
whereby the celeftial fphere vibrates from 
one pole towards another, occafioning a 
difference in the fun’s greate{t declina- 
tion. The modern aitronomers account 
for thefe motions in a more natural and 
intelligibie manner. See EQUINOX and 
DECLINATION. 

CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR, in anatomy, a 
thick, compaét humour, in form of a 
flatifh convex lens, fituated in the middle 
of the eye, ferving to make that refrace 
tion of the rays of light, neceflary to 
make them mect in the retina, and form 
an image thereon, whereby vifion may 
be performed. See the article Eye. 

It is included by the aMiltance of an ex- 
tremely fine tunic in the fovea of the vi- 
treous humour, and is fufpended by means 
ef the ciliar ligament, between the aques 
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. ably greater, 


CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryftalline tu- 


Sow a 


ous and vitreous humour, inamediate 
behind the pupil; in this place it hangs 
free, and is moveable by means of the 
ligament juft mentioned. It is compofed 
of a.multitude of lamellae, like the coats’ 
of an onion 5 and therefore alffo pellucid | 
and vafculous. There is alfo a fimall quan- 


tity of the aqueous humour contained 
within or under its coat. 


in chemiftry, | 
the concretion of a falt, before diffolved 
in water. See the article SALT. 

The intentional end of cryftallization, is | 
to render the falts pure and diiftinguifh-_ 
able, as well by freeing them from fe- | 
culencies, and giving as their proper 
form, as by feparating each kind from 
every other with which they may happen 
to be mixed. : 
The manner of performing it is to make 
a faturate folution of the falts,,in boil- 
ing water, either by adding the falts, 
if dry, to the water, or by evaporating 
the redundant water, if they .were be- 
fore diffolved, and then putting the fo- 
lution into a proper veffel, and {uffering © 
it to ftand at reft, in a cool place, till 
the cryftals are formed, This is per- 
fected in a longer or fhorter time, ac- 
cording to the degree of heat or cold of | 
the weather.. It is neverthelefs beft, not 
to be too hafty in taking out the cryf- 
tals, for there will be fome comtinuance 
of their increafe for a confiderable length 
of time, and the quantity therefore ob- 
tained, by each operation, proportion- 
When the full quantity 
of cryftals is formed, the remaining fo- 
lution, called, in this cafe, the mothers, 
is to be poured off ; and. what the cryf- 
tals retain, muft be drained off from 
them, which may be beft done by put- 
ting them into an earthen culendar, on 
a fheet of filtering paper. 

The cryttals being thus taken firom their 
mothers, they may be again evaporated, 
or dry falts may be added to them, whilft 
boiling, till a faturation of the hot folu- 
tion is again produced, and on their 
being treated as before, a fecond quan- 
tity of cryftals will be obtained. By the 
fame method repeated,. nearly the whole 
quantity of falts may be converted into 
cryftals. | 
This is all that is neceflary, when the 
falts are pure; but if they are mixed 
with any feculencies, it is reqwifite that, 
before the folution is fet to floot, file 
tration fhould be ufed, ; 
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nic of the eye; a fine membrane con- 
taining the cryftalline humour, See-the 
article CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR. 
RYSTALLOMANCY, dgucaarouavrese, 
in antiquity, a kind of divination, per- 
formed by means of a mirror, wherein 
the figures of the things required are 
faid to lhave been reprefented. 

UB, a bear's whelp. Among hunters, a 
fox and martern of the firft year, are 
called cubs. 

CUBA, an ifland of North America, fitu- 
ated in the Atlantic ocean, between 74° 
and 87° of weft long. and between 20° 
and 23° north lat, ‘being eight hundred 
miles and upwards in length from eaft 
to weft, and generally about feventy 
miles broad. It lies about fifty miles 
weft of Hifpaniola, and feventy-five 
north of Jamaica. 

CUBAGUA, an american ifland, fituated 
betweem the ifland of Margaretta and 
Terra Firma, and fubjeé& to Spain: weit 
long. 64°, and north lat. 10° 15’. 
CUBATURE of a folid, in geometry, the 
meafuring the {pace contained in it; or 
finding the folid content of it. 

CUBE, iin geometry, a folid body, con- 
fiting of fix equal fquare fides. See 
plate LWII.tfig. 3. where ABCD confti- 
tutes the top fquare, AEFB, one of the 
fides, &e, 

The follidity of any cube is found by 
multiplying the fiaperficial area of one 
of the fides by the height. Cubes are 
to one another in the triplicate ratio of 
their diagonals ; and a cube is fuppofed to 
be generated by the motion of a fquare 
plane, along aline equal toon of its.ides, 
and at right angles thereto ; whence it fol- 
Jows, that the planes of all feStions, pa- 
rallel to the bafe, are fquares equal there- 
to, and, confequently, to one another. 
CUBE, or CUBIC NUMBER, in arith- 
metic, that which is produced by the 
multiplication of a {quare number by its 
root; thus, 64 is a cube number, and 
arifes by multiplying 16, the {quare of 4, 
by the root 4. 

CUBE, or CUBIC quantity, in algebra, the 
third power in a feries of geometrical 
proportionals continued ; as a is the root, 
a a the fquare, and @ a a the cube. 
All cubic numbers may be ranged 
into the form of cubes; as 8 or 27, 
whofe fides are 2 and 3, and their bafes 
4 and g ; whence it appears, that every 
true cubic number, produced from a 
binomial root, confifts of thefe parts, 
viz. The cubes of the greater and leffer 
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parts of the root, and of three times ‘the 
fquare of the greater part multiplied by 


the leffer, and of three times the {quaie’ 


of the leffer multiplied by the greater, 

as, 

aa+2abh + bb 

a+b 

aaa+2aab+abb 
aabt-2abb+-bbhb 


eaat+34ab+3abb+bb6 


From hence it is eafy to underftand beth — 
the compofition of any cubic humber, — 


and the reafon of the method for ex- 
tra&ing the cube root out of any member 
given. See the following article. 

UBE root of any number, or quantity, 
fuch a number, or quantity, which, if 
multiplied into itfelf, and then, again, 
the produ&t thence arifing, by that 
number or quantity, being the cube root, 
this laft produ& fhall be equal to the 
number or quantity whereof it is the’ 
cube root, as 2 is the cube root of 8, 


becaufe two times 2 Is 4, and two times. 


4 is 8; and a + & is the cube root of 
a2=+3a7b+3ab7453, 
Every cube number has three roots, one 


real root, and two imaginary ‘ones, as . 


the cube number 8 has one real root 2, 
and two imaginary roots, Vix. 4/—3—1 
and ,/—3+1; and generally if a he the 


real root of any cube number, one of the 
imaginary roots of that number will be 
a+ f—234aa4 Bi; 

Ar Sand the other 


a—\f—}3 (ts ae 
2 See EXTRACTION. 


Duplication of a Cuse, See the article’ 


DUPLICATION, 


CUBEBS, Cubeba, of the fhop:, in the — 


materia medica, a fmall dried fruit, re- 


fembling a grain of pepper, but often — 


fomewhat longer, brought into Europe 
from the ifland of Java. They are tobe 
chofen large, frefh and found. Cubebs 
are an aromatic, though not of a very 
{trong fmell; and are acid and pungent 
to the tafte, though lefs fo than pepper. 
They abound in a fine, thin, effential oil, 
which may be feparated from them, in 
very confiderable quantities, by diftil- 
lation, in-an alembic, with water, in 
the common way ; they are warm and 
carminative, and are efteemed good if 
vertigoes, palfies, and in eh of 
the ftomach. The Indians fteep them in 
wine, and efteem them provocatives to 
venery. The dofe is from. three grains 
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to fix or eight; but they are feldom given 
fingly. 

CUBIC, or CuzicaL, Equation, in 
algebra, one whole highelt power con- 
fitts of three dimenfions, as x3 = a?#— 
b3, orx3trxx—p®, Ge, See the 
article EQUATION, 

Cusic foot of any fubflance, fo much of 
it as is contained in acube, whofe fide 
is one foot. See the article CUBE. 

CuBIc HYPERBOLA. See the article Hy- 
PERBOLA. 

CuBIC PARABOLA, See PARABOLA. 

*“CUBIDIA, a genus of f{pars, fo called 
from their being of the fhape of a cube, 
or common dye. See the articleSPAR. 

CUBIT;, in the menfuration of the antients, 

a long meafure, equal to the length of 
2 man’s arm, from the elbow to the tip 
of the fingers. 
Dr. Arbuthnot makes the englith cubit 
equal to 13 inches; the roman cubit 
equal to x foot, 5,406 inches; and the 
cubit of the fcripture equal to 1 foot, 
9.888 inches. 

CUBIT EUS, .in anatomy, the name of 
two mufclés ; the one called cubiteus 
externus, being the firft of the extenfor 
mufcles of the fingers, arifes from the 
external extuberance of the humerus, 
and pailing its tendon, under the liga- 
mentum annulare, is inferted into the 
fourth bone of the metacarpus, that 
fuftains the little finger: the other is the 
cubiteus internus, which arifeth from the 
internal extuberance of the humerus, and 
upper part of the ulna, upon which it 
runs all along, till it paffes under the 
ligamentum annulare, and is inferted, by 
a ftrong and fhort tendon, into the fourth 
of the firit order of the carpus. 

CUBITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the 
arm, reaching from the elbow to the 
wrift, otherwife called the ulna. The 
eubitus, for the fake of the more ealy 
and varied motion, is compofed of a 
binary number of bones, called the cu- 
bitus, or ulna, and the radius. ‘The 
fituation of the ulna is interior, its 
Jength is greater than that of the radius, 
and has a motion of flexion and ex- 
tenfion. 

Frafured Cunirus. The lower-part of 
the arm, which is called the cubitus, con- 
tains two bones, the radins and ulna: 
fraStuces of this part, therefore, fome- 
times happen only to one, fometimes to 
both thele bones, and that fometimes near 
their extremities, but oftener toward their 
middle ; but, when they are both broke 
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together, the bones are not only very €a= 
fily diftorted from each other, lbut they 
are not to be replaced without very great 
difficulty alfo: if one only fhould, on 
the contrary, be broken, while the other 
remains whole, the fratured parts do 
not much recede out of their places, nor 
are they very difficult to reduce and re- 
tain; for the bone remaining found is 
found, in this cafe, to be a better di- 
reGtion and fupport than either ffplints or 
bandages. When the fracture happens 
toward the lower head, near the pro- 
nator quadratus mufcle, the fraétured 
part is ftrongly drawn by that mufcle, 
and the intervening ligament thiat 1s ex- 
tended between the radius and ulna, to- 
ward the found bone; and this makes it 
more difficult to replace. If the radius 
is to be replaced, whofe fragment is 
contra@ted towards the ulna, an affiftant 
mutt hold the arm, while the furgeon in- 


to draw back the contra&ted part of the 
radius, When this is done, he muft 
carefully reduce them by compreflion on 
both fides with his hands, fo as eo reftore 
the comprefled mufcle between the radius 
and ulna, and the fragments of the ra- 
dius, to their proper places. In this cafe, 
Heifter direéts, that the arm be bound up 
with the proper bandage, and the limb 
be afterwards placed in a fort of cafe 
made of pafteboard or light wood, to 
be fufpended in a fling put about the 
neck. 
In fetting a fraGure of the ulna, the 
whole method mutt be the fame with this 
of the radius, except that in the exten- 
fon, the hand muft be bent toward the 
thumb, and radius, before the diftorted 
pait of the ulna can be compreffed into 
its proper place. When both bones of 
the cubitus are broken, the method of 
cure is much the fame with that ufed to 
each of them, when broken fingly ; but 
there is required more ftrength and cir- 
cum{peétion, both in the replacing them, 
and a great deal of caution in applying 
the bandage to retainthem. Care muit 
alfo be taken, that, while the arm conti- 
nues in this cafe a great while, without 
motion, the mucilage of the joints does 
not harden, or the ligament become ftiff, 
and the arm, or cubitus, be thereby ren- 
dered immoveable. T’o guard againt 
this, it will be proper to unbind the arm 
once in two or three days, and ‘© move 
it a little carefully and gently, backward s © 
and forwards ; and fometimes to foment — 
a 
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it with warm water or oi!, by which 
meanis its motion will be preferved. 

Luxated CuBITUS. The cubitus confilting 
of two bones, the ulna and radius, is 
articmlated by a gynglymus; and the 
conneétion of thefe bones is fuch, that 
the ullna, or cubitus, as being the largeft 
bone, and feated in the lower part of the 
arm, does of itfelf perform the whole 
flexion and extenfion of the arm, yet it 
cannot perform thofe motions without 
carrying the radius along with it; but, 
on the other hand, the radius may he 
turned along with the hand both inward 
and outward, without at all moving or 
bending the ulna, as when the pronatien 
and fupination of the hand are made 
thereby. Both thefe bones of the cubi- 
tus are fo articulated with the lower head 
of the os humeri, that large protube- 
rances are received into deep cavities or 
grooves, and the whole invefted, and 
faftemed with exceeding trong ligaments; 
fo that, notwith{tanding the cubitus may 
be luxated in all four direGtions, outward 
or inward, backward or forward, yet it 
is but feldom that it fuffers a perfect or 
entire diflocation, unlefs the upper part 
of the ulna be broken, or the ligaments 
of the cubitus much weakened by fome 
great external violence. The {lighter 
and more recent luxations of this kind 
are, the more eafy is the reduction of 
them. Be the cale better or worfe, how- 
ever, the patient muft be placed in a 
chair, and both parts of the limb, the 
humerus and the cubitus, muft be ex- 
tended in oppofite or contrary directions, 
by two ftrong affiftants, till the mufcles 
are found pretty tight, with a free {pace 
between the bones ; then the luxated bone 
muft be replaced, either with the fur- 
geon’s hands alone, or with the affifance 
ot bandages, that the proceffes may fall 
into their finufes; and when that is 
done, the cubitus muft be fuddenly bent. 
But if the tendons and lig:iments are fo 
violently ftrained, that they can {carce 
perform their office, it will be proper to 
anoint them with emollient oils, oint- 
ments, and the fat of animals; or to 
apply emollient cataplafms and fomenta- 
tions. As foon as the reduétion has 
been effected, the articulation mult be 
bound up with a proper bandage, and 
the arm afterwards fiulpended in a fling 
hung about the neck. But care mutt be 
taken that the bandage is not kept on too 
Jong, nor the arm kept entire'y without 
motion all the time, left the mucilage of 
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the joint fhould become infpiffated, and 
the articulation rendered, by that means, 

ftiff, or the motion of the part he entirely 

loft. To prevent this, it will be proper 

to undo the bandage every other day, 

and gently to bend, and extend the limb ; 

afterwards comprefles dipped in warm 

wine may be applied, and held on with 

the bandage, 


CUBOIDES, or Os CuroipEs, in anas 


tomy, the feventh bone of the foot, fo 
called from its refembling a fara j 
fituated in the external fide of the wtarfi 


where it receives the outer bone of 


metatarfus, and is articulated with the 


neighbouring bones, 


See POWER. 
antiently called 
tumbrel, an engine invented for the pu- 


number or quantity. 


_ nifhment of fcolds, and unquiet women, 


hy docking them. 

This inftrument was a fort of chair, in 
which the offender was faftened, and fo 
ducked: it was formerly made ufe of to 


. punifh bakers, and brewers, upon tranf> 


grefling the laws made in relation to 
their feveral trades ; for upon offending 
in this refpeé&t, they were ducked, or 


plunged in fome ftinking, muddy pond, ~ 


by means of this chair. 


CUCKOW, in ornithology, the englifh 


name of a well known bird, called by» 
zoologitts cuculus, See CucuLus. 


CucKOW-FLOWER, in botany, a name 


fometimes given a plant, more generally 
called cardamine, or lady’s fmock. See 
the article CaRDAMINE. 


See the article FROTH-SPIT. 


CUCKOW-SPIT-INSECT, a fpecies of ci- 
cada, fo called from its producing the =~ 


fobftance cuckow-fpit, See CICADA. 


CUCUBALUS, in botany, a genus of 


the decandria trigynia clafs of plants, 
whole corolla conflts ef five petals; the 
ungues of which are of the length 
of the cup, the limb plain, and the 
bra&tez bihd. The fruit is a fmall, 
roundih, accuminated capfule ; the feeds 
are numerous and roundifh. See plate 
LXI. fig. 2. 


CUCULLARIA, in zoology, a fpecies of 


phaleenz, or moths, with fimple antenne, 


CUBUS Cust, the ninth power of any _ 


Cuckow-spir, the fame with froth-fpit. — 


a fpiral tongue, and the forehead a little - 


prominent. See the article PHALJENA, 


CUCULLARIS, in anatomy, 2 mujfcle of 


the fcapula, otherwife called trapezius : 
It arifes from thz' os cccipitis, the 
jpinofe apopbyfes oF the neck, and ol 
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the feventh and eichth of the back, Its: 
termination is at the {pine of the fcapula. 
It has the power of ‘everal very different 
motions: the different courfe of its 
feveral fibres enabling it, as they ac 
differently, to move the {capula upwards, 
downwards, or backwards. 

CUCULUS, the Cuckow, in ornithology, 
a genus of birds, of the order of the 
pice, the characters of which are thefe : 
the beak is fmooth; the noftrils are a 
little prominent ; the tongue is entire, 
and fagittated; the toes are four in 
number, two before and two behind, 
‘The common cuckow is a bird of con- 
fiderable beauty, which breeds with us, 
but does not remain all the year. 

Its head, neck, and back are of a hoary 
colour, with fome dark grey feathers; 
the wings are of a brownifh black, the 
throat of an undulated flefh colour, and 
the belly whitith. This is the colour 
of the female; from- which the male 
differs in fome particulars, See plate 
LXIV. fig. 1. 

The great {potted cuckow is about the 

- fize of a magpye, or jay, and is the 
moft elegant bird of its kind. See plate 
LXVI, fig. x. 

The crown of the head is covered with 

- foft feathers, of a bluith afh-colcur, 
fomewhat refembling a creft ; the upper 
part of the body is a dark brown ; all 
the quill feathers of the wings are tipped 
with white, as are thofe of the tail, 

CUCUMBER, cacumis, in botany, a 
genus of the monoecia-fyngenefia clafs of 

, plants: the corolla is formed of a fingle 
companulated petal, and divided into five 

‘fegments ; the calyx and corolla of 

the female flower, are the fame as thofe 
in the male: the fruit is flefhy like an 
apple, containing three cells; the feeds 
are numerous, compreffed, ovato-acute, 
and placed in a double row. See plate 
LIV. fig. 9. 
Befides the ufe of cucumbers as a food, 
their feed isone of the four greater cold 
feeds of the fhops, and is almoft an uni- 
_verfal ingredient in emulfions, and is 
found of great fervice in fevers and 
nephritic complaints, pay ih 

Wild CucumBEr, the fame with the elate- 
rium, of momordica of botanical writers, 

_ See the article MomorpDIca. erin 

‘CUCURBIT, in chemiftry, ,an earthen 

- or ‘glafs veffel, fo called from its refem- 
blance to a gourd, arifing gradually- 
from a wide bottom, and terminating in 
a narrow neck,’ : 
This inftrument is of great ufe in che- 
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mical diftillations, digeftions, and fubli- 
mations. ‘The more the widenefs of the 
bottom, at its Jargeft part, furpaffies the 
narrowne(s of the neck, and the narrow- 
er and longer the neck is, with the 
greater difficulty is the liquor an the 
cucurbit diftilled, Upon thefe circum- 
ftances depends the choice we ought to 
make of cucurbits. 

Blind Cucursit? is a fmall inverted cu- 
curbit adapted to another, in fiuch a 
manner, that the neck of the one is iIn- 
ferted in that of the other. The veflel 
called circulatory, is one of this kimd. 

CUCURBITA, the Gourp, in botany, 
a genus of the monoecia-fyngenefia clafs 
of plants ; the corolla of which is formed 
of a fingle companulated petal, divided 
into five tegments. The fruit is apple- 
like, and contains three membranaceous 
cells: the feeds are numerous, com- 
preffed, tumid, obtufe, and placed in 
two rows. See the articleGourD. 

CUD, fometimes; means the infide of the 
throat in beafts, and fometimes the food 
that they keep there, and chew over- 
again; from whence, to chew the cud, 
fignifies, to ponder, think, or ruminate 
upon a thing. 

Cup Lost ; cattle fometimes lofe the cud 
by chance, fometimes by ficknels, po- 
verty, mourning, &c. to cure which, 
take four laven of rye-bread, and falt, 
and mixing it with human urine and 
barm, beat it in a mortar; then making 
a large ball or two thereof, put them 
down the beaft’s throat. 

CUDDY, in great fhips, a place lying be- 
tween the captain-lieutenant’s cabin, and 
the quarter-deck, under the poop. It is 
divided into partitions for the mafter and 
other officers. : 

CUDWEED, the englifh name of a genus 
of plants called by authors gnaphalium. 
See the article GNAPHALIUM, 

CUE, among ftage-players, an item, or 
innuendo, given to the actors on the 
age, what, or when to fpeak. 

CUENCA, a city, and bifhop’s fee, of 
New Caftile, in Spain, about eighty- 
five miles eaft of Madrid: weft long. 
2° 40’, and north Jat, 40° 12’, 

CUI ante diwortium, a writ that a woman, 
divorced from her hufband, has to re- 
cover her lands and tenements, which, © 
before her coverture, fhe held in fimple 
fee, in tail, or for life, from a perfon to 

_ whom the hufband had alienated them 
during the marriage, when it was not in 
her power to gainfay it. 

Cu! im vita, a writ of entry, which a 
ati Fa cS" widow 
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widow may have againit him to whom 
her hhufband in his life-time did alienate 
her lands or tenements, without her con- 
fent firft had, and lawfully joining 
therein. 

CUIRASSE, a piece of defenfive armour, 
made of iron plate, well hammered, 
ferving to cover the body, from the neck 
to the girdle, both before and behind: 
whetnce, 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cui- 
rafles, as moft of the germans are: the 
french have a regiment of cuiraffiers : 
but we have had none in the englifh 
army, fince the revolution, 

CUL de lamp, in architeure, a term ufed 
for feveral decorations, both of mafonry 
and joinery, found in vaults and ceilings, 
to finifh the bottom of works; and 
wreathed fomething in manner of a 
teftudo, particularly, a kind of pen- 
dentive in gothic vaults. 

Cut de four, a fort of fpherical vault, like 
anoven. See the article VAULT. 

CUL de four of a niche, fignifies the arched 
roof of a niche, on a circular plan. 

CULDEES, in church-hiftory, a fort of 
monkifh priefts, formerly inhabiting 
Scotland and Ireland. Being remark- 
able for the religious exercifes of preach- 
ing and praying, they were called, by 
way of eminence, cultores Dei; from 
whence is derived the word culdees, 
‘They made choice of one of their own 
fraternity to be their fpiritual head, who 
was afterwards called, the Scots bifhiop. 

CULEUS, in roman antiquity, the largeft 
meafure of capacity for things liquid, 
containing twenty amphore, or forty 
urnze. It contained one hundred forty- 
three gallons three pints, englifh wine 
meafure 5 and was 11,095 folid inches. 

CULEX, in zoology, a genus of two- 
winged flies, the mouth of which is tu- 
bular, like a fiphon, but exceeding flen- 
der, and filiform. 

Under this genus are comprehended the 
gnats, and humble-bees. See the arti- 
cle GNAT, &c. 

CULIACAN, the capital of a province of 
the fame name in Mexico, oppofite to 
the fouthern end of California. Welt 
longit. 113°, and north latit. 24°. 

CULLIAGE, a barbarous and immoral 
pta&tice, whereby the lords of manors 
antiently affumed a right to the firft night 
of their vaffals brides, 

CULLEMBACK, or CuLLEMBERG, a 
marquifate in the north-eaft part of the 
circle of Franconia, in Germany, 
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CULLEN, a parliament town in Scotland; 
fituated on the fea-coaft of Bamfthire, 
welt long. 2®@ 12’, and north lat. 57° 
38°. 

CULM, among botanifts, a term ufed to 
denote the ftalk of graffes, hence called 
culmiferous plants. See the next article, 

CULMIFEROUS PrantTs, in botany, 
fuch plants as have a fmooth jointed 
ftalk, ufually hollow, and at each 


joint, wrapped about with fingle, nar- — 


row, fharp-pointed leaves, and their 
feeds contained in chaffy hufks, as wheat, 
barley, &c. by 
CULMINATION, in aftronomy, the 
paffage of any heavenly body over the 
aa or its greateit altitude for that 
aye 
The culmination of any ftar may be 
found by the globe. See Grose, * 
As in the horizon all ftars firft appear 
and difappear, fo, in the meridian circle, 
they all arife to their greateft height s 
and likewife, they are at the greateft 


depreffion, below the horizon, when they 


arrive at the fame meridian, © Now, 


fince the meridian makes right angles, ay 
both with the equator and the pgp vol Pe 


it will divide the fegments of the e : 
tor, and all its parallels, as well tote vs 


that lye above the horizon, as th 
which are below it, into equal portions, 
and therefore the time between the ri- © 
fing of a ftar, and its culmination, or 

- arrival at the meridian, will be equal to 
the time between this culmination and _ 
its fetting. aS 


The medium cech, or mid heaven, is that he 


part of the ecliptic which culminates. = 
CULMORE, a town of Ireland, in 
county of Londonderry, and province 


of Ulfter, about five miles north of — 


Londonderry: weft long, 7° 
north lat. 55°, 
CULMUS, the culm of plants, See the 
article CULM, 
CULPABLE, Cu/pabilis. 
NON EST CULPABILIS. 
CULPRIT, a formal reply of a proper 
officer in court, in behalf of the king, 
after a criminal has pleaded not guilty, 
affirming him to be guilty, without 
which the iffue to be tried is not joined. 
After an indiétment,-for any criminal 
matter, is read in court, the prifoner at 
the bar is afked whether he is guilty, 
or not guilty, of the indi€tment? if 
he anfwers, not guilty, there is a re- 
plication by the clerk of the arraign- 
ments from: the crown, by continuing 
sM 2 the 


40’, and 


See the article 


the 


a 


sa. 


we, 
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the charge of the guilt upon him, which | and with the three bones of the metz- 


is expreffed in the word culprit, tarfus, viz. thofe which fupport the 
The term culprit is a contraction of the great toe, the fecond, and the third. 
Jatin cu/pabilis, and the old French word See MeTaTarRsus, and NavICULARE. 
prit, now pret, importing that he isrea- CUNETTE, or Cuvetre, in fortifica- 
dy to prove the criminal guilty. tion, a deep trench, about three or four 

CULROSS, a parliament-town of Scot- fathoms wide, {unk along the middle of 
Jand, fituated on the river Forth, about a dry moat, to make the paflage more 
twenty-three- miles north-welt of Edin- difficult to the enemy. 
burgh; welt long. 3° 34’, and northlat. CUNEUS, the wedge, in mechanics. See 
56° 2 the article WEDGE. 

CULTURE oflands, See AGRICULTURE. CUNEUS, in antiquity, a company of 

Curture of hops, wheat. barley, &c. infantry, diawn up in form of a wedge, 
See the articles Hop, WHEAT, Bar- the better to break through the enemy’s 
LEY, SOWING, PLANTING, Gc. ranks, : 

CULVERIN, in the military art, a large ‘This was alfo the name of a feries of 
cannon, or piece of artillery, for the benches in the theatre at Athems, nar- 
kinds, weight, and proportions of which, rower neat the flage, and broader behind, 
fee the article CANNON, in refemblance of a wedge. 

CULVERTAILED, among fhip-wrights, Cungus, in natural hiltcry, a kind of 
fignifies the faftening, or letting, of one foflile mufele-fhells, with one fidie much 
timber into another, fo that they cannot longer than the other, and found in valt 
flip out,’ as the carlings into the beams numbers in many parts of the kingdom. 
ofafhip. See CARLINGS. Parabolic CUNEUS, in geometry, See the 

CUMBERLAND, one of the moft nor- article PARABOLIC. 

i therly counties of England, feparated CUNICULUS, the rapBiT, in zoology, 

from Scotland by the frith and river a well known animal of the lepus, or 

Aes * of Solway. It gives the title of duke hare-kind, with an abrupt tail, and red 
to bis royal highnefs William duke of — eves. See HaRE and RaBBIT. 

Cumberland, &c. CUNILA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 

MMIN, Cuminum, a genus of the namia-gymnolpermia clafs of plants, 

a tae me Severe clafs of plants, the = whofe flower confilts of a fingle wingent 

* eeneral corolla of which is uniform : petal ; the ube is fhorter than the cup 3 

the fingle flowers confilt each of five the upper lip is .erect, fornicated and 

infiexo-emarginated, and fomewhat un- emarginated ; -the lower lip is very 

equal petals: there is no pericarpium ¢ flightly divided into three parts: there 


“© the fruit is of an oval figure, and ftri- is no pericarpium, the fruit being hut up 
Rs. ated : the feeds are two, of an oval in the inner neck of the cup; there are 


ae fe, convex and ftriated on one fide, four ovated feeds. 
-_ finooth and plain on the other. CUNNINGHAM, one of the four baili- 
ty Cumin feed is a good carminative, and wicks of Scotland, and one of the three 
~ ftomachic ; and is given with good fuccefs into which the fhire of Aire is fubdivided, 
© in cholics, vertigoes, and other difeafes It lies north-eaft of Kyle, Its chief 
of the head, town ts Irwin. See the article AIRE. 
- It is alfo fuccefsfully ufed externally in CUNNUS, in anatomy, denotes the female 


_ eataplafms and fomentations, wherever pudendum, See PUDENDUM. 

a warm difcutient is required. Itseflene CUP, a veffel of capacity of vazious forms, 
tial oil is one of the beft carminativesin and. materials, chiefly ufed to drink out 
the fhops ; its dofe being two or three of. 


drops on fugar. See ANISE. Cup, among botanifts, the fame with calyx. 
CUNEIFORM, in general, an appellation See the article CaLyx, 
given-to whatever refembles a wedge. CUPANIA, in botany, a genus of the 
CUNEIFORM-BONE, in anatomy, the fe- pentandria-monogynia clafs of, plants, 
venth bone of the cranium, called alfo the corolla of which confifts of five 
os bafilare, and os fphenoides. See the roundifh, patent petals, lefs than, the 
article SPHENOIDES. cup: the fruit is a coriaceous capfule, 
CUNEIFORM BONES, or OSSA CUNEI- of a turbinated oval figure, formed of 
FORMIA, are alfo three bones of the three valves, and containing only one 
foot, all different in their fizes, and cell; the feeds are fix in number, and 


articulated with the os naviculare,  roundifh; each has a proper receptacle 
of 
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of a companulated figure, and crenated, 
furrownding it, 

CUPOLA, in archite&ture, a fpherical 
vault; or the round top of the dome of 
a church, in form of acup inverted, See 
the article DoME. 

CUPPEL, or CopPEL, in chemiftry, See 
the article COPPEL. 


CUPPING, in furgery, the operation of’ 


applying cupping-glafles for the dif- 
charge of blood, and other humours, by 
the fain. 

The operation of cupping is not con- 
fined to any particular member of the 
body ; but wherever the cupping glafs 
is applied, itis fixed. upon the fkin, either 
intire or fearified, and hence we have a 


twofold diftinétion of cupping, into dry . 


and gorey. 

In dry cupping, the glafs adheres to the 
ikin, by expelling or rarefying its in- 
cluded air, by lighted flax, or the flame 
of a burning candle within it, fo that 
the glafs is prefled upon the part with a 
confiderable force, bythe external air. 
The ufe of this dry cupping is two- 
fold, either. to make a revulfion of the 
blood, from fome particular parts af- 
fected, or elfe to caufe a derivation of it 
into the affeéted patt, upon which the 
glafs is applied: hencé we have a reafon 
why Hippocrates orders a large cupping- 
glais to be applied under the breafts of a 
woman who, has too profulea difcharge 
of her menfes, intending thereby to make 
a rewulfion of the blood upwards from 
the uterus. Dry cupping is-alfo ufed, 
with fuccefs, to make a revulfion, by 
applying the glaffes to the temples, be- 
hind the ears, or to the neck and fhould- 
ers, for the removal of pains, vertigoes, 
and other diforders of the head: they 
are applied to the upper and lower limbs, 
to derive blood and fpirits into them, 
when they are paralytic; and, laftly, to 
remove the fciatica, and other pains of 
the joints. The operation in thefe cafes 
is to be repeated upon the part, till it 
fooks very red, and becomes painful, 

in Germany, and other northern coun- 
tries, cupping is much oftener jomed 
with fcarification, than ufed alone; in 
which cafe the part is firft to be cupped, 
till it fwells and looks red, and the fkin 
is to be punétured, or incifed, by the 
fcarif ying inftrument. 

#As feveral glaffes, fometimes fix or eight, 
are often applied at once, the operator 
muft manage his bufinels fo, that fome 
giafles may be filling, while he is fcari- 
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fying, and adapting the others, Whefi 
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the blood ceafes to flow faft enough, he 
muft. repeat his incifions, clofe by the 
former, and re-apply the cupping- glaffes. 
The operation being finifhed, and the 
fkin. weil cleanfed with a fponge, and 
warm water, itis next to-be rubbed over 
with a bit of deer’s fuet, to promote the 
healing : but if the blood fti!] continues 


to flow, the fkin is to be wafhed with | 


fpirit of wine and hungary water, bind- 
ing it up with a compreis and bandage. 
The cupping-glafs and inftrument are 
reprefented in plate LXIV. fig. 2. 
This inftrument confiits of a brafs-box, 
on one of whofe fides are a number of 
lancets, moveable by a fpring within the 
box. When this fide is applied to the 
fkin, the fpring is to be raifed by the 
handle A ; and on deprefling the button 
B, it caufes the lancets to pierce the fkin 
all at once, 

Nux Cupresst. See the article Nux. — 

CUPRESSUS, the CYPRESS-TREE, @ 
genus of the monoecia~-monadelphia clafs 
of plants, having no corolla; the calyx 
of the male flower is a fquama of an 
amentum ; the anthere, being four in 
number, are {effile, and have no fila- 
ments ; In the female flower, the calyx 
contains two, and is a fquama of a 
ftrobilus: It has no corolla, there are 
hollowed points in the place of ftyles: 
there is no pericarpium: the fruit is a 
fubglobofe cone, fhut up, opening with 
roundifh and pointed {quamas ; under 


which is. contained the feed, being an _ 


angular, acuminated, ‘fmall nut. See 
plate LXI. fig. 3. . 

CUR, or CYRUS, a river of Afia, which 
taking its rife in mount Caucafus, and 
running fouth through Georgia, and the 
province of Chervan, in Perfia, unites 
with the river Arras, or Araxes, and 

. continues its courfe eaftward to the Caf- 
pian Sea. , : 

CURASSOW, or'CuURAC:! », one of the 
lefferAntille- Iflands, fubject tothe Dutch, 
and fituated in 68° 305 weft long. and 
12° 30’, north lat. 


? 
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CURATE, properly fignifies the parfon, 


or vicar of a parifh, who has the charge, 


or cure, of the parifhioners fouls. See — 
the article CuRrE, Me 


Curate, alfo fignifies a perfon fub- 
ftituted by the incumbent, to ferve his 
cure in his ftead. A cure is to be li- 
cenfed or admitted by the bifhop of the 
diocefe, or ordinary, having epilcopak 
jurifdiction, By the ftatwts, curates, 


Hicenfed : 
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Ticenfed by the bifhop, are to be appoint- 
ed by hima ftipend not exceeding sol. 
per annum, nor lefs than 20}. = 

CURATOR, among civilians, a perfon 
regularly appointed to manage the affairs 
of minors, or perfons mad, deaf, dumb, 
ec, In countries, where the civil law 
prevails, minors have tutors affigned 
them, till they are of the age of fourteen, 
between which and twenty-five, they 
have curators appointed them. There 
are alfo curators for the eftate of debtors, 
and of perfons dying without heirs. 

Curator of an university, in the united 
Netherlands, an officer that has the di- 
reGtion of the affairs of the univerfity, 

' fuch as the fuperintendence of the pro- 
feffors, the management of the revenues, 
&c. thefe officers, being ‘eleétive, are 
chofen by the ftates of each province. 
Leyden has three curators. 

CURB, in the manege, a chain of iron, 
made faft to the upper part of the 
branches of the bridle, in a hole, called 
the eye, and running over the horfe’s 
beard. It confilts of thefe three parts, 
the hook fixed to the eye of the branch ; 
the chain of SS’s, or links; and the two 
rings or mailes. Large curbs, provided 
they be.round, are always moft gentle : 
but care is to be taken, that it reft in its 
proper place, a little above the beard, 
otherwife the bitmouth will not have the 
effect that may be expected from it. 
Englith watering bits have no curbs ; the 
turkifh bits called genettes, have a ring 
that ferves inftead of a curb. 

To give a leap upon the CurB, is, to 
fhorten the curb, by laying one of the 
mailes, or SS like joints of the chain. 
over the reft. 

CurB is alfo a hard and callous fwell- 
ing, that runs along the infide of a horfe’s 
hoof, in. the great finew behind, above 
the top of the horn, which makes him 
halt, and go lame, when he has been 
heated. It is to be cured by the like ap- 
plications as are prefcribed in the fpavin. 
See the article SPAVIN. 

CURCULIO, in zoology, a genus of 
beetles, diftinguifhed from the other 
kinds, by having the antennz affixed to 
a long horny roftrum, or fnout: of thefe 
there are feveral {pecies enumerated by 
authors. 

CURCUMA, Turmeric, in botany, a 
genus of the monandria- monogynia cla{s 
of plants, the tube of whofe corolla, being 
monopetalous, is narrow ; its limb is di- 
vided into three fegments, which are of a 
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CURDISTAN, a province of Perfia, hav- 


CURDLING, the coagulating any fluid — 


_-and prevention of this diforder is eafily 


CURE: of /ouls, a benefice in the chriftian 


CURETES, in antiquity, a fort of priefts 


CURFEW, or Courrew, a fignal given 


CURIA, in roman antiquity, a certain | 


lanceolated figure, and patemt; the 
neétarium is compofed of a fimgle leaf,” 
of an ovated, but. pointed figures it is 
larger than the fegments of the petal, and 
is inferted into the larger finus made by 
its opening: the fruit is a roundifh cap- — 
fule, compofed of three valves, and con- 
taining three cells, in each of which there 
are a great number of feeds. See the © 
article TURMERIC, 


ing Turcomania, or Armemnia, on the 
north, and Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea, 
on the fouth. 


body, efpecially milk. 

It is faid that, at Florence, they curdle 
their milk, for the making of cheefe, 
with artichoke-flowers, inftead of the 
rennet ufed among us, for that purpofe. 
The milk of women newly delivered is 
apt to curdle in their breafts, which oc- 
cafions violent pains. It arifes from the — 
want of being fucked, whence the cure 


effected, 


church, the incumbent whereof has the 
dire&tion of confciences within a parith, 
This right is by the canonifts called a 
cure in foro interiore tantum, to diftin- 
guifh it from a cure z# foro exteriore, fuck 
as arch-deacons, &c. have. 


called alfo corybantes, being, as fome 
relate, the fame with what the druids — 
and bards were afterwards among the 
Gauls. They are faid to have been ori- 
ginally of Mount Ida in Phrygia ; and 
to have been ufed to dance, at the noife 
of tabors and caftanetta’s. 


in cities, taken in war, &c. to the in- 
habitants to go to bed. Pafquin fays, - 
it was fo called, as being intended to 
advertife the people, to fecure themfelves — 
from the robberies and debaucheries of 
the night. 

The moft eminent curfew in England 
was that eftablifhed by William the 
conqueror, who appointed, under fe- 
vere penalties, that, at the ringing 
of abel], at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, every one fhould put out their 
lights and fires, and go to bed: whence — 
to this day, a bell, rung about that time, 
is called a curfew-bell. , 


divifion, or portion of a tribe, Romu- 
lus divided the people into thirty curizy — 
or 
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or wards, whereof there were ten in every 
tribe, that each might’ keep the cere- 
monies of their feafts and facrifices in 
the temple, or holy place, «ppointed for 
every curia, The ptieft of the curia was 
called curio. See the article Curio, 

CuriA, iin the englith law, generally fig- 

nifies a court; and has been taken for 

the cuftomary tenants, who do their fuit 
and ferwice at the court of the Lord, See 
the article COURT. 

CURIA aque curfus, a court held by the 

lord of the manor of Gravefend, for the 

better management of borges and boats 
that ufe the paffage on the Thames, be- 

tween that place and London, &c. 

CURIA CLAUDENDA, a writ that lies, to 

compel a man to make a fence, or wall, 

betweem his lands and that of the plain- 
tiff. 

Curia DomINI, fignifies the Lord’s houfe, 

hall,- or court, where all the tenants at- 

tend at the time of holding courts. 

CURIA PENTICIARUM, a court held by 
the fhewiff of Chetter in a place there, 
called che Pendice, or Pentice. 

CURIASS, or Curiasse, See the article 
CURIASSE, 

CURING, aterm ufed for the preferving 
fith, flefh, and other animal fubftances, 
by means of certain additions of things, 
to prevent putrefaction. One great 
method of ‘doing this, is by fmoking 
the bodies with the fmoke of wood, or 
rubbing them with falt, nitre, &c, 

CURIO, in roman antiquity, the chief 
and prieft of each curia,vor ward, whole 
bufinefs was to officiate at the facrifices 
of the curia, called curionia, and pro- 
vide for them, the curia furnifhing him 
with a fum of money on that confidera- 
tion. Seethe article CURIA. 

CURLED LEAF, the fame with crifp 
leaf. See plate LXIV, fig. 3, and the 
article Crisp. 

CURLEW, in ornithology, the, englith 
name of the numenius, with an arcuated 
beak, and black wings with white pots, 
See the article NUMENIUS. 

CURRANS, or Currants, the fruit 

of a {pecies of groffularia, See the arti- 
cle GROSSULARIA, 
The white and red fort are moftly ufed, 
for the black, and chiefly the leaves, 
upon firft coming out, are in ufe to fla- 
vour englifh f{pirits, and counterfeit 
french brandy. Currans great'y aflwage 
drought, cool and fortify th: {tomachy 
and help digeftion. 

| CurnRanTs allo fignify a {maller kind of 
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grapes brought principally from Zant 
and Cephajonia, They are gathered off 
the bunches, and laid to dry in the fun, 

_ and fo put up in large butts. They are 

opening and peétoral, but are more ufed 
in the kitchen, than in medicine. 
Currants the hundred weight pay on 
importation 1], 2s. 1,33d. and draw 
back on exportation 1]. os, 7,35d. 
If imported in venetian fhips, they pay 
the s12ib. 11. 3s. 7,33d. and draw back 
1]. 1s. $,25d. In other foreign bottoms 
they pay 11. 78. 4,¢3d. and draw back 
1). 58. 645d. 

CURRENT, in hydrography, a ftream or 
flux of water in any direétion. In the 
fea, they. are either natural, occafioned 
by the diurnal motion of the earth round 
its axis, or accidental caufed by the 
water’s being driven againft promon- 
tories, or into gulphs and ftreights, where 
wanting room to fpread they are driven 
back, and thus difturb the ordinary flux 
of the fea, Dr. Halley makes it highly 
probable that in the Downs, there are 
under currents, by which as much water 
is carried out as is brought in by the 
upper currents. ¢ 

CURRENTS in navigation, are certain fet- 
tings of the {tream, by which fhipsare com- 
pelled to alter their courfe or velocity, or 
both, and fubmit to the motion imprefled 
upon them by the current. The know- 
ledge of them being fo neceflary an ar- 
ticle in navigation, we fhall fhew a more 
accurate way of difcovering the way they 
fet, together with their ftrength, than that 
of guefling by the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along 
fhore. Take your fhip’s boat, with three 
or four men, a compafs, a log live with 
a large log to it, and a kettle or iron pot 
with a quoil or two of inch rope faftened 
to its bale. When at a proper diftance 
from the fhip, heave your kettle over- 

" board, and let it fink eighty or a hund- 
red fathom, which will ride the boat 
nearly as falt as if at anchor. Heave 
your Jog, and turn your half minute 
glals, obferving at the fame time, to fet 
the drift of the log by the compafs, then 
will the knots run cut during the half 
minvte, give the current’s flrength, and 
the compals its feting. Now to know 
how to make prope: allowances for cur- 
“vents, it is evident, ii a current fets juft 
with the cowfe of the thip, then the 
motion of the fhip is increafed by as 
much as is the drift or velocity of the 
igs Ce . current, 
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eurrent. And if acurrent fets direétly 
- againit the fhip’s courfe, then the mo- 
tion is retarded in proportion to the ve- 
locity of the current. Hence it is plain, 
1. If the velocity of the current be lefs 
than that of the fhip, then the fhip will 
get fo much a head, as is the difference 
of thefe velocities. 2, If the velocity of 
the thip, then the fhip will fall fo much 
aftern as is the difference of thefe ve- 
Jocities. 3. If the velocity of the cur- 
rent be equal to that of the fhip, then 
the fhip will Aand ftill, the one velocity 
deftroying the other. 
If the current thwarts the courfe of a 
fhip, then it not only leffens or augments 
her velocity, but gives her a new di- 
rection compounded of the courfe the 
fteers, and the fetting of the current. 
Suppofe a fhip fails by the compafs di- 
rectly fouth, 96 miles in 24 hours, in a 
current that fets ealt 45 miles in the 
fame time, Required the thip’s true courfe 
and diftance, To folve the problem, 
geometrically, draw AD to reprefent the 
fouth and north line of the hip at A 
equal to 96: from D draw DC perpen- 
dicular to AD equal to 45, and join AC. 


A 
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Then C will be the fhip’s true place, 
AC her true diftance, and the angle 
CAD the true courfe, To find which, 
trigonometrically fay, As AD the ap- 
‘parent diftance is to DC, the curreni’s 
“motion, fo is the radius to the tangent 
of the true courfe DAC, Confequently 
-the fhip’s true courfe in the prefent cafe 
will be found S,S. E. 2° 37/ eafterly. 
Then for the true diftance AC, it will be 
as the fine of the courfe A: is to the 
departure DC: : radius: to the true 
diftance AC = 106 miles. 

Again, fuppofe a thip fails fouth eat 120 
miles in zo hours, in a current that fets 
welt by north, at the rate of two miles 
an hour; required the fhip’s true courfe 
and diftance failed in that time. To 
folve this geometrically. Having drawn 
the compais, N, E. S, We (p'ate LXIT, 
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fig. 6.) let C reprefent the place the 
fhip failed from, draw the fouth eaft line 
C A, which make equal to 120, then 
will A be the place the fhip caped ai. 
From A draw AB parallel to tie W. 
by N. line, CD, and equal to 40, the 
motion of the current in 20 hours, and 
join CB; then B will be the thip’s true | 
place at the end of twenty hours, CB 
her true diftance, and the angle SC B 
her true courfe. ‘To folve it trigo- 
nometrically. In the triangle A B C are 
given C A 120, AB qo, and the angle 
CAB equal to 34° 45’, the diftance 
between the E. ‘by S. and §, E. lines ; 
whence the angles B and C will be found 
by cafe 4th of oblique trigonometry, thus 
B = 131° 52’, and the angle ACB = 
14° 23°. Hence the true courfe is S. S. E. 
2° 7’ eafterly, ‘Then for the true diftance 
CB, it will be found by cafe 2d of ob- 
lique trigonometry equal to 89,53 miles, 
See the articles TaranGLa, TRIGo- 
NOMETRY, COMPASS, &c. 


CURRIERS, thofe who drtefs and colour 


Jeather after it comes from the tan- yard. 
Perfons in London putting leather to be 
curried to any but freemen of the cur- 
riers company, and fuch curriers not 
currying the leather fufficiently, fhall 
forfeit the wares or the value of them, 
And by 12 George II. cap. xxv. 
Curriers are to curry leather fent to 
them, in fixteen days between Michael-: 
mas and Lady-day, and in eight days 
the reft of the year, or fhall forfeit 51. 
on conviction before a jultice of peace. 


CURRYING, the method of preparing 


leather with oil, tallow, @e. 
The chief bufinefs is to foften and fouple 
cows and calves fkins, which make the 
upper leathers and quarters of fhoes, 
coverings of faddles, coaches, and other 
things which muft keep out water. 
1. Thefe fkins, after coming from the 
tanner's yard, having many flefhy fibres 
on them, the currier foaks them fome 
time in common water. 2. He takes 
them out and ftretches them on a very 
even wooden horfe; then with a paring 
knife, he fcrapes off all the fuperfluous 
ficfh, and puts them in to foak again, 
3. He puts them wet on ahurdile, and 
tramples them with his heels, till they 
begin to grow foft and pliant. 4. He 
foaks them in train oil, which, by its 
unétuous quality, is the beft liquor 
for this purpofe. 5. He fpreads them 
on large tables, and faltens them at the 
ends, There with the help of an in- 
ftrument 
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Rrumient called a pummel, which is a 
thick piece of wood, the under fide 
whereof is full of furrows crofling each 
other, he folds, fqueezes, and moves 
them forwards and backwards feveral 
times:, wnder the teeth of this inftrumenty 
which breaks their too great ftiffnels, 
This. is what is properly called curry- 
ings The order and number of thefe 
operations is varied by different curriers, 
but the material part 1s always the fame. 
6. After the fkins are curried, there 
may be occafion to colour them. ‘The 
colours are black, white, red, yellow, 
green: the other colours are given by 
the fkimners, who differ from curriers in 
this, that they apply their colours on 
the fleth fide; the curriers on the hair 
fide, In order to whiten fkins, they 
are rubbed with lumps of chalk, or 
white lead, and afterwards with pumice- 
ftone. 7, When a {fkin is to be made 
black, ‘after having oiled and dried it, 
he paffes over it a puff dipt in water 
impregnated with iron, and after this 
firft wetting, he gives.it another in a 
water prepared with foot, vinegar, and 
gum arabic. Thefe different dyes gra- 
dually turn the fkin black, and the ope- 
rations are repeated till it be of a fhining 
black. The grain and wrinkles which 
contribute to the fouplenefs of calves and 
cows leather, are made by the reiterated 
folds given to the fkin in every direction, 
and by the care taken to fcrape off all 
hard parts on the coloured fide. 

CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the 
court of chancery, whofe bufinefs it 1s 
to make out original writs. In the 
ftatute 18 Edw, III. they are called 
clerks of courfe, and are twenty-four 
in number, making a corporation of 
themilves. To each of them is allow- 
ed a divifion of certain counties, into 
which they iffue out the original writs 
required by the fubjeét. 

CURSOR, in mathematical infruments, 
is any {mall piece that flides, as the piece 
in an equinostial ring-dial that flides to 
the day of the month; ‘the littl label of 
brafs divided like a line of fines, and flid- 
ing in a groove along the middle of ano- 
ther label, reprefenting the horizon inthe 
analemma; and likewife a brafs point 
{crewed on thebeam-compaffes, which may 
be moved along the beam for the ftriking 
of greater or lefs circles. Sve the articles 
ANALEMMA, Beam Compasses, &c. 

CURTAILING, in farriery, is the dock« 
ing or cutting off a horfe’s tail. 

Vou. I, 
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This practice is no where fo mitch tifed 
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as in England, it being a popular opie 


nion, that the takifg away thetail, makes 


the horfe’s chine or back much ftronger,: 


and more able to fupport a burden. 
CURTATE pisTance, in aftronomy, 
the diftance of a planet from the fon. 


to that poitit where a perpendicular let — 


fall from the 


planet meets with the 
ecliptic, ° 


CURTATION, in aftronomy, is the in- 


terval between a planet’s diftance from 
the fun, and the curtate diftance. 

CURTESY, or Courtesy. See the are 
ticle COURTESY. 

CURTEYN, curtana, in the britifh cuf- 
toms, king Edward the confeffor’s fword, 
borne before the prince at coronations ¢ 
its point is faid to be broken off, as an 
emblem of mercy. 


CURTIN, Curtain, or Courtin, in | 


fortification, is that part of the rampart 


of a place which is betwixt the flanks of | 


two baftions bordered with a parapet five 
feet high, behind which the foldiers ftand 


to fire upon the covered way, and into the © 


moat. As it is the beft defended of any 


part of the rampart, befiegers never carry" 


on their attacks againft the curtin, but | 


againft the faces of the baftions, becaafe 
of their being defended only by one flank. 
Angle of the Curtin, that contained be- 
tween the curtin and the flank. 
Complemeni of the CURTIN, See the article 
COMPLEMENT. 


CURVATOR coccyrcis, in anatomy, a — 


name given by Albinus to a mufcle 
the coccyx, difcovered by himfelf, and 
not defcribed by any other author. 
It arifes with a double head, one from the 
inner and the other from the lower and 
lateral part of the os facrum; and. de- 
{cending, terminates in three extremities; 
He gave the name from its office, which 
is the bending the coccyx. 
CURVATURE ¢fa line, is the peculiar 


manner of its bending or flexure by which 
it becomes a curve of fuch and fuch pee — 


culiar properties. 


Any two arches of curye lines touch each 


other when the fame right line is the tan- 


gent of both at the fame point ; but when 
they are applied upon each other in thies — 
manner, they never perfetly coincidep — 
unlefs they are fimilar arches of equal ~ 
and fimilar figures: and the curvature 
of lines admit of indefinite variety, Be- 
caufe the curvature is uniform in a given 
circle, and may be varied at pleafure in 
them, by enlarging or diminifhing their 
5N el dia- 
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- diameters : the curvature of circles ferves 


for meafuring that of other lines. 

Of all the circles that touch a curve in 
any given point, that is faid to have the 
fame curvature with it, which touches it 
fo clofely, that no circle can be drawn 
through the point of contact between 
them. And this circle is called the cir- 
cle of curvature ; its center, the center of 
curvature ; and its femidiameter, the ray 
of curvature belonging to the point of 
contact. As in all figures, reétilinear 
ones excepted, the pofition of the tangent 
is continually varying ; fo the curvature 
is continually varying in all curvilinear 
figures, the circle only excepted. As the 
curve is feparated from its tangent by its 
curvature, fo it is feparated from the cir- 
cle of curvature in confequence of the 
increafe or decreafe of its Curvature: 
and as its curvature is greater or lefs, 
according as it is more or lefs infleéted 
from the tangent, fo the variation of cur- 
vature is greater or lefs, according as 
it is more or lefs feparated from the cir- 


ele of curvature. 


Whien any two curve lines touch each 
other in fuch a manner that no circle can 
pals between them, they muft have ‘the 
fame curvature ; forthe circle that touches 
the one fo clofely that no circle can pafs 
between them, muft touch the other in 
the fame manner. And it can be made 
appear, that circles may touch curve lines 
in this manner ; that there may be inde- 
finite degrees of more or lef$ intimate 
eontacét between the curve and the circle 
of curvature ; and that a conic feétion 
may be defcribed that fhall have the fame 
eurvature with a given line at a given 
point, and the fame variation of a cur- 
vature, or a contact of the fame kind 
with the circle of curvature. The rays 
of curvature of fimilar arches, in fimilar 
figures, are in the fame ratio as any ho- 
mologous lines of thefe figures, and the 
variation of curvature isthe fame, See 
the article CURVE. 


CURVE, in geometry, a line which run- 


ning on continually in all direétions, 
may be cut by one right line in more 


_ points than one, 


Curves are divided into algebraical or 
geometrical and tranfcendental. 
Geometrical or algebraical curves are 
thofe whofe ordinates and abfciffes being 
right lines, the nature thereof can be 
expreffed by a finite equation having thofe 
ordinates and abfciffes in it. 
Tranfeendental cusye, is fuch as when 
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expreffed by an equation, one of the terms 
thereof is a variable quantity, See the 
article TRANSCENDENTAL. 

Geometrical lines or curves are divided 
into orders, according to the number of 
dimenfions of the equation expreffing the 
relation between the ordinates and ab- 
{ciffes, or according to the number of 
points, by which they may be cut by a 
right line. So that a line of the firft or- 
der, will be only a right line expreffed 
by the equation y 4+-ax +60. Aline 
of the fecond or quadratic order, will be 
the conic fections and circle whofe moft 
general equationis y?+ gx+h x p +cx? 
+dx+ezo. A line of the third or- 
der, is that whofe equation has tliree di- 
meniions, or may be cut by a right line 
in three points, whofe moft general equa- 
tion is_y3 taxtbxytexr*+dxte 
xX y+fx3 +o xt>4+hx ko. Aline 
of the fourth order, is that whofe equa- 
tion has four dimenfions, or which may 
be cut in four points by a right line, 
whofe moft general equation is y+ + 
axth x yea tdxpexy + fap 
Sx + hx tkhxyt let mx + nx *+px 
+q—o. And fo on. 

And a curve of the firft kind (for a right 
line is not to be reckoned among curves) 
is the fanre with a line of the fecond or 
der; and a curve of the fecond order, 
the fame asa hine of the third; and a 
line of an infinite order, is that which a 
right line can cut in an infinite numbers 
of points, fuch as a fpiral, quadratrix, 
eycloid, the figures of the fines, tangents, 
fecants, and every line which is gene~ 
rated by the infinite revolutions of a cir- 
cle or wheel. 

For the various curves of the firft order 
and their properties, fee the articles 
CONIC-SECTIONS, PARABOLA, Hy- 
PERBOLA, ELLIPSIS, &e. 

As to the curves of the fecond order, Sir 
ifaac Newton obferves they have parts 
and properties fimilar to thofe of the firft : 
thus as the conic-fe€tions have diameters 
and axes, the lines cut by thefe are called 
ordinates, and the interfegtion of the 
curve and diameter, the vertex; fo in 
curves of the fecond order, any two pa- 
rallel lines being drawn fo as to meet the 
curve in three points, a right line cutting 
thefe parallels fo as that the fam of the 
two parts between the fecant and the 
curve on one fide, is equal to the third 
part terminated by the curve on the other 


fide, will cut in the fame manner all 
other 
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otherr right lines parallel to thefe, and 
meett the curve in three parts, fo as that 
the ‘fum of the two parts on one fide 
will be ftill equal to the third part on the 
otherr fide. 

Thetfe three parts, therefore, thus equal, 
may be called ordinates or applicates : the 
fecamt may be ftiled the diameter ; the 
interrfe&tion of the diameter and the curve, 
the wertex; and the point of concourfe 
of amy two diameters, the center. And 
if thte diameter be normal to the ordi- 
natess, it may be called axis; and that 
poimt where all the diameters terminate, 
the ggeneral center. Again, as an hyper- 
bolaa of the firft order has two aflymp- 
totess ; that of the fecond, three; that of 
the tthird, four, &c. and as the parts of 
any’ right line lying between the conic 
hypserbola and its two affymptotes are 
everry where equal, fo in the hyperbola 
of tthe fecond order, if any'right line be 
drawn cutting both the curve and its 
threze affymptotes in three points, the fum 
of tihe two parts of that right line being 
draywn the fame way from any two al- 
fyrmptotes to two points of the curve, 
willl be equal to a third part drawn a 
conmitrary way from the third affymptote 
to a third point of the curve. Again, 
as ‘in conic-fe€tions not parabolical, the 
{quiare of the ordinate, that is the re&- 
angzle under the ordinates drawn to con- 
trarry fides of the diameter, is to the rect- 
angzle of the parts of the diameter which 
are: terminated at the vertices of the ellip- 
fis or hyperbola, as the latus re&tum is 
to the latus tranfverfum ; {0 in non- 
parrabolic curves of the fecond order, a 
Pparrallelopiped under the three ordinates 
is {to a parallelopiped under the parts 
of the diameter, terminated at the ordi- 
Mattes, and the three vertices of the 
figture, in a certain given ratio: in which 
Fattio, if you take three righf lines fitu - 
ateed at the three parts of the diameter 


bettween the vertices of the figure, one, 


anifwering to another, then thefe three 
rigzht lines may be called the latera reéta 
of ithe figure,and the parts of the diameter 
bettween the vertices, the latera tran{verfa. 
Amd as in the conic parabola, having to 
onie and the fame diameter but one only 
vertex, the rectangle under the ordinates 
1S ‘equal to that under the part of the di- 
ameter cut off between the ordinates and 
thee vertex, and the Jatus retum; fo in 
curves of the fecond order, which have 
but two vertices to the fume diameter, the 
pairallelopiped wider three crdinates, is 
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equal to the parallelopiped under the two 
parts of the diameter, cut off between the 
ordinates and thofe two vertices and a 
given right line, which therefore may be 
called the latus rectum. Moreover, as 
in the conic-feétions, when two parallels 


_terminated on each fide of the curve, are: 


cut by two other parallels terminated on 
each by the curve, the firft by the third, 
and the fecond by the fourth; as here 
the rectangle under the parts of the firft, 
is to the reétangle under the parts of the 
third ; as the reétangle under the parts of 
the fecond, is to that under the parts of 
the fourth ; fo when four fuch right lines 
occur in a curve of the fecond kind, each 
in three points, then fhall the parallelo- 
piped under the parts of the firft right 
line, be to that under the parts of the 
third; as the parallelopiped under the 
parts of the fecond line, to that under 
the parts of the fourth. Liaflly, the legs 
of curves, both of the firft, fecond, and 
higher kinds, are either of the parabolic _ 
or hyperbolic kind: an hyperbolic leg 
being that which approaches infinitely to- 
wards fome affymptote; a parabolic, 
that which has no affymptote, Thefe 
legs are beft diftinguifhed by their tan- 
gents; for if the point of conta&t go off 
to an infinite diftance, the tangent of the 
hyperbolic leg will coincide with the af- 
fymptote; and that of the parabolic leg 
recede infinitely and vanifh, The af- 
fymptote, therefore, of any leg, is found 
by feeking the tangent of that leg to a 
point infinitely diftant; and the bearing 
of an infinite leg, is found by feeking 
the pofition of a right line parallel tothe ~ 
tangent, when the point of conta& is in- ~ 
finitely remote: for this line tends the. 
fame way towards which the infinite leg | 
is direSted. For the other properties of 
curves of the fecond order, we refer the 
reader to Mr, Maclaurin’s treatife de li- 
nearum geometricarum proprietatibus - 
generalibus. 
Sir Ifaac Newton reduces all curves of 
the fecond order to the four following 
particular equations, ftill expreffing them 
all. In the firft, the relation between 
the ordinate and the abfciffe, making the 
abfciffe x and the ordinate y, affumes this 
form xy* +ey max) + bx*4cx4d. In 
the fecond cafe, the equation takes this 
form xy ax? +hx?4+¢x+d, Inthe 
third cafe, the equation is y*? = ax? + 
bx? 4ex4d. And in the fourth cafe, 
the equation is of this form y = a4 x3 + 
bx > +ex+td. Under thele foug cafes, . 
5Nz the 
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the fame author enumerates feventy-two 
different forms of curves, to which he 
gives different names, as ambigenal, cuf- 
pidated, nodated, &c. See AMBIGENAL, 
CUSPIDATED, NoODATED. 
Of thefe feventy two curves, nine are re- 
dundant hyperbolas without diameters, 
having three aflymptotes including a tri- 
angle; twelve are redundant hyperbolas 
with only one diameter ; two are redun- 
dant hyperbolas with three diameters 5 
nine are redundant byperbolas with three 
affymptotes, converging to a common 
point; fix are deficlent hyperbolas hav- 
ing no diameters; feven are defective 
hyperbolas having a diameter; feven are 
parabolic hyperbolas having no diameter; 
four are parabolic hyperbolas which have 
a diameter ; four are hyperboliiims of the 
hyperbola ; three are hyperbolifms of the 
ellipfe ; two are hyperbolifms of the pa- 
rabola; one atrident; five are diverg- 
ing parabolas; and one a cubical para- 
bola. 
Befides thefe, Mr. Stirling found out 
four more fpecies of redundant hyper- 
bolas, and Mr. Stone two more of the 
deficient hyperbolas, 


Genefis of Curves of the fecond order by 


Joadows, If (fays Sir Ilaac Newton) 
upon an infinite plane illuminated from 
a lucid point, the fhadows of figures be 
projected, the thadows of the conic fec- 
tions will be always conic fetions ; thofe 
of the curves of the fecond kind, will be 
always curves of the fecond kind; thofe 
of the curves of the third kind, will be 
always curves of the third kind, and fo 
On in infinitum, Andasa circle by pro- 


_ Jecting its fhadow generates all the conic 
e€tions, fo the five diverging parabolas 


by their fhadows, will generate and ex- 
hibit all the reft of the curves of the 
fecond kind: and fo fome of the moft 
fimple curves of the other kinds may be 
found which wil! form by their fhadows 


- uponaplane, projected from a lucid point, 


all the reft of the curves of that fame kind. 


Curves of the fecond order haying double 
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points. As curves of the fecond order — 
may be cut by a right line in three points; 
and as two of thele points are fometimes ~ 
coincident, thefe coincident interfetions, 
whether at a finite or an infinite diftance, 
are catled the double point. And fuch 
curves as have this double point, may be 
defcribed by the following theorems, 
x. If two angles PAD, PBD (plate 
LXII. fig. 7.) whofe magnitude is given, 
revolve round the poles A and B given 
alfo in pofition, and their legs A P, BP 
with their point of concourfe P pafs over 
another right line: the other two legs 
AD, BD with their point of concourfe 
D, will defcribe a conic fe@ion pafling 
through the poles A, B, except where 
that line happens to pafs through either 
of the poles A or B, or when the angles 
BAD, ABD vanihh together, in which 
cafes the point will de(cribe a right line. 
a. If the legs AP, BP by their point 
of cancourfe P defcribe a conic feétion 
paffing through one of the poles A; the 
other two AD, BD, with their point of 
concourfe D, will defcribe a curve of the 
fecond kind pafling through the other 
pole B, and having a double point in the 
firft pole A, unleis the angles BAD, 
ABD vanith together ; in which cafe the 
point D will defcribe another conic fec- 
tion paffing through the pole A. 3. But 
if the conic feGtion, defcribed by the pomt 
P, pa(s through neither of the poles A, B, 
the point D will defcribe a curve of the 
fecond or third kind, having a double 
point: which double point will be found 
in the concourfe of the defcribing legs 
AD, BD, when the two angles BAP, 
ABP vanith together. And the curve 
defcribed will be of the fecond kind 
when the angles BAD, ABD vanith 
together ; otherwife it will be of the third 
kind, having two other double points in 
the poles Aand B. See Mr. Maclau- 
rin’s Organica Geometria. 
The general equation of all curves of the 
third kind, may be reduced to the follow- 
ing ten particular equations, 
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As if is a difficult matter to underftand 
the nature, properties, and numbers of 
the cwrves of the fecond and third kinds, 
how much more fo mutt it be to attain to 
a glimpfe of that infinite number and 
variety exprefled by the equations of the 
fucceeding higher dimenfions, not to men- 
tion the infinite number of curves which 
do not lie in the fame plane. Thofe 
who lhave a mind to fee how far this doc- 
trine has been advanced, with regard to 
the curves of the higher kinds, may con- 
fult Mir. Maclaurin’s treatife above-men- 
tioned, and Mr. Brackonridge’s Exerci- 
tatio Geometrica de Curvarum defcrip- 
tione. 
The ufe of thefe curves in geometry, is 
to folve problems by their interfeétions, 
and to conftruét equations, See the ar- 
ticle CONSTRUCTION. 

Cauftic Curve. See Caustic. 

Diacauftic Curve. See DiacausTIc. 

Exponemtial Curve, that defined by an 
equation wherein is an exponential quan- 


tity, as xa”, @e. 

Family of Curves, according to Wolfius, 
is a congeries of feveral curves of differ- 
ent kinds, all defined by the fame equa- 
tion of an indeterminate degree ; but dif- 
ferently, according to the diverfity of their 
kinds. For example : let the equation of 


: P t—1 mm 
an indeterminate degree be a” "xy 


If m—=2, ax will be equal to y*. If 
m—=3, then will a*x=y3. If m=q, 
then will a3 x=y*, @c, all which curves 
are faid to be of the fame family, The 
equations, however, by which the fami- 
lies of curves are defined, muft not be 
confounded with tranfcendental ones ; 
tho’ with regard to the whole family 
they be of an indeterminate degree, yet 
with refpec&t to each feveral curve of the 
family, they are determinate ; whereas 
tranfcendental equations are of an inde- 
finite degree with refpect to the fame 
curve, 
Inflection of aCurve. See INFLECTION. 
Quadrature of a Curve, the afligning a 
{quare equal to a curvilinear fpace. See 
the article QUADRATURE. 
Logarithmic CURVE. See LOGARITHMIC, 
Mechanical Curve. See MECHANICAL, 
Regular Curve. See REGULAR. 
ReGtification of a Curve, the finding a 
_ right line equal to a curve, for the praxis 
of which fee RECTIFICATION, @c. 
_Chara&eriftic triangle of aCuRVE, See the 
~ article CHARACTERISTIC. 
The genefis and properties of particular 
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curves, as the conchoid, cycloid, &@c. fee 


cus. 


under their proper heads, Concuoip, 
CyrcLoip, &c. , 


CURVET, or Corvet, in the manege, an - __ 


air in which the horfe’s legs are railed 
higher than in the demi-volt; being a 
kind of leap up, and a little forwards, 
wherein the horfe raifes both his fore-legs 
at once, equally advanced, (when he is 
going ftraight forward and not in a cir- 
cle) and as his fore-legs are falling, he 
immediately raifes his hind-legs, equally 
advanced, and not one before the other : 
fo that ail his four legs are in the air at 
once;, and as he fets them down, he 
marks but twice with them. 


CURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a fpe- — 


cies of loxia, with thetwo chaps bent and 
crofling each other; whence its englifh 
name crofs-beak, See Loxia. 
CurviRosTRa, in natural hiftory, aname 
given to thofe foffile cockles which have 


their beak ftanding not in the middle of 


the thell, but inclining to one or the other 
fide. , 

CURULE cuarre, in roman antiquity, a 

chair adorned with ivory, wherein the 
great magiftrates of Rome had a right to 
fit, and be carried. ; 
‘The curule magiltrates were the ediles, 
the przetors, cenfors, and confuls, This 
chair was fitted in a kind of chariot, 
whence it had its name. ‘The fenators 
who had borne the offices of ediles, prae- 
tors, &c. were carried to the fenate-houfe 
in this chair, as were alfo thofe who tri- 
umphed, and fuch as went to adminifter 
juftice, @c, See JEDILE, &e. 

CURULE STATUE. See the article STa- 
TUE. 

CUSCO, the capital city of Peru, during 
the reigns of the incas: it is ftill a fine 
city, and the fee of a bifhop, and ftands 
about 350 miles eaft of Lima, in 70° welt 
long. and 13° fouth lat. 

CUSCUTA, popper, in bofany, a genus 

of the tetrandria-digynia clafs of plants, 
whofe corolla confifts of a fingle, ovated 
petal, a little longer than the cup, divid- 
ed into four obtule fegments at the mouths 
the pericarpium is flefhy, roundifh, and 
bilocular, opening horizontally : the feeds 
aretwo. See plate LXIV. fig. 4. 
The antients recommended it as a purge ; 
however, we efteem it more as an atte- 
nuant and aperient in obftructions of the 
vifcera, in jaundices, dropfies, and other: 
chronic difeafes, 


CUSHION, a foft handfome pillow for 


perfons te fit or lean upen, 
CUSP 2 


: 
Po ae 


CUS... Pbeo] cus 


CUSP, in aftronomy, aterm ufed to ex- 
prefs the points or horns of the moon, or 
other luminary. 

CUSPIDATED pPLantTs, in botany, are 
fuch plants whofe leaves are pointed like 
a fpear. 

CUSPIDATED HYPERBOLA, that whofe 
points concur in the angle of contact, 
and there terminate. See HYPERBOLA. 

CUSTODE apMITTENDO, andCusToDE 
AMOVENDO, are writs for the admitting 
or removing of guardians. See the article 
GUARDIAN, 

CUSTOM, a very comprehenfive term, 
denoting the manners, ceremonies, and 
fafhions of a people, which having turn- 
ed into a habit, and paffed into ule, 
obtains the force of laws ; in which fenfe 
it implies fuch ufages, as, though vo- 
luntary at firft, are yet, by praétice, be- 
come neceffary. 

Cuftom is hence, both by lawyers and 
civilians, defined lex non /cripta, a law, 
or right, not written, eftablifhed by long 
ufage, and the confent of our ancettors: 
in which fenfe it ftands oppofed to the /ex 
Scripta, or the written law. 

Ass no law can bind people without their 
confent, fo, wherever that is had, anda 
certain rule fed as a law, fuch rule gives 
it the force of a law; and if it be univer- 
fal, then it is common law: but if re- 
{trained to this or that particular piace, 
it is cuitom. 

Cuftom had its beginning, and received 
the fan&lion of the law, thus: when a 
reafonable aét, once done, was found to 
be beneficial to the people, then they had 
frequent recourfe to it; and by repeti- 
tions thereof, it became-a cuftom, which 
being continued ultra tritavum, time out 
of mind, without any interruption, it ob- 
tained the power of a law, and binds the 
places, perfons, and things concerned 
therein. 

All cuftoms ought to have a reafonable 
commencement, be certain, not ambigu - 
ous, have uninterrupted continuance, and 
not be againft the king’s prerogative ; 
thefe are incidents infeparable: yet a 
cuftom is not unreafonable for being in- 
jurious to ‘private perfons and interetts, 
fo as it tends to the general advantage of 
the people: but if any cuftom be con- 
trary to the public good, or if it injures 
a multitude, and benefits only fome cer- 
tain perfons, fuch a eultom is repugnant 
to the laws of reafon, and con{equently 
void, Cultom mutt always be alledged 
in many perlons ; and {9 i: may be cla:m- 


ed by copyholders, or the inhabitants of 


vw 


a place, as within fuch a county, hundred, 


city, borough, manor, parifh, @c, but 


regularly they fhall not alledge a cuftom 


againft a ftatute: nor may cuftom- be — 


pleaded againft cuftom ; though aéts of 
parliament do not always take away the 
force of cuftoms. The general cultoms 


ufed throughout England, being thecom- ~ 


mon law, are to be determined by the 
judges, who can over-rule a cuftom that 
is againft natural reafon, @c. but parti- 
cular cuftoms are determinable by jury. 
See the article PRESCRIPTION. 


Custom of London, It is a cuftom of — 


London, that where a perfon is educated 


in one trade, he may fet up another; that 


where a woman ufes a trade, without 
her hufband, the is chargeable alone, as 
a feme fole merchant, and if condemned, 
fhall be pet in prifon till the pays the 
debt; likewife the bail for her are liable, 
if the abfent herfelf, and the hufband, in 
thefe cafes, fhall not be charged. If a 
debtor be a fugitive, by the cuftom of 
London, he may be arrefted before the 
day, in order to find better fecurity, @e. 
Thefe are cuftoms of this city, different 
from thofe of other places. 


Custom of merchants. Yf a merchant 
gives a character of a ftranger to one © 


who fells him goods, he may be obliged 
to fatisfy the debt of the ftranger for the 
goods fold, by the cuftom of merchants. 
And when two perfons are found in ar- 
rears, upon an account grounded on the 
cuftom of merchants, either of them may 
be charged to pay the whole fum due, 
&e. 


Customs, incommerce, the tribute or toll, 


paid by merchants to the king, for goods 
exported or imported: they are otherwife 
called duties, See Duty. 
Cuftoins are faid to be due to theking of 
common right: firft, becaule the fubjeét 
has leave to depart the kingdom, and to 
export the commodities thereof: fecond- 
ly, becaufe of the intereft that the kin 
has in the fea; that he is guardian of, 
and maintains all the ports, where the 
commodities are exported or imported : 
and, Jaftly, becaufe the king protects 
merchants from enemies and _ pirates. 
Befides the king’s title to cuftoms by 
common right, certain tonnage and 
poundage duties are, by act of parlia- 
ment, granted him on wines, and all 
merchandize, goods, &c. The word cufs 
toms comprehends magna & antiqua cuf- 
tuma, payab = cu lof our own native 
come 
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commodities, as wool, leather, @c, and 
parva cufluma, are cuftoms payable by 
merchants, ftrangers, and denizens: thefe 
began im the reign of king Edward I, 
when the parliament granted him 3d. in 
the pound for all merchandizes exported 
and imported. 
Anno 6 Edward III. it was ena&ed, 
that mo mew cuftoms could be levied, nor 
old ones increafed, but by authority of 
parliamemt, But though the king can- 
not lay new duties on merchandizes, 
without*confent of parliament, yet, by 
his prerogative, he may reftrain mer- 
chants from trading, without his royal 
licence. 
In cafe goodsand merchandife are brought 
by a merchant to a port or haven, and 
there part of the goods are fold, but 
never landed, they muft neverthelefs pay 
the cultoms. Ships outward bound, and 
coming firom beyond fea, having goods 
or merchandife on board, are to be en- 
tered at the cuftom-houfe, and the cuftoms 
paid, or agreed for, under penalties and 
forfeiture of the goods: one moiety to 
the king, the other to the feizor, &c. 
12 Ch. II, cap. 4. And by other ftatutes, 
fince made, foreign goods, taken in at 
fea by any other coatting veffel, Ge. and 
run goods concealed, fhall be forfeited, 
and treble value: and to prevent clan- 
deftine renning of goods, if any foreign 
brandy, &c, is imported in veffels under 
forty tuns, the importers fhall forfeit the 
veflel and brandy, 8 and 11 Geo. I. 
Where three perions are affembled, and 
armed with fire-arms, &c. to be affitting 
in running goods, they fhall be adjudged 
guilty of felony. Al‘otwo or more in 
company, found paffing within five miles 
of the fea-coaft, with any horfes, carts, 
&c, whereon are pat above fix pounds 
of tea, or five gallons of brandy, or other 
foreign goods, of 301, value, landed 
without entry, and not having permits, 
who fhal] carry any offenfive weapons, 
&c, or affault any officer of the cuftoms, 
fhall be deemed runners of goods, be 
treated as felons, and the goods f{eized 
and forfeited. If any perfon offers any 
tea, brandy, &c. to fale, without a per- 
mit, the perfons to whom offeted may {eize 
and carry it to the next warehoufe be- 
longing to the cuftoms or excife, and 
fhall be entitled to a third part of the 
produce on condemnation, &c, 9 Geo. II, 
Cap. 35> 
The cuftoms of goods exported aod im- 
ported threughout England, are faid to 
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amount yearly to 1,300,0001; whereof 
thofe of the port of London make one 
third part, fome fay, two thirds. The 
cuftoms of England are very numerots, 
and very high; the principal are the du- 
ties of tonnage and poundage. See the 
articles TONNAGE and PouNDAGE. 

CusTOM-HOUSE, an office eftablifhed by 
the king’s authority in maritime cities, 
or port towns, for the receipt and ma- 
nagement of the cuftoms and duties of 
importation and exportation, impofed on 
merchandifes, and regulated by books 
of rates, 
There are feveral cuftom-houfes in the 
feveral. ports of England, but the moft 
confiderable is that of London. It is 
under the direétion of commiffioners, 
appointed by patent, who have the charge 
and management of all the cuftoms in 
alt the ports of England.~ Other offi- 
cers are a fecretary, folicitor, receiver- 
general, comptroller-general, furveyor- 
general, @c. al! holding their places by 
patents, with other inferior officers, ap- 
pointed by warrant from the board of 
the treafury. 


CuUSTOM-OFFICERS fhall not have an 


fhips of their own, nor may they ufe’ 
merchandife, fa€torage, nor keep a tavern, 
&c. They are prohibited to trade im 
brandy, coffee, &c. or any excileable 
liquor, on pain of sol. For taking a 
bribe they fhall forfeit roo], and 5001}, 
for making collufive feizures, &c. 

Every merchant, making an entry of 
goods, either inwards or outwards, fthalt 
be difpatched in fuch order as he com- 
eth ; and if any officer, or his clerk, fhall, 


for favour or reward, put any merchant. 
or his fervant, duly attending to make | 


entries, by his turn, to draw any reward 
or gratuity from him, befides what is 
limited in the aét of tonnage and pound~ 
age, &c. he thall be ftri@ly admonifhed 
to his duty; or, if found faulty, he fhall 
be difcharged, and not permitted to fit 
any more in the cuftom-houle, 


officers who fit above in the cuftom-. 


houfe of London, fhall attend their feve- 
ral places, from nine to twelve in the 
forenoon; and one officer, or clerk, fhall 
attend with the book, in the afternoon, 
during fuch time as the officers are ap- 
pointed to wait at the water-fide. 


CUSTOMARY TENANTS, in Jaw, fuch 


t nants as hold by the cuftom of the ma- 
nor, as thew special evidence. Thefe 
were antiently bond-men, or fuch as hel 
tenura bokdagi, 


CUSTOS > 


e.0 


~ CUST‘OS BREvivuM, the principal clerk be- 
longing to the court of common pleas, 
‘whofe bufinefs it is to receive and keep all 
the writs made returnable in that court, 
filing every return by itfelf; and, at the 
end of each term, to receive of the pro- 
thonotaries all the records of the nifi pri- 
us, called the pofleas. 

The pofteas are firft brought in by the 
clerks of aflize of every circuit to that 
prothonotary who entered the iffue in 
the caufes, in order to enter judgment ; 
and after. the prothonotary has entered 
the verdict and judgment thereupon into 
the rolls of the court, he delivers them 
ever to the cuftos brevium, who binds 
them intoa bundle. The cuftos brevi- 
um makes likewife entries of writs of co- 
venant, and the concord upon every fine: 
by him alfo are made out exemplifications 
and copies of all writs and records in his 
office, and of all fines levied, which be- 
ing engrofled, are divided between him 
and the chirographer, which laft keeps 
the writ of covenant and the note; and 
the former the concord and foot of the 
fine. The cuftos brevium is made by the 
king's letters patent. 

CusTos ROTULORUM, an officer who has 
the cuftody of the rolls and records of the 
feffions of peace, and alfo of the com- 
miffion of the peace itfelf, 

He ufually is fome perfon of quality, 
and always a juftice of the peace, of the 
quorum, in the county where he is ap- 
pointed. This ofhicer'is made by writ- 
ing under the King’s fign manual, be- 
ing the Jord chancellor’s warrant to put 
him in commiffion. He may execute 
his office by a-deputy, and. is empower- 
ed to appoint the clerk of the peace, but 
he mzy not fell the place on divers pe- 
nalties. 

CUTICLE,  cuticula, in anatomy, a thin 
membrane, clofely lying upon the fkin, 
orcutis, of which it feems a part, and 
to which it adheres very firmly, being af- 
fitted by the intervention of the corpus 
reticulare. See the article RETICULARE 
CORPUS. 

‘The cuticula, in living fubje&ts, feparates 
from the fkin in burns, and by means of 

_ blifters: the colour of it, in Europeans, 

’ js white, but black in many other na- 
tions. As to its ftruéture and fubftance, 
it is compofed of a multitude of very mi- 
nute lamellae, wherein are very numer- 
ous foraminula: the thicknefs of it is 
different in different parts of the body, 
but greatelt in the foles of the feet, and 
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in the palms of the, hands, The regene- 
ration of the cuticle in living fubjects is 
eafy. All anatomifts have failed in their 
attempts to find blood-veffels in the cu- 
ticle ; the abfence of which is the reafon 
that it is without fenfation. Its ufeis to 
defend the cutis from injury, from coming 
to contaét with every thing, from dry- - 
nefs, and from pain, and finally to affift 
and at the fame time to moderate the 
fenfe of feeling. See the next article. 


CUTIS, the skin, in anatomy, a robut 


membrane, ,as thick as a piece of ftrong 
leather, extended over the whole furface 
of the body. 
In this we are to confider the conneétion 
which is double, its upper furface adher- 
ing to the corpus reticulare and the cu- 
ticle, and its under furface to the fat. 
In fome places this conneétion is but lax; 
in others it is very firm. ‘The thicknefs 
of the cutis is very different in feveral 
parts of the body, and as different in the 
{kins of different animals, as appears from 
the leather made from it, for common 
purpofes. It has a multitude.of fulci, or 
lines, which are common to it with the ~ 
cuticle. It has foramina of two kinds 
in it; the larger, fuch as thofe of the 
mouth, nofe, ears, and the like, tho’ in 
effeét the cutis may rather be faid to be 
reflected, than perforated, in thofe parts ; 
and the fmaller, called pores: and thefe 
again are of different fizes, fome larger, 
fome fmaller, and ferve to give paflage to 
the hairs, to the tran{piration, and to the 
fweat. The pores are very large in the 
nofe, where the naked eye may fee them. 
As to the fubftance and ftruéture of the 
cutis, itis compofed of a multitude of 
tendinous fibres, fingle, tenacious, and 
interwoven in a furprifing manner; ofa 
vaft number of blood veffels, and of a 
great number of nerves, which conftitute 
the pyramidal papilla, and raife them~ 
felves through the pores of the corpus 
reticulare: thefe, when the cuticle is 
taken off, are very eafily diftinguifhable 
in the palms of the hands and under the 
foles of the feet, and alfo at the ends of 
the ‘fingers, where they conftitute the 
primary organs of feeling, There are. 
alfo the cutaneous miliary glands, ferv- 
ing for the excretion of the matters of 
perfpiration. Finally may be remarked 
the folliculi, or the receptacula cutanea, 
fuppofed, by Heifter, to be the fame as 
are defcribed by other anatomifts under 
the name of febaceous glands. 
The ufes of the fkin are numerous: i 
o 
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‘To furround, cover, and defend the parts 
that lie umderneath it. 2. Tobe the or- 
gan of fecling, 3. To be an univerfal 
emunétory to the body, cleanfing the 
blood of its redundancies, by the means 
of fweat and perfpiration: while thefe, at 
the (ame itime, ferve to prevent the aridi- 
ty or drimefs of the cutis itlelf, 

CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the 
exchequer, whofe bufinets is to provide 
wood for the-tallies, to cut or notch the 
fum paid upon them ; and then to caft 
them into court, to be written upon. See 
the article TaLLy. - 

CUTTING, in coinage, the taking the 
planchets: out of the laminz, when they 
are reducied.to the thicknels of the fpecies 
to be coimed. See COINING, 

CUTTING, in heraldry, is ufed for the di- 
viding, a fhield into two equal parts, 
from right to left, parallel to the horizon, 
or im the feffe-way. It is alfo applied to 
the honourable ordinaries, and. even to 
animals, when they are divided fo-as that 
one part is métal, the other colour: an 
ordimary is faid to be cut, when it does not 
come to the full extremity of the fhield. 

CuTTinG, or INTERFERING, in the ma- 
nege:, is when the feet of a horfe interfere, 
or when, with the fhoe of one hoof he 
beats off the fkin from the paftern- 
joint of another foot. This is occafioned 
by lad thoeing, wearinefs, weaknels, or 
not knowing how to go, whereby the feet 
entangle; 

CuTTING, in -painting, the laying one 
ftromg lively colour over another, with- 
out any fhade or foftening. The cutting 
of colours hath always a difagreeable ef- 
feet. 

CUTTING, in furgery, the operation of ex- 
trating the ltone out of the human body 
by fection, See the articles Srone and 
LirHoromy,. P 

CuTTiNG ix wood, a particular kind of 
fculpture, or engraving, denominated 
from the matter whereon it is employed. 
See the article Woop. 

CurTTings, or SLIPS, in» gardening, the 
bramches or fprigs of trees, or plants, 
cut or flipped off, to fet again, which is 
dome in any moift fine earth, The beft 
tinve for this operation is from the middle 
of Auguft to the middle of April ; but 
when it is done, the fap ought not to be 
tom much in the top, left it die or decay 
before that part in the earth has root 
enough to fupport the top; neither mutt 
it be very dry or fcanty, for the fap in 
the branches affifts it to ftrike roots: if 
dome in the fpring, let them’ not fail of 
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water in the fummer. Inproviding them, 
fuch branches as have burs, knobs, or 
joints, are to be cut off, two or three 
inches beneath the burs, &c. and the- 
leaves are to be tripped off fo far as they 


are placed in the earth, leaving no fide- ' 


branch: fmall top {prigs, of two or three 
years growth, are the belt for this opera- 
tion. 


CUTTLE-FISH, the englifh name of the 


fepia of ichthyologifts, called by fome the 
ink-fith. See the article Seria, 


CUVETTE, or Cunerrs. See theare 


ticle CUNETTE, 


CUYO, a divifion of Chili, in South Ames 


rica. 


CYANELLA, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria monogynia clafs of plants, 
without any calyx; the corolla confifts 
of fix oblong, concave patent petals, co- 
hering at the ungues ; the fruit is a roune 
difh trifulcated capfule, confifting of three 
valves, and: containing three cells: the 
feeds are numerous and oblong. 


CY ANUS, the BLUE-BOTTLE, in botany, 


makes a diftinét genus of plants, accord - 
ing to Tournefort, but is comprehended 
by Linnzus among the centaurea, See 
the article CENTAUREA. 

This plant is an alexipharmic and uterine, 
It is faid to be of ufe alfo in tke king’s 
evil, in palpitations of the heart; anda 
water diltilled from it is of {ervice in ine 
flammations of the eyes, &c. 


CYATHUS, inroman antiquity, a liquid 


mealure, containing four ligulas, or = 
a pint englith wine-meafure, being 0.469% 
folid inches. See MEASURE, 


CYCAS, in botany, the name of a plant the 


characters of which are intirely snknown, 


CYCLAMEN, sow-BREaD, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria~-monogyniaclafs 
of plants, the corolla of which confifts of 


-a fingle petal; the tube is fubglobofe, 


double the fize of the cup; yet (mall and 

nutant ; the limb is large, and turns up® 

wards, and is divided into five ovator. 

lanceolate fegments; the fruit is a roun- 

difh berry, opening in five or fix places at 

the top, and containing only one cell ; the 

feeds are numerous, roundifh, and angu- 

lar. See plate LXV. fig. 2. % 
The root is a powerful aperient and ab- 
ftergent, is of ufe in obftruétions of the 
menies, and in expelling a dead foetus: 
but it is to be uféd with great caution. 


CYCLE, «2G, in chronology, acertain 


period or feriesof years, which regularly 
proceed from the firft to the laft, and 
then return again to the firft, and circtt- 
late perpetually, See the article PeRiop, 
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‘The moft confiderable cycles are thof of 
the fun, of the moon, and of the roman 
indigtion. 

The CYCLE of the fun confilts of twenty- 
eight years, which contain all the poflible 
combinations of the dominical letters, 
in refpeét to theie fucceffive order, as 
pointing out the common years and leap- 
years; fo that, after the expiration of the 
cycle, the days of the month return in 
the fame order to the fame days of the 
week, throughout the next cycle; ex- 
cept that upon every centefimal year, 
which is not a leap-year, the letters mutt 

~ always be removed one place forward, to 
make them anfwer to the years of the 
cycle ; for inftance, if the year 1800 were 
a leap-year, as every centelimal year is 
in the julian account, the dominical let- 
ters would be E D, and C would be the 
dominical letter of the next year: but as 
it is a common year in the gregorian ac- 
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count, Dis the dominical letter of 1$07, 
which anfwers to the eighteenth of the cy- 
cle, Cto the nineteenth, @c. until the 
next centefimal year. See DomINicaL 
LETTER, 

To find the year of this cycle for any 
year of the chriftian wzra, add 9 to the 
current year of Chrift, becaufe the cycle 
commenced nine years before the chriftian 
zra, and divide the fum-by 28, the quo- 
tient will fhew the number of cycles 
which have revolved fince the beginning 
of that in which the chriftian era com- 
menced: and the remainder, if any, 
fhews the current year of the cycle: 
but if there be no remainder, it fhews 
that it is the laft, or twenty-eighth year of 
the cycle. 

‘The dominical letter of each year in this 
cycle, until the year 1800, appears by the 
following table. ; 


tDCls FE) 9 AGi13 C Birz EDis1 GF\25 BA 
2 Bi6 Dito  Fhry Alia Claz.. Ej26 ,G 
3 Al eh Elis 29... Sugai, WeDo FE 
[3 “Gig Bjiz Djx16 20. jag Cj23 , E 


Cxcxie of the moon, or Lunar CYC, 
called alfo the golden number, is a period 
of nineteen years, after which the new 
and full moons return on the fame days 
of the months, only one hour twenty- 
eight minutes fooner : fo that, on what- 
ever days the new and full moon fall 
this year, they will happen nineteen 
years hence, on the fame days of the 
months, except when a centefimal com- 
mon year falls within the cycle, which 
will move the new and full moons a day 
Jater inthe calendar than otherwife they 
would have fallen, infomuch that a new 
moon which fell before the centefimal 
year, fuppofe on March xo, will fall 
nineteen years afterwards, on March rx. 
‘The number of years elapfed in this cyele 

“is called the prime, from its ufe in point- 
ing out the day of the new moon, pri- 
mum lung, and the golden number, as 
deferving to be writ in letters of gold. 
See the article Paime.. 

‘The golden numbers are thofe placed in 
the firft column of the calendar, betwixt 
March 21, and April 18, both inclufive, 
_ to denote the days upon which: thofe fuil 
moons fall, which happen upon, or next 
after, March 23, in thofe years of which 
they are refpectively the golden numbers. 
See the article CALENDAR. 
For finding the golden number, add one 
to the. current year of our Lord, becaule 
one year of this cycle was elapfed before 
rhe chriftian wa began, and divide by 


x 


~ 


19, the remainder is the current year of 
this cycle, or golden number ; but if no- 
thing remains, it fhews that it is the laft 
year of the cycle, and confequently the 
golden number is 39. 


CYCLE of the roman indiGion, is a period 


of fifteen years, in ufe among the Ro- 
mans, commencing from the third year 
before Chrift. This cycle has no con- 
neétion with the celeftial motions; but 
was inftituted, according to Baronius, by 
Conftantine; who having reduced the 
time which the Romans were obliged to 


 ferve to fifteen years, he was confequently 


obliged, every fifteen years, to impofe, or 
indicere, according to the latin expreffion, 
an extraordinary tax for the payment of 
thofe who were difcharged ; and hence 
arofe this cycle. 
To find the cycle of indi&tion for any 
given year, add 3 to the given year, and 
divide the fum by 15, the remainder is 
the current year of the cycle of indiétion ; 
if there be no remainder, it is the fifteenth 
or laft year of the indiétion. 
Thefe three cycles multiplied into one 
another, that 1s 281915, amount to 
7980, which is called the julian period, 
after which the three foregoing cycles 
will begin again together. ‘This period 
had its imaginaty beginning 710 years 
before the creation, according to the com- 
mon opinion among chronologers con- 
cerning the age of the world, and is not 
yet complete. It is much ufed in chrono- 
logical 


a 
logical tables. See the articles Epocua 
and PERIOD. 

CYCLIDIA, in zoology, a genus of ani- 
malcules of a roundith figure, without 
anv Jimbs. See ANIMALCULE, 
CYCLISCUS, in furgery, an inftrument 
of the form of a half moon, ufed in 
fcraping the fkull, in cafe of fractures of 
that part. See FRACTURE. 
CYCLOID, in geometry, a curve of the 
tranfcendental kind, called alfo the tro- 
choid. It is generated in the following 
manmer : if thecircle C DH (plate LXV, 
fig. 1.) roll on the given {traight line 
AB, fo that all the parts of the circum- 
ference be applied to it one after another, 
‘the point. C that touched the line AB 
in A\, by a motion thus compounded of a 
circular and reétilinear motion, will de- 
fcribe the curve A CE B, called the cy- 
cloid, the properties of which are thefe : 
a. Lf on the axis E F be defcribed the ge- 
nerating circle EGF meeting the ordi- 
nate CK in G, the ordinate will be 
equal to the fum of the arc EG and its 
right fine GK; thatis, CK will be 
equal toEG+GK. 2. The line CH 
parallel to the chord E G isa tangent to 
the cycloid in C, 3. The arch of the 
cycloid EL is double of the chord EM, 
of the correfponding arc of the generating 
circle E MF: hence the femicycloid 
ELB is equal to twice the diameter of 
the generating circle E F ; and the whole 
cycloid ACE B is quadruple of the dia- 
meter EF. 4. If ER be parallel to the 
bafe AB, and CR parallel to the axis 
of the cycloid EF; the fpace ECR, 
bounded by the arc of the cycloid EC, 
and the lines ER and RC, fhail be 
equal to the circle area EGK_: hence it 
follows, if AT, perpendicular to the 
bafe AB, meet ERin T, the fpace 
ET ACE will be equal to the femi- 
circle EGF: and fince AF is equal to 
the femicircumference EGF, the rec- 
tangleEF AT, being the reftangle of 
the diameter and femicircumference, will 
be equal to four times the femicircle 
E GF; and therefore the area ECAFE 
will be equal to three times the area of 
the generating femicircle EG F, Again, 
if you draw the line EA, the area in- 
tercepted betwixt the cycloid EC A, and 
the ftraight line E A will be equal to the 
femicircie E GF ; forthe area ECAFE 
is equal to three times EGF, and the 
triangle EAF—AF x LEP, the rectan- 
gle of the femicircle and radius, and con- 
fequently equal to 2EGF; therefore 
their difference the area EC AE is equal 
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Ce 
to EGF. 5. Take EJL—OK, draw .. 
bZ parallel to the bafe, meeting the ge- 
nerating citcle in X, and the cycloid in 
Z, and jon CZ, FX; then fhall the 
area CZ EC he equal tothe fum of the 
triangles GFK and SFX. Hence an 
infinite number of fegments of the cy- 
cloid may be affigned, that are perfeCly 
quadrable, 

For example, if the ordinate CK be 
fuppofed to cut the axis in the middle of 
the radius OE, then K and 3} coincide; 
and the area ECK_ becomes in that cafe 
equal to the triangle GK F, and EZ 
becomes equal to F 4 X, and thefe trian- 
gles themfelves become equal. - 

This is the curve on which the doétrine 
of pendulums and time-meafuring inftru- 
ments in a great meafure depend; Mr. 
Huygens having demonftrated that from 
whatever point or height a heavy body 
ofcillating on a fixed center begins to de- 
fcend, while it continues to meve in a 
cycloid, the time of its falls or ofcilla- 
tions will be equal to each other. It is — 
likewife demonftrable, that it is the curve 
of quickeft defcent, 7. ¢. a body falling 
in it, from any given point above, to an= 
other not exaétly under it, will come 
to this point in a lefs time than in any 
other curve pafling through thofe two 
points. See the articles PENDULUM and 
OSCILLATION. 


CYCLOIDAL, fomething belongin 


toa 
cycloid., See the preceding article, Mehes 
the cycloidal (pace is the area bounded by 
the cycloid and its fubtenfe. © - : 


CYCLOMETRY, a term fometimes ufed 


for the menfuration of circles. See the 
article CIRCLE. 


CYCLOPAEDIA, or EncycLopmapia, 


denotes the circle or compafs of arts and 


fciences. A cyclopadia, fay the authors 


of the french Encyclopedie, ought to ex- - 
plain, as much as poflible, the order and 
conneftion of human knowledge. 
Cyclopeedias are generally in the form of — 
dictionaries, where every branch of know- 
ledge is refolved into its conftituent parts, 
the defcription whereof is to be found, un- 
der.their refpeétive articles. See the ar- 
ticle DicT1ONARY, and the Introduction 
to this work. 


CYCLOPTERUS, the LumP-FisH, in 


ichthyology, a genus of fithes of the or- 
der of the branchioftegi: it is alfo called 
the fea-ow], and by the Scots the coek- 
paddle. 
Ic is diftinguithed from other fifhes of this 
order, by its belly-fins growing toge-— 
ther in the form of afunnel, It is a 
5 O-% clumfy, 
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clumfy fith, being very thick in propor- 
tion to its length. 
CYDER, or CipdeER, an excellent drink 
made of the juice of apples, efpecially the 
more curious table-kinds; the juice of 
thefe being efteemed more cordial and 
pleafant than that of the wild and harfh 
kinds, growing plentifuliy in the counties 
of Hereford, Worcefter, Gioucefter, &c. 
However, mixture of fruits is a great 
advantage to this liquor; the meaneft 
apples mingled together making as good 
cyder as the beit kinds alone: but the 
beft mixture of all, according to Mr. 
Worlidge, is that of red-ftreaks with 
golden rennets, obferving always that 
they be of equal ripenefs. It conduces 
greatly to the goodneis of the cyder, to 
Jet the apples lie a week or two in heaps, 
before they are prefi-d; in doing which 
every man may be freely left to the 
~¢euttoms of his own native country: but 
a due management of the expreffed juice 
is of the utmoft importance. After ftrain- 
ing the liquor through a fieve, let it itand 
a day or two in an open tun, covered on- 
ly.with a cloth, or boards, to keep out the 
dult, that the more grofs parts may fub- 
fide. Then draw it off in pails into the 
veffels, wherein itis intended to be kept, 
obferving to leave en eighth part of them 
empty, Sct thefe veffels in your coldeft 
cellars, with the bung open, or covered 
only with a loofe cover, both that the vo- 
Jatile {teams may have free vent, and that 
the mult may be kept cool, otherwife it 
is apt to ferment too'much, Having fer- 
mented in this manner for fifteen or twen- 
ty days, the veffel may be ftopped up 
clofe; and, in two or three months time, 
the cyder will be fit for drinking. But 
if you expect cyder in perfection, fo as to 
flower in the glafs, it muft be glued, as 
they call it, and drawn’ off into bottles, 
after tt has been a fhort time io the cafk: 
this is done by pouring into each veffel a 
pint of the infution of fxty or fevent 
grains of the molt tran{parent ifinglafs, 
or fifh- glue, imported from Archangel, 
in a littie white-wine and river or rain- 


/ 


water, ftirred well together, aftergbcing * 


firained through a linen cloth? When 
this vilcous fubftan:e is put into the cafk, 
it fpreads itfelf over the furface like a net, 
and carries all the dregs to the bottom 
with if. 

Ginger added to cyder, not only correéts 
its windinefs, but makes it more brifk ; 
and a few drops of currdnt-juice, befides 
tinging, adds a pleasant quicknefé to it. 
Honey, or ugar, mixed with fome {pices, 


and added to flat cyder, will very much 
revive it, 

Some commend boiling of cyder-juice, 
which fhould be done as foon as it is 
prefled, {cumming it continually, and - 
obferving to let it boil no longer than till 
it acquires the colour of {mall beer : when 
cold, put it into a cafk, leaving a fmall* 
vent; and when it begins to bubble up 
out of the vent, bottle ir for ufe. 

CYDONIA, the QUINCE-TREE, in bota- 
ny, is made by Linnzus afpecies of the 
pyrus. See QUINCE and Pyrvus. 

CYGNUS, the swan, in ornithology, a 
well-known water-fowl, ranked among 
the anas-kind. See the article ANAS. 
The fwan is a large and beautiful bird, of 
a {now-white all over; as isthe wild {wan, 
reprefented in plate LXIII. fig. 1. n° 2. 
only fomewhat les in fize: the head of 
the tame kind is reprefented, zbid, n® 1. 

CycGnus, in aftronomy, a conftejlation of 
the northern hemifphere, corfifting of 17 
ftars according to Ptolemy’s- catalogue, 
of 19 in Tycho’s, and in the Britannic 
catalogue of ro7, 

CYLINDER, in geometry, a folid body, 
fuppofed to be generated by the rotation 
of a parallelogram, as CBEF, about one 
of its fides CF (plate LXIT: fig. 8. n° 1.) 
If the generating parallelogram be reét- 
angular, as C BE PB, the cylinder it pro- 
duces will be a right cylinder, that 1s, it 
will have its axis perpendicular to its 
bafe. If the parallelogram be a rhombus, 
or rhomboides, the cylinder will be ob- 
lique or fcalenous. 

Properties of the CYLINDER. 1. The fec- 
tion of every cylinder by a plane oblique 
to its bale, is an ellips. 2. The fuper- 
ficies of a right cylioder is equal to the 
periphery of the bafe multiplied ito the 
Jength of itsfide. 3, The folidity of a 
cylinder is equal to the area of its bafe, 
multiplied into its altitude. 4. Cylinders 
of the fame bafe, and ftanding between 
the fame parallels are equal. 5. Every 
cylinder is to a {pheroid inferibed in if, as 
3 to2. 6, If the altitudes of two right 
cylinders be equal to the diameters of their 
bafes, thofe cylinders are to one another as 
the cubes of the diameters of their bafes. 
To find a circle equal to the furface of a 
cylinder, we have this theorem : the fur- 
face of a cylinder is equal to a circle, 
whofe radius is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameter aad height of the cys 
linder. The diameter of a {phere, and 
altitude of a cylinder equal thereto, be- 
ing given, to find the diameter of the cy- 
linder, the theorem is; the {quare of the 

diameter 
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diameter of the {phere is to the fquare of 
the diameter of the cylinder equal to it, 
neatly, as triple the altitude of the cylin- 
der to double the diameter of the {phere. 
Rolling, orJoaded Cx LINDER, in philofophy, 
a cylinder which rolls up an inclined 
plane. The phenomenon of the rolling 
cylinder may ‘be eafily accounted for, 
froin what we have-obferved under CEN- 
TER of gravity. For let ABE D (plate 
LXIll. fig 8. n° 2.) reprefent a fection 
of « cylinder of wood, biaffed on one fide 
with a cyl ndric piece of lead, as B; this 
wil) bring the center of gravity out of 
the center of magnitude C, to fome point 
G, beeween Cand B, Let FH bean in- 
clined piane, whole bafeis FL. It is 
evident the cylinder laid upon the plane 
will no where 
perpendicular to the horizon FL, paflés 
throwgh the center of gravity G, and that 
point of the plane E, in which the cylin- 
der touches it; and this in all angles of 
inctimasion of the plane, Jefs than that 
whofe. fine is equal to CG, the radius 
being CD. This. will he pen only in 
two fituations, ABEDand bed; be- 
caufie when the cylinder moves, the cen- 
ter of gravity defcribing a circle round 
the ceri of magnitude C, this circle 
will meet the perpendicular in two points 
G and g, in each of which the center of 


grawity being fupported, the cylinder will 


reft. Therefore the cylinder moves from 
E toe, by the defcent of the center of 
grawity from G tog, in the arch of the 
cyloid G hg. 

If the cylinder ABE D (ibid. n® 3.) in- 
fiftime on the horizontal line EL, in the 
poimt E, has the center of gravity G in 
the horizontal diameter D B, it will gra- 
Vitaite in the perpendicular G e. If there- 
fore a plane F H touch the cylinder in the 
point é, itis plain the cylinder cannot ei- 
thew afcend or defcend on fuch a plane ; 
beciaufe G, in any fituation between eand 
H, or eandF, will gravitate to the left 
or wight, from the point in which the cy- 
lincler touches the plane, and {o will, in 
either cafe, bring it back to the point e. 
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Hyperbolic CYLINDROID, 


reft but there, where a: 


CYM 


dy, approaching to the figure of a cylin- 
der, but differing from it in fome refpeét, 
as having the bales elliptical, but parallel 
and equal. See the article CyLinpDER.  - 


HyPeERBOLIC. 


CYLINDRUS, in natural hiftory, a genus * 


of fhell-fith, the thell of which is fimple, 
without a hinge, formed of one continu- 


See the article . 


4 


ed piece, and of a figure approaching to 
that of a cylinder, Its animal inhabit- 


ant is called limax. See Limax. 

The clavicle of this fhell is, in fome fpe= 
cies, continuous with the reft of the thell; 
in others, it is divided from it by a kind 
of circle, and in fome it is coronated. 


There are a great many very elegant {pe- * 


cies of it, as the brocade-fhell, tulip-fhell, 
porphyry-fhell, letter-thell, @&c. See 
plate LXIV, fig. 5. where n° 1, repre= 
fents the tulip-fhell, n° 2. the porphyry- 
fhell, and n® 3. the gold-broad-fhell. 


CY MA, or CyMaATiuM, in archite&ture. 


Seethe article CyMATIUM. . 


Cyma, in botany, the ienser ftalk which 


herbs fend forth in the beginning of the — 


{pring, particularly thofe of the cabbage~ 


kind. 


CYMATIUM, in architefture, a mem- 


ber, or moulding, of the corniche, the 


profile of which is waved, that is, con- © 


cave at top, and convex at bottom, 
the article CORNICHE. * 


to the corniche, but ufes it indifferently — 


See 
ef 
Vitruvius does not confine the cymatium 


& 


for any fimilar moulding, wherever he 


meets with it, in which he differs from — 
the moft accurate among the moderns. _ 
Felibien makes two kinds of cymatiums, 
the one right, and the other inverted. In 
the firft, that part which projeéts the far- 
theft is concave, and is otherwife called 
gula re&ta, and doucine: in the other, 
the part that projeéts fartheft is convex, — 
called gula inverfa, or falon, The englith 


architects do not fully. give the’ name _ 
dings, except — 

when they are found on the tops of cor= a 
niches; but the workmen ufé the name _ 

indifferently, wherever they are found. 


cymatium to thefe 


Scenography of aCYLINDER. See the ar- Tuan CymATIUM confifts of an ovalo or 


tiche SCENOGRAPHY. 
CYLENDER-CHARGE, in gunnery, that part 
of a great gun which is poffefled by the 
powder and ball. 
CYLINDER-CONCAVE, in gunnery, is all 
the chace of a piece of ordnance. 
CYLENDER-VACANT, in gunnery, is that 


part of the hollow that remains empty, Le/bian CymMaTiuM, according ‘to Vitru- ~~ 


after the gun ischarged, See CANNON, 
CYLINDROID, in geometry, a folid bos 


quarter-round, Philander makes two do- 
ric cymatiums, of which this is, one. 


. Baldus calls this the lefbian aftragal, 
Doric CYMATIUM is a cavetto,or a cas 


vity lefs than a femicircle, having its pro- 
jecture fubduple to its height, See the ar- 
ticle Doric. \ 


vius, is what our architeéts otherwife 


call talon, viz. aconeavo-conyex member, bee 


2 having 


be 
ai 
’ 
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-"- having its projecture fubduple to its height. 
CYMBAL, xvuzfer., a mufical inftrument 
in ufe among the antients, The cymbal 
was round, made of brafs, like our kettle- 
drums, and, as fome think, in their form, 
ttt fmaller, and of different ufe. 
Caffiodorus calls it acetabulum, 7. ¢. a 
hollow piece, the name of a cup, or ca- 
vity of a bone, wherein another is lodged 
or articulated. 
Authors compate cymbals to the lips, 
becaufe they formed founds by preffing 
and firiking one againft another, whence 
they muft have been compofed of two {e- 
veral parts. Ovid gives cymbals the epi- 
» thet of cenialia, becaule they were ufed at 
weddings and ether diverfions. The Jews 
fhad their cymbals, or, at lealt, inftru- 
ments Woo ‘rnnflators render cymbals ; 
but as to thei martet and form, critics 
are’ ftill in thedark.. Lhe modern eym 
bal is a mean’ inftrument, chiefly in ufe 
among vagrants, gypfies, &c. 
~ CYMBARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
‘didynamia-angiofpermia clais of plants, 
_ the corolla of which confifts of a fingle 
- petal; the tube is oblong and ventricofe ; 
the limb ringent; the upper lip divided 
into two reflex and obtufe fegments 5 the 
ie Jower lip in three obtufe fegments ; the 
 « » fruit is a roundith capfule, containing one 
- cell, and divided by two valves ; the feeds 
- aré numerous, fmooth, and angulated, 
. CYNAZDUS} in ichthyology, a fpecies of 
oe 72 dabras, of a yellow colour, with a purple- 
_ coloured back, and the back-fin reaching 
from the head to the tail.. 
,CYNANCHE, among phyficians, denotes 
 aminflammation of the larynx, See the 
» article Quinzy, 
_CYNANCHUM, in boteny, a genus of the 
ry “pentandria-digysia clafs of plants, the 
flower of which confilts of one peta), di- 
' wided into five long-and linear fegments 
vat the edge < thg frait is made up of two 
~ oblong and acuminated follicles, which 
 fornvoply one ce!!, wherein are numerous 
oblong feeds, crowned with down. 
- CYNANTHRGPIA, in medicine, the dif- 
“temper occafionedby the bite of a mad 
~ dog, wherein the patient avoids the light 
-and every thing thatisihright, and dreads 
_the water fo much, that he trembles at 
~ the fight or even the remembrance of it, 
_ See HyDROPHOBIA. 
It is communicated to a perfon by the 
bite of any animal, asadog, wolf, @c. 
CYNARA,, the aRTICHOAK, in botany, 
a genus of the fyngenefia-polygamia- 
zqualis clafs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is tubulated and uniform, 
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and the hermaphrodite flowers almoft | 

equal; the proper flower is monopeta- — 
jous and funnel-formed ; the fruit is nak- 
ed; the cup alittle connivent; the feed 
is fingle, oblongo-ovated, quadragono- 
compreffed, and crowned with a long 
feffile down, See plate LXV. fig. 5. 

The ufe of artichoaks, as a food, is well 
known. Among phyficians, botk the 
head and root are recommended as ape- 
ritive, and therefore good in fuppreffions 
of urine and the jaundice: it is alfo faid 
to be a provocative to venery, and to cure 
barrenne(fs. 


CYNICS, a fect of antient philofophers, 


who valued themfelves upon their con- 
tempt of riches and ftate, arts and fei- 
ences, and every thing, in fhort, except 
virtue or morality. 
The cynic philofophers owe their origin 
and inftitution to Antifthenes of Ariens, 
a difciple of Socrates, who,» being afked 
of what ule Bis philofophy had been to 
him, replied)‘ It enables me to live 
with myfelf.~ Diogenes was the moft fa- 
mous of his difciples, in whole life the fy- 
teni of this philofophy appears in its 
greateft perfeStion : he led a moft wretch~- 
ed life, a tub having ferved him for a 
lodging, which he rolled before him, 
wherever he went; yet he was, never- 
thelefs, not the more humble on account 
of his ragged cloak, bag, and tub; for, 
one day, entering Plato’s houfe, at a 
time that there was a {plendid entertain- 
ment there, for feveral perfons of diftinc- 
tion, he jumped up upon a very rich 
couch, in all his dirt, faying, “ I trample 
on the pride of Plato.”’ <* Yes (replied 
Plato) but with great pride, Diogenes.” 
He had the utmoft contempt for all the hu- 
man race, for he walked the ftreets of 
Athens, at noon-day, with a lighted 
lantern in his hand, telling the people, 
«© He was infearch of a man.” Amongtft 
many excellent maxims of morality, he 
held fome %j pernicious opinions ; for 
he ufed to 4, that the uninterrupted 
good gy on Harpalus, who generally 
paffed for a thief and a robber, was a 
teftimony againft the gods, He regard- 
ed chaftity and modefty as weaknefles ; 
hence Laertius obferves of him, that he 
did every thing openly, whether it be- 
longed to Ceres or Venus, though he adds 
that Diogenes only ran to an excefs of 
impudence to put others out of conceit 
with it: but impudence was the charac- 
teriftic of thefe philofophers, who argued, 
that what was right to be done, might be 
done at all times, and in all places. ‘The 
chief 
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_ chief principle of this feé&, in common 
with the ftoics, was, that we fhould fol- 
~ low nature ; but they differed from the 
ftoics in their explanation of that maxim, 
the cynics being. of opinion that a man 
~ followed nature, that gratified his natutal 
| motions and appetites ; while the ftoics un- 
derftood right reafon, by the word nature. 
W@ynic spasm, a kind of convulfion, 
wherein the patient imitates the howlings 
of dogs.. See CONVULSION, 
CYNIPS, in zoology, a:genus of four- 
_ winged flies, of the bymenoptera-order, 
| armed with a conical aculeus, or fting, 
) at the tail. C105 
PYNOCEPHALUS, in zoology, &@ name 
» given to the larger ‘monkeys, with a 
) Tong nofe, and a head refembling that of 
| adog :_thefe are uftially called, in eng 
» baboons. aE 
YNODESMUS, among anatomifts, 
» fame with frenum. See FRANUM, 


' in botany, a genus of the’ pentandria- 
-monogynia clafs of plaats, whole corolla 
 confilts of a fingle petal, of the'length of 
| the cup; the tube is cylindric) and thorter 
than the limb, which is divided into five 
» obtufe fegments; the fruit confifts of 
four roundifh depreffed eaploles ; the feed 
_ isfingle, of an oval figute, gibbous, acu- 
~minated, and fmooth. See plate LXV. 
Pig. 3. 3 . 
Biss roots is kept in the fhops, and is 
_ eReemed a peStoral and narcotic: 
Some recommend it in’ catarrhs, the go- 
" horrhcea, and fcrophulous cafes. 
CYNOGLOSSUS, in ichthyology, a fith of 
the pleuroneftes-kind, with the eyes on 
the right, and the anus on the left fide, 
and furnifhed with fharp teeth. See the 
"article PLEURONECTES, 

OMETRA, in botany, a genus of 
“the decandria-monogynia clafs of plasits, 
‘the cup of which is divided into four feg- 
"Ments; and the fruit is a fiefhy !unated 
~ pod, containing a fingle feeds ee 

OMORIUM, MALTESE FUNGUS, in 
botany, a genus of the monoecia-monan- 
dria clafs of plants, the flower of which 
< amentaceous ; the’ female flofculés be- 
38g mixed with ‘the ‘malz’ones on fome 
“Plants, and fearce removed from them, 
“and neither having any corolla; the fruit’ 
‘i naked, and the feed fingle and roundifh. 
"See plate LXVI. fig.2. 
_This plant isa very powerful atringent. 
CYNOMUIA, the DoG-FLY, in zoology. 
| See the article Doc-Fiy, 

INOREXY, among phyficians, the fame 
>with bulimy. See the article Butimy. 
> 
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CYNOSURA, inaftronomy, a pame giveg 
by the Greeks to the conitellation of “Gre ee 


faminor. Seethe article Ursa. © 6 
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poles: ee 
CV NOSURUS, 
botany, a 
- elals of pl ts, whofe corclla ‘confits of. 
“two valves ;. the exterior concave, longer, ©. 
and ariftated ; the interior, plane, with- 
out any arifta : the corolla furrounds the 
feed, which is'fingle, of an oblong figure, 
and pointed at each end. 
ON, or Cion, among gardeners, Sea 
the article Cron. aoe dies 
CYPERUS, -in botany, a genus of the’ is 
~ triandria-monogynia clafs of plants, hav- _ 
ing no corolla, nor any pericarpiadys the 
-feed “is fingle, ofa triqvetrous form, 
~ acuminated, and having no villi or hairs, 
Gee'plate LXVticgg ON 
“The roots of this ant are carminative 
and attenuant; they bitete the | enles, 
and are good in all enronsé cates ariing ~ 
from"obltruStions ofthevifeera, = 
CYPHER, or CiPHER. ©SeeCrraer. 
CYPHOMA, Cypaos, or Cyposis, an 
incurvation of the fpine,{formin 
ednefs in the baeky ‘See Spx 
CYPHONISM, th “er. 
unifhment infliéted upo 
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~ fattening’ a ‘collar Of wood round thei?» : 


necks, which conftrained them to keep | 


their heads bowed down: fome fay, the 

neck, hands, and feet°were fettered on 

inclofed within it. See Kawopnonssia., it, 
CYPR#ZEA, a kind of {nail-thells, of an” § 


oval contorted figure, 
tudinal aperture. | 

To this genus belong the conehaweneri 
and the moneta guineenfis, the for™ 
which is reprefented in plate LXY. 6.0 


_ This is the conftellation next to the‘north Ps 
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CYPRESS, cuprefius, the englifh<2 -. of “o » 


a genus of trees. “See Cupar? ig 
Summir-Cx Press, the fame with the ches 


nopodium of botanifts. See the article . 
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» CHENOPODIVM. ces “t= * . 4 
CYPRINUS, in ichthyole gy, a veiy com. 
us” PeaRee of the ordey 


» prehenfive ~n) 
bee m. | *pterygii, the charagi 
of which= © ehefe® the branchioftege — 
membrane on “each fide contains three 
fmal] bones; the mouth is toothlefs, ex 
edna towards the orifice of the Qo. » 
‘ mach there are two ferrated:bones, which 
“Herve inftead of teeth, © 
* This. is°3 very numerous “genus, coin- 
prehending the roach, tench, carp, gud- 
geon, barbel, chub, bream, bleak, &c. 
_CYPRIPEDIOM, wabdies siipper, in. 
botany, a genus of plants of the gy- 
‘ ow : , nandsia- 
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which confifts of four or five very long, 
erect, and narrow petals; the fruit is an 
oval unilocular  capfule, containing a 
great number of minute feeds, 

CYPRUS, an ifland fituated in the mof 
eafterly part of the Levant, or Mediter- 
ranean feaj between 33° and 36° eait 
Tongisages -and between 34° and 36° 
nortlr Tatitude. 

It is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long and feventy broad, and is fubjeé& to 
the Turks. 

Knights of CyPRus, an order inftituted by 
Guy de Lufignan, titular king of Jeru- 
falem, to whom Richard I. of England, 
after conquering this ifland, made over 
his right. 

_ ‘Thefe. knights were alfo denominated 

_ knights of filence,andknights of the fword. 

CYRENAICS, cyrenaici, a ieG, of antient 
philofophers, fo calied from their founder, 
Ariftippus of Cyrene, a difciple of So- 

eS. ‘ 

he great principle of their dogtrine was, 
that the {upreme good of man in this life 
is pleafure ; whereby they not only meant 
a privation of pain and a tranquillity of 
mind, but an affemblage of all mental 
and fenfual pleafures, particularly the laft. 
See the article EPicuREAN. 


4 3 CYST, the bag, or tunic, including all in- 
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 <ingludin 
: De. xa ait . 
wife the tumour will fpeedily return, See 


cyited tumors, as the fchirrus, atheroma, 
 fteatoma, meliceres, &c. See the articles 
Scinruus, ATHEROMA, &c, 


_if im extracting an incyfted tumour, the> 
cyft be broke, or wounded, \ 


be taken to remove it, other- 


the artiéle Excyfied Tumours. 
Indeed if the tumour be a {cirrhus, far- 
..coma, fteatoma, or in a glandular part, 
the contents are hard enough to make ; i. 
clean, extirpation of it, notwith{tanding 
its‘ including coats be wounded: but 
when the matter of the tumour is foft or 
fluid, by its efcaping, the tumour will 
become flaccid,’ fo that it will hardly be 
poflible to make a clean pak fa ce of the 
__cyft, without Jeaving fome fragmént be- 
hind, which muft in that cafe be brought 
away by drefling the abfcefs with digef- 
tives, @c.’ See the article ABSCESs. 
CYSTIC, a name given to two arteries and 
two veins, opening into the gall bladder, 
The cyftie arteries, gyffice gemelle, are 
two arteries proceeding from the right 
branch of the coeliac; and that trunk of 
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nandria-diandria clafs, the flower of 


‘Cystic Duct, cyflicus dufus, + pipe that 


CYTISUS, sunub-rREFOIL, in botany, 


CYZICENS, cxicena, a fort of magnts 


CZAR, a title of honour affumed by the 


CZERNIGOF, the capital of the province’ 
CZERSKOW, a town of Warfovia, in 


CZONGRODT, a town of Hungary, fitu 


CZO 


the vena porta, which goes into the lig 
affords the cyftic veins. ‘i 


goes into the neck of the cyftis, or gale 
bladder, into which fome bilisus duétg 
likewife open, and through which the 
greater part of the bile is evidestly carck 
ed into the cyftis, inhuman fubects, 
Cystic BILE, one of the two kinds a 
bile, being diftinguithed into the cytti¢ 
and hepatic bile. See the article Bing. | 
The cyltic bile is very bitter, thickery 
and more coloured than the hepitic. 
CYSTIS, in.:natomy, the fame with yee 
ficula, or J.uider, See BLADDER and 
VEsICULA, ea 


a genus of plants of the diadelphia-decana 
dria clals, with a papilionaceoas flowery. 
and an oblong, obtufe, and rigid pod fot 
its fruit, wherein are a few compreffed 
and kidney-like feeds, The leares of cy. 
tifus are efteemed cooling and difouti nt 


ficent banquetting-hon/es, among the an 
tient Greeks, fo called trom Cyzicu 
city famous for its fumptuous building 
The cyzicens always looked to the northy 
opened into pleafant gatdens, and were. 
the fame as the triclinia and ccenacula 
were at Rome. — 


great dukes, or, as they are now ftiledy 
emperors of Ruffia. ‘. 
Beeman makes no doubt but they took. 
' this title, by corruption, from cefar, ems: 
.,2ror; and, accordingly they bear an” 
» eagle, as the fymbol of theie empire, and. 
the word CASAR iggtheir arms: yet they 
' make a diftin&tion between czar and c= 
far, the firft being taken for the king’s 
name, and the other for the emperor’s, 
The firft that bore this title was Bafil, 
the fon of Bafilides, under whom the 
ruffian power began to appear, about 14.704. 


of Czernigof, in Rufka, near the frontiers 
of Poland: eait long. 31° 30’, and north) 
lat. 52° 30’, 


Poland, fituated on the river Viftula, 
about thirty miles fouth of Warlaw¢ 
eat long. 21° 30’, and north lat, 52° 30%. | 


ated on the river Thiefle, about thirteen’ 
miles north of Segedim: ealt longitude 
20° 4s/, and north latitude 46° 36", 
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